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PREFACE 


To  the  New  LONDON  EDITION. 


THIS  Edition  of  the  Gardeners  Dinionary,  having  been  publiflhed  in  Numbers  weekly, 
the  Publick  is  already  acquainted  with  the  Nature  of  the  Performance,  and  of  Confe- 
quence  it  is  the  lets  neceflfary  to  enlarge  on  that  Subject  here  ;  but  as  the  Bulk  has 
exceeded  what  was  at  firft  propofed,  the  Purchafers  have  a  Right  to  be  informed  how 
this  has  happened. 

The  Plan,  upon  which  the  Computation  was  at  firft  made,  contained  only  one  Latin  and  an 
Englijb  Title  to  each  Plant,  as  in  the  former  Editions  ;  but  when  the  firft  Number  was  publifhed, 
the  Author  was  favoured  with  feveral  Letters,  reprefenting,  that  as  the  new  Syftem  of  Botany,  pub¬ 
lifhed  by  Dr.  Linn^us,  was  now  more  generally  ftudied  than  any  other,  the  Titles,  which  he  had 
given  to  the  Plants,  would  foon  be  more  known,  efpecially  to  young  Botanifts,  and  probably  be 
preferred  to  any  other;  They  therefore  wifhed  the  Author  would  adopt  thofe  Names  •  which,  they 
were  fure,  would  render  the  Work  more  complete. 

When  this  Alteration  was  agreed  upon,  it  became  neceffary  to  add  to  the  new  Titles  of  the  Plants, 
thofe  which  had  been  applied  to  them  in  the  former  Editions  of  the  Book,  for  the  Benefit  of  fuch  as 
were  pofTefTed  of  any  of  them,  as  alfo  for  the  better  afcertaining  the  Plants  to  which  the  new  Titles 
were  applied. 

This  Alteration  made  a  very  confiderable  Addition  to  each  Article. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Author  received  Letters  from  the  Purchafers,  requeuing  that  the  Plan  might  be 
yet  farther  enlarged,  by  adding  fiiort  Defcriptions  to  each  Plant,  which,  they  reprefented,  would  be 
expe&ed  in  a  Work  of  this  Nature,  and  without  it,  would  ftippofe  it  imperfeft ;  They  therefore 
wifhed  it  to  be  performed,  and  they  reprefented,  that  though  thefe  Additions  fhould  Twell  the  Work 
to  a  greater  Bulk  than  was  at  firft  propofed,  yet  the  Generality  of'  the  Purchafers  would  be  better 
pleafed,  than  if  it  was  omitted.  Upon  repeated  Reprefentations  of  this  Kindi  the  Author  confulted 
fome  of  his  Friends,  upon  whofe  Judgment  he  could  depend,  and  they  gave  it  as  their  Opinion,  that 
it  would  be  right  to  comply  with  thefe  Requefts,  as,  by  fo  doing,  the  Work  would  be  rendered  as 
completely  ufeful,  as  could  be  expedted  in  a  Performance  of  this  Nature. 

Thefe  were  the  Motives  which  induced  the  Author  to  add  to  his  original  Plan,  which  has  fwelled 
the  Work  beyond  his  firft  Intentions,  and,  he  hopes,  they  will  prove  fatisfa&ory  to  ail  his  judicious 
and  candid  Readers. 

In  this  Edition  are  included  moft  of  the  Plants  that  have  of  late  been  introduced  from  foreign 
Countries;  but  fuch  of  them  only  are  enumerated,  as  the  Author  is  well  acquainted  with,  and  has 
had  Opportunities  of  examining  their  Flowers;  for,  as  there  are  feveral  already  here,  which  have  not 
fhewn  their  Flowers  as  yet,  there  may  probably  be  fome  few  more  of  fuch  already  in  the  EngliJJj 
Gardens,  than  are  to  be  found  taken  Notice  of  in  this  Work  ;  But  there  can  be  but  few  of  thefe; 
for  the  Author  prefumes  to  fay,  that  his  Situation  and  extenfive  Correfpondences  have  given  him  fuch 
Advantages  of  .knowing  the  Plants  which  are  annually  introduced,  as  few  can  boaft  of  in  Europe . 
And  here  it  is  but  doing  Juftice  to  the  Work,  to  obferve>  that  the  Defcriptions  given  of  the  Plants 

are 
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are  rtdt  copied  from  Cooks,  t>ut  are  taken  from  Nature :  The  far  greater  Number  are  from  the  grow¬ 
ing  Plants,  which  the  Author  has  under  his  Care,  and  the  others  are  from  dried  Samples,  which 
are  well  preferved ;  of  which  he  has,  perhaps,  as  large  a  Collection  as  can  be  found  in  the  Poffelfion 
of  any  private  Perfon. 

Many  Plants  are  alfo  omitted  in  this  Edition,  which  were  enumerated  in  fome  of  the  former  ;  It  is 
hoped  that  competent  Judges  will  enter  into  the  Reafon  for  this,  as  fuch  will  difcern,  that  none  but 
thole  are  omitted  which  are  deemed  Weeds,  and  are  not  cultivated  in  Gardens,  and  which  therefore 
would  have  only  added  to  the  Bulk  of  the  Book,  and  been  of  little  Utility,  had  they  been  inferted  ; 
while  all  fuch  of  the  Britijh  indigenous  Plants,  as  are  preferved  in  Gardens  either  for  Ufe  or  Ornament, 
are  here  included,  though  the  Varieties  of  each  Species  are  not  enumerated,  as  they  were  in  the 
former  Editions.  This  will  not  be  thought  a  Defeat  by  the  more  fkilful  Botanifts,  efpecially  as  the 
Varieties  are  taken  Notice  of  in  the  Defcriptions  of  the  Species:  It  would  therefore  have  been  to  little 
Purpofe  to  have  enumerated  all  the  Varieties  as  different  Plants,  as  has  been  done  by  Tourneforty 
&  Bcerhaave ,  and  feveral  other  Botanifts;  for,  as  the  Addition  of  thefe  Varieties  has  been  very  great- 
fince  their  Time,  and  are  continually  increafing,  and,  befides,  are  felfipm  copftant,  it  would  have 
been  endlefs  to  attempt  the' mentioning  of  them  all.  '  . 

This  extraordinary  Multiplication  of  the  Varieties  in  Plants  has  induced  fome  of  the  late  Writers 
on  Botany  to  attempt  the  reducing  them  to  their  Specifick  Difference,  in  order  to  render  the  Science 
more  intelligible  to  Students  ;  but,  as  the  former  Botanifts  had  been  profufe  in  their  Augmentation 
of  the  Number  of  the  Species  of  Plants,  fome  of  the  Moderns  have  gone  into  the  contrary  Extreme, 
and  have  abridged  them  greatly  too  much.  Indeed  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  alcertaining  the  real 
fpecifick  Difference  of  Plants  would  be  of  great  Service  to  the  Science  of  Botany  ;•  but  this  can  be  no 
other  Way  done,  than  from  long  Experience  in  their  Culture,  and  by  conftant  Obfervations  on  the 
different  Changes  which  a  rife  from  it,  and  the  Difference  of  Soils  and  Situations  in  which  they  grow. 
In  this  Particular,  the  Author  has  had  great  Advantages  from  more  than  forty  Years  Experience  } 
during  which  time  he  has  perhaps  cultivated  as  great  a  Variety  of  Plants  as  any  Perfon  now  living  ; 
and  from  his  own  Experience  of  the  Alterations  which  arife  in  Plants  produced  by  Seeds  during 
that  time,  it  is,  that  he  has  attempted  to  determine  their  permanent  Differences. 

The  Method  here  directed  for  the  Culture  of  Plants,  is  alfo  founded  on  Experience,  and  not  de¬ 
duced  from  Theory;  in  other  Words,  it  is  fuch  as  the  Author  has  found  to  fucceed  heft,  where-ever 
he  has  made  Trials  of  it.  And  as  he  has  had  Opportunities  of  making  many  Experiments  on  their 
Culture  in  various  Soils  and  Situations,  what  he  has  here  directed  an  that  Head  is  the  Refult  of  ma¬ 
ny  Years  Experience,  not  only  of  thofe  which  are  cultivated  in  Gardens,  but  alfo  of  luch  as  are  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  Fields  by  the  Plough* 

The  Plants,  which  are  here  propofed  to  be  tried  in  any  of  the  Brit'ifb  Dominion s  in  America ,  are  only 
fuch  as,  there  is  Reafon  to. believe,  will  fucceed  in  the  Places  where  the  Experiments  are  defired  to  be 
made  ;  and  they  are  confined  to  fuch  only,  as  may  be  of  great  Utility  to  the  Publick,  as  well  as  of 
real  Advantage  to  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Countries  ;  and  fuch  only  as  will  not  fucceed  in  Britain  fd 
well,  as  to  render  their  Culture  practicable  here,  and  will  not  therefore,  if  they  fucceed  there,  inter-* 
fere  with  the  Growth  or  Trade  of  this  Country;  and  their  Confumption  being  here  very  great,  either 
in  Dying,  or  for  fome  other  of  our  Manufactures,  renders  them  worthy  of  Trial  Abroad,  and  a hp 
of  the  publick  Attention  ;  for  if  many  of  thofe  Things  can  b,e  produced  in  iheBritiJb  Colonies  in  Ame- 
-  rica ,  wfiich  we  at  prefent  are  obliged  to  purchafe  frcSm  other  Countries,  it  will  not  only  fecure  a 
conftant  Supply  of  them  genuine  to  our  Home  Manufacturers,  but  alfo  enlarge  our  Commerce  by  an 
Exchange  of  Goods,  inftead  of  paying  for  them  in  Money. 

The  Articles  of  Hufbandry ,  and  the  Directions  here  given  for  the  Propagation  of  Timber,  are  not 
merely  theoretical,  but  are  fuch  as  from  repeated  Experiments  have  been  found  to  fucceed  where 
they  have  been  practifed,  and  may  be  lafely  depended  on  :  It  were  therefore  tc5  be  wifhed  that  thofe 
Gentlemen,  who  have  Inclinations  for  improving  their  Eftates,  either  by  the  Cultivation  of  their 
Lands,  or  the  Propagation  of  Timber,  would -make  Trial  of  them,  and  not  be  contented  with  pur- 
fuing  the  common  Methods  of  Practice  among  Farmers  and  others,  who  are  too  much  prejudiced  in 
Favour  of  their  old  Cuftoms  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  alter  them,  even  in  thofe  Places  where  they  have 
had  Opportunities  of  being  convinced,  by  theSuccefs  of  their  Neighbours,  of  the  Advantage  which 
the  new  Method  of  Hufbandry  has  over  the  old. 


\ 
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In  the  Culture  of  Corn  only,  how  many  Abfurdities  are  continually  prartifed  *  fird,  by  fowing  more 
than  fix  times  the  Quantity  of  Seed  which  is  neceffary  for  the  fame  Extent  of  Ground  ;  next,  by  feed- 
ing  Sheep  upon  it  in  the  Spring,  efpecially  when  the  Blade  is  rank,  whereby  the  Stalks  are  greatly 
weakened,  and  this  occafions  thin  Ears,  with  feveral  other  Errors  of  the  like  Nature,  which  we  have 
taken  notice  of  under  the  feveral  Articles  of  Avena ,  Hordeum ,  Set  ale,  and  Triticum ,  and  given  Di- 
rertions  for  a  contrary  Practice.  And  with  regard  to  the  Management  of  Failures*  how  very  few  of 
the  practical  Farmers  are  there,  who  know  any  Thing  of  the  Matter,  although  it  is  one  of  the  moll 
effential,  as  alfo  one  of  the  moll  profitable,  Articles  of  Husbandry!  For  this  Reafon,  we  have  en¬ 
larged  upon  this  Part  of  Hufbandry,  under  the  feveral  Articles  of  Grafs ,  Land ,  Paflure , 

The  Gentry  in  France  have  of  late  Years  greatly  interefled  themfelves  in  Favour  of  the  new  Method 
of  Culture;  which  they  are  obliged  to  this  Country  for;  and  although  they  meet  with  many  more 
Difficulties  in  carrying  of  it  into  Execution,  than  can  attend  it  in  this  Country,  yet  they  feem  to 
be  determined  to  overcome  them  all  ;‘and  for  their  mutual  Information,  the  Gentlemen  who  refide 
in  different  Parts  of  the  Country,  have  ellabliffed  a  Correfpondence  with  Monfeur  du  Hamel  du 
Monceau ,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris ,  to  whom  they  fend  an  Account  of  the  Succefs 
of  all  their  Experiments,  which  are  annually  publilhed  for  publick  Benefit.  This  is  a  very  laud¬ 
able  Scheme,  and  no  doubf  will  be  attended  with  proper  Succefs.  In  one  of  the  annual  Volumes 
publifhed  by  Monfieur  du  Hamel ,  he  takes  Notice  of  the  many  Difficulties  which  had  attended  them  ; 
one  of  which  was,  their  Want  of  a  proper  Set  of  Indruments  for  the  Purpofe  :  This  they  have  now 
no  Reafon  to  complain  of,  fince  that  Gentleman  has,  with  indefatigable  Indudry,  made  feveral  ufeful 
Improvements  upon  thofe  which  were  fent  from  England :  But  one  of  the  greated  Impediments  in  the 
"Way  of  carrying  this  into  prartice,  he  fays,  arifes  from  the  Attachment  which  their  People  have  to 
their  old  Method,  fo  that  thofe  who  are  employed  in  the  practical  Parts,  do  whatever  they  can  fo 
render  the  Experiments  unfuccefsful ;  yet  with  all  the  Disadvantages  which  have  attended  their  Ex¬ 
periments,  they  have  conftantly  found,  that  the  Produce  of  the  Land  has  been  at  lead  equal  to  any 
other  which  was  managed  in  the  old  Way  :  But  here  he  obferves,  that  fhould  the  Produce  be  no 
greater  in  the  new  Method  of  Culture  than  in  the  old,  yet  by  laving  feven  Parts  in  eight  of  the  Seed 
Corn  which  is  annually  Town,  it  muff  be  of  great  Importance  to  a  whole  Country,  more  efpecially  in 
Times  of  Scarcity. 

The  French  are  alfo  equally  indudrious  in  their  propagating  Timber  Trees  on  their  extenfive 
wade  Lands ;  and  have  of  late  Years  introduced  a  great  many  Species  of  Trees  from  different  Parts 
of  the  World,  which  they  are  trying  to  naturalize  to  their  Climate,  in  order  to  find  which  of  them 
may  be  worthy  of  Propagation,  either  for  Ufe  or  Beauty  :  But  although  they  are  fo  ve.ry  intent  upon 
increafmg  their  Variety  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  from  other  Countries,  yet  they  do  not  neglect  the 
Culture  of  their  own  ufeful  Timber  Trees,  efpecially  the  Oak;  for,  as  they  feem  to  be  very  much 
in  earned  to  improve  and  increafe  their  Marine,  they  are  puriuing  feveral  Schemes,  which  in  Time 
will  enable  them  to  carry  their  Point.  Surely  then  this  fhould  not  be  neglected  in  Britain ,  as  the 
Welfare  of  this  Country  principally  depends  on  its  Shipping  and  Commerce.  But  enough  of  this  is 
mentioned  in  the  Body  of  the  Work,  under  the  feveral  Articles  of  Timber  Trees  and  IVoods  ;  to  which 
we  refer  the  Reader. 

It  may,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  it  will,  be  objerted  by  fome,  that  the  Tafie  for  planting  is  now 
become  fo  general  in  England ,  that  there  is  no  Likelihood  of  any  Want  of  Timber  here  in  after 
Ages.  To  this  I  muft  reply,  that  although  there  is  a  great  Spirit  at  prefent  among  People  of  the 
fird  Rank  for  planting  and  beautifying  their  Country  Seats,  yet  there  are  but  few  of  them  who  aim 
at  more  than  the  prefent  Beauty  of  their  Parks  and  Gardens  ;  and  the  Trees  generally  planted  are 
fuch,  as  they  expert  to  make  a  Figure  foon,  are  large  when  planted,  and  of  fuch  Sorts  as  are  of 
fpeedy  Growth.  Not  many  of  the  Pofleffors,  or  Defigners  of  thefe  Plantations  have  any  Re¬ 
gard  to  the  Propagation  or  Increafe  of  Timber ;  fo  that  mod  of  the  Plantations  which  have  been 
executed  for  thirty  or  forty  Years  pad,  have  been  fo  far  from  improving  the  Stock  of  Timber  in 
England ,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  forwarded  its  Dedrurtion,  by  tranfplanting  many  Thou¬ 
sands  of  large  Trees  from  natural  Woods,  G?r.  into  Parks  and  Gardens,  for  prefect  Appearance ;  which 
have  fometimes  lived  a  few  Years  after  their  Removal,  but  have  made  little  or  no  Progrefs,  and  have 
then  decayed;  whereas,  had  they  been  permitted  to  dand  where  they  grew  from  Seeds,  they  might 
have  become  good  Timber  Trees;  arid  it  is  well  known,  that  the  Timber  of  tranfplanted  Trees  is 
not  near  fo  good  for  Ufe,  nor  is  ever  of  fo  large  a  Size,  as  that  which  comes  from  Seed. 
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The  Cutting  down  of  the  Oak  Timber  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  when  the  Bark  will  eafily  part 
from  the  Wood,  as  it  is  now  generally  praCtifed  in  England ,  is  alfoa  very  great  Abfurdity  i  for  the 
Sap  of  the  Trees  being  at  that  Time  in  full  Motion  in  -all  their  Veffels,  the  Timber  foon  after  cutting 
is  cracked  and  torn  in  many  Places,  when  expofed  to  the  Air,  and  will  not  laft  a  fourth  Part  of  the 
Time,  as  that  which  is  cut  in  Winter,  when  the  Sap  is  thickened  and  at  reft  ;  yet  there  is  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  oblige  every  one  to  cut  their  Timber  at  that  Seafon  for  the  Sake  of  the  Bark.  The 
French ,  who  have  made  many  Emperiments  to  try  the  Duration  of  Timber  by  cutting  it  down  at  both 
Seafons,  haying  found  fo  great  Difference  as  is  before  mentioned,  never  cut  down  their  Oaks  in  the 
Spring  j  but,  to  preferve  the  Bark,  it  is  ftripped  from  the  Trees  in  the  Spring,  when  it  will  eafily  peel 
off,  and  the  Trees  are  permitted  to  ftand  till  the  Winter  following,  and  are  then  felled,  by  which 
they  find  the  Timber  as  durable  as  if  the  Trees  had  been  cut  down  at  the  fame  Seafon,  and  not  been 
barked,  and  hereby  the  Bark  is  alfo  faved.  This  furely  is  worthy  our  Imitation. 

The  Alterations  in  the  feveral  Catalogues  of  Trees  and  Plants  at  the  End  of  the  Book  were  made 
to  bring  the  whole  into  lefs  Compafs  ;  for  which  Reafon  their  fpecifick  Differences  are  not  put  dpwn 
at  full  Length  :  The  Generical  Titles  of  each  being  mentioned,  and  the  Figures  added  to  them, 
denote  the  Species  as  they  are  ranged  in  the  Body  of  the  Work,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  of 
equal  Ufe  to  the  Reader  as  by  the  former  Method  for  it  is  only  turning  to  the  Articles  of  the  Ge¬ 
nera,  where  they  will  find  the  defcriptive  Titles  of  each,  and  there  their  Culture  is  alio  to  be  found, 
with  the  Method  of  propagating  them.  The  Ufe  of  thefe  Catalogues  is  too  great  to  be  wholly  omit¬ 
ted  ;  and  if  they  were  more  attended  to  by  tbofe  who  let  up  for  Defigners  of  Gardens,  &c.  there  would 
be  fewer  Abfurdities  committed  in  the  Difpofition  of  the  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants  ;  for  how  often  do 
we  fee  Trees  of  the  largeft  Growth  planted,  where  a  Honeyfuckle,  or  fome  other  low  Shrub,  would 
make  a  better  Appearance ! 

In  the  whole  of  this  Performance,  the  Author  has  principally  aimed  at  rendering  the  InftruCtions 
given  in  it,  as  clear  and  intelligible  to  the  Practitioners,  as  well  as  to  the  Learners  of  the  Art,  as 
poflible  :  In  particular,  he  has  every  where  had  the  ftriCteft  Regard  to  Truth,  not  advancing  any 
Thing  as  fuch,  but  what  he  has  been  fully  convinced  of  by  his  own  Experience.  He  hopes  there¬ 
fore  for  Indulgence  from  the  Publick  for  any  Imperfections  which  may  appear  in  the  Book  ;  fince,  in 
a  Work  of  fo  great  Extent,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  be  absolutely  perfect  *  though,  it  is  humbly 
hoped,  there  will  not  be  found  in  it  many  great  Faults. 

Some  Errours  of  the  Prefs  have  accidentally  crept  in,  occafioned  by  the  Author’s  other  neceffary 
Avocations,  which  frequently  called  him  into  the  Country  during  the  Time  it  was.  printing,  and  pre¬ 
vented  his  Revifal  of  feveral  of  the  Sheets  ;  but  thefe  aremoft  of  them  very  flight,  and  may  be  eafily 
corrected  by  the  Readers  Pen.*  >  3  ,  .  :  : 

The  Gardener  s  Kalendar ,  which  was  infer  ted  in  the  former. Editions  of  this  Book,  is  here  omitted. 
As  there  have  been  many  Editions  of  that  Piece  printed  feparate,  it  is  prelumed  there  are  few  Perfons 
without  it,  who  have  any  Inclination  for  Gardening  ;  it  would  therefore  have  unneceftarily  fwelled  a 
Work,  which  the  Author  wifhes  he  could  have  (till  further  Shortened;  and  moreover  it  has  been 
obferved  to  him  by  many  of  his  Friends,  that  few  Perfons  would  choofe  to  turn  over  fo  large  a  Volume, 
to  find  in  it  the  Articles  and  InftruCtions  that  they  may  have  in  a  portable  one,  and  as  a  Pocket 

Companion,  f  •  t'  i 

If,  in  the  Alterations  and  CorreClions  which  are  made  in  this  Edition  of  the  Gardener's  Dittionaf.y, 
the  Author  fhould  be  fo  happy,  as  to  have  anfwered  the  Expectations  of  the  Publiok,  he  will  thi  jk 
himfelf  equally  honoured  and  recompenfed  for  all  his  Trouble  ;  and  he  begs  Leave  to  acknowledge 
in  the  humbleft  Manner,  his  Obligations  for  the  kind  Reception  given- to  his  former  Labours. 

*  In  this  Edition,  thefe  Errors  have  been  corrected. 

•f  A  New  Edition  of  the  Gardeners  Kalendar  much  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  Author,  has  been  lately  publifbed  by 
G.  and  A.  Ewing. 
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TECHNICAL  TERMS  of  BOTANY 

Mentioned  in  this 


AR  O  O  T,  Radix,  is  that  Part  of  a  Plant,  by 
which  it  naturally  receives  its  Nourifhment. 
There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  thefe,  as 
A  fibrous  Root,  Radix  fibrofa ,  is  that  which  confifls 
only  of  Fibres.  See  Plate  i.  Fig.  3. 

A  tuberous  Root,  Radix  tuberofa,  is  that  which  con- 
fifts  of  an  uniform  flefhy  Subftance,  and  is  of  a  rouud- 
ifh  Figure.  See  Plate  1.  Fig.  1.  and  2.  is  cut  hori¬ 
zontally. 

A  bulbous  Root,  Radix  bulbofa,  is  that  which  confifls 
of  feveral  Coats  involving  one  another  as  is  fhewn 
Plate  1.  Fig.  4,  and  5.  or  of  feveral  Scales  lying  over 
one  another  as  in  Plate  1.  Fig.  6.  The  firft  of  thefe 
is  called  a  tunicated  Root,  the  laft  a  fquamous  Root. 
A  granulous  Root,  Radix  granulofa ,  is  a  Kind  of  gru- 
mous  Root  with  (mall  Knobs  refembling  fo  many 
Grains  of  Corn.  See  Plate  1.  Fig.  7. 

A  tefticulated  Root,  Radix  tejliculata,  is  a  double  tube¬ 
rous  Root,  confifting  of  two  flefhy  Knobs  refembling 
a  Pair  of  Tefticles.  See  Plate  1.  Fig.  8. 

An  afphodel  Root,  Radix  afphodeli ,  is  a  Kind  of  gru- 
mous  Root,  whofe  flefhy  Fibres  fwell  into  large 
Knobs  toward  the  Bottom  refembling  the  Dugs  of 
Animals.  See  Plate  1.  Fig.  q. 

A  grumous  Root,  Radix  grumoja,  is  one  which  is  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  flefhy  Knobs  ending  in  Fibres.  See 
Plate  1.  Fig.  10. 

A  Stalk,  Caulis ,  is  a  Part  of  a  Plant,  receiving  the 
Nourifhment  from  the  Root,  and  diftributing  it  into 
the  other  Parts  with  which  it  is  cloathed,  not  having 
one  Side  diflinguifhable  from  the  other.  The  Stalk 
of  a  Tree  is  called  the  Trunk  or  Stem,  (/.  e.)  Cau- 
dex. 

A  Branch,  Ramus,  is  the  Divifion  of  a  Stalk.  In  Trees 
it  is  generally  called  a  Bough. 

A  Pedicle,  Pediculus,  is  that  Part  of  a  Stalk,  which  im¬ 
mediately  fuflains  a  Leaf,  a  Flower,  or  a  Fr  uit.  Dr. 
Linnaus  has  diif imt;uifhed  thefe.  Thofe  which  fuf- 
tain  the  Leaves  he  calls  Petiolus ,  and  thofe  which  fuf- 
tain  the  Fruit,  Pcdunculas. 

A  Spike,  Spica ,  is  a  Part  of  a  Stalk  thick  fet  with 

*  ' 


Flowers  or  Fruits,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  an 
acute  Cone.  See  Plate  1.  Fig.  12. 

A  Thyrfe,  fee  Tbyrfus,  differs  from  a  Spike  in  that  the 
Flowers  or  Fruits  are  fet  more  loofely  on  it,  fo  that 
there  are  Spaces  vifible  between  them. 

A  Panicle,  Panicula ,  is  a  Stalk  diffufed  into  feveral  Pe¬ 
dicles  fuflaining  the  Flowers  or  Fruits.  See  Plate  1. 
Fig.  11. 

An  Umbel,  Umbella ,  is  the  Extremity  of  a  Stalk  or 
Branch,  divided  into  feveral  Pedicles  or  Rays,  begin¬ 
ning  from  the  fame  Point,  and  opening  in  fuch  a 
Manner  as  to  form  an  im^rted  Cone.  See  Plate  1 . 
Fig.  13.  When  the  Pedicles  (a),  into  which  the 
Stalk  is  divided,  are  fubdivided  into  others  of  the 
fame  Form,  upon  which  the  Flowers  or  Fruits  are 
difpofed  (b).  The  firft  Order  (a)  is  called  Rays,  the 
fecond  (b)  Pedicles.  That  Umbel  which  confifls  of 
one  Pedicle  only  is  called  a  Ample  Umbel.  See  Fig.  15. 
Plate  1.  That  which  is  compofed  both  of  Rays  and 
Pedicles,  is  called  a  compound  Umbel,  as  Fig.  13. 

A  Corymbus  differs  from  an  Umbel,  in  that  the  Rays 
or  Pedicles,  are  difpofed  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  form 
a  Sphere.  See  Plate  1.  Fig.  14. 

A  twining  Stalk,  caulis  volubilis,  is  one  which  twifts 
about  any  Prop  or  Tree  without  the  Help  of  Tendrils. 

Aclimbing  Stalk,  Caulis  fcandens,  is  that  which  faftens 
itfelf  to  any  Prop  or  neighbouring  Support  by  the 
Help  of  Tendrils. 

A  creeping  Stalk,  Caulis  repens,  is  that  which  lies  on 
the  Ground  and  propagates  itfelf  by ‘emitting  Roots 
at  the  Joints. 

A  trailing,  or  procumbent  Stalk,  Caulis  procumbens ,  is 
that  which  lies  on  the  Ground  unlefs  it  is  fupport'ed, 
but  does  not  emit  Roots. 

A  Tendril,  Capreolus  or  Clavicula,  is  a  Part  of  a  Stalk* 
or  rather  a  Branch  from  the  Side  of  a  Stalk,  placed 
oppofite  to  the  Leaf,  which  curls  and  lays  hold  on 
any  adjacent  Body,  and  thereby  fupports  the  Stalk, 
as  in  the  Vine,  &c.  .' 

A  Fruit,  Fruflus,  is  that  Part  of  a  Plant  which  con¬ 
tains 
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tains  the  Seed  with  its  Covering.  Of  this  there  are 
many  different  Forms. 

A  Cone,  Conus,  is  a  dry  Seed  Vefl'el,  confiding  of  fe- 
veral  ligneous  Parts,  adhering  clofely  together,  and 
feparating  when  ripe.  Of  this  there  are  feveral 
Sorts  which  differ  in  their  Form  and  Texture,  as  in 
Plats  2.  Fig.  I.  is  a  Cone  of  the  Pinaller  whofe  lig¬ 
neous  Scales  end  in  fharp  Protuberances,  which  open 
by  the  Warmth  of  the  Sun  in  the  Spring,  and  eafily 
emit  the  Seeds.  Fig.  2.  Plate  2.  fhews  the  Cone  of 
the  Cedar  of  Libanus  whofe  Scales  are  fmooth,  lying 
dole  over  each  other,  and  dropoff  leaving  the  mid¬ 
dle  Column  on  the  Branches.  Fig.  3.  Plate  2.  exhi¬ 
bits  a  Cone  of  the  Fir  Tree,  whofe  Scales  are  fmooth, 
and  the  Form  oblong.  Fig.  4,  and  5.  Plate  2.  fhews 
the  Cone  of  the  Cyprefs,  which  is  of  an  irregular 
fpherical  Form,  and  the  Scales  feparate  -emitting  the 
Seeds  from  between  them.  Fig.  6.  Plate  2.  repre- 
fents  the  Cone  of  the  Pine  Tree  whofe  Scales  termi¬ 
nate  in  blunt  Protuberances. 

Dry  Seed  Veffels,  according  to  the  Number  of  Cells 
into  which  they  are  divided,  are  called  Unicapfular, 
Bicapfular,  quitiquecapfular,  Cf.  See  Plate  2.  Fig.  8, 
and  9. 

An  Apple,  Pc  mum,  is  generally  underftood  to  be  a  flefhy 
Fruit  inclofing  feveral  hard  Seeds  in  the  Center,  but 
it  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  the  Antients  meant 
by  the  Title  Pomum,  for  this  Title  is  frequently 
ufed  in  their  Writings  to  exprels  Things  of  different 
Forms,  therefore  this  Epithet  fhould  be  only  applied 
to  thofe  Fruits  which  are  umbilicated,  and  contain 
many  Seeds.  See  Fig.  1 1.  and  j  2.  Plate  2. 

Acini  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  the  Berries  of  Grapes 
and  Currants,  but  is  ufed  in  a  more  extenfive  Senfe 
by  moft  of  the  Writers  on  Botany,  who  ftile  the 
fmall  Protuberances  of  Mulberries,  Strawberries, 
lAc.  Fig.  7.  Plate  2.  Acini. 

A  Cluffer,  Racemus ,  is  a  Stalk  divided  or  branched  into 
feveral  Pedicles,  fuffaining  the  Flowers  or  Fruits 
thick  fet  together  in  an  oblong  Form.  See  Fig.  12. 
Plate  2.  The  firff  of  thefe  Conditions  diftinguifhes 
it  from  a  Spike,  the  laff  from  a  Panicle. 

A  Pod,  Siliqua ,  is  a  long  membranaceous  Seed  Vefl'el, 
either  flat  or  round,  containing  one  or  two  Rows  of 
Seeds.  See  Fig.  13.  and  14.  Plate  2.  Some  of  thefe 
are  jointed,  each  of  the  Swellings  containing  one 
xSeed,  as  is  (hewn  Fig.  15.  Plate  2. 

The  Seeds  of  Corn  and  Grafs  are  called  Grains,  Grana. 
The  Leaf  which  covers  the  Grain  is  called  Chaff, 
Gluma,  Fig.  1 6.  Plate  2.  a  The  Beard,  Arijla.  b 
is  a  fmall  Needle  proceeding  from  the  Chaff.  The 
Chaff  which  has  no  Beard  is  called  naked. 

A 'Plum,  Prunum,  is  a  flefhy  Veffel  inclofing  a  hard 
brittle  Shell,  in  which  is  one  or  two  Seeds. 

A  Nut,  Nux,  is  a.£eed  covered  with  a  hard  dry  brittle 
Shell. 

A  Flower,  Flos,  is  the  Organs  of  the  Generation  of  both 
Sexes,  adhering  to  a  common  Placenta,  together 
with  their  common  Coverings ;  or  of  either  Sex  fepa- 
rately,  with  its  proper  Coverings,  if  it  have  any. 

Flowers  are  either  male,  female,  or  hermaphrodite. 
The  male  Flowers  have  Stamina  and  Summits,  but 
have  no  Ovary  or  Style.  Female  Flawers  have  an 


Ovary  and  Style,  but  have  no  Stamina  or  Summits 
Hermaphrodite  Flowers  have  both  Organs  of  Gene¬ 
ration. 

The  Ovary,  Ovarium,  *or  Gertnen,  according  to  Lin- 
naus,  is  the  Rudiment  of  the  Fruit.  See  a  Fig.  13. 
Plate  3.  and  fo  is  properly  the  female  Organ  o 
Generation. 

The  Style,  Stylus ,  is  a  Body  accompanying  the  Ovary, 
either  arifing  from  the.  Top  of  it,  fee  b  Fig.  13. 
Plate  3.  or  ftanding  as  an  Axis  in  the  Middle  with 
the  Embyrons  of  the  Seeds  round  it.  Fig.  12. 
Plate  3,  and  c  is  the  Stigma. 

The  Empaiement,  Calix,  is  generally  underffood  to 
mean,  thofe  lefs  tender  Leaves,  which  cover  the 
other  Parts  of  the  Flower.  See  Fig.  w.  a  Plate  3. 
Thefe,  according  to  Mu  Ray,  are  of  an  herbaceous 
Colour. 

The  Petals,  Petala ,  are  thofe  tender  fine-coloured 
Leaves  which  are  the  moll  confpicuous  Parts  of  a 
Flower.  See  Fig.  n.  b  Plate  3. 

The  Stamina  or  Filaments,  according  to  Linnaus, 
which  fome  call  Chives,  are  thofe  {lender  Threads 
which  generally  furround  the  Style.  See  c  Fig.  11. 
Plate  3. 

The  Summits  or  Apices,  which  Linnaus  calls  An- 
thera,  are'  thofe  Bodies  which  contain  the  Farina  fee - 
cundans  or  Prolifick  Powder,  analagous  to  the  male 
Sperm  in  Animals  ;  thefe  generally  terminate  the 
Summits.  See  d  Fig.  11.  Plate  3. 

Flowers  according  to  the  Number  of  their  Petals,  are 
called  monopetalous,  dipetalous,  tripetalous,  tetra- 
petalous,  &c. 

A  regular  monopetalous  Flower  is  that  in  which  the 
Petal  is  not  at  all  divided.  See  Fig.  1.  Plate  3.  or 
if  divided,  the  Segments  are  equal,  as  in  Fig.  2 
Plate  3. 

An  irregular  monopetalous  Flower,  is  that  in  which  the 
Pans  of  the  Petal  are  unequal,  as  in  Fig.  3.  Plate  3. 
thefe  Dr.  Linnaeus  calls  ringent  Flowers.  Mr.  Ray, 
Tour ne fort,  and  others,  call  all  thofe  monopetalous 
F lowers,  whole  Petals  are  connected  at  their  Bafe, 
and  fall  off  without  feparating;  but  Dr.  Linnaus 
calls  them  tetrapetalous  or  peniapetalous,  when  the 
Petal  is  divided  into  fo  many  Parts  to  the  Bottom. 

A  regular  polypetalous  Flower,  is  when  the  Petals  are 
equal  in  Size,  and  agree  in  Poffticn,  as  in  Fig.  7. 
Plate  3.  J 

An  irregular  polypetalous  Flow'er  is  when  the  Petals  do 
not  agree  together  in  Figure  and  Pofition.  See  Fig. 
9.  and  10.  Plate  3. 

A  labiated  or  Lip  Flower,  Flos  Labiatus,  is  an  irregular 
monopetalous  Flower  divided  ufually  into  two  Lips, 
as  in  Fig.  6.  Plate  3.  The  upper  Lip  a  is  called  the 
Creff,  Galea,  and  the  under  one  b,  the  Beard,  Bar¬ 
ba.  Some.imes  the  Creff  is  wanting,  as  in  Fig.  4. 
Plat'e  3.  and  then  the  Style  and  Stamina  fupply  its 
Place.  This  is  by  fome  called  an  unlabiated  Flower. 

A  papilionaceous  Flower,  Flos  papilionaceous,  in  fome 
Meafure  refembles  a  Butterfly  with  its  Wings  extend¬ 
ed.  See  Fig.  5.  and  7.  Plate  3.  It  always  confifts 
of  thefe  4  Paris:  The  Standard,  Vexillum  a ,  which 
is  a  large  Segment  or  Petal;  the  two  Wings,  Ala  b 
which  compofe  the  Sides ;  and  the  Keel,  Carina  c , 

which 
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which  is  a  concave  Petal  or  Segment,  refembling  the 
lower  Part  of  a  Boat;  the  Keel  is  fometimes  of  one 
Petal  or  Segment  and  entire’;  fometimes  it  confiftsof 
two  Petals  or  Segments  adhering  pretty  clofely  to¬ 
gether. 

A  Floret,  Flofculus ,  is  a  little  Tube  expanded  at  the 
Top,  ufuaily  into  five  Segments.  See  Fig.  17.  and  20. 
Plate  3.  and  fitting  upon  the  Embryon  of  a  fingle 
*  Seed  a;  from  the  inner  Part  of  the  Floret  arife  five 
Stamina  b,  which  uniting  together  form  a  Sheath  r; 
from  the  Embryon  of  the  Seed  a,  arifes  a  Style  d , 
which  pafTes  through  the  Sheath  c  to  which  it  is  con¬ 
ceded,  and  is  terminated  by  a  bifid  Stigma  which  is 
generally  reflexed,  e.  Thefe*are  hermaphrodite. 

A  Semifloret,  SemifloJ cuius ,  is  tubulcus  at  the  Bafe,  and 
afterwards  expanded  in  Form  of  a  Tongue.  See  Fig. 
18.  Plate  3.  Thefe  generally  form  the  Rays  of  com¬ 
pound  Flowers,  and  are  female. 

A  compound  Flower,  Flos  compofitus ,  is  that  which  is 
compofed  either  of  Florets,  Fig.  19.  Plate  3.  or  Se¬ 
miflorets,  Fig.  15.  Plate  3.  or  both  together.  Fig.  16. 
and  Fig.  20. 

A  Difk,  Di/cus ,  is  an  Aggregate  of  Florets  forming,  as 
it  were,  a  plain  Surface,  as  in  Fig.  19.  Plate  3.  Such 
Flowers  are  called  difeous  Flowers. 

A  Ray,  Radius ,  is  feveral  Semiflorets  fet  round  a  Diik. 
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See  Fig.  1 6.  a ,  Plate  3.  in  Form  of  a  radiant  Star. 
Such  Flowers  are  called  radiated  difeous  Flowers ; 
thofe  which  have  no  fuch  Ray  are  called  naked  dif¬ 
eous,  as  Fig.  19.  Plate  3. 

A  headed  Flower,  Flos  capitatus ,  is  that  which  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  Florets  and  Semiflorets  colle&ed  into  a  round- 
ifti  Head,  and  are  all  inclofed  in  one  common  fcaly 
Empalement,  as  in  Fig.  14.  Plate  3. 

A  whorled  Flower,  Flos  verticillatus ,  is  when  the  Flowers 
are  coiledted  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks  at  the  Bafc 
of  the  Leaves,  as  in  Fig.  22.  Plate  3. 

A  Mofs  Flower,  which  rifes  on  a  flender  Foot  Stalk 
from  the  Plant,  Fig.  27.  Plate  3.  with  the  Head  (or 
Capitulum ),  Fig.  28.  and  the  Cover  (or  Calyptra) 
which  opens  and  falls  off  when  the  Seeds  are  ripe. 

A  Cone  cut  through  the  Middle  longitudinally  to  re- 
prefent  how  the  Seeds  are  lodged  between  the  Scales. 
See  Fig.  22.  Plate  3. 

Fig.  24.  Plate  3.  (hews  the  Parts  of  a  Flower,  a  is  the 
Empalement,  b  the  Germen,  c  the  Style,  d  the 
Stigma,  e  the  Stamina,  f  the  Summit,  and  g  the  fame 
entire. 

Fig.  21.  Plate  3.  fhews  a  Flower  with  feveral  Ne&aria 
which  fit  clofe  to  the  Germen  a. 

Fig.  25.  a  fhews  a  Germen,  b  a  Style,  and  c  a  Stigma. 

Fig.  26.  fhews  a  Grain  of  Farina  fcecundans  magnified. 
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PLATE  IV. 


Contains  the  Figures  which  explain  the  Syjlem  of  Dr.  Linnaeu.;,  who  clajfes  the  FI  ants  by 

the  Number  of  Stamina  in  their  Flowers. 


Fig.  i.  fhews  a  Flower  with  one  Stamina  and  one 
Style,  which  he  titles  Monandria  Monogynia. 

Fig.  2.  fhews  a  Flower  with  two  Stamina  and  one  Style, 
which  he  titles  Diandria  Monogynia . 

Fig.  3.  fhews  a  Flower  with  three  Stamina  and  one 
Style,  which  he  titles  Triandria  Monogynia. 

Fig.  4.  (hews  a  Flower  with  four  Stamina  and  one  Style, 
which  he  titles  Petrandria  Monogynia. 

Fig.  5 .  fhews  a  Flower  with  five  Stamina  and  one  Style, 
which  he  titles  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Fig.  6.  fhews  a  Flower  with  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles, 
which  he  titles  Pentandria  Digynia. 

Fig.  7.  fhews  a  Flower  with  fix  Stamina  and  one  Style, 
which  he  titles  Hexandria  Monogynia. 

Fig.  8.  fhews  a  Flower  with  fix  Stamina  and  three 
Styles,  which  he  titles  Hexandria  Prigynia. 

Fig.  9.  fhews  a.  Flower  with  feven  Stamina  and  one 
Style,  which  he  titles  Heptandria  Monogynia. 

Fig.  10.  fhews  a  Flower  with  eight  Stamina  and  one 
Style,  which  he  titles  Oflandria  Digynia. 

Fig.  11.  fhews  a  Flower  with  nine  Stamina  and  one 
Style,  which  he  titles  Enneandria  Monogynia. 

Fig.  12.  fhews  a  Flower  with  ten  Stamina  and  one 
Style,  which  he  titles  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Fig.  13.  fhews  a  Flower  with  twelve  Stamina  and  one 
Style,  which  he  titles  Dodecandria  Monogynia. 

Fig.  14.  fhews  a  Flower  with  more  than  twelve  Sta¬ 
mina,  but  lefs  than  twenty,  and  thefe  arife  either 
from  the  Petals  or  the  Empalement,  and  with  one 
Style,  which  he  titles  Icofandria  Monogynia. 

Fig.  15.  fhews  a  Flower  with  a  great  Number  of  Sta¬ 
mina  and  one  Style,  which  he  titles  Polyandria  Mo¬ 
nogynia. 

Fig.  16.  fhews  a  Flower  with  two  long,  and  two  fhorter 
Stamina,  and  one  Style,  which  he  titles  Didynamia. 


Fig.  17.  fhews  a  Flower  with  four  long  and  two  fhort¬ 
er  Stamina,  and  one  Style,  which  he  titles  Petrady- 
namia. 

Fig.  18.  fliews  a  Flower  with  five  Stamina  which  are 
connected  with  the  Style  in  one  Body,  which  he  titles 
Monadelphia  Pentandria. 

Fig.  19.  fhews  a  Flower  with  ten  Stamina  and  one  Styl,e, 
which  are  joined  at  the  Bafe  into  one  Body,  which 
he  titles  Monadelphia  Decandria. 

Fig.  20.  fliews  a  Flower  with  many  Stamina  joined  in 
one  Body,  with  a  many-pointed  Style,  which  he  titles 
Monadelphia  Polyandria. 

Fig.  21.  fhews  a  Flower  with  fix  Stamina  joined  in  two 
Bodies,  which  he  titles  Diadelpbia  Hexandria. 

Fig.  22.  fhews  a  Flower  with  ten  Stamina,  nine  of  which 
are  joined  together  at  their  Bafe,  and  the  other  is  fe- 
parated,  with  one  Style.  This  he  titles  Diadelpbia 
Decandria. 

Fig.  23.  fliews  a  Flower  with  many  Stamina,  which  are 
conne&ed  at  their  Bafe  into  feveral  Clufters  or 
Bunches,  which  he  titles  Polyadelphia  Polyandria. 

Fig.  24.  fhews  a  fingle  Floret  of  a  compound  Flower. 
Thefe  which  are  hermaphrodite  have  five  Stamina 
and  one  Style  which  are  conne&ed  at  their  Bafe. 
This  Clafs  he  titles  Syngenejia. 

Fig.  25.  fhews  a  Flower  whofe  Stamina  are  conne£ted 
with,  and  feem  to  proceed  from,  the  Style,  which  is 
divided  into  two  Parts.  This  he  titles  Gynandria. 

Fig.  26.  fhews  a  Flower  of  the  fixteenth  Clafs,  which 
is  of  a  different  Figure  from  thofe  before  reprefented. 
The  Stamina  of  this  Hand  round  the  Column  formed 
by  the  Style. 

Fig.jij.  fhews  a  Floret  of  the  compound  Flowers  fitting 
upon  the  Germen  or  Embryo  of  the  Seed,  with  the 
two  reflexed  Stigmas  on  the  Top  of  the  Style. 
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Park.  Theat.  The  Theatre  of  Plants ,  by  John  Parkin¬ 
fon.  Printed  at  London  1649.  in  Fol. 

Pet.  James  Petiver,  his  Hifory  of  the  Englifh  Plants. 
Printed  at  London  in  Fol.  with  Cuts,  1713. 

Pif.  Braf.  William  Pifo,  bis  Natural  Hifory  of  Brafll. 
Printed  at  Leyden  1648.  in  Fol. 

Pluk.  Aim.  Alm3gertum  Botanicum,  by  Leonard  Pluk- 
net.  Printed  at  London  1696.  in  Folio. 

Pluk.  Amal.  Amaltheum  Botanicum,  by  Leonard  Pluk- 
net.  Printed  at  London  1703.  in  Fol.  • 

Pluk.  Mantifl'.  Mantifla  Almagefli  Botanici;  by  Leo¬ 
nard  Pluknet.  Printed  at  London  1700.  in  Fol. 

Pluk.  Phyt.  Fluknet’s  Phytograpbia,  e.  a  Delinea¬ 
tion  of  Plants.  Printed  at  London  1691.  and  1692. 
Fol. 

Plum.  Cat.  Father  Charles  Plumior,  his  Catalogue  of 
American  Plants.  Printed  at  Paris  1703.  in  4m. 

Plum.  N.  G.  New  Genera  of  American  Plants ,  by  Fa¬ 
ther  Plunder.  Printed  at  Paris  1713.  in  4m. 

Flum.  PI.  Am.  A  Dfcription  of  American  Plants  by 
Father  Plunder.  Printed  at  Paris  1693.  in  Fol. 

Pon.  Bald.  Ponae,  John,  his  Defcription  of  the  Plants 
growing  upon  Mount  Baidus  and  Verona.  Printed  at 
Antwerp  in  Fol.  1601. 

Ponted.  Pontedera,  his  Anthologia,  or  Dijcourfe  on  the 
Flowers  of  Plants.  Printed  at  Padua  1720.  in  4m. 

Raii  Flirt.  Ray’r  Hiflory  of  Plants.  Printed  at  London 
1686.  and  1704.  in  three  Volumes  Fol. 

RaiiMeth,  Ray,  John,  his  Method  of  clajjing  Plants 


improved  and  augmented.  Printed  at  London  1703.  8vo. 

Raii  Syn.  A  Synopjis  of  the  Britifh  Plants ,  by  John  Ray, 
augmented  by  Dr.  Dillenius.  Printed  at  London  1724. 
in  8vo. 

Raw.  Leonard  Rawolf’s  Travels  in  the  Eaf.  Printed 
at  London. 

Rea.  Flora,  Ceres,  and  Pomona,  by  John  Rea.  Printed 
at  London  1676.  *in  Fol.  % 

Rivin.  Auguflus  Quirinus  Rivini,  his  Order  of  ranging 
Plants  by  the  Figures  of  their  Flowers.  Pr.nted  in  five 
Claffes  at  Leipfick  in  1690,  1691,  and  1699.  *n  Fol, 
with  Figures. 

Roy.  Flor.  Leyd.  Adrian  Van  Royen,  P r of effor  of  Bo¬ 
tany  at  Leyden,  his  Prodromus,  or  Catalogue  of  the 
Plants  growing  in  the  Phyfick  Garden  at  Leyden, 
Printed  at  Leyden  1741.  in  8vo. 

Sauv.  Flora  Monfpelienfis  by  Fr.  Sauvagc  Hage  8vo, 

1 7  5  5  • 

Scheuch.  John  Jacob  Scheuzer,  his  Obfervations  of  the 
Plants  he  difeovered  growing  on  the  Alps,  in  three 
Journeys.  Printed  at  Leyden,  in  two  Volumes  4m, 

1J2< 

Sloan.  Cat.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  growing  in  iloe 
Ifland  of  Jamaica,  by  Sir  Flans  Sloane,  M.  D.  Printed 
at  London  1696.  in-  8vo. 

Sloan.  Hirt.  A  Natural  Hiflory  of  Jamaica,  by  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  M.  D.  Printed  at  London  1707.  and  1725. 
in  two  Volumes  Folio. 

Swert.  A  Florilegium,  or.  A-  Colleflion  of  Flowers  by 
Swertius.  Printed  at  Frankfort  1612.  in  Fol. 

Tab.  Ic.  Icons  of  Plants,  by  Tabernsemonianus.  Printed 
at  Frankfort  1590.  in  Fol. 

1  ourn.  Injhtutions  of  Botany ,  by  Joleph  Pitton  Tour- 
nefort.  Printed  at  Paris  l  7 16.  4to. 

T.  Cor.  A  Corollary  to  the  Infitutions  of  Botany,  by 
Joleph  Pitton  Tournefort.  Printed  at  Paris  1703.  4to. 

’Frew,  Chrirtopher  Jacob  Trew  Daftor  of  Phyjic,  F.  R. 
S.  and  of  the  Academy  of  natural  Curicfities,  who  has 
publijhed  five  Decades  of  rare  Plants  finely  illuminated  in 
folio  at  Neurenberg. 

Triumf.  John  Baptirt  Triumfetta,  his  Obfervations  on 
the  Vegetation  of  Plants,  with  his  hliflory  of  the  Plants 
growing  about  Rome.  Printed  at  Rome  1685,  !n  4t0’ 

Triumf.  Syl.  John  Baptiit  Triumfetta,  his  Syllabus  f 
the  Plants  in  the  Phyfick  Garden  at  Rome. 

V-aill.  Sebartian  Vaillant,  his  new  Genera  of  Plants. 
Printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Vaill.  Dif.  Sebartian  Vaillant’s  Dlfcourfe  on  the  Structure 
of  Flowers.  Printed  at  Leyden  1718.  in  410. 

Volk.  Flora  Neurenbergenfls.  An  Account  of  Plants  in 
the  Garden  c/Neurenberg,  of  Dr.  Volkamer.  Printed 
at  Neurenberg  1700.  4to. 

Zan.  A  Hifory  of  Plants,  by  Jacob  Zanonj.  Printed 
at  Bologna  1675,  in  Folio, 


T  H  E 


The  Clafs  and  Order  of  each  Plant,  according  to  the  Syftem  of  Dr. 

Linnaeus. 


Genus. 

Clafs. 

Order. 

Genus. 

Clafs. 

Order 

Genus. 

Clafs. 

Order. 

Abies 

21 

9 

Apium 

5 

2 

Bombax 

x3 

1 

Abrotanum 

19 

2 

Apocynum 

5 

2 

Bontia 

14 

2 

Abftnthium 

18 

2 

Aquilegia 

r3 

5 

Borbonia 

x7 

0 

j 

Abutilon 

l6 

3 

Arabis 

1 5 

2 

Borrago 

5 

I 

Acacia 

13 

1 

Arachis 

*7 

3 

Bofta 

5 

2 

Acalypha 

21 

9 

Arbutus 

10 

1 

Brabejum 

4 

I 

Acanthus 

H 

2 

Ardtium 

x9 

1 

BralTica 

15 

2 

Acer 

23 

1 

Ardfcotis 

19 

4 

Breynia 

l3 

I 

Ace  to  fa 

6 

3 

Argemone 

T3 

1 

Bromelia 

6 

I 

Aconitum 

13 

3 

Ariftolochia 

20 

5 

Browallia 

x4 

2 

Acorus 

6 

1 

Armeniaca 

12 

1 

Brunsfelfia 

5 

I 

Aclaea 

13 

X 

Arnica 

19 

2 

Bryonia 

21 

10 

Adenanthera 

10 

1 

Artedia 

5 

2 

Bubon 

5 

?/  2 

I 

Adonis 

13 

7 

Artemifia 

18 

2 

Buddleja 

4 

jffifchynomene 

17 

3 

Arum 

20 

7 

Bugula 

14 

I 

iEfculus 

7 

1 

Arundo 

3 

2 

Bulbocodium 

6 

I 

Agave 

6 

1 

Afarina 

J4 

2 

Bunias 

15 

1 

2 

Ageratftm 

17 

1 

Afarum 

1 1 

1 

Bunium 

5 

2 

Agrimone 

1 1 

2 

Afclepias 

5 

2 

Buphthalmum 

l9 

2 

Agroftemma 

10 

5 

Afcyrum 

18 

3 

Bupleurum 

5 

2 

Alaternus 

5 

1 

Afpalathus 

17 

3 

Butomus 

9 

3 

Alcea 

1 6 

3 

Afparagus 

6 

1 

Buxus 

2 1 

4 

Alchimilla 

4 

r 

Afperugo 

5 

1 

Cacalia 

2 1 

1 

1 

Allium 

6 

1 

Afphodelus 

6 

1 

Cacao 

18 

1 

Alnus 

21 

4 

Afplenium 

24 

1 

Cachrys 

5 

2 

Aloe 

6 

1 

After 

19 

2 

Cadtus 

12 

1 

Alpinia 

1 

1 

Aftragalus 

17 

0 

0 

Caefalpina 

10 

1 

Alyflum 

15 

1 

Aftrantia 

5 

2 

Calendula 

!9 

4 

Amaranthus 

21 

5 

Athamanta 

5 

2 

Caila 

20 

7 

Amaryllis 

6 

1 

Atradtylis 

17 

1 

Caltha 

l3 

7 

Ambrofia 

21 

5 

Atraphaxis 

6 

2 

Cameraria 

5 

1 

Amethyftea 

2 

1 

Atriplex 

23 

1 

Campanula 

5 

1 

Ammannia 

4 

1 

Atropha 

5 

1 

Canna 

1 

1 

Am  m  i 

5 

2 

Avena 

3 

2 

Cannabis 

22 

5 

1 

Amomum 

1 

1 

Aurantium 

18 

2 

Capparis 

l3 

Amorpha 

n 

3 

Auricula  Urft 

5 

1 

Capraria 

14 

2 

Amygdalus 

12 

1 

Azalea 

5 

1 

Capftcum 

5 

1 

Anacardium 

10 

1 

Baccharis 

19 

2 

Cardamine 

1 1; 

2 

Anacyclus 

19 

3 

Banifteria 

10 

3 

Cardiaca 

14 

1 

Anagallis 

5 

1 

Barleria 

14 

2 

Cardioipermum 

8 

3 

Anagyris 

10 

1 

Bartramia 

10 

1 

Carduus 

T9 

1 

Ananas 

6 

1 

Bale!  la 

5 

3 

Carica 

22 

0 

Afiaftatica 

x5 

1 

Bauhinia 

1 0 

1 

Carlina 

19 

j 

1 

Anchufa 

5 

1 

Beilis 

*9 

2 

Carpinus 

.7 

21 

8 

Andrachne 

2 1 

1 1 

Bellonia 

5 

1 

Carthamus 

19 

1 

Androface 

5 

1 

Berberis 

6 

1 

Carum 

✓ 

2 

Andryala 

19 

1 

Befleria 

*4 

2 

Caryophyllus 

1 3 

1 

Anemone 

l3 

‘6 

Beta 

5 

2 

Caflia 

10 

1 

Anethum 

5 

2 

Betonica 

J4 

1 

Caftine 

5 

21 

3 

8 

Angelica 

5 

2 

Betula 

21 

4 

Caltanea 

Anguria 

2 1 

10 

Bidens 

1 9 

1 

Catananche 

J9 

1 

Anil 

*7 

3 

Bignonia 

1 4 

2 

Catefbaea 

4 

1 

Anona 

x3 

7 

Bifcutella 

15 

1 

Ceanothus 

1 

Anthemis 

l9 

2 

Biferrula 

1 7 

3 

Cedrus 

-/ 

< 

1 

Anthericum 

6 

1 

Biftorta 

8 

3 

Celaftrus 

5 

c 

1 

Antholyza 

0 

J) 

1 

Bixa 

*3 

1 

Celofta 

1 

Anthofpermum 

23 

2 

Blitum 

1 

2 

Cel  ft  a 

J 

1 4 

2 

Anthyllis 

3 

Bocconia 

13 

1 

Celtis 

21 

2 

Antirrhinum 

Aphaca 

1  14 

1  *7 

3 

Boerhaavia 

1 

1 

Centaurea 

J9 

Genus 

Genus.  Clafs. 

Cephalanthus  4 

Ceraftium  io 

Ceratonia  22 

Cerbera  i  5 

Cercis  j 

Cereus  |  1 2 

Cerinthe  I  5 

jCeftrum  |  5 

Chserophyllum  I  5 

Chamaerops,  Appendix 

Cheiranthus 
CheUdonium 
Chelone 
Chenopodium 
Chionanthus 

Chironia 

Chondriila 
Chryfanthemum 
Chryfobalanus 
Chryfocoma 
Chryfopbyllum 
Chryfofplenium 
Cicer 
Cichorium 
Cicuta 
Circea 
Ciffampelos 
Ciftus 

Citharexylon 
Citrus 
Claytonia 
Clematis 
Cleome 
Clethra 
Cliffortia 
Clinopodium 
Clitoria 
Clufia 
Cutia 
Clypeola 
Cneorum 
Cnicus 
Cochlearia 
Coffea 
Coix 

Colchicum 
Coldenia 
Collinfonia 
Columnea 
Colutea 
Comarum 
Commelina 
Conium 
Conocarpus 
Convallaria 
Convolvulus 
Conyxa 
Cprchorus 
Cordia 
Coreopfis 
Conandrum 
Coriaiia 


Order. 

i 

4 

5 

i 
i 
i 
i 

1 

2 


1 5 

i3 
13 

5 
2 

5 

i9 
19 
13 
19 

5 

10 

*7 

19 

5 
2 

22 

13 
H 
18 

5 

*3 

15 

10 

22 

14 

17 
13 

22 
3 

19 

5 

21 

6 


2 

1 

2 
2 

i 

1 

1 

2 
1 
1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 
1 
1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

7 

2 

1 

10 

1 

3 

1 

i3 

1 


Genus. 

Coris 

Corifpermum 
Cormis 
Cornutia 
Coronilta 
Cor  tufa 
Corylus 
Coftus 
Cotula 
Cotyledon 
Crambe 
Craniolaria 
Craflula 
Cratsegus 
Crateva 
Crepis  . 

Crefcentia 
Crin.um 
Crithmum 
Crocus 
Crotolaria 
Croton 
Crucianella 
Cucubalus 
Cucumis 
Cucurbita 
Cuminum 
Cunonia 
Cuprellus 
Curcuma 
Cyclamen 
Cydonia 
Cynanchum 
Cynara 
Cynogloffum 
Cypripedium 
Cytifus 
Dalechampia 
Damafonium 
Daphne 
Datifca 
Datura 
Daucus 
Delphinium 
Dentaria 
Dianthera 
Dianthus 
Didtamnus 
Diervilla 
Digitalis 
Diofcorea 
Diofma 

Diofpyros 
Dipfacus 
Dodartia 
Doronicum 

Dordenia 
Drab  a 

D  race  ceph  alum 

D  r  aeon  t  iu  m 
Durantia 
Ebenus 


Clafs. 

5 

I 

4 

14 
17 

5 

21 
1 

19 

10 

15 
14 

5 

12 

I I 

19 
14 

6 

5 

3 

17 

21 

4 

10 
21 
21 

5 

3 

21 

1 

5 

12 
5 

19 

5 

20 

17 

2  3 

6 

8 

22 
5 
5 

*3 
15 

2 

10 

10 

3 

14 
22 


Order.| 

1 

2 

1 

2 
2 
1 
8 

1 

2 

4 

2 


5 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 
1 

3 

9 

1 

3 

10 
10 

2 


1 

9 

1 

1 

L 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

5 

1 


23 

4 

H 

19 

4 

15 

H 

20 
14 
17 


9 

1 

2 

3 
2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

6 

1 

2 

1 

o 

2 

I 


I 

1 

7 

2 


Genus. 
Echinophora 
Echinops 
Echium 
Elaeagnus 
Elephantopus 
Emerus 
Empetrum 
Ephedra 
Epigaca 
Epilobium 
Epimedium 
Erica 
Erigeron 
Erinus 
Eriocephalus 
Eruca 
Ervum 
Eryngium 
Eryfimum 
Erythrina 
Erythronium 
Euonymus 
Eupatorium 
•  Euphorbia 
Faba 
Fagonia 
Fagus 
Ferula 
Ficus 

Foeniculum 
Fragaria 
F.rangula 
Fraxinus 
Fritillaria 

Fuchfia,  Appendix 
Fumaria 
Galanthus 
Galega 
Galenia 
Galeopfis 
Galium 
Garcinia 
Garidella 
Genifta 
Gentiana 
Geranium 
Gefnera 
Geum 
Gladiolus 
Glediifia 
Globularia 
Gloriofa 
Glycine 
Glycyrrhixa 
Gnaphalium 
Gomphrena 
Goflypium 
Gratiola 
Grewia 

Gronovia 
Groffularia 


OrdetLl 


21 


Guajacum 


G  enus. 

Clals. 

Older. 

Genus. 

Guilandina 

IO 

1 

1 

Kalmia 

Gundelia 

19 

1 

Karatas  : 

Gypfophy^a 

10 

0 

Koempferia 

Haemanthus 

6 

1 

Kiggelaria 

Haematoxylum 

10 

1 

Knautia 

Halleria 

14 

2 

Laftuca 

Hamamelis 

4 

2 

Lagoecia 

Hedera 

5 

1 

Lamium 

Hedy  (arum 

17 

3 

Lantana 

Helenium 

*9 

2 

Lapfana 

Helianthemum 

*3 

1 

Larix 

Helianthus 

19 

0 

0 

Laferpitium 

Heli&eres 

20 

6 

Lathyrus 

Heliocarpos 

1 1 

2 

Lavandula 

Heliotropium 

5 

1 

Lavatera 

Helleboras 

13 

7 

Laurus 

Lawfonia 

Kemerocallis 

6 

1 

Hepatica 

13 

.  7 

Ledum 

Hermannia 

16 

1 

Leontice 

Hermodadlylus 

3 

1 

Leonurus 

Hernandia 

21 

n 

j 

Lepidium 

Herniaria 

15 

2 

Leucojurii 

Hefperis 

15 

2 

,I?ichen 

Hibifcus 

16 

3 

Ligutlicum 

Hieracium 

19 

Liguftrum 

Hippocaftaftum 

7 

1 

Lilium 

Hippocratea 
Hippomane  Appen. 

21 

1 

Limodorum 

Limon 

Hippophae 

21 

•  4 

Limonium 

Holcus 

23 

1 

Linaria 

Hordeum 

3 

2 

Linum 

Horminum 

14 

1 

Lippia  | 

Hottonia 

5 

1 

Liquidamber 

Hura 

21 

9 

Lithofpermum 

Hyacinthus 

6 

1 

Lobelia 

Hydrangea 

10 

2. 

Lonchitis 

Hydrophyllon 

5 

1 

Lonicera 

Hymensea 

10 

1 

Loranthus 

Hyofcyamus 

5 

1 

Lotus 

Hypecoum 

4 

2 

Ludvigia 

Hypericum . 

18 

.  3 

Luffa 

Hyffopus 

M 

1 

Lunaria 

Jafminum 

2 

1 

Lupinus 

Jatropha 

21 

9 

Lupulus 

Jberis 

i5 

1 

Lychnis 

Ilex 

4 

3 

Lycium 

Impatiens 

19 

5 

Lycoperficon 

Imperatoria 

5 

2 

Lvlimachia 

j  . 

Ingao 

13 

1 

Lythrum 

Inula 

19,. 

2 

Magnolia 

Johnfonia 

4 

I; 

Malope 

Ipomoea 

1 

I 

Malpighia 

Iris 

3 

I 

Malva 

1  fat  is 

15 

2 

M.alus 

Ifepyrum 

13 

7 

Mammea 

Itea 

5  . 

1 

Mandragora 

Juglans 

21 

8 

Maranta 

Jancus 

6 

1 

Marrubium 

Juniperus 

22 . 

1 1 

Martynia 

Juffiisea 

.  10 

1 

Matricaria 

Jufticia 

2 

1 

Maurocenia 

Ixia 

3 

1 

Meadia 

Clafs. 

Order. 

Genus. 

Clafs. 

Order 

10 

1 

Medicola 

6 

3 

6 

1 

Mcdica 

17 

3 

1 

1 

Medicago 

17 

3 

22 

9 

Melampyru  m 

*4 

2 

4 

1 

Melalloma 

10 

1 

19 

1 

Melia 

10 

1 

5 

1 

Melianthus 

14 

3 

14 

1 

Melifla 

14 

1 

14 

2 

Melo  ' 

21 

10 

19 

1 

Melongena 

5 

1 

21 

9 

Melothria 

3 

1 

5 

2 

Menifpermum  " 

6 

3 

17 

0 

Mentha 

1 4 

1 

J4 

1 

Mentzelia 

13 

1 

16 

0 

0 

Mercurialis 

22 

8 

9 

1 

Meiembryanthe-  ? 

8 

r 

mum  ) 

12 

4 

10 

1 

Mefpilus 

12 

4 

6 

1 

Micropus 

19 

4 

H 

1 

Milium 

3 

2 

15 

1 

Milleria 

19 

4 

6 

1 

Mimofa  * 

13 

1 

1 3 

7 

Mimulus 

14 

2 

5 

2 

Mirabilis 

5 

I 

2 

1 

Mitella 

10 

6 

1 

Mollugo 

3 

3 

20 

1 

Moiucella 

14 

1 

10 

2 

Momordica 

21 

10 

5 

5 

Monarda 

2 

1 

T4 

2 

Morina 

2 

1 

5 

5 

Mar  us 

21 

4 

M 

2 

Muntingia 

13 

1 

21 

8 

Mu  fa 

23 

r 

,5 

1 

Mufcari 

6 

1 

l9 

5 

Myagrum 

1 

24 

1 

Myrica 

22 

4 

5 

1 

Myrtus 

1  2 

1 

6 

1 

Napoea 

16 

d 

:> 

J7 

3 

NarcifTus 

6 

1 

4 

1 

Nafturtium 

15 

I 

2 1 

10 

Nepeta 

H 

1 

*5 

1 

Nerium 

5 

1 

*7. 

3 

Nicotian  a 

5 

1 

22 

5 

Nigelia 

13 

5 

10 

5 

Nyttanthes 

2 

1 

5 

1 

Nymphsea 

*3 

1 

5 

1 

Nyffa 

23 

2 

5 

1 

Ocymum 

J4 

1 

1 1 

1 

CEnantne 

5 
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BELE  T  ree.  See  Populus.. 

ABIES  ;  The  Fir-tree.  In  French  Sapin  and 
Avet. 

The  Charaflers  of  this  tree  are, 

It  bath  male  Flowers ,  which  are  produced  at  remote 
Difances  from  the  Cones  on  the  fame  Tree.  Thefe  are 
compofed  of  many  Stamina  joined  in  a  Column,  fupporting 
ercfl  Summits,  and  are  difpofed  in  a  conical  Spike.  The 
Female  Flowers  are  alfo  collected  in  a  fcaly  Cone  ;  each 
Scale  having  generally  two  Flowers.  Thefe  have  no  Petals, 
but  from  the  Embryo  arifes  a  fingle  Style ,  crowned  with  a 
blunt  Stigma.  The  Embryo  afterwards  turns  to  an  oblong 
Seed  or  Nut,  inclofed  between  the  Scales  of  the  Cones,  each 
Scale  having  for  the  mof  Part  two  Seeds  under  it.  To  this 
is  to  be  added,  that  the  leaves  of  the  Tree  are  produced 
fingle ,  whereas  thbfe  of  the  Pine  have  two  or  more  Leaves 
offing  from  the  fame  Sheath: . 

The  Species  of  this  Tree,  which  are  at  prefent  to 
be  found  in  the  Engl'tfo  Gardens,  are, 

1.  Abies  taxi  folio,  frit  flu  furfum  fpeflante.  Tourn. 
The  Silver  or  Yew-leaved  Fir  Tree. 

2.  Abies  tenuiori  folio,  fruflu  deorfum  inf  exo.  Tourn. 
The  Common  Fir  or  Pitch  Tree  ;  fometimes  called,  The 
Norway  or  Spruce  Fir. 

3.  Abies  minor,  peflinatrs  foliis,  Virginiana,  conis 
parvis  fubrotundis.  Pluk.  Aim.  Virginian  Fir  Tree  with 
fmall  roundifh  Cones,  commonly  called  Plemlock  Fir. 

4.,  Abies  picea  foliis  brevibus,  conis  minimis.  Rand. 
The  Pitch-leaved  Fir  Tree,  with  fmall  Cones,  commonly 
called,  The  Newfoundland  Black  Spruce  Fir. 

5.  Abies  picea:  foliis  breviorihus,  conis  parvis  biunci- 
alibus  laxis.  Rand.  The  fhortefl  Pitch-leaved  Fir  Tree, 
with  loofe  Cones,  commonly  called ,  The  Newfoundland . 
White  Spruce  Fir.. 

6.  Abies  taxi foliis,  odcra,  Balfami  Gileddenfs.  Rail. 
Hif.  App.  The  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir. 

7.  Abies  orient alis,  folio  brevi  L?  tetragono,  fruflu 
minimo,  deorfum  inflexoST.  Eaftern  Fir  Tree,  with  fhort 
fquare  Leaves,  and  fmall  Fruit  hanging  downward. 

8.  Abies  major  Sinenfts,  peflinaiis  taxi  foliis  fubtus 
eaftis ,  conis  grandioribus  furfum  ■  rigentibus,  foliorum  & 
fquamarum  apiculis  fpinofis'.  Pluk.  Almath.'  Great  Fit 
Tree  of  China,  with  Yew  Leaves,  large  Cones  grow¬ 
ing  upright,  and  the  Points  of  the  Leaves  prickly. 

9.  Abies  maxima  Sinenfts,  peflinatis  taxi  foliis,  apiculis 
non  fpinofis ,  Pluk.  Almath.  Greateft  China  Fir  Tree 
with.  Yew  Leaves  not  prickly  at  their  Points. 
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The  1  ft  and  2d  Sorts  of  Fir  are  very  common  in* 
raoft  Gardens,  and  Plantations  of  ever-green  Trees. 

The  1  ft  grows  in  great  Plenty  about  Strafburg,  and 
fome  other  Parts  of  Germany  ;  from  whence  the  Tur¬ 
pentine  is  brought  to  England.  But  the  moft  beautiful 
of  thefe  Trees  are  growing  upon  Mount  Olympus,  from 
whence  I  have  received  Cones,  which  were  upwards 
of  a  Foot  in  Length.  Dr.  Tournefort ,  in  his  Travels 
mentions  the  Firs  of  Mount  Olympus  as  the  moft  beauti¬ 
ful  Trees  in  the  Levant. 

The  2d  Sort  which  is  very  common  in  the  Woods 
of  Norway  is  the  Tree  that  affords  the  white  Deal,  and 
grows  in  the  Valleys  where  the  Soil  is  very  deep. . 

There  are  two  or  three  Varieties  of  this  Species, 
greatly  differing  in  the  Length  and  Colour  of  their 
Leaves,  as  alfo  in  the  Size  of  their  Cones,  one  of  which 
has  been  diftinguiftied  by  Nurfery  Gardeners,  under 
the  Title  of  Long  Coned  Cornifo  Fir.  The  Leaves  of 
this  are  whiter,  and  much  lbnger  than  the  others ;  the 
Cones  are  alfo  of  a  greater  Length  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Sort,  fo  that  by  the  Appearance  of  the  Trees, 
any  Perfon  might  fuppofe  them  to  be  a  diftindt  Species. 
But  from  the  Seeds  which  were  carefully  taken  from 
this  Sort,  both  Varieties  of  Plants  have  rifen,  therefore 
they  muft  be  only  deemed  Varieties.  There  is  alfo  a  3d 
Variety,  whofe  Leaves  are  final ler  and  fhorter  than  the 
common  Fir.  The  feeds  of  this  have  been  fent  to 
England  from  the  Northern  Parts  of  America,  but  as 
the  Trees  advance  in  Growth,  they  approach  fo  nearly 
to  the  common  Sort,  as  not  to  be  diftinguiftied;  it. may 
be  prefumed  therefore  that  they  are  the  fame. 

From  this  Tree  the  Pitch  is  drawn,  and  hence  it  had 
the  Title  of  th tficea,  or  Pitch  Tree.  . 

The  3d  Sort .  was  formerly  growing  in  the  Bifhop  of 
London’s  Garden  at  Fulham 4  and  of  late  Years  there  has 
been  a  great  Number  of  the  Trees  rai fed  from  . the  Cones 
which  have  been  brought  from  America.  This  Sort  is 
very  hardy  in  refpedf  to  Cold  ;  but  it  lhould  have  a 
moift  Soil  ;  for  in  dry  land  it.  makes  very  little  Pro- 
grefs.  It  never  grows  to  be  a  very  large  Tree  in  its  na¬ 
tive  Soil,  but  fhoots  its  Branches  out  horizontally  to  a 
great  Diftance,  and  is  not  fo  beautiful  as  the  other  Firs ; 
the  Leaves  glowing  but  thinly  upon  the  Branches,  and 
having  fo  much  the  Refemblance  of  thofe  of  the  Yew, 
that  at  a  fmall  Diftance  they  are  not  eafily  diftinguiftied 
from  that  Tree,  even  by  Perfons  of  Skill. 

The  4th  Sort  .is  a  Native  of  North  America,  from 
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whence  the  feeds  have  been  brought  to  England,  and 
great  Numbers  of  the  Plants  raifed.  This  is  called  by 
the  Inhabitants  in  America,  the  Black  Spruce  Fir,  pro¬ 
bably  from  the  Colour  of  the  Bark,  for  the  Leaves  are 
not  of  a  darker  Colour  than  thofe  of  the  White.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Swamps  and  Bogs,  and  never  becomes 
a  very  large  Tree. 

The  5  th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  fame  Country;  but 
it  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains  and  higher  Lands, 
and  arrives  to  a  much  greater  Size  than  the  former. 
The  Leaves  of  both  thefe  Trees  are  by  the  Inhabitants 
of  America  ufed  indifferently  for  the  making  of  Spruce 
Beer ,  from  whence  they  had  the  Appellation  of  Spruce 
' Tree .  There  were  many  Years  ago  fome  Plants  of  this 
Sort  growing  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Bifhop  of  London  at 
Fulham,  in  thofe  of  Mr.  Reynoldfon  at  Hillendon  near 
Uxbridge,  and  Mr.  Darby  Gardener  at  j Hoxton,  but  thefe 
have  been  long  deflroyed  ;  fo  that  in  the  Gardens  near 
London ,  there  are  not  any  of  thefe  Trees  which  are 
much  above  thirty  Years  Growth.  Thofe  in  the  elegant 
Gardens  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  at  Whitton 
near  Houn flow,  are  by  much  the  fined  I  have  feen.  But 
there  mull  be  fome  Trees  of  a  greater  Age  in  Devon- 
jhire,  unlefs  they  have  been  deflroyed  :  for  in  the  Year 
1734,  I  received  fome  Branches  of  this  Tree  full  of 
Cones,  from  a  Gentleman  of  that  Country,  who  had 
feveral  of  the  Trees  then  growing,  which  were  of  a 
confiderable  Size.  Thefe  had  been  raifed  from  Seeds 
brought  from  Newfoundland,  from  whence  there  has 
been  of  late  Years  a  great  Number  of  the  Cones  brought 
to  England,  fome  of  which  were  called  Red  Spruce  ;  but 
the  Plants  which  have  been  raifed  from  theSeeds,  are  fo 
like  thofe  of  the  Black,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  it ; 
nor  can  I  perceive  any  Difference  in  their  Cones,  fo  that 
it  may  be  fuppofed  they  are  the  fame. 

Frorrji  both  thefe  Species  of  Fir,  exudes  a  fine  clear 
Turpentine  of  a  ftrong  Scent,  which  the  Native  Indians 
ufe  to  cure  green  Wounds,  and  alfo  for  fome  internal 
Diforders :  and  of  late  Years  the  Englij h  Phyficians 
in  North  America,  have  likewife  adopted  it  into  their 
Practice. 

The  6th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  America ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  have  been  brought  into  Europe.  This 
Tree  abounds  with  a  clear  fragrant  Turpentine,  com¬ 
monly  fold  in  England  for  the  Balm  of  Gilead ;  and  from 
hence  the  Title  of  Balm  of  Gilead  has  been  given  to 
this  Species  of  Fir,  tho’  the  Tree  from  whence  the 
true  Balm  of  Gilead  is  taken,  is  near  of  kin  to  the  Te- 
rebinthus  or  Piifachia-nut. 

This  Sort  of  Fir,  while  young,  is  the  moft  beautiful 
of  any  of  the  Kinds  yet  known  ;  but  in  almoft  all  the 
Places  where  thefe  Trees  have  been  planted,  they 
have  not  continued  fair  above  ten  or  twelve  Years  ; 
and  where  they  have  thriven  mod  while  young, 
there  they  have  fooneft  decayed.  The  firft  Appear¬ 
ance  of  their  Decay  is,  their  producing  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Cones,  and  Male  Flowers;  foon  after  which, 
their  leading  Shoot  turns  crooked,  and  a  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Turpentine  runs  down  their  Stems  ;  then  their 
Leaves  fall  off,  and,  in  a  year  or  two,  they  die. 
This  fudden  Decay  of  the  Trees  has  brought  them  into 
Difrepute,  fo  that  few  Perfons  at  prefent  care  to  plant 
them  ;  for  the  fame  has  happened  in  mod  Soils  and 
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Situations ;  nor  have  I  feen  any  free  from  this  Acci¬ 
dent,  except  at  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  at  Wo- 
burn-Abbey  ;  where,  in  that  noble  Plantation  of 
ever-green  Trees,  are  Numbers  of  this  Sort  of  confide¬ 
rable  Growth  which  yet  remain  in  good  Health.  The 
Soil  in  which  thefe  are  planted,  is  a  deep  Sand,  fo  that  their 
roots  may  ftrike  deep,  without  meeting  any  Obffru&ion, 
to  which  the  prefent  Vigour  of  the  Trees  is  imputed. 

The  7  th  Sort  Was  difeovered  in  the  Levant  by 
Dr.  Fournefort,  whofent  the  Cones  to  the  royal  Garden 
at  Paris.  This  Kind  of  Fir  is  very  common  in  the 
Mountains  of  the  Archipelago,  from  whence  the  Cones 
may  be  eafily  procured.  It  has  alfo  been  found  in 
Ifria  and  Dalmatia  ;  and  it  may  probably  grow  in  many 
other  Places. 

The  other  two  Sorts  are  very  common  in  China , 
from  whence  I  have  received  Seeds  and  Branches  of 
both  Kinds  ;  but  the  Seeds,  having  been  taken  out 
of  their  Cones  before  they  were  brought  over,  were 
dried  up,  and  loft  their  Germ,  fo  that  pone  of  them 
grew  :  whoever,  therefore,  is  defirous  to  propagate  any 
of  tiie  coniferous  Trees,  fhould  have  the  Cones  gather¬ 
ed  when  ripe,  before  they  open  and  let  out  the 
Seeds,  ,in  which  they  will  continue  frefh  a  long 
Time.  Whereas  if  the  Seeds  are  taken  out  of  the  Cones, 
they  will  not  retain  their  growing  Quality,  fo  as  to  be 
tranfported  from  one  Country  to  another,  at  any  con¬ 
fiderable  Diflance. 

Thefe  Sorts  are,  at  prefent,  very  rare  in  England  : 
the  8th  was  formerly  growing  in  the  Garden  of 
Mr.  Edward  Morgan  in  Wefminifler,  a  Branch  of  which 
was  given  Mr.  Ray  by  Mr.  Doody,  a  very  curious  Bota- 
nift  ;  but  this  Tree  has  been  deflroyed  many  Years  ago. 
The  Leaves  of  it  are  much  longer  than  thofe  of  any  other 
Kind  of  Fir  yet  known  ;  but  as  there  have  not  been 
any  Cones  of  thefe  Trees  brought  into  England,  I  know 
not  how  they  differ  from  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts  in 
this  refpe£t.  The  Seeds  indeed,  which  I  have  received, 
were  larger  than  thofe  of  any  other  Fir  I  have  yet  feen. 

Thefe  Trees  are  all  raifed  from  Seeds  taken  out  of 
their  polyfpermous  Cones.  The  way  to  get  out  the 
Seeds  is,  by  expofing  the  Cones  to  a  gentle  Fire,  which 
will  caufe  their  fquamous  Cells  to  open,  and  readily 
emit  their  Seeds :  But  they  fhould  not  be  expofed  to 
too  great  a  Heat.  This  ought  not  to  be  done  until 
you  are  ready  to  fow  them  ;  which  is  befl  performed  in 
the  latter  End  of  March. 

Thefe  Plants  fhould  be  all  raifed  in  a  Nurfery,  where 
they  may  be  prote&ed  from  the  Birds ;  otherwife  they 
will  be  in  Danger  of  being  deflroyed  when  they  firft 
come  up.  For  as  they  bring  up  the  Hufk  of  the  Seed 
on  the  Top  of  the  Plant,  the  Birds  in  picking  off  the 
Hufk  will  break  off  the  Tops  of  the  Plants,  whereby  a 
whole  Bed  may  be  loft  in  a  few  Hours,  if  not  carefully 
guarded  from  them. 

The  befl  Time  for  fowing  thefe  Seeds  is  about  the 
latter  End  of  March,  or  the  Beginning  of  April,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  Seafon  is  more  or  lefs  forward,  on  a  Bed 
of  light  Earth,  covering  the  Seeds  about  half  an  Inch 
deep  with  the  fame  Sort  of  Mould.  If  this  Bed  be 
netted  over  to  keep  off  the  Buds,  it  will  be  a  fure  Me¬ 
thod  of  preventing  them  from  deftroying  the  young 
Plants  at  their  firft  coming  out  of  the  Ground  ;  at 
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which  Time  they  fhould  likewife  be  fcreened  from  the 
Sun  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day,  by  covering  the  Beds 
with  Mats ;  becaufe  too  much  Sun  frequently  deftroys 
thefe  Plants  when  they  are  young.  In  this  Bed  the 
Plants  fhould  remain  until  the  following  Spring  ;  when 
there  fhould  be  a  Number  of  Beds  prepared  in  the  Nur- 
fery  to  receive  thofe  Seedlings  ;  and  in  the  Beginning 
of  April  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  the  Beds,  at 
the  Diftance  of  fix  Inches  Row  from  Row,  and  in  the 
Rows  at  three  Inches  afunder,  fetting  them  in  a  Quin¬ 
cunx  Order.  In  removing  thefe  Plants,  they  fhould 
be  very  carefully  railed  up  with  a  Trowel,  fo  as  not  to 
break  off  the  Fibres  of  their  Roots ;  and  they  fhould 
be  kept  as  little  Time  out  of  the  Ground  as  polftble. 
During  the  Time  too  they  are  out,  their  Roots  fhould 
be  covered,  to  prevent  the  Wind  from  drying  their 
Fibres ;  and  in  planting,  the  Earth  fhould  be  prelTed 
clofe  to  their  Roots,  to  prevent  the  Air  from  pene¬ 
trating  to  them.  If  the  Seafon  proves  dry,  it  will  be 
proper  to  water  the  Plants  every  Week  one  or  twice, 
according  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Weather  ;  and  the 
Beds  fhould  be  covered  with  Mats,  to  fcreen  the  Plants 
from  the  Sun,  and  drying  Winds,  until  they  have  taken 
good  Root  ;  after  which  Time  they  will  require  little 
farther  Care,  than  tQ  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds.  In 
thefe  Beds  the  Plants  may  remain  two  Years ;  at  the 
End  of  which  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  an  open 
Spot  of  Ground  ;  for  their  Roots  will  in  that  Time 
meet  quite  over  the  Beds.  This  Ground  fhould  be  well 
trenched  and  cleared  from  all  noxious  Weeds,  and 
made  level  to  receive  the  Plants,  which  fhould  be  tranf¬ 
planted  about  the  Beginning  of  April ,  juft  before  they 
begin  to  fhoot ;  and  if  the  Weather  prove  moift,  it  will 
be  of  great  Advantage  to  the  growing  of  the  Plants. 
In  removing  them  out  of  the  Beds,  great  Care  fhould 
be  taken,  not  to  tear  off  or  injure  their  Roots ;  nor 
fhould  too  many  of  the  Plants  be  taken  up  at  one 
Time  ;  but  rather  plant  them  as  faft  as  they  are  taken 
up,  that  they  may  be  as  little  Time  out  of  the  Ground 
as  poffible.  For  the. drying  Winds,  which  ufually  hap¬ 
pen  at  this  Seafon,  will  greatly  injure  the  Roots  of  thefe 
Plants,  if  much  expofed  thereto. 

The  Diftance  at  which  they  fhould  be  placed  in  the 
Nurfery,  fhould  be  four  Feet  Row  from  Row,  and  in 
the  Rows  two  Feet  afunder.  This  Diftance  may  by 
fome  be  thought  too  great  ;  but  if  it  be  confidered 
how  much  their  Roots  fpread  in  the  Ground,  as  alfo 
that  when  they  are  planted  nearer  together,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  take  up  the  Plants  again  without  cut- 
ing  and  tearing  off  their  Roots,  efpecially  if  they  are 
not  all  taken  up  clean  at  the  fame  Time  ;  thefe  Confide- 
rations  muft  have  greater  Weight  than  that  of  the  Lofs 
of  a  little  Ground,  with  all  who  have  any  Regard  to  the 
future  Welfare  of  the  Plants.  In  planting  them,  it 
will  be  advifeable  to  draw  a  Line  crofs  the  Ground,  and 
to  dig  out  a  Trench  of  a  Foot  wide  thereby,  into  which 
the  Plants  may  be  placed  at  the  Diftance  of  two  Feet 
afunder.  Then  fill  up  the  Earth  into  the  Trench,  co¬ 
vering  the  Roots  of  the  Plants  with  the  fineft  part  of 
it,  and  fcattering  it  carefully  between  the  Roots ;  and 
when  the  whole  Trench  is  filled  in,  prefs  the  Earth 
gently  down  with  your  Feet  ;  but  by  no  means  tread  it 
too  hard,  efpecially  if  the  Ground  be  ftrong,  or  apt  to 
bind,  too  clofe. 
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When  the  Plants  are  thus  fet,  if  the  Seafon  fhould 
prove  dry,  they  ought  to  be  watered,  in  order  to 
fettle  the  Earth  to  their  roots  ;  and,  "if  this  be  re¬ 
peated  three  or  four  Times  (if  the  Seafon  fhould 
continue  dry)  it  will  greatly  promote  their  taking  new 
Root,  and  Secure  them  from  the  Injuries  of  the  drying 
Winds. 

In  this  Nurfery  the  Plants  may  remain  two  or  three 
Years,  according  to  the  Progrefs  they  fhall  have  made; 
and  during  this  Time,  the  Ground  between  the  Plants 
fhould  be  conftantly  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  dug 
between  the  Rows  every  Spring  ;  in  doing  of  which. 
Care  muft  be  taken  not  to  cut  or  injure  the  Roots  of 
the  Plants  :  This  is  ail  the  Culture  they  will  require 
during  their  Continuance  in  the  Nurfery.  When  tranf-’ 
planted  into  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain,  the 
neceffary  Care  to  be  taken  is,  in  taking  them  up,  not 
to  injure  or  cut  off  their  Roots,  and  to  let  them  be  as 
little  Time  out  of  the  Ground  as  poffible ;  and  when  they 
are  out,  in  particular,  to  guard  their  Roots  from  the 
drying  Winds.  The  fureft  Time  for  removing  thefe 
Trees  is  about  the  Beginning  of  April.  For  though 
they  may  be,  and  often  are,  removed  with  Succefs  at 
Michaelmas ,  yet  the  Spring  is  the  more  Sure  Seafon, 
efpecially  in  moift  Land. 

Moft  of  the  Kinds  of  Firs  may  be  removed  at  the 
Height  of  fix  or  feven  Feet  ;  but  thofe  of  two  Feet 
high  are  much  better,  and  will  in  a  few  Years  gain  the 
Afcendent  of  thofe  taller  Trees :  I  would  not  there¬ 
fore,  advife  the  tranfplanting  of  thefe  Trees  when  they 
are  much  above  two  Feet  high,  efpecially  if  they  have 
flood  long  in  the  Nurfery  unremoved.  For  then  their 
Roots  will  have  extended  themfelves  to  a  great  Dif¬ 
tance,  which  will  be  cut  in  taking  them  out  of  the 
Ground  ;  and  where  great  Amputation  is  ufed  either  to 
the  Roots  or  Branches  of  thefe  Trees,  the  Quantity  of 
Turpentine,  which  commonly  iffues  from  the  Wounds, 
will  greatly  weaken  the  Trees.  There  is  another  Ad¬ 
vantage  alfo  in  planting  them  when  fmall,  which  is  that 
of  not  requiring  Staking  to  fecure  them  from  being 
blown  down  by  ftrong  Winds,  which  in  tall  Trees  is  a 
great  Trouble  and  Expence.  And  whoever  will  give 
themfelves  the  Pains  to  obferve,  how  much  Trees  of 
two  Feet  high  exceed  in  Growth  thofe  which  are  re¬ 
moved  at  a  much  greater  Height,  will,  I  am  fure,  be 
convinced  of  the  Truth  of  what  is  here  faid. 

Thefe  Trees  are  chiefly  cultivated  for  ever-green 
Plantations  in  Gardens  and  Parks,  where  by  their  per¬ 
petual  Verdure,  they  have  a  pretty  effedt  in  Winter  ; 
and  in  Summer,  are  not  without  their  Beauty,  by  the 
Contrail  in  the  different  Shades  of  Green  between 
them  and  the  other  Trees.  But  as  neither  of  thefe 
Sorts  of  Fir  are  equal  to  the  Scotch  Pine  in  the  Good- 
nefs  of  the  Timber  ;  they  are  not  fo  profitable  for  large 
Plantations,  which  are  defigned  for  Improvement  mere 
than  Beautv. 

J 

The  common  Spruce  Fir  is  what  the  white  Deals  are 
cut  from.  Thefe  Trees  grow  in  the  deep  ftrong  Soils 
of  Norway  and  Denmark  ;  and  will  grow  likewife  in 
almoft  any  Soil  or  Situation  in  England,  provided  it  be 
not  within  the  Reach  of  the  Smoke  of  great  Cities, 
which  is  very  injurious  to  all  thefe  Sorts  of  Trees  ;  nor 
do  they  thrive  near  fo  well  in  dunged  Land,  as  in  frefh 
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■  uncultivated  Soils.  The  difrepute  thefe  Trees  have 
been  under  for  fome  Years  part,  has  been  occafioned  by 
their  being  planted  too  dole  together,  or  too  near  other 
Trees,  whereby  the  Air  has  been  excluded  from  their 
Branches,  which  has  occafioned  moft  of  their  under 
Branches  to  decay,  fo  that  when  viewed  from  the 
Ground  under  their  Branches,  they  have  a  greater  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  dead  than  living  Trees.  But  where  they 
have  been  allowed  a  good  Diftance,  and  planted  in  a 
ftrong  frelh  Soil,  they  have  had  their  Branches  quite 
frefh  within  fix  or  eight  Feet  of  the  Ground,  and  that 
too,  in  Trees  upward  of  fixty  Feet  high.  Thefe  Trees 
therefore,  fhould  not  be  planted  nearer  than  twelve 
Feet  apart ;  nor  fhould  they  be  fo  near  where  the  Plan¬ 
tation  is  more  than  three  Rows  deep.  In  this  Cafe, 
eighteen  or  twenty  Feet  afunder  will  be  full  near  enough, 
efpecially  where  the  Trees  are  defigned  to  have  their 
Branches  feathered  near  the  Ground,  in  which  one  of 
the  Beauties  of  thefe  Trees  confifts. 

The  Silver  Fir  requires  a  flronger  Land  than  the 
Spruce  ;  for  in  dry  Ground  they  feldom  make  any 
great  Prcgrefs  ;  and  many  Times,  even  after  they  have 
arrived  to  a  confiderable  Size,  are  deftroyed  by  very 
dry  Seafons,  where  the  Soil  is  fhallow,  or  too  dry.  But 
when  they  are  planted  in  a  proper  Soil,  they  grow  to 
a  very  ‘large  :Sixe,  and  are  extremely  beautiful,  having 
the  under  Side  of  their  Leaves  white,  and  the  upper 
'Side  of  a  dark  green  Colour. 

This  Sort  of  Fir,  however,  is  frequently  injured  by 
Frofls,  when  they  happen  late  in  the  Spring,  efpecially 
while  the  Plants  are  young.  For  when  thefe  are  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  warm  Situation,  they  are  apt  to  fhoot  pretty 
early,  and  if  any  fharp  Frofts  happen  after  they  have 
:pufhed,  the  young  fhoots  are  killed,  fo  that  they  lofe 
a  Year’s  Growth,  and  are  rendered  fo  very  unfightly, 
that  many  times  they  have  been  pulled  up  and  thrown 
.away.  In  cold  Situations,  however,  where  they  do 
not  begin  to  fhoot  fo  early,  they  are  not  fubjedt  to  this 
Difafter  ;  and  in  many  fuch  Places,  thefe  Trees  grow 
to  a  large  Size.  I  have  fometimes  feen  fome  fine  Trees 
of  this  Sort  of  Fir,  which  grew  upon  natural  Bogs, 
where,  by  extending  their  Roots,  they  had  drained  the 
Ground  to  a  confiderable  Diftance  round  them.  There 
are  fome  Trees  of  this  Kind  now  growing  in  England, 
■which  are  upwards  of  ninety  Feet  high. 

The  Directions  before  given  are  for  the  Culture  of  the 
common  Spruce  and  Silver  Firs ,  for  the  other  Sorts 
will  require  a  different  Treatment,  which  we  fhall  next 
particularly  mention,  and  if  properly  obferved,  there 
will  be  no  Doubt  of  Succefs,  provided  the  Seeds  are 
good,  for  the  Author  has  frequently  made  Trial  of  it  to 
Advantage. 

About  the  Middle,  or  latter  End  of  March  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Forw’ardnefs  of  the  Seafon,  by  wfiich  every 
Perfon  muft  be  guided)  make  a  gentle  hot  Bed,  in 
Length  proportional  to  the  Quantity  of  Seeds  to  be 
fown,  and  where  there  are  Frames  which  can  be  fpared 
for  this  Purpofe,  thefe  may  be  placed  upon  the  hot 
Bed  ;  but  where  thefe  are  wanting,  the  Bed  fhould  be 
cradled  over  with  Hoops,  that  they  may  be  covered 
with  Mats  or  Canvafs ;  then  plunge  the  Bed  full  of 
halfpenny  Pots.  Thefe  Pots  fhould  be  filled  with  light 
undunged  Earth,  and  the  Interftices  between  the  Pots  may 
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be  filled  up  with  any  other  Earth  which  is  neareft  to  the 
Place  ;  then  fow  the  Seeds  in  the  Pots,  covering  them 
about  Half  an  Inch  with  the  fame  light  Earth.  After  this 
the  Bed  muft  be  covered  with  Glaffes :  w  here  they  are 
under  Frames,  or  in  the  other  Cafe,  either  with  Mats  or 
Canvafs ;  and  where  they  have  Glaffes,  thefe  fhould  be 
tilted  up  every  Day  to  admit  frefti  Air,  and  when  there  is 
much  Sun,  the  Glaffes  fhould  be  covered  in  the  Heat  of 
the  Day  to  fhade  the  Bed.  This  will  prevent  the  Earth 
from  drying  too  faft,  which  would  prove  hurtful  to 
the  Seeds  ;  nor  fhould  the  Seeds  have  too  much  Wet, 
which  would  be  equally  injurious  to  them  :  Therefore 
the  earth  fhould  be  but  feldom  watered,  and  it  muft 
never  be  given  in  great  Quantities.  With  this  Ma¬ 
nagement  the  Plants  will  appear  in  five. or  fix  Weeks 
Time,  when  they  muft  be  carefully  guarded  from  Birds, 
as  was  before  directed  for  the  Common  Sorts,  and  alfo 
fereened  from  the  Sun  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day  ;  but 
they  muft  now  have  frefh  Air  admitted  to  them  at  all 
times  when  the  Weather  will  permit.  They  may  alfo 
be  allowed  to  receive  any  gentle  Showers  of  Rain,  but 
they  fhould  not  have  too  great  Plenty  of  Moifture, 
which  will  frequently  rot  the  tender  Stems  of  the  Plants, 
and  caufe  them  to  drop.  Upon  the  judicious  Care  of 
this,  depends  the  whole  fuccefs ;  for  I  have  frequently 
feen  great  Numbers  of  thefe  Plants  deftroyed  in  one 
Day,  by  being  either  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun,  or 
from  having  too  much  Wet. 

It  may,  perhaps,  feem  ftrange  to  many,  that  I  fhould 
diredt  the  Sowing  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Trees  which  are  fo 
very  hardy  upon  a  hot  Bed  ;  but  from  many  Trials,  I 
have  always  found  they  have  fucceeded  much  better 
this  Way,  than  in  any  other  ;  for  the  gentle  Warmth 
of  the  Bed  will  not  only  caufe  the  Seeds  to  vegetate 
much  fooner  than  they  would  naturally  do  in  the  cold 
Ground,  but  the  Plants  will  alfo  rife  much  ftronger, 
and,  confequently,  be  in  lefs  Danger  of  rotting  in  their 
Shanks.  And  as  the  Warmth  of  the  Bed  is  only  to 
bring  up  the  Plants,  fo  there  fhould  be  but  little  Dung 
employed  in  making  it ;  for  after  the  Plants  are  up, 
•they  muft  be  inured  to  the  open  Air,  and  treated  as 
hardily  as  the  common  Sorts. 

There  may  be  others,  perhaps,  who  will  object  to 
the  Dirediions  given  for  fowing  the  Seeds  in  fuch 
fmall  Pots,  becaufe,  where  there  is  any  Quantity  of  the 
Seeds,  it  is  ufual  to  fow  them  in  Boxes,  or  large  Pots, 
but  I  can  from  many  Years  Experience  aver,  that  molt 
Sorts  of  Seeds  fucceed  better  when  fown  in  fmall  Pots, 
than  in  Boxes,  or  larger  ones,  and  therefore  recommend 
this  Practice. 

As  the  Seeds  of  the  Hemlock  Fir  will  frequently  re¬ 
main  in  the  Ground  four  or  five  Months,  fo  the  Pots, 
in  which  they  are  fown,  fhould  not  be  dilturbed,  if  the 
Plants  come  not  up  as  foon  as  may  be  expedled;  for 
unlefs,  upon  ftirring  the  Ground,  the  Seeds  are 
found  to  be  decayed,  there  may  be  Hopes  of  their 
growing  the  fecond  Spring  ;  for  I  have  fometimes  had 
the  Seeds  remain  a  whole  Year  in  the  Ground,  and  af¬ 
terwards  come  up  very  well ;  this  Caution  is  given  to 
prevent  the  Pots  from  being  too  haftily  turned  out. 

The  Plants  of  thefe  Sorts  of  Fir  muft  be  afterwards 
treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  common  Sorts,  with  this 
Difference  only,  that  they  ought  to  be  tranfplanted  into 
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k  more  fhady  Situation,  and  moiffer  Soil.  For  while 
thefe  Plants  are  young,  they  will  not  thrive  if  they  are 
much  expofed  to  the  Sun,  or  in  a  dry  Soil  ;  but  when 
they  have  obtained  Strength,  they  will  bear  the  open 
Sun  very  well,  and  in  a  moift  Soil  will  make  a  great 
Progrefs,  whereas  in  dry  Ground  they  frequently  flint, 
and  produce  Plenty  of  Male  Flowers  and  Cones,  by  the 
Time  they  get  to  the  Ileight  of  four  or  five  Feet. 

The  two  American  Spruce ,  and  the  Balm  of  Gilead 
Firs,  are  by  much  the  mod  beautiful  Sorts  yet  known, 
their  Branches  being  more  clofely  garnifhed  with  Leaves 
placed  on  every  Side  of  them,  and  of  a  brighter  Green 
than  the  common  Sorts  ;  confequently  they  are  better 
adapted  for  fuch  Plantations  as  are  much  in  Sight.  Dr. 
Linnceus  has  fuppofed  thefe  to  be  only  Varieties  of  the 
common  Spruce  and  Silver  Firs,  but  whoever  has  exa¬ 
mined  their  Branches  and  Cones,  can  have  no  Doubt 
of  their  being  diffinSt  Species  ;  nor  have  I  ever  ob- 
ferved  them  to  vary,  the  Seeds  always  producing  the 
fame  Kind  of  Fir,  as  the  parent  Tree  from  whence 
they  are  taken.  As  thefe  are  all  Natives  of  America, 
where  neither  of  the  European  Kinds  are  found  growing 
naturally,  we  may  be  afiured  they  are  a  diftindt  Species. 

The  Scotch  Fir  (as  it  is  ufually  called)  being  a  Pine, 
I  fhall  refer  that  to  its  proper  Genus  of  Pinus  ;  under 
which  Article  all  the  feveral  Sorts  of  European  and  Ame¬ 
rican  Pines  are  comprifed  ;  and  as  their  Culture  is  fome- 
what  different  from  that  of  the  Fir,  the  Method  of  pro¬ 
pagating  them  will  be  there  fully  defcribed. 

The  Seeds  of  all  Sorts  of  Firs  are  eafily  taken  out  of 
their  Cones,  which  are  of  a  much  loofer  Texture  than 
the  Cones  of  the  Pines  ;  but  as  thefe  fo  eafily  open  with 
Heat,  the  Seeds  generally  drop  out  in  hot  Weather, 
and  are  thereby  fpoiled  from  growing  foon  after.  The 
Cones  of  the  Silver  and  Balm  of  Gilead  Firs  alfo,  fall 
to  pieces  on  the  Trees,  if  not  gathered  by  the  Middle, 
or  End  of  October,  whereby  all  their  Seeds  will  be  loft ; 
whoever,  therefore  is  defirous  of  faving  their  Seeds, 
fhould  carefully  watch  the  Time  of  their  ripening. 

When  the  Branches  of  thefe  Trees  are  cut  off,  to  trim 
them  up  to  have  Stems,  it  fhould  be  done  gradually, 
never  cutting  more  than  two  Tier  of  Branches  in  one 
Year  ;  for  if  too  many  Wounds  are  made  at  the  fame 
Time  on  thefe  refinous  Trees,  the  Turpentine  will  iffue 
out  in  fuch  Quantities  as  to  weaken  and  check  the  Growth 
of  them.  The  beft  Time  for  pruning  thefe  Trees  is  in 
September  ;  at  which  Time  they  abound  not  fo  much  in 
Turpentine  as  in  the  Spring;  and,  confequently,  do  not 
bleed  much.  What  flows  too  out  at  that  Seafon,  is 
feldom  more  than  neceffary  for  covering  the  Wounds, 
to  prevent  the  Wet  and  Cold  of  the  fucceeding  Winter 
from  penetrating  the  wounded  Parts.  Thefe  Branches 
fhould  be  cutclofe  to  the  Trunk. 

ABROTANCJM,  or  Southernwood. 

This  Plant  is  better  known  by  its  outward  Appea¬ 
rance,  than  by  any  diflinct  Charadters  which  can  be  gi¬ 
ven  of  it,  agreeing  in  mod  Parts  with  the  Wormwood, 
from  which  it  is  not  eafily  feparated.  As  it  has  been 
diffinguifhed,  however,  from  that  Plant  by  all  the  an- 
tient  Botanifts,  and  the  Englifh  Name  of  Southernwood 
being  well  known,  I  fhall  continue  this  Diffindtion,  to 
avoid  confounding  thofe  Readers  who  are  lefs  acquainted 
with  botanical  Niceties. 


The  Species  are, 

1.  Abrotanum  mas  angujlifolium  majus.  C.  B.  P. 
Greateft  narrow  leaved  Southernwood. 

2.  Abrotanum  latijolium  inodorum.  C.B.P.  Broad 
leaved  Southernwood  without  Scent. 

3.  Abrotanum  mas  angujlifolium  incanum.  C.  B.  P. 
Hoary  narrow  leaved  Southernwood. 

4.  Abrotanum  campejlre,  cauliculis  albicantibus. 
Fine  leaved  wild  Southernwood,  with  whitifh  Stalks. 

5.  Abrotanum  campejlre,  cauliculis  rubentibus.  C.B.P. 
Fine  leaved  wild  Southernwood,  with  reddifh  Stalks. 

6.  AbroT ANU M  campeflri  flmile  Tingitanum.  H.  L. 
Tangier  Southernw'ood,  refembling  the  wild  Sort. 

7.  Abrotanum  campejlre  incanum,  carlitue  odore , 
C.  B.  P.  Hoary  Field  Southernwood,  with  a  Smell  like 
the  Carline  Thiffle. 

8.  Abrotanum  humile ,  corymbis  majoribus  aureis . 
H.  R.  Par.  Dwarf  Southernwood,  with  large  golden 
Flowers. 

9.  Abrotanum  Hi fpanicum ,  abflnthii  Pontici  folio. 
Tourn.  Spanifh  Southernwood,  with  a  Pontic  Worm¬ 
wood  Leaf. 

10.  Abrotanum  Flifpanicum  maritimum, folio  craflo 
fplendente  &  rigido.  Tourn.  SpatiiJ. \  Sea  Southernwood, 
with  a  thick  Alining  ffiff  Leaf. 

1 1.  Abrotanum  mas  ex  Surinam,  molli  hirfutie  ca- 
nefeens.  P.  A.  Hoary  Male  Southernw'ood  from  Surinam. 

12.  Abrotanum  elatius  fubincanum,  foliis  creberri - 
mis,  fecundum  caulem  in  met  a:  forrnam  fafigiatis,  Pluk. 
Almag.  Taller  hoary  Southernwood,  with  frequent 
Leaves  gathered  into  a  kind  of  Pyramid. 

13.  Abrotanum  orientate  annuum,  abfmthii  minor  is 
folio.  Tourn.  Cor.  Annual  Eaffern  Southernwood,  with 
a  Leaf  of  the  lefler  Wormw'ood. 

14.  Abrotanum  orientale ,  chamremeli folio.  Tourn. 
Cor.  Eaffern  Southernwood,  with  a  Camomile  Leaf. 

15.  Abrotanum  Africanum,  foliis  argenteis  anguf- 
tis,  floribus  fpicatis ,  capitidis  copiofo  tomento  donatis,  D. 
Sker.  R.  S.  African  Southernwood,  with  narrow  filver 
Leaves,  fpiked  Flowers,  and  very  woolly  Heads. 

16.  Abrotanum  Africanum ,  foliis  argenteis  angujlis , 
floribus  umbellatis,  capitulis  tomentofls.  Rail  Sup.  Afri¬ 
can  Southernwood,  with  narrow  filver  Leaves,  umbel- 
lated  Flowers,  and  woolly  Heads. 

The  iff,  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  Sorts  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  Slips,  or  Cuttings,  planted  the  latter  End  of 
March,  or  the  Beginning  of  April,  on  a  Bed  of  frefh 
light  Earth,  obferving  to  wrater  them,  until  they  have 
taken  root,  two  or  three  times  a  Week,  provided  the 
Seafon  proves  dry  ;  and  if  they  are  fhaded  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Day,  it  will  promote  their  taking  Root. 

The  iff  Sort  is  commonly  propagated  by  the  Gar¬ 
deners  near  London,  to  furniffi  the  Balconies  and  little 
Courts  of  the  Citizens  ;  for  which  Purpofe  this  Plant 
is  well  adapted,  as  it  endures  the  Smoke  of  London  bet¬ 
ter  than  moft  other  Plants  ;  and  the  Leaves,  when 
bruifed,  emit  an  agreeable  Odour.  This  Sort  wras  for¬ 
merly  ufed  in  Medicine,  but  of  late  has  been  expelled 
the  Shops. 

This  is  by  Dr.  Linnceus  ftileci  Artemi  fa  foliis  ramo- 
fjjimis  fetaceis  caule  credo  fruticofo ,  i.  e.  Mugvvort  with 
ffiff  branching  Leaves,  and  an  upright  woody  Stalk. 

The  2d  and  3d  Sorts  are  at  prefent  more  rare  in  the 
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Englijh  Gardens,  though  equally  hardy  with  the  other ; 
and  may  be  planted  for  under  Shrubs,  in  Quarters  of 
low  growing  Trees,  where,  by  the  Diverfity  of  their 
Leaves,  they  will  afford  an  agreeable  Variety. 

The  4th  and  5  th  Sorts  grow  commonly  in  Germany , 
Italy ,  and  Narbonne ,  by  Way-fides,  and  in  barren  Pla¬ 
ces  ;  and  are  alfo  found  in  England  by  the  Way-fide 
from  New-market  to  Lynn,  near  a  Village  called  Elden. 
Thefe  feem  to  be  but  Varieties  from  each  other, 
and  only  differ  in  the  Colour  of  their  Stalks.  They 
are  feldom  preferved  in  Gardens,  unlefs  by  Botanifts 
for  Variety.  Whoever  is  defirous  to  have  thefe  Plants, 
may  eafily  obtain  them  from  the  Places  of  their 
Growth,  either  the  Plants,  or  the  Seeds  ;  but  the 
Seeds  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  for 
being  very  light,  will  lofe  their  growing  Quality,  if 
kept  long  out  of  the  Ground.  Thefe  Plants  feldom 
continue  above  three  or  four  Years,  when  tranfplanted 
into  Gardens,  fo  that  new  ones  fhould  be  raifed  from 
Seed  to  fucceed  them. 

.  The  6th  Sort  is  not  fo  hardy  as  any  of  the  former  ; 
for,  being  a  Native  of  warm  Countries,  it  requires 
to  be  fheltered  in  Winter  from  the  Froft.  This  may 
be  propagated  as  the  former  ;  but  fhould  be  kept  in 
Pots,  that  they  may  be  placed  under  a  Frame  in  Win¬ 
ter,  where  they  fhould  have  as  much  free  Air  as  pof- 
fible  in  mild  Weather  ;  but  in  hard  Frofls  they  ought 
to.  be  covered  with  Glaffes  and  Mats  to  fecure  them.  - 

The  7  th  Sort  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  4th  or  5  th,  and  is  equally  hardy.  Thefe  will 
continue  much  longer  on  a  dry  barren  Soil,  than  when 
they  are  planted  in  a  rich  Garden  Earth. 

The  8th,  9th,  ioth,-  and  14th  Sorts  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  or  from  Slips  and  Cuttings  :  if  from 
Seeds,  they  fhould  be  fown  on  a  warm  Border  of  dry 
Earth  early  in  the  Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up,  they  muft  be  conflantly  kept  clear  from 
Weeds.  When  the  Plants  are  about  four  inches  high, 
fome  of  them  may  be  removed  into  Pots,  that  they  may 
be  placed  under  Shelter  in  the  Winter  ;  and  the 
reft  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  warm  Border,  obferv- 
ing  to  fhade  and  water  them  until  they  have  taken 
new  Root  ;  after  which  time,  they  will  require  no 
farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  as  before,  clear  from 
Weeds.  Thefe  Plants  are-  fometimes  deftroyed  by  fe- 
vere  Frofts,  while  they  are  young  ;  but  afterwards 
they  will  endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters 
extremely  well,  efpecially  if  planted  on  a  dry  lean  Soil. 
If  you  propagate  thefe  by  Slips  or  Cuttings,  they 
muft  be  treated  in  ,  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been 
directed  for  the  common  Sort. 

The  11th  and  12th  Sorts  are  tenderer  than  any  of 
the  beforementioned.  Thefe  may  be  propagated  ei¬ 
ther  by  Seeds,  or  from  Slips,  as  the  former  :  but  they 
muft  be  kept  in  Pots,  and  require  a  good  Green-houfe 
in  Winter,  where  they  fhould  be  permitted  to  enjoy  as 
much  free  Air  as  poffible  in  mild  Weather. 

The  13th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rarely  pro¬ 
duces  good  Seeds  in  this  Country.  The  fureft  Me¬ 
thod,  however,  of  obtaining  good  Seeds  is,  to  raife 
the  Plants  towards  the  latter  End  of  Summer,  and 
preferve  them  through  the  Winter,  which  will  caufe 
them  to  flower  early  the  following  Summer,  fo  that 
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they  will  have  time  to  perfedt  their  Seeds  ;  whereas 
thofe  which  are  raifed  in  the  Spring,  will  flower  late 
in  Autumn,  and  the  cold  Weather  will  come  on  before 
their  Seeds  have  time  to  ripen. 

The  15  th  and  1 6th  Sorts  rarely  produce  good  Seeds 
in  Europe  ;  but  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  Cuttings 
or  Slips,  which  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with 
light  freflh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate 
Hot-bed,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they 
have  taken  Root  ;  after  which  they  ought  to  be  inured, 
by  degrees,  to  bear  the  open  Air  ;  then  they  are  to 
be  taken  out,  and  placed  where  they  may  have  the 
Morning  Sun,  and  be  fheltered  at  the  fame  time  from 
the  ftrong  Winds.  In  this  Situation  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  till  Oftober,  when  they  ought  to  be  removed  into 
the  Green-houfe,  and  placed  where  they  may  enjoy 
as  much  free  Air  as  poffible  in  mild  Weather,  fail¬ 
ing  not  frequently  to  refrefh  them  with  Water  ;  Care 
muft  be  alfo  taken  to  fecure  them  from  the  Froft,  other- 
wife  they  will  be  deftroyed. 

ABROTANUM  FCEMINA.  See  Santolina . 

ABSINTHIUM,  Wormwood. 

The  Charafters  are. 

There  are  many  female  and  hermaphrodite  Flowers  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  fame  fcaly  Empalement  :  The  hermaphrodite 
Flowers  occupy  the  Middle  :  Thefe  are  tubulous ,  confifling 
of  one  Leaf,  which  is  divided  into  five  Parts  at  the  Top . 
The  female  Flowers  are  ranged  round  the  Border.  The 
Difference  in  the  Char  afters  of  this  and  the  Southernwood 
is  very  frnall ,  the  only  Difinftion  between  them  is,  that  the 
Empalement  of  the  Wormwood  is  more  globular  than  that 
of  the  Southernwood ,  and  the  Seeds  have  frnall  Hairs  fxed 
to  their  Bottom. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Absinthium  vulgare  majus.  f.  B.  Common. 
Wormwood. 

2.  Absinthium  Ponticum  tenuifolium  incanum.  C.  B. 
Pin.  True  Roman  Wormwood. 

3.  Absinthium  maritimum ,  lavendulce  folio.  C.  B. 
Pin.  Sea  Wormwood,  with  Leaves  like  Lavender. 

4.  Absinthium  inftpidum ,  abftntbio  vulgari  ftmile. 

C.  B.  Pin.  The  infipid  Wormwood  is  fo  like  the 
common,  as  not  eafily  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  it, 
but  by  fmelling  and  tailing  the  Herb  :  this  Sort  is  not 
common  in  England.  « 

5.  Absinthium  arbor ejeens.  L.  I.  Tree  Wormwood. 

6.  Absinthium  Ponticum  montanum.  C.B.P.  Com¬ 
mon  mountain  Wormwood. 

7.  Absinthium  Ponticum  Creticum,  grati  odoris. 
C.  B.  P.  Candy  Pontic  Wormwood,  of  a  pleafant  Smell. 

8.  Absinthium  Ponticum  tenuifolium ,  caulibus  pur- 
pur  afeentibus,  foliis  fupina  parte  viridioribus.  C.  B.  P. 
Narrow-lcav’d  Pontic  Wormwood,  with  purplifh  Stalks, 
and  Leaves  greener  on  the  Under-fide. 

9.  Absinthium  Ponticum  tenuifolium  Aujlriacum . 
C.  B.  P.  Aufrian  Wormwood. 

10.  Absinthium  Ponticum  repens  vel  fupinum . 
C.  B.  P.  Creeping  Pontic  W ormwood. 

11.  Absinthium  maritimum,  foliis  fuperioribus  in 
aliquot  lacinias  divifts.  C.  B.  P.  Sea  Wormwood, 
with  the  upper  Leaves  divided  into  fome  Jags. 

12.  Absinthium  Seriphium  Germanicum.  C.B.P. 
German  Sea- Wormwood. 


13.  Aesin- 
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13.  Absinthium  Seriphium  Belgicum.  C.  B,  P.  Bcl- 
gic  Sea  Wormwood. 

14.  Absinthium  maritimum ,  Seripbio  Belgico  ftmile , 
latiore  folio ,  odoris  grati.  Pluk.  Sea  Wormwood,  re- 
fembling  the  Belgic  Wormwood,  with  a  broader  Leaf, 
and  a  pleafant  Smell. 

1  5.  Absinthium  Seriphium  Gallicum.  C.  B.  P.  French 
Sea  Wormwood. 

1 6.  Absinthium  Sanftonicum  Gallicum.  C.  B.  P. 
French  Wormwood. 

17.  Absinthium  Seriphium  rnontanum  candidum. 
C.  B.  P.  White  Mountain  Wormwood. 

18.  Absinthium  Alpinum  incanum.  C.  B.  P.  Hoary 
Wormwood  of  the  Alps. 

19.  Absinthium  Alpinum  candidum  humile.  C.  B.P. 
Dwarf  white  Wormwood  of  the.  Alps. 

20.  Absinthium  Seriphium  Hifpanicum ,  fore  oblon- 
go.  Tourn.  Spanifo  Wormwood  with  an  oblong  Flower. 

21.  Absinthium  Halepenfe ,  grati  odoris ,  coma  de- 
Iicatiore.  Pluk.  .  Wormwood  of  Aleppo ,  of  a  pleafant 
Smell,  with  a  delicate  Spike. 

22.  Absinthium  Africanum  arborefcens,  folio  ver- 
miculato  incano.  Oldenl.  African  Tree  Wormwood, 
with  a  hoary  vermiculated  Leah 

23.  Absinthium  Africanum  fpicatum,  foliis  tenuifi- 
mis  brevifimis  integris.  D.  Sberard.  Raii  Supp.  Spiked 
African  Wormwood,  with  narrow  fhort  entire  Leaves. 

24.  Absinthium  maritimum  nofras.  D.  Prefton. 
Raii  Supp.  Scotch  Sea  Wormwood. 

25.  Absinthium  orientale  fruticofum  incanum ,  am- 
plo  folio  tenuiffim'e  divifo.  Tourn.  Cor.  Shrubby  Eaftern 
Wormwood,  with  large  hoary  Leaves  finely  divided. 

26.  Absinthium  orientale  incanum ,  capillaceo  folio , 
fioribus  in  capitulum  congefis.  Tourn.  Cor.  Hoary  Eaftern 

Wormwood,  with  a  capillaceous  Leaf,  and  Flowers 
collected  into  a  Head. 

27.  Absinthium  orientale  incanum  tenui folium,  fio¬ 
ribus  luteis  in  capitulum  congefis,  &  furfum  fpeftantibus , 
Hoary  narrow  leaved  Eaftern  Wormwood,  with  yellow 
Flowers  collected  into  a  Head,  and  looking  upward. 

28.  Absinthium  orientale  incanum ,  tanaceti  folio , 
inodorum.  Tourn.  Cor.  Hoary  Eaftern  Wormwood,  with 
a  Tanfy  Leaf,  without  Smell. 

20.  Absinthium  orientale  tenuifolium  argenteum  & 
fertcum,  fore  magno.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Wormwood, 
with  narrow  filver  coloured  filken  Leaves. 

30.  Absinthium  orientale  vulgar i  f  mile,  fed  long e 
minus  amaruni.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Wormwood,  like 
the  common,  but  far  lefs  bitter. 

31.  Absinthium  orientale  tenuifolium  incanum ,  odore 
lavendula ,  &  inftpidum.  Tourn.  Cor.  Hoary  narrow  leaved 
Eaftern  Wormwood,  with  a  Lavender  Smell,  and  infipid. 

32.  Absinthium  orientale  tenuifolium  incanum,  laven¬ 
dula  odore,  T>  amarum,  flore  deorfum  fpeflante.  Tourn.  Cor. 
Hoary  narrow  leaved  Eaftern  Wormwood,  with  a  Laven¬ 
der  Smell,  and  bitter,  with  the  Flower  hanging  down. 

33.  Absinthium  tanaceti  folio  odoratiffmum.  Am. 
Wormwood  with  a  Tanfy  Leaf,  very  fweet  feented. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant  which  was  found  in  Siberia, 
and  the  Seeds  were  fent  from  thence  to  the  Imperial 
Garden  at  Peterfburgh,  where  the  Plants  produced  good 
Seeds,  fome  of  which  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr. 
Amman  the  Profeftor,  which  have  fuccceded  in  the  Chel- 
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fea  Garden.  It  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  rifes  much 
better  from  the  felf  fown  Seeds,  than  when  fown  by 
Hand.  The  Plants  which  come  up  in  Autumn,  will 
flower  the  Summer  following  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Auguf.  It  grows  to  near  three  Feet  high,  and 
the  whole  Plant  hath  a  very  ftrong  Odour. 

The  1  ft  of  thefe  Sorts  is  very  common  in  England , 
in  the  Roads,  and  upon  Dunghills  ;  it  is  alfo  planted  in 
Gardens  for  common  Ufe.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
Slips,  in  March  or  Oflober  ;  or  may  be  railed  from 
Seeds,  which  ihould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe. 

The  2d  Sort  is  the  true  Roman  Wormwood,  which 
is  recommended  in  many  Difpenfatories  to  be  ufed  in 
Medicine,  but  the  common  Sea  Wormwood  is  now 
generally  fubftituted  in  its  room.  It  hath  Leaves  which 
are  finely  cut  into  many  narrow  Segments,  and  very 
white  on  their  under  Side  :  The  Flowers  are  produced 
on  {lender  Spikes,  which  come  out  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Leaves.  Thefe  are  fmall,  and  hang  downward, 
each  being  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  Flowers, 
included  in  one  common  Empalement,  and  of  a  pale 
yellow  Colour.  Thefe  appear  about  the  End  of  Au¬ 
guf,  or  the  Beginning  of  September ,  but  the  Seeds 
rarely  ripen  in  England.  The  Plants  however  creep 
greatly  by  their  Roots,  fo  that  when  planted  in  a  Gar¬ 
den,  they  multiply  too  faft,  unlefs  their  Roots  are  every 
Year  retrenched. 

The  3d  and  1  ith  Sorts  are  very  like  each  other,  and 
differ  only  in  this,  viz.  the  upper  Leaves  of  the  nth 
are  divided  into  many  Parts,  whereas  all  thofe  of  the 
3d  are  entire  ;  whether  thefe  be  only  accidental  Dif¬ 
ferences  ariling  from  the  fame  Seeds,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  determine,  having  never  raifed  either  of  thefe  Spe¬ 
cies  from  Seeds  ;  but  thus  far  I  can  fay,  that  the  Plants 
which  are  propagated  from  either,  always  remain  the 
fame  as  their  Parent  Plants. 

The  Tree  Wormwood  rifes  to  be  a  Shrub  five  or  fix 
Feet  high,  and  is  kept  in  Gardens  as  a  Rarity.  It  was 
formerly  preferved  in  Green-houfes  ;  but  hath  been 
found  hardy  enough  to  endure  our  common  Winters 
abroad,  if  planted  in  Places  fheltered  from  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Winds.  This  fttrub  makes  an  agreeable  Variety 
in  fmall  Quarters  of  Ever-greens,  or  flowering  fhrubs. 
The  hoary  Leaves,  which  continue  all  the  Year  frefh, 
ftrike  the  eye  at  a  great  Diftance,  and  have  a  good 
Effedt  in  diverfifying  the  Plantations.  This  fhrub  is 
eafily  raifed  from  Cuttings  planted  in  any,  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Months  (under  a  Hedge  or  Wall),  where  they 
may  have  only  the  Morning  Sun  ;  and  being  frequently 
watered,  will  take  Root  in  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks 
time,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  any  Places  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  obferving,  however,  in 
this  (as  well  as  in  many  other  Shrubs  and  Plants  which 
are  Natives  of  a  warmer  Climate),  to  place  them  al¬ 
ways  in  a  dry  Situation  :  Wet,  efpecially  in  Winter, 
being  abfolute  Dcftrudlion  to  all  thefe  Sorts  of  Plants  ; 
of  which  one  or  two  ihould  be  conftantly  fheltered  in 
Winter,  left  thofe  in  the  open  Air  fhould  be  deftroyed. 

The  25th  Sort,  being  a  Shrub,  muft  be  propagated 
by  Cuttings,  after  the  manner  directed  for  the  5th 
Sort.  Thefe  muft  be  kept  in  Pots,  that  they  may 
be  removed  into  the'  Green-houfe  in  Winter,  becauie 
in  very  fevere  Froft  they  are  often,  deftroyed;  though 
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in  mild  Winters  they  will  live  in  the  open  Air,  provided 
they  are  planted  on  a  dry  Soil,  and  in  a  warm  Situation. 

The  6th,  7  th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  12th,  13th,  14th, 
15th,  16th,  17  th,  1 8th,  19th,  and  20th  Sorts,  are  all 
low  Plants,  which  multiply  very  fall  by  their  creeping 
Roots  ;  to  that  if  once  planted  in  a  Garden,  they  will 
thrive  fail  enough.  Many  of  thefe  grow  near  the  Sea, 
and  fome  of  them  very  plentifully  on  the  Britifilo  Coaft, 
and  others  on  the  Sea  Shore  in  France  and  Spain  ;  but 
they  are  all  of  them  hardy,  fo  will  live  in  the  open  Air 
in  England  ;  but  as  they  are  Plants  of  little  Beauty,  are 
feldom  admitted  into  Gardens,  except  where  they  are 
allowed  a  Place  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

They  are  eafxly  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots, 
which  may  be  done  either  in  Spring  or  Autumn  ;  and 
if  they  have  an  open  Fxpofure,  they  will  thrive  in  any 
Soil,  unlefs  under  the  Shade  of  Trees,  where  they  ne¬ 
ver  do  well. 

The  2 2d  and  23d  Sorts  are  Natives,  of  the  Cape  cf 
Good  Hope.  Thefe  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  planting 
either  Cuttings  or  Slips  in  any  ol  the  Summer  Months, 
obierving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until,  they  have  ta¬ 
ken  Root.  Then  they  may  be  placed  abroad,  among 
other  Exotic  Plants,  where  they  may  remain  till  Ofto- 
ber,  when  they  mull:  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe, 
and  placed  with  Myrtles,  and  other  hardy  Plants,  which 
require  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  in  mild  Weather,  and 
only  want  Protection  from  fevere  Frofts.  They  require 
to  be  frequently  watered  in  mild  Weather,  and  fhould 
have  a  light  frefh  Soil.  The  22d  Sort  will  rife  to 
the  Height  of  feven.  or  eight  Feet  ;  but  the  23d  is 
an  humble  Plant.  Thefe  feldom  produce  Seeds  in  Europe. 

There  is  a  great  Variety  of  the  Sea  Wormwoods, 
growing  plentifully  on  the  fait  Marlhes,  in  divers  Parts 
of  England ,  which  are  indifferently  gathered,  and 
brought  to  the  Markets,  and  fold  for  the  Roman  Worm¬ 
wood  ;  from  which  they  differ  greatly  in  the  Colour  of 
their  Leaves,  as  alfo  in  their  Tafle  and  Smell.  By 
many  Perfons,  however,  the  Sea  W orm woods  are  prefer¬ 
red  to  the  true  Roman  Wormwood,  as  having  a  ffronger 
and  more  grateful  Scent;  though  the,  Roman  Wormwood 
is  thought  to  be,!efs  naufeous  to  the.  Stomach. 

ABRUS.  See  Glycine. 

ABUTILON.  [the  Name  is  .Arabic],  yellow  Mallow. 

The  Characters  of  this  Genus  are, 

It  has  a  fihgle  angular  .Impalement  which  is-  permanent, 
and  divided  into  five  Paris  at  the  'l  op-.  'The  Flower  cc:u- 
Jifts  of  five-  Petals ,  joined,  at  their  Bafia.  In-  the  Center 
arifie  many  Stamina ,  coalejcing  at  the  Bottom  to  the  Style , 
and  forming  a  Sort  of  Column,  'which  re  fils  upon  a  round 
Germen.  After  the  Flower  is  pa  ft ,  the  Ger  men  turns  to  a 
round  or  angular  Seed  Vefifel,  having  fever al  Cells  opening 
lengthwfie,  and  filled  with  Seeds,  which  in  fame  Species 
are  (haped  like  a  Kidney,  and  in  .other  c  .round*. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Abutilon:.  DoJ.,  The  common  Yellow  Mallow. 

2.  Abutilon  lndicum.  J.  B.  Indian-  YellowMallow. 

3.  Abutilon  Carolinianum  rep  tans,  alcece  fohis,  gil- 
vo  fiore.  Act.  Phil.  The  Caroling ,  Ab.iiti.lon,  with: 
Leaves  like  the  Vervain  Mallow. 

4.  Abutilon  Americanum ,  ampliffimo  folio,  caule 
villofo.  Plum.  The  large  leaved  American  Abutilon, 
with  woolly  Stalks, 
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5.  Abutilon  Americanum,  firuftu  fiubroiundo 
dulo,  e  capfulis  veficariis  crifpis  corfiato.  Rand.  The 
American  Abutilon,  with  roundifh  pendulous  Fruit 
whofe  Seed  VefleL  is  like  a  fwelle.d  Bladder. 

6.  Abutilon  a Ith voider,  fiore  cameo,  firuftu  globofo, 
El  E.  Shrubby  Abutilon,  with  the  Appearance  of  Marfh- 
maliow,  a  Flefh-coloured  Flower,  and  round  Fruit. 

^  7.  Abutilon  periploca  acutioris  folio,  fruftit fiellato. 
Horth.  Elth.  p.  4.  Abutilon,  with  a  pointed  Periploca. 
Leal,  and  a  harry  Fruit. 

8-  Abutilon  Americanum,  folio  h afi at 0,  fiore  amplo 
purpureo-cceruleo,  longo  peiiolo  inf  dent  e.  Iloufi.  American 
Abutilon,  with  a  fpear-fhaped  Leaf,  and  a,  large  blue 
Flower,  with  a  long  Foot-flalk. 

9.  Abutilon  Americanum,  fiore  albido,  firuftu  e 
capjulis  veficariis  planis  conflato,  pediculo.  genic ulato. 
Martyn.  American  Abutilon,  with  a  white  Flower,  and 
a  plain  bladder  Fruit,  with  a  jointed' Foot-flalk. 

10.  Abutilon  Americanum,  ribefii foliis, fiore  cameo , 
fir uft u  pentagon#  afipero.  Houfi.  American  Abutilon,  with 
Currant  Leaves,  a  ffefh-coloured  Flower,  and,  a  rough 
five  cornered  Fruit. 

11.  Abutilon  Americanum  j rut eficens,  folio  amph 
cordato  Jubtus  lanuginofus,  fioribus  anrplis  luteis.  Iloufi . 
Shrubby  American  Abutilon,  with  a  large,  heart-fhaped, 
woolly  Leaf,  and  large  yellow  Flowers. 

12.  Abutilon  fruticejum  aquaticum,  folio  cordato 
ficabro,  fiore  pallide  luteo.  Shrubby  Aquatic  Abutilon ,  with 
a  rough  heart-fhaped  Leaf,  and  a  pale  yellow  Flower. 

13.  Abutilon  Americanum fruticcfum, foliis  cordatis , 
fioribus  parvis  purpurafeentibus.  Houfi.  Shrubby  Ameri¬ 
can  Abutilon,  with  heart-fhaped  Leaves,  and  fma.li  pur- 
plifh  Flowers. 

14.  Abutilon  lavatera  fiore,  fru ft u  crifiato.  H.  E, 
Abutilon,  with  a  Flower  like  Lavaiera,  andacrefled  Fruit. 

13.  Abu  iilon  arboreum,  folio  althcecs.,  firuftu  villojcs, 
fiore  maxima  ex  rubro  fiavefeente.  Houfi.  Tree  Abutilon , 
with  a  Marfh-mallow:  Leaf,  a  hairy  Fruit,  and-  a  very 
large  yejlowifh  red  Flower. 

16.  Abutilon  frut eficens  Ian ugin 0 ft:n ,  foliis  fubrotun- * 
dis,  fiore  amplo  luteo  paiulo.  Houfi.  MSS.  Shrubby  woolly 
Abutilon ,  with  roundifh  Leaves,  and.  a  large  yellow 
fpreading  Flower. 

The,  fir  ft  Sort  here  mentioned  is  an  annual  Plant, 
which,  is,,  hardy  enough  to  come  up  in  the  common 
Ground,  ar.d.will  perfeCf  its  Seeds  without  any  Trou¬ 
ble  ;  but  will  not  bear  tranfplaating,  unlefs  when  the 
Plants  .  are.,  very  young  ;  fo  that  the  %:ds  fhould  be 
fown  where  the  Plants  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  and  if 
the  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fall,  they  will  come  up  the 
following.  Spring  without  any  Care.  This  is  very  conu- 
mon-in  Virginia,  and,  moil  of  the  other  Parts  oi  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  where  it  is  called  by  fome  of  the.  Inhabitants  , 
Marfh-mallow,  becaufe  the  Leaves  are  foft  arid  woolly, 
and  is  u fed  by  them  inflead  of  Marfh-mallow,  which  "is 
not  a  Native  of  thofe  Countries.  There,  is  no  great 
Beauty  in  this  Sort. 

The,  3d.  Sort  grows  naturally,  in.  Carolina,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  by  Mr.  Catejby.  This 
is  a  trailing  Plant,  whofe  Branches  lie  on  the  Ground, 
and  put  out  Roots  at  every  Joint ;  the  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  which  are  of  a  red 
Copper  Colour,  and  fmaji,  fo  make.no  great  Figure. 
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Thefe  appear  in  July  and  Augujl ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
a  Month  or  five  Weeks  after.  If  the  Seeds  be  permitted 
to  Icatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring, 
and  require  no  other  Care  but  to  thin  them  to  a  proper 
Diftance,  and  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds.  The  Seeds 
may  alfo  be  fown  in  the  Spring,  on  a  Border  of  light 
Earth  where  they  are  to  remain.  This  is  an  annual 
Plant,  which  perilhes  in  Autumn. 

The  2d,  5th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  14th  Sorts, 
are  all  of  them  annual  Plants,  which  require  to  be  fown 
on  a  moderate  hot  Bed  ;  and  when  they  have  obtained 
Strength,  may  be  tranfplanted  out  into  the  common 
Ground,  where  they  will  perfect  their  Seeds  in  Autumn. 
But  as  they  are  Plants  of  little  Beauty,  they  are  feldom 
cultivated  in  Gardens. 

The  4th,  nth,  1 2th,  and  13th  Sorts,  are  Ihruby 
Plants,  which  are  propagated  by  Seeds.  Thefe  mud;  be 
fown  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  ;  and  the  Plants  muft 
be  potted,  and  preferved  in  a  moderate  Stove,  otherwife 
they  will  not  endure  the  Cold  oi  the  Winter  in  England . 

The  4th  Sort  will  live  two  Years,  and  grow  to  the 
Height  of  nine  or  ten  Feet.  The.  Leaves  are  large  and 
woolly,  as  are  the  Stalks',  but  the  Flowers  have  little 
Beauty,  being  fmall,  and'  of  a  yellow  Colour,  fo  that 
the  greateft  Beauty  of  it  confills  in  the  Siz-e  of  the 
Leaves,  which  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  any  other 
Species  of  this  Genus  ;  I  have  meafured  fome  of  them 
which  were  more  than  ten  Inches  long,  and  eight  broad , 
in  their  wideft  Part. 

Theiith,  1 2th,  and  13  th  Sorts,  are  Shrubs  grow¬ 
ing  to  the  fame  Height  as  the  former.  The  nth 
has  pretty  large  yellow  Flowers,  which  make  a  to¬ 
lerable  good  Appearance  when  open,  but  each  Flower 
is  of  Ihort  Duration.  There  is,  however,  a  Succeflion  of 
them  for  more  than  two  Months  ;  this  Plant  may  better 
deferve  a  place  in  Gardens,  than  moll  of  the  other  Species. 

The  1 2th  and  13th  Sorts  are  Plants  ol  little  Beau¬ 
ty,  their  Flowers  being  fmall,  and  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  their  Leaves  to  recommend  them,  fo  that 
they  are  only  preferved  in  the  European  Gardens  for  the 
fake  of  Variety.  The  ufual  Time  of  their  dowering  is 
in  July,  Augufl ,  and  September ,  but  they  will  feldom 
flower  in  the  open  Air  in  England ;  therefore  they  Ihould 
be  continually  kept  in  the  Stove,  to  have  them  in  any 
Degree  of  Perfection,  and  with  proper  Care  they  will 
ripen  their  Seeds  in  Autumn. 

Thefe  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  Jamaica,  at  La  Vera 
Cruz,  and  th e  Havannah,  from  whence  their  Seeds  have 
been  brought  to  Europe. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  to  be  a  Shrub  of  eight  or  nine 
Feet  high,  and  may  be  preferved  through  the  Winter  in 
a  Green-houfe,  and  expofed  in  Summer  to  the  open  Air, 
where  it  will  flower,  and  produce  ripe  Seeds  in  Plenty. 

The  15th  Sort  is  a  Native,  of '  the  We (1 -Indies,  the 
Seeds  of  which  were  lent  from  the  north  Side  of  Ja¬ 
maica.  This  grows  to  the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve 
Feet,  and  makes  a  handfome  Plant.  The  Flowers  are 
very  large,  and,  at  firft  Appearance,  of  a  pale  red  Co¬ 
lour  ;  but,  as  they  expand,  change  to  a  -yellow.  They 
are  of  fhort  Duration  ;  but  there  is  a  Succeflion  of  them 
upon  the  Plants,  for  two  Months,  when  properly  treated. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  are  to  be  fown  upon 
a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  afterwards  managed  as 
Jiath  been  directed  for  the.  other  tender  Sorts  before-: 
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mentioned;  and  mull  be  preferved  in  a  warm  Stove, 
otherwife  it  will  not  live  through  the  Winter  in  Eng¬ 
land.  In  Summer  it  ought  to  have  a  large  Share  of 
free  Air  in  warm  Weather,  and  be  frequently  watered. 
It  flowers  in  July  and  Augujl,  and  with  Care  will  ripen 
Seeds  in  England. 

The  16th  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houjloun ,  at  La  Vera  Cruz ,  in  America,  from  whence 
he  fent  the  Seeds  to  Europe,  which  flourifhed  in  feveral 
Gardens.  This  is  the  moll  beautiful  Species  of  this 
Genus  yet  known.  It  grows  to  the  Height  of  fix  or 
feven  Feet,  having  a  fmooth  woody  Stem,  which  puts 
out  many  lateral  Branches  toward  the  Top.  They  are 
garnifhed  with  fmooth  heart-lhaped  Leaves.  The 
Flowers  come  out  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  Handing 
upon  long  Foot  Stalks  fingly.  They  are  compofed  of 
five  large  yellow  Petals,  which  open  like  thofe  of  the 
common  Mallow,  having  in  the  Center  a  Column, 
compofed  of  the  Style  and  Stamina,  coalefcing,  as  in 
all  the  Plants  of  the  fame.  Clafs.  After  the  Flower 
is  paft,  the  Germen  becomes  a  five  cornered  SeedVef- 
fel,  having  five. Cells, which  contain  fmooth  oblong  Seeds. 

The  Plants  ot  this  Sort  will  continue  three  or  four 
Years,  and  produce  good  Seeds,  but  they  require  a  warm 
Stove  to  preferve  them  through  the  Winter  in  England. 
This  mult  be  treated  in  the  fame  Marnier  as  the  tender 
Sorts  before-mentioned.  This  Species  is  reprefented  in  . 
the  fir  11  Number  of  my  Figures  of.  Plants, 

ACACIA,  Egyptian  Thorn,  or  Binding  Bean-Tree. 

The  Charadlers  of  this  Genus  are. 

The  Flower  is  tubulous,  and  confifis  of  one  Leaf,  divided  > 
Ji lightly  at  the  Top  into  five  Parts  ;  in  the  Center  is  fixed 
the  oblong  Germen,  fupporting  a  fender  Style,  which  is 
attended  by  many  fine  hairy  Stamina, which  are  longer  than 
the  Style ,  and  have  each  an  incumbent  Summit.  The  Flowers 
are  colic  died,  many  oj  them,  into  one  Head,  which  is  either 
fpherical  or~oblong.  After  the  Flowers  are  pafi,  the  Ger¬ 
men  turns  to  a  Pod,  which  is  long,  and  divided  into  feve¬ 
ral  Cells  by  tranfverfe  Diaphragms ,  each  having  one  oblong 
comprejfed  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Acacia  vera.  J.  B.  The  true  Egyptian  Acacia. . 

Dr.  Linnaeus  titles  this  fl  Lima  fa  fpinis  genii his  approxi- 

matisfoliis  bipinnatis  partialibus  bijugatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  208.  . 

2.  Acacia  Indica,foliis  fcorpio'idis  leguminojre ,  filiquis 
fufeis  teretibus  refinofis.  H.  L.  The  Indian  Acacia,  with 

taper  refinous  Pods. 

This  is  titled  by  Dr.  Linnaus,  Mimofa  fpinis  geminis 
diflindlis  folliis  bipinnatis  partialibus  odlojugatis. 

3.  Acacia  fimilis  Mexiocana,  fpinis  cornu  fiunilibus,- . 
Breyn.  The  great  horned  Acacia.  Vulg. 

This  is  titled  by  Dr.  Linneus,  Mimofa  fpinis  axilla - 
ribus  geminis  connatis  foliis  bipinnatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  208. 

4.  Acacia  quodammodo  accedens,  five  Ceratia  &  Aca¬ 
cia  media  J amaicenfis  fpinofa,  bigeminat  'vs  foliis,  flofculis 
flamineis,  atronitente  frudlu,  filiquis  intortis.  Pluk.  Phyt. . 
Acacia  with  branching  Leaves,  and  twilled  Pods. 

5.  Acacia  arborea  major  fpinofa,  pinnis  quatuor  ma- 
joribiis  fubrotundis,  filiquis  vari'e  intortis.  Sloan.  Cat.  Plant . 
Jam.  Large  four  leaved  Acacia,  with  twilled  Pods. 

6.  Acacia  Americana  frutefeens  non  aculcata,  fiore  - 
purpurafeente.  Plum.  Cat.  Shruby  American  Acacia  with-  - 
out  Thorns,  and  a  purplifh  Flower. . 
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7.  Ac  ACTA  non  fpinofa,  fore  albo ,  flaminibus  longis  ; 
foliorum  pinnis  Jatiufculis ,  glabris  &  auritis.  Houji.  Acacia 
without  Thorns,  having  white  Flowers  with  long  Fila¬ 
ments  and  broad  fmooth  leaves. 

8.  Acacia  humilis ,  non  fpinofa,  foliis  fubtus  incanis 
forum faminibus  longis  rubentibus.  Houji.  Dwarf  Acacia 
Without  Thorns,  having  red  Flowers  with  long  Filaments. 

9.  Acacia  Americana ,  non  fpinofa,  fore  purpureo , 
flaminibus  longi  ft  mis,  ftliquis  plants  villofs,  pinnis  foliorum 
tenuijpmis.  Houf.  American  Acacia  without  Thorns, 
having  purple  Flowers,  with  very  long  Filaments,  flat 
hairy  Pods,  and  very  narrow  Leaves. 

10.  Acacia  fpinofa,  foliorum  pinnis  tenuifpmis  glabris, 
for  thus  globofts  luteis,  Jpinis  Ion  gift  mis.  Houf.  Prickly 
Acacia,  with  very  narrow  fmooth  Leaves,  round  yellow 
Flowers,  and  very  long  Thorns. 

IX.  Acacia  non  Jpinofa,  fore  albo,  foliorum  pinnis 
latiufculis  glabris,  ftliquis  longis  planis.  Houf.  White 
flowering  Acacia  without  Thorns,  having  broad  fmooth 
Leaves,  and  long  flat  Pods. 

12.  Acacia  non  Jpinofa,  tenuifolia,  vilhfa,  floribus 
globofts  albis,  fliquis  hrevibus  hirfutis.  Houf.  Narrow 
leaved  hairy  Acacia  without  Thorns,  having  round  white 
Flowers,  and  fhort  hairy  Pods. 

13.  Acacia  non  fpinofa,  latiore  folio  villofo  floribus 
globofts  albis,  ftliquis  hrevibus  hirfutis.  Houf.  Broad 
leaved  hairy  Acacia,  having  round  white  Flowers  and 
fhort  hairy  Pods. 

14.  Acacia  non  fpinofa,  floribus  globofts  albis  foliorum 
pinnis  tenuifpmis  glabris  ;  fliquis  ad flngula  grana  tumidis. 
Houf.  Acacia  without  Thorns,  having  round  white  Flow¬ 
ers,  with  very  narrow  fmooth  Leaves,  and  jointed  Pods. 

15.  Acacia  fpinofa  tenuifolia,  fpinis  fngulis  cornu  bo~ 
vinum  per  longitudinem  fffum  referentibus.  Houf.  Cat. 
Acacia  with  Angle  Thorns  fhaped  like  thofe  of  an  Ox’s 
Horn,  and  feem  as  if  fplit  through  their  Length. 

16.  Acacia  fpinofa  tenuifolia, fliquis  latis,  fpinis  mi¬ 
nimis  recurvis folitariis.  Houf.  Cat.  Prickly  narrow 
leaved  Acacia,  with  bread  Pods,  and  fmall  recurved 
Spines,  which  come  out  Angle. 

17.  Acacia  fpinofa  tenuifolia,  floribus  fpicatis  luteis, 
fliquis  longifimis  comprefts  flavis.  Houf.  Cat.  Prickly 

narrow  leaved  Acacia,  with  yellow  fpiked  Flowers,  and 
broad  comprelfed  Pods  which  are  yellow. 

This  Dr.  Linnaus  has  titled  Mimofa  aculeata  foliis  bi- 
pinnatis  numeroffpmis  lineari  acerofs  panicula  aculeata  ca- 
pitulis  globofts.  Flor.  Zeyl.  216. 

18.  Acacia  Americana  corniger a,  fpinis  crafioribus 
13  nigric antibus.  Horned  American  Acacia,  with  very  thick 
black  Spines. 

19.  Acacia  non  fpinofa  tenuifolia  villofa ,  ftliquis  latis 
intortis.  Smooth  narrow  leaved  hoary  Acacia,  with 
broad  twilled  Pods. 

20.  Ac  A  c  I A  Americana  tetraphylla  fpinofa,  f  oribusglo- 
bofls, flaminibus forum  longis  rubentibus.  Prickly  four  leaved 
Acacia,  with  globous  Flowers,  having  long  red  Stamina. 

21.  Acacia  Americana,  faginis  foliis,  tetraphylla,  flof- 
culis faminofs  in fpicam  depofltis.  Pluk.  Amalth.  4.  Four 
leaved  American  Acacia ,  with  ftaminous  Flowers  difpofed 
dn  Spikes. 

22.  Acacia  Buxifoliis  rotundioribus  floribus  albis flli- 
qud  lata  comprefla.  Catejb.  Carol,  i.  e.  Acacia  with  round 
Box  Leaves,  white  Flowers,  and  broad  flat  Pods. 
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The  1  ft  Sort  is  the  Tree  from  whence  the  true  Succus 
Acacia  is  taken,  and  the  Gum  Arabic  exudes  from  the 
Branches  of  the  fame  ;  which,  though  mentioned  as  a 
Native  of  Egypt,  yet  is  found  in  divers  Parts  of  America, 
from  whence  the  Seeds  of  this  Tree  have  been  fent  into 
England,  and  raifed  in  feveral  Gardens  near  London. 

This  Tree  arrives  to  a  large  Size  in  the  Countries 
where  it  grows,  but  in  England  it  is  rarely  feen  more  than 
eight  or  ten  Feet  high.  It  frequently  flowers  in  Autumn, 
but  never  produces  any  Seeds. 

The  2d  Sort  is  the  moil  common  Kind  in  Jamaica 
and  Barbadoes ,  and  the  other  warm  Parts  of  America  ; 
and,  for  the  Sweetnefs  of  its  Flowers,  has  been  difperf- 
ed  through  mod  Parts  of  Europe  ;  and  though  a  Native 
of  the  warmer  Parts  of  the  Indies,  it  hath  been  made  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  Italian  Gardens,  and  is  cultivated  likewife  in 
great  Plenty  in  Portugal  and  Spain. 

The  Italian  Gardeners,  who  bring  over  Orange  Trees, 
&c.  every  Year,  generally  bring  alfo  many  young  Plants 
of  this  Sort  to  England,  under  the  Title  of  Gazia  ;  but 
as  they  are  too  tender  to  live  in  a  common  Green- 
houfe  in  England,  fo  few  of  thofe  which  are  purchafed 
of  them  fucceed, 

I  have  had  fome  Plants  of  this  Sort  upwards  of  Ax- 
teen  Feet  high,  which  have  produced  great  Numbers  of 
Flowers  in  July  and  Augufl,  but  thefe  were  kept  in  a 
Stove  under  Glafies,  for  they  will  not  flower  in  the  open 
Air  in  this  Country.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  bright  yel¬ 
low  Colour,  and  Anell  fweet  ;  in  the  IVefl -Indies  it  is 
called  Sponge  Tree. 

The  3d  Sort  is  at  prefent  very  rare  in  England,  and 
only  to  be  found  in  fome  curious  Gardens.  This  Tree 
produces  its  Spines  by  Pairs,  which  are  extreme  large 
and  crooked,  and  of  a  whitilh  Colour  ;  but  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  ever  to  have  feen  this  Flower. 

In  England,  from  the  dried  Samples,  however,  which 
I  have  received  from  Campeachy ,  with  many  Flowers 
upon  them  ;  there  appears  but  little  Beauty  in  them, 
nor  do  the  Trees  in  their  native  Soil  make  a  better  Ap¬ 
pearance,  their  Branches  always  growing  deformed,  and 
being  but  thinly  garniflied  with  Leaves,  when  irr-. their 
greateft  Vigour.  For  feveral  Months,  too,  they  are  defti- 
tute  of  Leaves,  fo  that  the  only  Thing  remarkable  in 
this  Tree  is,  the  uncommon  wreathed  Spines  with  which 
the  Trunk  and  Branches  are  fully  befet.  Thefe  have 
the  Refemblance  of  Animal  Horns,  and  are  varioufly 
twilled  and  contorted. 

The  i8ihSort  is  of  this  Kind,  but  differs  from  it 
in  having  fhort  thick  black  Spines,  which  feldom  ex¬ 
ceed  an  Inch  in  Length  ;  whereas  the  Thorns  of  the 
other  Sort  are  often  four  or  Ave,  being  varioufly  twilled, 
and  very  white.  There  are  two  Sorts  of  this,  one  with 
round,  and  the  other  with  long  Flowers,  which  alfo 
differ  in  their  Leaves.  The  Pods  of  thefe  Sorts  abound 
with  a  fweet  Pulp,  which  draws  the  Infedts  to  feed  upon 
it,  whereby  the  Seeds  are  generally  dellroyed  ;  fo  that 
it  is  very  rare  to  And  any  entire  Pods  upon  the  Trees  in 
the  native  Places  of  their  Growth. 

The  4th  Sort  was  brought  from  the  Bahama  Iflands 
by  Mr.  Catefby,  Anno  172 6.  The  Seeds  of  this  Plant 
(which  are  flat,  and  one  Half  of  a  beautiful  red  Co¬ 
lour,  the  other  Half  a  deep  black)  grow  in  long 
twilled  Pods,  opening  when  the  Seeds  are  ripe,  on  one 
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Side,  and  letting  them  out  ;  which  hanging  by  a  fmall 
Thread  for  fome  Time  out  of  the  Pods,  make  a  Very 
agreeable  Appearance.  The  Leaves  of  this  Tree  branch 
out  and  divide  into  many  Ramifications :  The  Lobes 
are  roundilh,  and  placed  in  a  very  regular  Order.  The 
Flowers  have  not  as  yet  appeared  in  England ,  but  from 
a  Painting  done  from  the  Plant  in  the  Country,  they  feem 
to  be  very  beautiful. 

The  5  th  Sort  was  brought  from  Jamaica ,  and  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  Phyfic  Garden  at  Chelfea  ;  this  hath  four  large 
Lobes  to  each  Leaf;  the  Spines  are  Ihort,  ftiff,  and  crook¬ 
ed,  and  the  Seeds  grow  in  twilled  Pods  like  the  former. 
This  Plant  is  well  defcribed  in  Sir  Elans  Sloane’s  Natural 
Hijlory  of  Jamaica.  By  the  Inhabitants  of  America  it  is 
called  Doftor  Long,  under  which  Name  the  Seeds  are 
frequently  brought  to  England. 

The  16  Sorts  next  mentioned,  were  collected  by  the 
late  ingenious  Dr.  William  Houjloun,  in  Jamaica ,  at 
Vera  Cruz  and  Catnpeachy ,  who  fent  the  Seeds  of  moll 
of  them  into  Europe ,  many  of  which  are  now  growing 
in  the  Pbyfic  Garden  at  Chelfea ,  where  fome  of  them 
have  produced  Flowers,  and  the  13th  Sort  has  produced 
Plenty  of  Seeds. 

Thefe  being  all  tender,  are  to  be  placed  in  Stoves  in 
the  Winter,  and  in  Summer  mull  be  but  a  fhort  Time 
expofed  to  the  open  Air,  and  have  a  warm  Situation. 

The  Trees  are  propagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds  on 
a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  which  will  in  a 
fhort  time  appear  above  Ground,  and  in  about  five  or 
fix  Weeks  after,  be  fit  to  tranfplant,  w’hen  a  frelh 
hot  Bed  is  to  be  prepared  for  them,  and  Ihould  be  pretty 
warm  ;  the  next  Thing  to  be  provided  is  a  Quantity 
of  fmall  Halfpenny  Pots,  which  are  to  be  filled  with 
frelh  light  fandy  Earth  ;  thefe  fhould  be  plunged  into 
the  hot  Bed,  but  not  into  Dung  :  for  if  thefe  Beds  are 
made  with  warm  Horfe  Dung,  they  ought  to  be  co¬ 
vered  with  Earth  as  deep  as  the  Pots,  whole  Bottoms 
fhould  rell  upon  the  Dung  ;  for  otherwife  the  Roots  of 
the  Plants  may  fuller  by  too  much  Heat ;  but  Beds  of 
Tanner's  Bark  feldom  heat  fo  violently.  As  foon  as  the 
Earth  in  the  Pots  is  warm,  which  will  be  in  two  or  three 
Days,  you  fnould  carefully  take  up  the  young  Plants 
out  of  the  firfl  hot  Bed,  planting  4  or  5  Plants 
into  each  of  thefe  Pots,  giving  them  a  gentle  Watering 
to  fettle  the  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  fcreening  them 
with  Mats  over  the  GlafTes  from  the  Heat  of  the  Sun, 
until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which  you  mull  give 
them  Air,  by  raifing  the  Glafies,  in  Proportion  to  the 
Heat  of  the  Weather,  or  Conllitution  of  the  Plants. 

The  2d,  3d,  and  6th  Sorts  are  tender,  and  fhould 
be  kept  in  the  hot  Beds  till  July ,  when  they  may 
be  expofed  to  the  Air  by  Degrees,  though  the  GlaiVes 
fhould  not  be  quite  removed  from  them  the  firll  Year, 
but  only  drawn  off  in  the  Day,  in  good  Weather,  and 
covered  every  Night.  Thefe  mull  be  fet  in  a  Stove  the 
firll  and  fecond  Winters,  while  young,  as  being  then 
pretty  tender  ;  but  when  they  are  grown  woody,  will 
live  in  a  good  Green-houfe  very  well,  and  may  be  ex¬ 
pofed  in  Summer  time,  with  Oranges,  Myrtles,  tAc. 
If  kept  in  a  Green- houfe,  they  require  but  little  Wa¬ 
ter  in  Winter,  efpecially  fuch  as  fhed  their  Leaves,  be¬ 
ing  at  that  Seafon  incapable  of  difcharging  a  Redun¬ 
dancy  of  Moiflure ;  their  Leaves,  which  were  the 
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greatell  Inllruments  in  throwing  off  the  fuperfluous 
Humour  by  Perfpiration,  being  gone,  and  the  whole 
Tree  feeming  to  remain  for  a  certain  Time  in  a  State  of 
Reft. 

The  id,  4th,  and  5  th  Sorts  are  very  tender  (ef¬ 
pecially  while  young)  and  therefore  Ihould  have  a  hot 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark ;  and  as  they  increafe  in  Bulk, 
Ihould  be  Ihifted  into  bigger  Pots.  The  Earth  for  thefe 
fhould  be  a  little  lighter,  and  more  inclined  to  a  Sand, 
than  for  the  other  Sorts  ;  but  never  allow  them  Pots 
that  are  too  large,  which  is  full  as  bad  to  thefe  as  to 
Orange  Trees  ;  neither  give  them  too  much  Water,  ef¬ 
pecially  in  Winter.  The  ill  Sort,  being  the  hardieft 
of  the  three,  will,  when  grown  to  be  woody.  Hand  in 
a  common  Stove  amongll  Guavas,  Viburnums,  &rc. 
which  fhould  be  kept  to  the  Point  of  temperate  Heat 
in  Winter  ;  and  in  the  Summer  time,  in  warm  Wea¬ 
ther,  may  enjoy  the  open  free  Air  :  But  the  4th  and 
5  th  Sorts  mull  have  a  Bark  Stove  in  Winter,  nor  Ihould 
they  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air  in  Summer,  at  leall  for 
four  or  five  Years,  until  they  are  grown  very  woody  ; 
for  they  are  very  tender,  and  with  great  Difficulty  pre- 
ferved  in  this  Climate.  The  Stove  in  which  thefe 
fhould  be  placed  in  Winter,  mull  be  kept  to  about  the 
temperate  Point,  as  marked  on  the  Botanical  Thermo¬ 
meters.  Thefe  fhould  have  very  little  Water  in  Win¬ 
ter,  but  in  Summer  "lime  v/ill  require  frequent  Re- 
frefhings ;  though  at  that  Seafon  it  fhould  not  be  given 
them  in  great  Quantities  at  one  Time.  The  4th 
Sort  is  a  very  beautiful  Tree.  The  5th  fheds  its  Leaves 
jull  before  the  new  ones  come  on,  fo  that  it  is  naked 
of  Leaves  about  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks  in  the  Spring  of 
the  Year,  which  has  occafioned  fome  People  to  throw 
them  away  as  dead,  when,  if  they  had  let  them  remain, 
they  would  have  come  out  frelh  again.  This  I  thought 
proper  to  mention,  in  order  to  caution  People  not  to  be 
too  hally  in  throwing  out  Trees  for  dead,  but  preferve 
them  through  the  fucceeding  Summer,  to  fee  if  they 
will  fhoot  again  ;  for  I  have  known  feveral  Plants,  which, 
after  having  been  given  over  by  unfkilful  Perfons  for 
dead,  have  the  July  following  fbot  out  vigoroully  again 
and  others,  which  have  died  to  the  furfa.ee  of  the  Earth, 
have  rifen  again  from  the  Root. 

The  3  Sorts  of  horned  Acacias  are  very  often  de- 
flitute  of  Leaves  for  two  or  three  Months,  appearing 
to  have  no  Life  ;  but  they  will  put  out  frefh  Leaves  to¬ 
wards  Autumn,  which  is  commonly  the  Seafon  when 
they  are  moll  vigorous.  Thefe  Ihould  be  expofed  in 
the  Summer  Seafon  for  about  two  Months,  to  clear 
them  from  Infedts,  which  greatly  infell  them,  in  a  Place 
defended  from  llrong  Winds  ;  and  in  Winter  they  re¬ 
quire  a  moderate  Degree  of  Warmth- 

All  the  other  Sorts  here  mentioned  are  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which,  feldom  ripening  in  this  Country,  mull 
be  procured  from  America,  particularly  at  Catnpeachy, 
where  there  is  great  Variety  of  this  Tree,  many  Sorts  of 
which  have  been  hitherto  unknown  to  Botanical  Wri¬ 
ters.  In  bringing  over  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Trees,  they 
fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  Pods  when  gathered,  and 
put  up  in  Papers,  and  ought  to  have  Tobacco,  or  fome 
other  Herb  noxious  to  Infedts,  put  between  the  Papers, 
otherwife  the  Seeds  will  be  eaten  and  dellroyed  before 
they  arrive  in  England.  For  the  Infedts  depofft  their 
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Eggs  in  fmall  Pun&ures  which  they  make  in  the  Pods  ; 
and  as  thefe  are  foon  hatched,  they  immediately  at¬ 
tack  the  Seeds  for  Food,  and  eat  Holes  through  them, 
by  which  they  are  fpoiled,  this  has  often  happened  to 
Seeds  which  have  been  fent  me  from  America. 

The  2  2d  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Bahama  Iflands , 
it  is  figured  by  Mr.  Catejhy ,  in  his  Natural  Hijlory , 
but  the  Leaves  of  the  Plants  are  not  well  exprefled. 
It  grows  to  be  a  large  Timber  Tree  in  its  native 
Country,  where  it  is  commonly  called  Mahogony. 
The  Trunks  of  thefe  Trees  are  very  firait,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  more  than  thee  Feet  Diameter. 

There  are  many  Plants  of  this  Sort  now  in  the  Gar¬ 
dens,  which  have  been  raifed  from  the  Seeds,  and  were 
lately  fent  from  the  Bahama  Iflands  ;  thefe  grow  very 
firait,  and  are  well  garnifiied  with  Leaves,  which  are 
of  the  winged  Kind,  but  very  ramofe,  fo  make  a  hand- 
fome  Appearance  in  the  Stove  ;  they  are  tender  while 
young,  and  therefore  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way,  as 
dire&ed  for  the  other  tender  Sorts  before  mentioned. 

There  are  feveral  of  thefe  Acacias ,  w  hich  are  very 
tender  while  they  are  young  ;  but,  after  two  or  three 
Years  Growth,  become  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  open 
Air  in  Summer  ;  though  fcarce  any  of  them  will  live 
through  the  Winter,  in  a  Green-houfe,  unlefs  they 
have  fome  Warmth  in  very  cold  Weather,  the  firff 
Sort  I  have  kept  for  fome  moderate  Winters  in  a  Green- 
houfe,  but  thofe  Plants  were  become  ftrong  and  woody  ; 
and  in  a  Winter,  which  proved  more  fevere,  were  all 
deftroyed  :  So  that  they  fhould  be  placed  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  Stove  in  Winter,  with  fome  of  the  lefs  tender 
Exotics,  where  they  will  thrive  better  than  in  a  greater 
Degree  of  Heat. 

Acacia  Germanorum.  See  Prunus  Sylveftris. 

Acacia  Virginiana.  See- Robinia. 

Acacia,  the  Three  Thorned.  See  Gleditfia. 

ACALYPHA,  three  feeded  Mercury. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  in  the  fame  Plant ,  the 
male  Flowers  grow  in  Cluflers  above  the  female ,  and  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  have  any  Petals  ;  the  male  Flowers  have  an 
Empalement,  conipofed  of  three  roundifh  concave  Leaves,  in 
< which  are  fttuated  eight  or  ten  Stamina  joined  together  at 
their  Bafe  ;  thefe  are  floor t,  and  crowned  with  roundifh 
Summits.  The  female  Floxvers  have  a  three  leaved  Empale- 
ment ,  in  the  Center  of  which  is  (ituated  a  round  Germcn, 
fupporting  three  branching  Styles.  When  the  Flowers  de¬ 
cay,  the  Germen  turns  to  a  roundifh  Veffel  divided  into  three 
Cells  by  deep  Furrows,  in  each  of  the  Cells  is  contained 
one  large  round  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Acalypha  involucris  femineis  cordatis  incijts,  foil  is 
ovato-lanccolatis  petiolo  longioribus.  Ffort.  Upfal.  290.  /.  e. 
Three  feeded  Mercury,  whofe  female  Flowers  have  a 
cut  heart  fhaped  Empalement,  and  oval  fpear  fhaped 
Leaves,  with  long  Foot  Stalks.  Mercurialis  tricoccos,  &c. 

2.  Acalypha  involucris  femineis  cordatis  fuberenati's , 
foliis  ovatis  petiolo  brevioribus.  Flor.  Zryl.  341.  i.  e. 
Three  feeded  Mercury,  whofe  female  Flowers  have  an 
indented  heart  fhaped  Empalement  and  oval  Leaves, 
with  a  fhort  Foot  Stalk.  Urtica  tricoccos,  &c. 

3.  Ac  ALYPRA  involucris  femineis  integerrimis foliis  lan- 
ceolatis  obtufis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1 004.  I  e.  Three  feeded 
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Mercury,  whofe  female  Flowers  have  whole  Empale- 
ments,  and  blunt  fpear  fhaped  Leaves. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  feve¬ 
ral  other  Parts  of  North  America,  from  whence  I  have 
received  the  Seeds.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which 
feldom  grows  more  than  a  Foot  high,  fending  out  fe¬ 
veral  fide  Shoots  towards  the  Bottom.  The  Leaves  are 
very  like  thofe  of  the  broad  leaved  Pellitory  of  the  Wall, 
and  are  placed  alternately,  having  long  Foot  Stalks, 
from  the  Alae,  or  Wing  of  the  Leaf  ;  the  Flowers  are 
produced  in  fmall  Clufters,  the  Male  always  being  above 
the  Female.  Thefe  make  but  a  poor  Appearance,  and 
referable  thofe  of  th q  Pellitory  fo  much,  that  at  a  fmall 
Difiance,  any  Perfon  might  fuppofe  them  to  be  the 
fame,  till  convinced  by  a  nearer  Infpedtion. 

If  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
Plants  will  come  up  in  the  Spring,  better  than  if  fown  by 
Hand  ;  for  if  they  are  not  put  in  the  Ground  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  the  Seeds  rarely  grow  the  firft  Year.  All  the 
Culture  this  Plant  requires,  is  to  keep  it  clear  from 
Weeds,  and  let  it  remain  where  it  was  fown,  for  it  doth 
not  bear  removing  well.  It  flowers  in  Augujl,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  October. 

The  2d  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  warmed  Countries, 
I  received  the  Seeds  of  this  from  Jamaica,  where  it  grows 
in  great  Plenty.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  which 
in  England  feldom  exceeds  the  former  Sort  in  its  Sta¬ 
ture.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  greatly  refemble  thofe 
of  the  annual  Nettle,  and  fling  full  as  much  when 
touched.  This  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air 
in  England  ;  therefore  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots, 
which  are  to  be  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed,  and  if  the 
Plants  do  not  come  up  the  firfi  Year  (which  often  hap¬ 
pens)  the  Pots  fhould  be  put  in  fhelter  in  Winter,  and 
the  following  Spring  plunged  again  into  a  hot  Bed, 
which  will  bring  up  the  Plants ;  thele  mufi  be  tranf- 
planted  into  Pots,  and  brought  forward  in  hot  Beds, 
otherwife  they  will  not  produce  Seeds  in  England. 

The  3d  Sort  was  found  in  great  Plenty  by  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Houfloun ,  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  in  America.  This  is  an 
Inhabitant  of  low  marfliy  Places,  and  grows  about  three 
Feet  high,  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk  ;  the  Leaves  are 
placed  alternately  on  the  Stalks,  thefe  differ  fo  much 
in  their  Figure,  as  to  deceive  the  moft  fkilful  Botaniff, 
for  fome  Plants  will  have  very  narrow  long  Leaves, 
others  as  broad  as  thofe  of  the  Cheffnut  Tree,  and  deeply 
veined,  which  Varieties  will  arife  from  the  Seeds  of  the 
fame  Plant,  as  I  have  frequently  obferved. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  and  mufi  be  raifed  in  a  hot 
Bed  ;  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  each  into  a  fmall  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a 
frefli  hot  Bed  to  bring  them  forward  ;  they  afterwards 
mufi  be  removed  into  a  Stove,  where  they  will  flower 
and  perfeth  their  Seeds  in  September ,  and  the  Plants  will 
decay  focn  after. 

Thefe  Plants  have  no  Beauty  to  recommend  them,  but 
as  they  are  preferved  in  feveral  Gardens,  for  the  fake  of 
Variety,  fo  I  thought  it  neceffkry  to  infert  them  here. 

ACANTHUS,  Branca  Urfina ,  or  Bear’s-breech. 

The  Characters  of  this  Plant  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  double  Empalement,  the  outer  one  is 
comtofed  of  three  Leaves,  the  under  being  broad ,  concave , 
and  deeply  fawed  on  the  EAge  ;  the  two  lateral  are  fpear 
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fhaped,  and  very  fightly  Jawed  towards  the  Top.  The  in- 
her  Empale  ment  conffs  of  two  Leaves ,  the  upper  one  being 
concave ,  and  bent  over  like  an  Arch,  this  is  Jawed  at  the 
Top  ;  the  under  is  reficxed  downward ,  fo  is  convex  on  the 
upper  Surface.  The  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  unequal,  the 
Beard,  or  lower  Lip,  being  large,  plain,  and  ere  A,  this  is 
J lightly  indented  at  the  Extremity  ;  the  Stamina  and  Style 
occupy  the  Place  of  the  upper  Lip.  Thefe  are  f  retched 
out  beyond  the  Empalement ,  and  are  alfo  arched.  There 
are  two  long ,  and  two  Jhorter  Stamina,  which  clofely  coalefce 
to  the  Style  ;  this  is  ftuated  upon  a  roundijlo  Germen,  which 
afterwards  becomes  an  oval  Capfule ,  having  two  Cells,  each 
containing  onejlejhy  fmooth  oblong  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Acanthus  foliis ftnuatis  inermibus  fubtus  villofts  ; 
the  common,  or  fmooth  Garden  Bears’s-breech. 

2.  AcanThu  $  foliis  ftnuatis  inermibus  glabris  lucid e  vi- 
rens ;  Portugal  Bear’s-breech,  with  fmooth  finuated 
Leaves  of  a  fhining  green  Colour. 

3.  A  c  A  NTH  u  s  foliis  laciniatis  pinnatifdis  fpinis  mollio- 
ribus ;  middle  Bear’s-breech,  with  deep  laciniated  Leaves, 
having  foft  Spines. 

4.  Acanthus,  foliis  pinnatifdis  fpinofis.  H.  C. 
prickly  Bear’s-breech.  Acanthus  Aculeatus. 

5.  Ac  anthus  foliis  pinnatifdis  rigidis  fpinofffmis  ; 
eadern  Bear’s-breech,  with  diff  pinnated  Leaves,  drong- 
ly  armed  with  Spines.  Acanthus  Orientalis. 

6.  Acanthus  caule  jruiicofo  aculeato.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
prickly  Bear’s-breech,  with  a  Ihrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Acanthus  Malabaricus  Agrifolii  f  olio.  Pet.  Hort.  Sice.  10. 

The  ill  Sort  is  what  is  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  Mollis  Acanthus  of  Virgil.  The 
Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  cut  upon  the  Capitals  of  Corin¬ 
thian  Pillars. 

The  2d  Sort  was  difcovered  in  Portugal ,  by  Dr.  Ber¬ 
nard  de  Jufieu,  Demonflrator  of  Plants  in  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Paris,  from  whom  I  received  the  Seeds  in 
1725,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  and  fre¬ 
quently  perfects  Seeds  there  ;  which  being  fown,  con- 
dantly  produce  the  fame  Plants  as  the  Parent,  and  there¬ 
fore  mud  be  a  didindt  Species. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  been  long  an  Inhabitant  in  the 
Garden  at  Chelfea ,  where  it  condantly  flowers,  and  pro¬ 
duces  good  Seeds,  and  thefe  being  fown,  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  Variety  ;  the  Plants  being  always  the  fame, 
the  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  deeply  laciniated,  each  Seg¬ 
ment  ending  in  a  foft  Spine. 

The  Leaves  of  the  4th  Sort  are  alfo  deeply  jag¬ 
ged,  in  very  regular  Order,  and  each  Segment  it  ter¬ 
minated  with  a  diarp  Spine,  as  are  alfo  the  Foot  Stalks 
of  the  Leaves,  and  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower, 
which  renders  it  troublefome  to  handle  either  of  them. 
I  have  frequently  raifed  Plants  of  this  Sort  from  Seeds, 
which  have  never  varied  from  the  Parent  Plant. 

The  5  th  Sort  of  Bears’-breech  was  difcovered  by  Dr. 
Tournefort  in  the  Levant ,  who  Pent  the  Seeds  of  it  to 
the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris . 

The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  always  grow  near  the  Ground, 
and  are  much  fhorter  and  differ  than  thofe  of  any  of 
the  other  Sorts,  having  whitifh  Veins,  a  little  refem- 
bling  the  Ladies  Thidle.  They  are  alfo  much  neater  la¬ 
ciniated,  but  are  armed  with  (Longer  Spines,  which  are 
whiter  than  thofe  of  the  other  Species  this  and  the 
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4th  Sort  fends  up  much  taller  flower  Stems  than  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  other.  I  have  frequently  had  them  upwards 
of  four  Feet  high,  and  garmfhed  with  Flowers  above 
three  Feet  ;  but  the  Flowers  open  fucceflively,  begin¬ 
ning  towards  the  Bottom,  fo  that  there  are  not  many  of 
them  open  at  the  fame  Time  on  the  Stalks. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India,  I  have  alfo 
received  it  from  the  Spanifo  IVef -Indies.  This  is  a 
Shrub,  which  rifing  about  four  Feet  high,  is  divided 
into  many  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves, 
very  like  thofe  of  the  common,  both  in  Si/.e  and  Shape, 
and  are  armed  with  Spines  in  the  fame  Manner  towards  the 
Extremity  of  the  Branches  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  fing- 
ly,  which  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  fiiaped  like  thofe  of 
the  common  Acanthus ,  but  fmaller.  After  the  Flower 
is  pad,  the  Germen  becomes  an  oval  bicapfular  Veil'd, 
having  one  oblong  Seed  in  each  Cell.  This  Shrub  is 
ever-green,  but  is  too  tender  to  thrive  out  of  a  Stove 
in  England ,  and  can  only  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
do  not  ripen  in  Europe. 

'  The  other  five  Sorts  are  lading  Plants,  which  may 
be  propagated  either  by  Seeds,  or  parting  their  Roots  ; 
if,  by  the  former  method,  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in 
a  light  dry  Soil,  towards  the  End  of  March  ;  if  the  Sea- 
fon  proves  favourable,  the  Plants  will  appear  in  May , 
and  all  the  Culture  they  require,  is  to  keep  them  clean 
from  Weeds,  and  where  the  Plants  are  too  clofe,  to  thin 
them,  fo  as  to  leave  them  about  fix  Inches  afunder, 
which  will  be  room  enough  for  them  to  grow  till  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  when  they  fliould  be  tranfplanted  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain.  The  id  and  2d  Sorts,  being 
tenderer  than  the  others,  ought  to  be  planted  in  a  warm 
Border  near  a  Wall  ;  and  as  thefe  do  not  multiply  fo 
fad  by  their  Roots,  fo  they  do  not  require  more  room 
than  three  Feet  ;  but  the  other  Sorts  fpread  their  Roots 
to  a  great  Didance,  and  therefore  mud  have  more 
than  twice  that  Room.  Thefe  being  hardy  may  be 
planted  between  Shrubs,  to  fill  up  vacant  Spaces,  where 
they  will  thrive  fad  enough,  provided  the  Ground  be 
light,  and  not  over  wet,  and  when  they  are  in  Flower, 
will  make  an  agreeable  Variety.  When  thefe  latter 
Sorts  are  propagated  by  their  Roots,  it  may  be  performed 
either  in  Spring,  or  Autumn  ;  but  the  two  fird  mud  only 
be  removed  in  the  Spring,  for  if  they  are  tranfplanted  in 
the  Autumn,  and  the  following  Winter  prove  cold,  they 
will  be  in  Danger  of  being  dedroyed. 

Tlrefe  Plants  take  Root  very  deep  in  the  Ground,  fo 
that  when  they  are  planted  in  wet  Ground,  their  Roots 
will  rot  in  Winter  :  I  have  frequently  traced  them  more 
than  four  Feet,  therefore  they  fhould  not  be  removed  af¬ 
ter  they  have  been  growing  long  in  a  Place,  but  the  fide 
Shoots  may  be  annually  taken  off,  efpecially  from  the 
three  creeping  Kinds,  otherwife ‘they  will  fpread  fo  far, 
as  to  overbear  any  of  their  neighbouring  Plants  or 
Shrubs.  When  the  Sorts,  with  creeping  Roots,  are 
once  edablifhed  in  a  Garden,  they  are  with  Difllculty 
eradicated,  for  every  Root  which  may  happen  to  be  left, 
will  fhoot  again,  fo  as  to  become  troublefome. 

The  id,  3d,  and  4th  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  the  Woods 
about  Naples  and  in  Sicily,  as  alfo  in  feveral  Iflands  in  the 
Archipelago,  the  2d  in  Portugal  arid  Spain,  and  the  5th 
in  the  Levant.  They  all  flower  in  July  and  Auguf,  and 
their  Seeds  ripen  in  Oflober. 
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ACARNA.  See  Cnicus. 

ACER.  The  Maple  Tree. 

The  Char  after  s  of  this  Tree  are, 

It  hath  male  and  hermaphrodite  Flowers,  growing  in  the 
fame  Bunch,  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  oj  one  Leaf, 
which  is  cut  into  five  acute  Segments  almofl  to  the  Bottom  ; 
the  Flowers  have  five  Leaves,  which  are  oval,  and  fpread 
open  over  the  Empalement.  In  the  Center  are  placed  eight 
fihort  Stamina,  which  are  crowned  with  Summits  placed  crofs 
Ways.  The  hermaphrodite  Flowers  have  a  compreffed  Ger- 
men,  fituated  at  the  bottom  op  the  Empalement,  and  a  dou¬ 
ble  Stigma,  which  afterwards  become  two  winged  Seed- 
veffels  joined  at  their  Bafe ,  each  inclofing  one  round  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Acer  foliis  quinquelobis  inceqnaliter  ferratis  floribus 
racemofis .  Lin.  Sp.  P.  The  greater  Maple,  falfely  called 
Plat  anus.  The  Sycamore  Tree,  vulg'o. 

2.  Acer  foliis  lobatis  obtufis  emarginatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
1055.  The  fmall  or  common  Maple.  By  the  French, 
Petit  erables  des  bois. 

3.  Acer  foil! is  compofitis  floribus  racemofis.  Flort.  144. 
The  Virginia  afh-leaved  Maple.  This  is  the  Acer  maxi¬ 
mum  foliis  trfidis  vel  quinquefidis  Virginianum.  Pluk.Phyt. 

4.  Acer  foliis  quinquelobis  acuminatis  acute  dentatis 
glabris  floribus  corymb  fis.  Lin.  Flor.  Succ.  303.  The 
Norway  Maple  with  plane-tree  Leaves. 

5.  Ace?.,  foliis  quinquelobis  fubdentatis  fubtus  glaucis 
peduncu'is  fimplicijjimis  aggregatis,  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1 05 5. 
The  Scarlet  flowering  Maple  of  Virginia. 

6.  Acer  foliis  quinquepartito-palmatis  acuminato  den¬ 
tatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1 05 5.  The  American  Sugar  Maple. 

7.  Acer  foliis  trilobis  acuminatis  ferrulatis  floribus 
racemofis.  L.S.  P.  Mountain  Maple  of  America. 

8.  Acer  foliis  lobatis,  minim }  incifts  fruflu  racemofo. 
The  Italian  Maple,  commonly  called  Gpalus. 

9.  Acer  foliis  trilobis  integerrimis.  Prod.  Leyd.  459. 
The  Montpelier  Maple. 

10.  Acer  foliis  trilobis  integerrimis  fubvi/lofis.  The 
Eaftern  Maple  with  Ivy  Leaves. 

11.  Acer  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis  fempcrvirentibus. 
Eaftern  Maple  with  oval  entire  ever-green  Leaves. 

12.  Acer  foliis  cordatis  indivifis  Jerratis  lobis  obfoletis 
floribus  racemofis.  Lin.  Spec.  Plant.  1054.  Tartarian 
Maple  with  heart-fhaped  fawed  Leaves,  and  Flowers 
growing  in  long  Bunches.. 

Moft  of  thcfe  Trees  are  eafil.y  propagated  by  flowing 
their  Seeds,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  an  open  Bed  of 
common  Earth,  covering  them  about  half  an  Inch  thick 
with  light  Earth.  The  Spring  following  they  will  ap¬ 
pear  above  Ground,  and,  if  kept  clear  from  Weeds, 
will  grow  above  a  Foot  high  in  the  firft  Summer.  The 
Michaelmas  following  (if  they  are  thick  in  the  Seed  Bed) 
you  may  take  out  a  par-t  of  them,  and  tranfplant  them 
into  a  Nurfery,  in  Rows,  at  three  Feet  Diftance,  and 
ttvo  Feet  afunder  in  the  Rows  ;  in  which  Place  they 
may  remain  three  or  four  Years ;  when  they  will  be  large 
enough  to  plant  out  for  good. 

If  the  Seeds  of  apy  of  the  Sorts  of  Maple  are  kept 
out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  they  rarely  come  up  the 
fame  Year,  and  many  times  do  not  grow  ;  fo  that  the 
fureft  Method  of  raifmg  them  is,  to  fow  the  Seeds  as 
foon  as  poflible  when  they  are  ripe  ;  and,  if  the  Seeds 
are  to  be  tranfported  to  any  Diftance,  it  will  be  proper 


to  put  them  up  in  Sand,  whereby  their  growing  Qua¬ 
lity  will  be  preferved. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  very  proper  to  make  Plantations  near 
the  Sea  ;  or  to  fhelter  fuch  Plantations  of  Trees  as  are 
too  nearly  fituated  thereto.  This  Tree  thrives,  and  re¬ 
fills  the  Spray,  which  is  ufually  blown  from  the  Sea, 
better  than  moft  other  Trees  do.  The  variegated  Sort 
is  alfo  raifed  from  Seeds  of  the  fame  Kind  ;  and  moft 
of  the  Plants  fo  raifed,  will  be  as  finely  ftriped  as  the 
old  Plant  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  taken,  which  is 
not  common  to  many  other  variegated  Plants. 

The  common  Maple  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
particular  Account,  it  growing,  very  frequently,  in 
Hedge-rows  in  moft  parts  of  England.  It  is  raifed  in 
the  fame  Manner  with  the  former. 

The  Virginian  flowering  Maple  was  raifed  from  Seeds 
which  were  brought  from  Virginia  many  Years  fince  by 
Mr.  John  Tradefcant,  in  his’  Garden  at  South  Lambeth , 
near  Vauxhall,  and  fince,  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Bifhop 
of  London,  at  Fulham,  where  it  has  flowered  for  feve- 
ral  Years,  and  produces  ripe  Seeds,  from  whence  feveral 
Trees  have  been  raifed.  It  may  be  alfo  propagated  by 
laying  down  the  young  Branches  early  in  the  Spring, 
giving  them  a  little  Slit  at  a  Joint,  by  which  Means 
they  will  have  taken  fufficient  Root  by  that  time  twelve 
Months  to  be  tranfplanted  elfewhere.  They  require  a 
Situation  a  little  defended  from  the  North-eaft  Winds, 
efpecially  while  young  ;  and  delight  in  a  moift  light 
Soil,  in  which  they  thrive  much  better  than  in  a  dry 
Ground,  and  will  produce  more  Flowers,  and  better 
Seeds.  This  Tree  commonly  flowers  in  the  beginning 
of  April,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  in  five  or  fix  Weeks 
after ;  at  which  Time  they  fhould  be  fowed  ;  for  they 
are  very  apt  to  perifh,  if  kept  long  out  of  the  Ground. 

There  is  another  Variety  of  the  flowering  Maple, 
which  was  fent  from  America  to  Sir  Charles  Wager,  and 
flourifhed  feveral  Years  in  his  curious  Garden  at  Par- 
fons-green,  near  Fulham.  This  is  by  the  Gardeners  titled 
Sir  Charles  Wager's  flowering  Maple.  The  Flowers  of 
this  Kind  come  out  in  very  large  Clufters,  and  furround 
the  younger  Branches,  fo  as  to  appear  at  a  fmall  Dif¬ 
tance  covered  with  them.  This  Tree  is  now  become 
common  in  the  curious  Nurferies  near  London,  fo  that 
the  former  Sort  is  not  fo  much  efteemed,  being  lefs 
beautiful ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  diftinct  Species. 

The  Afh-leaved  Maple  is  a  very  ftrong  {hooting  Tree, 
and  is  in  Virginia,  one  of  thelargeft  Trees  of  this  Kind. 

It  muft  be  planted  in  Places  not  tco  much  expofed  to. 
violent  Winds,  being  fubjeef  to  fplit  thereby.  This 
Tree  ripens  Seeds  very  well  in  England,  by  which  means 
it  is  eafiiy  propagated,  or  by  laying  down  the  Branches, 
alfo  by  Cuttings  planted  in  Autumn. 

The  Norway  Maple  grows  with  us  to  a  very  large 
Size,  equaling  the  other  Maple  for  Bulk,,  and  I  believe 
will  anfwer  teh  fame  Purpofe,  for  fheltering  Plantations 
near  the  Sea  ;  and  is  by  far  the  handfomer  Tree  near  a 
Habitation.  For  the  greater  Maple  is  very  iubjeth 
to  exude  a  fweet  clammy  Juice  from  the  Pores  of 
their  Leaves,  which  lodges  upon  their  Surfaces,  and  there¬ 
by  entices  vaft  Quantities  of  InfeTs,  which  eat  the  Leaves 
full  of  Holes,  and  render  them  unfightly. 

The  Norway  Maple  has  a  milky  fiiarp  Juice,  fo  that 
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Leaves  are  feldom  eaten  or  defaced  ;  and  being  fmooth, 
and  of  a  fhining  Green,  they  have  a  much  better  Ap¬ 
pearance  than  thofe  of  the  Sycamore  ;  and  in  the  Spring, 
when  the  Flowers  are  out,  have  great  Beauty.  This 
Tree  is  alfo  raifed  by  Seeds,  of  which  it  affords  great 
Quantities,  which  rife  and  grow  from  the  fcattered 
Seeds  as  well  as  the  common  Sort. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which,  if 
planted  in  Autumn,  foon  after  the  Leaves  are  fallen, 
will  take  Root  as  well  as  the  common  Willow  ;  fothat 
this  being  the  mofl  expeditious  Method  of  propagating 
this  Tree,  it  is  chiefly  pra&ifed  by  fkilful  Perfons. 

The  variegated  Kind  is  propagated  by  inoculating 
a  Bud  of  the  flriped  Kind  into  one  of  the  plain  Sort, 
though  I  am  not  fure  whether  it  will  take  upon  any  other 
Sort  of  Maple,  not  having  made  the  Experiment  ;  but 
I  believe  it  can  fcarce  fail.  Mofl,  if  not  all  the  other 
Sorts  of  Maples,  take  very  -well  upon  each  other. 

The  American  Sugar  Maple  has  fome  Refemblance 
to  the  Norway,  when  the  Plants  are  young,  but  as  they 
grow  up  the  Leaves  are  more  deeply  divided,  and  their 
Surfaces  lefs  fmooth,  fo  that  they  are  then  eaftly  didin- 
guifhed.  From  this  Tree  the  Inhabitants  of  North 
America  make  a  very  good  Sort  of  Sugar  and  in  large 
Quantities,  by  tapping  the  Trees  early  in  the  Spring, 
and  boiling  the  Juice,  which  drawn  out  till  the  Faeces 
fubfide,  is  the  Sugar  ;  for  I  have  found  that  the  Afh- 
leaved  Maple  abounds  with  a  faccharine  Juice,  in  full  as 
great  Plenty  as  any  other  Sort.  Mr.  Ray  and  Dr.  Lifter , 
prepared  a  tolerable  good  Sort  of  Sugar  from  our  greater 
Maple,  by  tapping  fome  of  the  Trees  in  their  bleeding  Sea- 
fon  ;  and  I  have  obferved,  upon  cutting  off  Branches  from 
the  fcarlet  Maple  in  February ,  a  great  Quantity  of  a  very 
fweet  Juice  hath  flowed  out  for  feveral  Days  together. 

The  8th  Sort  of  Maple  is  very  common  in  mofl  Parts 
of  Italy,  but  particularly  about  Rome,  w'here  it  is  one 
of  the  larged  Trees  of  that  Country,  and  is  efteemed  for 
the  Size  of  the  Leaves,  which  are  large,  affording  a 
great  Shade  ;  fo  that  thefe  Trees  are  frequently  planted 
by  the  Sides  of  Roads,  and  near  Habitations.  In  England 
this  Tree  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with,  though  it  is 
hardy  enough  to  bear  the  open  Air  ;  but  as  the  Seeds 
have  not  been  brought  over  to  England  till  lately,  there 
are  no  large  Plants  in  the  Englifh  Gardens  at  prefent. 

The  9th  Sort  is  common  in  the  South  of  France  and 
Italy,  the  Leaves  of  this  refemble  thofe  of  the  common 
Maple,  but  are  of  a  much  thicker  Subfiance,  and  not 
fo  large,  and  of  a  fhining  green  Colour.  They  continue  in 
Verdure  very  late  in  the  Autumn,  which  renders  them 
more  valuable.  At  prefent  this  Sort  is  not  common  in 
England.  I  raifed  feveral  Plants  from  Seeds  a  few  Years 
pafl,  fome  of  which  I  communicated  to  curious  Perfons 
to  propagate,  that  the  Species  might  be  more  common. 
Thofe  Plants  which  remain  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  grow 
full  as  well  as  the  common  Maple,  and  are  equally  hardy  ; 
for  in  ten  Years,  which  they  have  been  growing  abroad, 
I  have  never  obferved  that  any  Part  of  their  Shoots  have 
been  injured  by  the  Froll. 

The  10th  Sort  hath  fome  Refemblance  to  the  9th, 
which  has  led  Dr.  Lintueus  into  a  Millake  ;  for  he  fup- 
pofes  them  to  be  the  fame  Species,  but  if  he  had  feen 
the  Plants,  he  could  not  have  doubted  of  their  being  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  Leaves  of  this  tenth  Sort,  being  of  a  much 
»  thinner  Texture,  and  both  them  and  their  Foot  Stalks, 


covered  with  a  foft  hairy  Down,  whereas  thofe  of  the 
other,  are  quite  fmooth  and  flift.  This  Sort  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  Levant. 

The  1 1  th  Sort  hath  oval  Leaves,  which  are  placed 
oppofite  by  Pairs,  thefe  are  of  the  Colour  and  Confid¬ 
ence  of  thofe  of  the  Box  tree,  and  are  al wavs  green.  I 
was  favoured  with  this  Sort  by  Monf.  Le  Due  D’Ayen, 
who  fent  me  the  Plant  from  his  curious  Garden  at  St. 
Germain,  the  Seeds  of  which  he  received  from  the  Le- 
vant.  By  the  progrefs  which  this  has  made  in  England , 
it  appears  to  be  rather  a  Shrub  than  a  Tree,  but  as  it 
is  an  Ever-green,  and  will  live  in  the  open  Air,  fo  it  is 
worthy  of  a  Place  in  Gardens,  where,  in  the  Winter 
Seafon  it  will  add  to  the  Variety. 

The  12th  Sort  is  alfo  fcarce  in  England  at  prefent. 
This  is  a  Native  of  Tartary,  from  whence  the  Seeds 
were  fent  to  the  Imperial  Garden  at  PstcrJhurg,  and  I 
was  favoured' with  a  few  of  them,  by  the  Gentlemen  of 
the  Academy  there.  This  Plant  is  very  hardy  in  re- 
fpect  to  Cold,  but  is  very  difficult  to  raife  in  England ; 
for  when  the  Plants  are  young,  if  they  are  expofed  to 
the  Sun  but  a  few  Hours,  they  will  be  dedroyed.  And 
though  the  Trees  naturally  grow  on  boggy  Grounds, 
yet  watering  the  young  Plants  much  will  kill  them. 
The  only  Method  to  preferve  them,  is  to  cover  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground  with  Mofs,  which  fhould  be 
kept  moid,  and  the  Plants  entirely  fhaded  from  the 
Sun  the  firfl  Summer. 

Mod  of  the  Sorts  of  Maple  which  come  ffem  Ame¬ 
rica,  are  alfo  very  impatient  of  Heat  while  young  ; 
their  Seeds  therefore  fhould  be  fown  in  a  fheltered  Situ¬ 
ation,  for  if  the  Plants  are  expofed  to  the  full  Sun  but 
one  Day,  when  they  fird  appear,  few  of  them  will 
furvive  it ;  but  efpecially  the  Sugar  Maple,  of  which 
Sort  I  condantly  lod  mod  of  the  Plants,  till  I  had  the 
Precaution  to  place  the  Pots,  in  which  the  Seeds  were 
fown,  entirely  in  the  Shade  ;  for  no  fooner  are  they  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  Sun,  but  they  are  immediately  attacked 
by  Infe&s,  which  in  one  Day  will  devour  their  Seed 
Leaves,  after  which  the  Plants  fuddenly  drop  to  the 
Ground.  This  Precaution  therefore  is  neceffary  to  be 
obferved,  in  railing  mod  of  the  Sorts  of  Maple  from  Seeds. 

The  Timber  of  the  common  Maple  is  far  fuperior 
to  the  Beech  for  all  Ufes  of  the  Turner,  particularly 
Difhes,  Cups,  Trenchers,  and  Bowls  ;  and  when  it 
abounds  with  Knots  (as  it  very  often  doth),  it  is  highly 
edeemed  by  the  Joiners  for  Inlayings,  &c.  and  alfo  for 
the  Lightnefs  of  the  Wood,  is  often  employed  by  thofe 
that  make  Mufical  Indruments ;  and  for  its  Whitenefs, 
was  formerly  in  great  Requed  for  Tables,  &c. 

ACETOSA,  Sorrel. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  Plants  ;  the  male 
Plants  have  a  three  leaved  Empalement ,  in  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  fix  Stamina ,  crowned  with  flat  oblong  Summits , 
but  have  no  Corolla  or  Petals  :  The  female  Flowers  have 
alfo  a  three  leaved  Empalement ,  in  the  Center  of  which  is 
ftuated  a  three  cornered  Germen ,  fupporting  a  irifid  Sty¬ 
lus.  The  Germen  afterwards  turns  to  a  triangular  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Acetosa  foliis  fagittatis  inferioribus  pediculatis 
caulinis  fefflibus.  Common  or  Meadow  Sorrel.  This  is 
the  Acetofa  pratenfts.  C.  B.  P.  1 14. 
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2.  Acetosa  foliis  latiffmis  ad  baftti  auriculatis. 
Grealeft  Mountain  Sorrel. 

3.  Acetosa  foliis  lanceolato-hafiatis  radice  repente. 
Common  Sheep’s  Sorrel. 

4.  Acetosa  foliis  cordato  bajlatis  radice  repente. 
Round  leaved  or  French  Sorrel. 

5.  Acetosa  humilis  repens  folio  rotunda  emarginato. 
Low  creeping  Sorrel  with  a  round  indented  Leaf. 

6.  Acetosa  foliis  longiffimis  ad  baftn  auriculatis 
fpicis forum  longiffimis.  Long  leaved  Mountain  Sorrel. 

< j .  Acetosa  foliis  oblong  is  pediculis  brevifflmis  raro 
florens.  Northern  barren  Sorrel. 

The  ill  of  thefe  Sorts,  though  but  fmall  ip  the 
Fields,  yet,  when  fown  in  Gardens,  will  produce  fair 
large  Leaves,  and  is  the  fame  which  is  commonly  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Gardens.  It  rauft  be  fown  early  in  the 
Spring,  in  a  fliady  moid  Border  ;  and  if  the  Plants 
are  afterward  removed  into  another  fhady  Border,  at 
the  Didance  of  four  or  fix  Inches  fquare,  they  will 
produce  larger  Leaves,  and  continue  longer.  d  his  is 
the  common  Sorrel  ufed  in  Medicine  ;  but  the  Nor¬ 
thern  barren  Sorrel  is  preferred  to  it  in  the  Kitchen 
Garden,  becaufe  it  rarely  runs  to  Seed,  but  is  increafed 
by  parting  the  Roots  either  in  Spring  or  Autumn,  and 
is  ht  for  Ufe  all  the  Year. 

The  round  leaved  (or  French)  Sorrel  is  the  moll  grate¬ 
ful  Acid,  and  is  by  many  Perfons  preferred  to  the  other 
two  Sorts  for  Kitchen  Ufe  ;  it  is  alfo  a  medicinal  Plant, 
and  Ihould  not  be  wanting  in  any  good  Garden  :  It  is 
a.  great  Runner  at  the. Root,  by  which  Means  it  is 
eafily  propagated,  and  mull  be  planted  at  a  large  Dif- 
tance,  two  Feet  fquare  at  lead  :  It  will  agree  better 
with  an  open  Situation  than  the  other  two  Sorts.  And 
if  the  Flower  Stems  and  rambling  Branches  are  cut 
off  in  the  Beginning  of  July,  the  Roots  will  foon  put 
out  new  Leaves,  which  will  be  tender  and  much  better 
for  Kitchen  Ufes,  than  the  older  Leaves  ;  fo  that  by 
cutting  down  the  Shoots  ol  fome  Plants  at  different 
Times,  there  will  always  be  a  Supply  of  young  Leaves, 
which  is  the  only  Part  of  the  Plant  ufed  in  the  Kitchen. 
As  this  Sort  is  much  preferable  to  the  common  Sorrel 
for  Soups,  fo  many  Perfons  have  ol  late  Years  culti¬ 
vated  it  in  their  Gardens,  fince  the  Ufe  of  Sorrel  has 
been  greatly  entreated.,  in  England ,  by  the  Introduction 
of  French  Cookery,  it  being  an  Ingredient  in  many  of 
their  Sauces  and  Scupv  ;  infomuch  that  about  Baris, 
Sorrel  is  cultivated  in  great  Quantity. 

The  Sheep’s  Sorrel  is  a  common  Weed  in  mod  Parts 
of  England,  growing  upon  dry  Banks  and  in  gravelly 
Soils  in  great  plenty, j  for,  as  it  propagates  very  fad  by 
its  creeping  Roots,  fo  wherever  it  once,  gets  P.odedion 
in  the  Ground,  it  foon  multiplies.  This  is  rarely  ad¬ 
mitted  to  have  a  Place  in.  Gardens,  but  as  it  has  long 
been  continued  in  the  Difpcnfatories  as  a  medicinal  Plant, 
ft  is  here  inferred. 

The  low  creeping  Northern  Sorrel,  is.  prqferved  in  , 
many  Gardens  for.  the  Sake  of  Variety,  hut  has  not  been 
ufed  in  the  Kitchen.  This  Sort  grows  wild  in  mod  of 
the  Northern  Counties,  as  alfo  in  Wales..  I  have  feen 
it  growing  in  great  Plenty  in  Torkfhire  and \Wefhmrland. 
The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  have  very  fliort  Foot  Stalks, 
and  are  indented  at  both  Ends.  Thefe  grow  near  to 
the  Ground,  and  the  Flower  Stems  rarely  rife  above. 
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fix  inches  high.  The  Roots  creep  in  the  Ground, 
whereby  it  multiplies  exceedingly  in  a  proper  Situation. 
As  this  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fhady  moid  Places,  fa 
whoever  is  defirous  to  have  it  thrive  in  a  Garden,  mufc 
plant  it  in  a  North  Border  and  in  a  moid  Soil,  where 
it  may  be  propagated  in  Plenty,  and  be  ufed  for  the 
fame  Purpofes  as  the  others. 

The  two  Sorts  of  Mountain  Sorrel,  are  full  as  hardy 
as  the  common,  and  as  their  Leaves  are  much  larger, 
fo  they  are  better  for  the  Ufes  of  the  Kitchen,  having 
as  pleafant  an  acid  Tade,  and  being  much  more  fuccu- 
lent.  Thefe  may  be  propagated  either  by  Seeds,  or 
parting  of  their  Roots,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  com¬ 
mon  Sort  ;  but  the  Plants  require  more  Room,  for 
which  Reafon  they  ought  not  to  be  nearer  than  a  Foot 
from  each  other,  efpecially  in  good  Ground.  Thefe 
are  both  very  didindt  Species,  and  do  not  vary  when 
propagated  by  Seeds  ;  the  Leaves  of  the  2d  Sort  are 
much  broader  and  rounder  at  their  Extremity,  than 
thofe  of  the  6th,  whofe  Leaves  are  very  long,  and 
the  Ears  at  their  Bafe  much  larger.  They  grow  natu¬ 
rally  in  Italy ,  from  whence  I  have  received  their  Seeds. 
ACETOSELLA.  See  Oxys. 

ACHILLEA,  Milfoil  Yarrow,  or  Nofebleed. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  compound  radiated  Flower,  confifiing  of  many 
tubulous  Florets  which  are  hermaphrodite,  and  compofe 
the  Dif of  the  Flower  ;  the  female  Flowers  are  ranged 
round  the  Border,  thefe  have  their  Corolla  f  retched  out  on 
one  Side  like  a  Tongue,  which  compofe  the  Rays,  all  in¬ 
cluded  in  one  common  fcaly  Empaletnent.  The  hermaphro¬ 
dite  Flowers  have  each  five  floort  Sender  Stamina ,  accom¬ 
panying  a  fmall  Germen,  which  is  fit  stated  in  the  Bottom , 
and  refits  upon  a  downy  Bed,  the  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  fugle  oval  Seed ,  having  a  Down  adhering  to  it. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Achillea  foliis  bipinnath  nudis ,  laciniis  llneari-. 
bus  dent atis.  Hort.  Cliff.  413.  This  is  the.  Millefolium 
vulgare  album.  C.  B.  F.  140.  or  common  Yarrow,  cal-, 
led  alfo  Milfoil,  Stratiotes,  and  Nofebleed,  Of  this 
there  is  a  Variety  with  purple  Flowers,  which  is  often 
found  growing  naturally  in  England. 

2.  Achillea  foliis  fetaceis  dentatis,  denticulis  fubin-. 
tegris  fabulatis  reflexis.  H.  C.  TourneforCs  Eadern  Sneez-. 
wort  with  a  Lavender  Cotton  Leaf,  apd  a  large  Flower. . 

3,.  Achillea  foliis  pfnnatis  hirfutis  pinnis  linearihus 
dentatis.  Lin.  S.  F.  Woolly  Yarrow  with  yellow  Leaves. 

4.  Achillea  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  lanceolatis  incifis , 
ferratis  fubtus  lanigeris.  Flort.  Cliff  .  413.  Eadern  Sneez- 
wort.  with  hoary  Tanfey  Leaves,  and.  the  Rays  of  the 
Flower  of  a  pale,  yellow  Colour  of  Tournefort-. 

5.  Achillea  foliis  pinnatis  fupra  decompcfitis,  laci¬ 
niis  linearibus  difi  antibus.  Tournefort’’ s  tailed  Eadern  , 
Yarrow,  with  a  Wormwood  Leaf  and  yell6w  Flowers. 

6.  Achillea  foliis  pinnatifidis  planis  oltufis  tomen - . 
tofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  898.  Broad  leaved  Alpine  umbel¬ 
liferous  Wormwood  of  Clufius  and  Bauhinis. 

7.  Achillea  foliis  pinnatis  foliolis  line  art  lanceolatis  . 
baft  fur fum  auclis.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  176.  Tournefort ’s 
Eadern  Sneezwort  with  hoary  Tanfey  Leaves,  and  a 
golden  Flower. 

8.  Achillea  foliis  lanceolatis  oltufis  acute  ferratis . 
Hort.  Cliff.  413,  Sweet  Maudlin. 
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9.  Achillea  foliis  pinnatis  foliolis  obtuse  lanceolatis 
ferrato  dentatis.  Hart.  Cliff.  413.  Fournefort' s  hoary 
Sneezwort  with  crefted  Pinnulse. 

10.  Achillea  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis  argute  fer- 
ratis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  898.  Common  Ptarmica  or  Sneez¬ 
wort.  Of  this  Sort  there  is  a  Variety  with  double 
Flowers  which  is  preferved  in  Gardens. 

11.  Achillea  foliis  pinnatis  planis  incifo  ferratis  ex- 
timis  majoribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  898.  Alpine  Sneezwort 
with  Feverfew  Leaves  of  Triumfetti  and  Barrelier. 

12.  Achillea  foliis  pinnatis  dentatis  birfutis flcribus 
glomeraiis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  8 99.  Hoary  Alpine  Milfoil, 
with  a  fpecious  Flower  of  John  Bauhin. 

13.  Achillea  foliis  bipinnatis,  pinnis  dif  antibus 
utrinque  fubfeptenis  obtuficulis.  Lin.  Sp:  Plant .  899.  No¬ 
ble  or  Sweet  Milfoil  of  Tragus. 

14.  Achillea  foliis  lanceolatis  dentato  ferratis  denti- 
culatis  tenuiffme  ferratis.  H.  C.  Alpine  Sneezwort  with 
Leaves  deeply  ferrated,  commonly  called  White  Maudlin. 

The  1  ft  Sort  here  enumerated,  is  the  common  Yar¬ 
row  or  Milfoil,  which  grows  naturally  on  Banks  and 
by  the  Sides  of  Foot  Paths  in  moll  Parts  of  England, 
fo  is  rarely  allowed  a  Place  in  Gardens  ;  but  being  an 
officinal  Plant,  it  is  here  mentioned  to  introduce  the 
others.  It  is  efteemed  as  a  good  vulnerary  Herb,  be¬ 
ing  cooling,  drying,  and  binding,  and  is  therefore  fer- 
viceable  in  all  Kinds  of  Haemorrhages,  whether  fpiting 
or  vomiting  of  Blood,  or  bleeding  at  the  Nofe  ;  it 
likewife  helps  a  Gonorrhoea.  Of  this  common  Yar¬ 
row,  there  is  a  Variety  with  purple  Flowers,  which  is 
frequently  found  wild  in  England  ;  but  the.  Plants  of 
it  feldom  continue  to  produce  purple  Flowers  long, 
when  they  are  tranfplanted  into-  Gardens,  and  therefore 
can  only  be  allowed  as  an  accidental  Variety.  The 
Yarrow  creeps  greatly  by  its  Roots,  and  alfo  multiplies 
by  Seeds,  fo  that  it  becomes  a  troublefome  Weed, 
where  it  is  permitted  to  grow. 

The  3d  Sort  is  often  planted  in  Gardens  for  the 
Sake  of  Variety.  This  is  of  humble  Growth,  feldom 
rifing  more  than  eight  or  nine  Inches  high.  The  Leaves 
are  finely  cut,  and  are  very  hoary  ;  the  Flowers  are  of 
a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and  continue  long  in  Beauty. 
It  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France,  Spain ,  and 
Italy,  but  will  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  planted  *in  a  dry  Soil  and  a  warm  Situation. 
It  is  increafed  .  by  parting  of  the  Roots,  the  beft  Time 
for  which  is  in  March  or  October. 

The  4th,  5th,  7  th,  and  9th  Sorts,  are  Natives  of 
the  Hands  in  the  Archipelago.  Thefe  were  introduced 
into  France  by  Dr.  Tournefort',  and  from  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Paris ,  mcft  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  in  Eu¬ 
rope  have  been  fupplied  with,  their  Seeds  or  Plants. 
The  9th  Sort  hath  very  hoary  Leaves,  which  remain, 
all  the  Year  ;  and  the  Plants  growing  clofe  and  low, 
make  a  pretty  Appearance  at  all  Seafons.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  in  Umbels  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  which 
are  yellow  ;  thefe  are  produced  in  June,  July,  Auguf, 
and  September,  and  are  of  long  Duration,  fo  that  frequent¬ 
ly  fome  of  them  continue  the  greater  Part  of  Winter. 
This  Sort  muft  have  a  dry  Soil  and  a  warm  Situation, 
where  it  will  endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters 
in  the  open  Air,  but  in  very  fevere  Froft.  they  are  often 
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deftroyed  ;  a  few  Plants  therefore  ought  to  be  flieltered 
under  a  Frame  in  Winter,  to  preferve  the  Kind.  It  Is 
propagated  by  Slips,  which  may  be  taken  off  and  planted 
in  a  Ihady  Border,  any  Time  in  Summer,  when  they  will 
take  Root  in  about  fix  Weeks,  and  then  may  be  tranf¬ 
planted  either  into  Pots,  or  the  Borders,  where  they  are  to 
remain.  This  Sort  rarely  perfects  its  Seeds  in  England. 

The  4th,  5th,  and  7  th  Sorts,  are  of  taller  Growth, 
propagating  by  their  Roots,  and  ripening  Seeds  in  F/z- 
gland ,  fo  that  they  may  be  obtained  in  Plenty ;  and 
as  they  require  little  Care  to  cultivate  them,  being  hardy 
enough  to  live  in  the  open  Air,  they  may  be  allowed  a 
Place  in  Gardens,  where  by  their  hoary  Leaves,  they 
will  make  a  pretty  Diverfity  ;  and  their  Flowers  conti¬ 
nuing  long  in  Bloom,  though  not  the  raoft  beautiful,  yet 
make  a  pretty  Contraft  when  intermixed  with  others. 

The  6th  Sort  is  a  very  humble  Plant,  the  Foot 
Stalks  which  fupport  the  Umbels  of  its  Flowers,  rarely 
rife  above  fix  Inches  high.  As  for  the  Flowers  them- 
felves,  they  are  near  as  large  as  thole  of  the  common 
Sneezwort,  white,  and  growing  in  flat  Umbels  ;  thefe 
are  produced  in  June  and  July.  The  Leaves  of  the 
Plant  have  fome  Likenefs  to  thofe  of  the  common 
Wormwood,  and  are  very  hoary,  growing  clofe  to  the 
Ground,  and  decaying  in  Autumn,  fo  that  in  Winter 
they  make  no  Appearance.  This  Species  of  Yarrow 
is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots,  either  in  Spring 
or  Autumn,  and  fhould  have  a  dry  Soil,  as  much  Wet 
in  Winter  wall  rot  them.  It  never  perfects  its  Seeds 
here,  and  therefore  can  only  be  multiplied,  the  other 
Way. .  This  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Alps. 

The  8th  Sort  is  commonly  known  by  the  Title  of 
Sweet  Maudlin  in  the  Markets ;  it  was  formerly  more 
ufed  in  Medicine  than  at  prefen t,  fo  that  there  is  fcarce 
any  of  it  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  for  Sale;  and  when 
it  is  alked  for,  the  People  in  the  Markets  commonly 
give  the  14th  Sort  for  it,  which  being  a  very  hardy 
Plant,  and  eafily  propagated,  is  now  generally  fold  for 
the  other.  For  though  the  true  Maudlin  is  hardy  in 
refpedt  to  Cold,  yet  in  wet  Winters  the  Roots  are 
often  killed  by  Moifture,  efpecially  thofe  which  are  in 
good  Ground  ;  but  when  the  Plants  grow  out  of  the 
Joints  of  Walls,  or  in  Rubbilh,  they  will  live  many  Years 
without'  Care*  There  are  two  other  Varieties  of  this 
Plant  which  are  found  growing  naturally  in  Spain,  one- 
of  them  having  longer  and.  more  compadt  Umbels  of. 
Flowers,  and  the  other  hath  broader  Leaves  and  fmaller 
Flowers ;  but  thefe  approaching  fo  near  to  the  common 
Sort  in  every  other  Particular,  I  thought  it  would  be. 
needlefs  to  enumerate  them  as  diftindt  Species.  The 
common  Maudlin  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots, 
either  in  Spring  or  Autumn  ;  and  as  it  ripens  Seeds  ve¬ 
ry  well,  fo  it  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  the  Seeds, 
in  April.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds 
are  ripe  in  September. 

The  iothSort  is  the  common  Sneezwort;  this  grows: 
wild  in  the  Woods  and  other  fhady  Places,  in  many 
Parts  of  England,  fo  is  not  admitted  into  Gardens  ;  this 
creeps  greatly  by  its  Roots,  fo  as  foon  to  cover  -a  large- 
Spot  of  Ground.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  in  Medicine, 
and  in  the  Spring  the  young  tender  Shoots  are  put  into 
Sallads,  to  correct  the  Coldnefsof  other  Herbs ;  and  the. 
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Roots  are  ufed  for  the  Tooth-ach,  whence  tome  have 
given  the  Title  of  Field  Pellitory  to  this  Plant.  'Iffiere 
is  a  Variety  of  this  with  double  Flowers,  which  is  pre- 
ferved  in  Gardens,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the  Title 
of  Double  Maudlin.  It  is  the  fame  with  the  commofi 
Sort,  differing  only  in  the  Flower  being  double.  Wherj 
this  is  planted  in  Pots,  fo  as  to  confine  the  Roots  from 
creeping,  the  Stalks  will  grow  clofer  together,  and  thin 
they  make  a  tolerable  Appearance  when  in  Flower  ;  out 
where  the  Roots  have  full  Liberty  to  run,  the  Stalks 
grow  farther  diftant  from  one  another,  in  which  Cafe 
-they  make  but  an  indifferent  Appearance.  It  flowers  in 
July  and  Augujl . 

The  14th  Sort  has  fome  Refemblance  to  the  10th, 
but  the  Leaves  are  longer,  deeper  cut  in  on  their  Edges, 
and  are  of  a  darker  green  Colour.  This  propagates  faff 
enough  by  its  creeping  Root,  and  is  very  hardy. 

The  1  ith  and  12  th  Sorts  are  Natives  of  the  Alps,  and 
confequently  very  hardy,  and  multiply  by  Seeds  and 
parting  of  their  Roots ;  they  are  perennial  Plants,  and  will 
thrive  in  almoft  any  Soil,  but  love  an  open  Expofure. 
The  1 1  th  produces  many  Stalks  which  rife  near  three 
Feet  high,  having  loofe  branching  Umbels  of  white 
Flowers  on  their  Top,  refembiing  thofe  of  the  common 
Sneezwort,  but  larger.  The  12th  Sort  hath  hoary 
Leaves,  and  the  Umbels  of  its  Flowers  are  more  com- 
pa<5t  ;  the  Stalks  of  this  do  not  rife  more  than  a  Foot 
high.  Both  thefedeferve  a  Place  in  Gardens. 

The  13th  Sort  approaches  near  the  iff,  but  the  Leaves 
are  of  a  pale  Green,  and  not  fo  long,  or  fo  much  cut  as 
thofe  of  the  firft  ;  thefe  have  a  ffrong  fweet  Scent  when 
bruifed.  It  is  equally  hardy  with  the  firff,  and  therefore 
requires  little  Culture. 

ACHRAS,  Lin.  See  Sapota. 

ACHYRANTHES. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  EmpAement  confifts  of  five  pointed  rigid  Leaves 
•which  are  permanent ;  the  Flower  hath  no  Petals  ;  but  in 
the  Center  efi  the  Empalement  is  Jituated  the  Pointal ,  hav¬ 
ing  a  bifid  Stigma,  attended  by  five  Stamina ,  fiupporting 
fimall  Summits.  The  Pointal  afterward  becomes  a  ftngle 
roundiflj  Seed,  inciofied  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Achyranthes  caule  ereCJo,  caiycibus  reflex  is  fpicce 
adprejjis.  FI.  Zeyl.  105.  Achyranthes  with  an  upright 
Stalk,  and  a  reflexed  Flower  Cup  adhering  to  the  Stalk. 

2.  Achyranthes  caule  ereCto ,  fioliis  obverse  ovatis 
undulatis  filoribus  reflexis,  i.  e.  Achyranthes  with  an  ereCt 
Stalk,  obverfe  oval  waved  Leaves  and  reflexed  Flowers. 

3.  Achyranthes  caule  ereflo,  fipied  interrupt d,  flo- 
ribus  externe  lanatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  204.  /.  e.  Achyran¬ 
thes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  a  loofe  Spike,  and  the  Qutfide 
of  the  Flower  woolly. 

4.  Achyranthes  caule  eredio  fipicis  ovatis  laterals - 
bus  caiycibus  lanatis.  Achyranthes  with  an  erect  Stalk,  and 
oval  Spikes  of  Flowers  produced  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves  which  are  covered  with  afoft  Down, 

The  iff  Sort  has  been  long  in  the  Englifb  Gardens, 
where  it  has  been  preferved  more  for  the  Sake  of  Varie¬ 
ty,  than  for  its  Beauty  or  Ufe.  It  grows  near  three  Feet 
high,  with  oblong  pointed  Leaves  ;  the  Flowers  come 
out  in  long  Spikes  from  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches 
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which  are  compofed  of  an  Empalement, with  a  Style 
and  five  Stamina,  but  hath  no  Petals,  fo  may  be  ranged 
under  the  Clafs  of  Blink  Flowers.  The  Plants  of  this 
Sort  muff  be  raffed  on  a  hot  Bed,  and  when  they  have 
acquired  Strength,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the 
full  Ground,  where  they  will  flower  in  July,  and  their 
Seeds  ripen  in  September.  If  thefe  be  kept  in  Pots,  and 
put  into  a  warm  Green-houfe  in  Winter,  they  will  live 
two  or  three  Years;  but  as  there  is  no  Beauty  in  the  Plants, 
fo  few  Perfons  care  to  allow  them  a  Place  in  the  Green- 
houfe.  This  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iflands  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  alfo  in  India  and  Sicily. 

The  Seeds  of  the  2d  Sort  I  received  from  Malabar, 
which  have  for  fome  Years  fiourifhed  at  Chelfea,  and 
annually  produced  ripe  Seeds,  which  have  never  varied 
from  the  Parent  Plant. 

The  3d  and  4th  Sorts  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  oj 
Good  Hope,  from  whence  I  received  their  Seeds. 

They  may  all  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  iff,  and  will  perfect  their  Seeds  the  fame  Year  ; 
but  the  Plants  of  the  3  laff  Sorts  may  be  preferved 
through  the  Winter  if  placed  in  a  Stove,  for  they  are 
too  tender  to  he  kept  in  a  Green-houfe  where  there  is 
not  artificial  Fleat. 

AC1NOS,  Stone  or  Wild  Bafil. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  IefJ'er  Bafil :  the  Cup  of 
the  Flower  is  oblong  and  furrowed  :  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  Bunches,  on  the  Top  of  little  Foot  Stalks,  which 
arife  from  between  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Leaf ,  and  the  Stalk 
of  the  Plants,  in  which  it  differs  from  Serpyllum. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Acinos  multis.  J.  B.  Wild  Baiil. 

2.  Acini pulchra  fpecies.  J.  B.  Broad  leaved  Aufrian 
Wild  Bafil. 

The  iff  of  thefe  Plants  is  very  common  on  dry  arable 
Land  in  many  Parts  of  England,  but  efpeciallv  on  gravel¬ 
ly  or  chalky  Hills  :  It  is  an  annual  Plant,  fowing  itfelf, 
and  rifing  again  early  in  the  Spring.  It  is  not  cultivated 
in  Gardens,  nor  doth  it  care  to  grow  in  good  Ground  ; 
but  may  be  propagated  in  a  dry  poor  Soil,  by  fowing  the 
Seeds  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe.  This  Plant  hath  been 
brought  to  the  Markets  by  the  Plerb  Women  for  the 
Mountain  Poley. 

The  2d  fort  grows  naturally  in  'Aufiria,  Ifiria,  and 
Bohemia,  from  whenefe  I  have  received  the  Seeds  :  It  is 
preferved  in  curious  Botanic  Gardens,  but  is  a  Plant  of 
no  great  Beauty  or  Ufe. 

ACONITUM,  Wolfsbane,  orMonklhood. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  no  Empalement ,  but  conftjls  of  five  un¬ 
equal  Petals,  (which  vary  in  different  Species)  the  Galea 
(or  ILood)  is  tubuious,  and  covers  toe  other  Parts  of  the 
Flower  like  a  Friar’s  Cowl ;  the  two  lateral  Petals,  which 
inclofc  the  Stamina  and  Style  are  equal :  Thefe  are  concave 
and  fi fitly  indented  in  the  Middle.  The  two  lower  Petals 
are  narrow  and  oblong  :  In  the  Bottom  of  the  blower  are 
placed  two  HeClamums ,  upon  which  are  Jituated  the  Styles  ; 
in  fome  there  are-two,  in  others  three,  and  fome  have  five 
Thefe  are  forked,  and JI retched  out  far  beyond  the  Stamina, 
which  are  numerous  and  irregular  ;  after  the  Flower  is 
baft,  the  Germen  become  oblong  Seed  V fft'ls  terminated  in 

*  a  Point, 
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a  Pointy  and  coalefcing  at  their  Baje  ;  thefe  have  but  one 
Cell,  which  is filled  with  angular  rough  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Aco'UlTU'M.  foliis  palmatis  mult  fidis  villofis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  532.  Yellow  Wolfsbane  or  Monkfhood,  with 
palmated  hairy  Leaves  finely  divided. 

2.  Ac o  nit  u  M  foliis  palmatis  nervofis  glabris.  Great- 
eft  yellow  Wolfsbane,  with  nervous  fmooth  palmated 
Leaves. 

3.  Aconitum  foliis  multfidis  laciniis  femipartitis  fu~ 
perne  latis.  Hort.  Cliff.  214.  Lefier  Wolfsbane  with 
blue  Flowers,  whofe  under  Leaves  are  cut  into  many 
Parts,  and  whofe  upper  have  broader  Segments. 

4.  Aconitum  fioribus  pentagynis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  53.2. 
'Wholefome  Wolfsbane  with  yellow  Flowers., 

5.  Aconitum  folisrum  laciniis  linear  thus  fuperne  lati- 
oribus  linea  exaratis.  H.C Wolfsbane  or  Monkfhood, 
with  large  blue  Flowers. 

6.  Aconitum  foliis  multipartitis,  fpicts  fiorum  Ion* 
giffimis.  The  common  blue.  Monklhood,  with  a  long 
Spike  of  Flowers. 

7.  Aconitum  foliorum  laciniis  pinnatifidis  flore  maxi- 
mo.  Large  flowered. Monkfhood,  or  Wolfsbane,  of  a  blue 
purple  Colour. 

8.  Aconitum  foliis  multipartitis  laciniis  linearibus 
incumlentibus  fquamofis,  Hort.  Upfal.  1 52.  Yellow 
Pyrenean .  Monkfhood,,  or  Wolfsbane,  with  fine  cut 
Leaves. 

9.  Aconitum  foliorum  laciniis  linearibus,  fpica  fiorum 
itfiexo.  Monkfhood  with  Leaves  finely  jagged,  and  a 
bending  Flower  Spike. 

10.  Aconitum  elatius ,  foliis  palmatis  fore  magno  al- 
b.o.  Faftern  Monkfhccd,  with  a  tall  Stalk  and  a  large 
white  Flower. 

The  6th  Sort  is  the.  moil  common  in  the  Englijh  Gar¬ 
dens  ;  this  is  cultivated  for  the  Beauty  of  its  long  Spike 
of  blue  Flowers,  which  are  brought  to  the  Markets  in' 
London,  toward  the  end  of  May,  when  it  commonly 
flowers  ;  fo  that  thefe  being  intermixed  with  the  Guelder 
Rofes  and  other  Flowers  of  the  fame  Seafon,  make  an 
agreeable  Variety  when  properly  blended,  to  adorn  Flails 
and  other  Apartments.  Bat  as  moil  of  the  Species  of 
Monkfhood  are  a  deadly  Poifon,  not  only  to  Men  but  to. 
Brutes  alfo,  they  ought  not  therefore  to  be  admitted  in¬ 
to  Plates  where  Children  or  ignorant  Perfons  frequent, 
left  by  fmelling  to  thefe  Flowers,  they  fhouid  draw  fome 
of  the  Farina  into  their  Noftrils,  which  may  prove  very 
hurtful  to  them,  as  I  can  from  Experience  affertfor  Fa<5t. 
We  have  an  Account  of  a  Man  who  was  poifoned  in  the 
Year  1732,  by  eating  Part  of  a  Plant  of  this  Kind, 
which  by  an  unfkilful  Perfon  was  put  into  a  Saliad  inftead 
of  Celery.  This  is  particularly  mentioned  in  the  Tran- 
f adlions  of  the  Royal  Society,  N*  432.  Dodonaus  alfo 
alfo  relates  a  Story  of  the  bad  Eflfedts  of.  one  Species  of 
Monkfhood,  which  was  recent  in  his  Time.  Some 
unfkilful  Perfons  had  gathered  the  young  Shoots  of  the 
blue  Monkfhood  to  eat  in  a  Saliad,  and  all  that  eat  of 
them  were  feiz.ed  with  terrible  Symptoms,  and, 
foon  died.  Dr,  Turner  alfo  mentions  that  feme 
Frenchmen  at  Antwerp  eat  the  Shoots  of  this  Plant 
for  thofe  of  Mafterwort,  and  all!  of  them  died  in 
two  Days,  except  two  Players  who  threw  them  up  by 
Vomit.  I  have  known  Perfons  who  by  fmelling  to  the 
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Flowers,  have  been  feiz.ed  with  fwooning  Fits,  and  have 
loft  their  Sight  for  two  or  three  Days. 

The  4th  Sort  is  that  which  is  made  Ufe  of  in  Me¬ 
dicine  and  is  efteemed  an  Antidote  to  thofe  which  are 
poifonous.  This  is  by  fome  Writers  titled  Author  a9 
and  by  others  Antithora,  as  the  poifonous  Kinds  have 
been  called  Thora.  Whenever  therefore  any  of  the 
Species  of  this  Genus  is  ordered  in  Medicine,  this  is  the 
Sort  intended. 

Moft,  if  not  all  the  other  Sorts  are  efteemed  poifon¬ 
ous  ;  but  thofe  with  blue  Flowers  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  a 
much  ftronger  Quality,  than  the  yellow  or  white  flow¬ 
ered  Kinds.  It  is  affirmed,  that  the  Huntlmen  on  the 
Alps,  who  hunt  the  Wolves  and  other  wild  Animals,  dip 
their  Arrows  in  the  Juice  of  thefe  Plants,  which  renders 
the  Wounds  made  by  them  deadly. 

The  6th  Sort  is  the  firft  which  flowers  ;  this  grows 
near  four  Feet  high,  and  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  up¬ 
ward  of  two  Feet  long,  fo  that  when  it  is  in  Flower,  it 
makes  a  pretty  Appearance ;  and  being  very  hardy,  grow- 
ring  in  any  Soil  or  Situation,  and  multiplying  greatly  by 
the  Root,  has  induced  many  Perfons  to  allow  it  a  Place 
in  their  Gardens,  for  the  Sake,  of  its  Flowers,  who  be¬ 
ing  ignorant  of  its  dangerous  Qualities,  have  permitted 
it  to  fpread  and  propagate  greatly.  It  flowers  in  May 
and  June,  and  fometimes  in  cool  moift  Seafons,  or  in  a 
ffiady  Situation,  the  Flowers  will  continue  till  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  July.  The  Seeds  are  ripe  in  September  ;  but  as 
this  Sort  multiplies  fo  greatly  by  the  Root,  fo  it  is  rarely 
propagated  the  other  Way. 

The  1  ft  and  2d  Sorts  are  the  next  which  flower;  thefe- 
come  about  the  Middle  of  June,  and  if  the  Seafon  is 
not  warm,  will  continue  in  Flower  till  Augufi.  The  ift 
grows  upward  of  three  Feel  high,  and  the  fecond  above 
four,  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  too  in  this  being  much  lon¬ 
ger  than  the  former. 

The  3d  Sort  flowers  a  little  later  than  either  of  thofe, 
but  feldom  grows  more  than  two  Feet  high,  and  the 
Spikes  of  Flowers  are  much  fhorter  than  either  of  the 
two  laft. 

The  wholefome  Wolfsbane  flowers  in  the  Middle  of 
Augufi,  and  often  continues  in  Beauty  till  the  Middle  of 
September  ;  the  Flowers  are  not  fo  large  as  of  fome  other 
Sorts*  but  being  of  a  fulphur  Colour,  make  a  pretty  Ap¬ 
pearance.  in  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden.  This 
Sort  will  not  thrive  fo  well  under  the  Shade  of  Trees  as 
many  other  Sorts  svill  do,  and .  therefore  muft  have  an 
open  Expofure. 

The  9th  and  1  oth  Sorts  flower  the  Beginning  of  July. . 
The  9th  ufually  grows  about  four  feet  high,  but  the 
10th  I  have  feen  upwards  of  fix.  This  Sort  is  at  pre- 
fent  very  rare  in  Europe.-  It  was  found  by  Dr.  Tournefort 
in  the  Levant,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal.  Garden  1 
at  Paris,  where  it  was  firft  cultivated  in  Europe,  and  from 
that  Garden,  others  have, been  funvfhed  with  the  Seeds. 

The  8th  Sort  flowers  in  July.:.  This  grows  about 
four  Feet  high,  having  a  long  Spike  of  yellow  Flowers 
of  a  middling  Size,  wherefore  they  may  be  allowed  a 
Place  among  Shrubs,  or  in  fuch  Parts  of .  the^  Garden  as> 
are  not  frequented  by  Children. 

The  5th,  6th,  and  7th  Sorts  flower  in  Augufi,  whent 
they  make  a  pretty  Appearance,  and  were  it  not  for  their 
noxious  Quality,  would  deferve  a  Place  in  every  Garden. 

D  2,  There 
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There  are  two  or  three  Varieties  of  the  5  th  Sort,  one 
with  white,  another  with  rofe  coloured,  and  a  third  with 
variegated  Flowers ;  but  as  thefe  are  only  Varieties 
which  often  change,  fo  I  have  not  put  them  down  as 
diftinCt  Species,  becaufe  they  frequently  vary  in  the 
fame  Plant.  The  Napellus  minor ,  is  alfo  apt  to  change 
in  the  Colour  of  its  Flower  ;  of  this  Sort  I  have  had  fonie 
Plants  with  variegated  Flowers,  but  they  changed  in 
two  Years  and  became  plain,  nor  did  their  Seeds  pro¬ 
duce  any  Plants  with  variegated  Flowers.  The  7  th  Sort 
will  grow  to  the  Height  of  five  Feet  in  good  Ground ; 
the  Flowers  are  very  large,  but  not  many  upon  each 
Spike.  Thefe  are  of  a  deep  blue  Colour. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Monkfhocd  may  be  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring  in  a 
fhady  Situation  :  Some  of  the  Plants  often  come  up  the 
firft  Year,  but  it  is  generally  the  fecond  Spring  before 
they  appear  ;  therefore  the  Ground  fhould  be  kept  clean 
from  Weeds  all  the  following  Summer,  and  when  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  watered  in  dry  Wea¬ 
ther  until  they  are  fit  to  tranfplant ;  when  they  are  to 
be  carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  in  fhady  Borders,  at 
the  Difiance  of  four  inches  each  Way,  obferving  to  water 
them  until  they  have  taken  good  Root  in  the  Ground.; 
after  which  Time  they  will  require  no  other  Care  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  till  the  following  Au¬ 
tumn,  when  they  may  be  iranfplanted  to  the  Places 
where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  common  Monklhood  will  grow  under  the  Shade 
of  Trees,  in  Wildernefles  or  Woods,  and  will  increafe 
fafi  enough  by  means  of  its  creeping  Roots ;  but  though 
mofi  oi  the  other  Sorts  delight  in  Shade,  yet  few  of  them 
will  thrive  under  Trees,  for  which  Reafon  they  fhould  be 
planted  in  fhady  Borders  which  are  not  over-hung  by 
Trees,  where  they  will  continue  much  longer  in  Flower, 
and  thrive  better  than  in  an  open  Expofure. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  parting  of  their  Roots, 
the  beft  Time  for  which  is  in  the  Autumn,  that  their 
Roots  may  be  well  eftablifhed  before  the  Spring,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  flower  firong  the  firft  Summer. 
ACONITUM  FIYEMALE.  See  Helleborus. 
ACORUS,  the  Sweet  Rufh. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  fun  pie  cylindrical  Stalk ,  which  is  clofely  cover¬ 
ed  with  f 'mall  Flowers  fo  as  to  form  a  Sort  of  Catkin  (or 
Julus).  Fhefe  I  lowers  have  no  Empalement ,  but  are 
compofed  of  fix  concave  obtufe  Petals.  In  the  Center  of  the 
Flower  is  Jituated  a  fuelling  Germen ,  attended  by  fix  Sta¬ 
mina,  ' which  are  extended  beyond  the  Petals,  and  are 
crowned  with  thick  double  Summits,  the  Germen  afterwards 
turns  to  a port  triangular  Cap  file ,  having  three  Cells,  in 
which  are  lodged  oval  oblong  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  which  is, 
Acorus.  Roy.  Prod.  Leyd.  6.  The  fweet  fmelling 
I  lag  or  Calamus.  This  is  the  Acorus  verus  five  calamus 
at  omaiicus.  C.  B.  P.  34.  The  true  Acorus  ot  the  Shops. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  ftanding  Waters  which 
are  fhallow,  and  is  found  wild  in  fome  Parts  of  England ; 
particulaily  in  Norfolk ,  ano  alfo  near  Uxbridge  m  Mid- 
dlefex,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  the.  North.  In  Holland 
this  Plant  abounds  in  mofi  of  their  Ditches  and  hand¬ 
ing  Waters.  The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  when  broken, 
fend  forth  a  firong  Aromatic  Scent  ;  but  the  Roots, 
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which  are  much  ftronger,  have  been  long  ufed  in  Me¬ 
dicine.  This  may  be  transplanted  into  a  Garden,  where 
if  the  Ground  be  moift,  it  will  grow  very  well  ;  but 
never  produces  its  Spike,  unlefs  it  grows  in  the  Water. 

It  loves  an  open  Situation,  and  will  not  thrive  well  un¬ 
der  the  Shade  of  Trees.  The  Spikes  of  Flowers  (which 
are  by  many  Writers  termed  Juli)  appear  toward  the 
latter  End  of  June,  and  continue  till  Augujl.  When 
this  Plant  is  fixed  in  a  proper  Situation,  it  will  multiply 
by  its  creeping  Roots  fafi  enough. 

The  Roots  which  are  ufed  in  Medicine,  are  hot  and 
dry,  opening  and  attenuating,  and  thus  are  efieemed 
good  for  removing  Obrtru&ions  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen, 
to  provoke  Urine  and  the  Menfes,  as  alfo  to  refill  Pu¬ 
trefaction,  and  to  be  good  againft  Peftilence. 

ACPJVIOLA.  See  Tropaeolum. 

ACT/EA,  Herb  Chrifiopher.  Cbriflophoriana.  Tourn. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  four  con-  * 
cave  obtufe  Leaves  which  fall  off,  and  the  Flower  iifelf 
hath  four  Petals  which  are  much  larger  than  the  Empale¬ 
ment.  In  the  Center  is  placed  the  oval  Germen,  crowned 
with  an  oblique  compreffed  Stigma ,  which  is  attended  by  nu¬ 
merous  fender  Stamina,  crowned  with  double  roundifb  Sum¬ 
mits.  After  the  Flower  is  paf,  the  Germen  becomes  an 
oval  or  globular  Berry,  having  one  Cell,  in  which  are 
lodged  four  Seeds,  which  are  roundifb  on  their  Outfide ,  but 
angular  where  they  are  joined. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Act.® A  racemo  ovato  fruCtibufque  baccatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  PL  Common  Herb  Chrifiopher,  or  Bane  Berries. 

2.  Ac  T®  A  recemo  ovato  baccis  niveis,  radice  tuber  of  a. 
American  Herb  Chrifiopher  with  white  Berries. 

3.  Act®  a  racemis  longiffimis  fruClibus  unicapfularibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  504.  American  black  or  wild  Snakeroot. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fome  Parts  of  the 
North  :  I  found  it  in  pretty  great  Plenty  in  a  Wood 
near  Kirby  Londfdale ,  as  alfo  near  Ingleborough  Hill  in 
Tor kf sire.  It  grows  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  arife  from  the  Root,  and 
are  long  ;  thefe  divide  into  three  fmaller  Foot  Stalks, 
each  of  which  divide  again  into  three,  and  thefe  have 
each  three  Lobes,  fo  that  each  Leaf  is  compofed  of 
twenty-feven  Lobes  (or  fmall  Leaves).  The  Flower 
Stem  which  arifes  from  the  Root,  is  garnifhed  with 
Leaves  of  the  fame  form,  but  are  fmaller.  On  the 
Top  of  the  Stalk  appears  the  Flowers,  which  grow  in 
ramofe  Spikes,  and  are  of  a  pure  White  ;  thefe  come 
out  in  May ,  and  are  lucceeded  by  black  fhining  Berries 
about  the  Size  of  Peafe,  which  ripen  about  Michaelmas. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
foon  after  they  are  ripe  y  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the 
Ground  till  Spring,  the  Plants  will  not  come  up  till  the 
Year  after,  fo  that  a  Year  will  thus  be  loft.  The  Seeds 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  fhady  Border,  which  mu  ft  be  kept 
clean  from  Weeds,  otherwife  the  young  Plants  will  be 
overborne  by  them  and  deftroyed.  As  the  Seeds  feldom 
come  up  all  at  the  fame  Time,  fo  the  Border  irf  which 
they  are  fown  fhould  not  be  difturbed  till  the  following 
Autumn,  when  the  Plants  are  to  be  iranfplanted  into  a 
fhady  Border,  where  they  may  remain  to  flower.  This 
Plant  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  lafts  many  Years, 

but^ 
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but  the  Stalk  is  annual,  and  perifnes  in  Autumn,  foon 
after  which  is  the  belt  Time  to  tranfplant  them. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  from 
whence  I  have  received  the  Seeds ;  the  Leaves  of  this 
are  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  ift  Sort,  but  are  not  fo 
deeply  indented  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  grow  in  a 
more  compadb  Spike,  and  the  Berries  are  very  white  and 
tranfparent  when  ripe ;  the  Root  of  this  is  compofed 
of  thick  Tubers,  or  Knobs.  This  is  an  abiding  Plant, 
and  delights  in  a  light  moift  Soil,  and  a  fhady  Situation  ; 
it  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  former. 

There  is  alfo  another  with  red  Berries,  which  grows 
naturally  in  the  fame  Country,  but  I  do  not  know  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  a  diftindt  Species,  or  only  an  accidental  Va¬ 
riety,  for  the  Seeds  which  I  received  of  this  did  not 
grow,  nor  have  I  as  yet  feen  any  of  the  Plants. 

The  3d  Sort  is  alfo  a  native  of  America ,  where  it  is 
called  Black  Snakeroot ,  to  diflinguiflh  it  from  the  common. 
This  Plant  hath  large  compound  Leaves,  which  arife 
immediately  from  the  Root,  and  are  branched  after  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  firft  Sort.  The  Flower  Stems  fre¬ 
quently  rife  to  the  Pleight  of  four  or  five  Feet,  being 
terminated  by  a  long  Spike  of  white  Flowers,  which  is 
rcflexed  at  the  Top.  This  flowers  in  June,  but  I  have 
not  yet  feen  any  Seeds  produced  in  England.  During 
the  Time  of  its  flowering,  the  Plant  makes  a  good  Ap¬ 
pearance  in  a  Garden,  and  therefore  deferves  a  Place  in 
the  fhady  Borders,  or  among  Shrubs,  where  if  it  be 
not  over-hung  by  them,  it  thrives  very  well,  and  being 
hardy,  will  require  no  other  Care  than  the  Shrubs  them- 
felves.  It  may  be  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots  ;  the 
beft  Time  for  which,  is  foon  after  the  leaves  decay  in  Au¬ 
tumn  ;  it  loves  a  moift  light  Soil,  and  a  fhady  Situation. 

The  Root  of  this  Plant  is  greatly  ufed  by  Apothecaries 
and  Phyficians,  in  North  America ,  in  many  Diforders, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  Antidote  againft  Poifon,  or  the 
biting  of  the  Rattle-Snake. 

ADANSONIA,  Ethiopian  four  Gourd. 

This  Plant  is  fo  named  from  one  Mr.  Adanfon ,  a  French 
Surgeon,  who  refided  fome  Yearsat<SV«(?gfl/in  Africa ,  and 
during  that  Time  made  feveral  Difcoveries  in  Natural 
Hiflory,  and  brought  home  a  curious  Collection  of  Seeds, 
and  many  Drawings  of  Plants,  Animals,  and  InfeCts, 
which  are  engraving  at  Paris,  and  will  be  publlfhed  with 
his  Obfervations  ;  and  from  him  we  may  expe£t  to  have 
the  Characters  of  this  Plant  truly  exhibited  ;  for  though 
the  Plants  have  been  many  Years  in  England,  yet  none 
of  them  have  produced  Flowers,  fo  that  we  are  at  a  lofs 
for  the  Characters.  The  Fruit  I  have  feen,  which  is 
large,  of  an  oval  Form,  having  a  hard  Shell  like  a 
Gourd,  which  is  covered  over  with  a  foft  Down  ;  the 
Seeds  are  lodged  in  a  foft  Pulp,  which  becomes  hard 
and  brittle  as  the  Shell  dries ;  thefe  are  fhaped  almoft 
like  the  Nuts  of  Chocolate,  and  are  of  a  dark  Colour. 

We  have  but  one  Species  at  prefent  in  England,  viz. 

Adansonia  joliis  inferioribus fimplicibus,fuperioribus 
trilobatis  vel  quinquelobatis,  caule  eredio  arboreo.  Adan- 
fonia  with  under  Leaves  Ample,  and  the  upper  Leaves 
divided  into  three  or  five  Lobes,  and  an  erett  Stem. 

The  young  Branches  of  thefe  Trees  have  Angle  fpear- 
fhaped  Leaves  towards  their  lower  Part,  but  at  their 
Extremities  the  Leaves  have  fome  three,  and  others 
five  Lobes,  of  the  fame  Size  and  Form  as  the  lower, 
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which  are  difpofed  like  a  Hand  ;  thefe  are  entire,  end¬ 
ing  in  a  Point,  and  fall  off  in  W  inter.  The  Stems  are 
large  and  woody,  but  ot  a  foft  Texture,  and  have  a 
large  Swelling  near  the  Root. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muff  be 
procured  from  the  Country  where  is  grows  naturally 
(for  it  doth  not  produce  any  in  Europe)  the  Seeds  miiil 
be  fown  in  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed,  where,  in 
about  fix  W ecks,  the  Plants  will  come  up,  and  in  a 
flhort  Time  after  be  fit  to  tranfplant,  when  they  fhould 
be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  Pot,  filled  with  a  light 
fandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed,  obferving 
to  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  new  Root,  after 
which  Time  they  fhould  have  free  Air  admitted  to  them 
every  Day  in  warm  Weather,  but  mufl  be  fparingly  wa¬ 
tered  ;  for  as  their  Stems  are  foft  (efpecially  when  young) 
too  much  wet  will  caufe  them  to  rot.  As  the  Plants 
advance  in  their  Growth,  they  are  to  be  fhifted  into 
larger  Pots,  but  inuft  conftantly  be  plunged  into  the 
Bark  Bed,  being  too  tender  to  thrive  in  this  Country 
without  this  artificial  Heat,  therefore  t4ey  mufl:  conftantly 
remain  in  the  Stove  with  other  tender  exotic  Plants. 

We  had  fome  Plants  of  this  Sort  in  feveral  Gardens, 
which  were  raifed  from  Seeds  obtained  from  Grand  Cairo 
in  the  Year  1724,  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Sherard,  ma¬ 
ny  of  which  were  grown  to  the  Height  of  eighteen 
Feet  ;  but  in  the  fevere  Winter  1740,  they  were  all 
loft,  and  Ance  that  Time  there  has  not  been  any  of  the 
Seeds  brought  to  England,  till  the  Return  of  Mr.  Adan¬ 
fon  to  Paris,  who  lent  fome  of  the  Seeds  over  here, 
which  have  iucceeded,  and  many  of  the  Plants  are  now- 
upwards  of  Ax  Feet  high. 

ADENANTHERA,  Baftard  Flower-fence. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  J lightly 
cut  into  five  at  the  fop  ;  the  Flower  is  of  the  bcll-Jhaped 
Kind ,  and  is  compofed  of  five  Petals,  which  are  reflexed  and 
concave  on  their  under  fide.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  an 
oblong  Germen ,  fupporting  a  Style  crowned  with  a  ftngle 
Stigma  ;  this  is  attended  by  ten  ere  Cl  Stamina  of  the  fame 
Length,  which  are  crowned  with  roundijh  Summits  ;  after 
the  Flower  is  pafi,  the  Germen  becomes  a  long  compreffcd 
Pod ,  containing  many  convex  fmooth  Seeds,  placed  at 
a  Difiance  from  each  other. 

We  have  but  one  Species  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  at 
prefent,  viz. 

Adenanthera foliis  decompofitis.  Prod.  Leyd.  462. 
Baftard  Flower-fence  with  decompounded  Leaves. 

There  is  another  Species  of  this  Kind  with  lcarlet 
Seeds,  but  this  is  not  in  the  England  Gardens  at  prefent. 
I  have  feveral  Times  received  the  Seeds  of  it  from  In¬ 
dia,  but  they  have  been  fo  old  as  to  have  loft  their 
growing  Quality,  though  by  the  Shape  of  the  Seeds, 
they  feem  to  be  of  this  Genus. 

The  Sort  here  mentioned  grows  to  a  very  large  Tree 
in  its  native  Country,  but  it  is  fo  tender  as  to  require 
a  Stove  to  preferve  it  through  the  Winter  in  England, 
fo  that  there  are  no  Plants  of  any  large  Size  in  the  Eng- 
liflo  Gardens  at  prefent,  but  the  young  Plants  which  are 
not  more  than  two  Feet  high,  have  large  branching 
Leaves,  compofed  of  many  equal  Divifions,  and  each 
of  thefe  garnifhed  with  fmall  oval  Leaves,  which  are 
placed  alternately  on  the  mid  Rib,  and  are  of  a  deep 
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green  Colour.  The  Stems  of  the  Plants  are  woody, 
and  of  a  brown  Colour,  the  Leaves  continue  all  the 
Year.  There  hath  not  been  any  Flowers  produced  in 
England  as  yet,  but  by  fome  dried  Samples  which  were 
brought  from  India,  they  feem  to  be  fmall,  and  of  lit¬ 
tle  Beauty  ;  the  fine  branching  Leaves  of  the  Plant, 
however,  make  a  very  handfome  Appearance  in  the 
Stove.  The  Seeds  are  of  a  fhining  black  Colour,  and 
are  fomewhat  larger  than  thofe  of  the  great  Lentil,  and 
nearly  of  the  fame  fhape.  This  Plant  mull;  be  railed 
on  a  hot  Bed,  and  afterwards  placed  in  the  Bark  Stove 
with  other  tender  Exotics. 

ADHATODA.  See  JuJlicia. 

ADIANTHUM,  e.  Maidenhair. 

The  Charafters  are,. 

This  Genus  is  dijlinguijhed  from  the  other  capillary 
Plants  by  the  Fruftification,  being  confufedly  joined  in  oval 
Spots,  and  the  Points  of  the  Leaves  reflexed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Adianthum  frondibus  decoinpofltis  joins  altern'is 
pinnis  cvneiformibuj.  Icbatis  pedicellatiSi  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
1096.  The  true  Maidenhair. 

2.  Adianthum  fronde  pedatd  foliolis  pinnatis  pinnts 
antice  gibbis  incifls  fruCiflcantibus ,  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1 09  5  • 
American  Maidenhair. 

3.  Adianthum  frondibus  fupradecompofltis  foliolis  al¬ 
ternis,  pinnis  rhornbeis  incifls  utrinque  fruftiflcationibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  P.  Largeft  black  American  Maidenhair. 

There  are  a  great  many  Species  of  this  Genus,  which 
are  Natives  of  the  Eafl  and  Wefl-Indies  ;  thefe  greatly 
differ  in  Size  and  Form  from  each  other.  I  have  up¬ 
wards  of  thirty  diitinfit  Species  in  my  Collection  of  dried 
Plants,  which  to  enumerate  in  this  Place,  would  be  fu- 
perfluous,  as  they  have  not  been  introduced  into  the  Eng- 
liflj  Gardens.  The  three  Sorts  here  mentioned,  are  ail 
that  I  have  feen  growing  in  England. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  the  true  Maidenhair,  which  is  di- 
re&ed  to  be  ufed  in  Medicine  ;  but  as  it  is  not  natural 
to  England,  the  Trichomanes  is  ufually  fubftituted  for 
it,  which  is  found  growing  wild  in  Plenty  in  feveral 
Parts  of  England.  The  other  is  a  Native  of  the  South 
of  France,  Italy ,  and  the  Levant.  It  ufually  grows  out 
of  the  joints  of  Walls,  and  the  Fiffures  of  Rocks,  fo 
that  whoever  is  inclinable  to  keep  this  Plant  in  his  Gar¬ 
den,  fliould  plant  it  in  Pots  filled  with  gravel  and  lime 
Rubbifh,  in  which  it  will  thrive  better  than  in  good 
Earth  ;  but  the  Pots  muft  be  fheltered  under  a  Frame  in 
Winter,  othenyife  the  Plants  are  often  killed  by  Froft. 

The  2d  Sort  is  often  preferved  in  Gardens  for  the 
fake  of  Variety  ;  this  may  be  preferved  in  Pots,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  former,  for  although 
it  will  live  through  the  Winter  in  the  open  Air  in  mode¬ 
rate  Seafona,  yet  in  fevere  Froft  it  is  often  deftroyed. 
This  grows  naturally  in  Canada  in  fuch  Quantities,  that 
the  French  fend  it  from  thence  in  Package  for  other 
Goods,  and  the  Apothecaries  at  Paris  ufe  it  for  the  Maiden¬ 
hair  in  all  their  Compofitions,  in  which  that  is  ordered. 

The  3d  Sort  g.row's  naturally  in  very  warm  Coun¬ 
tries  ;  I  received  it  from  Jamaica  in  a  Tub  of  Earth 
among  other  Plants  ;  this  Sort  will  not?,  thrive  in  Eng¬ 
land,  unlefs  it  be  preferved  in  a  Stove,  where  its  fhin- 
ing  black  Stalks,  and  odd  fhaped  Leaves,  will,  afford 
agreeable  Variety  among  other  exotic  Plants... 
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ADONIS,  or  FLOS  ADONIS,  Bird’s-eye,  or  Phea- 

fant’s-eye. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  five  con¬ 
cave  obtuje  Leaves  which  fall  off ;  the  Flower  is  compofed 
in  fome  Species  of  five  Petals,  and  in  others  of  twelve  or 
fourteen,  thefe  expand  in  form  of  a  Rofe  ;  in  the  Center 
there  are  many  Germina  colie fted  in  a  Head,  which  are  at¬ 
tended  by  a  great  Number  of  floort  Stamina ,  crowned  by 
oblong  inflexed  Summits  ;  after  the  Flower  is  pajl,  the 
Germina  become  fo  many  naked  Seeds,  clofely  adhering  to  the 
Pedicle,  and  forming  an  obtufe  Spike. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Adonis  floribus  oftopetalis  fruftibus  fubeylindricis . 
Hort.  Upfal.  156.  The  common  Adonis,  or  Flos  Adonis, 
with  fmall  red  Flowers,  of  late  called  Red  Morocco. 

2.  Adonis  floribus  pentapetalis  fruftibus  ovatis.  The 
annual  Adonis  with  pale  yellow  Flowers. 

3.  Adonis  floribus  polypetalis,  fruftibus  obtufis,  ra- 
dice  perenne.  Perennial  Adonir^ with  yellow  Flowers,  by 
fome  titled  fennel-leaved  black  Plellebore. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  the  ift  Sort,  which  hath  been 
long  cultivated  in  Gardens  ;  the  Flowers  are  larger,  and 
the  Leaves  fhorter,  than  thofe  of  the  wild  Sort,  but, 
from  repeated  Trials  of  fowing  their  Seeds  feparately, 
they  appear  to  be  only  accidental  Variations  arifing  from 
Culture,  and  may  be  properly  efteemed  as  fuch.. 

The  2d  Sort  is  undoubtedly  a  diftindt  Species,  al¬ 
though  Dr.  Linneeus  fuppofed  it  to  be  only  a  Variety  of 
the  1  ft.  I  cultivated  both  above  thirty  Years,  and  ne~- 
ver  obferved  the  2d  to  vary  in  the  Shape,  of  its  Leaves, 
Colour,  Make  of  the.  Flower,  or  Growth  of  the  Plants, 
which  are  much  taller  than  the  ift,  the  Leaves  thinner,, 
fparingly  fet  on  the  Stalks,  and  of  a  lighter  Colour. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  are  annual,  and  if  the.  Seeds  are 
fown  in  Autumn,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following. 
Spring  ;  but  when  the  Seeds  are  not  fown  till  Spring, 
they  rarely  come  up  the  fame  Year.  So  that  when  the. 
Seeds  are  permitted  to  fall  on  the  Ground,  they  gene¬ 
rally  fucceed  better  than  when  fown  by  Art.  The  ift. 
Sort  grows  naturally  in  Kent,  particularly  by  the  Sides 
of  the  River  Medway,  between  Rochefler  and  Maidflone , 
where  it  is  found  in  great  Plenty  in  the  Fields  which 
are  fown  with  Wheat,  but  in  the  intermediate  Fields 
which  are. fown  with  Spring  Corn,  there  is  rarely  a  Plant 
of  it  to  be  found,  which  fhews  the  Neceftity  of  fowing 
the  Seeds  in  Autumn  ;  for  thofe,  Fields  oh  Spring  Cojn,t 
if  fufFered  to  remain  undifturbed  after  the.  Flarveft,  will 
abound,  with  this  Plant  the.  following  Year.  For  fome 
Years  paft  great  Quantities  of  the  Flowers  of.  this  Plant 
have  been  brought  to  London,  and  fold  in  the  Streets  by 
the  Name  of  Red  Morocco.  Both  thefe' annual  Sorts 
flower  in  the  Beginning  of  June,  and  the.  Seeds  ripen  in’ 
Augufl  and  September  ;  this  muft  be  underftoed  of  thofe 
Plants  which  arife  from  Seeds  fown  in  Autumn,  or  fuch 
as  have  fallen  to  the  Ground,  for  when  any  Plants  come 
up  from  the  Seeds  fown  in  the.  Spring  (which  fometimes 
happen)  they  do  not  flower  till  July  or  Augufl,  and  their 
Seeds  feldom  ripen  before  Oftober. 

Thefe  Plants  will  thrive  beft  in  a  light  Soil,  but  may. 
be  fown  in  any  Situation,  fo  that  by  fowing  fome  in  a 
warm  Situation,  and  others  in  the  Shade,  they  may  be 
continued  longer  in  Flower.  The  Seeds  ought  to  be 

fo.wnf. 
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(own  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain  to  flower,  for  they 
do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well,  and  therefore  they  fliould 
be  fown  in  fmall  Patches  in  the  Borders  of  the  Flower 
Garden,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fliould  be 
thined,  leaving  five  or  fix  in  each  Patch,  which  will 
make  a  better  Appearance  than  where  they  grow  Angle. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual 
Stalk.  This  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  Prufiia,  and  other  Parts  of  Gert'iany ,  but  has  been 
long  cultivated  in  Gardens.  It  produces  its  Flowers 
the  latter  End  of  March ,  or  the  Beginning  of  April,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Forwardnefs  of  the  Seafon  ;  the  Stalks 
rife  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  and  when  the  Roots 
are  large,  and  have  flood  unremoved  for  fome  Years, 
they  will  put  out  a  great  Number  of  Stalks  from  each 
Root  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fine  (lender  Leaves, 
placed  in  Cluflers  at  Intervals.  At  the  Top  of  each 
Stalk,  is  one  large  yellow  Flower,  compofed  of  an  un¬ 
equal  Number  of  Petals,  the  Center  of  which  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  great  Number  of  Germen,  furrounded  by 
many  Stamina  ;  after  the  Flowers  drop,  the  Germen 
become  naked  Seeds,  clofely  adhering  to  the  Foot  Stalk, 
forming  an  obtufe  Spike.  Thefe  ripen  in  Augufl,  and 
fhould  be  fown  foon  after,  otherwife  they  feldom  fucceed. 

When  the  Plants  come  up  they  mud  be  carefully 
kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and,  in  very  dry  Weather,  if 
they  are  now  and  then  refrefhed  with  Water,  it  will 
promote  their  Growth.  They  fhould  remain  in  the 
Place  where  they  were  fown  until  the  fecond  Year,  for 
they  make  but  flow  Progrefs  while  young.  The  bed 
Time  to  tranfplant  them  is  in  Autumn,  and  they  ought 
to  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain,  for  if  often  re¬ 
moved  they  will  not  produce  many  Flowers,  nor  thofe 
Flowers  be  fo  drong  as  on  the  Plants  which  are  unre¬ 
moved.  The  Roots  of  this  Plant  are,  by  the  Germans , 
ufed  for  the  true  Black  Hellebore. 

ADOXA,  Tuberous  Mofchatel,  or  Hollow  Root. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  bifid  and  permanent , 
upon  which  refs  the  Germen  ;  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf , 
which  is  cut  into  four  acute  Segments,  the  Germen  is  fi- 
tuated  in  the  Center,  fupporting  four  ere  ft  Styles,  thefe  are 
attended  by  eight  Stamina,  crowned  by  roundif  Summits  ; 
after  the  Flower  is  pafl,  the  Germen  becomes  a  round  Ber¬ 
ry,  ref  nig  on  the  Empalement ,  which  hath  four  Cells , 
each  containing  a  fugle  compreffed  Seed. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz .  . 

Adoxa.  Hort.  Cliff.  152.  Bulbous  Fumitory  Hollow 
Root,  or  Tuberous  Mofchatel. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  fhady  Woods  in  di¬ 
vers  Parts  of  England  :  I  have  gathered  it  on  the  Top 
of  Hampfead-hill  among  the  Bufhes,  near  the  Wood  ; 
it  is  a  low  Plant,  feldom  rifing  more  than  four  Inches 
high,  the  Leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  bulbous  Fu¬ 
mitory,  the  Flower  Stalk  arifes  from  -the  Root,  upon 
the  Top  of  which  is  placed  four  or  five  fmall  Flowers 
of  an  herbaceous  Colour  ;  thefe  appear  the  Beginning 
of  April,  and  the  Berries  ripen  in  May,  foon  after  which 
the  Leaves  decay.  There  is  little  Beauty  in  this  Plant, 
but  as  fome  are  fond  of  collecting  the  feveral  Kinds  of 
Plants  in  their  Gardens,  which  are  not  commonly  found, 
fo  it  is  mentioned  here.  The  Roots  may  be  tranfplant- 
ed  any  time  after  the  Leaves  are  decayed,  till  Winter  ; 
the  Root  is  tuberous,  and  draped  fomewhat  like  a  Tooth. 
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It  mud  be  planted  in  the  Shade,  under  Shrubs,  for  if 
it  be  expofed  to  the  open  Sun  it  will  not  thrive.  The 
Leaves  and  Flowers  fmell  like  Mufk,  from  whence  it 
has  been  called  Mufk-Crowfoot. 

/ESCHY N OMENE,  Badard  Senfitive  Plant. 

The  Charafters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  confifls  of  one  Leaf,  cut 
into  two  equal  Segments ,  the  upper  being  bif.d,  and  the 
lower  trifid  ;  the  Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind,  the  Stan¬ 
dard  being  large  and  heart-flaped  ;  the  two  Wings  are 
oval,  and //sorter  than  the  Standard  ;  the  Keel  is  Moon - 
f. taped  and  pointed.  In  the  Bottom  of  the  Flower  is  ftuated 
an  oblong  hairy  Germen,  fupporting  an  arched  Style ,  at¬ 
tended  by  ten  Stamina,  nine  of  which  coalefee ,  and  the  other 
is  feparated  from  them  ;  after  the  Flower  is  pafl,  the  Ger¬ 
man  becomes  a  long,  plane,  jointed  Pod,  which  feparates  at 
the  Joints,  in  each  of  which  is  lodged  one  kidney  f  japed  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  /Eschynomenf.  caule  fcabro  leguminvm  articulis 
medio  fcabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  713.  Badard  Senfitive 
Plant  with  a  rough  Stalk,  and  a  jointed  Pod. 

2.  /Eschynomene  caule  hifpido  foltolis  acuminatis, 
leguminum  articulis  fuborbiculatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  384.  Baf- 
tard  Senfitive  Plant  with  a  prickly  Stalk,  pointed  Leaves, 
and  jointed  Pods  half  rounded. 

3.  /Eschynomene  caule  icevi  arboreo  leguminum  arti¬ 
culis  femicordatis  glabris.  P.  L.  Badard  Senfitive  Plant 
with  a  fmooth  tree-like  Stalk,  and  fmooth  jointed  Pods. 

4.  /Eschynomene  leguminibns  fubcequalibus  Iccvibus, 
L.  S.  P.  Badard  Senfitive  Plant  with  equal  fmooth  Pods. 

5.  Aschynomene  caule  Icevi  foliolis  obtufls  glabris 
leguminum  articulatis  fubmarginatis.  Badard  Senfitive 
Plant  with  a  fmooth  Stalk,  obtufe  fmooth  Leaves,  and 
jointed  Pods,  bordered  on  one  Side. 

They  are  all  Natives  of  warm  Countries,  the  Seeds 
of  the  id,  4th,  and  5th  Sorts,  I  have  received  from 
Africa,  and  thofe  of  the  2d  and  3d  from  America. 

The  id  Sort  rifes  to  the  Height  of  four  or  five  Feet, 
having  a  Angle  herbaceous  Stalk,  which  is  in  fome 
Parts  rough  ;  the  Leaves  come  out  on  every  Side  at  the 
Top,  forming  a  fort  of  Head  ;  thefe  are  long,  and 
compofed  of  a  great  Number  of  fmall  Leaves  (or  Pinnse) 
placed  alternately,  being  between  three  and  four  Inches 
long,  and  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad,  fmooth,  and  of 
a  glaucous  Colour.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  be¬ 
tween  the  Leaves,  two  or  three  together  upon  long 
Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe  are  yellow,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
Pcafe.  After  the  Flower  is  pad,  the  Germen  becomes 
a  flat  jointed  Pod,  about  four  Inches  long,  which,  when 
ripe,  parts  at  the  Joints,  and  in  each  Divifion  is  lodged 
a  Angle  kidney-Ihaped  Seed. 

The  2d  Sort  feldom  rifes  more  than  two  Feet  high, 
but  fends  out  three  or  four  lateral  Branches  ;  thefe 
are  clothed  with  narrow  winged  Leaves,  whofe  Pinnse 
are  placed  alternate  on  the  Midrib,  and  are  hairy,  as 
is  alfo  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves  upon  branching  Foot  Stalks,  five 
or  Ax  together,  each  having  a  fliort  Foot  Stalk  ;  thefe 
are  much  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  1  d  Sort,  and  of  a  paler 
yellow  Colour.  After  the  Flowers  are  pad,  the  Ger¬ 
men  becomes  a  Pod,  which  is  jointed,  in  fome  there  are 
three,  and  in  others  five  fwelling  Divifions,  in  each  of 
which  is  lodged  a  Angle  kidney-fhaped  Seed. 
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The  3d  Sort  grows  to  the  Height  of  fix  or  (even  Feet, 
•with  a  fingle  fmooth  Stem  ;  the  Leaves  come  out  towards 
the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  as  in  the  ift  Sort,  thefe  are  fmooth, 
and  compofed  of  many  Pinnae,  placed  alternate  on  the 
Midrib  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Leaves,  two  or  three  together,  being  of  a  Copper 
Colour,  and  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  ill  Sort;  after 
the  Flowers  are  part,  the  Germen  becomes  a  fmooth 
jointed  Pod,  each  Divlfion  being  half  heart-fhaped,  and 
inclofing  a  fingle  kidney-fhaped  Seed. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt ,  and  on  the 
Coaft  of  Guinea ,  whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  This 
hath  woody  Stems  and  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  fmooth  Leaves,  compofed  of  many  blunt  Pinnae, 
fet  by  oppofite  Pairs  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves  in  long  Spikes,  which  hang  down¬ 
ward,  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour,  and  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  the  former  Sort.  After  the  Flower  is  paft,  the  Ger¬ 
men  becomes  a  taper-pointed  fmooth  Pod,  not  jointed. 

The  5th  Sort  rifes  about  three  Feet  high,  with  a  fin¬ 
gle  herbaceous  Stalk,  feldom  putting  out  any  fide 
Branches.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Leaves,  fometimes  fingle,  and  other  Times  two 
or  three  upon  each  Foot  Stalk,  thefe  are  fmall,  and  of  a 
pale  yellow  Colour  ;  after  the  Flower  is  part,  the  Ger¬ 
men  becomes  a  long  falcated  Pod,  divided  into  eleven, 
pr  thirteen  Partitions,  each  containing  a  fingle  kidney- 
fhaped  Seed. 

The  1  ft,  3d,  and  4th  Sorts  will  live  through  the 
Winter  in  England ,  if  placed  in  a  warm  Stove  ;  but 
as  their  Stalks  are  fucculent,  fo  they  muft  be  kept  dry 
in  Winter,  otherwife  they  are  very  fubjedt  to  rot.  They 
fnould  be  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed,  for  when  put  into 
a  dry  Stove,  the  Fibres  of  their  Roots  foon  grow  dry, 
and  their  Leaves  hang  and  fade,  which  fhews  their  Want 
of  Moifture,  but  when  they  have  Water  given  them,  it 
caufes  the  tender  fibres  of  their  Roots  to  perifh,  and  the 
Plants  foon  after  decay. 

Thefe  are  all  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  on  a  hot  Bed  early  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the 
Plants  have  Strength  enough  to  be  removed,  they  fhould 
be  put  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed,  to  bring  them 
forward  ;  and  as  they  advance  in  their  Growth,  they 
fnould  be  lhifted  into  large  Pots,  but  great  Care  fhould 
be  taken  not  to  over  pot  them,  for  if  the  Pots  are  too 
large,  the  Plants  will  not  thrive.  The  ill:,  2d,  and 
<th  Sorts  are  annual,  therefore  muft  be  brought  for¬ 
ward  early  in  the  Year,  otherwife  they  will  not  perfect 
their  Seeds  ;  but  the  3d  and  4th  Sorts  may  be  preferved 
through  the  Winter,  and  will  flower  early  the  follow¬ 
ing  Summer,  fo  that  their  Seeds  will  ripen  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn.  The  other  Sorts  ufually  flower  in  July ,  and  their 
Seeds  ripen  in  October. 

iESCULUS.  Lin.  Gen.  The  Florfe  Cheftnut. 

The.  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  /welling ,  and  conftjds 
of  one  Leaf \  j. lightly  cut  into  Jive  Segments  ;  the  Flower  is 
compofed  of  five  roundijh  Petals,  folded  at  their  Border ,  and 
waved ;  thefe  are  narrowest  their  Bafe ,  where  they  are  in- 
ferted  in  the  Empalement ,  but  fpread  open  above.  In  the 
Center  s  placed  a  roundifh  Germen ,  having  a  fingle  Style , 
trow  tied  with  a  pointed  Stigma ,  this  is  attended  by  J even 
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Stamina ,  which  extend  to  the  Length  of  the  Petals ,  and  are 
declining ,  tbefe  are  crowned  with  upright  Summits.  When 
the  Flower  is  pafi ,  the  Empalement  becomes  a  thick ,  roundifh 
echinated  Cap [ule ,  opening  into  three  Cells,  in  one  or  two  of 
which  are  lodged  globular  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Ass c ulus  fioribus  heptandriis.  Hort.  Upfal  92.  The 
Common  Horfe  Cheftnut. 

We  have  two  Varieties  of  this  Tree,  one  with  white 
blotched  Leaves,  and  the  other  with  yellow  ;  but  as 
thefe  are  accidental  Variations,  fo  J  fhall  only  mention 
them  here,  to  inform  thofe  who  are  ignorant :  That  they 
may  be  budded  upon  the  common  Sort,  and  if  planted 
in  poor  Land,  thefe  variegated  Leaves  will  abide,  but 
when  in  good  Ground,  and  the  Trees  grow  vigorous, 
become  plain  again. 

The  Horfe  Cheftnut  was  brought  from  the  Northern 
Parts  of  Afia  about  the  Year  1550,  and  was  lent  to  Vi¬ 
enna  about  the  Year  1588. 

This  Tree  was  in  much  greater  efteem  formerly  than 
at  prefent,  for  fince  it  is  become  fo  very  common,  few 
Perfons  regard  it.  What  has  occafioned  its  being  fo 
feldom  planted,  is  the  Decay  of  the  Leaves  early  in 
Summer  ;  fo  that  when  they  are  growing  in  Gardens,, 
their  Leaves  frequently  begin  to  fall  in  July,  and  occa- 
fion  a  Litter  from  that  Time,  until  all  the  Leaves  are 
fallen  ;  but  notwithftanding  this  Inconvenience,  the 
Tree  has  great  Merit,  for  it  affords  a  noble  Shade  in 
Summer  ;  and  during  the  Time  of  its  flowering,  there 
is  no  Tree  has  greater  Beauty,  for  the  Extremity  of 
the  Branches  are  terminated  by  fine  Spikes  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  fo  that  every  Part  of  the  Tree  feerns  covered; 
with  them  ;  which  are  finely  fpotted  with  a  Rofe  Co¬ 
lour,  and  thefe  being  intermixed  with  the  green  Leaves 
make  a  Noble  Appearance. 

The  former  Method  cf  planting  thefe  Trees  in  Ave¬ 
nues  and  ftrait  Lines,  has  alfo  been  in  fome  Meafure 
the  occafion  of  their  prefent  difrepute,  becaufe  in  fuch. 
Plantations  great  Part  of  their  Beauty  is  loft  ;  for  when 
their  Branches  are  fo  far  extended  as  to  nearly  meet,: 
mod  of  the  Flowers  which  are  produced  are  hid  from* 

.  Sight,  and  as  the  Trees  grow  larger,  fo  their  Branches 
will  interfere  with  each  other,  and  produce  few  Flow¬ 
ers  ;  the  Leaves  will  alfo  decay  much  fooner  in  clofe. 
Plantations  thin  on  fingle  Trees  :  Therefore  the  great 
Beauty  of  them  is  to  ftand  fingle  at  a  Diftancefrom  all*, 
other  Trees,  upon  Lawns  of  Grafs  in  Parks,  where  their 
Fruit  will  be  of  great  Service,  to  Deer,  who  are  very 
fond  of  them.  In  fuch  Situations,  when  the  Trees  arc 
grown  to  a  good  Size,  there  is  not  a  finer  Object  than 
they  will  afford  during  their  Seafon  of  flowering  which 
is  in  May ,  and  when  the  Weather  is  moderate,  they  will 
continue  in  Beauty  near  a.  Month. 

As  this  Tree  is  quick  in  its  Growth,  fo  in  a  few  Years 
they  will  arrive  to  a  Size  large  enough  to  afford  a  good 
Shade  in  Summer,  as  alfo  to  produce  Plenty  of  Flow¬ 
ers.  I  have  known  Trees  which  were  rai fed  from  Nuts, 
in  twelve  or  fourteen  Years,  large  enough  to  (hade  two 
or  three  Chairs  under  the  Spread  of  their  Branches,  and 
have  been  covered  with  Flowers  in  the  Seafon,  fo  that 
few  Trees  make  greater  Progrefs  than  thefe.  But  as 
their  Wood  is  of  little  Value,  fo  the  Trees  fhould  not- 
be  propagated  in  too  great  Plenty  ;  A  few  therefore  ofi 
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them  placed  at  proper  Distances  in  Parks  for  Ornament 
is  as  many  as  fhould  be  preferved,  the  Wood  not  being 
fit  even  for  burning,  nor  any  other  Ufe  that  I  know  of. 

Thefe  Trees  are  propagated  by  fowing  of  the  Nuts, 
the  bed;  Time  for  doing  this  is  early  in  the  Spring  ;  but 
the  Nuts  fhould  be  preferved  in  Sand  during  the  Winter, 
otherwife  they  are  apt  to  grow  mouldy  and  rot.  They 
may  indeed  be  planted  in  Autumn,  but  then  they  will  be 
in  Danger  of  rotting  if  the  Winter  fhould  prove  very  wet, 
as  alfo  of  being  removed  by  Vermin. 

When  the  Nuts  fucceed,  and  have  a  proper  Soil,  the 
Plants  will  fhoot  near  a  Foot  the  firffc  Summer  ;  fo  that 
where  they  grow  pretty  clofe  together,  it  will  be  proper 
to  tranfplant  them  the  following  Autumn,  when  they 
ought  to  be  planted  in  Rows  at  three  Feet  Diflance,  and 
one  Foot  afunder  in  the  Rows  :  In  this  Nurfery  they 
may  remain  two  Years,  by  which  Time  they  will  be 
fit  to  plant  where  they  are  defigned  to  be  continued ;  for 
the  younger  thefe  Trees  are  planted  out,  the  larger  they 
wall  grow.  There  are  many  who  will  objedt  to  their 
being  planted  out  young  in  Parks,  becaufe  they  w  ill  re¬ 
quire  a  Fence  to  fecure  them  againfl  Cattle  ;  this  will 
alfo  be  necelfary,  whatever  Size-  thev  are  when  planted  ; 
and  if  large,  they  mud  be  well  flaked  to  prevent  their 
being  difplaced  by  flrong  Winds,  which  is  another  Ex¬ 
pence  :  But  when  we  confider  how  much  fafter  a  young 
Tree  will  grow,  than  one  removed  at  a  greater  Age, 
there  can  be  no  Excufe  for  planting  large  Trees. 

This  Tree  is  not  very  nice  in  its  Culture,  for  it  re¬ 
quires  little  Care  in  the  Management,  and  will  thrive  in 
mod  Soils  and  Situations,  but  in  a  fandy  Loam  they  make 
the  greatefl  Progrefs  ;  and  if  the  Soil  be  inclining  to  Moif- 
ture,  the  Leaves  will  continue  in  Verdure  much  longer, 
than  in  very  dry  Ground. 

When  thefe  Trees  are  tranfplanted,  their  Roots- fhould 
be  preferved  as  entire  as  pofhble,  for  they  do  not  fucceed 
well,  when  torn  or  cut  ;  nor  fhould  any  of  the  Branches 
be  ihortened,  for  there  is  fcarce  any  Tree,  which  will 
not  bear  Amputation  better  than  this  ;  fo  that  when  any 
Branches  are  by  Accident  broken,  they  fhould  be  cut  off 
clofe  to  the  Stem,  that  the  Wound  may  heal  over. 

There  is  fomething  very  fingular  in  the  Growth  of 
thefe  Trees,  which  is  the  whole  Shoot  being  formed 
in  lefs  than  three  Weeks,  after  the  Buds  are  opened  ;  in 
which  Time  I  have  meafured  Shoots  a  Foot  and  a  half 
long,  with  their  Leaves  fully  expanded  :  And  no  fooner 
are  the  Flowrers  fallen,  than  the  Buds  for  the  fucceeding 
Year  are  formed,  which  continue  Swelling  till  Autumn  : 
at  which  Time  the  folding  Covers  are  Spread  over  with 
a  thick  tenacious  Juice,  which  Serves  as  a  Pigment  to 
defend  the  tender  Buds  from  the  Frofl  and  Rain  in 
Winter  ;  but  upon  the  firfl  Return  of  Warmth  in  the 
Spring,  this  melts  and  runs  off,  whereby  the  Bud  is  at 
full  Liberty  to  extend.’  And  it  is  remarkable  that  this 
Pigment,  never  hardens  fo  as  to  injure  the  tender  Buds, 
which  are  always  formed  at  the  Extremity  of  the  former 
Year’s  Shoot  ;  a  plain  Direction  not  to  Shorten  them,, 
for  by  fo  doing,  the  future  Shoots  are  entirely  cut  off. 

In  Turkey  the  Nuts  of  this  Tree  are  ground,  and  mix¬ 
ed  with  the  Provender  tor  their  Horfes,  efpecially  thofe. 
which  are  troubled  with  Coughs,  or  are  broken  winded  ; 
in  both  which  diforders  they  arc  accounted  very  good. 
Beer,  are  very  fond  of  the  Fruit,  and- at  the  Time  of. 
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their  ripening  will  keep  much  about  the  Trees,  and' 
greedily  devour  them  as  they  fall. 

There  are  Some  old  Trees  now  {landing,  which  were 
planted  Single,  at  a  great  Diflance  from  any  other  ;  thefe 
are  grown  to  a  very  large  Size,  and  their  Heads  form  a 
natural  Parabola,  and  when  their  Flowers  are  in  full 
Beauty,  there  is  not  any  Tree  yet  known  in  Europe , 
which  makes  fo  fine  an  Appearance.  I  have  meafured 
fome  of  thefe  Trees,  whofe  Branches  have  extended 
more  than  thirty  Feet  in  Diameter,  and  their  Heads 
have  been  fo  clofe,  as  to  afford  a  perfect  Shade  in  the 
hotteft  Seafons.  Thefe  were  planted  in  1679,  as  appears 
by  fome  Writings  which  are  in  the  PoffefTionof  the  Per- 
fons,  who  have  now  the  Property  of  the  Land  where 
they  grow  :  So  that  although  they  are  of  quick  Growth, 
yet  they  are  not  of  Short  Duration. 

AGAVE.  Common  American  Aloe. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  no  Empalement ,  is  Funnel- fb aped,  and 
of  one  Leaf  which  is  cut  at  the  Brim  into  fix  equal  Seg¬ 
ments  ;  the  oblong  Germen  is  Jituatcd  below  the  Flower , 
upon  ivhich  refs  the  fender  Style ,  which  is  extended  a  con - 
fderable  Length  beyond  the  Petals ,  and  is  crowned  by  a 
three  cornered  Stigma.  7 his  is  attended  by  fix  ereCt  Sta¬ 
mina  of  the  fame  Length ,  crorvned  by  narrow  Summits  ; 
after  the  Flower  is  pa/l ,  the  Germen  becomes  an  oblong  three 
cornered  Seed  Vefel ,  having  three  Cells ,  which  are  filled • 
with  fat  Seeds ■. 

The  Species  are. 

1.  Agave  foliis  dentato-fpinofs  fcapo  ramofo.  The; 
common  great  American  Aloe,  with  a  branching  Stalk.. 

2.  Agave  foliis  dentato-fpinofs  fcapo  fmpliciffimo.  L. 
S.  P.  323.  Great  American  Aloe  wfith  a  Simple  Stalk. 

3.  Agave  foliis  integerrimis.  Gen.  Nov.  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
323.  American  Aloe  with  ffiff  whole  Leaves;. 

4.  Agave  radice  tuber osa  foliis  longifim'ts- marginibus 
fpinofs.  Smaller  American  Aloe  with  a  tuberous  Root 
and  very  long  Leaves,  with  Spines  on  their  Edges. 

5.  Agave  foliis  lanceolatis  refrxis,  marginibus  dent  a- - 
tis.  American  Aloe  with  Spear-Shaped  reflexed- Leaves,, 
whofe  Edges  are  indented. 

6.  Agave  foliis  long  is  ereCt  is  late  virentibus^  margini- 
bus  fufeis  minim}  ferratis.  American  Aloe  with  long 
deep  green  Leaves,  edged  with  brown,  and  very  Slightly 
fawed.  This  is  called  in  America  Karatto. 

7.  Agave  foliis  oblongis  marginibus  fpinoffimis  nigri- 
cantibus.  American  Aloe  with  oblong  Leaves,  whofe 
Edges  are  clofely  befet  with  black  Spines,  commonly 
called  Broad-leaved  Aloe  Srom  Vera  Cruz. 

8.  Agave  foliis  lineari  lanceolatis  integerrimis  rigid  is 
aculeo  terminathi  Narrow-leaved  Aloe  from  Vera  Cruz.. 

Th  iff  Sort  here  mentioned  has  been  long  preferv¬ 
ed  in  the  Englifh  Gardens,  where  of  late  Years  there 
hath  been  Several  of  the  Plants  in  Flowerr  The  Stems 
of  this  when  the  Plants  are  vigorous,  generally  rife  up¬ 
ward  of  twenty  Feet  high.,  and  branch  out  on  every 
Side,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  Pyramid :  The  Slender 
Shoots  being  garnifhed  with  greeniffi  yellow  Flowers,, 
which  Stand  eredt,  and  come  out  in  thick  Clufters  at  e- 
very  Joint;.  Thefe  have  fix  long  Stamina* crowned  with; 
yellow  Summits,  and  placed  round  the  Style,  which  is 
alfo  extended  to  the  fame  Length  as  the  Stamina.  After 
the  Flowers  fall  away,  the  Germen  which  is  Situated  be- 
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neath  the  Flower,  becomes  an  oblong  triangular  VelTel, 
divided  into  three  Cells,  filled  with  compreffed  Seeds  ; 
but  thefe  do  not  come  to  Maturity  in  England. 

When  thefe  Plants  flower,  they  make  a  fine  Appear¬ 
ance,  and  continue  a  long  time  in  Beauty,  if  they  are 
protected  from  the  cold  in  Autumn,  as  there  will  be  a 
Succeflion  of  new'  Flowers  produced,  for  near  three 
Months,  in  favourable  Seafons.  It  has  been  generally 
believed,  that  this  Plant  doth  not  flower  until  it  is  a  hun¬ 
dred  Years  old  ;  but  this  is  a  great  Mi  flake,  for  the  Time 
of  its  flowering  depends  on  the  Growth  of  the  Plants  ;  fo 
that  in  hot  Countries  where  they  grow'  fall,  and  expand 
many  Leaves  every  Seafon,  they  will  flower  in  a  few 
Years  ;  but  in  colder  Climates,  where  their  Growth  is 
flow  it  will  be  much  longer  before  they  fhoot  up  their 
Stem.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this  Sort  with  firiped  Leaves, 
which  is  now  pretty  common  in  the  Englijh  Gardens. 

The  Plants  of  the  2d  Sort  are  fo  like  thofe  of  the 
I  ft,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  them,  but  by  good 
Judges.  The  principal  Difference  is,  the  Leaves  of  this 
are  narrov/er  toward  their  Extremity,  and  of  a  paler 
Colour  :  The  Stems  of  this  Sort  do  not  rife  fo  high  as 
the  firft,  nor  do  they  branch  in  the  fame  Manner,  but 
the  Flowers  are  colleTed  into  a  clofe  Head  at  the  Top; 
they  are  however  of  the  fame  Shape  and  Colour. 
There  has  been  three  or  four  Plants  of  this  Sort,  which 
have  lately  flowered  in  England  ;  one  of  which  was  in 
the  Chelfea  Garden  a  few  Years  paft.  This  Sort  feldom 
puts  out  fo  many  Offsets  as  the  common  Aloes. 

'  The  7  th  Sort  greatly  refembles  thefe,  fo  that  many 
Perfons  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  the  fame.  But  the  Leaves 
of  this  are  much  thinner,  the  Indentures  on  their  Edges 
abundantly  clofer,  and  not  fo  deep,  as  in  either  of  the 
former  ;  the  Spines  too  are  blacker.  How  this  differs 
from  the  others  in  flower  I  know  not,  as  none  of  their 
Flowers  have  been  produced  in  England. 

Thefe  three  Sorts  are  hardy.  I  have  known  Plants  of 
the  1  ft  Sort  live  in  the  open  Air  for  fome  Years  in  mild 
Seafons,  but  in  fevere  Winters  they  are  always  killed, 
•if  not  fheltered  in  that  Seafon.  They  are  propagated 
by  Offsets,  which  the  ift  Sort  fends  out  in  Plenty,  but 
the  third  feldom  puts  out  any  ;  fo  thefe  may  be  increafed 
by  taking  off  fome  of  the  larger  Roots,  at  the  Time 
when  the  Plants  are  fhifted  ;  planting  them  in  Pots  filled 
with  light  fandy  Earth,  they  will  fhoot  out  and  become 
good  Plants,  as  I  have  often  experienced.  The  2d 
Sort  generally  puts  out  Suckers  enough  for  Propagation, 
though  not  in  fo  great  Plenty  as  the  ift.  All  thefe 
ihouid  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth, 
and  houfed  in  Winter  with  Oranges,  Myrtles,  Sir.  and 
during  that  Seafon,  lhould  have  but  little  Wet.  In  the 
Summer  they  muff  be  placed  abroad  in  the  open  Air, 
where  they  may  remain  till  toward  the  End  of  Ofiober, 
when  they  lhould  be  houfed  again.  The  7  th  Sort 
being  a  little  tenderer  than  the  other  two,  fhould  be 
put  into  the  Green-houfe  before  them,  and  may  ftay 
there  a  little  longer  in  the  Spring. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  long  narrow  ftiff  Leaves,  of  a 
pale  green  Colour,  not  indented  on  their  Edges,  but 
frequently  a  little  waved  ;  the  Side  Leaves  fpread  open, 
but  thofe  in  the  Center  fold  clofely  over  each  Other,  and 
ilrictly  furround  the  Bud.  The  Plants  of  this  Sort 
rarely  grow  more  than  three  Feet  high,  but  the  Flower 
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Stem  rifes  near  twenty,  and  branches  out  much  like 
that  of  the  firft,  but  more  horizontally  ;  the  Flowers 
are  of  the  fame  Shape,  but  fmaller,  and  of  a  greener 
Colour  :  After  the  Flowers  are  paft,  inftead  of  Seed 
VeiTels,  young  Plants  fucceed  to  every  Flower,  fo  that 
all  the  Branches  are  clofely  befet  with  them.  There 
was  a  Plant  of  this  Kind  which  flowered  in  the  Cheljea 
Garden  1755,  the  Stem  of  which  begun  to  fhoot  the 
Beginning  of  October,  and  by  the  End  of  that  Month 
was  upward  of  ten  Feet  high,  bythe-End  of  November 
it  was  near  twenty,  and  the  lower  lateral  Branches  were 
upward  of  four  Feet  long,  the  others  decreafing  gradu¬ 
ally  fo  as  to  form  a  regular  Pyramid.  In  December  the 
Stalks  were  clofely  garnifhed  with  Flowers,  and  in  the 
Spring  after  the  Flowers  dropped  off';  they  were  fucceed- 
ed  by  young  Plants,  which  as  they  fell  off  and  dropped 
into  the  Pots  which  flood  near,  put  out  Roots  and  be¬ 
came  good  Plants.  This  Sort  never  produces  Offsets 
from  the  Root,  fo  that  it  cannot  be  increafed  but  when 
it  flowers,  at  which  Time  there  will  be  Plenty  enough  ; 
the  old  Plant  prefently  after  dies. 

The  4th  Sort  hath  Leaves  fomewhat  like  the  3d 
in  Shape  and  Colour,  but  they  are  indented  on  their 
Edges,  and  each  Indenture  terminates  in  a  Spine  ;  the 
Root  of  this  Sort  is  thick,  and  fwells  juft  above  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Ground  ;  in  other  Refpedts  it  agrees  with  the 
former.  This  Sort  hath  not  flowered  in  England ,  there¬ 
fore  I  cannot  tell  how  it  differs  in  its  Flowers  from  the 
other.  I  have  raifed  this  from  Seeds  which  were  fent 
me  from  America,  but  the  Plants  never  put  out  Suckers 
from  the  Roots,  fo  that  it  can  only  be  propagated  by 
Seeds.  Dr.  Linnaus  fuppofes  it  to  be  the  fame  with  the 
3d  Species,  but  whoever  fees  the  Plants,  will  not  doubt 
of  their  being  different. 

The  5th  Sort  never  grows  to  a  large  Size,  the  Leaves 
of  it  are  feldom  more  than  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long,  and 
about  two  Inches  and  a  Half  broad  at  their  Bafe  ;  thefe 
end  in  a  {lender  Spine,  being  flightly  indented  on  their 
Edges  ;  they  are  alfo  reflexed  backward  toward  their 
Extremity,  and  are  of  a  dark  green  Colour.  The 
Flower  Stem  rifes  about  twelve  Feet  high,  and  branches 
out  toward  the  Top  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  3d 
Sort ;  the  Flowers  are  nearly  of  the  fame  Size  and  Co¬ 
lour  as  thofe  of  the  3d,  and  after  they  fall  off,  are  fuc- 
ceeded  bv  young  Plants  in  the  fame  Manner.  A  Plant 
of  this  Kind  flowered  in  the  Garden  at  Chelfea,  in  De¬ 
cember  1754.  This  never  produces  any  Suckers  from  the 
Root,  fo  cannot  be  increafed  until  it  flowers. 

The  Leaves  of  the  6th  Sort,  are  from  two  Feet  and 
a  Half  to  three  Feet  long,  and  about  three  Inches  broad, 
being  of  a  dark  green  Colour  ending  in  a  black  Spine  ; 
the  Borders  of  the  Leaves  are  of  a  brownifh  red  Colour, 
and  flightly  ferrated.  Thefe  ftand  more  eredt  than  in 
the  other  Species  ;  but  as  this  Sort  hath  not  flowered 
in  England,  fo  I  cannot  fay  how  it  differs  from  the 
other.  The  Plants  of  it  were  fent  me  from  St.  Cbriflo- 
phers  by  the  Title  of  Koratto,  which  I  fuppofe  is  given 
indifferently  to  other  Species  of  this  Genus  ;  for  I  have 
frequently  heard  the  Inhabitants  of  America  call  the 
common  great  Aloe  by  the  fame  Name. 

The  8th  Sort  hath  long  narrow  ftiff  Leaves,  which 
are  entire,  and  are  terminated  by  a  ftiff  black  Spine. 
Thefe  Leaves  are  feldom  more  than  two  Feet  long,  and 
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little  more  than  an  Inch  broad,  being  of  a  glaucous 
Colour  :  The  Side  Leaves  Hand  almoft  horizontally, 
but  the  center  Leaves  are  folded  over  each  other,  and 
inclofe  the  Flower-bud ;  it  never  puts  out  Suckers :  I  have 
not  feen  any  Plants  of  this  Kind  in  Flower,  although 
there  are  many  of  them  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  of  a 
confiderable  Age. 

The  3d,  4th,  5  th,  6th,  and  8  th  Sorts,  are  much 
tenderer  than  the  others,  fo  cannot  be  preferved  through 
the  Winter  in  England,  unlefs  in  a  warm  Stove  ;  nor  will 
they  thrive  if  fet  abroad  in  Summer,  therefore  they 
fhould  conftantly  remain  in  the  Stove,  obferving  to  let 
them  enjoy  a  great  Share  of  free  Air  in  warm  Weather. 
They  require  a  light  landy  Earth,  and  very  little  Wet  in 
Whiter  ;  but  in  warm  Weather,  may  be  gently  watered 
twice  a  Week,  which  is  as  often  as  is  neceflary  ;  for 
much  Water  rots  their  Roots,  and  then  their  Leaves 
will  decay  and  Infects  infe£t  them.  They  fhould  be 
fhilted  every  Summer  into  frefh  Earth,  but  mull  not 
be  put  into  large  Pots,  for  unlefs  their  Roots  ate 
confined,  the  Plants  will  not  thrive. 

AGERATUM,  Baflard  Hemp  Agrimony. 

The  Characters  are, 

Eke  Flowers  are  included  in  one  common  oblong  Empale¬ 
ment,  which  is  compofed  of  many  Scales.  Thefe  are  uni- 
form ,  tubulousy  and  hermaphrodite ,  and  little  longer  than 
the  Empalementy  each  being  cut  at  their  Margin  into  five 
Segments,  which  fpread  open .  Every  one  of  thefe  has  five 
fender  Stamina ,  crozvned  with  cylindrical  Summits  :  In  the 
Center  of  the  Flower  is  fituated  an  oblong  Germen  j uppert - 
ing  a  fiendtr  Style  crowned  by  two  fine  Stygmas  ;  the  Ger¬ 
men  afterwards  becomes  an  oblong  angular  Seed ,  crowned 
with  its  proper  little  Cup ,  cut  into  five  narrow  Segments , 
which  fpread  open.  'The  Receptacle  of  the  Seed  is  fmall, 
naked,  and  convex. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ageratum p'oliis  ovatis  caule  pllofo.  Ballard  Kemp 
Agrimony,  with  oval  Leaves  and  a  hairy  Stalk. 

2.  Ageratum  foliis  oppofitis  petiolatis  crenatis,  caule 
hirfuto.  Baflard  Hemp  Agrimony,  with  Leaves  having 
long  Foot  Stalks  placed  oppolite,  whofe  Edges  are 
bluntly  indented,  and  a  hairy  Stalk. 

3.  Ageratum  foliis  ovato  cordatis  rugofis fioralibus 
alternis,  caule  glabro.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  Ballard  Hemp  Agri¬ 
mony,  with  rough  oval  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  Flower 
Branches  growing  alternate,  and  a  frnooth  Stalk. 

The  two  ill  are  annual  Plants  ;  the  Seeds  of  thefe 
mull  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up  and  are  Urong  enough  to  remove, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  another  moderate  hot 
Bed,  obferving  to  water  and  lhade  them  until  they  have 
taken  Root ;  after  which  Time,  they  mull  have  a  good 
Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather,  otherwife  they  will 
grow  up  very  weak.  In  fune  they  fhould  be  inured  to 
bear  the  open  Air,  toward  the  Middle  of.  which  Month, 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  full  Ground,  where 
they  will  begin  to  flower  in  July ,  and  continue  flowering 
till  the  Frolls  in  Autumn  dellroy  them.  The  Seeds 
ripen  in  September  and  Odlober,  and  when  any  of  them 
fcatter  upon  the  Ground,  and  the  fame  Earth  happens 
to  be  put  on  a  hot  Bed  the  following  Spring,  the  Plants 
will  come  up  in  great  Plenty,  as  they  frequently  do  in 
the  open  Air  ;  but  thefe  Plants  will  be  too  late  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  Seeds,  unlefs  the  Summer  proves  warm. 
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The  ill  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Africa ,  and  alfo  in  the 
Illands  of  America  ;  for  in  Tubs  of  Earth  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  with  Plants  from  Jamaica ,  Barladoes,  and  Anti¬ 
gua,  I  have  had  Plenty  of  the  Plants  arife,  from  Seeds 
which  were  fcattered  on  the  Ground.  The  2d  Sort 
was  found  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz.,  by  the 
late  Dr.  William  Houfioun,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  Europe , 
which  have  fo  well  fucceeded  in  many  Gardens,  as  to  be¬ 
come  a  Weed  in  the  hot  Beds.  There  is  a  Variety  of 
this  with  white  Flowers,  which  arifes  from  the  fame  Seeds. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  but 
has  been  many  Years  an  Inhabitant  of  the  Englijh  Gar¬ 
dens.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root  and  an  annual  Stalk, 
which  dies  in  Winter,  but  the  Roots  put  out  frefh  Stalks 
in  Spring.  They  will  grow  near  five  Feet  high,  and 
toward  their  Tops  put  out  Side  Branches,  which  are 
placed  oppofite,  as  are  the  Leaves,  which  are  lhaped  like 
a  Heart.  At  the  Ends  of  the  Shoots,  the  Flowers  are 
produced  in  large  Tufts,  which  are  of  a  pure  white  ; 
thefe  appearing  in  October  at  a  Seafon  when  there  is-a 
Scarcity  of  other  Flowers,  renders  it  more  valuable. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  as  alfo  by  parting 
the  Roots  ;  the  latter  Method  is  commonly  pra£tifed 
in  England,  becaufe  there  are  few  Autumns  fo  favour¬ 
able  as  to  ripen  the  Seeds  :  But  the  Seeds  are  frequently 
brought  from  North  America,  where  this  Plant  is  very 
common  ;  for  being  light,  they  are  eafily  wafted  about 
to  a  great  Diflance,  where  they  come  to  Maturity  ;  fo 
that  where  there  are  any  Plants  growing,  all  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  Land  is  filled  with  the  Seeds  of  them. 

The  bell  Time  for  parting  and  tranfplanting  the 
Roots  of  this  Plant,  is  in  Autumn,  foon  after  their 
Stalks  decay,  that  they  may  have  good  Root  before  the 
drying  Winds  in  Spring  come  on,  otherwife  they  will 
not  flower  llrong,  or  make  a  good  Increafe.  The  Roots 
fhould  be  allowed  three  Feet  Room  every  Way,  for  as 
they  fpread  and  increafe  very  much  at  Root,  fo  when 
they  are  cramped  for  Room,  the  Plants  flarve,  and  in 
dry  Seafons  their  Leaves  will  hang  as  if  they  were  dead. 
They  delight  in  a  rich  moift  Soil  and  open  Situation, 
where  they  will  produce  many  Stalks  from  each  Root, 
which  will  grow  fo  large  as  to  form  a  confiderable  Bufh. 
This  Plant  will  bear  the  fevered  Cold  in  this  Country. 

AGERATUM,  or  MAUDLIN.  See  Achillea. 

AGERATUM  PURPUREUM.  See  Erinus. 

AGNUS  CASTUS.  See  Vitex. 

AGRIFOLIUM.  See  Ilex. 

AGRIMONIA.  Lin.  Gen. Plant.  534.  Agrimony. 
The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  which  is 
cut  into  five  acute  Segments,  and  rejls  on  the  Germen  ;  the 
Flower  has  five  Petals ,  which  are  plain  and  indented  at 
their  Extremity ,  and  are  narrow  at  their  Safe,  where 
they  are  inferted  in  the  Empalement .  In  the  Center  arifes 
a  double  Style  refiling  on  the  Germen ,  which  is  attended  by 
tivelve  Jletider  Stamina  which  are  crowned  with  double  com - 
preffed  Summits.  After  the  Flower  is  pafi,  the  Germen 
becomes  two  roundiflo  Seeds  faflened  to  the  Empalement i 
The  Species  are, 

1.  Agrimonia  J'oliis  pinnatis  hirjutis,  foliolis  oblongO 
ovatis  dentatis.  The  common  Agrimony. 

2.  Agrimonia  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  obtufis  dentatis . 

The  white  Agrimony. 

E  2  3.  Acri- 
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3.  AgrimoNIA  altijfma,  foliis  pinnatis  foliolis  oblan- 
gts  Qcutis  ferratis.  The  fweet  fcented  Agrimony. 

4.  AGRIMONIA  foliis  pinnatis ,  foliolis  angujlis  acute 
ferratis,  radice  crajjijjimd.  Eaftern  Agrimony  with  nar¬ 
row  pinnated  Leaves  fhar.ply  ferrated,  and  a  thick  Root. 

5.  Agrimonia  foliis  caulinis  ternatis  frudlibus  gla- 
bris .  H.  C.  Three  leaved  Agrimony  with  fmooth  Fruit. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of 
England,  by  the  Sides  of  Hedges,  and  in  Woods.  This 
is  the  Sort  which  is  commonly  ufed  in  Medicine,  and 
is  brought  to  the  Markets  by  thofe  who  gather  Herbs 
in  the  Fields.  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  the  3d  and 
4th  Sorts  to  this,  fuppofing  them  to  be  one  Species ; 
but  from  thirty  Years  Experience,  I  could  never  ob- 
ferve  either  of  them  to  alter  when  railed  from  Seeds, 
but  have  conftantly  found  the  Seeds  to  produce  the  fame 
Kind  as  the  Parent  Plants,  they  may  therefore  fafely  be 
accounted  different  Species. 

The  2d  Sort  is  the  fmalleft  of  all  the  Species  ; 
the  Leaves  of  this  have  not  fo  many  Pinnae  as  the  com¬ 
mon  Sort,  and  the  Pinnae  are  rounder,  and  the  Inden¬ 
tures  on  their  Edges  blunter.  The  Spike  of  Flowers  is 
(lender,  and  the  Flowers  fmaller  and  of  a  dirty  w’hite 
Colour.  This  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  from  whence 
I  received  the  Seeds,  and  have  never  found  them  vary. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  near  four  Feet  high,  the  Leaves 
of  this  have  more  Pinnae  than  either  of  the  other,  and 
they  are  longer  and  narrower,  ending  in  acute  Points ; 
the  Serratures  of  the  Leaves  are  (harper  than  any  of 
the  other,  and  when  handled  emit  an  agreeable  Odour. 

There  is  another  Sort  mentioned  by  many  Writers  on 
Botany.,  titled  Agrimonia  Santonenfis  adorata,  the  Seeds 
of  which  I  have  received  from  feveral  Profeffors  of  Bo¬ 
tany  abroad  ;  but  the  Plants  which  were  produced  from 
them  always  proved  the  fame  as  the  3d  Sort,  fo  that  I 
doubt  of  its  being  a  different  Species ;  if  there  be  how¬ 
ever  any  Difference  between  them,  the  Seeds  which  were 
fent  me  were  not  right.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  make 
an  agreeable  cooling  Tea,  which  is  a  very  good  Bever¬ 
age  for  Perfons  in  a  Fever,  in  which  Diforder  I  have 
known  it  often  preferibed  by  a  good  Phyfician. 

The  4th  Sort  is  of  .humble  Growth,  feldom  rifing 
above  two  Feet  high  ;  the  Pinnae  of  its  Leaves  are 
longer  and  narrower  than  either  of  the  former,  and  the 
Spikes  of  Flowers  very  fhort  and  thick.  The  Roots 
of  this  are  very  thick,  and  fpread  widely  under  Ground, 
by  which  it  multiplies  fafter  than  either  of  the  other  ; 
the  Seeds  are  alfo  much  larger  and  rougher,  than  thofe 
of  the  common  Sort.  This  was  found  growing  in  the 
Levant  by  Dr.  Touniefort,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  where  they  fucceeded,  and 
from  thence  the  other  Botanic  Gardens  have  been  fup- 
plied  with  them. 

The  5th  Sort  greatly  refembles  the  other  in  the  Shape 
of  its  Pinnae  (or  fmaller  Leaves)  but  there  are  only  three 
on  each  Foot  Stalk  ;  the  Flower  of  this  hath  a  double 
Empalement,  the  outer  one  being  fringed  ;  there  are 
but  feven  or  eight  Stamina  in  each  Flower,  and  the 
Seeds  are  fmooth,  for  which  Reafon  Fabius  CoJumna 
and  other  Writers  on  Botany,  have  feparated  it  from 
the  Agrimony,  making  it  a  diftindt  Genus. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  hardy  perennial  Plants,  which 
will  thrive  in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Situation,  and  require 
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no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  dean  from  Weeds, 
They  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  their  Roots, 
which  fliould  be  done  in  Autumn,  when  their  Leaves 
begin  to  decay,  that  the  Plants  may  be  well  eftabiifhed 
before  the  Spring.  They  (hould  not  be  planted  nearer 
than  two  Feet,  that  their  Roots  may  have  Room  to 
fpread.  They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the 
Ground  till  Spring,  they  feldom  come  up  the  fame  Seafon. 
AGROSTEMMA.  Wild  Lychnis  or  Campion. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent ,  of  one 
Leaf,  which  is  tubulous,  thick ,  and  cut  into  five  narrow 
Segments  at  the  Edge  ;  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  fve  Pe¬ 
tals,  which  are  narroiu  at  the  Bafe  where  they  are  in- 
ferted  in  the  Empalement,  but  fpread  open  at  the  Top.  In 
the  Center  is  fstuated  an  oval  Germen  fupporting  fve  Styles , 
which  are  fender,  crept,  and  crowned  with  fimple  Stigma  ; 
thefe  are  attended  by  ten  Stamina ,  five  of  which  are  injerted 
in  the  Bafe  of  the  Petals,  and  the  others  fiand  alternately 
between  ;  after  tbe  Flower  is  pafi ,  the  Germen  becomes  an 
oval  oblong  Capfule  having  one  Cell  opening  into  five  Di - 
vifions,  which  is  filled  with  angular  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Agrostemma  hirfuta  calycibus  corollam  eequanti- 
bus  petalis  integris  tmdis.  L.  S.  P.  Hairy  wild  Lychnis, 
whofe  Empalement  is  equal  with  the  Corolla,  and  the 
Petals  entire  and  naked,  commonly  called  Corn  Campion. 

2.  Agrostemma  glabra  foliis  lineari-lanccolaiis  peta¬ 
lis  emarginatis  coronatis.  Hort.Upfal.  113.  Smooth  wild 
Campion  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  the 
Petals  of  the  Flowers  indented  at  their  Brim. 

3.  Agrostemma  tomentofa  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis, pe¬ 
talis  integris  coronatis.  H.  U.  Single  Rofe  Campion. 

4.  Agrostemma  tomentofa  p'oliis  ovato-lanceolatis 
flore  pleno.  The  double  Rofe  Campion. 

5.  Agrostemma  tomentofa  petalis  emarginatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  436.  The  umbelliferous  Mountain  Campion. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Corn  Fields  in 
moft  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  feldom  admitted  into  Gar¬ 
dens.  The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily ,  and 
being  a  Plant  of  little  Beauty,  is  only  preferved  in  Bo¬ 
tanic  Gardens,  for  the  fake  of  Variety. 

The  fingle  Rofe  Campion  has  been  long  an  Inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  Englifh  Gardens,  where,  by  its  Seeds  having 
fcattered,  it  is  become  a  kind  of  Weed.  There  are 
three  Varieties  of  this  Plant,  one  with  deep  red,  another 
with  flefh-coloured,  and  a  third  with  white  Flowers, 
but  thefe  are  of  fmali  Efteem  ;  for  the  double  Rofe  Cam¬ 
pion  being  a  finer  Flower,  has  turned  the  others  out  of 
moft  fine  Gardens.  The  fingle  Sorts  propagate  faft 
enough  by  the  Seeds,  where  they  are  permitted  to  fcat- 
ter,  for  the  Plants  come  up  better  from  felf-fown  Seeds, 
than  when  they  are  fown  by  Hand,  efpeciaily  if  they 
are  not  fown  in  Autumn. 

The  Sort  with  double  Flowers  never  produces  any 
Seeds,  fo  is  only  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots  ; 
the  bell;  Time  for  this  is  in  Autumn,  after  their  Flowers 
are  paft,  in  doing  of  this,  every  Head  which  can  be  flipped 
off  with  Roots  (hould  be  parted  ;  thefe  fhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  Border  of  frefh  undunged  Earth,  at  the  Diftance 
of  fix  Inches,  obferving  to  water  them  gently  until  they 
have  taken  Root,  after  which  they  will  require  no  more. 
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for  much  Wet  is  very  Injurious  to  them,  as  is  alfo  Dung. 
In  this  Border  they  may  remain  till  Spring,  when  they 
are  to  be  planted  into  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Gar¬ 
den,  where  their  Flowers  are  very  ornamental  in  July 
and  Auguji .  This  was  accidentally  obtained  from  Seeds 
of  the  fingle  Sort. 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Helvetian 
Mountains,  this  is  a  low  Plant,  with  woolly.  Leaves, 
the  Flower  Stem  rifes  near  a  Foot  high  ;  the  Flowers 
grow  in  Umbels  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  which  are  of 
a  bright  red  Colour.  This  flowers  in  June ,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  September  ;  it  mud  have  a  fliady  Situa¬ 
tion,  and  will  thrive  belt  in  a  modi  Soil. 

AIZOON. 

This  name  has  been  by  fome  Writers  applied  to  the 
Houfe  Leek,  and  alfo  the  Aloes  ;  but  Dr.  Litinaus  has 
given  it  to  a  Plant  near  of  Kin  to  the  Ficoides,  which 
has  been  called  Ficoidea,  by  fome  modern  Botaniffs. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf  which  is 
cut  into  five  acute  Segments  at  the  Fop  :  There  are  no  Pe¬ 
tals  in.  the  Flower,  but  the  five  cornered  Germen  refis  on  the 
Empalement ,  fupporting  five  Styles,  which  are  crowned 
with  fimple  Stigma  ;  thefie  are  attended  by  many  hairy  Sta¬ 
mina,  which  are  inferttd  into  the  Empalement ,  and  are 
crowned  with  fimple  Summits .  1  he  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  fwelling  five  cornered  Capfule,  having  five  Cells,  in 
which  are  lodged  many  roundijh  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Aizoon  foliis  cuneif or mi-ovati s  floribus  feffilibus. 
Flort.  Upfal.  127.  Sempervive  with  oval  Wedge-fhaped 
Leaves,  and  Flowers  without  Foot  Stalks. 

2.  Aizoon  foliis  lanceolatis  floribus  fejjilibus.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  488.  Sempervive  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
and  Flowers,  having  no  Foot  Stalks. 

3.  PslT-OOti  foliis  lanceolatis  floribus  paniculatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  448.  Sempervive  with  Spear- fhaped  Leaves  and 
Flowers  growing  in  Panicles. 

As  we  have  no  Englijh  Names  for  thefe  Plants,  fo  I 
have  adopted  this  of  Sempervive,  which  hath  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Aloe  and  Scdum,  both  which  have  been  alfo 
titled  Aizoon  and  Sempervivum. 

The  iff:  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Canary  Iflands  :  This 
is  an  annual  Plant,  which  mull  be  raifed  on  a  moderate 
hot  Bed  in  the  Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to 
tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and 
planted  each  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  frefli  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  another  moderate  hot  Bed, 
obferving  to  iliade  them  from  the  Sun  until  they  have 
taken  Irefli  Root  ;  after  which  they  mull  be  harden¬ 
ed  by  Degrees  to  bear  the  open  Air,  into  which  they 
fhould  be  removed  in  June,  placing  them  in  a  fheltered 
Situation,  where  they  will  flower,  and  ripen  their  Seeds 
in  September,  foon  after  which  the  Plants  will  perifh. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  is  alfo 
an  annual  Plant,  whofe  Branches  trail  on  the  Ground  ; 
the  Flowers  have  no  Beauty,  fo  thefe  Plants  are  only 
preferved  by  thofe  who  are  curious  in  collecting  rare 
Plants  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  to  Europe. 
This  is  alfo  of  humble  Growth,  and  pe^rifhes  foon  after 
the  Seeds  are-ripe. 
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Thefe  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
firft,  and  when  the  Plants  h  ve  acquired  Strength,  they 
may  be  planted  in  the  full  Ground  ;  they  require  a  poor 
fandy  Soil,  for  in  rich  Ground  they  grow  very  luxuriant 
in  Branches,  but  do  not  flower  till  late  in  the  Seafon, 
fo  rarely  perfeQ:  their  Seeds ;  when  they  are  planted  in 
dry  Sand,  or  Lime  Rubbifh,  they  are  more  productive 
of  Flowers,  and  lefs  vigorous  in  their  Branches. 
ALATERNOIDES.  See  Phylica,  Clutia ,  Ceanothus . 
ALATERNUS,  Ever-green  Privet. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  in  different  Plants  in 
fome  Species ,  and  in  others  both  Sorts  of  Flowers  on  the 
fame.  The  male  Flowers  are  compofed  of  an  Empalement 
of  one  Leaf,  which  is  Funnel-Jloaped,  and  cut  into  five  Seg¬ 
ments  at  the  Brim  ;  to  the  Sides  of  the  Empalement  are 
fixed  five  fmall  Petals  ;  at  the  Bafe  of  thefe  Petals  are  fafi- 
etted  Jo  many  Stamina ,  zvbich  are  croivned  with  round  Sum¬ 
mits.  The  female  Flowers  have  a  great  Rfeniblance  to  the 
Male ,  but  have  no  Stamina  ;  in  the  Center  is  placed  the 
Germen,  fupporting  a  trifid  Stje  crowned  by  round  Stigma , 
the  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  foft  round  Berry,  contain¬ 
ing  three  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Alaternus  foliis  ovatis  marginibus  crenatis  gla - 
bris.  The  common  Alaternus ,  with  fmooth  Leaves 
indented  on  their  Edges. 

2.  Alaternus  foliis  fubcordatis  ferratis  glabris.  Ala¬ 
ternus  with  Heart-fhaped  fmooth  Leaves,  which  are 
fawed  on  their  Edges. 

3.  Alaternus  foliis  lanceolatis  profundi  ferratis  gla¬ 
bris.  Alaternus  with  fmooth  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which 
are  deeply  fawed. 

4.  Alaternus  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  integerrimis gla¬ 
bris.  Alaternus  with  fmooth  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
which  are  entire. 

The  Varieties  of  thefe  Plants  are,  the  ifl:  Sort  with 
variegated  Leaves,  which  is  commonly  called  Blotched 
Phillyrea  by  the  Nurfery  Gardeners.  And  the  3d  Sort 
with  Leaves  ftriped  with  White,  and  another  ivith  Yel¬ 
low  ;  thefe  are  known  by  the  Silver  and  Gold  ftriped  yf* 
laternus  :  But  as  thefe  are  accidental  Varieties,  fo  I  have 
omitted  placing  them  among  the  Number  of  Species. 

The  common  DiftinCtion  of  this  Genus  from  the 
Phillyrea,  is  in  the  Pofition  of  their  Leaves,  which  in 
the  Plants  of  this  are  placed  alternately  on  the  Branches, 
whereas  thofe  of  Phillyrea  are  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite  ; 
this  is  obvious  at  all  Seafons,  but  there  are  more  efl'en- 
tial  Differences  in  their  Characters,  as  will  be  explain¬ 
ed  under  the  article  Phillyrea. 

The  iff  Sort  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englijh 
Gardens,  but  the  plain  Sort  is  now  uncommon  ;  for  the 
blotched-leaved  Sort  has  been  generally  cultivated  in  the 
Nurferies,  and  the  other  almoff  totally  negleCted. 

Thefe  Plants  were  much  more  in  Requeft  formerly 
than  they  are  at  prefent,  when  they  were  planted  againft 
Walls  in  Court  Yards  to  cover  them,  as  alfo  to  form 
ever-green  Hedges  in  Gardens,  for  which  Purpole  thefe 
were  very  improper  ;  for  their  Branches  flioot  very  vigo- 
roufly,  and  being  very  pliant,  they  are  frequently  dif- 
placed  by  the  Wind  ;  and  in  Winter,  when  much  Snow 
falls  in  ftill  Weather,  the  Weight  of  that  which  lodges 
on  the  Hedges,  frequently  breaks  them  down  :  Add  to 
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this  the  Trouble  of  keeping  them  in  Order,  which  can¬ 
not  be  effected  with  lefs  than  three  Times  clipping  in  a 
Seafon  ;  which  is  not  only  expenfive,  but  alfo  occafions 
a  great  Litter  in  a  Garden  :  Thefe  Inconveniencies  have 
jultly  brought  thefe  Hedges  into  Difefteem. 

T.  he  3d  Sort  with  Silver-ftriped  Leaves,  was  alfo 
in  great  Requeft  fome  Years  ago,  for  planting  again!!: 
Out-houfes,  and  other  Buildings,  to  hide  the  Brick- 
w'ork  ;  but  as  thefe  required  to  be  often  clipped,  and 
their  Branches  frequently  wanting  to  be  fattened  up  to 
the  Wall,  which  was  troublefome  and  expenfive  ;  and 
this  Sort  of  Wall  Hedges,  being  great  Harbour  for 
Vermin,  fo  cf  late  there  has  been  but  little  Demand  for 
thefe  Plants.  The  Sort  with  Gold-ftriped  Leaves  is 
pretty  rare  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  and  is  not  fo  hardy 
as  that  with  Silver  Stripes,  fo  that  in  fevere  Winters 
they  are  often  killed.  But  the  Tatte  for  thefe  varie¬ 
gated  Plants  is  almoft  lott  in  England ,  there  being  few 
Perfons  now,  who  do  not  prefer  the  plain  green  Leaves 
to  thofe  which  are  ttriped. 

The  2d  Sort  which  grows  naturally  about  Turin ,  was 
formerly  in  the  Englifb  Gardens,  in  much  greater  Plen¬ 
ty  than  at  prefent.  This  was  generally  called  Celaflrus , 
or  Staff  Tree  ;  the  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  placed  at 
greater  Dittances  than  thofe  of  the  firtt  ;  fo  that  their 
Branches  appear  thinly  covered  with  them,  which  may 
have  occalioned  their  being  difetteemed.  The  Leaves 
of  this  are  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  firtt  Sort,  and  are 
rounded  at  their  Foot  Stalks  like  a  Pleart-fhaped  Leaf, 
the  Edges  are  alfo  fawed. 

The  3d  Sort  has  been  an  old  Inhabitant  in  fome  Gar¬ 
dens,  but  was  not  much  propagated  till  of  late  Years; 
the  Leaves  of  this  are  longer  and  narrower  than  thofe 
of  either  of  the  other  Sorts,  and  the  Serratures  on  their 
Edges  are  much  deeper  ;  this  fhoots  its  Branches  more 
eredt,  and  forms  an  handfomer  Bufh  than  any  of  the 
other,  and  is  equally  hardy,  fo  may  be  allowed  to  have 
a  Place  in  all  Plantations  of  Ever-greens.  This  grows 
naturally  in  the  South  of  Fratu  e,  where  the  Berries  are 
gatheied,  and  fold  by  the  Name  of  Avignon  Berries,  for 
tiie  Ufe  of  Painters,  &c.  for  making  a  yellow  Pigment. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  by  fome  fuppoled  to  be  only  Varie¬ 
ties  and  not  diftindt  Species ;  but  from  many  repeated 
Trials,  in  railing  them  from  Seeds,  I  can  affirm  they 
do  not  vary,  the  Seeds  conftantly  producing  the  fame 
Species  as  they  were  taken  from. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  eattly  propagated  by  laying  their 
Eranches  down,  as  is  pradtifed  for  many  other  Trees. 
The  bett  Time  for  this  is  in  the  Autumn,  and  if  pro¬ 
perly  performed,  the  Layers  will  have  made  good 
Roots  by  the  Autumn  following,  when  they  may  be 
cut  off  from  the  old  Stock,  and  planted  either  into  the 
Nurfery,  or  in  the  Places  where  they  are  dettgned  to  re¬ 
main.  When  they  are  planted  in  a  Nurfery,  they 
ihould  not  remain  there  longer  than  a  Year  or  two  ;  for 
as  they  fhoot  their  Roots  to  a  great  Diftance  on  every 
Side,  fo  they  cannot  be  removed  after  two  Years 
Growth,  without  cutting  off  great  Part  of  them,  which 
is  very  hurtful  to  the  Plants,  and  will  greatly  retard 
their  Growth,  if  they  furvive  their  Removal  ;  but  they 
are  frequently  killed  by  tranfplanting,  when  they  have 
flood  long  in  a  Place.  They  may  be  tranfplanted  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  Autumn  or  the  Spring,  but  in  dry  Land  the 
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Autumn  Planting  is  bett,  whereas  in  moift  Ground  the 
Spring  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  plain  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their 
Berries,  which  they  produce  in  great  Plenty,  but  the 
Birds  are  greedy  Devourers  of  them  when  they  begin 
to  ripen.  The  Plants  raifed  from  Seeds,  always  grow 
more  eredt  than  thofe  propagated  by  Layers,  fo  are  fit¬ 
ter  for  large  Plantations,  as  they  may  be  trained  up  to 
Stems,  and  form  ed  more  like  Trees  ;  whereas  the 
Layers  are  apt  to  extend  their  lower  Branches,  which 
retards  their  upright  Growth,  and  renders  them  more 
like  Shrubs.  They  will  grow  to  the  Height  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  Feet,  if  their  upright  Shoots  are  encouraged  ; 
but  to  keep  their  Pleads  from  being  broken  by  Wind 
or  Snow,  thofe  Branches  which  fhoot  irregular  fhould 
be  fnortened,  which  will  caufe  their  Heads  to  be  clofer, 
and  not  in  fo  much  Danger. 

All  the  Sorts  thrive  bett  in  a  dry  gravelly  or  fandy 
Soil,  for  in  rich  Ground  they  are  often  injured  by  Froft, 
when  the  Winters  are  fevere,  but  in  rocky  dry  Land 
they  are  feldom  injured  :  And  if  in  very  hard  Froff 
their  Leaves  are  killed,  yet  the  Branches  will  remain 
unhurt,  and  will  put  out  new  Leaves  in  the  fpring. 

ALCEA,  Lin.  Gen.  750.  The  Hollyhock. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  double  Empalement,  of  which  one  is 
permanent.  The  outer  one  is  fpread  open ,  and  cut  at  the 
Top  into  fix  Segments,  the  inner  is  larger  and Jlightly  cut 
into  five.  The  Flower  is  compofed  of  five  Petals,  which 
coalefce  at  their  Bafe,  and  fpread  open  at  the  Top  in  Form 
of  a  Rofe.  In  the  Center  is  placed  the  round  Germen ,  Jup- 
porting  a  fhort  cylindrical  Style,  crowned  with  numerous 
Stigma,  which  is  attended  by  many  Stamina  joined  below  to 
the  pentagonal  Column ,  and  fpread  open  at  Top  ;  thefe  are 
crowned  with  Kidney-fioaped  Summits  :  After  the  Flower  is 
pafl ,  the  Germen  becomes  a  round,  depreffed ,  articulated  Cap- 
file ,  having  many  Cells,  in  each  of  which  is  lodged  one 
cornprefed  Kidney-jhapcd  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Alcea  foliis finuatis  angulofts.  Hort.  Cliff.  348^ 
Hollyhock  with  angular  finuated  Leaves. 

2.  Alcea  foliis  palmatis.  H.  C.  Hollyhock  with  hand¬ 
ed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Malva  rofe  a  folio  feus.  C.  B.  P. 

Thefe  arediftinct  Species, whofe  Differencein  the  Form 
of  their  Leaves  always  continues.  The  Leaves  of  the 
1  ft  Sort  are  roundiih,  and  cut  at  their  Extremity  into 
Angles  ;  but  thofe  of  the  2d  are  deeply  cut  into  fix  or 
feven  Segments,  fo  as  to  refemble  a  Pland. 

The  various  Colours  of  their  Flowers  being  acciden¬ 
tal,  as  alfo  the  double  Flowers  being  only  Varieties 
which  have  rifen  from  Culture,  are  not  by  Botanifts 
deemed  diftinct  Species,  fo  I  have  not  enumerated  them 
here,  therefore  fhall  only  mention  the  various  Colours, 
which  are  commonly  obferved  in  their  Flowers  ;  which 
are  white,  pale  red,  deep  red,  blackifh  red,  purple,  yel¬ 
low,  and  flefh  Colour.  Befides  thefe,  I  many  Years 
ago  faw  fome  Plants  with  variegated  Flowers,  in  the 
Garden  of  the  late  Lord  Burlington,  in  London,  raifed, 
from  Seeds  which  came  from  China. 

Although  thefe  Varieties  of  double  Hollyhocks  are 
not  conftant,  yet  where  their  Seeds  are  carefully  faved 
from  the  mod  double  Flowers,  the  greateft  Number  of 
the.  Plants  will  arife.  nearly  the  fame,,  as  the  Plants  from 
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which  they  were  taken,  both  as  to  their  Colour  and  the 
Fulnefs  of  their  Flowers ;  provided  no  Plants  with 
fingle  or  bad  coloured  Flowers  are  permitted  to  grow 
near  them.  Therefore  fo  foon  as  any  luch  appear,  they 
fhould  be  removed  from  the  good  ones,  that  their  Fa¬ 
rina  may  not  fpread  into  the  other  Flowers,  which 
would  caufe  them  to  degenerate. 

The  i  ft  Species  grows  naturally  in  China ,  from 
whence  I  have  often  received  the  Seeds  :  The  2d  Sort  I 
have  received  from  IJlria ,  where  it  was  gathered  in  the 
Fields ;  but  thefe  Seeds  produced  fingle  red  Flowers 
only,  whereas  trom  fome  Seeds  of  this  Sort  which  were 
given  me  by  the  late  Charles  Du  Bois ,  Efq;  of  Mitcham , 
in  1726,  which  he  procured  from  Madrafs ,  I  raifed 
many  double  F  lowers  of  feveral  Colours. 

rhefe  Plants,  although  Natives  of  warm  Countries, 
yet  are  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  have  for  many  Years  been  fome  of  the 
greateft  Ornaments  in  the  Gardens,  toward  the  latter 
Part  of  Summer  :  But  fince  they  have  become  very 
common,  have  not  been  fo  much  regarded  as  they  de- 
ferve  ;  partly  from  their  growing  too  large  for  fmall 
Gardens,  and  their  requiring  tall  Stakes  to  fecure  them 
from  being  broken  by  ftrong  Winds.  But  in  large 
Gardens,  where  they  are  properly  difpofed,  they  make 
a  fine  Appearance  ;  for  as  their  Spikes  of  Flowers 
grow  very  tall,  fo  there  will  be  a  Succeftion  of  them 
on  the  fame  Stems,  more  than  two  Months;  the  Flowers 
on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Spike,  appearing  in  July,  and 
as  their  Stalks  advance,  fo  new  Flowers  are  produced 
till  near  the  End  of  September.  When  the  Plants  are 
planted  in  good  Ground,  their  Stalks  often  rife  to  the 
Height  of  eight  or  nine  Feet,  fo  that  near  fix  Feet  of 
each  will  be  garnifhed  with  Flowers  ;  which  when  dou¬ 
ble,  and  good  Colours,  make  a  fine  Appearance,  if  the 
various  Colours  are  properly  in  termixed. 

They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which,  as  hath  been 
already  obferved,  fhould  be  carefully  faved  from  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  are  the  moft  double,  and  of  the 
beft  Colours.  If  thefe  are  preferved  in  their  Capfules 
until  Spring,  the  Seeds  will  be  better,  provided  they  are 
gathered  very  dry,  and  Care  be  taken  that  no  Damp 
comes  to  them  in  Winter,  which  will  caufe  their  Covers 
to  be  mouldy,  and  thereby  fpoil  the  Seeds. 

I  he  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth, 
about  the  Middle  of  April,  which  muft  be  covered 
about  half  an  Inch  deep,  with  the  fame  light  Earth  ; 
fome  Pcrfons  fow  them  in  fhallow  Drills,  and  others 
fcatter  the  Seeds  thinly  over  the  whole  Bed.  When 
they  are  fown  in  the  former  Method,  the  Plants  gene¬ 
rally  come  up  thick,  fo  will  require  to  be  tranfplanted 
fooner  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  latter.  By  the 
1  ft,  the  Seeds  may  be  more  equally  covered,  and  kept 
clean  with  lefs  Trouble,  becaufe  the  Ground  between 
the  Drills  may  be  hoed.  When  the  Plants  have  put 
out  fix  or  eight  Leaves,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in¬ 
to  Nurfery  Beds,  at  a  Foot  Diftance  from  each  other, 
obferving  to  water  them  until  they  have  taken  good 
Root ;  after  which  they  will  require  no  farther  Care, 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds  till  October,  when 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Some  Perfons  let  their  Plants  remain  a  Year  longer  in 
jhe  Nurfery  Beds  to  fee  their  Flowers,  before  they  re- 
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move  them  to  the  Flower  Garden  ;  but  when  this  is'  in¬ 
tended,  the  Plants  fhould  be  planted  at  a  greater  Di¬ 
ftance  in  the  Nurfery  Beds,  otherwife  they  will  not  have 
Room  to  grow.  However,  I  have  always  chofen  to 
remove  my  Plants  the  firft  Aytumn,  for  young  Plants 
more  furely  grow,  than  thofe  which  are  older,  and  if 
the  Seeds  are  carefully  faved,  there  will  not  be  one  in 
ten  of  the  Plants  come  fingle  or  of  bad  Colours. 
ALCHEMILLA.  Ladies  Mantle. 

The  Charafters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empale ment  of  one  Leaf, 
which  is  fpread  open  at  the  Brim,  and  cut  into  eight  Seg¬ 
ments.  There  are  no  Petals  to  the  Flower,  but  the  Center 
of  the  Empalement  is  occupied  by  the  oval  Germen,  into 
which  is  infer  ted  a  long  Style,  crowned  with  a  globular  Stig¬ 
ma  :  This  is  attended  by  four  ere  Cl  Stamina  refing  on  the  Brim 
of  the  Empalement,  and  crowned  with  roundijh  Summits ; 
the  Gertneti  afterwards  turns  to  a  fingle  comprejfed  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Alchemilla  foliis  lobatis  ferratis,  fegmenlis  invo- 
lucro  acuto.  The  common  Ladies  Mantle. 

2.  Alchemilla  foliis  lobatis  fericeis  acute  ferratis,feg- 
mentis  involucro  fibrotundis.SmAler  filvery  Ladies  Mantle 
with  lobated  Leaves  fharply  ferrated,  and  the  Segments 
of  the  Involucrum  cut  into  roundilh  Segments. 

3.  Alchemilla  foliis  digit  at  is  f err  at  is.  Flor.  Lapp.  61, 
Silvery  Alpine  Ladies  Mantle  with  handed  Leaves. 

4.  Alchemilla  foliis  quinatis  multifidis glabr'ts.  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  123.  Smooth  five  leaved  Ladies  Mantle,  cut  in¬ 
to  many  Segments. 

The  ift  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  Meadows  in 
feveral  Parts  of  England,  but  is  not  very  common  near 
London  :  The  Roots  are  compofed  of  many  thick  Fi¬ 
bres,  which  fpread  greatly  when  they  are  in  a  proper 
Soil  ;  the  Leaves  rife  immediately  from  the  Root, 
fuftained  by  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe  are  roundifh,  and 
fcalloped  round  the  Borders,  having  feven  or  eight 
Lobes,  and  is  fhaped  fomewhat  like  the  Ladies  fcallop¬ 
ed  Mantles,  from  whence  it  had  its  Name.  The 
Flower  Stems  arife  between  the  Leaves  about  a  Foot 
high,  which  divide  into  many  Branches,  and  are  at  each 
Joint  garnifhed  with  one  fmall  Leaf,  fhaped  like  thofe 
below  ;  the  Flowers  are  compofed  of  an  herbaceous 
Empalement,  in  the  Center  of  which  is  the  Style  at¬ 
tended  by  four  Stamina,  crowned  with  yellow  Sum¬ 
mits  ;  fo  that  the  only  Beauty  of  this  Plant  is  in  the 
Leaves,  which  are  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  are  efteemed 
to  be  vulnerary,  drying  and  binding,  and  of  great  force 
to  flop  inward  Bleeding. 

The  2d  Sort  is  much  fmaller  than  the  ift,  and  the 
Leaves  are  much  whiter  and  appear  filky  ;  the  Flower 
Stems  do  not  branch  out  fo  much,  nor  are  the  Flowers 
produced  in  fo  large  Clufters  :  Their  Empalement  is 
broader,  and  the  Segments  more  obtufe. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains  in  Fork- 
fire,  Wefmoreland,  and  Cumberland,  generally  upon 
moift  boggy  Places.  It  is  alfo  a  Native  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  the  Alps,  and  other  cold  Parts  of  Europe,  and 
is  admitted  into  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety.  The 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  very  white,  and  deeply  cut  into 
five  Parts  like  a  Hand  ;  the  Flower  Stems  feldom  rife 
more  than  fix  Inches  high,  nor  do  the  Flowers  make  a 
better  Appearance  than  the  other  Sorts. 

The 
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The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sweden,  Lapland,  and 
other  cold  Countries,  fo  is  only  to  be  found  in  fome  few 
curious  Botanic  Gardens  in  this  Country.  Thefe  are 
all  abiding  Plants,  which  have  perennial  Roots  and  annual 
Stalks  which  perifh  in  Autumn.  They  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  parting  their  Roots  ;  the  bed  Time  for  which 
is  in  Autumn,  that  their  Roots  may  be  eftablifhed 
before  the  drying  Winds  of  the  Spring  come  on.  They 
fhould  have  a  moift  Soil  and  a  fhady  Situation,  otherwile 
they  will  not  thrive  in  the  Southern  Parts  of  England. 
■  When  they  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  they  fhould  be 
fown  in  Autumn  ;  for  when  they  are  fovvn  in  Spring 
they  feldom  grow  the  firft  Year.  They  fhould  befown 
on  a  fhady  moift  Border,  and  when  the  Plants  come 
up,  they  require  no  other  Care  but  to  be  cleaned  from 
W  eeds. 

ALDER-TREE.  See  Alnus. 

ALESANDER,  or  ALEXANDER.  See  Smyrnium. 

ALKEKENGI.  See  Phyfalis. 

ALLELUJAH.  See  Oxalis. 

ALLIARIA,  Sauce  alone,  or  Jack  by  the  Hedge. 
See  Hefperis. 

ALLIUM,  Garlick. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

'The  Flowers  are  included  in  one  common  Spatha,  which 
becomes  dry  ;  the  Flower  is  compcfed  of  Jix  oblong  ere  ft  con¬ 
cave  Petals,  and fix  Avol-Jhaped  Stamina,  which  extend  the 
Length  of  the  Petals,  and  are  cronvned  with  oblong  Sum¬ 
mits  ;  in  the  Center  is  ftuatcd  a  Jhort  three  cornered  Ger- 
vien  Jupporting  a  ftngle  Style  which  is  crowned  by  an  acute 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterwards  becomes  an  obtufe  three 
cornered  Capfule,  opening  into  three  Parts,  having  three 
Cells,  filled  with  roundijh  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Allium  caule  planifclio  bulbifero,  radice  compofitd, 
flaminibus  tricufpidatis.  Common  manured  Garlick. 

2.  Allium  caule planifolio  bulbifero,  folds  crenulatis 
vaginis  ancipitihus  flaminibus  tricufpidatis.  Rocambole. 

3.  Allium  fcapo  nudo  femicylindrico. folds  lanceolatis 
peiiolatis  umhelld  fafiigiatd.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  300..  Broad 
leaved  wild  Garlick  or  Ramfoms. 

4.  Alliu  m  caule  plan  folio.  umbellifero .  umhelld,  globofa 
flaminibus  tricufpidatis  radice  laterali.  Lin,  Sp.  Plant. 
294.  Great  round-headed  Garlick  of  the.  Holm  Iflands. 

5.  Allium  jcapo  nudo fabcylindrico  folds  lanceolatis fej- 
filibus  umhelld fafiigiatd.  H.  U.  Yellow  Moly. 

6.  Allium  caule  planifolio  umbellifero  ramulo  bulbi¬ 
fero  flaminibus  fmplicibus .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  296.  Great 
broad  leaved  Moly  with  Lilly  Flowers. 

7.  Allium  caule  planifolio  umbellifero  flaminibus  fili- 
formibus  flore  triplo  longiori bus  folds  obliquis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  296.  Umbelliferous  Garlick  with  plain  Leaves, 
{lender  Stamina,  which  are  three  times  the  Length  of 
the  Flov/er,  and  oblique  Leaves.  - 

8.  Allium  caule  fubplanifolio  umbellifero  flaminibus 
fubula t is  longiorihus  umhelld  globofd  folds  linearibus  fub- 
convexis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  29 6.  Umbelliferous  Garlick  with 
half  plain  Leaves,  long  Awl-fhaped,  Stamina,  globular 
Umbels,  and  narrow  convex  Leaves., 

9.  Allium  caule  planifolio  umbellifero  umbelld  fufigl- 
atd  faminibus  corollam  aquantibus  foliis  lavibus L.  S.  P. 
Umbelliferous  Garlick  with  plain  Leaves,  clofe  Umbels, 
Stamina  equal,  with  the  Flower,  andfmooth  Leaves*. 
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10.  Allium  caule  planifolio  bulbifero  vaginis  terctibus 
fpathd  mutied  faminibus  tricufpidatis.  H.  Scan.  227.  Bulb¬ 
bearing  Garlick,  with  plain  Leaves,  a  taper  Vagina,  and 
three  pointed  Stamina. 

11.  Allium  caule  planifolio  bulbifero  faminibus  fub- 
ulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  297.  Bulb  bearing  Garlick  with, 
plain  Leaves,  and  Awl-fhaped  Stamina. 

12.  Allium  caule  tereti folio  umbellifero  foliis  femitere- 
tibus  f  aminibus  tricufpidatis  corolla  longiorihus.  Lin.  Sp.. 
Plant.  297.  Umbelliferous  Garlick,  .with  taper  Leaves 
and  trifid  Stamina,  which  are  longer  than  the  Petals. 

13.  Allium  tereti  folio  umbellifero  umbelld  globo- 

sd  faminibus  fubulatis.  Umbelliferous  Garlick  with 
taper  Leaves,  a  globular  Umbel,  and  Awl-fhaped  Stamina.. 

14.  Allium  Jcapo  nudo  ancipiti  foliis  linearibus  fubtus 
convexis  Icevibus  umbelld  fubrotundd  faminibus  fubulatis .. 
Greater  Mountain  Garlick  with  Leaves  like  Narcifl'us. 

15.  Allium  fcapo  nudo  ancipiti  foliis  linearibus  cana- 
liculatis  fubtus  fubangulatis  umbella  fafiigiatd.  II.  U.  Gar- 
lick  with  a  naked  Stalk,  narrow,  hollow  Leaves,  which, 
are  angular  on  their  Lower  Side,  and.  a  compa.tf  Umbel,. 

1 6.  Allium  caule  planifolio.  umbellifero  folds  inferior!-, 
bus  hirfutis  faminibus  fubulatis.  L.  Sp:  Pi  Umbellife¬ 
rous  Garlick  with  hairy  under  Leaves,  and  Awl-fhaped 
Stamina,  commonly  called  Dicfcoridis  Moly. 

17.  Allium  caule  planifolio  umbellifero  umbelld glo— 
bosd,  faminibus-  lanceolatis  corolla  longiorihus.  Lin.  Mat 
Med.  163.  Umbelliferous  Garlick  with  a  plain  Leaf,  a^ 
globular  Umbel,  and  Spear-fhaped  Stamina,  which  ar.e 
longer  than  the  Petals  of.  the  Flower, 

18.  Allium  bulbiferum  foliis  linearibus  canaliculatis,, 
umbelld  minor e^  Bulb-bearing  Garlick,  with  narrow  fiftu-- 
lar  Leaves  and  a.fmall  Umbeh. 

19.  Allium  fcapo  nudo  triquetro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant,  300.. 
Garlick  with  a  naked  triangular  Stalk. 

The  two  1  ft  Species  are  eafily  propagated  by  planting 
the  Cloves,  or  fmall  Bulbs,  in  the  Spring,  in  Beds  about, 
four  or  five  Inches  Diftance  from  each  other,  keeping, 
them  clean  from  Weeds.  About  the  beginning  of  June, 
the  Leaves  of  the  firft  Sort  fhould  be  tiedun  Knots,  to 
prevent  their  fpindling,  or  running  to  Seed,  which  will? 
greatly  enlarge  the  Bulb.  In  the  Middle  of  July,  the: 
Leaves  will  begin  to  wither  and  decay,  at  which  time 
they  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  Ground,  and  hanged  up 
in  a  dry  Room,  to  prevent  the.ir  rotting,  and  .may  be  thus 
pre.ferved  for  Winter  Ufe. 

The  Roots  of  the  2d  may  remain  in,  the  Ground, 
till  the  Leaves  are  decayed,  when  their  Bulbs  may  be 
taken  up,  and  dried,  to  be  prefer.ved  for  Ufe  during 
the  Winter  Seaion  but  fome  of  the  Roots  may  be  at 
the  fame  time  planted  again  for  the  fucceeding  Year. 
This  Sort  requires  to  be  planted  in  Autumn,  efpecially 
on  dry  Ground,  otherwife  their  Bulbs  will  not  be  large. 

The  3d.  Sort  was  formerly  in  greater  Efteem  than 
at  prefent,  it  being  rarely  cultivated  in  Gardens,  but 
is  found  wild  in  moift  fhady  Places  in  many  parts  of 
England  :  and -may  be  cultivated  by  planting  the  Roots 
in  a  moift  fhady  Border  at  almoft-  any  time  of  the 
Year  ;  but  the  beft  Seafon  is  in  July,  juft  as  the  green 
Leaves  are  decaying. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Holm  Ifiands , 
from  whence.it  has  been  tranfplanted  into  feveral  Gar-.. 
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dens,  where  it  is  prefer ved  more  for  Variety  than  Ufe. 

Theiith  and  13th  Sorts  grow  wild  in  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Parts  of  England ;  but  are  by  the  Curious  in  Bo¬ 
tany  preferved  in  Gardens.  Thefeare  very  hardy,  and  may 
be  removed  in  July  or  Auguf ,  when  their  Leaves  de¬ 
cay,  and  will  thrive  in  almofi  any  Soil  or  Situation. 

The  5th  Sort  was  formerly  preferved  in  Gardens,  for 
the  Sake  of  its  yellow  Flowers,  but  having  a  very  Arong 
Garlick  Scent,  moll  People  have  rooted  it  out. 

The  6th  Sort  is  alfo  preferved  by  many  for  the  Sake 
of  Variety,  but  having  a  very  Arong  Scent,  is  not  often 
admitted  to  the  Flower  Garden. 

The  9th  and  12th  Sorts  are  fometimes  permitted  to 
have  a  Place  in  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

The  7  th,  8sh,  and  10th  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  Tar¬ 
tary  and  Siberia ,  from  whence  their  Seeds  were  fent  to 
Peter jburg ,  and  from  thence  fome  of  the  Botanic  Gar¬ 
dens  have  been  fupplied  with  Seeds. 

The  14th,  15  th,  and  1 6th  Sorts  have  been  planted  in 
Gardens  for  the  Variety  of  their  Flowers,  but  of  late 
Years  moll  People  have  turned  them  out,  to  make  Room 
for  better  Sorts.  But  the  16th  multiplies  fo  fall  by  Off- 
lets,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  extirpate  them,  when 
they  have  remained  any  time  in  a  Garden. 

This  produces  large  Umbels  of  white  Flowers,  grow¬ 
ing  on  Stalks  about  fix  Inches  high,  the  Time  of  flower¬ 
ing  is  in  'April  and  May. 

The  1 8th  Sort  was  brought  from  Virginia,  and  is  pre¬ 
ferved  in  Botanic  Gardens  for  Variety’s  Sake,  but  has 
no  great  Beauty  ;  it  is  very  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in 
the  open  Air  very  well ;  and  is  propagated  by  its  Bulbs, 
which  are  produced  in  Plenty  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks. 

They  are  all  of  them  very  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in 
almoll  any  Soil  or  Situation,  and  are  eafily  propagated 
either  by  their  Roots,  or  from  Seeds ;  if  from  the  Roots, 
the  bell  time  is  in  Autumn,  that  they  may  take  good 
Root  in  the  Ground  before  the  Spring,  which  is  necef- 
fary,  in  order  to  have  them  flower  Arong  the  following 
Summer.  If  by  Se^ds,  they  may  be  fown  on  a  Border  of 
common  Earth,  either  in  Autumn,  foon  after  the  Seeds 
are  ripe,  or  in  the  Spring  following,  and  will  require  no 
farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds;  in 
the  following  Autumn  the  Plants  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
the  Borders  where  they  are  to  remain  for  good. 

The  greateA  Part  of  thefe  Plants  produce  their  Flow¬ 
ers  in  May,  June ,  and  July. 

The  Yellow  Moly  will  grow  about  a  Foot  high  ; 
and  having  fome  Beauty  in  the  Flowers,  is  worthy  of  a 
Place  in  fuch  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  where  few 
better  Things  will  thrive.  Thefe  increafe  plentifully 
both  by  Roots  and  Seeds. 

The  6th  and  17  th  Sorts  grow  upwards  of  two  Feet 
high  ;  and  when  they  are  in  Flower  make  a  pretty  Ap¬ 
pearance  :  and  as  they  are  not  troublefome  to  keep,  may 
be  allowed  a  Place  in  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden. 

All  the  other  Sorts  are  equally  hardy,  and  will  grow 
in  any  Soil  or  Situation  ;  but  as  they  have  little  Beauty, 
they  are  rarely  preferved,  except  in  Botanic  Gardens  for 
the  Sake  of  Variety. 

ALMOND  TREE.  See  Amygdalus, 

ALMOND  DWARF.  See  Perfica,  • 

ALNUS.  The  Alder  Tree. 

The  Characters  are. 
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It  hath  male  and female  Flowers ,  which  are  produced  at 
remote  Difances  on  the  fame  Plant  ;  the  male  Flowers  are 
digefed  into  a  long  Juli ,  or  Katkin ,  which  is  loofe ,  im¬ 
bricated  and  cylindrical.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Scales  by  threes  ;  thefe  have  each  four  f nail  Stamina.  The 
female  Flowers  are  collected  into  a  conical  fcaly  Head  ;  thefe 
have  no  Petals ,  but  each  an  oval  Germen,  fupportin %  two 
Styles ,  which  are  extended  the  Length  of  the  Scales  and 
are  crowned  with  a  fingle  Stigma,  after  the  Flowers  are pafl 
the  Germen  becomes  a  fingle  oval  Seed,  inclofcd  in  the  Scale 
of  the  Fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Alnus  foliis  obverse  ovatis  rugofts.  Alder  with  ob- 
verfe  oval  rough  Leaves.  Round  leaved  Alder. 

2.  Alnus  joltis  ovato  lanceolatis  marginibus  dentatis. 
Alder  with  oval  Spear-ffiaped  Leaves,  indented  on  their 
Edges.  Long  leaved  Alder. 

3  Alnus  pumila folio  rotunda ferrato.  Dwarf  Alder 
with  a  round  fawed  Leaf. 

The  1 A  Sort  here  mentioned,  is  the  common  Alder# 
which  is  propagated  in  England.  The  2d  Sort  Is  very 
common  in  Aujlria  .and  Hungary,  from  whence  I  have 
been  furniflied  with  the  Seeds.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort 
are  longer,  narrower,  and  not  fo  glutinous  as  thofe  of 
the  1  A,  nor  are  they  fo  rough  ;  they  are  alfo  of  a  thin¬ 
ner  ConfiAence.  The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the 
Alps  and  Apennines.  This  is  a  very  humble  Shrub  feldom 
riling  more  than  a  Foot  high,  the  Branches  always  trail¬ 
ing  on  the  Ground.  This  generally  grows  in  moiA  Pla¬ 
ces  and  upon  Bogs,  fo  is  with  great  Difficulty  preferved 
in  Gardens.  I  have  kept  this  Sort  for  three  or  four 
Years,  by  planting  it  in  Pots,  filled  with  a  Peat  Earth, 
takenfroma  Bog,  and  keeping  the  Earth  confiantly  moiA; 
but  when  planted  in  the  full  Ground  they  did  not  fur- 
vive  one  Summer.  This  Sort  is  only  preferved  for  Va¬ 
riety  in  Botanic  Gardens,  being  of  no  Ufe  or  Beauty. 

The  twro  1 A  Sorts  delight  in  a  very  moiA  Soil,  where 
few  other  Trees  will  thrive,  and  are  a  great  improvement 
to  fuch  Lands ;  they  are  propagated  either  by  Layers 
or  planting  of  Truncheons  about  three  Feet  in  Length. 
The  beA  Time  for  this  is  in  February,  or  the  Beginning 
of  March  ;  thefe  fiiouid  be  fliarpened  at  one  End,  and 
the  Ground  loofened  with  an  Infirument  before  they  are 
thruA  into  it,  leA  by  the  Hardnefs  of  the  Soil  the  Bark 
fliould  be  torn  off,  which  may  occafion  their  Mifcarriage. 
They  fhould  be  thruA  into  the  Earth  at  leaA  two  Feet, 
to  prevent  their  being  blov/n  out  of  the  Ground  by  Arong 
Winds,  after  they  have  made  Arong  Shoots.  Thefe  Plan¬ 
tations  fhould  be  cleared  from  all  fuch  Weeds  as  grow 
tall,  otherwife  they  will  over  bear  the  young  Shoots  ; 
but  when  they  have  made  good  Heads,  they  will  keep 
down  the  Weeds,  and  will  require  no  farther  Care. 

If  you  raife  them  by  laying  down  the  Branches,  it 
muA  be  performed  in  October  ;  and  by  the  October  fol¬ 
lowing,  they  will  have  taken  Root  fufficient  to  be  tran¬ 
fplanted  out  ;  which  muA  be  done  by  digging  a  Hole, 
and  loofening  the  Earth  in  the  Place  where  each  Plant  is 
to  Aand,  planting  the  young  Tree  at  leaA  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  deep,  cutting  off  the  Top  to  about  nine  Inches 
above  the  Surface,  which  will  occafion  them  to  flioot 
out  many  Branches. 

The  Difiance  thefe  Trees  fhould  be  placed  (if  defigned 
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for  a  Coppice)  is  fix  Feet  fquare  ;  and  if  the  fmal!  la¬ 
teral  Shoots  are  taken  off  in  the  Spring,  it  will  very  much 
{Lengthen  your  upright  Poles,  provided  you  leave  a  few 
fmali  Shoots  at  Diftances  upon  the  Body  thereof,  to  de¬ 
tain  the  Sap  for  thelncreafe  of  its  Bulk. 

Thefe  Trees  may  be  alfo  planted  on  the  Tides  of  Brooks 
(as  is  ufual  for  Willows),  where  they  will  thrive  exceed¬ 
ingly,  and  may  be  cut  for  Poles  every  fifth  or  fixth 
Year.  This  Wood  is  ufed  by  Turners,  and  will  endure 
a  long  time  under  Ground,  or  laid  in  Water. 

The  Alder  Tree  is  alfo  very  proper  to  Plant  for  Hedg¬ 
es,  in  moift  Ground,  where  they  thrive  very  faff,  and 
may  be  trained  into  very  thick  clofe  Hedges  to  the  Height 
of  twenty  Feet  and  upwards.  The  Leaves  of  this  Tree 
being  large,  and  of  a  deep  Green,  have  avery  good  ef- 
fedt  in  Hedges ;  and  where  they  are  planted  for  Coppice 
Wood  in  moift  Land,  make  a  much  better  Figure  than 
moll  other  aquatic  Trees ;  fo  that  where  the  Beauty  of 
fuch  Plantations  is  confidered,  thefe  fhould  be  preferred 
to  other  Sorts  ufually  planted  in  fwampy  Grounds. 

ALNUS  nigra  baccifera.  See  Frangula. 

ALOE  [Gr.  ’AW.] 

The  CharaFlers  are, 

’The  Flower  is  naked ,  having  no  Empalement ,  it  is  of  one 
Leaf  having  a  long  fmootb  Tube ,  ■which  is  divided  at  the 
Top  into  fix  Parts ,  which  fpread  open  ;  it  bath  fix  Awl- 
Jhaped  Stamina ,  which  are  inferted  at  their  Bafe  to  the 
Germen,  and  are  extended  the  Length  of  the  Tube  ;  thefe 
are  crowned  with  oblong  Summits  ;  in  the  Center  is 
ftuated  the  oval  Germen ,  fupporting  a  f ingle  Style,  which 
is  of  the  Jame  Length  with  the  Stamina ,  and  is  crowned 
with  a  trifid  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterwards  becomes  an 
oblong  Capfule ,  having  three  Furrows ,  which  is  divided 
into  three  Cells  opening  in  three  Parts ,  and  filled  with 
angular  Seeds.  ■ 

The  Species  are, 

T.  Aloe  flor'tbus  pcdunculatis  cernuis  corymbofis fub-cy- 
lindricis.  L.  S.  P.  Aloe  with  dependent  Flowers,  having 
Foot  Stalks  which  are  ranged  in  a  cylindrical  Corymbus. 
The  Mitre-fhaped  Aloe. 

2.  Aloe  foliis  dentatis  ereFlis  fuccutentibus  planis  ma¬ 
culatis  floribus  luteis  in  Thyrfo  dependentibus.  Aloe  with 
eredt  fucculent  Leaves,  which  are  plain,  indented,  and 
fpotted,  and  yellow  Flowers,  growing  in  a  loofe  Spike, 
hanging  downward.  The  common  Barbadoes  Aloe. 

3.  Aloe  foliis  amplexicaulibus  refexis ,  mar gine  denta¬ 
tis,  floribus  cylindricis  caule  fruticofa.  Aloe  with  Leaves 
embracing  the  Stalks,  which  are  redexed  and  indented 
on  their  Edges,  Flowers  growing  cylindrical,  and  afhrub- 
by  Stalk.  The  Sword  Aloe. 

4.  Aloe  foliis  latioribus  amplexicaulibus ,  margins  & 
dor fo  fpinofis, floribus  fpicatis,  caule  f rut icofo.  Aloe  with 
broader  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks,  whofe  Edges  and 
Back  are  fet  with  Spines,  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes, 
and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  African  Aloe. 

5.  Aloe  foliis  latifflmis  amplexicaulibus,  maculatis , 
margme  fpinofis  floribus  umbellatis.  Aloe  with  very  broad 
fpotted  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalk,  whofe  Edges  are  fet 
•with  Spines,  and  Flowers,  growing  in  an  Umbel.  By 
fome  called  the  Sope  Aloe,  and  by  others  Carolina  Alee. 

6.  Aloe  foliis  latioribus  amplexicaulibus  maculatis  mar- 
gine fpinofis  floribus  fpicatis.  Aloe  with  broad  fpotted 
Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks,  whofe  Edges  have  Spines, 
and  Flowers  growing  in  a  Spike. 
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7.  Aloe  foliis  enfiformibus  inermis  ancipitibus  floribus 
laxe  fpicatis  caule  fruticofa.  Aloe  with  Sword-fhaped 
fmooth  Leaves,  {landing  two  Ways,  the  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  loofe  Spikes,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk. 

8.  Aloe  foliis  amplexicaulibus  utrdque  fpinofis,  floribus 
fpicatis.  Aloe  with  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks,  which 
are  prickly  on  every  Side,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes. 

9.  Aloe  floribus  pendunculatis  cernuis  racemofis  prifma- 
ticis  ore  patulo  cequali.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  321.  Aloe  with 
hanging  Branching  Flowers,  having  Foot  Stalks,  and 
fpreading  equally  at  the  Brim.  Partridge-breaft  Aloe. 

10.  Aloe  foliis  ere  A  is  fubulatis  radicatis  Undique  in- 
er me  fpinofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  13 1.  Aloe  with  eredt  Awl- 
fhaped  Leaves,  fet  with  foft  Spines  on  every  Part. 

11.  Aloe  floribus  feflilibus  in fundibuli formibus  bilabi- 
atis  laciniis  quinque  revolutis  fumma  ere  Fla.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
322.  Aloe  with  Funnel-lhaped  Flowers,  without  Foot 
Stalks,  opening  in  two  Lips,  and  cut  into  five  Segments, 
which  turn  backward,  and  are  eredt  at  the  Top. 

I  2.  Aloe  floribus fejfilibus  evatis  crenatis fegmentis  in¬ 
ter  iori  bus  coniventibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  322.  Aloe  with 
oval  crenated  Flowers,  without  Foot  Stalks,  and  the  in¬ 
terior  Segments  fcarce  appearing. 

13.  Aloe  fefflis  foliis  lingui  formibus  maculatis  floribus 
pedunculatis  cernuis.  Aloe  with  dwarf  Tongue-fhaped 
fpotted  Leaves,  and  hanging  Flowers,  which  have  Foot 
Stalks.  Tongue  Aloe. 

14.  Aloe  floribus  feflilibus  bilabiatis  labio  fuperiore- 
ereFlo  inferiore  patente.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  322.  Aloe  with 
feffile  Flowers,  gaping  with  two  Lips,  the  upper  being 
eredt,  and  the  under  fpreading.  Pearl  Aloe. 

15.  Aloe  foliis  longifflmis  &  angufiifflmis  marginibus 
fpinofis,  floribus  fpicatis .  Aloe  with  very  long  narrow 
Leaves,  having  Spines  on  their  Edges,  and  Flowers- 
growing  in  Spikes.  The  Succotrine  Aloe. 

16.  Aloe  caule  brevi,  foliis  amplexicaulibus  bifariam- 
verfis  fpinis  marginibus  ereFtis  floribus  capitatis.  Aloe 
with  a  fhort  Stalk,  Leaves  {landing  two  W ays,  which 
embrace  the  Stalk  ;  the  Spines  on  the  Edges  eredt,  and 
Flowers  growing  in  a  Head. 

17.  Aloe  Jeff 'Us  foliis  brevioribus-  planis  carnofls  apice 
triquetris  marginibus  inerme  fpinofis.  Low  Aloe  with, 
fhort  plain  flefhy  Leaves,  triangular  at  their  Ends,  and. 
Borders  fet  with  foft  Spines.  Cobweb  Aloe. 

18.  Aloe  f  oliis  ovato-lanceolatis  carnofls  apice  trique-. 
tris  angulis  inerme  dentatis.  FT.  C.  Aloe  with  oval  Spear- 
fhaped  flelhy  Leaves,  having  three  A.ngles  at  their  Ex¬ 
tremities,  which  are  indented  and  fet  with  foft  Spines. 

19.  Aloe  floribus  fejfilibus  triquetris  bilabiatis  labio  in¬ 
feriore  revoluto .  L.  S.  PI.  Aloe  with  Flowers  divided 
into  three  Parts,  the  under  Lip  being  turned  back. 
Cufhion  Aloe. 

20.  Aloe  feffllis  foliis  carinatis  utrdque  verrucofis  bi -- 
fariam  verfis..  Low  Aloe  with  Keel-fhaped  Leaves, 
warted  on  every  Part,  and  Handing  two  Ways.  Pearl, 
tongue  Aloe. 

21.  Ai.oe  feffllis  foliis  carinatis  verrucofis  apice  trique-. 
tris  carnofls.  Low  Aloe  with  fleftiy,  Keel-fhaped,  fpot¬ 
ted  Leaves,  which  are  triangular  at  their  Extremities. 

22.  Aloe  foliis  latis  undulatis  maculofis  floribus  fpicatis 

infundibuli  formibus  limbo  revolutis.  Aloe  with  broad 
fpotted  waved  Leaves,  and  Funnel-fhaped  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  Spikes,  which  are  turned  back  at  their  Briim 
Guiney  Aloe.  23.  Alos, 
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23.  Aloe  pumila,  folils  longis  angujlis  integerrimis  via - 
eulatis  radice  repente .  Low  Aloe  with  long  narrow  en¬ 
tire  Leaves,  which  are  fpotted,  and  a  creeping  Root. 
Zeylon  Aloe. 

24.  Aloe  foliis  amplexicaulibus  nigricantibus  undique 
fpinofis .  Aloe  with  dark  green  Leaves  embracing  the 
Stalks,  which  are  befet  with  Spines  on  every  Side.  This 
is  commonly,  but  Falfely  called  Aloe  ferox. 

25.  Aloe  floribus  feffilibus  reflex  is  imbricatis  prifmati- 
cis.  L.  S.  PI.  Aloe  with  reflexed  Flowers  growing  clofe 
to  the  Stalks,  in  form  of  a  Prifm,  lying  over  each  other 
like  Tiles  on  a  Floufe  ;  commonly  called  Iris  Uvaria. 

The  ill;  Sort  of  Aloe  grows  with  an  upright  Stalk, 
to  the  Height  of  five  or  fix  Feet,  the  Leaves  clofely 
embrace  the  Stalks  ;  thefe  are  thick,  fucculent,  broad  at 
their  Bafe,  growing  narrower,  and  ending  in  a  Point, 
they  are  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  and  have  Spines  on  the 
Edges,  as  alfo  a  few  on  their  upper  Surface,  the  Leaves 
ftand  erefct,  and  draw  together  towards  the  Top,  where 
they  form  the  Refemblance  of  a  Mitre,  from  whence  it 
is  called  the  Mitre  Aloe.  The  Flower  Stem  rifes  about 
three  Feet  high,  on  the  Top  of  which  the  Flowers  come 
out  in  a  fort  of  globular  Bunch  at  firft,  but  afterwards 
are  formed  into  a  cylindrical  Spike,  thefe  have  long  Foot 
Stalks,  which  come  out  horizontally,  and  the  Flowers 
hang  downward,  they  are  tubulous,  and  are  cut  into  fix 
unequal  Segments  to  the  Bottom,  three  being  alternate¬ 
ly  broader  than  the  others,  and  fpread  open  at  the  Brim. 

There  are  fix  Stamina,  three  of  which  are  as  long  as 
the  Tube  of  the  Flower,  the  other  three  are  fhorter. 
Thefe  are  crowned  with  flat  oblong  Summits  of  a  gold 
Colour.  The  three-corned  Germen  is  fituated  in  the 
Bottom  of  the  Flower,  fupporting  a  fingle  Style,  which 
is  fhorter  than  the  Stamina,  having  no  Stigma  on  the 
Top.  The  Tube  of  the  Flower  is  of  a  fine  red  Colour, 
and  the  Brim  of  a  pale  Green,  fo  that  it  makes  a  pretty 
Appearance  when  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  large. 

This  Sort  will  live  in  a  warm  dry  Green-houfe  inWin- 
ter,  and  may  be  placed  in  the  open  Air  in  Summer,  in 
a  (heltered  Situation  ;  but  the  Plants  fhould  not  have 
much  Wet,  left  it  fhould  rot  their  Stems.  With  this 
Management  the  Plants  will  not  grow  fo  faff,  as  when 
they  are  placed  in  a  Stove,  but  they  will  be  (Longer, 
and  their  Stems  will  fupport  their  Heads  much  better. 

The  2d  Sort  is  very  common  in  the  I  (lands  of  Asne- 
rica ,  where  the  Plants  are  propagated  upon  the  poorefl: 
Land,  to  obtain  the  Hepatic  Aloes,  which  is  brought  to 
England,  and  is  ufed  chiefly  for  Ilorfes. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  about  four  Inches  broad 
at  their  Bafe,  where  they  are  near  two  Inches  thick,  and 
diminifh  gradually  to  a  Point.  Thefe  are  about  two 
Feet  long,  in  old  Plants,  and  have  a  few  Indentures  on 
their  Edges ;  at  the  End  of  each  is  placed  a  foft  Spine, 
the  Leaves  are  of  a  Sea-green  Colour,  and  when  young 
are  fpotted  with  white.  The  Flower  Stem  rifes  near 
three  Feet  high,  and  the  Flowers  (land  in  a  (lender  Ioofe 
Spike,  with  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  and  hang  down¬ 
wards.  They  are  tubulous,  and  cut  into  fix  Parts,  are 
of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and  the  Stamina  (land  out 
beyond  the  Tube.  This  never  produces  Seed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  too  tender  to  live  through  the  Winter  in  our 
Climate,  in  a  common  Green-houfe,  therefore  it  fhould 
J)e  placed  in  a  moderate  Degree  of  Warmth  in  that  Sea- 
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fon.  I  have  known  Plants  of  this  Kind,  which  have  had 
an  oiled  Cloth  tied  about  their  Roots,  and  hung  up  in 
a  warm  Room  more  than  two  Years,  and  afterwards 
planted  in  Pots,  which  have  grown  very  well,  from 
whence  the  Plant  has  been  called  Sempervivum. 

The  3d  Sort  will  grow  to  the  Height  of  ten  or 
twelve  Feet,  with  a  (Long  naked  Stem  great  Part  of 
the  Length,  the  Leaves  growing  at  the  Top,  which 
clofely  embrace  the  Stalk  ;  thefe  are  about  two  Inches 
broad  at  their  Bafe,  growing  narrower  to  a  Point,  and 
are  refiexed  downwards.  Thefe  are  indented  on  their 
Edges,  each  being  armed  with  a  (Long  crooked  Spine. 
The  Leaves  are  of  a  Sea-green  Colour,  and  very  fuc¬ 
culent.  The  Flowers  grow  in  a  pyramidal  Spike,  are 
tubulous,  and  of  a  bright  red  Colour.  Thefe  are  in 
Beauty  in  November  and  December. 

This  Sort  will  live  through  the  Winter  in  a  good 
Green-houfe,  but  they  will  not  (lower  unlefs  they  have 
a  moderate  Share  of  W armth,  therefore  the  Pots  fhould 
be  removed  into  a  Stove  in  Oftober,  which  fhould  not 
be  kept  above  temperate  Heat,  in  which  Situation  they 
feldom  fail  to  flower. 

The  4th  Sort  is  fomewhat  like  the  3d,  but  the  Leaves 
are  broader,  and  have  feveral  Spines  on  their  Backs 
towards  their  Extremities.  The  Flowers  of  this  grow 
in  a  loofer  Spike,  and  the  Plants  never  put  out  any 
Suckers,  fo  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  increafe. 

The  3th  Sort  feldom  rifes  much  above  two  Feet 
high,  the  Leaves  are  very  broad  at  their  Bafe,  where 
they  clofely  embrace  the  Stalk,  and  gradually  decreafe 
to  a  Point.  The  Edges  are  fet  with  fharp  Spines,  and 
the  under  Leaves  fpread  open  horizontally  every  Way  ; 
thefe  are  of  a  dark  green  Colour  fpotted  with  white, 
fomewhat  refembling  the  Colour  of  foft  Scpe,  from 
whence  fome  have  given  it  the  Title  of  Sope  Aloe. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  Umbels  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks, 
which  are  of  a  beautiful  red  Colour,  and  appear  in  Au - 
gvjl  and  September.  This  Sort  is  hardy,  fo  may  be  kept 
in  a  common  Green-houfe  in  Winter,  and  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  placed  in  the  open  Air. 

The  6th  Sort  is  fomewhat  like  the  5th  in  its  Man¬ 
ner  of  Growth,  but  the  Leaves  are  broader,  of  a  lighter 
green  Colour,  the  Edges  and  alfo  the  Spines  are  of  a 
Copper  Colour,  and  the  Flowers  grow  in  Ioofe  Spikes. 
This  is  as  hardy  as  the  former,  fo  may  be  treated  in 
the  fame  Manner.  Jc  flowers  in  September. 

The  .7  th  Sort  grows  to  the  Height  of  fix  or  feven 
Feet,  with  a  (Long  Stem,  toward  the  upper  Part  of 
which  are  produced  two,  three,  or  four  Pleads,  com- 
pofed  of  long  comprefled  pliable  Leaves,  of  a  Sea-green 
Colour,  entire,  and  ending  in  obtufe  Points  ;  thefe  are 
placed  two  Ways,  lying  over  each  other  with  their 
Edges  the  fame  Way.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
fhort  Ioofe  Spikes,  which  are  of  a  red  Colour,  and  ap¬ 
pear  at  different  Times  of  the  Year. 

The  8th  Sort  is  an  humble  Plant,  feldom  rifing  more 
than  a  Foot  high  ;  the  Leaves  grow  near  the  Ground, 
which  are  broad  at  their  Bafe,  where  they  embrace  the 
Stalk,  and  gradually  diminifh  to  a  Point ;  they  are  of 
a  Sea-green  Colour,  with  fome  white  Spots  ;  their  Ed¬ 
ges,  and  alfo  their  upper  Parts  below  and  above,  are 
befet  with  pretty  (harp  Spines  j  the  Flowers  grow  in 
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loofe  Spikes,  the  tubulous  Part  being  red,  and  the  Brim 
of  a  light  green  Colour. 

The  9th  Sort  is  a  low  Plant,  feldom  rifing  above 
eight  Inches  high.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  triangular, 
and  turn  back  at  their  Extremity  ;  they  are  flefhy  and 
entire,  their  Edges  being  very  (lightly  fawed.  Thefe 
are  curioufly  veined  and  fpotted,  fomewhat  like  the  Fea¬ 
thers  on  a  Partridge’s  Bread,  from  whence  it  had  the 
Name.  The  Flowers  grow  in  very  loofe  Spikes,  upon 
Stalks  about  one  Foot  high  ;  they  are  of  a  fine  red' 
Colour  tipped  v/ith  Green.  This  will  live  in  a  good 
Green-houfe  through  the  Winter. 

I  have  raifed  a  Variety  of  this  from  Seeds  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  with  broader  and 
flater  Leaves,  which  fpread  more  than  thofe  of  the 
former,  and  are  not  fo  beautifully  fpotted  ;  but  as  thefe 
Plants  have  not  flowered  yet,  fo  I  do  not  know  if  it 
will  prove  to  be  a  diftindt  Species. 

The  10th  Sort  is  alfo  a  very  low  Plant,  never  rifing 
to  have  a  Stalk  ;  the  Leaves  are  broad  at  their  Bafe, 
but  are  tapering  to  a  Point  where  they  are  triangular ; 
thefe  are  befet  on  their  Edges,  and  both  Surfaces,  with 
foft  Spines,  very  clofely,  from  whence  this  Plant  had 
the  Name  of  Hedgehog  Aloe.  The  Flowers  grow  in 
a  loofe  Head,  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  which  is  very 
thick,  but  feldom  a  Foot  high  :  They  are  of  a  fine  red 
Colour  below,  but  of  a  pale  Green  above.  This  Sort 
may  be  preferved  through  the  Winter  in  a  good  Green- 
houfe,  and  placed  in  the  open  Air  in  Summer. 

The  ilth  Sort  grows  near  a  Foot  high,  and  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  triangular  Leaves,  from  the  Ground  up¬ 
ward  ;  thefe  are  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  and  are  placed 
in  Form  of  a  Triangle  ;  the  Flowers  grow  thinly  upon 
very  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  of  an  herbaceous  Co¬ 
lour,  and  their  upper  Part  turns  backward.  This  Sort 
requires  a  moderate  Warmth  in  Winter,  fo  fhould  be 
placed  in  a  cool  Part  of  the  Stove. 

The  12th  Sort  grows  fomewhat  like  the  former,  be¬ 
ing  befet  with  Leaves  from  the  Bottom,  but  thefe  are 
rounder,  and  end  in  fharp  Points  ;  the  Flowers  grow 
upon  taller  Stalks,  which  branch  out  and  grow  in  long 
clofe  Spikes.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this  Sort  which  has 
been  raifed  from  Seeds,  which  js  much  larger,  the 
Leaves  thicker,  and  the  Flowers  grow  upon  taller 
Stalks,  but  this  is  only  a  feminal  Variety. 

This  Sort  may  be  preferved  through  the  Winter  in 
a  good  Green-houfe,  but  mud  have  very  little  Water 
given  it  during  the  cold  Weather. 

The  13th  Sort  grows  with  its  Leaves  near  the 
Ground,  which  are  about  fix  Inches  in  Length,  and 
Ihaped  like  a  Tongue,  from  whence  it  had  the  Title  of 
Tongue  Aloe.  The  Flowers  grow  in  (lender  loofe 
Spikes,  each  hanging  downward,  are  of  a  red  Colour 
below,  and  Green  at  the  Top.  This  is  pretty  hardy, 
fo  may  be  kept  in  a  common  Green-houfe  in  Winter  and 
fet  abroad  in  Summer.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this  Sort, 
with  Leaves  much  more  fpotted. 

The  14th  Sort  is  of  humble  Growth  ;  the  Leaves 
come  out  on  every  Side  without  Order  near  the  Ground, 
they  are  thick,  triangular  at  their  Ends,  and  clofely 
lludded  with  white  Protuberances,  from  whence  it  was 
called  Pearl  Aloe.  There  is  a  fmaller  Sort  of  this 
which  hath  been  long  preferved  in  th z  Englijb  Gardens* 
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but  the  Manner  of  its  flowering  being  the  fame,  f 
fufpecf  it  to  be  only  a  Variety.  This  may  be  preferved 
through  the  Winter  in  a  common  Green-houfe.  It 
flowers  at  different  Seafons  of  the  Year. 

The  15  th  Sort  is  the  true  Succotrine  Aloe,  from 
whence  the  bed  Sort  of  Aloe  for  Ufe  in  Medicine  is 
produced.  This  hath  long  narrow  fucculent  Leaves, 
which  come  out  without  any  Order,  and  form  large 
Heads.  The  Stalks  grow  three  or  four  Feet  high,  and 
have  two,  three,  and  fometimes  four  of  thefe  Heads, 
branching  out  from  it  :  The  lower  Leaves  fpread  out 
on  every  Side,  but  the  upper  Leaves  turn  inward  to¬ 
ward  the  Center  ;  the  Flowers  grow  in  long  Spikes, 
upon  Stalks  about  two  Feet  high,  each  (landing  on  a 
pretty  long  Foot  Stalk  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  red  Co¬ 
lour  tipped  with  Green  :  Thefe  generally  appear  in 
Winter.  This  Sort  may  be  preferved  through  the 
Winter  in  a  warm  Green-houfe,  but  the  Plants  fo  ma¬ 
naged  will  not  flower  fo  frequently,  as  thofe  which  have 
a  moderate  Degree  of  W’armth  in  Winter. 

The  1 6th  Sort  refembles  the  8th  in  fome  Particulars, 
but  the  Leaves  are  much  broader,  and  fpread  on  every 
Side  ;  whereas  thofe  of  the  8th  are  ranged  only  two 
Ways,  and  are  narrow.  This  Sort  flowers  but  feldom, 
whereas  the  16th  flowers  annually  in  the  Spring.  This 
Plant  is  hardy,  fo  may  be  kept  through  the  Winter  in 
a  common  Green-houfe. 

The  17  th  Sort  never  rifes  from  the  Ground,  but 
the  Leaves  fpread  flat  on  the  Surface  ;  thefe  are  plain, 
fucculent,  and  triangular  toward  their  End.  The  Bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Leaves,  and  alfo  the  Ridge  of  the  Angle 
on  their  under  Side,  are  clofely  befet  with  foft  white 
Spines.  The  Flower  Stalk  rifes  about  a  Foot  high,  is 
very  (lender,  and  hath  three  or  four  fmall  herbaceous 
Flowers  (landing  at  a  Diftance  from  each  other.  Thefe 
are  tubulous,  and  cut  into  fix  Parts  at  the  Brim,  which 
turn  backward.  This  Sort  is  tender,  fo  fhould  be 
placed  in  Winter  in  a  moderate  Degree  of  Heat,  and 
muff  have  little  Water.  It  never  puts  out  Offsets,  fo 
is  generally  increafed  by  planting  of  the  Leaves. 

The  18th  Sort  is  alfo  a  fmall  Plant  growing  near 
the  Ground  ;  the  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  aimofi  cylin¬ 
drical  toward  their  Bafe,  but  angular  near  their  Ends, 
and  are  fet  with  (hort  foft  Spines  at  the  Angles  :  Thefe 
Leaves  are  fhorter  and  of  a  darker  green  Colour  than 
thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  and  the  Plants  produce  ma¬ 
ny  Suckers  on  every  Side.  I  have  raifed  a  Variety  of 
this  from  Seeds,  which  hath  fhorter,  whiter,  and  fmooth- 
er  Leaves,  but  this  hath  not  yet  flowered.  This  wilL 
live  in  a  common  Green-houfe  in  Winter. 

The  19th  Sort  hath  very  (hort  thick  fucculent  Leaves* 
which  are  compreffed  on  their  upper  Side,  like  a  Cufhi- 
on,  from  whence  it  had  the  Name.  This  grows  very 
clofe  to  the  Ground,  and  puts  out  Suckers  on  every 
Side  :  The  Flowers  grow  on  (lender  Stalks,  and  are  of 
an  herbaceous  Colour.  This  may  be  preferved  through 
the  Winter  in  a  good  Green-houfe,  but  fhould  have' 
very  little  Water  during  that  Seafon,  efpecially  when  it 
hath  no  artificial  Heat. 

The  20th  Sort  hath  long  narrow  Tongue-lhaped 
Leaves,  which  are  hollowed  on  their  upper  Side,  but 
Keel-(haped  below  :  Thefe  are  clofely  (hidded  on  every 
Side,  with  fmall  white  Protuberances*  from  whence 
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the  Plant  hath  had  the  Title  of  Pearl  Tongue  Aloe. 
The  Flowers  of  this  Kind  grow  on  pretty  tall  Stalks, 
and  form  loofe  Spikes,  each  hanging  downward  :  They 
are  of  a  beautiful  red  Colour,  tipped  with  Green.  This 
Sort  produces  Offsets  in  Plenty,  and  is  fo  hardy  as  to 
live  in  a  common  Green-houfe  through  the  Winter. 
It  flowers  at  different  Seafons  of  the  Year. 

The  2 1  ft  Sort  hath  fome  Refemblance  to  the  Iaft, 
but  the  Leaves  are  much  broader  and  thicker  ;  thefe 
fpread  out  every  Way,  and  are  not  fo  concave  on  their 
upper  Surface,  nor  are  the  Protuberances  fo  large  as 
thofe  of  the  former  ;  the  Flowers'  are  of  a  paler  Co¬ 
lour,  and  the  Spikes  are  fhorter.  I  have  raifed  Plants 
from  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort,  which  have  varied  from 
the  Original,  but  none  of  them  approached  near  the 
twentieth  Sort.  This  is  as  hardy  as  the  former  Sort. 

The  22d  Sort  hath  knobed  creeping  flefhy  Roots, 
which  fpread  over  the  Pots  ;  the  Leaves  come  up  fingle, 
are  narrow  at  Bottom,  wide  in  the  Middle,  where  they 
are  waved  on  their  Edges,  and  decreafe  again  at  their 
Extremities  ;  they  are  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long, 
and  four  Inches  wide  in  their  broadeft  Part  ;  thefe  are 
of  a  dark  green  Colour,  marbled  over  with  White. 
The  Flower  Stem  arifes  immediately  from  the  Root, 
grows  about  two  Feet  high,  the  upper  P^rt  being  clofe- 
ly  fet  with  very  white  Flowers  which  are  tubulous,  and 
cut  into  fix  Parts,  which  are  reflexed  back,  fo  as  to 
have  much  the  Appearance  of  a  large  fingle  Hya¬ 
cinth.  This  Plant  increafes  plentifully  by  its  creeping 
Roots,  but  is  very  tender,  fo  muft  conftantly  remain 
in  the  Stove.  It;  ufually  flowers  in  July. 

The  23d  Sort  is  a  low  Plant  with  creeping  flefhy 
Roots,  the  Leaves  are  about  nine  Inches  long,  and  one 
and  a  Half  broad  at  Bottom,  gradually  diminifhing  to 
the.  Top  where  it  ends  in  a  Point.  The  Flowers  of  this 
I  have  not  feen,  nor  have  I  yet  heard  of  its  flowering 
in  Europe  ;  for  in  the  Garden  at  Amjlerdam ,  where  1. 
faw  more  than  fifty  Pots  of  this  Plant,  the  Gardener 
affured  me  neither  of  them  had  then  flowered.  This 
Sort  increafes  very  faft  by  Suckers  from  the  Root,  but 
is  tender,  fo  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  Stove. 

The  24th  Sort  rifes  to  the  Height  of  eight  or  ten 
Feet,  with  a  ftrdng  Stem  ;  the  Leaves  grow  on  the  ‘Pop, 
which  clofely  embrace  the  Stalk  ;  thefe  come  out  ir¬ 
regularly,  and  fpread  every  Way;  they  are  near  four 
Inches  broad  at  their  Safe,  and  diminilh  gradually  to 
the  Top,  where  they  end  in  a  Spine.  Thefe  are  near 
two  Feet  long,  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  and  clofely 
befet  with  Inert  thick  Spines  on  every  Side.  This  Sort 
hath  not  as  yet  flowered  in  England ,  nor  does  it  put  out 
Suckers,  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  increafe.  It  muft  have 
a.  warm  Green-houfe  in  Winter  and  very  little  Water. 

The  25th  Sort  hath  very  long  narrow  triangular 
Leaves,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Bull-rufh  ;  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  in'clofe  thick  Spikes,  upon  Stalks  near 
three  Feet  high,  of  an  Orange  Colour,  having  fix  yel¬ 
low  Stamina,  ^which  come  out  beyond  the  Tube  of  the 
Flower  ;  fo  that  when  the  Plants  are  ftrong,  and  produce 
large  Spikes,  they  make  a  fine  Appearance.  It  flowers 
in  Augicjl  and  September.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this 
with  narrower  Leaves,  and  longer  Spikes  of  Flowers. 

.  The  Soil  in  which  thefe  Plants  thrive  beft,  is  one 
Half  fiefh  light  'Earth  from  a  Common  (and  if  the 
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Turf  is  taken  with  it  and  rotted,  it  is  much  better) ;  thfe 
reft  fhould  be  white  Sea  Sand  and  lifted  Lime  Rub- 
bifh,  of  each  of  thefe  two  a  fourth  Part  ;  mix  thefe 
together  fix  or  eight  Months  at  leaft  before  it  is  ufed, 
obferving  to  turn  it  over  often  in  this  Time. 

The  Middle  of  July  is  a  proper  Seafon  to  fhift  thefe 
Plants  ;  at  which  Time  you  may  take  them  out  of  the 
Pots,  and  with  your  Fingers  open  the  Roots,  and  fhake 
out  as  much  of  the  Earth  as  poftible,  taking  off  all  dead 
or  mouldy  Roots,  but  do  not  wound  or  break  the  young 
frefh  ones  :  Then  fill  the  Pot  about  three  Parts  full 
of  the  above-mentioned  Earth,  putting  a  few  Stones 
in  the  Bottom  of  the  Pot,  to  drain  off  tl>e  Moifture  ; 
and  after  placing  the  Roots  of  the  Plant  in  fuch  a  Man¬ 
ner  as  to  prevent  their  interfering  too  much  with  each 
other,  put  in  as  much  of  the  fame  Earth,  as  to  fill 
the  Pot  almoft  to  the  Rim,  and  fhake  the  Plant,  fo  as 
to  let  the  Earth  in  between  the  Roots  ;  and  then  with 
your  Hand  fettle  it  clofe  to  the  Roots  of  the  Plant,  to 
keep  it  fteady  in  the  Pot  ;  then  water  them  gently,  and 
fet  them  abroad  in  a  fhady  Place,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  for  three  Weeks,  giving  them  gentle  Waterings, 
if  the  Weather  fhould  prove  hot  and  dry. 

Toward  the  latter  End  of  September,  in  a  dry  Day, 
remove  them  into  the  Houfe  again,  obferving  to  give 
them  as  much  free  open  Air  as  poftible,  while  the  Wea¬ 
ther  holds  warm  ;  but,  if  the  Nights  are  cool,  you  muft 
fhut  up  the  Glafles,  and  give  them  Air  only  in  the 
Day  ;  and,  as  the  Cold  increafes,  you  muft  decreafe 
opening  the  Glafles,  but  give  them  gentle  Waterings 
often,  till  the  Middle  of  Odiober,  when  you  muft  abate 
them,  according  to  the  Heat  of  the  Houfe  in  which 
they  are  kept.  Thofe  Plants  which  are  placed  in  a  Stove, 
will  require  to  be  watered  at  leaft  once  a  Week,  moft 
Part  of  the  Winter ;  whereas  thofe  which  are  kept  in 
a  Green-houfe  without  artificial  Pleat,  fhould  not  ba 
watered  oftener  in  Winter  than  once  a  Month. 

When  thefe  hardier  Sorts  of  Aloes  are  placed’  abroad 
in  Summer,  they  fhould  have  but  little  Water  given 
them  ;  and  if  much  Rain  fhould  fall  during  the  Time 
they  are  abroad,  they  fhould  be  fereened  from  it :  For 
when  they  imbibe  much  Wet  in  Summer,  they  fre¬ 
quently  rot  the  following  Winter,  efpecially  if  they  are 
not  kept  in  a  moderate  warm  Air.  Therefore,  thofe 
who  choofe  to  treat  thefe  Plants  hardily,  ihould  be  cau- 
lious  of  their  receiving  too  much  Moifture. 

The  tender  Sorts  Ihould  conftantly  remain  in  tho 
Stove,  or  be  removed  in  the  Summer  to  an  airy  Glafs 
Cafe,  where  they  may  have  free  Air  in  warm  Weather* 
but  be  prote&ed  from  Rain  and  Cold.  With  this  Ma¬ 
nagement  the  Plants  will  thrive  and  increafe,  and  fuch 
of  them  as  ufually  flower,  may  be  expedited  to  produce 
them  in  Beauty  at  their  Seafons. 

The  hardier.  Sorts  thrive  much  better  when  they  are 
expofed  in  Summer,  and  fecured  from  the  Cold  and 
Rain  in  Winter,  than  if  they  are  treated  more  tenderly.. 
For  when  they  are  placed  in  a  Stove,  they  are  kept 
growing  all  the  Winter,  whereby  they  are  drawn  up 
weak  ;  and  although  they  will  flower  oftener  when  they 
have  a  moderate  Share  of  Heat,  yet  in  two  or  three 
Years,  the  Plants  will  not  appear  fo  lightly  as  thofe 
which  are  more  hardily  treated. 

The  25  th  Sort  is  hardy  enough  to  live  abroad  irt 
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mild  Winters,  if  planted  in  a  warm  Border  and  dry  Soil ; 
but  as  they  are  often  deflroyed  in  fevere  Winters,  fo  it 
is  proper  to  keep  fome  Plants  in  Pots,  which  may  be  fhel- 
tered  in  Winter  under  a  Frame,  to  preferve  the  Sort. 
This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  the  Plants  generally 
produce  in  Plenty  :  The  Seeds  muff  Town  in  Pots 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  in  Winter  Ihould  be  fhelter- 
ed  under  a  common  hot  Bed  Frame  :  In  Spring  the 
Plants  will  come  up,  when  they  fhould  be  inured  to  bear 
the  open  Air  by  Degrees ;  and  when  large  enough  to 
remove,  fome  of  them  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots,  and 
others  in  a  warm  Border,  where  they  will  require  to  be 
fheltered  the  following  Winter,  as  they  will  not  have 
obtained  lufficient  Strength  to  refill  the  Cold. 

Moll  of  thefe  Aloes  are  increafed  by  Offsets,  which 
fhould  be  taken  from  the  Mother  Plant,  at  the  Time 
when  they  are  fhifted,  and  muff  be  planted  in  very 
fmall  Pots,  filled  with  the  fame  Earth  as  was  directed 
for  the  old  Plants ;  but  if,  in  taking  the  Suckers  olf, 
you  obferve  that  Part  which  joined  to  the  Mother  Root 
to  be  moift,  you  mull  let  them  lie  out  of  the  Ground  in 
a  lhady  dry  Place  two  or  three  Days  to  dry  before  they 
are  planted,  otherwife  they  are  very  fubjedt  to  rot. 

After  planting,  let  them  remain  in  a  lhady  Place  (as 
was  before  directed  in  fhifting  the  old  Plants)  for  a 
Fortnight,  when  you  fhould  remove  the  tender  Kinds 
to  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed,  plunging  the  Pots  there¬ 
in,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  their  taking  new  Root ; 
but  obferve  to  fnade  the  Glafies  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Day,  and  to  give  them  a  great  Share  of  Air. 

Toward  the  Middle  of  Auguf ,  begin  to  harden  thefe 
young  Plants,  by  taking  off  the  Glaffes  in  good  Wea¬ 
ther,  and  by  railing  them  at  other  Times  with  Bricks, 
that  the  Air  may  freely  enter  the  Bed,  which  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  for  their  Growth,  and  to  prepare  them 
to  be  removed  into  the  Houfe,  which  muff  be  done  to¬ 
ward  the  End  of  September ,  and,  managed  as  before  di- 
redted  for  the  old  Plants. 

The  African  Aloes,  for  the  mofi  Part,  afford  Plenty 
of  Suckers,  by  which  they  are  increafed ;  but  thofe 
few  that  do  not,  may  be  mod  of  them  propagated,  by 
taking  off  fome  of  the  under  Leaves,  laying  them  to 
dry  for  ten  Days  or  a  Fortnight,  as  was  directed  for 
the  Offsets ;  then  plant  them  in  the  fame  Soil  as  was 
directed  for  them,  putting  that  Part  of  the  Leaf  which 
did  adhere  to  the  old  Plant,  about  an  Inch,  or  an  Inch 
and  a  Half  (according  to  the  Size  of  the  Leaf)  into  the 
Earth,  giving  them  a  little  Water  to  fettle  the  Earth 
about  them  ;  then  plunge  the  Pots  into  a  moderate  hot 
Bed,  oblerving  to  fcreen  them  from  the  Violence  of  the 
Sun,  and  give  them  gentle  Refrelhings  .with  Water 
once  a  Week  :  The  bell;  Seafon  for  this  is  in  June,  that 
they  may  pulb  out  Pleads  before  Winter. 

The  fecond  Sort  produces  the  Aloes  commonly  fold 
in  the  Shops  for  Horfes,  and  is  called  Aloe  Hepaiica. 
But  it  is  from  the  15th  Sort,  the  Succotrine,  or  beft 
Sort  of  Aloes,  is  produced  ;  which  is  done  by  cutting 
their  Leaves  tranfverfly,  and  placing  earthen  Veffels  un¬ 
der  them  to  receive  the  Juice  which  drops  from  thefe 
cut  Leaves  ;  which  Juice,  when  infpilfated,  becomes 
the  Aloe  which  is  ufed  in  Medicine.  But  I  believe  in 
making  the  coarfer  Sort  of  Aloes,  they  prefs  the  Leaves, 
whereby  a  greater  Quantity  of  Juice  is  obtained  :  But 
this  is  not  near  fo  fine  as  the  other. 
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ALOE  AMERICANA  MURICATA.  See  Agave. 

A.LOE,  the  llriped,  is  a  Variety  of  the  former. 
ALOIDES.  See  Stratiotes. 

ALOPECUROS  Fox-tail,  a  kind  of  Grafs. 

ALPINIA,  fo  called  after  Profper  Alpinus. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  bath  a  trifid  Empalement ,  upon  which  refs  the  Ger- 
men.  The  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  which  is  unequally  di¬ 
vided  at  the  Top  into  four  Parts,  and  refembles  a  perfen - 
ated  Flower  ;  the  upper  Segment  which  refembles  the  Hel¬ 
met,  and  alfo  the  two  Side  Segments,  are  indented  in  the 
Middle ,  and  the  lower  one  is  divided  into  three  Parts  at 
the  Brim  ;  in  the  (enter  is  placed  the  round  Germen ,  fup- 
porting  a  fngle  Style  crowned  with  a  three  cornered  Stig¬ 
ma  :  This  is  attended  by  a  fngle  Stamina fxed  to  the  Tube 
of  the  Flower ,  which  is  crowned  with  a  very  narrow  Sum¬ 
mit.  After  the  Floiver  is  paf,  the  Germen  becomes  an 
oval  f()hy  Fruit ,  divided  into  three  Parts ,  inclofng  fevc- 
ral  oval  Seeds ,  which  have  Tails. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Al.PINIA  Raceniofa  alba  Cannacori  foliis.  Nov.  Gen. 
White  branching  Alpinia,  with  Leaves  like  the  Reed. 

This  Plant  is  a  Native  of  the  JVeJl -Indies,  from  whence 
it  has  been  brought  into  fome  of  the  curious  Gardens  of 
Europe,  where  it  mull  be  preferved  in  a  warm  Stove, 
and  the  Pots  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
otherwife  it  will  not  thrive  in  this  Country.  The  Leaves 
decay  every  Winter,  and  are  pufhed  out  from  the 
Roots  every  Spring,  like  the  Ginger  and  Maranta  ;  fo 
fhould  be  managed  in  the  fame  Manner  as  is  diredted 
for  thofe  two  Plants,  and  may  be  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  the  Roots  when  the  Leaves  decay. 

ALTH/EA,  Marfhmaliow. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  double  Empalement,  the  outer  is  of 
one  Leaf,  and  is  unequally  divided  into  nine  narrow  Seg¬ 
ments  at  the  Brim  ;  the  inner  one  is  alfo  of  one  Leaf ,  cut 
into fve  broad  acute  Segments  at  the  sop,  thefe  are  both 
permanent .  The  Flower  hath  fve  Petals  which  coalcfce 
at  their  Bafe,  but  fpread  open  above  and  are  faped  like 
an  Heart.  There  are  many  Stamina  joined  below  and  form 
a  Kind  of  Cylinder,  but  are  loofe  above,  and  are  inferted 
in  the  Column.  In  the  Center  is  placed  the  orbicular  Ger¬ 
men,  fupporting  a  fort  cylindrical  Style ,  crowned  with 
numerous  Stigma,  which  are  of  equal  Length  with  the 
Stamina.  The  Empalement'  afterward  becomes  an  orbi¬ 
cular  deprefed  Capfule,  divided  into  feveral  Cells ,  each 
containing  one  comprcfed  Kidney-fcped  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Alt  Hyp,  A  foliis  fmplicibus  acuminatis  acute  denta- 
tis  tomentojis.  Marfhmaliow  with  fingle  woolly  Leaves, 
indented  in  fharp  Segments.  Common  Marfhmaliow. 

2.  Althaa  /0//7V  rotundioribus  angulatis  tomentojis . 
Marfhmaliow  with  angular  woolly  pointed  Leaves. 

3.  Alt  HA.  A  foliis  trifdis  ptlofo  bifpidis.  Fiort.  Cliff. 
349.  Marfhmaliow  with  trifid  hairy  pungent  Leaves. 

4..  Alt  ha  A  foliis  inferioribus  palmatis  juperioribus 
digitatis  caule  fruticofo.  Hort.  Upfal.  205.  Marlhmallow 
with  the  under  Leaves  fhaped  like  a  Hand,  the  upper 
Leaves  more  divided,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk. 

The  iff  Sort  is  the  common  Marfhmaliow,  which 
grows  naturally  in  moifl  Places  in  divers  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land ,  and  is  frequently  ufed  in  Medicine.  This  hath  a 
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perennial  Root  and  an  annual  Stalk,  which  perifhes  every 
Autumn.  The  Stalks  of  this  Plant  grow  ere£t,  to  the 
Height  of  four  or  five  Feet,  and  put  out  a  few  lateral 
Branches  on  their  Sides ;  thefe. are  garnifhed  with  Leaves 
which  are  hoary  and  foft  to  the  Touch  ;  they  are  angu¬ 
lar,  and  placed  alternately  on  the  Branches  ;  the  Flow¬ 
ers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  which  are 
fhaped  like  thofeof  the  Mallow,  but  fmaller  and  of  a  pale 
Colour.  Thefe  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  September.  It  may  be  propagated  faft  enough, 
either  by  Seeds  or  parting  their  Roots.  When  propagated 
by  Seeds  they  (liould  be  fown  in  Spring,  but  if  by  parting 
of  the  Roots, -the  beft  'Lime  is  in  Autumn,  when  the 
Stalks  decay.  It  will  thrive  in  any  Soil  or  Situation, 
but  in  moift  Places  will  grow  larger  than  in  dry  Land., 
The  Plants  fhould  not  be  nearer  together  than  two  Feet, 
for  their  Roots  fpread  wide  on  every  Side. 

The  2d  Sort  is  fomewhat  like  the  firfi,  but  the  Leaves 
are  not  fo  long,  nor  do  they  end  in  a  fiiarp  Point,  but  are 
angular,  and  rounder.  I  have  cultivated  this  in  the  Chel- 
fea  Garden  many  Years,  and  find  it  retains  its  Difference. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
from  whence  I  have  received  the  Seeds.  This  is  a  low 
Plant,  whofe  Branches  trail  on  the  Ground,  unlefs  fup- 
ported  by  Stakes.  The  Leaves  and  Stalks  are  befet  with 
ftrong  Hairs,  the  Flowers  come  out  at  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalks,  and  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort, 
having  purplifh  Bottoms.  The  Leaves  are  deeply  cut 
into  three  Parts,  and  have  long  Footfialks  ;  the  Stalks 
are  woody  but  feldom  laft  more  than  two  Years. 

If  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  fown  in  April,  the  Plants 
will  flower  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 
They  fhould  be  fown  in  the  Places  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  for  as  the  Roots  flioot  deep  into  the  Ground,  fo 
unlefs  the  Plants  are  removed,  very  young,  they  feldom 
furvive  Tranfplanting. 

The  4th  Sort  has  a  woody  Stem,  rifing  to  the 
Height  of  four  or  five  Feet,  and  puts  out  many  Side  Bran¬ 
ches  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  of  different 
Shapes  ;  thofe  which  are  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Bran¬ 
ches  are  like  a  Pland,  veiy  {lightly  cut  toward  their  Out- 
fide,  but  thofe  which  are  placed  on  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Branches,  are  deeply  cut  into  feveral  Parts ;  thefe. 
are  hairy,  and  grow  alternately  on  the  Branches  ;  the 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  other  Sorts,  but  are  not  fo  large  as 
thofe  of  the  common  Marfhmallow  ;  they  are  of  a  deep¬ 
er  red  Colour,  and  the  Empslement  is  much  larger.  This 
Sort  feldom  flowers  the  firft  Year,  unlefs  the  Summer 
proves  warm  ;  but  when  the  Plants  live  through  the 
Winter,  they  will  flower  early  the  following  Summer,, 
fo  will  produce  good  Seeds.  It  grows  naturally  in  Hungary 
and  IJlria ,  from  which  Places  I  have  received  the  Seeds. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  fown  in  Spring,  in  the  Place 
where  the  Plants  are  to  remain;  or  if  otherwife,  the  Plants 
mull  be  tranfplanted  young,  elfe  they  will  not  fucceed. 
They  fhould  have  a  fheltered  Situation  and  dry  Soil, 
otherwife  they  will  not  live  through  the  Winter  in  Eng¬ 
land.  When  thefe  Plants  grow  in  a  ftony  Soil,  or  in  Lime 
Rubbifh,  they  will  be  Hinted  in  their  Growth,  but  they 
will  have  lefs  Sap  in  their  Branches,  fo  will  better  en¬ 
dure  the  Cold  of  this  Climate.  This  Sort  feldom  con- 
fitfiues  longer  than  two  Years  in  England,  but  as  the 
Seeds  ripen  here,  fo  the  Plants  may  be  had  in  Plenty, 
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ALTHAEA  FRUTEX.  See  Hibifcus  and  Lavatera. 
ALYSSOIDES.  See  Alyflum  and  Lunaria. 
ALYSSON  ALPINUM  LUTEUM.  See  Draba. 
ALYSSON  SEGETUM.  See  Myagrum. 
ALYSSON  SERPILLI  FOLIO.  See  Clypeola. 
ALYSSON  VERONICE  FOLIO.  See  Draba. 
ALYSSON  VULGARE.  See  Draba. 

ALYSSUM,  Mad  wort. 

The  Characters  are,. 

The  Flower  bath  an  oblong  four  leaved  Empalement , 
which  falls  away.,  It  hath  four  Petals  in  Form  of  a  Crofs , 
which  fpread  open  above  the  Empalement.  There  are  ftx 
Stamina,  two  of  which  are  foorter  than  the  other  four  ; 
thefe  are  crowned  with  broad  Summits  ;  in  the  Center  of 
the  Flower  is  ftuated  the  oval  Gertnen,  fupporting  a  ftngle 
Style,  crowned  with  an  obtufe  Stigma.  After  the  Flower 
is  pajl ,  the  Germen  becomes  a  p  lobular  or  compreffed  Seed 
Veffel,  in  which  are  lodged  feveral  co  mpreffed  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Alyssum  caulibus  frutefeentibus  paniculatis  foliis 
lanceolatis  undulatis  integris.  Prod.  Leyd.  331.  Madwort 
with  Shrubby  Stalks,  Flowers  growing  in  Panicles,  and 
whole  Spear-fhaped  waved  Leaves. 

2.  Al  y s  s  U  m  foliis  l anceolat o-line aribus  acutis  integer 
rimis  caulibus  procumbentibus  perennantibus.  H.  C.  Mad¬ 
wort  -with  whole  Spear-fhaped  pointed  Leaves,  and  trai- 
perennial  Stalks. 

3.  Alyssum  ramis  fenilibus fpiniforrnibus  nudis.  H.  C. 
Madwort  whofe  older  Branches  have  naked  Spines. 

4.  Alyssum  ramis  fuffruticofis  diffufs  foliis  pun  flats 
echinatis,  Hort.  Upfal.  185.  Madwort  with  fhrubby  dif- 
fufed  Branches  and  Leaves,  having  prickly  Punctures. 

5.  Alyssum  caule  ereflo  foliis  lanceolatis  incanis  inte- 
gerrimis  foribus  corymbofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  332.  Madwort 
with  an  ereFt  Stalk,  hoary  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which 
are  entire,  and  Flowers  collected  into  round  Heads. 
Hoary  fhrubby  Madwort. 

6.  Alyssum  caule  ereflo  herbaceo  filiculis  fefflibus  ova- 
libus  compreffo  planis  petalis  accuminatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
651.  Madwort  with  an  eredt  herbaceous  Stalk,  Pods, 
growing  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  which  are  oval  andcompref- 
ed,  and  the  Flower  Leaves  pointed. 

7.  Alyssum  caule  herbaceo  foliis  lanceolatis  dentatis fili¬ 
culis  infiatis.  L.  S.  P.  651.  Madwort  with  an  herbace¬ 
ous  Stalk,  Spear-lhaped  indented  Leaves,  and  fwollen 
Seed  Veflels. 

8.  Alyssum  caule  herbaceo  ereflo  foliis  incanis  lanceo— 
latis  integerrimis  filiculis  infatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  651.. 
Madwort  with  an  ereCt  herbaceous  Stalk,  hoary  Spear- 
fhaped  entire  Leaves,  and  a  fwelling  Seed  Veffel. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  a  low  perennial  Plant,  with  a  thick,, 
flefhy  Stem,  which  feldom  rifes  more  than  one  Foot  high, 
but  divides  into  many  lefs  Branches  which  grow  near  the 
Ground  ;  thefe  are  again  divided  into  many  fmaller 
Branches,  fo  that  a  fingle  Plant  will  fpread  to  a  confide- 
rableDiftance,  and  form  a  large  Bufhy  head:  The  Branches 
are  garnifhed  with  long  Spear  fhaped  Leaves,  which  are 
hoary  and  waved  on  their  Edges;  thefeare  placed  on 
without  any  Order,  and  continue  through  the  Year. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Panicles,  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  every  Branch,  and  are  of  a  bright  yellow 
Colour,  confifting  of  four  Petals,  which  are  placed  in 
Form  of  a  Crofs  ;  Thefe  being  numerous,  make  a  fine- 
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Appearance  the  latter  End  of  April ,  or  the  beginning  of 
May,  and  if  the  Seafon  is  moderate,  will  continue  three 
Weeks  in  Beauty.  The  Seeds  ripen  in  July,  but  it  is 
only  from  young  Plants  that  Seeds  can  be  expected  ;  for 
the  old  Plants  or  thofe  raifed  from  Slips  or  Cuttings, 
rarely  produce  Seeds  in  England.  This  Plant  was  found 
growing  naturally  in  Candia  by  Dr.  Tourncfort,  whofent 
the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  where  they 
fucceeded,  and  from  thence  the  other  Gardens  of  Europe 
have  been  furnifhed  with  it. 

This  Pknt  is  hardy,  and  although  brought  from  a 
more  foutherly  Climate,  yet,  if  planted  in  a  dry,  lean, 
or  rubbifhy  Soil,  will  endure  our  fevered:  Winters  abroad. 
It  is  increafed  by  fowing  the  Seeds  in  March  in  a  light 
fandy  Soil,  or  by  planting 'Cuttings  in  April  or  May  ; 
which  are  very  apt  to  take  Root,  if  kept  fhaded  in  the 
Heat  of  the  Day,  and  gently  refreflied  with  Water. 

The  2d  Sort  feldom  continues  above  two  or  three 
Years  with  us,  and  mull  therefore  be  often  fown  to  pre- 
ferve  it  ;  or  if  the  Seeds  are  fullered  to  fall,  the  Plants 
will  rife  without  any  Trouble.  This  Plant  fpreads  itfelf 
upon  the  Ground,  and  never  rifes  to  any  Height.  It 
produces,  at  the  Extremity  of  its  Branches,  very 
pretty  Tufts  of  fmall  white  Flowers  ;  of  which  the 
Plant  is  feldom  deftitute  for  fix  or  feven  Months  fuc- 
ceffively,  for  which  Reafon  it  deferves  a  Place  in  the 
Gardens  of  the  Curious.  This  will  alfo  grow  from  Cut¬ 
tings,  if  planted  and  managed  as  the  former. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  ligneous  Branches  which  rife  about 
two  Feet  high ;  thefe  are  armed  with  fmall  Spines ;  the 
Leaves  are  hoary,  Spear-fhaped  and  thinly  placed  on  the 
Stalks  without  any  Order.  The  Flowers  are  white, 
Crofs-fhaped,  and  grow  in  fmall  Clufters  at  the  Extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Branches.  After  the  Flowers  are  pafl,  the 
Germen  turns  to  an  oblong  Seed  Veffel,  containing  fe- 
veral  round  Seeds. 

This  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  ill 
Sort,  either  by  Seeds  or  Slips  *,  and  when  the  Plants  grow 
in  Rubbifh,  or  on  old  Walls,  they  will  lad  much  longer, 
and  endure  fhe  Cold  of  our  Winters,  better  than  thofe 
which  are  in  a  good  Soil.  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Italy , 
and  the  South  of  France. 

The  4th  Sort  hath  trailing  Branches  which  lie  on  the 
Ground  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  hoary  Leaves, 
which  are  rough  to  the  Touch,  and  are  placed  alternately 
on  every  Side  of  the  Branches  ;  the  Flowers  are  produ¬ 
ced  in  fmall  Clufters  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches, 
which  are  of  a  dark  yellow  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  Seed  Veffels  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  3d  Sort.  This 
grows  naturally  upon  Rocks  and  Ruins,  in  Burgundy ,  and 
feme  other  Parts  of  France,  as  alfo  about  Bajil.  It 
may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  former 
Sorts,  and  when  it  grows  in  Rubbifh,  the  Plants  will 
continue  fome  Years  ;  but  in  rich  Ground,  they  feldom 
live  through  the  Winter  in  England. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  to  the  Height  of  two  Feet,  hav¬ 
ing  ligneous  Stalks,  which  divide  into  feveral  Branches  to¬ 
ward  the  Top.  Thefe  are  garnifhed  with  hoary  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  placed  alternately  on  the  Branches  :  At 
the  Extremity  of  every  Shoot,  the  Flowers  are  produced 
in  round  Bunches,  which  are  fmall,  white,  and  Crofs- 
fhaped  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Seed  Veffels,  which 
are  full  of  brown  Seeds.  This  Plant  grows  naturally 
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in  the  South  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy ,  chiefly  on 
rocky  or  gravelly  Soils.  When  fown  in  rich  Soil  it  fel¬ 
dom  furvives  the  Winter,  but  in  Lime  Rubbifh,  or  up¬ 
on  old  Walls,  it  will  continue  feveral  Years.  It  flowers 
in  June,  July ,  Augitf,  and  September,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  foon  after  ;  which  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
Plants  will  come  up,  ,and  require  little  Care. 

The  6th  Sort  is  a  biennial  Plant,  with  an  herbaceous 
Stalk,  garnifhed  with  oblong  hoary  Leaves,  placed  alter¬ 
nately  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalks  Angle,  thefe  grow  very  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  oval  compreffed  Seed  Veffels,  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  Lunaria,  which  contain  many  flat  Seeds. 
This  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  whence 
I  have  received  the  Seeds.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  muft  be  fown  upon  dry  Ground,  or  Lime  Rub¬ 
bifh  ;  for  in  rich  Land  the  Plants  will  grow  too  vigorous 
in  Summer,  and  generally  rot  off  and  decay  in  Autumn. 

The  7  th  Sort  is  a  low  fpreading  Plant,  with  a  thick 
flefny  Stalk,  which  divides  into  manyfmaller  Branches; 
fpreading  near  the  Ground,  and  garnifhed  with  oblong 
hoary  Leaves  which  continue  through  the  Year :  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Clufters  at  the  Extremity 
of  the  Branches  ;  thefe  are  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour, 
confiding  of  four  Petals  placed  in.  Form  of  a  Crofs. 
After  the  Flower  is  pair,  the  Germen  becomes  an  oval 
fwelling  Seed  Veffel,  filled  with  roundifh  Seeds.  This 
Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iflandsof  the  Archipelago,  but 
is  hardy  enough  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England,  in  a 
dry  Soil  and  a  warm  Situation.  It  is  propagated  by 
Seeds,  and  feldom  lafts  longer  than  two  or  three  Years. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  moreeredt,  having  an  herbaceous 
Stalk,  which  fends  out  a  few  lateral  Branches  toward  the 
Top,  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  hoary  Leaves. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  fmall  Clufters  at  the  Extremity  of 
the  Branches ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  fwelling  Seed 
Veffels  like  the  former.  This  Plant  feldom  continues 
longer  than  two  Years  in  England ;  it  muft  have  a  warm 
dry  Situation,  otherwife  it  will  not  live  in  the  open  Air. 
It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  Au¬ 
gujl,  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  and  if  a  few  of  them  are 
potted  in  Oflober,  and  fheltered  under  a  Frame  in  Win¬ 
ter,  they  will  flower  the  following  June,  fo  good  Seeds 
may  be  obtained  the  lame  Year  ;  for  thofe  Plants  which 
arife  early  in  the  Year,  grow  luxuriantly  in  Summer,  fo 
do  not  often  live  through  the  Winter. 

AMARANTHOIDES.  See  Gomphrena. 

AMARANTHUS.  Amaranth,  or  Flower-gentle. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  in  the  fame  Plant.  The 
Flower  hath  no  Petals,  but  the  Empaletnent  conffs  of  three 
or  five  pointed  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  coloured  and 
permanent ;  this  is  common  to  both  Sexes.  The  male  FlozuerS 
have  in  fome  Species  three ,  and  in  others  five  fender  Stami¬ 
na ,  which  are  of  the  fame  Length  with  the  Empalement  ; 
thefe  are  crowned  with  oblong  Summits.  The  Female  Flow¬ 
ers  have  an  ova!  Germen,  fupporting  three  fhort  Awl-fhaped 
Styles ,  which  are  crowned  ivith  fimple  Stigma.  The  Empale - 
ment  afterward  becomes  an  oval  coloured  Seed  Veffel  having 
one  Cell ,  in  which  is  lodged  a  fugle  globular  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Amaranthus  capitellis  triandris  fubrotunclis  am - 
plexicaulibus  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
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989.  Flower-gentle  with  roundifh  Heads,  Flowers  with 
three  Stamina  embracing  the  Stalks,  and  pointed  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves.  Amaranthus  tricolor ,  or  three  coloured. 

2.  Amaranthus  capitellis  triandris  fubrotundis  fef- 
Jilibus  foliis  lanceolatis  fparfis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  989.  Flower- 

gentle  with  three  Stamina,  roundifh  Heads  growing  dole 
to  the  Stalk,  and  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  growing  thinly  on 
the  Stalks.  Amaranthus  bicolor. 

3.  Amaranthus  capitellis  triandris  fubrotundis  axil- 
laribus  fpicdque  glomeratd  terminali foliis  ovato-cordatis  pe¬ 
tiole  brevioribus.  Lin.Sp.  Plant.  98 9.  Flower-gentle  with 
three  Stamina,  roundifh  Heads  growing  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Stalks  in  roundifh  Spikes,  and  oval  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves  with  fhort  Foot  Stalks. 

4.  Amaranthus  racemis  pentandris  cylindricis  pen- 
dttlus  langiffimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  443.  Flower-gentle  with 
five  Stamina  and  very  long  hanging  cylindrical  Spikes, 
commonly  called,  Love  lies  a  bleeding. 

5.  Amaranthus  racemis  cylindricis  pendulis ,  caule 
eredlo  arboreo.  Flower-gentle  with  hanging  cylindrical 
Spikes,  and  an  eretf  Tree  like  Stalk.  Tree  Amaranthus. 

6.  Amaranthus  fp'c’s  triandris  ereflis  conglomeratis 
fplUs  ovatis  retufs.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  990.  Flower-gentle 
with  erect  Spikes  growing  clofe,  and  oval  blunt  Leaves. 

7.  Amaranthus  fpicis  cylindricis  brevibus  foliis  ova¬ 
te  lanceolatis  petiolis  langiffimis.  Flower-gentle  with  fhort 
cylindrical  Spikes,  and  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  with 
very  long  Foot  Stalks. 

8.  Amaranthus  floribus glomeratis  lateralibus foliis 
ovatis  retufs  caule  diffufo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  990.  Flower- 
gentle  with  Flowers  colle&ed infmall  Heads  at  the  Joints 
of  the  Stalks,  oval  blunt  Leaves,  and  fcattering  Stalks. 
The  fmaller  white  Blite. 

9.  Amaranthus  floribus  triandris  congiomeratis  axil- 
laribus  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis.  Lin.Sp.  Plant.  990.  Flower- 
gentle  with  Flowers  having  three  Stamina,  which  grow 
in  Clufters  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  and  blunt 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  Pellrtory  leaved  Blite. 

10.  Amaranthus  racemis  pentandris  cylindricis  ho- 
rizontalibus  caule  inermi.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  990.  Flower- 
gentle  with  five  Stamina,  cylindrical  Spikes  growing  ho¬ 
rizontally,  and  a  fmooth  Stalk.  Wild  Nevj  England  Blite 
with  green  Spikes. 

1 1.  Amaranthus  racemis  pentandris  cylindricis  erec- 
tis  caule  inermi.  Hort.  Cliff.  444.  Flower-gentle  wich  five 
Stamina,  eredt  cylindrical  Spikes,  and  a  fmooth  Stalk. 
Purple  Flower-gentle. 

12.  Amaranthus  racemis  pentandris  cylindricis  erec- 
tisaxillis  fpinofs.  Hort.  Cliff.  444.  Flower-gentle  with 
five  Stamina,  upright  cylindrical.  Spikes  and  Spines  at  the 
Joints  of  the  Stalks. 

13.  Amaranthus  racemis  cylindricis  lateralibus  ter- 
minalibufque  cruciatim  poftis.  Plant.  22.  Flower-gentle 
with  cylindrical  Spikes  placed,  crofsw ays. 

14.  Amaranthus  racemis  pentandris  lateralibus  ter- 
minalibufque  caule flexuofo  ramis  retrocurvatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
991.  Flower-gentle  with  five  Stamina,  Spikes  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  and  alio  at  their  Ex¬ 
tremities,  and  flexible  recurved  Branches. 

The  lft  Sort  has  been  long  cultivated  in  Gardens  for 
the  Beauty  of  its  variegated  Leaves,  which  are  of  three 
Colours,  viz.  Green,  Yellow,  and  Red,  thefe  are  very 
elegantly  mixed  ;  And  when  the  Plants^are  in  full. Vi* 
* 
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gour,  the  Leaves  are  large,  and  clofely  fet  from  the  Bot¬ 
tom  to  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  and  the  Branches  form 
a  Sort  of  Pyramid  ;  fo  that  there  is  not  a  more  beautiful 
Plant  than  this,  when  it  is  in  full  Luflre.  f  have  raifed 
them  to  more  than  five  Feet  high,  branching  out  on 
every  Side,  from  the  Ground  upward,  and  forming  re¬ 
gular  Pyramids;  the  Branches  were  garnifhed  with  Leaves 
their  whole  Length,w  hich  were  large  and  finely  coloured, 
and  in  warm  Summers,  have  continued  in  Beauty  two 
Months,  during  which  Time  there  was  not  any  Plant  to 
be  compared  with  them.  From  the  Leaves  of  this  Plant 
being  party  coloured,  like  the  Feathers  of  Parrots,  fome 
Botaniftshave  leparated  this  Species  from  the  others,  and 
conftitutcd  a  Genus  of  it,  by  the  Title  of  Pfttacus. 

The  2d  Sort  hath  been  introduced  into  the  Engliff 
Gardens  much  later  than  the  former.  This  grows  to 
the  fame  Height,  and  in  the  Manner  of  its  Growth  greatly 
refembles  it  ;  but  the  Leaves  have  only  two  Colours, 
which  are  an  obfeure  Purple,  and  a  bright  Crimfon  ; 
thefe  are  fo  blended  as  to  fet  oft'  each  other,  and  when 
the  Plants  are  vigorous,  they  make  a  fine  Appearance. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  no  great  Beauty  ;  it  grows  about 
three  Feet  high  with  an  upright  Stalk,  which  fends  out 
fome  lateral  Branches  toward  the  Top  ;  thefe  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  oval  Heart-fhaped.  Leaves.  The  Flowers, 
are  produced  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  in  roundifh 
Spikes,  as  alfo  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  but 
have  very  little  Beauty,  fo  do  not  deferve  a  Place  in  the 
Flower  Garden.  The  young  Plants  of  this  Sort  are 
gathered  to  boil  inflead  of  Spinach  by  the  Inhabitants  of 
India ,  where  it  grows  naturally,  and  from  thence.  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  Seeds  of  it  as  an  efculent  Plant.. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  America,  from  whence 
I  received  the  Seeds  :  This  grows  with  an  upright  Stem, 
upward-of  three  Feet  high  ;  the  Leaves  and  Stalks  are 
of  a  pale  green  Colour;  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  and  in  Clufters  at 
the  Extremity  of  the  Branches :  They  are  very  long  and 
hang  downward,  of  a  bright  purple  Colour.  I  have  mea- 
fured  fome  of  the  Spikes,  which  were  two  Feet  and  a 
Half  long,  fo  that  many  of  them  reached  the  Ground. 

The  5th  Sort  hath  a  ftrong  Stem,  which  rifes  to  the 
Height  of  feven  or  eight  Feet,  fending  forth  many  ho¬ 
rizontal  Branches  toward  the  Top  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  oblong  rough  green  Leaves.  At  the  Extremity  of 
every  Shoot,  the  cylindrical  Spikes  of  a  purple  Colour 
are  produced  which  hang  downward,  but  thefe  are  Pel— 
dom  half  the  Length  of  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  and 
are  much  thicker.  'Phis  is  the  Sort  of  Amaranth,  which 
is  directed  by  the  College  to  be  ufed  in  Medicine: . 

'The  6th  Sort  grows  near  three  Feet  high,  putting  out 
feveral  Side  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  withoval  blunt 
Leaves  ;  at  the  Ends  of  the  Branches,  the  Spikes  are 
produced  in  Clufters  and  grow  eredf,  thefe.  are.  of  a  deep 
purple  Colour. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  near  four  Feet  high,  the  Stalks 
are  inclining  to  Red,  the  Leaves  are  of  an  oval  . Spear- - 
fhaped  Figure,  green  Colour,  marked  with  purple  Spots,, 
and  have  very  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Spikes  come  out 
at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches  in  Clufters,  as  alfo 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  ;  thefe  are  of  a  pale  greenr 
Colour,  and  grow  ere£t.  I  have  received  the  Seeds  of 
this.  Sort  from  Portugal ,  by  the  Title  of  Bredos,  recom- 

G.  mending 
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mending  it  to  be  cultivated  as  a  culinary  Herb  :  And  alia 
from  America ,  by  the  Title  of  Cururu ,  or  Caterpillar, 
and  recommended  for  the  fame  Purpofe  ;  but  upon  Tri¬ 
al,  I  found  it  greatly  inferior  to  Spinach,  and  other  Herbs 
which  we  have  here  in  Plenty.  Therefore  however  ufe- 
ful  it  may  be  to  the  Inhabitants  of  tbofc  warm  Countries, 
where  many  of  our  common  Vegetables  will  not  thrive, 
it  is  not  worth  the  Trouble  of  cultivating  in  England,  ef- 
pecially  as  it  is  only  in  the  Summer  Months  that  the  Plants 
will  come  up  in  the  full  Ground.  There  are  two  or  three 
more  Species  of  this  Genus,which  grow  naturally  in  the 
Wejl  Indies,  and  are  ufed  for  the  fame  Purpofe,  under  the 
fame  Appellation  of  Caterpiller,  Cururu,  &c.  Of  thefe 
I  have  frequently  received  Seeds  from  thence. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moff  of  the  warm 
Parts  of  Europe ,  and  alfo  in  America  ;  for  wherever  it 
is  permitted  to  fcatter  its  Seeds,  the  Plants  will  come  up 
the  following  Summer,  and  become  troublefome  Weeds, 
as  will  alfo  the  9th  Sort  ;  fo  thefe  are  feldom  cultivated, 
as  they  are  only  preferved  in  Botanic  Gardens  for 
Variety.  The  Stalks  of  both  thefe  fpread  on  the  Ground. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  upward  of  three  Feet  high,  and 
fends  out  many  Side  Branches  ;  thefe  are  hairy,  and  gar- 
nifhed  with  oblong  rough  Leaves.  The  Spikes  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  as  alfo  at  the  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Branches,  growing  horizontally,  and  are 
of  a  green  Colour.  There  is  little  Beauty  in  this  Plant, 
therefore  it  is  feldom  admitted  to  Gardens. 

The  1  ith  Sort  has  been  long  in  England,  and  was  for¬ 
merly  propagated  in  Flower  Gardens,  but  is  now  become 
a  common  Weed,  frequently  growing  upon  Dunghills : 
For  as  the  Plants  abound  with  Seeds,  fo  where  they  are 
permitted  to  fcatter,  Plenty  of  the  Plants  will  come  up 
the  following  Summer.  Thefe  Seeds  wall  remain  in  the 
Ground  feveral  Years,  and  as  often  as  they  are  turned  up 
to  the  Surface,  they  will  produce  Plants  ;  fo  that  when 
Plants  are  buffered  to  Hand  till  their  Seeds  fall,  there  will 
be  every  Summer  frefh  Crops  for  feveral  Years. 

The  1  2th  Sort  grows  about  two  Feet  high,  putting 
out  many  Side  Branches,  fo  as  to  form  a  bufhy  Plant  ; 
the  Leaves  are  oblong,  and  the  Spikes  come  out  at  eve- 
Ty  Joint,  where  the  Stalks  are  armed  with  fharp  Prick¬ 
les  ;  and  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  the  Spikes 
are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  Side  :  Thefe  are  flender, 
and  are  inclining  to  a  brown  Colour,  fo  make  no  great 
Figure,  therefore  is  rarely  allowed  to  have  a  Place 
in  Gardens. 

The  Seeds  of. the  13th  Sort  were  fent  me  from  the 
Bahama  Iflands,  as  an  efculent  Plant,  bearing  fine  Flow- 
crs.  Th's  grows  three  Feet  high,  with  purple  Stalks 
and  Leaves  ;  the  Spikes  are  fhort  and  cylindrical ;  thefe 
are  frequently  produced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks, 
but  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Stalk  arifes  a  large  Clufler 
of  Spikes  which  are  placed  crofswife,  with  one  upright 
Spike  in  the  Middle.  Thefe  are  of  a  bright  purple  Co¬ 
lour  at  firft,  but  afterward  change  to  a  darker  Colour,  as 
the  Seeds  ripen. 

The  14th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  North  America,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to  Europe,  but  is  now  become 
a  common  Weed  in  many  Gardens  near  London,  fo  is 
feldom  allowed  a  Place,  except  in  Botanic  Gardens. 

The  Sorts  which  are  worthy  of  a  Place  in  the  Plea- 
fure  Garden,  are  particularly  the  iff  and  2d.  Thefe  are 
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tender,  and  require  fome  Art  and  Care  to  bring  them  to 
any  perfe&ion  in  England,  therefore  their  Management 
will  be  hereafter  more  particularly  inferted. 

Next  to  thefe  are  the  4th,  5th,  and  13th  Sorts.  The 
Seeds  of  thefe  fhouldbe  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed 
toward  the  End  of  March,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  Air  admitted  to  them 
in  mild  Weather,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak. 
When  they  are  large  enough  to  tranfplant  there  fhould 
be  another  moderate  hot  Bed  provided,  to  which  they 
fhould  be  removed,  placing  them  at  fix  Inches  Diflance 
every  Way,  obferving  to  water  them,  as  alfo  to  fhade 
them  from  the  Sun  until  they  have  taken  new  Root,  af¬ 
ter  which  the  Air  fhould  be  freely  admitted  to  them,  at 
all  times  when  the  Weather  is  favourable  ;  their  Water¬ 
ings  iliould  be  frequent,  but  not  given  in  greater  Quanti¬ 
ties.  As  the  Plants  advance,  and  the  Warmth  of  the 
Seafon  increafes,  they  fhould  have  a  greater  Share  of 
Air,  that  by  Degrees  they  may  be  hardened  to  bear  the 
open  Air.  Toward  the  end  of  'June  they  may  be  taken 
up  with  large  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  plant¬ 
ed  fome  into  Pots,  and  others  into  the  Borders  of  the 
Pieafure  Garden,  obferving  to  fhade  them  until  they  have 
taken  good  Root  ;  after  which  they  mild  be  frequent¬ 
ly  watered  in  dry  Weather,  efpecially  thofe  in  the 
Pots,  for  thefe  will  reqtiire  Watering  every  Evening  in 
warm  dry  Weather.  The  5  th  Sort  will  not  thrive  in 
Pots,  fo  fhould  be  planted  in  a  rich  light  Soil,  where  if 
it  is  allowed  Room,  and  plentifully  watered  in  dry  Wea¬ 
ther,  the  Plants  will  grow  to  a  very  large  Size,  and  make 
a  fine  Appearance. 

The  1 2th  Sort  is  alfo  tender,  fo  whoever  is  inclinable 
to  cultivate  that  Plant,  fhould  treat  it  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  is  directed  for  the  former. 

The  other  Sorts  are  hardy  enough  to  grow  in  the  open 
Air,  fo  may  be  fown  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in  the  Spring, 
and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  may  be 
transplanted  into  any  Part  of  the  Garden,  where  they 
will  thrive,  and  produce  Plenty  of  Seeds,  which,  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  will  flock  the  Garden  with  Plants. 

I  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  Culture  of  the  mofl  valua.- 
ble  Kinds,  which  are  more  generally  cultivated  in  Gar¬ 
dens  for  their  Beauty :  Viz.  the  1  ft  and  2d  Sorts. 

Thefe  two  Sorts  of  Amaranths  muft  be  fown  on  a 
good  hot  Bed  in  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March  at 
farthei!  ;  and  in  about  a  Fortnight’s  Time,  if  the  Bed 
is  in  good  Temper,  the  Plants  will  rife  ;  when  you  mull 
prepare  another  hot  Bed,  covered  with  good  rich  light 
Earth,  about  four  Inches  thick  ;  then  raife  up  the  young 
Plants  with  your  Finger,  fo  as  not  to  break  off  the  ten¬ 
der  Roots,  and  prick  them  into  your  new  hot  Bed  about 
four  Inches  diffant  every  Way,  giving  them  a  gentle 
Watering  to  fettle  the  Earth  to  their  Roots^  but  in  do¬ 
ing  this  be  very  cautious  not  to  bear  the  young  Plants 
down  to  the  Ground  by  hafty  Watering,  which  rarely 
rife  again,  or  at  leaf!  fo  as  to  recover  their  former  Strength 
in  a  long  Time,  but  very  often  rot  in  the  Stems  and  die 
quite  away. 

In  the  Middle  of  the  Day  keep  them  fereened  with 
Mats  from  the  great  Heat  of  the  Sun,  and  give  them 
Air  by  raifing  up  the  Glafies  with  a  fmall  Stone  ;  and, 
if  the  Glaffes  are  wet,  it  will  be  proper  to  turn  them 
every  Day,  in  good  Weather,  that  they  may  dry  ;  for 
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the  Mo'tfture  which  is  occafioned  by  the  Fermentation 
of  the  Dung,  and  Perfpiration  of  the  Plants,  is  of  a 
noxious  Quality,  and  very  unkindly  to  Plants  ;  fo  that 
if  the  Weather  happens  to  prove  bad,  that  you  cannot 
turn  your  Glafles,  it  will  be  of  great  Service  to  your 
Plants  to  wipe  off  all  the  Moifture  two  or  three  Times 
a  Day  with  a  woollen  Cloth,  to  prevent  its  dropping  on 
the  Plants.  When  they  are  firmly  rooted  and  begin  to 
grow,  you  mud  give  them  Air  every  Day,  more  or  lefs, 
as  the  Weather  is  cold  or  hot,  to  prevent  their  draw¬ 
ing  up  too  faff,  which  greatly  weakens  their  Stems. 

In  about  three  Weeks  or  a  Month,  thefe  Plants 
will  have  grown  fo  as  to  meet,  and  will  (land  in  need 
of  another  hot  Bed,  which  fihould  be  of  a  moderate 
Temper,  and  covered  with  the  fame  rich  Earth  about 
fix  Inches  thick,  in  which  they  fhould  be  removed,  ob¬ 
serving  to  take  them  up  with  as  much  Earth  about  their 
Roots  as  poflible,  and  plant  them  feven  or  eight  Inches 
Diftance  every  Way,  giving  them  fome  Water  to  fettle 
the  Earth  about  their  Roots ;  but  be  very  careful  not 
to  water  them  heavily,  fo  as  to  bear  down  the  Plants, 
as  before  diredted  ;  and  keep  them  fhaded  in  the  Heat  of 
the  Day,  until  they  have  taken  frefh  Roots ;  be  fure  to 
refrefh  them  often  gently  with  Water,  and  give  them 
Air  in  Proportion  to  the  Heat  of  the  Weather,  covering 
the  Glades  with  Mats  every  Night,  led  the  Cold  chill 
your  Beds,  and  flop  the  Growth  of  the  Plants. 

In  the  Beginning  of  May  you  mud  provide  another 
hot  Bed,  which  fhould  be  covered  with  a  deep  Frame, 
that  your  Plants  may  have  room  to  grow.  Upon  this 
hot  Bed  you  mud  fet  as  many  Three-penny  Pots  as  can 
iland  within  the  Campafs  of  the  Frame  ;  thefe  Pots 
mud  be  filled  with  good  rich  Earth,  and  the  Cavities 
between  each  Pot  filled  up  with  any  common  Earth,  to 
prevent  the  Heat  of  the  Bed  from  evaporating,  and 
Filing  the  Frame  with  noxious  Steams  ;  then  with  a 
Trowel,  or  fome  fuch  Indrument,  take  up  your  Plants 
from  the  former  hot  Bed,  with  as  much  Earth  as  pof- 
fible  to  the  Roots,  and  place  each  fingle  Plant  in  the 
Middle  of  one  of  the  Pots,  filling  the  Pot  up  with  the 
Earth  before  deferibed,  and  fettle  it  clofe  to  the  Root 
of  the  Plant  with  your  Hands  ;  water  them  gently,  as 
before,  and  fhade  them  in  the  Heat  of  the  !>iy  from 
the  Violence  of  the  Sun,  by  covering  the  Glafles  with 
Mats  ;  refrefh  them  often  with  Water,  and  give  them 
a  good  Quantity  of  Air  in  the  Day-time. 

In  about  three  Weeks  more  thefe  Plants  will  have 
grown  to  a  confiderable  Size  and  Strength,  fo  that  you 
mud  now  raife  the  Glafles  very  much  in  the  Day-time  ; 
and  when  the  Air  is  foft,  and  the  Sun  is  clouded,  draw 
off  the  Glafles,  and  expofe  them  to  the  open  Air,  and 
repeat  this  as  often  as  the  Weather  will  permit  ;  which 
will  harden  them  by  Degrees  to  be  removed  abroad  into 
the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain  the  whole  Seafon  ; 
but  it  is  not  advifeable  to  fet  thefe  Plants  out  until  a 
Week  in  July ,  obferving  to  do  it  when  the  Air  is  per¬ 
fectly  foft,  and  in  a  gentle  Shower  of  Rain. 

Let  them  at  firfl  be  fet  near  the  Shelter  of  a  Hedge 
for  two  or  three  Days,  where  they  may  be  fereened  from 
the  Violence  of  the  Sun,  and  drong  Winds,  to  which 
they  mud  be  inured  by  Degrees.  Thefe  Plants,  w'hen 
grown  to  a  good  Stature,  perfpire  freely,  and  mud  be 
jvery  Day  refreflied  with  Water,  if  the  Weather  proves 
Lot  and  dry  j  otherwife  they  will  dint,  and  never  produce 
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fo  large  Leaves,  as  thofe  which  are  fkilfully  treated- 
This  is  the  proper  Management,  in  order  to  have 
fine  Amaranths  ;  which,  if  rightly  followed,  and  the 
Kinds  are  good,  in  a  favourable  Seafon,  will  produce 
wonderful  large  fine  Leaves,  and  are  the  greatefl  Or¬ 
nament  to  a  good  Garden  for  upwards  of  two  Months. 

When  the  Seafon  proves  cold,  thefe  Plants  fhould  be 
kept  longer  under  the  Glafles  ;  and,  if  the  Heat  of  the 
Bed  is  fpent,  there  fhould  be  a  frelh  Bed  made,  either 
in  a  Glafs  Cafe,  or  where  fuch  a  Conveniency  is  want¬ 
ing,  there  may  be  one  contrived  by  ereCting  fome  of 
the  Lights  which  were  placed  over  Cucumbers,  round 
a  hot  Bed,  and  cover  thofe  with  the  fame  Lights  on 
the  Top,  fo  as  to  refemble  a  Glafs  Stove.  On  this  hot 
Bed  you  fhould  place  your  Amaranths,  at  fuch  a  Dif- 
tance  from  each  other,  as  to  allow-  them  room  to  fpread  ; 
obferving  to  refrefh  them  often  with  Water,  and  in 
warm  Weather  let  them  have  Plenty  of  frefh  Air.  With 
this  Management  the  Plants  may  be  raifed  five  or  fix  Feet 
high,  and  their  Leaves  will  come  to  the  moll  beautiful 
Colours  ;  after  which  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open 
Air,  and  removed  to  adorn  any  Part  of  the  Garden. 
AMARANTHUS  CR1STATUS  or  Cockfcomb; 
See  Celojia. 

AMARYLLIS,  Lily-daffodil. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  an  oblong  compreffed  Spatha ,  or  Sheath ,  which 
enclofes  the  Flower  Buds ,  and  opens  Side  Ways,  grows 
dry,  and  is  permanent  ;  the  Flower  bath  fix  Spear-Jhaped 
Petals  ;  in  the  Center  is  Jituated  the  roundijh  furrowed 
Germen,  fupporting  a  fender  Style,  which  is  erdwned  with 
a  three  cornered  Stigma  ;  this  is  attended  by  fx  Awl-jhaped 
Stamina,  which  are  crowned  with  incumbent  Summits.  Af¬ 
ter  the  Flower  is  pa (l,  the  Germen  becomes  an  oval  Cap- 
fule ,  opening  in  three  Parts,  having  three  Cells,  which  con¬ 
tain  round  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Amaryllis  fpathd  uniford,,  corolla  cequali,  flami- 
nibus  declinitis.  Lin.  Lily  Daffodil  with  a  fingle  Flower 
in  each  Cover,  which  is  equal,  and  declined  Stamina. 
Yellow  Autumnal  NarcifTus. 

2.  Amaryllis  fpathd  uniford,  corolla  cequali,  piflilh 
declinato.  H.  C.  Lily  Daffodil  with  a  fingle  Flower  in 
each  Sheath,  which  has  equal  Petals,  and  the  Pointal 
declining.  Commonly  called  Atamufco  Lily. 

3.  Amaryllis  fpathd  uniflor a,  corolla  incequali,  geni- 
talibus  declinatis,  IP.  C.  Lily  Daffodil  with  one  Flower 
in  each  Cover,  which  has  unequal  Petals,  and  the  Sta¬ 
mina  and  Style  are  declined.  Jacobeea  Lily. 

4.  Amaryllis  fpathd  multiflora,  corollis  revolutis  geni- 
talibus  friclis.  H.  Up.  Lily  Daffodil  with  many  Flow¬ 
ers  in  one  Cover  ;  the  Petals  equal,  fpread  open,  and 
turned  backward,  with  broken  Stamina,  commonly  cal¬ 
led  Guernfey  Lily. 

5.  Amaryllis  fpathd  multiflora,  corollis  campanulatis 
requalibus,  genitalibus  declinatis.  H.  C.  Lily  Daffodil 
with  many  Flowers  in  one  Cover  ;  the  Petals  equal  and 
Bell-fhaped,  and  the  Stamina  declined.  Belladonna  Lily. 

6.  Amaryllis  fpathd  multiford  corollis  campanulatis 
marginibus  reflexis  genitalibus  declinatis.  Lily  Daffodil 
with  many  Flowers  in  one  Cover,  the  Petals  equal  and 
Bell-fhaped,  their  Borders  turning  backward,  and  de¬ 
clining  Stamina.  Mexican  Lily. 

Q  2  7.  Amaryllis 
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7.  Amaryllis  fpatha  multiflora ,  corolUs  campanula- 
tis  eequalibus,  /capo  compreffo  longitudini  umbella.  Flor. 
Leyd.  36.  Lily  Daffodil  with  many  Flowers  in  one  Co¬ 
ver  ;  the  Petals  equal,  and  the  Cover  compreffed  the 
Length  of  the  Umbel.  African  Lily. 

8.  Amaryllis  fpatha  multifiord,  corollis  campanula- 
tis  eequalibus,  fcapo  tercti  ancipiti.  Flor.  Leyd.  36.  Lily 
Daffodil  with  many  Flowers  in  one  Cover  ;  the  Petals 
equal,  and  the  Cover  opening  two  Ways.  Zeylon  Lily. 

9.  Amaryllis  fpatha  multifiord ,  foliis  cihatis.  Flor. 
Leyd.  37.  Lily  Daffodil  with  many  Flowers  in  one  Co: 
ver,  and  the  Edges  of  the  Leaves  hairy.  African 

Scarlet  Lily.  .  ^  1  . 

10.  Amaryllis  fpatbd  uniford,  corolla  aqualt,  flanu- 

nibus  ereflis.  Lily  Daffodil  with  one  F lower  in  a  Co¬ 
ver,  with  equal  Petals,  and  eredl  Stamina.  Spnng 
yellow,  Lily  Narciffus. 

11.  Amaryllis  fpatha  multifiord  corollis  inaqualibus 
foliis  linguiformibus.  Buttn.  Lily  Daffodil  with  many 

Flowers  in  a  Cover,  whofe  Petals  are  unequal,  and 
Leaves  fhaped  like  a  T.  ongue.  Brunfwigia  of  Dr.  lie  fcr. 

12.  Amaryllis  fpatha  triford  corollis  campanulatis 
eequalibus  genitalibus  dsclinatis.  Lily  Daffodil  with  three 
F  lowers  in  each  Cover,  whole  Petals  are  equal  and  U/tll- 
fhaped,  with  declining  Stamina. 

The  iff  Sort  is  a  very  hardy  Plant,  which  increafcs 
very  faff  by  Offsets.  The  Seafon  for  tranfplanting  thefe 
Roots  is  any  time  from  May  to  the  End  of  July,  when 
their  Leaves  are  decayed,  after  which  it  will  be  too 
‘late  to  remove  them  ;  for  they  will  begin  to  pufh  out 
new  Fibres  by  the  Middle  of  Augujl ,  if  the  Seafon  be 
moift,  and  many  times  they  flower  the  Beginning  of 
September  ;  fo  that  if  they  are  then  tranfplanted,  it  will 
fpoil  their  flowering.  This  Plant  will  grow  in  any  Soil 
or  Situation  ;  but  it  will  thrive  beft  in  a  frefh  light  dry 
Soil,  and  in  an  open  Situation  ;  1.  e.  not  under  the  JDnp- 
ing  of  Trees,  nor  too  near  to  Walls.  It  is  commonly 
called  by  the  Gardeners,  the  yellow  Autumnal  Narcif¬ 
fus,  &c.  and  is  ufually  fold  by  them  with  Colchicums,  for 
Autumnal  Ornaments  to  Gardens ;  for  which  Purpofe 
this  is  a  pretty  Plant,  as  it  will  frequently  keep  flower¬ 
ing  from  the  Middle  of  September  to  the  Middle  of  No¬ 
vember,  provided  the  Froff  is  not  io  fevere  as  to  deftroy 
the  Flowers ;  for  although  there  is  but  one  Flower  in 
each  Cover,  yet  there  is  a  Succeflion  of  Flowers  from 
the  fame  Root,  efpecially  when' they  are  fuffered  to  re¬ 
main  three  or  four  Years  unremoved.  The  Flowers 
feldom  rife  above  three  or  four  Inches  high  ;  it  is  fhaped 
fomewhat  like  the  Flowers  of  the  large  yellow  Crocus  ; 
thefe  have  their  green  Leaves  come  up  at  the  fame  Time, 
like  the  Saffron,  and  after  the  Flowers  are  part,  the 
Leaves  increafe  all  the  Winter.  The  Roots  are  bul¬ 
bous,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Narciffus,  fo  are 
proper  Ornaments  for  fuch  Borders  as  are  planted  with 
Cyclamens,  Saffron,  Autumnal  Crocus,  Colchicums, 
and  fuch  low  Autumnal  Flowers.. 

The  10th  Sort  is  more  rare  in  England  than  any  of 
the  other,  at  prefent.  It  was  formerly  in  feveral  curi¬ 
ous  Gardens,  but  as  it  flowers  at  a  Seafon  when  there 
are  fo  many  finer  Sorts  in  Beauty  ;  fo  it  was  neglefted 
and  caff  out  of  the  Gardens,  whereby  it  is  almoft  loft 
in  England:  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
where  it  flowers  early  in  January.  This  is  as  hardy  as 
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the  iff  Sort,  and  may  be  planted  in  the  open  Borders, 
and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  iff,  excepting 
that  this  will  not  lofe  its  Leaves  fo  foon,  fo  fhould  not 
be  taken  out  of  the  Ground  to  tranfplant,  till  the  End 
of  July ,  or  Beginning  of  Auguf.  It  flowers  in  April 
or  the  Beginning  of  May,  bbt  is  not  of  long  Duration. 

The  2d  Sort  is  a  Native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina , 
in  which  Countries  it  grows  very  plentifully  in  the  Fields 
and  Woods,  where  its  Flowers  make  a  beautiful  Ap 
pearance  in  the  Spring.  The  Flowers  of  this  Sort  are  pro¬ 
duced  Angle,  and  at  their  firft  Appearance  have  a  fine 
Carnation  Colour  on  their  Outfide  ;  but  this  fades  away’’ 
to  a  pale,  or  almoft  white,  before  the  Flowers  decay. 
This  Plant  is  fo  hardy,  as  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in 
England,  provided  the  Roots  are  planted  in  a  warm  Si¬ 
tuation,  and  on  a  dry  Soil ;  it  may  be  propagated  by  Oflf- 
fets  from  the  Roots,  which  they  put  out  pretty  plenti¬ 
fully,  efpecially  if  they  are  not  tranfplanted  oftener  than 
once  in  three  Years.  The  Flowers  of  this  Sort  are  al¬ 
moft  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  ftnall  Orange  Lily,  but 
do  not  grow  above  fix  or  eight  Inches  high  ;  they  ap¬ 
pear  the  latter  End  of  May,  or  Beginning  of  June,  and 
fometimes  it  flowers  in  Auguf  in  this  Country. 

The  3d  Sort,  which  is  commonly  called  Jccobeea 
Lily,  is  now  become  pretty  common  in  the  curious  Gar¬ 
dens  in  England,  the  Roots  fending  forth  Plenty  of 
Offsets,  efpecially  when  they  are  kept  in  a  moderate 
Warmth  in  Winter:  for  the  Roots  of  this  Kind  will 
live  in  a  good  Green-houfe,  or  may  be  preferved  thro’ 
the  Winter  under  a  common  hot  Bed  frame  ;  but  then 
they  will  not  flower  fo  often,  nor  fend  out  fo  many  Off- 
fets,  as  when  they  are  placed  in  a  moderate  Stove  in 
Winter.  This  Sort  will  produce  its  Flowers  two  or 
three  times  in  a  Year,  and  is  not  regular  to  any  Seafon  ; 
but  from  March  to  the  Beginning  of  September,  the  Flow¬ 
ers  will  be  produced  when  the  Roots  are  in  Vigour. 
The  Stems  of  thefe  Flowers  are  produced  from  the 
Sides  of  the  Bulbs,  fo  that  after  the  Flowers  produced 
on  one  Side  are  decayed,  there  is  another  Stalk  arifes 
from  the  other  Side  of  the  Bulbs;  but  there,,  is  rare¬ 
ly  more  than  one  Flower  produced  on  the  fame  Stalk. 
Thefe  Flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  very  deep  Red  ;  the 
under  petals,  or  Flower  Leaves,  are  very  large,  and 
the  whole  Flower  ftands  nodding  on  one  Side  of  the  Stalk, 
making  a  beautiful  Appearance.  This  fhould  be  called 
the  Mexican  Lily,  rather  than  the  other,  fo  named  by  the 
Gardeners  ;  this  being  a  Native  of  Mexico ,  whereas  the 
other  is  common  to  all  the  Iflands  in  the  Wef  -Indies. 

It  is  propagated  by  Offsets,  which  may  be  taken  off 
every  Year  ;  the  beft  time  to  fhift  and  part  thefe  Roots 
is  in  Auguf,  that  they  may  take  good  Root  before  Win¬ 
ter  ;  in  doing  of  this,  there  fhould  be  care  taken  not  to 
'break  off  the  Fibres  from  their  Roots.  They  fhould  be 
planted  in  Pots  of  a  middling  Size,  filled  with  light 
Kitchen  Garden  Earth  ;  and  if  they  are  kept  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  Degree  of  Warmth,  they  will  produce  their  Flow¬ 
ers  in  Plenty,  and  the  Roots  will  make  great  Increafe. 

The  6th  Sort,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Lily,  is  not  quite  fo  hardy  as  the  former  Sort,  fo 
muft  be  placed  in  a  warm  Stove  ;  and  if  fhe  Pots  are 
plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  the  Roots 
will  thrive  better,  and  the  Flowers  will  be  ftrong.  This 
Sort  is  increafed  by  Offsets,  as  the  others  of  this  Tribe  ; 
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and  it  flowers  ufually  the  Beginning  of  Spring,  when 
it  makes  a  fine  Appearance  in  the  Stove  ;  the  Flower 
Stems  of  this  Sort,  feldom  rife  more  than  one  Foot 
high,  each  Stem  fupports]  two  three,  or  four  Flowers, 
rarely  more  than  that  Number.  The  Flowers  are  large, 
and  of  a  bright  Copper  Colour,  inclining  to  red,  the 
Spatha,  or  Sheath,  which  covers  the  Buds  before  they 
open,  divides  into  two  Parts  to  the  Bottom,  Handing 
on  each  Side  the  Umbel  of  Flowers,  joined  to  the  fmall 
Foot  Stalks.  This  doth  not  produce  Seeds  in  England . 

The  8th  Sort  is  alfo  tender,  and  mull  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  6th  ;  this  is  more  comriion  in 
the  Gardens  in  Holland  than  in  this  Country  ;  and  as 
it  is  a  Plant  which  increafes  but  {lowly,  will  not  be  very 
common  here.  This  flowers  ufually  in  June  and  July  ; 
and  fometimes  the  fame  Root  will  flower  again  in  Au¬ 
tumn  ;  for  if  the  Pots  are  plunged  in  a  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  the  Roots  generally  flower  twice  evrey  Year, 
but  the  Flowers  are  not  of  long  Duration.  This  Sort 
grows  naturally  in  the  Wef -Indies,  from  whence  I  have 
received  the  Roots  and  Seeds. 

The  7  th  and  9th  Sorts  are  more  hardy,  and  may 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Jacobaa  Lily  ; 
thefe  will  increafe  pretty  faft  by  Offsets,  when 
properly  managed,  efpecially  the  9th,  which  fends  out 
many  Offsets,  fo  as  to  fill  the  Pots  with  Roots,  but  it 
feldom  flowers  in  England.  The  'Leaves  of  this  iare 
long  and  narrow,  not  much  unlike  thofe  of  the  Snow¬ 
drop.  The  Petals  of  the  Flower  turn  back  like  thofe 
of  the  Guernfey  Lily,  but  are  of  a  lighter  Colour,  rather 
inclining  to  Scarlet  ;  the  Roots  are  fmall.  The  7  th  Sort 
ufually  flowers  inWinter,  if  the  Pots  are  placed  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  Stove  ;  and  as  at  that  Seafon  there  are  few  Flowers 
in  the  open  Air,  fo  thefe  are  the  more  valuable. 

I  received  Roots  of  both  thefe  Sorts  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ,  which  have  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden. 
The  7  th  Sort  produces  a  great  Number  of  Flowers 
in  each  Umbel,  of  a  deep  purple  Colour,  but  the  Stalk 
which  fupports  them,  rarely  rifes  more  than  three  Inches 
high  ;  thefe  Flowers  appear  in  December.  The  Roots 
are  very  large,  and  the  Leaves  very  long,  but  narrow. 

The  nth  Sort  is  figured  by  Ferrarius  in  his  Gar¬ 
den  of  Flowers,  as  alfo  by  Morrifon  in  his  Hiffory  of 
Plants  ;  but  Dr.  Heifer  has  feparated  this  from  the  Ge¬ 
nus,  and  has  conftituted  a  new  Genus  by  the  Title  of 
Brunfvuigia ,  in  honour  to  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick.  But 
although  the  Shape  of  the  Flowers  in  this  Plant  are 
different  from  mod  of  the  others  of  this  Genus,  yet  as 
there  is  a  Uniformity  in  the  charadteriftic  Notes  of  the 
Genus,  fo  it  fhould  not  be  feparated  ;  for  the  Jacobaa 
Lily  differs  in  the  Form  of  its  Flowers,  from  the  other 
Species,  full  as  much  as  this,  therefore  might  for  the 
fame  reafon  be  feparated  from  this  Genus. 

This  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  good  Hope ,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Roots,  which  have  fucceeded  in 
the  Chelfea  Garden.  The  Bulbs  are  large  and  almoil 
round  ;  the  Leaves  long,  broad,  and  rounded  at  their  Ex¬ 
tremities  ;  thefe  fpread  two  Ways  on  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  •,  and  come  up  after  the  Flower  Stem  appears, 
which  is  generally  in  November  ;  after  the  Flowers  are 
paff,  the  Leaves  increafe  till  Spring,  and  in  May  they 
begin  to  decay,  fo  that  from  the  Middle  -of  June  to 
Q elder,  the  Roots  are  entirely  naked  of  Leaves. 
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The  1 2th  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  Africa ,  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  Roots  of  this  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hops 
■with  the  former.  This  produces  its  Flowers  in  Febru- 
ry  and  March.  The  Stems  rife  near  two  Feet  high,  and 
have  commonly  but  three  Flowers  inclofed  in  each  Sheath, 
or  Cover.  The  Flowers  are  as  large  as  thole  of  the  Bel¬ 
ladonna  Lily,  and  are  of  the  fame  Form  growing  eredt, 
but  of  a  deeper  red  Colour  ;  the  Leaves  are  long  and 
narrow,  and  have  a  hollow  Furrow  on  their  upper  Side, 
where  there  is  a  pale  Stripe  running  the  Length  of  the 
Leaves,  and  are  very  like  thofe  of  the  American  Pan¬ 
cratium.  Thefe  Leaves  decay  in  Summer,  as  thofe  of 
the  former,  and  appear  again  at  the  fame  Seafon. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner, 
as  hath  been  directed  for  the  Jacobcsa  Lily,  with  this 
Difference  only,  of  placing  thefe  in  Winter  in  a  -Stove, 
where  there  is  a  moderate  Share  of  Warmth,  for  the 
Roots  of  thefe  will  not  endure  fo  much  cold  as  thole, 
nor  fhould  they  have  fo  much  Water  given  them. 

The  beff  Time  to  tranfplant  thefe  Roots  is  about  the 
Beginning  of  Auguf ,  when  their  Leaves  are  quite  de¬ 
cayed,  and  before  they  put  out  new  Fibres,  for  it  will  / 
be  very  improper  to  remove  them  afterwards. 

All  thefe  bulbous-rooted  Flowers  delight  in  a  loofe 
fancly  Earth,  mixed  with  good  Kitchen  Garden  Mould  ; 
and  require  but  little  Water  when  their  Leaves  decay, 
and  the  Roots  are  not  in  a  growing  State  ;  for 
much  Moiffure  at  that  time  will  often  caufe  them  to 
rot  ;  but  when  they  are  growing,  and  putting  out  their 
Flower  Stems,  they  fhould  be  frequently  refrefhed  with 
Water,  but  not  given  in  too  great  Quantities  at  a  time. 
The  Pots,  with  the  tender  Sorts,  fhould  conftantly  be 
kept  in  the  Stove  ;  and  in  Summer  they  fhould  have  as 
much  free  Air  as  poflible  ;  for  although  fome  of  thefe 
Sorts  may  be  kept  abroad  in  Summer,  yet  they  do  not 
thrive  fo  well,  nor  flower  fo  conftantly,  as  thofe  which 
are  treated  in  the  manner  here  deferibed. 

The  5  th  Sort,  which  is  called  the  Belladonna  Lily, 
was  brought  to  England  from  Portugal ,  where  the  Gar¬ 
dens  did  fome  Years  ago  abound  with  thefe  Flowers; 
for  the  Roots  increafe  very  faff,  efpecially  in  fuch  Coun¬ 
tries  where  they  live  in  the  open  Air.  The  Gardens  in 
Italy  have  alfo  great  Quantities  of  thefe  Flowers,  efpe¬ 
cially  about  Florence ;  where,  at  the  Seafon  of  their 
flowering,  they  are  commonly  fold  in  the  Markets  to 
adorn  their  Rooms  ;  the  Italians  call  it  Narciffus  Bella¬ 
donna.  This  Plant  thrives  fo  well  in  Italy,  as  to  need 
no  other  Culture  than  the  common  Lily  ;  and  although 
it  does  not  flower  untill  Auguf ,  yet  it  commonly  pro¬ 
duces  good  Seeds  in  that  Country,  from  which  they 
propagate  them  in  great  Plenty  ;  but  with  us  they  re¬ 
quire  more  Care,  otherwife  they  cannot  be  preferved. 
The  Roots  of  this  Sort  were  generally  planted  in  Pots, 
and  placed  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame,  to  fereen  them  from 
the  Froft  in  Winter  ;  for  as  their  green  Leaves  come 
out  in  Autumn,  and  continue  growing  all  the  Winter, 
fo  when  they  are  expofed  to  the  Froff,  whereby  their 
Leaves  are  killed,  the  Roots  will  be  in  Danger  of  pe- 
rilhing,  but  if  they  fhould  lurvive,  they  will  be  greatly 
weakened  by  it.  With  this  Culture  the  Roots  were 
preferved,  but  they  did  not  conifantly  flower,  nor  in¬ 
creafe  in  Offsets  very  faff,  fo  that  few  Gardens  were 
furnifhed  with  this  Plant  ;  and  of  late  Years  the  Roots 
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have  been  very  fcarce  in  Portugal ,  for  the  Jacobaa  Lily 
having  been  introduced  into  that  Country,  has  fiupplant- 
ed  the  other,  in  moil  of  their  Gardens,  fo  that  the  Roots 
which  have  been  brought  from  thence  of  late  Years  for 
the  Belladonna  Lily,  have  proved  the  Jacobaa  Lily. 

The  method  in  which  I  have  cultivated  this  Plant  for 
fome  Years  pail,  with  great  Succefs,  is  as  follows.  I 
prepared  a  Border  next  a  South  Weil  afpected  Wall,  of 
about  fix  Feet  wide,  in  the  following  Manner,  viz.  I 
removed  all  the  Earth  to  the  Depth  of  three  Feet,  then 
I  put  fome  very  rotten  Dung  in  the  Bottom,  fix  Inches 
thick,  upon  which  I  laid  light  Garden  Mould  about 
twenty  Inches  deep  ;  after  making  this -level,  I  placed 
the  Roots  at  fix  Inches  Diifance  every  Way,  and  then 
covered  them  over  with  light  Tandy  Earth,  to  the 
Height  of  the  Border,  whereby  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Roots  were  five  or  fix  Inches  buried,  and  in  the  Winter 
I  covered  the  Border  all  over  writh  rotten  Tanners  Bark, 
three  Inches  deep,  to  prevent  the  Frolls  from  penetrating 
the  Ground  ;  and  when  the  Frofi:  was  very  fevere,  I 
laid  fome  Mats  or  Straw  over  the  Leaves  to  protect  them 
from  being  killed.  With  this  Management  the  Roots 
have  greatly  increafed,  and  have  conflantly  flowered 
every  Year  ;  fome  of  them  have  put  out  two  or  three 
Stems,  which  grew  near  three  Feet  high,  and  produced 
many  Flowers  in  each  Umbel,  which  have  made  a  fine 
Appearance  during  the  Month  of  Odiober.  This  Plant 
produces  its  Flowers  in  Odlober,  and  the  green  Leaves 
come  up  foon  after,  and  abide  all  the  Winter  and 
Spring  until  June,  at  which  Time  they  decay ;  foon  after 
which  the  Roots  fhould  be  tranfplanted,  for  if  they  are 
let  Hand  till  July,  they  will  have  fent  forth  new  Fibres, 
when  it  will  greatly  injure  the  Roots,  if  they  aredilfurbed. 
If  fome  of  thefe  Roots  are  planted  in  a  warm  Border, 
clofe  to  a  South  Wall,  and  on  a  dry  Soil,  they  will  thrive 
very  well,  efpecially  if  they  are  covered  in  fevere  Frofi ; 
and  thefe  Roots  will  flower  much  flronger  than  thofe 
which  are  kept  in  Pots,  and  will  multiply  fafler. 

The  4th  Sort  is  fuppofed  to  come  originally  from 
"Japan ,  but  has  been  many  Years  cultivated  in  the  Gar¬ 
dens  of  Guernfcy  and  Jerfey  ;  in  both  which  Places,  they 
feem  to  thrive  as  well  as  in  their  native  Country ; 
from  thofe  Iflands  their  Roots  are  fent  annually  to 
the  Curious  in  mod  Parts  of  Europe ,  and  are  commonly 
called  Guernfey  Lilies.  The  Roots  of  this  Plant  are  ge¬ 
nerally  brought  over  in  July  or  Angujl  ;  but  the  fooner 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  Ground  after  their  Leaves  de¬ 
cay,  they  are  the  better  :  For  although  the  Roots  which 
are  taken  up  when  their  Flower  Stems  begin  to  appear, 
will  flower,  yet  their  Flowers  will  not  be  fo  large,  nor 
will  their  Roots  be  near  fo  good  after,  as  thofe  which 
were  removed  before  they  had  fent  out  frefh  Fibres. 

When  thefe  Roots  come  over,  they  fnould  be  planted 
in  Pots  filled  with  frefh  light  fandy  Earth,  mixed  with 
a  little  very  rotten  Dung,  and  placed  in  a  warm  Situa¬ 
tion,  obferving  now  and  then  to  refrefh  the  Earth  with 
Water  :  But  by  no  Means  let  them  have  too  much  Wet, 
which  would  rot  their  Roots,  efpecially  before  they 
come  up.  About  the  Middle  or  End  of  September, 
fuch  of  the  Roots  as  are  flrong  enough  to  flower,  will 
begin  to  fhew  the  Bud  of  their  Flower  Stem  (which  is 
commonly  of  a  red  Colour)  ;  therefore  you  fhould  re¬ 
move  thofe  Pots  into  a  Situation  where  they  may  have 
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the  full  Benefit  of  the  Sun,  and  may  be  fheltered  from 
flrong  Winds :  but  by  no  Means  place  them  too  near 
a  Wall,  nor  under  Glades,  which  would  draw  them  up 
weak,  and  render  them  lefs  beautiful.  At  this  Seafon 
they  fhould  be  gently  re frefhed  with  Water,  if  the  Wea¬ 
ther  be  warm  and  dry  ;  but  if  it  fhould  prove  very  wet., 
they  fhould  be  fereened  from  it. 

When  the  Flowers  begin  to  open,  the  Pots  fhould  be 
removed  under  fhelter,  to  prevent  the  Flowers  from 
being  injured  by  two  much  Wet :  But  they  mufl  not  be 
kept  too  clofe,  nor  placed  in  a  Situation  too  warm, 
which  would  occafion  their  Colours  to  be  lefs  lively,  and 
haflen  their  Decay.  The  Flowers  of  this  Plant  will 
continue  in  Beauty  (if  rightly  managed)  a  full  Month  : 
and  though  they  have  no  Scent,  yet,  for  the  Richnefs 
of  their  Colour,  they  are  juflly  efleemed  in  the  firfl 
Rank  of  the  flowery  Race. 

After  the  Flowers  are  decayed,  the  green  Leaves  will 
begin  to  fhoot  forth  in  Length,  and  if  fheltered  from 
fevere  Cold  will  continue  growing  all  the  Winter  ;  but 
they  mufl  have  as  much  free  Air  as  poflible  in  mild 
Weather  and  be  covered  only  in  great  Rains  or  Frofls  ; 
for  which  Purpofe  a  common  hot  Bed  Frame  is  the 
properell  Shelter  for  them  ;  under  which  if  they  are 
placed,  the  Glaffes  may  be  taken  off  conflantly  every 
Day  in  dry  open  Weather,  which  will  encourage  the 
Leaves  to  grow  flrong  and  broad  ;  whereas  when  they 
are  placed  in  a  Green-houfe,  or  not  expofed  to  the  open 
Air,  they  will  grow  long  and  flender,  and  have  a  pale 
weak  Afpedt,  whereby  the  Roots  will,  become  weak, 
fo  that  it  feldom  happens  that  they  produce  Flowers 
under  fuch  Management. 

Thefe  Roots  fhould  be  tranfplanted  every  fourth  or 
fifth  Year  toward  the  latter  End  of  June ,  or  beginning 
of  July,  and  planted  into  frefh  Earth  (but  they  fhould 
not  be  oftener  removed,  for  that  would  retard  their 
flowering).  The  Offsets  fhould  alfo  be  taken  off,  and 
planted  into  feveral-  Pots,  which  in  three  Years  Time, 
will  produce  Flowers ;  fo  that  after  a  Perfon  is  once 
flocked  with  thefe  Roots,  they  may  increafe  them,  fo 
as  to  have  a  Supply  of  blowing  Roots,  without  being  at 
the  Trouble  or  Expence  of  fending  to  Guernfey  every 
Year  for  frefh  Roots  ;  and  the  Roots  preferved  here 
will  flower  flronger  than  thofe  which  areufually  brought 
from  thence,  for  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Iflands  are  not 
very  curious  in  cultivating  thefe  Roots  :  Their  ufual 
Method  is  to  plant  them  at  a  great  Diflance  in  a  Bed  of 
common  Earth,  where  they  let  them  remain  for  many 
Years  :  In  which  Time  they  produce  fuch  a  Number 
of  Offsets,  that  many  Times  one  finale  Ciuffer  has 
contained  above  a  hundred  Roots  ;  by  which  Means, 
thofe  which  grow  on  the  Infide  are  fo  much  compreffcd 
by  the  outer  Roots,  that  they  are  perfectly  flatted  ;  and. 
from  the  Number  of  Roots  growing  in  each  Clufler, 
they  are  all  rendered  weak,  and  unfit  to  produce  fuch 
large  Stems  of  Flowers,  as  thofe  which  have  grown 
fingle,  and  are  of  a  fpherical  Figure. 

But  when  a  Perfon  is  po  defied  of  a  large  Number  of 
thefe  Roots,  it  will  be  troublefome  to  preferve  them  in. 
Pots,  therefore  there  fhould  be  a  Bed  prepared  of  the 
following  Earth,  in  fome  well  fheltered  Part  of  the  Gar¬ 
den,  viz.  Take  a  third  Part  of  frefh  Virgin  Earth  from 
a  Failure  Ground,  which  is  light,  then  put  near  an  equal 
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Part  of  Sea  Sand,  to  which  you  fliould  add  rotten  Dung, 
and  fifted  Lime  Rubbifh,  of  each  an  equal  Quantity. 
With  this  Earth  (when  well  mixed  and  incorporated)  you 
fliould  make  your  Bed  about  two  Feet  thick,  railing  it 
about  four  or  five  Inches  above  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground,  if  the  Situation  be  dry  ;  but  if  the  Ground  be 
wet,  it  fliould  be  railed  eight  or  nine  Inches  higher. 
In  this  Bed,  about  the  Beginning  of  July,  plant  the  Roots 
about  fix  or  eight  Inches  afunder  each  Way  ;  and  in 
Winter,  when  the  Froll  begins,  you  fliould  either  cover 
the  Bed  with  a  Frame,  or  arch  it  over,  and  cover  it 
with  Mats  and  Straw,  to  prevent  their  Leaves  from 
being  pinched  with  Cold  ;  but  in  Spring  the  Covering 
may  be  entirely  removed,  and  the  Bed  kept  conftantly 
clear  from  Weeds,  during  the  Summer,  obferving  to 
Air  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  now  and  then  ;  every  Y  ear, 
when  the  Leaves  are  decayed,  you  Ihould  flft  a  little 
frelh  Earth  over  the  Beds,  to  encourage  the  Roots.  In 
this  Bed  the  Roots  may  remain  until  they  are  ftrong 
enough  to  produce  Flowers,  when  they  may  be  taken 
up  and  planted  in  Pots,  as  was  before  diredted,  or  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  in  the  fame  Bed  to  flower. 

The  Roots  of  thefe  Plants  do  not  flower  again  the 
fucceeding  Year  (as  in  many  other  Sorts  of  Bulbs)  ;  but 
if  theirBulbs  contain  two  Buds  in  their  Center,  as  is  often 
the  Cafe,  they  often  flower  twice  within  the  Compafs 
of  three  Years  ;  after  which,  the  fame  Root  does  not 
flower  again  in  feveral  Years,  only  the  Offsets  from  it. 
AMBROSIA. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  bath  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant. 
Phe  male  Flowers  are  compofed  of  many  Florets ,  which 
are  included  in  one  common  Empalement  of  one  Leaf \  which 
is  plain  and  extended  the  Length  of  the  Florets  :  Each  Floret 
is  of  one  Leaf  Funnel-fiaped  and  cut  into  fve  Parts  at  the 
Brim  ;  in  the  Center  is  fituated  the  fve  fmdll  Stamina , 
which  are  crowned  with  pointed  eretl  Summits.  The  fe¬ 
male  Flowers  are  placed  under  the  male  in  the  fame  Spike , 
thefe  have  an  Empalement  of  one  Leaf ,  which  is  pointed 
and  permanent :  Phey  have  no  Petals,  but  an  oval  Gennen 
placed  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Empalement ,  fupporting  a  fen- 
det  Style ,  crowned  ' with  two  long  hairy  Stigma.  The  Ger- 
men  afterward  becomes  an  oval  hard  Capfule  with  one  Cell , 
crowned  with  the  acute  Segments  of  the  Empalement ,  and 
inclofng  one  roundifb  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ambrosia  foliis  multifdis  racemis folitariis pilofts. 
L.  S.  P.  Ambrofia  with  Leaves  divided  into  many  Parts, 
-andfingle  hairy  Spikes  of  Flowers.  Sea  Ambrofia. 

2.  Ambrosia  foliis  bipinnatifdis,  racemis  paniculatis 
terminalibus  glabris.  Hort.  Upfal,  214.  Ambrofia  with 
double  winged  Leaves,  a  fmooth  loofe  Spike  of  Flowers 
growing  at.the  extremity  of  the  Branches.  Tall  unfavou- 
ry  Sea  Ambrofia  with  Mugwort  Leaves. 

3.  Ambrosia  foliis  trilobis  iP  quinquelobis  ferratis. 
Ambrofia  with  Leaves  having  three  and  five  Lobes, 
which  are  fawed  on  their  Edges.  Largell  Virginian  Am¬ 
brofia,  with  an  Eaftern  Plane  Tree  Leaf. 

4.  Ambrosia  foliis  bipinnatifdis  primoribus  ramulorum 
indivifts  integerrimis.  L.  S.  P.  Ambrofia  with  double 
winged  Leaves,  and  the  younger  Branches  having  en¬ 
tire  Leaves.  Greatefl  unfavoury  Ambrofia  of  Virginia 

with  Water  Horehound  Leaves,  which  are  finely  divided. 
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5.  Ambrosia  foliis  pinna  t  if dis  bir finis  racemis  flit  a  - 
riis  terminalibus ,  caule  fruticofo  perenne  i.  e.  Ambrofia 
with  hairy  winged  Leaves,  Angle  Spikes  of  Flowers, 
growing  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  and  a  fhrub- 
by  perennial  Stalk. 

The  ifl  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  EaA,  near  the 
Sea  Shore  ;  this  rifes  about  two  Feet  and  a  Half  high, 
fending  out  many  Side  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  Leaves  divided  into  many  Parts,  and  upon  being 
handled  emit  a  Arong  Odour.  The  Spikes  of  Flowers 
are  produced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  which  are 
long,  Angle,  and  hairy  ;  the  upper  Fart  being  furnilhed 
with  many  male  Flowers,  and  the  lower  Part  with  fe¬ 
male  Flowers  ;  thefe  grow  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  After 
the  Flowers  are  pafi,  the  female  Flowers  are  fucceedcd 
by  hard  leafy  Capfules  having  one  Cell,  in  which  is  in¬ 
cluded  a  Angle  round  Seed.  This  is  an  annual  Plant, 
which  feldom  perfects  its  Seeds  in  England ,  unlefs  the 
Plants  are  brought  forward  in  the  Spring  ;  therefore  the 
Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  the  Autumn  in  a  warm  Border, 
and  when  the  Plants  come  up  in  the  Spring,  they  fhould 
be  traniplanted  into  another  warm  Border  of  poof 
Ground  ;  for  when  thefe  Plants  are  put  into  a  rich  moift 
Land,  they  grow  very  luxuriantly,  fo  do  not  flower  till 
late  in  the  Seafon,  and  feldom  perfect  their  Seeds.  There¬ 
fore  the  befi  Method  fo  obtain  good  Seeds,  is  to  plant 
fome  of  the  Plants  in  Lime  Rubbifh  to  prevent  their 
luxuriant  Growth,  which  will  caufe  them  to  flower  early, 
whereby  good  Seeds  may  be  produced. 

If  the  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will 
come  up  the  following  Spring  without  Care ;  for  when  the 
Seeds  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  the  Plants  feldom  com-e 
up  the  fame  Year,  but  the  Seeds  will  remain  in  the  Ground 
a  \  ear  before  they  vegetate.  There  is  not  much  Beauty 
in  this  Plant,  fo  it  is  not  often  admitted  to  a  Place  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  except  where  a  Variety  are  preferved. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iflands  of  America, 
as  alfo  in  Carolina  and  Virginia  ;  from  the  two  latter 
Countries  I  have  frequently  received  the  Seeds,  and  in  the 
Tubs  of  Earth  which  came  with  Plants  from  the  for¬ 
mer,  this  Plant  hath  come  up  in  Plenty,  fo  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  a  common  Weed  there.  This  Sort  grows  more  than 
three  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  Branches ;  thefe  are 
garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves  in  Shape  like  thofe  of 
Mugwort,  which  are  without  Odour  ;  at  the  Extremity 
of  each  Branch,  the  loofe  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  produ¬ 
ced,  compofed  of  one  long  Spike  in  the  Middle,  and  three 
or  four  fhort  lateral  Spikes  :  Thefe  are  fmooth,  and  have 
male  and  female  Flowers  ranged  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
the  former  ;  the  female  Flowers  are  iucceeded  by  Seeds 
of  the  fame  Shape. 

This  Sort  will  come  up  and  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in 
England,  but  the  Plants  fo  railed  will  not  produce  good 
Seeds,  unlefs  the  Seafon  is  warm  ;  therefore  to  obtain 
them  every  Year,  it  is  neceffary  to  cultivate  them  in  the 
following  Manner. 

The  Seeds  fliould  be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in 
March,  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up  two  Inches 
high,  theymuA  be  tranfplanted  into  another  moderate 
hot  Bed,  allowing  each  Plant  three  or  four  Inches  fquare  ; 
obferving  to  water  them  pretty  well,  and  fhade  them 
until  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  afterward  they  muA 
have  a  large  Share  of  frefli  Air  every  Day,  when  the 
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Weather  is  warm,  and  frequent  Waterings,  for  they 
are  very  thirfty  Plants.  When  the  Plants  are  grown  pret¬ 
ry  flrong,  they  mufl  be  taken  up  with  Balls  of  Earfh  to 
their  Roots,  and  planted  in  large  Pots  filled  with  rich 
light  Earth  ;  and  if  they  are  placed  on  a  very  moderate 
hot  Bed  until  they  are  well  rooted,  it  will  greatly  for¬ 
ward  their  flowering.  Toward  the  tatter  End  of  May 
they  fhould  be  placed  abroad  with  other  hardy  annuals, 
among  wrhich  they  make  a  Variety.  Thefe  Plants  flow¬ 
er  in  July ,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  3d  Sort  is -a  Native  of  North  America ,  where  it 
is  a  very  common  Weed.  This  often  grows. eight  or 
ten  Feet  high  ;  and  if  it  is  planted  in  a  rich  modi  Soil, 
or  is  often  watered,  it  will  grow  much  higher,  and 
fpread  out  into  many  Branches.  The  Seeds  of  this 
Plant,  when  fown  in  the  Spring,  feldom  come  up  the 
firfl  Year,  but  frequently  remain  in  the  Ground  until 
the  following  Spring  ;  fo  that  when  the  Plants  do  not 
come  up,  the  Ground  muff  not  be  diflurbed  till  after 
the  Spring  following,  to  wait  for  the  Plants  coming  up. 
When  the  Plants  come  up,  fome  of  them  may  be  tranf- 
planted  into  a  moifl  rich  Soil,  allowing  them  at  leafl 
four  or  five  Feet  Room  every  Way  ;  they  fhould  be 
fhaded  until  they  have  taken  new  Root  ;  and  if  they  are 
frequently  v/atered  in  dry  W eather,  they  will  grow  to  a 
targe  Size  ;  but  their  Branches  mufl  be  fupported  by 
Stakes,  otherwife  they  are  very  fubjecl  to  break  with 
flrong  Winds.  The  Flowers  of  this  Plant  are  not  more 
confpicuous  than  thofe  of  the  Hemp,  to  which  thefe  are 
near  akin  ;  therefore  are  only  preserved  by  fuch  Perfons 
as  are  curious  in  Botany,  for  the  Sake  of  Variety.  If  the 
Seeds  are  fuffered  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the 
following  Spring,  provided  the  Ground  is  not  diflurbed  ; 
and  if  fown  in  Autumn,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,'  and  may  be  treated  as  above. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  from 
whence  I  have  frequently  received  the  Seeds.  This  di¬ 
vides  into  many  Branches,  the  lower  Part  of  which  are 
garnifhed  with  whole  Leaves,  but  the  upper  Part  hath 
compound  Leaves  refembling  thofe  of  the  fecond  Sort  ; 
the  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalks,  in  which  this  differs  from  the  fecond.  This 
may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  2d  Sort. 

The  5th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  Peru,  from  whence  the 
younger  Ju/Jieu  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at 
Paris  :  it  has  fucceeded  in  the  Cbelfea  Garden,  where  it 
annually  perfects  its'  Seeds. 

This  Sort  grows  to  the  Pleight  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet, 
with  a  woody  Stem,  dividing  into  feveral  Branches  ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  hairy  Leaves,  compofed  of  fe¬ 
veral  winged  Lobes,  and  are  placed  alternately  upon 
the  Branches  ;  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  {ingle,  hairy, 
and  are  produced  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches. 
The  female  Flowers  (which  are  fituateffbelow  the  male, 
on  the  fame  Spikes)  grow  in  fmall  Cluflers,  at  feparate 
Diflances,  each  having  two  long  narrow  Segments  of 
the  Empalement,  which  rife  above  the  Seed  Veffel. 

This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  and  may  be  propagated  by 
Guttings  or  Seeds  ;  if  by  the  former,  they  fhould  be 
planted  in  a  fhady  Border,  in  any  of  the  Summer 
Months;  thefe  will  require  to  be  frequently  watered: 
In  a  Month  or  five  Weeks  they  wiil  have  good  Roots, 
therefore  they  fhould  be  taken  up  and  potted  ;  for  when 
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they  are  left  longer  in  the  full  Ground,  they  will  grow 
very  luxuriant,  fo  will  not  fo  foon  recover  their  Re¬ 
moval,  as  thofe  which  are  tranlplanted  earlier.  Thefe 
Plants  are  hardy,  fo  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air 
in  Summer;  and  in  the  Winter,  if  fheltered  in  a  common 
Green-houfe,  with  Myrtles  and  other  hardy  exotic 
Plants,  they  will  live  feveral  Years.  In  mild  Winters,  the 
Roots  of  this  Plant  have  lived  in  the  full  Ground  in  a 
warm  Border,  without  any  Covering. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  feldom  come  up  the  fame  Year 
when  fown  in  Spring,  but  thefe  which  have  fallen,  or  been 
fown  in  the  Autumn,  have  grown  the  following  Year. 

AMELANCHIER.  See  Chionanthus. 
AMETHYSTEA.  Lin.  Gen.  32.  Amethyfl. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf,, 
which  is  Bell-foaped,  angular  and  cut  into  five  equal  point¬ 
ed  Segments  at  the  Brim  ;  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  of  the 
Lip  Kind,  and  divided  into  five  unequal  Parts  at  the  Top  ; 
the  upper  Lip  is  eredl,  routidifh ,  concave,  and  cut  into 
two  ;  the  lower  Lip  is  cut  into  three  Parts,  the  middle 
Segment  being  concave  and  of  the  fame  Length  with  the  up¬ 
per  Lip ,  but  the  two  Side  Segments  are  foorter  and  ere  Cl. 
The  Flower  hath  two  fender  Stamina,  which  fand  under 
the  upp>er  Lip,  but  are  longer  ;  thefe  are  crowned  with 
roundifh  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  ftuated  a  quadrifid 
Germen,  fupporting  a  fngle  Style,  crowned  with  two  acute 
Stygma  ;  After  the  Flower  is  paf,  the  Germen  becomes  four 
naked  Seeds,  font  up  in  the  Empalement. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Amethystea.  tlor.  Up.  This  is  the  Amethyfina 
montana  eredia  foliis  exiguis  digitatis  trifdis  ferralis, 
flofeulis  cum  coma  e  cceruleo-jantbinis.  Amman.  Ruth.  4.  i.  e. 
Mountain  upright  Amethyfl,  with  fmall  trifid  fawed 
Leaves,  and  the  Heads  and  Flowers  of  a  Jacinth  Blue. 

This  Plant  is  a  Native  of  the  Mountains  in  Siber:a> 
from  whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to  the  Imperial  Garden* 
at  Peterfburgh,  Part  of  which  were  fent  me  by  the  late 
Dr.  Amman,  and  they  grew  in  the  Cheljea  Garden,  where, 
the  Plants  annually  produce  Seeds. 

It  is  an  annual  Plant  with  an  upright,  Stalk,  which 
rifes  about  a  Foot  high,  and  toward  the  Top  puts  out 
two  or  three  fmall  lateral  Branches  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  fmall  trifid  Leaves,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  of 
a  very  dark  green  Colour  ;  at  the  Extremity  of  the. 
Branches,  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Umbels  ; 
thefe  are  of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  as  arealfo  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Branches,  and  the  Leaves  immediately  un¬ 
der  the  Umbel  ;  fo  that  although  the  Flowers  are  fmall, 
yet  from  their  Colour,  with  thofe  of  the  upper  Part  of 
tKe  Stalks,  the  Plants  make  a  pretty  Appearance.  If 
the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  fown  in  Autumn,  or  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  early  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  and  thefe  will  flower  the  Beginning  of' 
June  ;  but  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  will  not 
flower  till  July  ;  and  in  dry  Seafons,  the  Seeds  will  re¬ 
main  in  the  Ground  a  whole  Year,  fo  that  the  bell 
Time  for  fowing  them  is  in  Autumn. 

W  hen  the  Plants,  come  up,  they  require  no  Care  but 
to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  where  too  clofe  to 
thin  them,  for  they  do  not  thrive  when  tranfplanted,  there¬ 
fore  the  Seeds  fnould  be  fown  where  they  are  to  remain. 

AMMANNIA.  Hauf.  N.  G.  Un.  G.  P.  144. 
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The  Char  afters  are,  -  _  • 

It  hath  a  Bell-Jhaped  oblong  ere  ft  Empalement ,  having 
four  Angles ,  and  divided  at  the  Brim  into  eight  Jlender 
Parts  ;  this  is  permanent.  The  Flower  hath  no  Petals , 
but  four  fender  Stamina  which  are  as  long  as  the  Empale- 
ment  in  which  they  are  inferted.  Thefe  are  crowned  with 
double  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  ftuated  a  large  .  round 
Germen,  fupporting  a  fort  Style  crovened  with  a  Stigma  ; 
the  Empalement  afterward  becomes  a  round  Capfule  with 
four  Cells ,  which  are  filed  with  finall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ammannia  foliis  femiamplexicaulibus,  cauletetra- 
gono.  Hort.  Cliff.  344.  i.  e.  Ammania  with  a  fquare  Stalk, 
and  Leaves  embracing  it  half  round. 

2.  AmmaNNTA  foliis fubpetiolatis  caule  ramofa.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  120 .i.e.  Ammannia  with  Leaveshaving  {hort 
Foot  Stalks  and  a  branching  Stalk. 

3.  Ammannia  foliis  fubpetiolatis  capfulis  calyce  majo- 
ribus  coloratis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  I  20.  /.  e.  Ammannia  whofe 
Leaves  have  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  and  a  coloured  Seed  Vef- 
fel  larger  than  the  Flower  Cup. 

The  id:  grows  naturally  in  moid  Places  in  Jamaica. 

It  grows  about  a  Foot  high,  with  an  upright  fquare 
Stalk,  and  long  narrow  Leaves  fet  in  Form  of  a  Tri¬ 
angle,  whofe  Bafe  half  furrounds  it  ;  thefe  grow  the 
whole  Length  of  the  Stem.  They  are  of  a  pale  Green, 
and  of  the  Confidence  of  thofe  of  Purdane  ;  the  Stalks 
are  alfo  fucculent,  and  of  the  fame  Colour  with  thofe  of 
that  Plant.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  Whorles  round 
the  Stalks,  at  the  Joints  where  the  Leaves  adhere,  in 
Cluders  :  Thefe  have  no  Petals,  fo  make  no  great  Ap¬ 
pearance,  and  are  loon  fucceeded  by  round  Seed  VefTels, 
which  are  full  of  fmall  Seeds. 

Thefe  Plants  mud  be  raifed  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring, 
and  afterward  removed  to  another  hot  Bed  to  bring  them 
forward  ;  when  they  have  acquired  Strength,  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  into  Pots  filled  with  rich  light  Earth,  and 
placed  under  a  Frame,  obferving  to  fhade  them  till  they 
have  taken  frefh  Root  ;  then  they  fhould  be  placed  in  a 
Glafs  Cafe  or  Stove  to  ripen  their  Seeds,  for  the  Plants 
are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  here,  unlefs  the 
Summer  proves  very  warm. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Carolina ; 
this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  about  a  Foot  high, 
with  red  'fucculent  Stalks,  putting  out  Side  Branches, 
which  grow  oppofite  :  The  Flowers  are  produced  fingle 
from  the  Wings  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Branches,  but 
toward  the  Top  they  are  in  Cluders.  Thefe  have  no 
Beauty,  fo  are  only  preferved  in  Botanic  Gardens  for 
the  Sake  of  Variety.  This  Sort  will  perfect  its  Seeds 
in  the  open  Air,  if  the  Plants  are  raifed  on  a  hot  Bed  in 
the  Spring,  and  planted  in  a  warm  Border. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  China  ;  this  is  a  very 
low  Plant,  feldom  rifing  more  than  three  Inches  high  ; 
the  Leaves  are  placed  oppofite  on  the  Branches,  and  the 
Flowers  grow  in  Whorles,  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk. 
As  this  Flant.has  little  Beauty,  fo  it  is  rarely  preferved  in 
Gardens.  If  raifed  on  a  hot  Bed  in  Spring,  and  treated 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  id  Sort,  the  Seeds  will  ripen 
in  England. 

AMMI.  Bifhops  -weed. 

The  Charafters  are, 

It  is  an  umbelliferous  Plant  \  the  great  Umbel  is  compofed 
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of  many  f mailer,  which  are  difpofed  like  Rays.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  difform ,  each  having  five  Petals ,  which  are  Heart- 
faped.  The  Germen  becomes  a  fmall  round  printed  Fruit , 
compojed  of  two  Seeds ,  which  are  plain  within  and  convex 
on  their  Outfde. 

The  Species  are , 

.  1.  Ammi  foliis  inferioribus pinnatis  lanceolatis ferratis, 
fuperioribus  multifdis  linearibus.  Hort.  Up.  Bilhops-weed 
with  under  Leaves,  which  are  winged,  Spear-fhaped, 
and  fawed,  and  the  upper  Leaves  are  divided  into  many 
narrow  Segments.  Ammi  majus.  Common  Bifhops-weed. 

2.  Ammi foliorum  omnium  lacinulis  lanceolatis.  Guett.  2. 
p.  433.  i.  e.  Bifhops-weed  with  all  its  Leaves  cut  in  Shape 
of  a  Spear. 

The  id  Sort  is  annual  ;  and  is  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  in  the  Place  where 
it  is  to  remain  ;  and  in  the  Spring,  the  Ground  fhould 
be  hoed  to  cut  up  the  Weeds,  and  alfo  to  thin  the  Plants, 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  is  pradtifed  for  CaFrots,  leaving 
them  Fouf  or  five  Inches  afunder  ;  or  if  the  Ground  is 
good  where  they  grow,  they  mud  be  left  at  lead  fix  In¬ 
ches,  for  they  will  grow  large  and  cover  the  Ground  ; 
after  this  they  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  Weeds.  In  June  they  will  flower,  and  their 
Seeds  ripen  in  Auguf,  which  fhould  be  gathered  as  it  ri¬ 
pens,  otherwifeit  will  foon  fcatter.  Thefe  Seeds  are  u fed 
in  Medicine,  fo  may  be  had  in  Plenty  with  this  Manage¬ 
ment ;  for  it  will  grow'  in  any  open  Situation,  but  thrives 
bed  on  light  fandy  Land.  When  the  Seeds  are  fown  in 
Spring,  they  feldom  come  up  the  fame  Year,  and  if  they 
fhould,  they  produce  but  few  Seeds. 

The  2d  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  is  preferved 
in  Botanic  Gardens  for  Variety,  but  having  little  Beau¬ 
ty,  is  rarely  admitted  into  other  Gardens.  It  may  be 
propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn. 
It  will  grow  in  any  open  Situation,  is  very  hardy,  and 
thrives  bed  on  a  moid  Soil. 

AMMI  PERENNE.  See  Siuro. 

AMOMUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  2.  Zinziber.  Ginger. 

The  Charafters  are. 

The  Flowers  are  collefted  in  a  fcaly  Spike ,  each  having  a 
double  (Spatha)  or  Sheath  ;  the  outer  Sheath  loofely  covers 
the  Scale,  and  the  inner  encompafes  the  Tube  of  the  Flower, 
with  the  Parts  of  Generation  ;  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf, 
fabulous  below ,  but  divided  into  three  Parts  at  the  Brim, 
the  middle  Segment  being  longer  and  broader  than  the  others. 
In  the  Bofom  oj  the  Flower  is  ftuated  an  oblong  thick  Nec¬ 
tar  ium.  From  the  Tube  of  the  Flower  arifes  two  fender 
Stamina,  which  are  crowned  with  thick  fort  Summits. 
Under  the  Receptacle  of  the  Flower  is  placed  the  round  Ger¬ 
men  fuppor tin's  a  fngle  Style ,  which  is  as  long  as  the 
Tube  of  the  Flower,  and  crowned  with  a  hairy  Stigma. 
The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  three  cornered  Seed 
Veffel,  opening  in  three  Parts ,  containing  feveral  Seeds . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Amomum  fcapo  nudo  fpica  evato.  Hort.  Cliff.  3. 
i.  e.  Amomum  with  a  naked  Stalk  and  oval  Spike  of 
Flowers.  This  is  the  Zinziber.  C.  B.  P.  35.  Ginger. 

2.  Amomum  fcapo  nudo  fpica  oblonga  obtufa.  Hort. 
Cliff.  3.  i.  e.  Amomum  wdth  a  naked  Stalk  and  an  ob¬ 
long  blunt  Flower  Spike.  Broad  leaved  wild  Ginger, 
called  Zerumbet.. 
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3.  Am O'MUM  [capo  braCleis  alternis  laxis,  caule  folio- 
rum  altiffimo .  e.  Amomum  with  Flower  Stalks  loofely 
branching  alternately,  and  very  tall  Leaf  Stalks. 

The  lit,  which  is  the  common  Ginger,  is  cultivated 
for  Sale  in  moll  of  the  Iflands  of  America ,  but  is  a  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Eafl-Indies ,  and  alfo  of  fome  Parts  of  the 
IVef -Indies ,  where  it  is  found  growing  naturally  with¬ 
out  Culture.  The  dried  Roots  of  this  Sort  furnilh  a 
confioerable  Export  from  the  Britifij  Colonies  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  Thefe  Roots  are  of  great  Ufe  in  the  Kitchen,  as 
alfo  in  Medicine  ;  and  the  green  Roots  preferved  as  a 
Sweetmeat  are  preferable  to  every  other  Sort. 

The  Roots  of  this  Sort  are  jointed,  and  fpread  in  the 
Ground  ;  thefe  put  out  many  green  Reed-like  Stalks  in 
the  Spring,  which  rife  to  the  Height  of  two  Feet  and  a 
Half  ;•  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  long  narrow  Leaves, 
placed  alternately  all  their  Length,  and  clofely  embrace 
the  Stalks  at  their  Bafe.  The  Flower  Stems  afterward 
arife  by  the  Side  of  thefe,  immediately  from  the  Root ; 
thefe  aie  naked,  ending  with  an  oblong  fcaly  Spike, 
from  each  cf  thefe  Scales  is  produced  a  fingle  blue 
Flower,  whofe  Petals  are  but  little  longer  than  the  fqua- 
mofe  Covering.  Thefe  Flowers  appear  in  September , 
and  in  about  a  Month  after  the  Stalks  entirely  decay,, 
fo  that  the  Roots  remain  inadfive  three  or  four  Months. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India  ;  the  Roots  are 
much  larger  than  thefe  of  the  iff,  but  are  jointed  in  the 
fame  Manner.  The  Stalks  grow  from  three  to  near 
four  Feet  high  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves, 
placet!  alternately,  and  embrace  the  Stalks  at  their  Bafe. 
The  Flower  Stems  arife  immediately  from  the  Root, 
and  are  terminated  by  oblong  blunt  icaly  Heads ;  out  of 
each  Scale  is  produced  a  fingle  white  Flower,  whofe  Pe¬ 
tals  extend  a  confiderable  Length  beyond  their  fcaly  Co¬ 
vering.  Thefe  appear  in  September  ;  and  in  November 
all  the  Stalks  perifh  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Ginger. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  thick  flefhv  Roots,  refembling 
thofe  of  the  large  flag  Iris ,  in  the  Spring  thefe  fend  forth 
many  green  Reed-like  Stalks,  which  rife  to  the  Height 
of  eight  or  nine  Feet,  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  very  long 
narrow  Leaves,  fet  alternately  the  whole  Length  of  the 
Stalks,  and  clofely  embrace  them  at  their  Bafe.  Thefe 
Stalks  decay  intirely  in  Autumn,  and  new  arife  from 
the  Roots  in  the  Spring,  but  it  hath  not  produced  any 
Flowers  as  yet  in  England ,  though  the  Roots  thrive  and 
increafe  greatly,  where  they  are  properly  managed. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  terder,  and  require  a  warm  Stove 
to  preferve  them.  They  are  eafily  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  their  Roots  ;  the  belt  Time  for  doing  this  is  in 
Spring,  before  they  put  out  new  Shoots,  for  they  fhould 
not  be  tranfplanted  in  Summer  when  they  are  in  full 
Vigour,  nor  do  they  fucceed  fo  well  when  they  are  re¬ 
moved  in  Autumn,  becaufe  they  remain  long  after  in  an 
inadlive  State,  and  during  that  Time,  if  Wet  comes  to 
the  Roots,  it  often  caufes  them  to  rot.  When  the 
Roots  are  parted,  they  fhould  not  be  divided  into  fmall 
Pieces,  efpecially  if  they  are  defigned  to  have  Flowers, 
for  until  the  Roots  have  fpread  to  the  Side  of  the  Pots, 
they  rarely  putout  Flower  Stems,  for  which  Reafon  they 
fhould  not  be  planted  in  very  large  Pots. 

Thefe  Plants  thrive  bell:  in  a  light  rich  Kitchen  Gar¬ 
den  Earth  ;  with  this  the  Pots  fhould  be  filled  within 
two  Inches  of  the  Top,  then  the  Roots,  fhould  be 
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placed  in  the  Middle  of  the  Pots,  obferving  that  their 
Crowns  are  upwards,  and  the  Pots  filled  up  with  the  fame 
rich  Earth  ;  after  this  they  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  hot 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  and  muff  be  fparingly  watered, 
until  theif  Stalks  appear  above  Ground,  when  they  will 
require  a  greater  fhare  of  Moiflure,  efpecially  during 
the  warm  Summer  Months  ;  but  in  Autumn  the  Wa-  . 
terings  mufl  not  be  often,  nor  in  great  Plenty  ;  and 
during  the  Winter  Seafon,  when  the  Roots  are  inactive, 
very  little  Water  fhould  be  given  them.  The  Pots 
with  thefe  Roots  fhould  conftantly  remain  plunged  in 
the  Tan  Bed,  for  if  they  are  taken  cut  and  placed  on 
Shelves  in  the  Stove,  their  Fibres  frequently  fhrink, 
which  often  occafions  the  Roots  to  decay. 

With  this  Management  all  thefe  Sorts  have  multi¬ 
plied  greatly  with  me,  and  the  common  Ginger  has 
produced  Roots  which  have  weighed  five  or  fix  Ounces, 
but  the  others  have  been  near  a  Pound  Weight. 
AMOMUM  PLINII.  See  Solanum. 

AMORT S  POMUM.  See  Lycoperficon. 

AMORPHA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  768.  Ballard  Indigo. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf 
•which  is  tubulcus ,  cylindrical ,  and  cut  into  five  fmall  obtuje 
Parts  at  the  Brim.  The  Flower  is  of  the  Butterfiy  Kind , 
the  upper  Petal,  or  Standard,  is  fmall,  concave,  and  ereCl ; 
this  is  infer  ted  between  the  two  upper  Segments  of  the  Em - 
palement.  It  hath  ten  Stamina,  thefe  are  joined  at  their 
Bafe,  are  of  unequal  Lengths,  and  crowned  with  Summits  ; 
in  the  Center  is  fituated  a  roundifij  Germen ,  fupporting  an 
Awl-fioaped  Style,  which  is  the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  and 
crowned  with  a  fingle  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  aftervjards 
becomes  a  rrjlexcd  Moon-Jhaped  Pod,  having  one  Cell ,  in 
which  are  lodged  two  Kidney-Jhaped  Seeds. 

We  know  but  one. Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Amorpha.  H.  C.  Ballard  Indigo.  This  is  the  Bar¬ 
ba  jovis  Americana  pfeudoacac'ne  foliis  fiofeulis  purpureis 
minimis.  Cat.  Hort.  or  the  American  Jupiter’s  Beard 
with  Baflard  Acacia  Leaves,  and  fmall  purple  Flowers. 

This  Shrub  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  where  for¬ 
merly  the  Inhabitants  made  a  coarfe  Sort  of  Indigo 
from  the  young  Shoots,  which  occafioned  their  giving 
it  the  Title  of  Ballard  Indigo. 

It  rifes  with  many  irregular  Stems,  to  the  Height  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  Feet  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  very 
long  winged  Leaves,  in  Shape  like  thole  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Acacia.  At  the  Extremity  of  the  fame  Year’s 
fhoots,  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  long  flender  Spikes, 
which  are  very  fmall,  and  of  a  deep  purple  Colour,  the 
Stamina  hand  out  beyond  the  Petals,  and  are  crowned 
with  yellow  Summits  ;  after  the  Flowers  are  part,  the 
Germen  turns  to  a  fhort  Pod,  having  two  Kidnev-fhapcd 
Seeds,  but  thefe  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  fent  to  England  from 
Carolina,  by  Mr.  Catefiy,  in  1724,  from  which  many 
Plants  were  railed  in  the  Gardens  near  London  ;  thefe 
were  of  quick  Growth,  and  many  of  the  Plants  pro¬ 
duced  Flowers  in  three  Years.  At  prefent  it  is  become 
very  common  in  all  the  Gardens  and  Nurferies,  where 
it  is  propagated  as  a  flowering  Shrub.  It  is  geneerally  ' 
propagated  by  Seeds,  which  are  annually  fent  from  Ame¬ 
rica,  for  it  is  found  in  many  of  the  northern  Colonies 

there  ; 
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there  ;  it  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the 
young  Branches,  which  in  one  Year  will  make  good 
Roots,  and  may  then  be  taken  off  and  planted,  either 
in  the  Nurfery,  or  the  Places  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain.  If  they  are  put  into  a  Nurfery,  they  fhould 
not  remain  there  more  than  one  Year ;  for  as  the  Plants 
make  large  Shoots,  they  do  not  remove  well  when  they 
have  remained  long  in  a  Place.  The  Plants  muft  have 
a  fheltered  fituation,  otherwife  their  Branches  will  be 
broken  by  the  Winds.  As  thefe  Shoots  are  large  and 
foft,  their  upper  Parts  are  generally  killed  by  Froft  in 
Winter  ;  but  they  put  out  Shoots  again  in  Plenty  below 
the  dead  Part,  the  Spring  following. 

AMYGDALUS.  /,.  G.  P.  The  Almond  Tree. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  tubulous  Empalement  of  one  Leaf,,  which  is 
cut  at  the  Brim  into  five  obtufe  Segments,  the  Flower  hath 
five  oval  obtufe  concave  Petals,  which  are  infcrted  in  the 
Empalement  ;  in  the  Center  of  the  Flower  is  fituated  a 
rowtdijh  hairy  Germen,fupporting  a  Jingle  Style  the  Length 
of  the  Stamina,  which  is  crozvned  by  a  round  Stigma  ;  this 
is  attended  by  a  great  Number  of  flender  erect  Stamina, 
zvhich  in  many  Species  are  not  fo  long  as  the  Petals  of  the 
Flower,  thefe  are  crozvned  with  flender  Summits.  After 
the  Flower  is  pajl,  the  Gertnen  becomes  an  oval  compreffed 
large  Fruit,  with  a  thin  tough  hairy  Covering  having  a 
longitudinal  Furrow,  this  opens,  and  falls  away,  leaving 
an  oval  compreffed  Nut,  which  is  furrowed  and  netted,  in- 
cloftng  a  fingle  Seed  oj  the  fame  form.. 

The  Species  are, 

T.  Amygdalus foliis  petiolatis  ferratis  petalis  fiorum 
emarginatis.  Almond  Tree  with  fawed  Leaves,  having 
Foot  Stalks,  and  the  Petals  of  the  Flower  indented. 
Common  manured  Almond  Tree. 

2.  Amygdalus  foliis  petiolatis  marginibus  crenatis, 
forollis  calycce  vix  longioribus.  Almond  Tree  with  crena- 
ted  Leaves,,  having  Foot  Stalks,  and  the  Petals  of  the 
Flowers  no  longer  than  the  Empalement.  The  tender- 
fhelled  Almond,  commonly  called  Jordan  Almond. 

3.  Amygdalus  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  acuminatis, 
marginibus  crenatis.  Almond  Tree  with  pointed  narrow 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  crenated  on  their  Edges.  White 
flowering  Almond. 

4.  Amygdalus  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis ,  argen- 
teis  perennantibus  petiole  breviore.  i.  e.  Almond  Tree  with 
Spear-fhaped  filvery  Leaves,  which  are  entire,  and  con¬ 
tinue  all  Winter,  and  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks. 

5.  Amygdalus  foliis  petiolatis  ferratis  bafi  attenuate. 
Almond  with  fawed  Leaves,  which  are  narrowed  at  the 
Foot  Stalk.  Dwarf  Almond  with  fingle  Flowers. 

The  1  ft  is  the  common  Almond,  which  is  cultivated 
more  for  the  Beauty  of  its  Flowers,  than  for  its  Fruit. 
There,  are  two  Varieties  of  this,  one  with  fweet,  and 
the  other  bitter  Kernels,  which  arife  from  the  Fruit  of 
the  fame  Tree, 

The  2d  Sort  is  commonly  known  by  the  Title  of  Jor¬ 
dan  Almonds,  the  Nuts  of  this  Kind  are  frequently 
brought  to  England.  Thefe  have  a  tender  Shell,  and  a 
large  fweet  Kernel.  The  Leaves  are  broader,  fhorter, 
and  grow  much  clofer  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort, 
and  their  Edges  crenated.  The  Flowers  are  very  fmall, 
and  of  a  pale  Colour,  inclining  to  white.  I  have  feveral 
^imee  raifed  thefe.  Tree.s  from  the  Almonds  which  came 
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from  abroad,  and  always  found  the  Plants  to  maintain- 
their  Difference  from  the  common  Almond. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  narrow  fharp-pointed  Leaves,  fawed 
on  their  Edges ;  the  Flowers  are  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of 
the  common  Almond,  and  are  white  ;  the  Shoots  are 
much  fmaller,  and  the  Joints  clofer  than  the  common 
Sort,  nor  is  the  Tree  fo  hardy,  therefore  fhould  have  the 
Advantage  of  a  warm  Situation,  otherwife  it  will  not 
thrive.  This  Sort  Sowers  early  in  the  Spring,  and  rarely 
produces  Fruit  in  England.  But  from  an  old  Tree  which 
grew  againft  a  South-weft  afpedted  Wall,  I  have  fome 
Years  had  the  Fruit  ripe,  and  well  flavoured,  but  their 
Kernels  were  fmall. 

The  4th  Sort  v/as  found  growing  near  Aleppo,  from 
whence  the  Fruit  was  fent  to  the  Duke  D’Ayen  in  France , 
who  raifed  feveral  of  the  Plants  in  bis  curious  Garden  at 
St.  Germains,  and  was  fo  good  as  to  fend  me  a  Share  of 
them,  which  are  flourifhing  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  where 
they  have  endured  the  open  Air  for  three  years,  againft 
a  Wall  without  any  Covering.  The  Leaves  of  this  Tree 
are  filvery,  and  very  like  thofe  of  the  Sea  Purflane,. 
Thefe  continue  all  the  Year,  but  as  it  hath  not  produced 
any  Flowers  yet  in  England,.  I  can  give  no  farther  Account 
of  its  Difference  from  the  other  Sorts. 

The  5  th  Sort  is  very  common  in  the  Nurferies  about 
London,  and  is  ufually  fold  with  other  flowering  Shrubs 
to  adorn  Gardens.  This  Sort  feldom  rifes  more  than 
four  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  fide  Branches.  The 
Roots  of  this  are  very  fubjedt  to  put  out  Suckers,  by 
which  it  may  be  increafed  in  Plenty,  but  if  thefe  are  not 
annually  taken  away,  they  will  ftarve  the  old  Plants.  As 
thefe  Suckers  are  very  apt  to  creep  at  the  Root,  and  put 
out  Suckers  again,  fo  thofe  Plants  which  are  propagated 
by  Layers  are  much  preferable.  This  Shrub  flowers  in 
April ,  at  which  Time  all  the  young  Shoots  are  covered 
with  Flowers,  which  are  of  a  Peach  Bloffom  Colour ; 
they  make  a  fine  Appearance  when  intermixed  with 
Shrubs  of  the  fame  Growth. 

The  common  Almond  is  cultivated  in  all  the  Nurferies, 
and  the  Trees  are  generally  planted  for  the  Beauty  of  its 
Flowers.  Thefe  often  appear  in February,  when  the  Spring 
is  forward,  but  if  Froft  comes  after,  the  Flowers  are 
foon  deftroyed,  fo  that  their  Beauty  is  of  fhort  Duration,, 
and  in  thofe  Seafons  there  are  few  of  the  Almonds,  where¬ 
as,  when  the  Trees  do  not  flower  till  late  in  March,  they 
feldom  fail  to  bear  Plenty  of  Fruit,  many  of  which  will.' 
be  very  fweet,  and  fit  for.  the  Table  when  green,  but. 
they  will  not  keep  long. 

They  are  propagated  by  inoculating  a  Bud  of  thefe 
Trees  into  a  Plum,  Almond,  or  Peach  Stock,  in  the 
Month  of  July,  (the  Manner  of  this  Operation  fee  under 
the  Article  of  Inoculation).  The  next  Spring,  whem 
the  Buds  fhoot,  you  may  train  them. up  either  for  Stan¬ 
dards,  or  fuffer  them,  to  grow  for  half  Standards,  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  own  Fancy  ;  though  the  ufual  Method 
is  to  bud  them  to  the  Height  the  Stems  are  intended  to 
be;  and  the  fecond  Year,  after  budding,  they  may  be 
removed  to  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain.  The 
beft  Seafon  for  tranfplanting  thefe  Trees,  if  for  dry 
Ground,  is  in  Oftober,  as  foon  as  the  Leaves  begin  to- 
decay  ;  but  for  a  wet  Soil,  February  is  much  preferable  ; 
and  obferve  always  to  bud  upon  Plum  Stocks,  for  wet 
Ground;  and  Almonds  or  Peaches  for  dry. 

II  2,  ALMOND, 
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ALMOND,  the  Dwarf,  with  double  Flowers.  See 

c  r  fic<i 

ANACAMPSEROS.  AvSedum. 

ANACARDIUM.  The  Cafhew  Nut,  or  Acajou. 

The  CharaPlers  are. 

It  bath  an  Empalement  of  one  Leafy  which  is  eret 7,  and 
cut  into  five  acute  Segments  at  the  Brim.  The  Flower  is 
of  one  Leaf  \  having  a  (horl  Tube ,  and  cut  into  five  Parts 
at  the  Top ,  which  are  reficxed,  and  are  longer  than  the 
Empalement  ;  the  Flower  bath  ten  flender  Stamina ,  which 
are  as  long  as  the  Petals ,  and  are  crowned  with  fmall  Sum¬ 
mits.  In  the  Center  is  placed  a  round  Germen,  fupporting 
an  Awl -fi? aped  Style ,  crowned  with  an  acute  Stigma.  The 
Germen  afterwards  becomes  a  large  oval fiefhy  Fruity  hav¬ 
ing  a  large  Kidney-Jhaped  Nut  growing  to  its  Apex. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 
Anacardium  Hort.  Cliff.  161.  the  occidental  Ana - 
cardium.  This  is  the  Acajou.  Pif.  Hff.  Brafi  58.  The 
Cafhew,  or  Cajou,  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 

This  grows  to  the  Height  of  15  Feet  or  more,  in  its 
native  Country,  which  is  both  Indies ,  but  in  England  the 
Plants  are  with  great  difficulty  preferved  ;  though  by 
their  firfl  Shoot  from  the  Seeds,  they  appear  fo  itrongand 
vigorous,  as  to  promife  a  much  greater  Progrefs  than 
they  are  ever  feen  to  make. 

*  They  are  eafily  railed  from  the  Nuts,  which  are  an¬ 
nually  brought  from  America  ;  each  of  thefe  fhould  be 
planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  good  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  giv¬ 
ing  them  no  Water  till  the  Plants  come  up,  for  the 
Nuts  often  rot  with  Moifture.  The  Reafon  for  my 
advifing  the  Nuts  to  be  each  put  into  a  feparate  Pot,  is, 
becaufe  the  Plants  feldom  live  when  tranfplanted.  If  the 
Nuts  are  frefh,  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  about  a  Month 
after  Planting;  and,  in  a  Month  more,  they  will  be  four 
or  five  Inches  high,  with  large  Leaves;  from  this  quick 
Growth,  many  have  been  deceived  by  fuppofing  them  har¬ 
dy,  and  that  they  would  continue  the  like  Progrefs,  where¬ 
as  they  feldom  advance  much  farther  the  fame  Year. 

The  Plants  mud  be  conidantly  kept  in  the  Stove,  for 
they  are  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  England ,  in  the  war- 
mefl  Seafon  of  the  Year,  nor  will  they  thrive  in  a  com¬ 
mon  Green-houfe  in  Summer.  As  thefe  Plants  abound 
with  a  milky  acrid  Juice,  they  fhould  have  but  little 
W  ater,  even  in  Summer;  and  in  Winter,  if  they  are 
iparingly  watered  once  a  Month,  it  will  be  fufficient, 
for  their  Roots  are  tender  and  foon  perifn  with  Moiflure. 

When  they  are  tranfplanted,  it  will  be  the  beft  Me¬ 
thod  to  break  the  Pots,  for  the  Roots  do  not  put  out  ma¬ 
ny  Fibres  to  hold  the  Earth  about  them,  fo  that  in  fha- 
king  them  cut,  mod  of  the  Farth  will  fall  from  their 
Roots,  and  when  this  happens,  the  Plants  feldom  furvive  ; 
therefore  in  breaking  the  Pots  Caution  mull  be  had  not 
todifturb  the  Earth  more  than  can  be  avoided,  then  the 
Plant,  with  the  Ball  of  Earth  to  its  Roots,  fhould  be  put 
into  a  Pot  one  Size  larger  than  that  in  which  it  had  be¬ 
fore  grown,  filling  up  the  Pot  with  light  fandy  Earth, 
and  plunge  the  Pot  again  into  the  hot  Bed.  Thefe  plants 
fhould  not  be  removed  oftener  than  once  a  Year,  nor 
fhould  they  be  put  into  large  Pots,  tor  unlefs  their  Roots 
are  confined,  they  will  not  thrive. 

With  this  Management  I  have  kept  thefe  Plants  feve- 
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ral  Years,  but  they  are  of  flow  Growth  after  the  firfl 
Seafon,  fo  that  I  have  not  raifed  any  of  them  more  than 
two  Feet  and  a  Plait  high,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  fee  them 
in  England ,  more  than  half  that  Height,  tho’  I  have 
feen  two  of  them  in  flower,  one  in  the  late  Sir  Char¬ 
les  Wager's  Garden  at  Parfons-green,  and  the  other  in 
Chelfea  Garden. 

The  pulpy  Fruit  to  whofe  Apex  this  Nut  grows,  is 
as  large  as  an  Orange,  and  is  lull  of  an  acid  Juice,  which 
is  frequently  mixed  in  the  making  of  Punch  in  America. 
Many  of  thefe  Fruit  have  been  brought  to  England y  in 
Calks  of  Rum  for  the  fame  Purpofe. 

The  Nut  is  of  the  Size  and  Shape  of  a  Hare’s  Kidney, 
but  is  much  larger  at  the  End  which  is  next  the  Fruit, 
than  at  the  other.  The  outer  Shell  is  of  an  Afh  Colour, 
and  very  fmooth  j  under  this  is  another  which  covers  the 
Kernel,  between  thefe  there  is  a  thick  black  inflammable 
Oil,  which  is  very  cauftic  ;  this  will  raife  Blitters  on  the 
Skin,  and  has  often  been  very  troublefome  to  thofe  who 
have  incautioufly  put  the  Nuts  into  their  Mouths  to 
break  the  Shell. 

The  milky  Juice  of  this  Tree  will  ftain  Linen  of  a 
deep  Black  which  cannot  be  wafhed  out  again  ;  but 
whether  this  has  the  fame  Property  with  that  of  the 
Eaflern  Anacardium,  has  not  yet  been  fully  experiment¬ 
ed,  for  the  infpiflated  Juice  of  that  Tree  is  the  belt  Sort 
of  Lac,  which  is  ui'ed  for  flaming  of  Black  in  China 
and  Japan. 

ANACYCLUS.  Lin.  G.  P.  Santolinoides, 

The  Char  a  Piers  are. 

It  hath  compound  Flowers ,  confifiing  of  female  and  her¬ 
maphrodite  ,  included  in  one  common  fcaly  Empalement ,  the 
Rays  or  Borders  being  formed  oj  the  female  Flowers,  which 
are  tubulous ,and firetchedout  in  the  Form  of  a  Tongue  above, 
the  Empalement.  I  he  hermaphrodite  Flowers  which  com- 
pofe  the  Difky  are  Funnel-jhaped ,  ghiinqucfid,  and  fpread 
open  ;  thefe  have  each  five  Jlender  Stamina ,  which  are  crown¬ 
ed  with  cylindrical  Summits  ;  in  the  Center  is  placed  an  ob¬ 
long  cornpreffed  Germen ,  fupporting  a  Jlender  Style  crowned 
with  bifid  Stigma.  The  Jemale  Flowers  have  an  oblong 
membraneous  Germen,  fupporting  a  flender  Style,  crowned 
with  two  fender  reficxed  Stigma  ;  the  hermaphrodite  Flow¬ 
ers  are  fucceecled  by  one  oblong  cornpreffed  Seed.  The  female , 
Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  a  jingle  oblong  Seed  with  broad 
Borders  or  Wings,  which  are  indented  at  the  Top  ;  thefe 
are  placed  on  a  convex  Receptacle. 

The  Species  are, 

I .  An  a  C  y  c  LU  s  foliis  decompoftis  linearibus  laciniis  di- 
vijis  planis.  Hort.  Cliff.  417.  Anacyclus  with  narrow  de¬ 
compounded  Leaves,  whofe  Divifions  are  plain.  The. 
leaf!  Mayweed  of  Crete  with  a  Chamomile  Leaf  and  a 
reflexed  Head. 

2-  Anacyclus  foliis  compoftis  fetaceis  acutis  re  PI  is. 
FI.  C.  Anacyclus  with  compound  briftly  upright  pointed 
Leaves.  Eaflern  Chamomile  with  pinnated  Leaves. 

3.  Anacyclus  foliis  decompoftis  linearibus  laciniis  di- 
vifis  teretiufculis  acutis  Jloribus  fiofculojis.  IF.  C.  Anacyclus 
with  decompounded  narrow  Leaves,  whofe  Divifions  are 
tapepand  pointed,  and  flofcular  Flowers.  Chryfanthemum 
V alentinum.  Corn  Marygold  of  Valentia. 

The  two  1  ft  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  the  Iflands  of 
the  Archipelago ,  from  whence  Dr.  TourneJ'ort  fent  their 

Seeds 
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Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris.  I  have  alfo  receiv¬ 
ed  the  Seeds  of  both  thefe  Plants  from  Portugal ,  fo  that 
it  may  alfo  grow  naturally  there,  as  do  many  of  thofe 
Plants  which  were  difcovered  by  Tournefort  in  the  Levant. 
Thefe  are  low  Plants,  whole  Branches  trail  on  the 
Ground.  The  ill  Sort  has  line  cut  Leaves  like  thofe  of 
Chamomile  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall,  white,  and  grow 
fingle,  with  their  Heads  declining  ;  thefe  are  like  thofe 
of  the  common  Mayweed.  The  2d  hath  winged  Leaves 
like  thofe  of  the  Ox-eye  ;  the  Flowers  are  white,  and 
like  thofe  of  the  Chamomile. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  This  grows 
about  a  Foot  high,  fending  out  many  Side  Branches  ; 
the  Leaves  are  finely  divided,  like  thofe  of  the  Chamo¬ 
mile,  and  are  hairy  :  the  Flowers  grow  fingle  at  the 
Extremity  of  the  Branches,  ar.d  are  of  a  bright  yellow 
Colour,  with  a  filvery  fctdy  Empalement.  They  are  as 
large  as  thofe  of  the  Ox-eye. 

All  thefe  Plants  are  annual  :  The  Seeds  fhould  be  fown 
early  in  the  Spring  in  a  Border  of  light  Earth,  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  require  no  other  Care 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin  the  Plants 
where  they  are  too  clofe.  As  thefe  have  no  great  Beau¬ 
ty,  fo  a  few  Plants  only  may  be  left  for  the  Sake  of  Va¬ 
riety.  They  flower  in  July  and  Augujl ,  and  their  Seeds 
ripen  in  September. 

ANAGALLIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  189.  Pimpernel. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  an  Empalement  which  is  permanent , 
and  is  cut  into  Jive  Jharp  Segments  which  are  hollow.  The 
Flower  is  of  one  Leaf fipread  open ,  ajid  cut  into  five  Parts 
at  the  Brim  ;  it  hath  five  ere  ft  Stamina  which  are  fborter 
than  the  Petals,  and  are  crowned  with  fingle  Summits.  In 
the  Center  is  placed  the  globular  Germen,  fupporting  a  flen- 
der  inclining  Style  crowned  with  a  blunt  Stigma.  The  Ger¬ 
men  afterwards  becomes  a  globular  Veffel  with  one  Cell , 
opening  horizontally,  in  which  are  lodged fever  al  angular  Seeds. 

T  he  Species  are, 

1.  Anagallis  foliis  indivifis  caule  procumbcnte,  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  148.  Pimpernel  with  undivided  Leaves  and 
a  trailing  Stalk.  Common  Pimpernel  with  a  red  Flower. 

2.  Anagallis  foliis  indivifis  glaucis  caule  procumbent  e 
fiore  cceruleo.  Pimpernel  with  undivided  glaucous  Leaves, 
a  trailing  Stalk,  and  blue  Flower. 

3.  Anagallis  foliis  indivifis  caule  ere  ft  0.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  148.  Pimpernel  with  an  undivided  Leaf  and  up¬ 
right  Stalk.  Narrow  leaved  Pimpernel  with  a  blue 
Flower. 

4.  An  ag  ALLIS  foliis  cordatis  amplexicaulibus,  caujibus 
compreffis.  Lin.  Sp.  P.  Pimpernel  with  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves,  embracing  the  Stalks  which  are  comprefled. 
Broad-leaved  Spanijh  Pimpernel  with  a  blue  Flower. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  very  common  in  Corn  Fields,  and  other 
cultivated  Places,  in  England.  The  2d  Sort  is  found 
wild  in  the  Fields,  but  is  lefs  common  than  the  iff  in 
England.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  Variety  of  the  1  IF, 
but  from  thirty  Years  cultivating  it,  I  can  affirm  it  ne¬ 
ver  alters  ;  and  the  Plants  before  they  fhew  their  Flowers 
are  fo  different,  as  to  be  eafily  diilinguifhed  from  the  I  if. 
There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  a  deeper  blue  Flower, 
whofe  Seeds  I  received  from  Nice,  and  this  hath  retained 
its  Colour  for  three  Years,  during  which  Time  1  have 
fown  it  in  the  Chelfea  Garden. 
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Thefe  are  all  annual  Plants,  which  arife  from  Seed? 
and,  if  buffered  to  remain  till  their  Seeds  fcatter,  wil 
become  Weeds  ;  they  are  never  cultivated  except  in 
Botanic  Gardens  for  Variety.  The  iff  and  2d  Sorts  are 
directed  by  the  College  of  Pbyficianr  for  medicinal  Ule. 

The  3d  Sort  is  a  very  beautiful  fmall  perennial  Plant, 
producing  great  Numbers  of  fine  blue  Flowers,  in  April 
and  May:  'This  may  be  propagated  by  Seed:,  which 
fhould  be  fown  boon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  for  if  they  are 
kept  till  Spring,  they  do  not  always  fucceed  :  This  Plant 
requires  to  be  flickered  from  extreme  Cold,  which  will 
fometimes  dcflroy  it  in  V/inter. 

The  4th  Sort  was  bent  me  from  Spain  by  Mr.  Hortega , 
Intendant  of  the  Royal  Garden  at  Madrid.  This  is  a 
trailingannual  Plant,  with  broad  Leavesandblue  Flowers. 
It  v/ill  eafily  rife  from  Seeds,  and  requires  no  other  Care 
but  to  keep  the  Plants  clean  from  Weeds. 
ANAGYRIS,  Stinking  Bean-trefoil. 

The  Char abler s  are. 

It  hath  a  Bcll-jhaped  Empalement,  which  is  cut  into  five 
Parts  at  the  Brim,  the  upper  Segment  being  much  deeper 
cut  than  the  others.  The  Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind ,  the 
Standard  is  Heart-floaped,  upright,  broad,  and  indented. 
This  is  much  longer  than  the  Empalement  ;  the  IVinvs  are 
oblong,  plain,  and  longer  than  the  Standard  ;  the  Keel  is 
long  and  upright  :  It  hath  ten  Stamina ,  which  rife  difiinft 
and  are  equal,  and  crowned  with  fingle  Summits.  In  the 
Center  is  placed  an  oblong  Germen,  fupporting  a  fingle  Style 
having  a  hairy  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a 
large  oblong  Pod ,  which  is  reflexed  at  the  Point ,  in  which 
is  lodged  fever  al  Kidncy-fijaped  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Anagyris  foliis  ovatis fioribus  later alibus.  Stink¬ 
ing  Bean-trefoil  with  oval  Leaves,  and  Flowers  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks. 

2.  Anagyris  foliis  oblongis  racemis  longioribus.  Stink¬ 
ing  Bean-trefoil  of  Candia,  with  oblong  Leaves  and  yel¬ 
low  Flowers. 

The  iff  Sort  grows  wild  in  the  South  of  France,  as 
alfo  in  Spain  and  Italy  :  This  is  a  Shrub  which  ufually 
rifes  to  the  Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  and  produces 
its' Flowers  in  April  and  May,  which  are  of  a  bright  yel¬ 
low  Colour,  growing  in  Spikes,  fome  what  like  thofe  of  the 
Laburnum  :  The  Seeds  are  feldom  perfected  in  this  Coun¬ 
try,  which  is  the  Reafon  of  its  prefent  Scarcity  in  England. 

The  other  Sort  is  a  Native  of  Candia ,  and  fome  of  the 
Iflands  of  the  Archipelago ,  and  at  prefent  is  very  rare  in 
the  Englijlo  Gardens.  This  Sort  hath  longer  Leaves  than 
the  former,  and  flowers  later  in  the  Summer,  fo  that  it 
very  rarely  produces  Seeds. 

Thefe  may  be  both  propagated  by  laying  down  their 
tender  Branches  in  the  Spring,  obferving  in  dry  Wea¬ 
ther  to  fupply  them  with  Water  ;  which  if  duly  per¬ 
formed,  the  Layers  will  have  taken  Root  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring,  when  they  fhould  be  cut  off  from  the  old 
Plants,  a  little  Time  before  they  begin  to  put  out  their 
Leaves,  and  planted  in  a  warm  Situation  ;  for  if  they  are 
too  much  expofed  to  cold  Winds,  they  will  be  in  Danger 
of  being  deftroyed  in  a  hard  Winter.  This  Method  of 
propagating  thebe  Plants,  is  to  fupply  their  Defect  in  not 
producing  ripe  Seeds  in  this  Country  ;  for  the  Plants 
which  are  produced  from  Seeds,  will  be  much  handfomei, 
and  will  rife  to  a  much  greater  Height. 
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If  you  propagate  thefe  Plants  from  Seeds,  you  fhould 
fow  them  on  a  warm  Border  of  light  frefh  Earth  about 
the  End  of  March ,  obferving  to  do  it  in  dry  Weather ; 
for  if  much  Wet  fhould  fall  after  the  Seeds  are  in  the 
Ground,  they  rot.  If  the  Seeds  are  good  and  the  Seafon 
favourable,  the  Plants  will  appear  in  a  Month  after  they 
are  fown  ;  at  which  Time  you  fhould  carefully  clear 
them  from  Weeds,  and  in  very  dry  Weather  they  fhould 
be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water  :  If  thefe  Rules  be 
duly  obferved,  the  Plants  will  be  fix  or  eight  Inches  high 
before  Winter.  While  young,  they  will  be  in  much 
greater  Danger  of  fuffering  by  Fro!!  :  Therefore,  if  the 
Winter  fhould  provevery  fevere,  you  fhould  fhelter  them 
with  Mats  during  the  Continuance  of  the  Froft,  but  in 
mild  Weather  they  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air. 
In  March  following  you  fhould  carefully  take  up  thefe 
Plants,  obferving  not  to  injure  their  Roots  ;  then  tran- 
fplant  them  into  a  Nurfery  Bed  in  Rows  at  a  Foot  Di- 
ftance,  and  at  fix  Inches  Diflance  in  the  Rows  ;  obferv¬ 
ing  if  the  Seafon  proves  dry,  to  give  them  W'ater  until 
they  have  taken  new  Root,  after  which  they  will  require 
no  other  Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds, 
during  the  Summer  Seafon  ;  but  if  the  following  Win¬ 
ter  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  it  will  be  proper  to  fcreen 
them  with  Mats  or  Peafe-haulm,  and  lay  fome  rotten 
Tan  over  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  to  prevent  the 
Froft  from  penetrating  to  the  Roots,  otherwife  they  may 
be  deftroyed.  In  this  Bed  they  may  remain  two  Years, 
by  which  Time  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  into  the 
Places  .where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  The  belt 
Seafon  to  remove  them  is  in  March ,  juft  before  they  be¬ 
gin  to  fhoot,  and  obferve  not  to  injure  their  Roots  ; 
water  them,  if  the.  Seafon  fhould  prove  dry,  until 
they  have  taken  Root ;  and  lay  fome  Mulch  on  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Ground  about  their  Roots,  to  prevent  the 
Air  from  penetrating  to  dry  their  Fibres,  which  will 
fave  much  Trouble  in  Watering.  The  fourth  Year  from 
Seeds  they  will  begin  to  produce  Flowers,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  Flower  every  Year  after,  fo  will  be  very  proper 
to  intermix  with  other  flowering  Shrubs  of  the.  fame 
Growth  in  a  warm  Situation. 

ANANAS,  the  Pine-apple. 

The  Charafiers  are, 

The  Flower  confifs  of  three  oval  Petals  ;  thefe  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  Protuberances  of  the  pyramidal  Fruit,  and 
are  f  retched  out  beyond  the  Empalement.  7  hefe  have  fix 
Awl-f Japed  Stamina ,  which  Jland  within  the  Flower ,  and 
are  crowned  with  Spear-f Japed  Summits  :  The  Germen  is 
ftuated  below  the  Flower  ,fupporting  a  fender  Style ^crown¬ 
ed  with  a  trifid  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes 
a  Cell ,  in  which  is  lodged  feveral  angular  Seeds. 

The  Varieties  of  this  are, 

1.  Ananas  aculeatus,  frudlu  ovato,carne  alb'.da.  Pliim . 
Oval-fhaped  Pine  Apple,  with  a  whitifh  Flefh. 

2.  Ananas  aculeatus , fruAu  pyramidato ,  came  aitrea. 
Plum.  Pyramidal'Pine  Apple,  with  a  yellowifhFlefhj  cab¬ 
led  the.  Sugar-loaf  Pine. 

3.  Ananas  folio  vix  ferrato.  Boerb.  Ind.  Alt.  2.  83. 
Pine-apple  Avith  fmooth  Leaves. 

4.  Ananas  lucide  virens , folio  vix  ferrato.  PJort.  Elth. 
Pine-apple  with  fhining  green  Leaves,  and  fcarce  any 
Spines  on  their  Edges. 

5  An  anas/t«7L  pyramidato  .olives  color  e,int  us  aureo. 
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Pyramidal  Olive -coloured  Pine-Apple,  with  yellow  Flefh. 

6.  Ananas  aculeatus ,  frudiu  pyramidato  ex  viridifla- 
vefeente.  The  green  Pine-apple. 

There  are  feveral  other  Varieties  of  this  Fruit,  fome 
of  which  may  have  been  obtained  from  Seeds  ;  and  I 
doubt  not  but  if  the  Seeds  were  fown  frequently,  in  the 
Countries  where  they  are  in  Plenty,  there  would  be  as 
great  Variety  of  thefe  Fruit  as  there  are  of  Apples  or 
Pears  in  Europe.  And  this  I  have  found  true  by  fome  Tri¬ 
als  which  I  have  made  by  fowingthe  Seeds,  which  have 
always  produced  a  Variety  of  Sorts. 

This  Fruit  (which  is  jullly  efteemed  for  the  Richnefs 
of  its  Flavour,  as  it  furpafles  all  the  known  Fruits  in  the 
World),  is  produced  from  an  herbaceous  Plant,  which 
hath  Leaves  refemblingthofe  of  the  Aloe,  and  are,  for  the 
moil;  part,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  but  are  much  thinner, 
and  not  fo  juicy  as  the  Aloe  :  )jThe  Fruit  refembles  the 
Cones  of  the  Pine  Tree,  from  whence  it  is  fuppofed  to 
have  its  Name. 

Where  this  Plant  is  a  Native,  is  hard  to  determine  ; 
but  it  is  probably  an  indigenous  Plant  in  Africa ,  where* 
they  grow  in  uncultivated  Places  in  great  Plenty.  They 
have  been  long  cultivated  in  the  hotteil  Iflands  of  the 
Wef  -Indies,  where  they  are  in  great  Plenty,  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  Goodnefs  ;  but  it  hath  not  been  many  Years  in 
the  European  Gardens,  fo  as  to  produce  Fruit :  The  fir!! 
Perfon  who  fucceeded  in  this  Affair,  was  Monfieur  Le 
Cour  of  Leyden  in  Holland,  who,  after  a  great  many  Tri¬ 
als,  with  little  or  no  Succefs,  did  at  Length  hit  upon  a 
proper  Degree  of  Heat  and  Management,  fo  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  Fruit  equally  as  good  (though  not  fo  large)  as  thofe 
which  are  produced  in  the  Wef -Indies,  as  hath  been  of¬ 
ten  affirmed  by  Perfons  who  have  lived  many  Years 
there  :  And  it  is  to  this  worthy  Cultivator  of  Gardening, 
who  did  not  fpare  any  Pains  or  Expence  to  accompliffi  it,, 
that  all  the  Lovers  thereof  are  obliged,  for  introducing, 
this  King  of  Fruits  among!!  them  ;  it  was  from  him 
that  our  Gardens  in  England  were  firft  fupplied,  though, 
we  have  fince  had  large  Quantities  brought  from  America .. 

I  cannot  here  avoid  taking  Notice  of  a  common  Error 
which  preA  ails  among!!  many  People,  which  is,  that  the- 
Plants  brought  from  America  are  not  fo  good  as  thofe 
which  came  from  M.  Le  Cour  ;  but  this  is  a  great  Mis¬ 
take,  for  were  the  People  who  fend  over  thefe  Plants 
from  America  careful  to  fend  the  be!!  Kinds,  there  would 
be  found  many  better  than  thofe  cultivated  by  M.  Le 
Cour,  who  had  his  from  thence  at  firi!,  as  his  Gar¬ 
dener  aflured  me  ;  and  I  have  feen  as  good  Fruit  pro-, 
duced  from  American  Plants,  as  any  I  have  yet  feen,  and 
fome  three  Times  larger  than  any  I  faw  in  M.  Le  Cour’’ s 
Garden. 

The  1 !!  Sort  is  the  mo!!  common  irt  Europe  ;  but  the 
2d  is  much  preferable  to  it,  the  Fruit  of  this  being  lar¬ 
ger,  and  much  better  flavoured  :  The  Juice  of  this  Sort 
is  not  fo  aftringent  as  that  of  the  1  ft,  fo  it  may  be  eaten 
in  greater  Quantity  with  lefs  Danger.  This  Sort  fre-- 
qusntly  produces  Suckers,  immediately  under  the  Fruit,, 
whereby  it  may  be  increafed  much  fafter  than  the  com-  , 
mon  Sort  ;  fo  that  in  a  few  Years,  it  may  be  the  mo!t 
common  Sort  in  England., 

The  3d  Sort  is  preferved  by  fome  curious  Perfons  for 
the  Sake  of  Variety,  but  the  Fruit  is  not  worth  any  Thing., 
The  6th  Sor.t.is  at  prefeiit  the  moft  rare  in  Europe,  there 
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being  very  few  of  the  Plants  at  prefent  :  This  has  been 
efteemed  the  beft  Sort  known,  by  fome  of  the  moll  curi¬ 
ous  Perfons  in  America ,  many  of  whom  have  thrown  out 
all  the  other  Sorts  from  their  Gardens,  and  cultivate  only 
this  Kind.  The  Plants  of  this  Sort  may  be  procured 
from  Barbadoes  and  Mcntferrat. 

The  Sort  with  very  fmooth  Grafs-green  Leaves,  was 
raifed  from  Seeds  taken  out  of  a  rotten  Fruit,  which 
came  from  the  W ejl -Indies  to  the  late  Henry  Heathcote, 
Efq;  from  whom  1  received  one  Plant,  which  hath  pro¬ 
duced  large  Fruit :  This,  lam  told,  is  what  the  People 
of  America  call  the  King  Pine.  I  have  fmee  raifed  fome 
Plants  of  this  Kind  from  Seeds,  which  were  brought 
me  from  ’Jamaica. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  planting  the  Crowns 
wdrich  grow  on  the  Fruit,  or  the  Suckers  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  either  from  the  Sides  of  the  Plants,  or  under  the 
Fruit,  both  which  I  have  found  to  be  equally  good  ;  al¬ 
though  by  fome  Ferfons  the  Crown  is  thought  preferable 
to  the  Suckers,  as  fuppofmg  it  will  produce  Fruit  fooner 
than  the  Suckers,  which  is  certainly  a  Mitfake  ;  for  by 
conftant  Experience  I  find  the  Suckers  (if  equally  ftrong) 
will  fruit  as  foon,  and  produce  as  large  Fruit  as  the 
Crowns. 

The  Suckers  and  Crowns  mud  be  laid  to  dry  in  a 
warm  Place  for  four  or  five  Days,  or  more  (according 
to  the  Moifture  of  the  Part  which  adhered  to  the  old 
Plant  or  Fruit)  ;  for  if  they  are  immediately  planted, 
they  will  rot.  The  certain  Rule  of  judging  when  they 
are  fit  to  plant,  is  by  obferving  if  the  Bottom  is  healed 
over,  and  become  hard  ;  for  if  the  Suckers  are  drawn 
off  carefully  from  the  old  Plants,  they  will  have  a  hard 
Skin  over  the  lower  Part,  fo  need  not  lie  fo  long  as  the 
Crowns,  or  thofe  whofe  Bottoms  are  moift.  But  when¬ 
ever  a  Crown  is  taken  from  the  Fruit,  or  the  Suckers 
from  old  Plants,  they  fhould  be  immediately  diverted 
of  their  Bottom  Leaves,  fo  high  as  to  allow  Depth  for 
their  Planting  ;  fo  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  dry 
and  healed  in  every  Part,  left  when  they  receive  Pleat 
and  Moifture,  they  fhould  perifh,  which  often  happens 
when  this  Method  is  not  obferved.  If  thefe  Suckers  or 
Crowns  are  taken  off  late  in  the  Autumn,  or  during  the 
Winter,  or  early  in  the  Spring,  they  fhould  be  laid  in 
a  dry  Place  in  the  Stove,  for  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks 
before  they  are  planted,  but  in  the  Summer  Seafon  they 
will  be  fit  for  planting  in  three  or  four  Days. 

A  rich  good  Kitchen  Garden  Mould,  not  too  heavy, 
fo  as  to  detain  the  Moifture  too  long,  nor  over  light  and 
fandy,  will  be  very  proper  for  them  without  any  Mix¬ 
ture  :  But  where  this  is  wanting,  you  fhould  procure 
fome  frefh  Earth,  from  a  good  Pafture  ;  which  fhould 
be  mixed  with  about  a  third  Part  of  rotten  Neats  Dung, 
or  the  Dung  of  an  old  Melon  or  Cucumber  Bed,  which 
is  well  confumed.  Thefe  fhould  be  mixed  fix  or  eight 
Months  at  leaft  before  they  are  ufed  ;  but  if  it  be  a  Year, 
it  will  be  the  better  ;  and  fhould  be  often  turned,  that 
their  Parts  may  be  the  better  united,  as  alfo  the  Clods 
well  broken.  This  Earth  fhould  not  be  fereened  very 
fine,  for  if  you  only  clear  it  of  great  Stones,  it  will  be 
better  for  the  Plants  than  when  made  too  fine.  Always 
avoid  mixing  any  Sand  with  the  Earth,  unlefs  it  be  ex¬ 
tremely  ftiff,  and  then  it  will  beneceffary  to  have  it  mix- 
ed#at  leaft  fix  Months  or  a  Year  before  it  is  ufed ;  it  muft 
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be  frequently  turned,  that  the  Sand  may  be  incorporated 
in  the  Earth,  fo  as  to  divide  its  Parts  :  But  you  fhould 
not  put  more  than  afixth  Part  of  Sand,  for  too  much  is 
very  injurious  to  thefe  Plants. 

In  the  Summer  Seafon  when  the  Weather  is  warm, 
the  Plants  muft  be  often  watered,  but  you  fhould  not 
give  them  large  Quantities  at  a  Time  :  Alfo  be  very 
careful,  that  the  Moifture  is  not  detained  in  the  Pots,  by 
the  Holes  being  flopped,  for  that  will  foon  deftroy  the 
Plants.  If  the  Seafon  is  warm,  they  fhould  be  watered 
twice  a  Week  ;  but  in  a  cool  Seafon,  once  will  be  often 
enough:  During  the  Summer  Seafon,  you  fhould  once 
a  Week  water  them  gently  all  over  their  Leaves,  which 
will  wafh  the  Filth  from  them,  and  thereby  greatly  pro¬ 
mote  the  Growth  of  the  Plants. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  frequently  fhift  thefe 
Plants  from  Pot  to  Pot,  but  this  is  by  no  means  to  be 
prafitifed  by  thofe  who  propofe  to  have  large  well  flavour¬ 
ed  Fruit  ;  for  unlefs  the  Pots  be  filled  with  the  Roots, 
by  the  Time  the  Plants  begin  to  fhew  their  Fruit*  they 
commonly  produce  fmall  Fruit,  which  have  generally 
large  Crowns  on  them,  therefore  the  Plants  will  not  re¬ 
quire  to  be  new  potted  oftener  than  twice  in  a  Seafon  : 
The  firft  Time  fhould  be  about  the  End  of  April ,  when 
the  Sucker’s  and  Crowns  of  the  former  Year’s  Fruit 
(which  remained  all  the  Winter  in  thofe  Pots  in  which 
they  were  firft  planted)  fhould  be  fhifted  into  larger  Pots, 
/.  e.  thofe  which  were  in  Halfpenny,  or  Three-farthing 
Pots,  fhould  be  put  into  Penny,  or  at  moft  Three  Half¬ 
penny  Pots,  according  to  the  Size  of  the  Plants ;  for  you 
muft  be  very  careful  not  to  overpot  them,  nothing  being 
more  prejudicial  to  them.  The  fecond  Time  for  fhift- 
ing  them  is  in  the  Beginning  of  Augujl ,  when  you  fhould 
fhift  thofe  Plants  which  are  of  a  proper  Size  for  fruiting 
the  following  Spring,  into  Two-penny  Pots,  which  are 
full  large  enough  for  any  of  thefe  Plants.  At  each  of 
thefe  Times  of  fhiftingthe  Plants,  the  Bark  Bed  fhould 
be  ftirred  up,  and  fome  new  Bark  added,  to  raife  the  Bed 
up  to  the  Height  it  was  at  firft  made  ;  and  when  the 
Pots  are  plunged  again  into  the  Bark  Bed,  the  Plants 
fhould  be  watered  gently  all  over  their  Leaves,  to  wafh 
off  the  Filth,  and  to  fettle  the  Earth  to  the  Root3  of  the 
Plants.  If  the  Bark  Bed  be  well  ftirred,  and  a  Quan¬ 
tity  of  good  frefh  Bark  added  to  it,  at  this  latter  Shift¬ 
ing,  it  will  be  of  great  Service  to  the  Plants  ;  and  they 
may  remain  in  the  fame  Tan  until  the  beginning  of  No¬ 
vember,  or  fometimes  later,  according  to  the  Mildnefs 
of  the  Seafon,  and  will  require  but  little  Fire  before 
that  Time.  During  the  Winter  Seafon  thefe  Plants  will 
not  require  to  be  watered  eftener  than  once  a  Week,  ac¬ 
cording  as  you  find  the  Earth  in  the  Pots  to  dry  :  Nor 
fhould  you  give  them  too  much  at  each  Time,  for  it  is 
much  better  to  give  them  a  little  Water  often,  than  to 
over-water  them,  at  this  Seafon. 

You  muft  obferve  never  to  fhift  thofe  Plants  which 
fhew  their  Fruit  into  other  Pots  :  for  if  they  are  re¬ 
moved  after  the  Fruit  appears,  it  will  flop  the  Growth, 
caufe  the  Fruit  to  be  fmaller,  and  retard  its  Ripening,  fo 
that  many  Times  it  will  be  Oflobcr  or  November  before 
it  is  ripe  ;  therefore  you  fhould  be  very  careful  to  keep 
the  Plants  in  a  vigorous  growing  State,  from  the  firft 
Appearance  of  the  Fruit,  becaufe  upon  this  depends  the 
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Goodnefs  and  Size  of  it  ;  for  if  they  receive  a  Check  af¬ 
ter  this,  the  Fruit  is  generally  fmall  and  ill  tailed. 

When  you  have  cut  off  the  Fruit  from  the  Plants, 
whofe  Kind  you  are  defirous  to  propagate,  you  fhould 
trim  the  Leaves,  and  plunge  the  Pots  into  a  moderate 
hot  Bed,  obfc-rving  to  refrefh  them  frequently  with  Wa¬ 
ter,  which  will  caufe  them  to  put  out  Suckers  in  Plenty  ; 
fo  that  a  Perfon  may  befoon  fupplied  with  Plants  enough 
of  any  of  the  Kinds,  who  will  but  obferve  to  keep  the 
Plants  in  Health. 

There  is  not  any  Thing  which  can  happen  to  thefe 
Plants  of  a  more  dangerous  Nature,  than  to  have  them 
attacked  by  fmall  white  Infedts,  which  appear  at  firff 
like  a  white  Mildew,  but  foon  after  have  the  Appear¬ 
ance  of  Lice  :  Thefe  attack  both  Root  and  Leaves  at 
the  fame  Time,  and  if  they  are  not  foon  dellroyed,  will 
fpread  over  a  whole  Stove  in  a  fhort  Time  ;  and  in  a 
few  Weeks  will  entirely  flop  the  Growth  of  the  Plants, 
by  fucking  out  the  nutritious  Juice,  fo  that  the  Leaves 
will  appear  yellow  and  fickly,  and  have  generally  a  great 
Number  of  yellow  tranfparent  Spots  all  over  them. 
Thefe  Infedls,  after  they  are  fully  grown,  appear  like 
Bugs,  and  adhere  fo  clofely  to  the  Leaves,  as  not  to  be 
eafily  wafned  off,  and  feem  as  if  they  had  no  Life  in 
them.  They  were  or  ginaliy  brought  from  America  up¬ 
on  the  Plants  which  were  imported  from  thence,  and  I 
believe  they  are  the  fame  Infedts  which  have  deffroyed 
the  Sugar  Canes  of  late  Years  in  feme  of  the  Leeward 
IJlands.  Since  they  have  been  in  England ,  they  have 
fpread  greatly  in  fuch  Stoves,  where  there  has  not  been 
more  than  ordinary  Care  taken  to  deffroy  them.  They 
have  alfo  attacked  the  Orange  Trees  in  many  Gardens 
near  London ,  and  have  done  them  incredible  Damage  ; 
but  I  do  not  find  they  will  endure  the  Cold  of  o^ur  Cli¬ 
mate  in  Winter,  fo  that  they  are  never  found  on  fuch 
Plants  as  live  in  the  open  Air.  The  only  Method  I 
have  yet  been  able  to  difeover  for  deffroying  thefe  In¬ 
fers,  is  by  wafhing  the  Leaves,  Branches,  and  Stems, 
of  fuch  Plants  as  they  attack,  frequently  with  Water, 
in  which  there  has  been  a  ffrong  infufion  of  Tobacco 
Stalks,  which  I  find  will  deffroy  the  Infers,  and  net 
prejudice  the  Plants.  But  this  Method  cannot  be  prac- 
tifedon  the  Ananas  Plants,  becaufe  the  Infedls  wilt  fallen 
themfelves  fo  low  between  the  Leaves,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  come  at  them  wiih  a  Sponge  to  wafh  them  off ; 
fo  that  if  all  thofe  which  appear  to  Sight  are  cleared 
off,  they  will  foon  be  Succeeded  by  a  frefh  Supply 
from  below,  and  the  Roots  will  alfo  be  equally  infelled 
at  the  fame  Time.  Therefore,  wherever  thefe  Infedls 
appear  on  the  Plants,  the  fafeft  Method  will  be,  to  take 
the  Plants  out  of  the  Pots,  and  clear  the  Earth  from 
the  Roots  ;  then  prepare  a  large  Tub,  which  fhould  be 
filled  with  Water,  in  which  there  has  been  a  ffrong  In¬ 
fufion  of  Tobacco  Stalks  ;  into  this  Tub  you  fhould 
put  the  Plants,  placing  fome  Sticks  crofs  the  Tub,  to 
keep  the  Plants  immerfed  in  Water.  In  this  Water 
they  fhould  remain  twenty-four  Hours  ;  then  take  them 
out,  and  with  a  Sponge  walh  off  all  the  Infedls  from 
the  Leaves  and  Roots,  which  may  be  eafily  effected 
when  the  Infedls  are  killed  by  the  Infufion  ;  then  cut  off 
all  the  fmall  Fibres  of  the  Roots,  and  dip  the  Plants 
into  a  Tub  of  fair  Water,  wafhing  them  therein,  which 
is  the  moft  effectual  Way  to  clear  them  from  the  In- 
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fefits.  Then  pot  them  in  frefh  Earth,  and  having  fur¬ 
red  up  the  Bark  Bed,  and  added  fome  new  'Fan  to  give  a 
frefh  Heat  to  the  Bed,  the  Pots  fhould  be  plunged 
again,  obferving  to  water  them  all  over  the  Leaves  (as 
was  before  directed)  a  few  Days  after,  and  this  fhould 
be  repeated  once  a  Week  during  the  Summer  Seafon  ; 
for  I  obferve  thefe  Infedls  always  multiply  much  faffer 
where  the  Plants  are  kept  dry,  than  in  fuch  Places  where 
the  Plants  are  fometimes  fprinkled  over  with  Water,  and 
kept  in  a  growing  State.  The  fame  is  alfo  obferved  in 
America,  for  it  is  in  long  Droughts  that  the  Infedls  make 
fuch  Deffrudlion  of  the  Sugar  Canes ;  and  in  thofe  Iflands 
where  they  have  had  feveral  very  dry  Seafons  of  late,, 
they  have  increafed  to  fuch  a  Degree,  as  to  deffroy  the 
greateff  Part  of  the  Canes,  rendering  them  not  only  un¬ 
fit  for  Sugar,  but  fo  poifon  the  Juice  of  the  Plant,  as  to 
difqualify  it  for  making  Rum,  fo  that  many  Planters  have 
been  ruined  by  thefe  Infedls. 

As  thefe  Infedls  are  frequently  brought  from  America 
on  the  Ananas  Plants,  thofe  Perfons  who  procure  their 
Plants  from  thence,  fhould  look  carefully  over  them 
when  they  receive  them,  to  fee  they  have  none  of  thefe 
Infedls  on  them  ;  for  if  they  have,  they  will  foon  be 
propagated  over  all  the  Plants  in  the  Stove  where  thefe 
are  placed  :  Therefore,  whenever  they  are  obferved,  the 
Plants  fhould  be  foaked  (as  was  before  diredted)  before 
they  are  planted  into  Pots. 

It  was  formerly  the  common  Pradlice  of  thofe  Per¬ 
fons,  who  cultivated  this  Fruit  in  Europe ,  to  build  dry 
Stoves,  in  which  they  kept  their  Plants  in  Winter,  pla¬ 
cing  the  Pots  on  Scaffolds  (after  the  Manner  in  which 
Orange  Trees  are  placed  in  a  Green-houfe),  and  in  the 
Summer  to  place  them  in  hot  Beds  of  Tanners  Bark  un¬ 
der  Frames.  This  was  the  Method  pradfifed  in  Hol¬ 
land  for  raiding  this  Fruit  which  was  firft  taught  by  Mon- 
fieur  Le  Cour’s  Gardiner  to  thofe  Perfons  to  whom  his 
Maffer  fent  the  Plants.  But  as  their  Culture  has  lince 
become  general  in  England ,  fo  there  has  been  great  Im¬ 
provements  made  not  only  in  the  Contrivances  of  the 
Stoves,  but  alfo  in  the  Culture  of  the  Plants.  By  the 
former  Method,  the  Plants  were  kept  upon  Shelves  at 
leaff  four  or  five  Months,  whereby,  the  extreme  Fibres 
cf  their  Roots  became  dry  and  hard  ;  and  if  the  Plants 
were  too  often  watered,  it  occafioned  their  rotting  ;  fo 
that  during  the  Winter  Seafon,  when  the  Plants  fhould  be 
preparing  their  Fruit  for  the  next  Summer,  they  were  at 
a  hand,  making  little  or  no  Progrefs,  whereby  the  Fruit 
did  not  appear  early  enough  in  the  Spring  to  ripen  in 
Summer,  nor  were  they  fo  large. 

Therefore,  to  remedy  this  Inconvenience,  it  is  now 
the  Practice  of  thofe  Perfons  who  are  defirous  to  pro¬ 
pagate  this  Fruit,  to  eredt  low  Stoves,  with  Pits  there¬ 
in  tor  the  hot  Bed,  in  the  Manner  hereafter  deferibed 
and  figured  ;  thefe  are  built  in  different  Ways,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Fancy  of  the  Contriver.  Some  Perfons  build 
them  with  upright  Glaffes  in  Front,  about  four  Feet 
high,  and  floping  Glaffes  over  thefe,  which  rife  about 
fix  Feet  high,  fo  that  there  is  juft  Height  enough  for  Per¬ 
fons  to  walk  upright  on  the  Back-fide  of  the  Bark 
Bed.  Others  make  but  one  Slope  of  Glaffes  from  the 
Top  of  the  Stove  ;  down  to  the  Plate,  which  lies  about 
fix  or  eight  Inches  above  the  Bark  Pit  in  the  Front  of 
the  Stove  ;  fo  that  in  this  Stove,  there  is  no  Walk  made 
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in  the  Front  between  the  Bark  Pit  and  the  Glafies  ;  but 
the  Inconveniency  of  watering  the  Plants,  as  alfo  of 
coming  near  thofe  Plants  which  are  placed  in  the  Front 
of  the  Stove  to  clean  them,  has,  in  fome  Meafure, 
brought  them  into  Difefteem,  fo  that  few  Perfons  now 
build  them,  though  the  Expence  is  much  lefs  than  of 
the  other  Kind  of  Stoves ;  but  the  Figures  and  Defcrip- 
tions  which  arc  hereafter  exhibited  under  the  Article  of 
Stove,  will  be  fufficient  for  any  Perfon  to  build  cither  of 
the  Sorts.  One  of  thefe  Stoves  about  twenty-five  Feet 
long  in  the  Clear,  with  the  Tan  Pit  reaching  from  End 
to  End,  and  fix  Feet  and  a  half  wide,  will  contain  about 
a  hundred  Plants ;  fo  that  whoever  is  defirous  to  have 
this  Fruit,  may  eafily  proportion  their  Stove  to  the 
Quantity  of  Fruit  they  are  willing  to  have. 

But  it  will  be  alfo  neceflary  to  have  a  Bark  Pit  under 
a  deep  Frame,  in  order  to  raife  the  young  Plants  ;  for 
in  this  Bed  you  Ihould  plunge  the  Suckers,  when  they 
are  taken  from  the  old  Plants,  as  alfo  the  Crowns  which 
come  from  the  Fruit,  fo  that  this  Frame  will  be  as  a 
Nurfery  to  raife  the  yotfng  Plants  to  fupply  the  Stove  : 
Thefe  Plants  fhould  not  remain  in  thefe  Frames  lon¬ 
ger  than  till  the  Beginning  of  November ,  unlefs  the 
Frame  is  built  with  Brick  work  and  Flues  in  it  to  warm 
the  Air  (in  the  Manner  hereafter  deferibed  and  figured), 
which  are  very  uleful,  as  Nurferies,  to  keep  the  young 
Plants  till  they  are  of  a  proper  fize  to  produce  Fruit  ; 
fo  that  you  may  keep  thofe  either  warmer  or  cooler  than 
the  Stove,  according  as  the  Plants  may  require,  fo  that 
the  Stove  may  be  every  Autumn  filled  only  with  bear¬ 
ing  Plants,  whereby  a  much  greater  Quantity  of  Fruit 
may  be  annually  produced,  than  can  be  where  young 
and  old  Plants  muft  be  crowded  into  the  fame  Stove  : 
But  where  there  are  no  Conveniencies  of  this  Kind,  the 
young  Plants  about  the  Middle  or  latter  End  of  OFlo- 
bery  mud  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  being  fmall, 
may  be  crowded  in  among  the  larger  Plants  ;  for  as 
they  will  not  grow  much  during  the  Winter  Seafon, 
they  may  be  placed  very  clofe  together.  The  Beginning 
of  March ,  where  there  is  no  Nurfery  for  the  young 
Plants,  they  mull  be  removed  out  into  the  hot  Bed 
again,  which  fhould  be  prepared  a  Fortnight  before, 
that  the  Tan  may  have  acquired  a  proper  Heat :  But 
you  fhould  be  careful  that  the  Tan  be  not  too  hot,  for 
that  might  feald  the  Fibres  of  the  Plants,  if  they  are 
fuddenly  plunged  therein.  Therefore  if  you  find  the 
Bark  too  hot,  you  fhould  not  plunge  the  Pots  above 
two  or  three  Inches  into  the  Tan,  letting  them  remain 
fo  until  the  Heat  of  the  Tan  is  a  little  abated,  when  you 
fhould  plunge  them  down  to  their  Rims  in  the  Bed.  If 
the  Nights  continue  cold  after  thefe  Plants  are  removed 
into  the  Bed,  you  mull  carefully  cover  the  Glafies  with 
Mats  ;  otherwife  by  coming  out  of  a  warm  Stove,  they 
may  receive  a  Check,  which  will  greatly  retard  their 
Growth,  which  mull  be  carefully  avoided  ;  becaufe  the 
fooner  the  Plants  are  fet  growing  in  the  Spring,  the  more 
Time  they  will  have  to  gain  Strength,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  large  Fruit  the  following  Seafon. 

You  Ihould  not  plunge  the  Pots  too  clofe  together  in 
this  Frame,  but  allow  them  a  proper  Diftance,  that  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Plants  may  increafe  in  Bulk,  for  it  is 
on  this  that  the  Magnitude  of  the  Fruit  depends  ;  be- 
caufe  when  the  Plants  are  placed  too  clofe,  they  draw 
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up  very  tall,  but  do  not  obtain  Strength  ;  fo  that  when 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  Bed,  the  Leaves  are  not  able 
to  fupport  themfelves ;  but  all  the  outward  long  Leaves 
fall  down,  leaving  the  fmaller  middle  Leaves  naked,  and 
this  fometimes  will  caufe  them  to  rot  in  the  Centre.  Ob- 
ferve  alfo  when  the  Sun  is  very  warm,  to  raife  the  Glafies 
of  the  hot  Bed  with  Stones,  to  let  out  the  Steam  of  the 
Bed  and  to  admit  frefh  Air  ;  for  one  Neglect  of  this  Kind 
in  a  very  hot  Day,  may  deftroy  all  the  Plants,  or  fo 
feald  them,  that  they  will  not  get  over  it  in  many  Months. 
It  will  be  alfo  very  proper,  in  extreme  hot  Weather,  to 
{hade  the  Glafies  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day  with  Mats ; 
for  the  Glafies,  lying  fo  near  the  Leaves  of  the  Plants, 
will  occafion  a  prodigious  Heat  at  fuch  Times. 

During  the  Summer  Seafon,  thefe  Plants  mull  be 
frequently  watered,  giving  them  but  little  each  Time; 
and  in  hot  Weather,  they  muft  have  free  Air  admitted 
to  them  every  Day,  from  Ten  o’Clock  till  Four  ;  for, 
if  they  are  kept  too  clofe,  or  have  too  much  Wet,  they 
will  receive  a  Check  in  their  Growth,  when  the  Infedts 
will  immediately  fpread  over  them  ;  there  are  generally 
fome  of  thefe  Infefits  on  all  thefe  Plants,  which  do  not 
much  Injury  to  the  Plants  while  they  are  in  a  growing 
State  ;  but  whenever  they  are  unhealthy,  the  Infedls  mul¬ 
tiply  greatly,  and  contribute  to  their  Decay.  There  are 
fome  Perfons  wdio  regulate  the  Heat  of  their  Stoves  by 
Thermometers  in  Summer,  but  at  that  Seafon  this  is  un- 
neceflary,  for  the  outward  Air  in  hot  Weather  is  fre¬ 
quently  greater  than  the  Ananas  Heat  marked  on  the 
Thermometers,  fo  that  the  Heat  of  the  Stoves  at  that 
Seafon  will  be  much  greater.  The  Ufe  of  the  Ther¬ 
mometer  is  only  in  Winter,  during  the  Time  the  Fires 
are  continued,  by  which  it  is  eafy  to  judge  when  to  in¬ 
creafe  or  diminifh  the  Fires;  for  at  that  Seafon,  the  Stoves 
fhould  not  be  kept  to  a  greater  Warmth  than  five  or  fix 
Divifions  above  Ananas,  nor  buffered  to  be  more  than  as 
many  Divifions  below  it.  In  Winter  the  Plants  muft  have 
lefs  Water,  but  they  will  require  to  have  it  repeated 
once  a  Week,  giving  them  but  little  each  Time  :  When 
the  Plants  are  placed  into  the  Tan  for  the  Winter  Seafon 
(which  fhould  be  done  about  the  Beginning  of  Qffober)y 
the  Bed  fhould  be  renewed,  adding  turn  Thirds  of  new 
Tan,  to  one  Third  of  the  old.  If  this  be  well  mixed, 
and  tne  new  Tan  is  good,  the  Bed  will  maintain  a  pro¬ 
per  Degree  of  Warmth  till  February ,  at  which  Time 
it  will  be  proper  to  ftir  up  the  Bed,  and  add  a  Load 
or  two  of  new  Tan,  fo  as  to  raife  it  as  much  as  it 
funk  fi nee  Autumn  ;  this  will  give  a  frefh  Heat  to  the 
Bed,  and  keep  the  Plants  growing,  which  will  be  abfc- 
lutely  neceflary  as  the  Fruit  will  now  begin  to  appear, 
otherwife  the  Fruit  will  not  be  large  ;  for  if  they  receive 
any  Check  at  this  Time,  it  will  greatly  injure  them. 

In  April  it  will  be  proper  to  ftir  up  the  Tan  again, 
and  if  the  Bed  has  funk  fince  the  laft  llirring.  it  will  be 
proper  to  add  fome  frefh  Tan  to  it  ;  this  will  renew  the 
Warmth  of  the  Bed,  and  forward  the  Fruit.  At  this 
Time  it  will  be  proper  to  fhift  the  young  Plants,  which 
are  defigned  to  produce  Fruit  the  following  Year  ;  the 
Tan  Bed  into  which  thefe  are  plunged  muft  be  renew¬ 
ed,  in  order  to  forward  their  Growth,  that  they  may 
have  Strength  enough  by  Autumn  to  produce  good 
Fruit,  for  this  is  the  principal  Care  required. 

Thofe  Plants  which  {hew  their  Fruit  early  in  February 

I  will 
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will  ripen  about  June  ;  fome  Sorts  are  at  leafl:  a  Month 
or  five  Weeks  longer  in  ripening  their  Fruit  than  others, 
from  the  firfl:  Appearance  of  the  Fruit  :  But  the  Seafon 
in  which  it  is  in  the  greatefi:  Perfection,  is  from  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  May  to  the  End  of  September ;  though  in 
March ,  April ,  and  OAober,  I  have  frequently  eaten  this 
Fruit  in  pretty  good  Perfection  ;  but  the  Plants  have  been 
in  perfeCtHealth,otherwifethey  feldom  are  well  flavoured. 

The  Method  of  judging  when  the  Fruit  is  ripe,  is  by 
the  Smell,  and  from  Obfervation  ;  for  as  the  feveral 
Sort3  differ  from  each  other  in  the  Colour  of  their 
Fruit,  that  will  not  be  any  Direction  when  to  cut  them  ; 
nor  fhould  they  remain  fo  long  as  to  become  foft  to  the 
Touch  before  they  are  cut,  for  then  they  are  flat  and 
dead,  alfo  when  cut  long  before  they  are  eaten  :  There¬ 
fore  the  furefl  Way  to  have  this  fruit  in  Perfection,  is 
to  cut  it  the  fame  Day  it  is  eaten  ;  but  it  mufl  be  cut- 
early  in  the  Morning,  before  the  Sun  has  heated  the 
Fruit,  obferving  to  cut  the  Stalk  as  long  to  the  Fruit  as 
poflible,  and  lay  it  in  a  cool,  but  dry  Place,  preferving 
the  Stalk  and  Crown  unto  it,  until  it  is  eaten. 

That  Sort  with  green  Fruit,  if  buffered  to  ripen  well, 
is  of  an  Olive  Colour  ;  but  there  are  fome  Perfons  who 
cut  them  before  they  are  ripe,  when  they  are  not  fit  to 
be  eaten,  for  no  other  Reafon,  but  to  have  them  green  : 
and  although  many  Perfons  have  much  recommended 
this  Sort  for  its  excellent  Flavour,  yet  I  think  the  Sugar 
Loaf  Sort  is  to  be  preferred  to  it. 

This  Sugar  Loaf  Sort  is  eafily  diflinguifhed  from  all 
the  other,  by  its  Leaves  having  purple  Stripes  on  their 
Infide  the  whole  Length.  The  Fruit  is  of  a  paler  Co¬ 
lour  than  the  others  when  ripe,  inclining  to  a  Straw  Co¬ 
lour.  This  Sort  was  brought  from  Braftl  to  Jamaica. 
where  it  is  efteemed  far  beyond  the  other  Kinds. 

The  next  in  Goodnefs  to  this,  is  what  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Iilands  in  America  call  the  Montferrat  Pine  ;  the 
Leaves  of  this  are  of  a  dark  Brown,  inclining  to  Purple 
on  their  Infide  ;  the  Protuberances  of  the  Fruit  are 
larger  and  flatter  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort.  I  raifed 
feveral  Plants  of  this  Sort  from  Seeds  which  I  received 
from  the  Ifiand  of  St.  Thomas,  where  this  Fruit  is  in 
greater  Perfection  than  any  of  the  Britijh  Blands. 

ANAPODOPFIYLLON.  See  Podophyllum. 

ANASTATICA.  Lin,  Gen.  PL  Rofe  of  Jericho. 

The  Characters  are, 

it  hath  a  four  Paved  Empalement,  which  is  deciduous. 
The  Flower  hath  four  round  if  Petals  placed  in  Form  of  a 
Crofs ,  It  hath  fix  Awl -Jb  aped  Stamina ,  two  being  porter 
than  the  other  which  are  turned  inward ,  the  others  are 
ere  A,  thefe  are  crowned  with  roundip  Summits  ;  in  the 
Center  is  fituated  a  bifid  Germen,  fupporting  - an  A  wi¬ 
fe  aped  Style ,  which  is  the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  and 
crowned  with  a  round  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  port 
Capful:,  with  two  Cells,  having  in  each  a  fingle  Seed. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Anastatica.  Hort.  Cliff.  328.  Rofe  of  Jericho. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  on  the  Sands  near  the  Bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  Syria.  It  is  a  low  annual  Plant, 
dividing  into  many  irregular  woody  Branches  near  the 
Root ;  at  each  Joint  is  placed  a  fingle,  oblong,  hoary  Leaf, 
and  at  the  fame  Places  come  out  fmall  fingle  Flowers  of 
a  whitifh  green  Colour,  compofedof  four  fmall  Leaves, 
placed  in  form  of  a  Crofs,  like  the  other  Plants  of  this 
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Clafs.Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  {hort  wrinkled  Pods,  having 
four  fmall  Horns ;  thefe  open  in  two  Cells,  in  each  of 
which  is  lodged  a  fingle  brown  Seed. 

It  had  the  Epithet  of  Rofa  Maries  given  to  it  by  the 
Monks,  who  fuperftitioufly  fuppofed  that  the  Flowers 
open  on  the  Night  that  our  Saviour  was  born.  But  the 
Truth  is,  that  the  dry  woody  Plant  being  fet  for  fome 
Time  in  Water,  will  dilate  and  open  fo  as  to  difclofe  the 
Seed  Veflels  and  Seeds.  This  I  have  feen  done  when 
the  Plants  have  been  many  Years  gathered,  fo  that 
there  are  feveral  curious  Perfons  who  preferve  them 
among  their  Curicfities,  for  this  fingular  Property. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  the  Beginning  of  April,  on  a  Border  of  light  fendy 
Earth,  where  it  is  defigned  to  remain,  for  it  will  not 
bear  tranfplanting.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
fhould  be  thinned,  leaving  them  about  fix  Inches  dis¬ 
tant  from  each  other,  and  obferve  to  keep  them  clean 
from  Weeds,  this  is  all  the  Care  they  require.  If  the 
Seafon  proves  .favourable,  the  Plants  will  flower  in  Au- 
gufl,  but  unlefs  the  Autumn  proves  warm  and  dry, 
they  will  not  ripen  their  Seeds  in  England,  nor  could 
I  rarely  procure  Seeds  from  thofe  Plants  which  were 
raifed  in  Autumn,  for  if  much  Rain  happens  when  the 
Plants  are  in  Flower,  they  never  perfeCt  any  Seeds. 

ANCHUSA.  Lin.  Gen.  167.  Buglofium.  Tourn.  Inf. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  oblong,  taper ,  and  per¬ 
manent  ;  this  is  cut  into  five  acute  Segments  which  are  ere  A.. 
The  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  having  a  cylindrical  Tube  the 
Length  of  the  Empalement  ;  at  the  Brim.  it  is  cut  into  five 
obtufe  upright  Segments ,  which  fpread  open,  but  the  Chaps 
are  clofed,  and  have  five  prominent  little  Scales.  There 
are  five  port  Stamina  in  the  Chaps  of  the  Flower ,  which 
are  crowned  with  oblong  Summits.  In  the  Bottom  of  the 
Flower  are  fituated  four  Germen ,  having  a  fender  Style , 
crowned  with  an  obtufe  Stygma.  The  Germen  afterwards  be¬ 
comes  four  oblong  blunt  Seeds  put  up  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

I  An  c  H  u  s  A  foliis  lanceolatis  hirfutis ,  floribus  capitatis 
axillaribus  pedunculis  longifftmis.  Alkanet  with  rough 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  Flowers  collected  in  a  Head, 
having  long  Foot  Stalks.  Greater  Garden  Buglofs. 

2.  Anchusa  racemis  fubnudis  conjugatis.  Prod.  Leyd.. 
408.  Alkanet  with  conjugated  Spikes  half  naked.  Pe¬ 
rennial  wild  Borage  with  a  Carmine  Flower. 

3.  Anchusa  frigofa  foliis  linearibus  dentatis  pidicellis 
braAed  tninoribus  calycibus  fruAiferis  infatis.  Alkanet 
with  narrow  indented  Leaves,  fmall  Foot  Stalks  to  the 
Branches,  and  a  fweliing  Empalement  over  the  Seeds. 
Portugal  Buglofs  with  a  waving  Viper’s  Buglofs  Leaf. 

4.  Anchusa  rami s for  ibufque  alternis  axillaribus  brac- 
teis  ovatis.  Alkanet  with  Branches  and  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  alternately  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  and  oval 
Branches..  Eafiern  Buglofs  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

5.  Anchusa  floribus  fparfis  caule  glabro.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  133.  Alkanet  with  Flovvers  growing  thinly  and 
a  fmooth  Stalk.  Small  yellow  Alkanet  of  Virginia ■, 
called  by  the  Inhabitants  Puccoon. 

6.  Anchusa  pedunculis  diphyllis  capitatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  134.  Alkanet  with  Foot  Stalks  having  two 
Leaves.  Broad  leaved  Ever-green  Borage. 

7.  Anchusa  foliis  lanceolatis  vsrrucofis  femi ample xt - 
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eaulibus,  floribus  capitatis,  caule  procumbentc.  Alkanet 
with  warted  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalk 
half  round,  Flowers  growing  in  a  Head  and  a  trailing  Stalk. 

8.  Anchus A fcliis  lanceolatis  fpicis  imbricatis fecundis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  46.  Alkanet  with  Spear-Ihaped  Leaves  and 
imbricated  fruitful  Spikes.  Bugloffum  creticum  majus,&c. 
Greater  Candia  Buglofs  with  a  purplifh  blue  Flower. 

9.  Anchus  A  foliis  longis  hir fit  is,  floribus  capitatis  re¬ 
flex  is  pedunculis  longifflmis.  Alkanet  with  long  hairy 
Leaves,  and  Flowers  collected  into  Heads  which  are  re¬ 
flexed,  and  very  long  Foot  Stalks. 

The  1  fb  Sort  is  the  Buglofs,  whofe  Flowers  are  or¬ 
dered  to  be  ufed  in  Medicine.  This  fends  up  Stalks 
about  two  Feet  and  a  half  high,  which  have  oblong 
rough  Leaves,  placed  alternately,  at  the  Extremity  of 
the  Shoots.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Clufters,  which 
are  of  a  fine  blue  Colour  ;  thefe  come  out  with  Foot 
Stalks  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  and  are  colledt- 
ed  into  fmall  Heads.  The  Flowers  are  of  one  Leaf, 
having  a  long  Tube,  and  fpread  open  at  the  Top  in 
Shape  of  a  Funnel.  After  the  Flower  is  pad:,  it  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  four  naked  Seeds,  fituated  at  the  Bottom  of 
the  Empalement,  and  drop  out  as  they  ripen. 

The  Roots  of  this  Sort  feldom  continue  longer  than 
two  or  three  Years,  efpecially  in  good  Ground,  for 
they  are  fubjedt  to  rcrt  in  Winter,  unlefs  when  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  grow  in  Rubbifh,  or  out  of  an  old  Wall,  where 
they  will  live  feveral  Years  ;  in  fuch  Places  the  Plants  are 
(tinted  in  their  Growth,  fo  their  Branches  are  firmer 
and  not  fo  full  of  Juice  as  thofe  which  grow  in  better  Soil. 
The  Plants  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds  fown  either 
in  the  Spring  or  Autumn,  upon  a  Bed  of  light  fandy 
Earth  •,  and  when  the  Plants  are  ftrong  enough  to  re¬ 
move,  they  {hould  be  planted  in  Beds  at  two  Feet  Diftance, 
obferving,  if  the  Seafon  proves  dry,  to  water  them 
till  they  have  taken  Root,  after  which  Time  they  will 
require  no  farther  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds.  The  Plants  which  come  up  in  the  Autumn, 
will  flower  the  following  June,  and  ripen  their  Seeds  in 
Augujl ;  but  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  do  not 
often  flower  the  fame  Year,  or  if  they  do,  it  is  late  in 
the  Seafon,  fo  will  not  ripen  their  Seeds.  If  the  Seeds 
of  this  Plant  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  rife 
in  Plenty,  which  may  be  managed  in  the  Manner  before 
directed.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white  Flowers, 
but  this  will  not  retain  its  Difference  from  Seeds. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  to  the  Height  of  two  Feet  in 
Gardens,  but  in  Places  where  it  grows  wild,  is  rarely 
more  than  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high.  The  Leaves  of  this  are 
narrow,  and  lefs  hairy  than  thofe  of  the  firff  ;  the  Spikes 
of  Flowers  come  out  double,  and  have  no  Leaves  about 
them  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  red  Colour.  The 
Roots  will  continue  three  or  four  Years  in  poor  Land. 

The  3d  Sort  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  perifhes  foon 
after  the  Seeds  are  ripe.  It  grows  two  Feet  high,  and 
fends  out  many  lateral  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  long  narrow  rough  Leaves,  waved  on  their  Edges : 
The  Flowers  are  of  a  bright  blue  Colour,  and  grow  in 
an  imbricated  Spike  ;  after  thefe  fall,  the  Empalement 
turns  to  a  fwollen  Veffel  inclofing  the  Seeds. 

The  4th  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant,  with  long  trailing 
Branches  which  lie  on  the  Ground ;  the  under  Leaves 
are  long,  broad,  and  hairy,  but  thefe  diminilh  as  they 
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are  nearer  the  Top,  and  thole  which  come  out  on  the 
Spikes  between  the  Flowers  are  fhort  and  roundilh  ;  they 
are  yellow,  and  about  the  Size  of  thofe  of  the  common 
Buglofs  ;  there  is  a  Succeflion  of  them  on  the  fame 
Plants  great  Part  of  the  Year,  which  renders  them 
more  valuable.  This,  though  a  Native  of  the  Levant , 
is  hardy  enough  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England,  if  it 
hath  a  dry  fandy  Soil.  It  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  iff  Sort,  and  if  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  rife  without  Care. 

The  5  th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  North- America,  where 
it  grows  naturally  in  the  V/oods,  and  being  an  early 
Plant,  generally  flowers  before  the  new  Leaves  come 
out  on  the  Trees ;  fo  that  in  fome  of  the  Woods,  where 
this  Plant  abounds,  the  furface  of  the  Ground  feems 
covered  with  its  bright  yellow  Flowers.  It  is  known  in 
that  Country  by  the  Title  of  Puccoon.  It  is  perennial,  and 
feldom  rifes  a  Foot  high  in  good  Ground,  but  not  above 
half  that  Height,  where  the  Soil  is  poor;  the  Flowers 
grow  in  loofe  Spikes,  upon  a  fmoath  Stalk.  This  is 
propagated  by  Seeds,  fown  in  Autumn. 

The  6th  Sort  is  a  very  hardy  perennial  Plant,  with 
weak  trailing  Branches ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  broad, 
rough,  deep  green  Leaves ;  the  Flowers  are  blue,  and 
come  out  between  the  Leaves  on  the  Spike,  like  the 
fourth  Sort  ;  the  Plants  frequently  grow  out  of  the 
Joints  of  old  Walls,  in  thofe  Places  where  any  of  the 
Plants  have  been  near  ;  for  when  the  Seeds  are  permitted 
to  fcatter,  there  will  be  an  abundant  Supply  of  the 
Plants.  Thefe  flower  great  Part  of  the  Year. 

The  7  th  Sort  is  a  low  trailing  annual  Plant,  whofe 
Branches  feldom  extend  more  than  fix  Inches ;  thefe  lie 
on  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  and  are  thinly  fet  with 
Spear-fhaped  fmall  warted  Leaves,  which  half  furround 
the  Stalk  at  their  Bafe.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  of  a 
bright  blue  Colour,  and  are  collected  into  fmall  Bunches 
at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches.  The  Plants  perifh 
foon  after  their  Seeds  are  ripe,  which  if  permitted  to 
fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  better  than  when  they 
are  fown,  and  ihould  remain  in  the  Places  where  they 
come  up. 

The  8th  Sort  rifes  near  as  high  as  the  firfl,  to  which 
it  bears  great  Refemblance  in  its  Leaves  and  Branches  ; 
but  the  Flowers  grow'  on  long  Spikes  coming  out  imbri - 
catim,  like  the  Tiles  on  a  Houfe  in  which  it  differs  from 
that.  There  are  two  Varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  white, 
and  the  other  a  red  Flower.  This  Plant  grow's  natural¬ 
ly  in  the  Levant,  but  is  equally  hardy  w'ith  the  iff  Spe¬ 
cies,  and  may  be  cultivated  in  the  fame  Manner. 

The  9th  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant,  with  broad  rough 
Leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  6th  ;  the  Branches  grow 
more  eredt,  and  the  Flowers  are  of  a  bright  azure  Co¬ 
lour,  colledted  into  Spikes,  coming  out  fingly  from  be¬ 
tween  the  Leaves.  This  is  a  hardy  Plant,  and  may  be 
propagated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  former. 

ANCHUSA  RADICE  RUBRA.  See  Lythofpermum. 

ANDRACHNE,  Baflard  Orpine. 

The  Char  afters  are. 

There  are  mule  and  female  Flo  wers  on  the  fame  Plant. 
The  male  flower  hath  a  five  leaved  Empalement ,  which  is 
equal  and  withers.  The  Flower  is  compofed  of  five  flendcr 
Leaves  indented  at  the  Top,  which  are  fborter  than  the  Em¬ 
palement.  At  the  Bottom  of  each  Petal  is  fituated  an  her - 
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baceous  Neclarium,  to  which  the  five  J. lender  Stamina  are 
joined  ;  tbefe  are  crowned  with  fugle  Summits.  The  fe¬ 
male  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  near 
the  male.  Thefe  have  a  permanent  five  leaved  Empale - 
ment,  hut  no  Petals  ;  there  are  five  Nefiariutns  as  in  the 
male ,  and  a  globular  Germen  fupporting  three  fender  Styles 
which  are  bifid ,  crowned  with  a  round  Stigma.  The  Ger¬ 
men  turns  to  a  three  cornered  globular  Capfule  having  three 
Cells ,  in  each  of  which  are  two  triangular  obtufe  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Andrachne  procumbens  herbacea.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
1014.  Herbaceous  trailing  Andrachne.  Baftard  Orpine 
with  trailing  Branches  and  a  white  Flower. 

2.  Andrachne  caule  ereblo  herbaceo,  foliis  pinnatis 
floriferisy  foliolis  alternis.  Andrachne  with  an  upright  her¬ 
baceous  Stalk,  pinnated  Leaves  bearing  the  Flowers, 
and  the  fmall  Lobes  placed  alternately. 

3.  Andrachne  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis  caule  ar- 
loreo.  Tree  Andrachne  with  Spear-fhaped  pointed  Leaves. 

4.  Andrachne  foliis  ovatis}  petiolis  fiorum  longiffmisy 
caule  arboreo.  i.  e.  Andrachne  with  oval  Leaves,  long 
Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers,  and  a  tall  woody  Stem. 

5.  Andrachne  foliis  ovatis  obtufis  fubtus  incanis  caule 
arboreo.  i.e.  Tree  Andrachne  with  oval  blunt  Leaves, 
white  on  their  under  Side. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  a  low  Plant  whole  Branches  trail  upon 
the  Ground.  The  Leaves  are  fmall,  of  an  oval  Shape, 
fmooth,  and  of  a  Sea-green  Colour.  It  is  found  wild  in 
fome  Parts  of  Italy ,  and  in  the  ArchipelagOy  from  whence 
Dr.  Tournefort  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at 
Paris.  Being  a  Plant  of  no  great  Beauty,  it  is  feldom 
cultivated,  but  in  Botanic  Gardens  for  Variety.  If  the 
Seeds  are  fown  on  a  Bed  of  common  Earth  in  Autumn, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  Spring 
following,  and  produce  Flowers  and  Seeds ;  but  if  it  is 
fown  in  the  Spring,  the  Seeds  will  often  remain  in  the 
Ground  until  the  next  Year,  before  they  come  up. 
This  Plant  doth  not  bear  tranfplanting  well,  therefore 
ftiould  be  fown  where  it  is  to  remain;  and  will  require 
no  other  Culture,  but  to  keep  the  Plants  clear  from 
Weeds.  It  fhould  have  a  light  dry  Soil  and  a  warm  Si¬ 
tuation  ;  this  feldom  continues  longer  than  two  Years. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  about  one  Foot  high,  with  an  up¬ 
right  herbaceous  Stalk,  divided  into  feveral  Branches  ; 
thefe  have  long  winged  Leaves,  placed  alternately, 
each  being  compofed  of  many  oval  Lobes  (or  fmall 
Leaves)  growing  alternately.  On  the  lower  Side  of  the 
Mid-rib,  the  Flowers  are  produced  the  whole  Length, 
hanging  downward,  and  clofely  joined  to  it.  Thefe  are 
compofed  of  five  fmall  whitiili  Petals,  at  the  Bottom 
of  each  is  fituated  a  Nectarium,  each  fupporting  a  Sta¬ 
mina,  (in  the  male  Flowers)  which  is  crowned  by  obtufe 
Summits  ;  the  female  Flowers  have  the  fame  Strudture, 
but  inftead  of  Stamina,  the  Nedtariums  have  a  trifid 
Style.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  tricapfular 
Veflfel,  having  three  Cells,  each  having  a  ftngle  Seed. 
f  This  is  a  Native  of  the  Illands  in  Americay  but  par¬ 
ticularly  grows  in  great  Plenty  in  Barbadoes  ;  from 
which  Place  I  have  not  received  one  Tub  of  Earth 
with  other  Plants,  in  which  this  has  not  grown  up  as  a 
Weed,  and  by  this  Way  the  Plant  was  firft  obtained  in 
England ;  for  the  Seeds  fcatter  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe, 
fo  that  unlefs  they  are  carefully  watched,  they  will  be 
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loft  ;  but  as  thefe  fall  on  the  neighbouring  Pots,  fo  the 
Plants  geherally  come  up  in  Plenty,  where  they  are 
placed  in  a  Stove,  being  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open 
Air  in  this  Country.  It  feldom  lives  through  the  Win¬ 
ter,  but  the  Plants  which  arife  from  the  fcattered  Seeds, 
flower  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  foon  after  ;  fo  that 
they  feldom  fail  to  fow  themfelves  in  Plenty,  therefore 
require  no  other  Care,  but  to  tranfplant  them  into  fmall 
Pots,  and  treat  them  as  other  tender  exotic  Plants. 

The  three  other  Sorts  grow  to  the  Pleight  of  twenty 
Feet,  with  ftrong  woody  Stems,  and  divided  into  many 
Branches  ;  thefe  have  ftngle  Leaves,  which  are  placed 
alternately  on  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  grow  on  the 
under  Side  of  the  Branches,  thofe  of  the  fourth  having 
long  Foot  Stalks,  by  which  they  hang  downward.  The 
other  two  have  very  fhort  ones,  but  the  Flowers  of  all 
the  Sorts  have  the  fame  Pofiticn.  The  Fruit  of  the  laft 
Sort  is  as  large  as  a  Walnut,  having  a  hard  woody  Shell, 
divided  into  three  Cells,  in  which  the  Seeds  are  lodged. 

Thefe  Sorts  were  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  William 
Houfioun,  the  3d  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  the  4th  and  5th  at 
Campeachy ,  from  whence  he  fent  their  Seeds  to  England . 

ANDROMEDA,  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  485. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  cut  into  five  fmall 
acute  Segments ,  this  is  coloured  and  permanent.  The  Flower 
is  of  one  Leaf ,  is  oval  and  Bell-Jhaped ,  and  divided  into 
five  Parts  at  the  Brim ,  which  are  refiexed.  It  hath  ten 
Awl-foaped  Stamina,  which  are  fhorter  than  the  Petals  to 
which  they  are  fixed ;  thefe  are  crowned  with  nodding  Sum¬ 
mits  having  two  Horns.  In  the  Center  of  the  Flower  is 
fituated  a  round  Germen ,  fupporting  a  cylindrical  Style , 
which  is  longer  than  the  Stamina,  and  crowned  with  a 
blunt  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  round 
pentagonal  Veffel  having  five  Cells,  which  are  filled  with 
fmall  round  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Andromeda  pedunculis  aggregatis,  corollis  ovatis , 
foliis  alternis  lanceolatis  revolutis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  393. 
i.  e.  Andromeda  with  aggregate  Foot  Stalks,  oval  Petals 
and  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  growing  alternately. 

2.  Andromeda  pedunculis  aggregatis  corollis  cylindri- 
cis  foliis  alternis  ovatis  integerrimis,  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  393. 
Andromeda  with  aggregate  Foot  Stalks,  cylindrical  Flow¬ 
ers,  and  oval  entire  Leaves  placed  alternately. 

3.  Andromeda  racemis fecundis  nudis  paniculatis,  co¬ 
rollis  fubcylindricis  foliis  alternis  oblongis  crenulatis.  Lin. 
Andromeda  with  naked  fruitful  loofe  Spikes,  cylindrical 
Flowers,  and  oblong  crenated  Leaves  placed  alternately. 

4.  Andromeda  racemis  fecundis  nudis  corollis  rotun- 
do-ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant .  394.  Andromeda  with  naked 
fruitful  Spikes,  and  oval  roundifh  Flowers.  Commonly 
called  Sorrel  Tree  in  Carolina. 

5.  Andromed  a  racemis  fecundis  foliaceis  corollis  fub¬ 
cylindricis,  foliis  alternis  lanceolatis  obtufis  pun  ft  at  is.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  394.  Andromeda  with  leafy  fruitful  Spikes,, 
cylindrical  Flowers,  and  obtufe  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
with  PunTures  placed  alternately. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  a  low  Plant  which  growls  naturally  on 
Bogs  in  the  Northern  Countries,  but  is  with  Difficulty 
preferved  in  Gardens  ;  and  having  little  Beauty,  is  fel¬ 
dom  cultivated  except  in  Botanic  Gardens.  I  received  the 
Seeds  from  Peterjburg,  which  came  up  in  the  Chelfia 
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Garden,  but  continued  only  one  Year. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  :  This 
is  a  low  Shrub,  which  fends  out  many  woody  Stalks 
from  the  Root,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves 
placed  alternately  ;  the  Flowers  are  colle&ed  in  fmall 
Bunches :  Thefe  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Strawberry 
Tree,  and  are  of  an  herbaceous  Colour.  They  appear 
in  June  and  July ,  and  fometimes  arefucceeded  by  Fruit, 
which  feldom  ripen  in  England. 

The  3d  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  North  America.  This 
Shrub  grows  about  four  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral 
Branches,  clothed  with  oblong  Leaves  placed  alternate¬ 
ly  ;  the  Flowers  grow  in  looi'e  Spikes  from  I  he  Ends  of 
the  Branches ;  thefe  are  of  the  Pitcher  Shape,  like  thofe 
of  the  Arbutus,  but  a  little  longer.  They  appear  in 
July ,  but  do  not  produce  Seeds  in  this  Country. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Carolina  ; 
in  the  latter  it  is  much  larger,  the  Climate  being  warm¬ 
er  ;  fo  many  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  grow  much  higher 
there.  In  Virginia ,  this  is  a  Shrub  growing  ten  or  twelve 
Feet  high,  but  in  Carolina  it  rifes  twenty  Feet.  The 
Branches  are  very  (lender,  bending  downward  ;  thefe  are 
garnifhed  with  Leaves  placed  alternately,  which  are  ob¬ 
long  and  pointed:  The  Flowers  grow  in  longnaked  Spikes, 
coming  out  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches,  which  are 
of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  and  are  ranged  on  one  Side 
of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  oval,  and  fhaped  like  a  Pitcher. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia,  alfo  in  North 
America  ;  it  is  a  low  Shrub  and  grows  on  mofl'y  Land,  fo 
is  difficult  to  keep  in  Gardens.  The  Leaves  are  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  Box  Tree  and  of  the  like  Confidence, 
having  feveral  fmall  Punctures  on  them  ;  the  Flowers 
grow  in  ffiort  Spikes  from  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches: 
They  are  produced  fingle  between  two  Leaves,  are  white 
and  of  a  cylindrical  Pitcher  Shape. 

All  the  Sorts,  except  the  4th,  are  very  hardy,  and  de¬ 
light  in  moifl  Ground  ;  they  increafe  by  their  creeping 
Roots,  which  put  up  Suckers  at  a  Didance,  and  may  be 
taken  off  with  Roots,  and  tranfplanted  where  they  are 
to  remain,  for  they  do  not  bear  to  be  often  removed. 

The  4th  Sort  requires  to  be  dickered  from  hard  Froft 
in  Winter,  and  in  Summer  fiiould  be  often  watered.  It  is 
a  difficult  Plant  to  keep  in  Gardens,  as  it  grows  naturally 
on  boggy  Places,  and  requires  a  greater  Heat  than  that 
of  this  Climate.  It  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds  from 
America ,  where  it  is  known  by  the  Name  of  Sorrel  Tree. 

ANDROSACE.  There  is  no  Englijh  Name  for  it. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flowers  grow  in  an  Umbel ,  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Foot  Stalks  ;  they  have  a  many  leaved  general  Involucrum. 
Each  Flower  bath  a  five  cornered  Empalement  of  one  Leaf , 
Jligbtly  indented  at  the  Top  in  five  acute  Points ,  this  is  per¬ 
manent  ;  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  having  an  oval  Tube, 
inclofed  by  the  Empale  merit,  but  is  plain  at  the  Brim,  where 
it  is  divided  into  five  Paris.  It  bath  five  fmall  Stamina 
within  the  Tube,  which  are  crowned  with  oblong  ereCl  Sum¬ 
mits.  In  the  Center  is  ftuated  a  round  Germen,  fupport  in  g 
a  floor  t  fender  Style  crowned  by  a  globular  Stigma  ;  the  Em¬ 
palement  afterward  becomes  a  round  Capfule  of  one  Cell 
opening  in  five  Parts,  which  is  full  of  round  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

T.  Androsace  per  in  nthiis  maximis.  Hort.  Upfal.  36. 
Androface  with  the  larged  Empalement.  Common  broad 
•leaved  annual, Androf are. 
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2.  Androsace  foliis  lanceolatis  dentatis  glabris  peri- 
ant  hi  is  angulatis  corolla  brevioribus.  Flor.  Suec.  160.  Andro¬ 
face  with  Spcar-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  fmooth  and 
indented,  and  an  angular  Empalement  diorter  than  the 
Petals.  Spring  Chickweed  with  Heads  like  Androface. 

3.  Androsace  foliis  pilofts periatithiis  birfutis.  Lin. 
S.  PI.  142.  Androface  with  hairy  Leaves  and  Empalement. 
Alpine  Hairy  Ploudeek  with  a  milk  white  Flower. 

4.  Androsace  foliis  ciliatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  142.  An¬ 
droface  with  glittering  Leaves. 

5.  Androsace  foliis  llnearibus  glabris,  umbelld  invo* 
lucris  multoties  longiore.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  142.  Androface 
with  narrow  fmooth  Leaves,  and  the  Umbel  much  lon¬ 
ger  than  the  Involucrum.  Perennial  Androface  of  the 
Alps,  with  a  narrow  fmooth  Leaf  and  a  fingle  Flower. 

6.  Androsace  foliis fubulatts  glabris  umbelld  involu- 
cris  breviore.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  142.  Androface  with  fmootli 
Awl-fhaped  Leaves  and  the  Involucrum  fhorter  than  the 
Umbel.  Perennial  Alpine  Androface  with  a  narrow  fmooth 
Leaf  and  many  Flowers. 

The  id  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Aufria  and  Bohemia 
amongd  the  Corn  :  This  hath  broad  Leaves  which  fpread 
near  the  Ground,  from  the  Center  of  thefe  the  Foot 
Stalks  arife,  which  are  terminated  by  the  Umbel  of  Flow- 
ers,  like  thofe  of  the  Auricula  ;  under  the  Umbel  of 
Flowers  is  a  large  Empalement,  which  is  permanent ; 
the  Flowers  are  compoled  of  five  fmall  white  Petals; 
thefe  appear  in  April  and  May,  the  Seeds  ripen  in  June , 
and  the  Plants  foon  after  perilh. 

The  other  Sorts  are  much  fmaller  than  this,  fome  of 
them  feldom  growing  more  than  three  Inches  high,  and 
have  very  fmall  Flowers,  fo  make  little  Appearance. 
They  grow  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Helvetian  Mountains, 
alfo  in  Siberia.  Thefe  are  only  preferved  in  Botanic 
Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  and  all  the  Sorts  except 
the  fird  fhould  have  a  diady  Situation. 

The  Seeds  of  all  the  Sorts  fhould  be  Town  foon  after 
they  are  ripe,  otherwise  they  feldom  grow  the  fame  Year. 

They  flower  ufually  the  Beginning  of  April,  and  their 
Seeds  are  ripe  the  End  of  May  ;  which,  if  permitted  to 
fcatter,  will  come  up,  and  often  fucceed  better  than  thofe 
which  are  fown.  The  annual  Sorts  perifli  as  foon  as  the 
Seeds  are  ripe,  but  the  others  will  live  in  an  open  Bor¬ 
der  feveral  Years,  and  require  no  other  Care,  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

ANDROSiEMUM.  See  Hypericum. 

ANDRYALA.  Lin.  Gen.  P.  820.  Downy  SnoVv-thiftle. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  fhort  round  hairy  Empalement,  cut  into  many 
equal  Segments-,  the  Flowers  are  compofed  of  many  herma¬ 
phrodite  Flower s ,  which  are  uniform,  and  lie  over  each  other-, 
thefe  are  of  one  Leaf,  f  retched  out  like  a  Tongue  on  one  Side. 
There  are  five  Stamina  in  the  Flowers  ;  thefe  are  crowned 
by  cylindrical  Summits  which  are  tubulous.  The  Germen 
is  ftuated  at  the  Bottom  of  each  Floret,  with  a  fender 
Style  crowned  by  two  reflexed  Stigma.  The  Germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  fingle  oval  Seed,  crowned  with  Down. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Andryala  foliis  integris.  Guett.  Hort.  Up.  Dow¬ 
ny  Sowthidle  with  whole  Leaves. 

2.  Andryala  foliis dentato-haflatis.  L.  S.  P.  Downy 
Sowthidle  with  indented  Spear-diaped  Leaves. 

The  id  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  naturally  in 

the 
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the  South  of  France ,  Spain ,  and  Italy ,  and  is  preferred 
in  Botanic  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety.  This  grows 
one  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  with  woolly  branching  Stalks, 
having  Leaves  fcatteringly  fet  on  them  ;  which  are  ob¬ 
long  and  downy.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
Clutters  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  which  are  yellow,  and 
like  thofe  of  the  Sowthiftle,  fo  do  not  make  any  great 
Appearance.  It  is  eafily  raifed  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  Spring,  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain,  and 
will  require  no  other  Culture  but  to  thin  them  where  too 
clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds.  It  flowers  in 
July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  2d  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  grows  naturally 
in  Spain ,  from  whence  and  from  the  Cape  of  good  Hope ,  I 
received  the  Seeds.  The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  ex¬ 
tremely  white,  and  much  indented  on  their  Edges  ;  the 
Flower  Stalks  grow  about  a  Foot  high,  having  fmall 
Clutters  of  yellow  Flowers,  which  appear  in  July  ;  the 
Seeds  fometimes  ripen  in  England.  The  Roots  creep,  by 
which  the  Plants  may  be  propagated.  They  love  a  light 
dry  Soil,  in  which  they  will  live  in  the  open  Air. 

ANEMONE.  Wind-flower. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  is  naked  having  no  Empalement,  and  con - 
fifls  of  Hvo  or  three  Orders  of  Leaves  or  Petals ,  which  are 
oblong  and  difpofed  in  three  Series  over  each  other.  It  hath 
a  great  Number  of  fender  Stamina  which  are  foorter  than 
the  Petals ,  and  are  crowned  by  double  crept  Summits  ;  be¬ 
tween  thefe  are  fituated  many  Germen ,  collected  into  a 
Head,  ft upporting  a  pointed  Style  crowned  with  a  blunt  Stig¬ 
ma. F  be  Germen  becomes  fo  many  Seeds  inclofed  with  a  Down 
•which  adhere  to  the  Foot  Stalk ,  and form  an  obtufe  Cone. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Anemone  pedunculo  tiudo  feminibus  fubrotundis  hir- 
futis.  L.  S.  P.  540.  Anemone  with  a  naked  Stalk  and  round 
hairy  Seeds.  Wild  Anemone  with  a  large  whiteFlower. 

2.  Anemone  feminibus  acutis  foliolis  incifts  caule  uni- 
floro.  Hort.  Cliff.  224.  Anemone  with  pointed  Seeds,  cut 
Leaves  and  a  fingie  Flower.  Wild  or  Wood  Anemone 
with  a  large  Flower.  Anemonoides  Boerb.  Ind.  Alt. 

3.  Anemone  feminibus  acutis  foliolis  incifts  petalis  lan- 
ceolatis  numerofts.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  541.  Anemone  with 
pointed  Seeds,  cut  Leaves,,  and  many  Spear-fhaped 
Flower  Leaves.  Wood  Anemone  with  a  blue  Flower. 

4.  Anemone  pendunculis  alternis  longifimis  fruClibus 
cylindricis  feminibus  hirfutis  muticis.  Anemone  with  very 
long  alternate  Foot  Stalks  and  cylindrical  Spikes  of  hairy 
Seeds.  Small  white  flowering  Virginia  Anemone. 

5.  Anemone  foliis  radicalibus  ternato-decompofitis,in- 
volucro  foliofo..  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  539-  Anemone  with  lower 
Leaves  decompound  d,  and  a  leafy  Involucrum.  Narrow 
leaved  Anemone  with  a  Angle  Flower. 

6.  Anemone  foliis  digitatis.  Lin.  Sp.  P.  Anemone 
with  fingered  Leaves.  Broad  leaved  Garden  Anemone. 

The  itt  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  ;  this  ap¬ 
proaches  near  to  our  Wood  Anemone ,  tut  the  Seeds  of 
it  are  round  and  hairy  ;  the  Flower  is  targe  and  white, 
but  having  little  Beauty,  is  feldom  planted  in  Gardens. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  wild  in  the  Woods  in  many  Parts 
of  England ,  where  it  flowers  in  April  and  May,  making 
a  pretty  Appearance  in  thofe  Places  where  they  are  in 
Plenty.  The  Roots  of  this  may  be  taken  up  when  their 
Leaves  decay,  and  tranfplantcd  in  Wildernefies,  where 
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they  will  thrive  and  increafe  greatly,  if  not  difturbed  ; 
and  in  Spring,  before  the  Trees  are  covered  with  Leaves, 
they  will  have  a  very  good  Effeft,  in  covering  the 
Ground  and  making  a  pleafing  Variety  at  that  Seafon. 

The  3d  Sort  is  found  growing  naturally  in  fome  Parts 
of  England ,  but  particularly  at  Wimbledon  in  Surrey,  in 
a  Wood  near  the  Manfion  Houfe,  in  great  Plenty;  but 
it  is  not  certain  that  they  were  not  originally  planted 
there,  as  they  are  not  found  in  any  other  Place  in  that 
Neighbourhood.  This  Sort  flowers  at  the  fame  Time 
with  the  former,  and  when  intermixed  with  them,  make 
a  fine  Variety.  This  may  be  tranfplanted  from  the 
Woods  as  the  former.. 

There  are  fome  of  thefe  two  Sorts  with  double  Flow¬ 
ers,  which  have  been  obtained  from  Seeds.  Thefe  make 
a  finer  Appearance,  and  continue  longer  in  flower  than 
the  Angle  Sorts,  but  are  only  to  be  procured  from  the 
Gardens,  where  they  are  cultivated.  As  thefe  are  only 
feminal  Varieties,  fo  I  have  not  enumerated  them. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  are  fent  to  England.  This  is  very  hardy, 
and  produces  Pkenty  of  Seeds  in  England,  but  having  little 
Beauty,  fcarce  deferves  a  Place  in  Gardens. 

The  5th  and  6th  Sorts  are  Natives  of  the  Eaf,  from 
whence  their  Roots  were  brought  originally  ;  but  have 
been  fo  greatly  improved  by  Culture,  as  to  render  them 
fome  of  the  chief  Ornaments  of  our  .Gardens  in 
Spring.  The  principal  Colours  of  thefe  Flowers  are  Red, 
White,  Purple,  and  Blue,  and  fome  are  finely  variegated 
with  Red,  White,  and  Purple.  There  are  many  inter¬ 
mediate  Shades  of  thefe  Colours  ;  the  Flowers  are  large 
and  very  double,  and  when  properly  managed  areextreme- 
ly  beautiful.  I  fhall  therefore  proceed  to  give  ample 
Directions  for  their  Culture,  which,  if  duly  obferved, 
the  Flowers  may  be  had  in  Perfection. 

Take  frefh  untried  Earth  (from  a  Common  or  Pafture 
Land)  of  a  light  fandy  Loam,  or  hazel  Mould,  obferving 
not  to  take  it  above  ten  Inches  deep  below  the  Surface  ; 
if  the  Turf  be  taken  with  it  the  better,  provided  it  hath 
Time  to  rot  thoroughly  before  it  is  ufed  :  Mix  this  with 
a  third  Part  of  rotten  Cow  Dung,  and  lay  it  in  a 
Heap,  keeping  it  turned  over  at  leaft  once  a  Month  for 
eight  or  ten  Months,  the  better  to  mix  it,  and  rot  the 
Dung  and  Turf,  and  to  let  it  have  the  Advantages  of 
the  free  Air  :  In  doing  this  Work,  be  careful  to  rake 
out  all  great  Stones,  and  break  the  Clods  (but  by  no 
Means  Aft  or  fereen  the  Earth,  which  I  have  found  very 
hurtful  to  many  , Sorts  of  Roots)  ;  for  when  the  Earth 
is  made  very  fine,  upon  the  firft  great  Rains  cf  Winter 
or  Spring,  the  fmall  Particles  join  clofely  together,  and 
form  one  folid  Mafs,  fo  that  the  Roots  often  perifh  for 
Want  of  fome  fmall  Stones  to  keep  the  Particles  afun- 
der,  and  make  Way  for  the  tender  Fibres  to  draw 
Nourifhment  for  the  Support  of  the  Root. 

Tl)is  Earth  fhould  be  mixed  twelve  Months  before  it 
is  ufed,  if  poflible  ;  but  if  you  are  conflrained  to  ufe  it 
fooner,  you  mutt  turn  it  over  the  oftener,  to  mellow 
and  break  the  Clods ;  and  obferve  to  rake  out  all  the 
Parts  of  the  green  Sward,  that  are  not  quite  rotten,  be¬ 
fore  you  ufe  it,  which  would  be  prejudicial  to  your 
Roots,  if  buffered  to  remain.  The  Beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  is  a  proper  Seafon  to  prepare  the  Beds  for  Plant¬ 
ing  (which  if  in  a  wet  Soil,  fhould  be  raifed  with  this 

Sort. 
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Sort  of  Earth  fix  or  eight  Inches  above  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground,  laying  at  the  Bottom  fome  of  the  Rakings 
of  your  Heap  to  drain  off  the  Moifture ;  but  in  a  dry 
Soil,  three  Inches  above  the  Surface  will  be  fufficient) : 
This  Comport  fhould  be  laid  at  leart  two  Feet  and  a  Half 
thick,  and  in  the  Bottom  there  fhould  be  about  four  or 
five  Inches  of  rotten  Neats  Dung,  or  the  rotten  Dung  of 
an  old  Melon  or  Cucumber  Bed,  fo  that  you  muft  take 
out  the  former  Soil  of  the  Beds  to  make  Room  for  it. 

And  obferve  in  preparing  your  Beds,  to  lay  them  (if 
in  a  wet  Soil)  a  little  round,  to  fhoot  off  the  Water  ; 
but  in  a  dry  one,  let  it  be  nearer  to  a  Level  ;  in  wet 
Land  where  the  Beds  are  raifed  above  the  Surface,  it 
will  be  proper  to  fill  up  the  Paths  between  them  in  Win¬ 
ter,  either  with  rotten  Tan  or  Dung,  to  prevent  the 
Frort  from  penetrating  into  the  Sides  of  the  Beds,  which 
often  deftroy  their  Roots.  The  Earth  fhould  be  laid 
in  the  Beds  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  before  you  plant 
the  Roots,  that  it  may  fettle,  and  when  you  plant  them, 
ftir  the  upper  Part  of  the  Soil  about  fix  Inches  deep, 
with  a  Spade  ;  then  rake  it  even  and  fmooth,  and  with 
a  Stick  draw  Lines  each  Way  of  your  Bed  at  fix  Inches 
Dirtance,  fo  that  the  Whole  may  be  in  Squares,  that 
your  Roots  may  be  planted  regularly  :  Then  with  your 
threeFingers  make  a  Hole  in  the  Center  of  each  Square, 
about  three  Inches  deep,  laying  therein  a  Root  with 
the  Eye  uppermoft  ;  and  when  you  have  finifhed  your 
Bed,  with  the  Head  of  a  Rake  draw  the  Earth  fmooth,  fo 
as  to  cover  the  Crownof  the  Rootsabout  two  Inches  thick. 

The  beft  Seafon  for  planting  thefe  Roots,  if  for  for¬ 
ward  Flowers,  is  about  the  latter  End  of  September  ;  and 
for  thofe  of  a  middle  Seafon,  any  Time  in  October-,  but 
obferve  to  perform  this  Work,  if  poffible,  at  or  near  the 
Time  of  gentle  Showers  ;  for  if  you  fhould  plant  them 
when  the  Ground  is  perfe&ly  dry,  and  no  Rain  fall  for 
three  Weeks  or  a  Month  after,  the  Roots  will  be  very 
apt  to  grow  mouldy  upon  the  Crown  ;  and  if  they  once 
get  this  Dirtemper,  they  feldom  come  to  gcod  after. 

You  may  alfo  referve  fome  of  your  Anemone  Roots  till 
after  Cbrijimas ,  before  you  plant  them,  left  by  the  Se¬ 
verity  of  the  Winter  your  early  planted  Roots  fhould  be 
deftroyed,  which  dees  fometimes  happen  in  very  hard 
Winters,  efpecially  in  thofe  Places  where  they  are  not 
covered  to  prote£t  them  from  Frort  :  Theft  late  planted 
Roots  will  flower  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  after  thofe 
which  were  planted  in  Autumn,  and  many  Times  blow 
equally  2s  fair,  efpecially  if  it  prove  a  moift  Spring,  and 
Care  be  taken  to  refrefh  them  with  Water. 

But  then  the  Increafe  of  thefe  Roots  will  not  be  near 
fo  great  as  thofe  of  your  firft  Planting,  provided  they 
were  not  hurt  in  Winter  ;  and  it  is  for  this  Reafon  all 
thofe  who  make  Sale  of  thefe  Roots,  are  forward  in 
planting  ;  for  although  it  may  happen,  by  fharp  pinch¬ 
ing  Frofts  in  Spring,  that  their  Flowers  are  not  fo  double 
and  fair  as  thofe  planted  a  little  later,  yet  if  they  can 
preferve  the  green  Leaves  of  the  Plants  from  being  in¬ 
jured,  the  Roots  will  greatly  increafe  in  Bulk  ;  but  in 
fuch  Gardens  where  thefe  Flowers  are  preferved  with 
Care,  there  is^  always  Provifion  made  to  cover  them 
from  the  Injuries  of  the  Weather,  by  arching  the  Beds 
over  with  Hoops,  or  Frames  of  Wood,  and  covering 
them  with  Garden  Mats  or  Cloths,  in  frofty  Nights, 
and  bad  .  Weather,  efpecially  in  Spring  when  their  Buds 
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begin  to  appear  ;  for  otherwife,  if  you  plant  the  beft  and' 
moft  double  Flowers,  the  black  Frofts  and  cutting  Winds 
in  March  will  caufe  them  to  blow  fingle,  by  de- 
ftroying  the  Thrum  that  is  in  the  Middle  of  the  Flower ; 
and  this  hath  occasioned  many  People  who  have  bought 
the  Roots,  to  think  they  were  cheated  in  the  Purchafe 
of  them,  when  it  was  wholly  owing  to  their  Negledt  of 
covering  them,  that  their  Flowers  were  fingle. 

In  the  Beginning  of  April  your  firft  planted  Roots  will 
begin  to  flower,  which  will  continue  for  three  Weeks  or 
more,  according  to  the  Heat  of  the  Weather,  or  the 
Care  taken  of  covering  them,  during  the  Heat  of  the 
Day,  with  Mats  or  Cloths  :  After  thefe  are  paft  flower¬ 
ing,  the  fecond  planted  Sorts  will  come  to  fucceed  them, 
and  thefe  will  be  followed  by  thofe  planted  in  the 
Spring  ;  fo  that  you  may  have  thefe  Beauties  continued 
for  near  two  Months  together,  or  fometimes  longer,  if 
the  Seafon  proves  favourable,  or  proper  Care  is  taken  to 
ftiade  them  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day. 

Toward  the  latter  End  of  May  or  the  Beginning  of 
June,  the  Leaves  of  your  firft  blown  Roots  will  begin 
to  decay  ;  foon  after  which  Time  you  muft  take  them 
out  of  the  Ground,  clearing  them  from  decayed  Stalks, 
and  wafhing  them,  to  take  the  Earth  clean  from  the- 
Roots ;  then  fpread  them  on  a  Mat  in  a  dry  fhady  Place 
till  they  are  perfectly  dried,  when  you  may  put  them 
up  in  Bags,  and  hang  them  out  of  the  Reach  of  Mice, 
or  other  Vermin,  which  will  deftroy  them. 

Obferve  alfo  to  take  up  the  latter  planted  Roots  as 
foon  as  their  Leaves  decay ;  for  if  they  are  fuffered  to 
remain  long  after  in  the  Ground,  and  there  fhould  fall 
fome  Showers  of  Rain  they  would  foon  put  forth  frelh- 
Fibres,  and  make  new  Shoots,  when  it  would  be  too 
late  to  remove  them  :  At  the  Time  when  you  take  up 
the  Roots,  is  the  proper  Seafon  for  breaking  or  parting 
them,  which  may  be  done  by  feparating  thofe  that  you 
would  choofe  to  make  all  poffible  Increafe  from,  into  as^ 
many  Parts  as  you  can  conveniently,  provided  each  one 
of  them  have  a  good  Eye  or  Bud  ;  but  thofe  you  intend 
to  blow  ftrong,  fhould  by  no  Means  be  parted  too  fmall, 
which  greatly  weakens  their  Flowering, 

The  principal  Colours  in  Anemonies  are,  white.  Red,- 
Blue,  and  Purple- ;  and  thefe  in  fome  of  them,  are  cu- 
rioufly  intermixed  ;  but  the  moft  prevailing  Colours* 
amongft  our  Englijh  raifed  Anemonies ,  are  white  and’ 
Red  ;  though  of  late  we  have  received  from  France  great 
Varieties  of  Blues  and  Purples,  which  are  very  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  being  intermixed  with  the  Englijh  Flowers,, 
make  a  fine  Variety  :  We  fhould  therefore  obferve,  in 
planting  the  Roots,  to  diftribute  the  different  Colours, 
fo  as  to  make  an  agreeable  Mixture  of  each  in  every 
Bed,  which  will  greatly  add  to  their  Beauty.. 

But  fince  all  the  fine  Varieties  of  thefe  Flowers  were 
firft  obtained  from  Seeds,  no  good  Florift,  that  hath 
Garden  Room,  fhould  negletl  to  fow  them  in  order 
to  which,  we  fhould  provide  ourfelves  with  a  Quantity 
of  good  fingle  (or  what  the  Gardeners  call  Poppy  Ane¬ 
monies)  of  the  beft  Colours,  and  fuch  as  have  ftrong 
Stems  and  large  Flowers,  but  efpecially  fuch  as  have 
more  Leaves  than  common,  and  other  good  Properties ; 
thefe  fhould  be  planted  early,  that  they  may  have  Strength 
to  produce  good  Seeds,  which  will  be  ripe  in  three 
Weeks  ora  Month’s  Time,  after  the  Flowers  are  paft.j 
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when  you  mail  carefully  gather  it,  or  it  will  be  blown 
away  in  a  Ihort  Time,  being  inclofed  in  a  downy 
Subftance.  You  mull  preferve  this  Seed  till  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  Augujl,  when  you  may  either  fow  it  in  Pots,  Tubs, 
or  a  well  prepared  Bed  of  light  Earth  :  •  In  doing  it  you 
mu  ft  he  careful  not  to  let  your  Seeds  be  in  Heaps,  to 
avoid  which  is  little  underftood,  and  is  what  I  have  been 
informed  of  by  the  late  Mr.  Obadiah  Lowe ,  Gardener  at 
Batterfea,  who  for  feveral  Years  railed  large  Quantities 
of  thefe  Flowers  from  Seeds  :  His  Manner  was  thus : 

After  having  levelled  the  Earth,  in  which  he  intended 
to  fow  his  Seeds,  he  rubbed  them  well  between  his 
Hands,  with  a  little  dry  Sand,  in  order  to  make  them  fe- 
parate  the  better;  then  he  fowed  them  as  regularly  as 
poflible  over  the  Bed  ;  but  as  thefe  Seeds  will  {till  adhere 
clofely  together  by  their  Down,  he  took  a  flrong  hair 
Brufh,  with  which  he  gently  fwept  over  the  whole  Bed, 
obferving  not  to  brufh  off  the  Seeds  ;  this  Bruih  will  fo 
feparatethe  Seeds,  if  carefully  managed,  as  not  to  leave 
any  entire  Lumps ;  then  gently  fift  fome  light  Earth, 
about  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  thick  over  the  Seeds  ;  and, 
if  it  fhculd  prove  hot  dry  Weather,  it  will  be  advifea- 
ble  to  lay  fome  Mats  hollow  upon  the  Bed  in  the  Heat 
of  the  Day,  and  now  and  then  give  them  a  little  Water, 
but  this  muff  be  given  gently,  leff  by  haftily  watering 
you  wafh  the  Seeds  out  of  the  Ground  ;  be  fure  to  un¬ 
cover  the  Bed  at  all  Times  during  gentle  Showers,  and 
every  Night,  that  the  Seeds  may  have  the  Benefit  of 
the  Dews  ;  as  the  Heat  of  the  Weather  decreafes,  you 
may  uncover  your  Bed  in  the  Day  Time. 

In  about  two  Months  after  fowing,  your  Plants  will 
begin  to  appear,  if  the  Seafon  has  proved  favourable,  or 
your  Care  in  Management  hath  not  been  wanting,  other- 
wife  they  many  Times  remain  a  whole  Year  in  the 
Ground.  The  fir  ft  Winter  after  their  appearing  above 
Ground,  they  are  fubjedt  to  Injuries  from  hard  Frofts, 
or  too  much  Wet,  againft  both  of  which  you  muff 
equally  defend  them  ;  for  the  Froftis  very  apt  to  loofen 
the  Earth,  fo  that  the  young  Plants  are  often  turned 
out  of  the  Ground,  after  which  a  fmall  Froft  will  de- 
ftroy  them  ;  and  too  much  Wet,  often  rots  their  tender 
Roots,  fo  that  all  your  former  Trouble  may  be  loft  in 
a  fhort  Time  for  want  of  Care  in  this  Particular  ;  nor 
do  I  know  of  any  Thing  more  deftrudtive  to  thefe  ten¬ 
der  Plants,  than  the  cold  black  Frofts  and  Winds  of 
February  and  March,  from  which  you  muff  be  careful 
to  defend  them,  by  placing  a  low  Reed  Fence  on  the 
North  and  Eaft  Sides  of  the  Bed,  which  may  be  move- 
able,  and  only  faftened  to  a  few  Stakes  to  fupport  it  for 
the  prefent,  and  may  be  taken  quite  away  as  the  Seafon 
advances,  or  removed  to  the  South  and  Weft  Sides  of 
the  Bed,  to  fereen  it  from  the  Violence  of  the  Sun, 
which  often  impairs  thefe  Plants  when  young. 

As  the  Spring  advances,  if  the  Weather  proves  dry, 
you  muft  gently  refrefh  them  with  Water,  which  will 
greatly  ftrengthen  your  Roots  ;  and  when  the  green 
Leaves  are  decayed,  if  your  Roots^arenot  too  thick  to 
remain  in  the  fame  Bed  another  Year,  you  muff  clear 
off  all  the  Weeds,  and  decayed  Leaves,  from  the  Bed, 
and  fift  a  little  more  of  the  fame  prepared  good  Earth, 
about  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  thick  over  the  Surface  ;  ob- 
ferve  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Seafon,  and  at  Michaelmas  repeat  the  lame  Earthing ; 
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but  as  thefe  Roots  fo  left  in  the  Ground,  will  come  up 
early  in  Autumn,  the  Beds  fhould  be  carefully  covered 
in  frofty  Weather,  or  their  Leaves  will  be  injured,  where¬ 
by  the  Roots  will  be  weakened,  if  not  deftroyed.  If  your 
Roots  fucceed  well,  many  of  them  will  flower  the  fe- 
cond  Year,  when  you  may  feledt  fuch  as  you  like,  by 
marking  them  with  a  Stick  ;  but  you  fhould  not  deftroy 
any  of  them  until  after  the  third  Year,  when  you  have 
feen  them  blow  ftrong,  at  which  Time  you  may  judge 
of  their  Goodnefs ;  for  until  the  Roots  have  acquired 
Strength,  the  Flowers  will  not  fhew  to  Advantage. 

By  this  Time  your  Roots  will  be  too  thick  in  the  Seed 
Bed  to  remain,  therefore  you  muft,  as  foon  as  their 
green  Leaves  are  decayed,  fift  the  Earth  of  your  Bed 
through  a  very  fine  Sieve,  in  order  to  get  out  the  Roots, 
which  can  be  no  otherways  found,  being  fmall,  and 
fo  nearly  the  Colour  of  the  Ground  ;  but  in  doing  this, 
obferve  not  todifturb  the  Ground  too  deep,  fo  as  to  en¬ 
danger  the  burying  any  of  the  Roots  ;  for,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  your  Care,  many  fmall  Roots  will  be  left  behind  ; 
therefore,  as  foon  as  you  have  fifted  your  whole  Bed, 
and  taken  out  all  the  Roots  you  can  find,  level  the  Earth 
of  your  Bed  again,  and  let  it  remain  till  next  Year,  when 
you  will  find  a  plentiful  Crop  of.Roots  come  up  again  ; 
the  young  Roots  which  you  take  up  muft  be  dried,  as 
was  directed  for  the  old  ones,  but  fhould  be  planted  again 
three  Weeks  before  them,  that  they  may  incrcafe  in 
Strength,  fo  as  to  flower  ftrongly  the  next  Year. 

The  Angle  (or  Poppy)  Anemonies  will  flower  moft 
Part  of  the  Winter  and  Spring,  when  the  Seafons  are 
favourable,  if  they  are  planted  in  a  warm  Situation,  at 
which  Time  they  make  a  fine  Appearance,  therefore 
delerve  a  Place  in  every  Flower  Garden,  efpecially  as 
they  require  little  Culture  ;  for  if  thefe  Roots  are  taken 
up  every  third  Year,  it  wiil  be  often  enough,  and  when 
they  are  taken  up,  they  fhould  be  planted  again  very 
early  in  the  Autumn,  otherwife  they  will  not  flower  till 
the  Spring.  There  are  fome  fine  blue  Colours  amongft 
thefe  Angle  Anemonies,  which,  with  the  Scarlets,  and 
Reds,  make  a  beautiful  Mixture  cf  Colours ;  and  as 
thefe  begin  flowering  in  January  or  February,  when  the 
Weather  is  cold,  they  will  continue  a  long  Time  in 
Beauty,  provided  the  Froft  is  not  too  fevere.  The 
Seeds  of  thefe  are  ripe  by  the  Middle  or  End  of  May , 
and  muft  be  gathered  daily  as  it  ripens,  otherwife  it  will 
foon  be  blown  away  by  the  Winds. 

The  Anemone  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  Ifiands  of  the  Archipelago,  where  the  Bor¬ 
ders  of  their  Fields  are  covered  with  them  of  all  the 
Colours,  but  the  Flowers  are  Angle,  and  have  been 
greatly  improved  by  Culture.  In  France  they  were  long 
cultivated  before  they  were  much  known  in  Holland ,  or 
England.  'Tournefori  mentions  two  French  Gentlemen, 
Meffrs.  Malaval  and  Bachelier ,  who  contributed  greatly 
to  the  Improvement  of  thefe  Flowers  ;  and  of  the  latter 
he  relates  a  pleafant  Story,  as  follows  :  There  was  a 
certain  Lawyer  to  whom  "Mr.  Bachelier  had  refufed  to 
communicate  the  Seeds  of  his  fine  Anemonies,  and  find¬ 
ing  he  could  not  obtain  any  either  by  Friendfhip  or 
Money,  a  Fancy  came  into  his  Head,  to  make  a  Vifit 
to  Mr.  Bachelier  with  fome  of  his  Friends  who  were  in 
the  Secret  ;  he  ordered  his  Lacquey  who  fupported  the 
Train  of  his  Gown,  to  let  it  drop  on  a  Bed  where  the 
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Anemonies  grew  which  he  wanted,  whofe  Seeds  were 
then  ripe.  They  walked  a  confiderable  Time  talking 
on  various  Subjects,  and  when  they  came  to  the  Spot 
where  the  Anemonies  grew,  a  merry  Gentleman  of  the 
Company  began  a  Story  to  engage  the  Attention  of  Mr. 
Bachelier ,  at  which  Time  the  Lacquey,  who  was  no  Fool, 
let  fall  his  Mailer’s  Train  over  the  Bed,  and  the  Seeds 
having  a  downy  Covering,  fluck  to  the  Gown,  which 
the  Boy  afterwards  took  up,  and  the  Company  went  for¬ 
ward.  The  Virtuofo  took  Leave  of  Mr.  Bachelier ,  and 
went  dire&ly  Home,  where  he  carefully  picked  off  the 
Seeds  which  had  fluck  to  his  Robes,  and  fowed  them, 
which  produced  very  beautiful  Flowers. 

ANEMONOIDES.  See  Anemone. 
ANEMONOSPERMOS.  See  Arclotis. 
ANETHUM,  Dill. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  an  umbelliferous  Plant ,  having  many  Umbels ,  which 
have  no  Involucrums.  The  Umbels  are  uniform,  and  are 
compofed  of  many  ftnaller  ones.  The  Flowers  have five  Spear- 
fisaped  Petals ,  each  of  thefe  have  five  flender  Stamina , 
crowned  with  blunt  Summits ;  under  the  Flower  is  fituated 
the  Germen  fupporting  two  fmall  Styles  crowned  with  blunt 
Stigma,  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  two  comprejfcd 
Seeds  having  Borders. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Anethum  frufiibus  compreffis.  Hort.  Cliff,  io 6.  Dill 
with  compreffed  Seeds.  Garden  or  common  Dill. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  done. in  Autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe; 
for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  they 
frequently  mifearry  ;  or  if  any  of  the  Plants  do  come 
up,  they  often  decay  before  they  have  perfe&ed  their 
Seeds.  They  love  a  light  Soil,  and  will  not  bear  to  be 
tranfplanted,  but  muff  be  Town  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  ;  and  mull;  be  allowed  eight  or  ten  Inches  room 
to  grow',  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  very  weak,  and 
not  produce  any  lateral  Branches,  whereby  their  Leaves 
will  decay,  and  be  rendered  ufelefs,  nor  will  they  pro¬ 
duce  fo  good  Seeds  ;  therefore  the  befl  Way  is,  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  to  hoe  them  out,  as  is  praTifed 
for  Onions,  Carrots,  (Ac.  leaving  the  Plants  about  eight 
or  ten  Inches  afunder  every  Way,  obferving  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds ;  and  when  the  Seeds  begin  to 
be  formed,  you  fhould  cut  up  thofe  that  are  intended 
to  be  put  into  the  Pickle  for  Cucumbers,  leaving-  thofe 
that  are  intended  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Seeds,  until  they  are 
ripe  ;  at  which  Time  it  fhould  be  cut,  and  fpread  upon  a 
Cloth  to  dry,  and  then  beat  out  for  Ufe;  if  you  let  the 
Seeds  fall  upon  the  Ground,  they  will  rife  the  next  Spring 
without  any  Care. 

ANGELICA. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  is  an  umbelliferous  Plant,  the  greater  Umbel  being  com¬ 
pofed  oj  many  fmall  ones,  the  lnvolticrum,  or  Cover,  of  the 
large  Umbel  is  compofed  of  five  fmall  Leaves,  and  thofe  of 
the  Jmaller  of  eight ,  and  the  Empalement  of  the  Flowers 
are  indented  in  five  Parts.  The  Flowers  of  the  whole  Um¬ 
bel  are  uniform ,  each  of  them  confifi  of  five  Petals  which 
fall  away ,  thefe  have  five  Stamina,  which  are  longer  than 
the  Petals,  and  are  crowned  with  fin  pi?  Summits.  The 
Germen  is  fituated  below  the  Flower,  fupporting  two  reflex¬ 
ed  Styles ,  crowned  with  obtufe  Stigma,  the  Germen  after - 
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ward  becomes  a  roundiflo  Fruit  f plitting  into  two ,  and  com¬ 
pofed  of  two  Seeds ,  which  are  plain  on  one  Side  and  convex 
on  the  other,  and  are  bordered. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Angelica  foliorum  impart  lobato.  Flor.  Lapp.  roi. 
Angelica  with  Leaves  compofed  of  an  unequal  Number 
of  Lobes.  Common  Garden  Angelica. 

2.  Angelica  altiffima  foliorumlobatis  maximis  ferra - 
tis.  Tallefl  Angelica  with  Leaves  compofed  of  large 
ferrated  Lobes. 

3.  'Angelica  Sylvefiris  major.  Greater  wild  Angelica. 

4.  Angelica  Canadenfis  atro  purpurea.  Cor  nut.  Ca - 
nad.  198.  Dark  Purple  Angelica  of  Canada. 

5.  Angelica  lucida  Canadenfis.  Shining  Angclicaof 
Canada. 

The  iff  Sort  is  the  common  Angelica,  which  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  Gardens  for  medicinal  Ufe,  as  alfo  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  fweet  Meat,  which  is  by  fome  greatly  effeemed. 
This  grows  naturally  by  the  Side  of  Rivers  in  Lapland, 
and  other  northern  Countries. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary,  and  fome 
Parts  of  Germany.  This  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  only  a 
Variety  of  the  iff  by  many  modern  Botanifts  ;  but  from 
many  Years  Experience  in  the  Culture  of  this  Plant,  1 
could  never  obferve  any  Alteration  in  it;  for  all  the  Plants 
which  I  raifed  from  Seeds  proved  exadlly  the  fame  as  the 
Parent  Plant,  and  when  planted  in  the  fame  Soil  with 
the  common  Sort,  they  were  twice  their  Size.  The 
Leaves  were  alfo  much  larger,  and  deeper  fawed  on 
their  Edges,  the  Umbels  much  larger,  and  the  Flowers 
were  yellow.  This  Sort  feldom  continues  longer  than 
three  or  four  Years,  fo  that  young  Plants  fhould  be  raif¬ 
ed  to.preferve  the  Species.  The  Seeds  fhould  be  fown 
in  Autumn,  for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring  fel¬ 
dom  fucceed. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moiff  Meadows,  and 
by  the  Sides  of  Rivers  in  many  Parts  of  England,  fo  is 
feldom  admitted  into  Gardens. 

The  4th  and  5  th  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  from  whence  their  Seeds  were  fent  to  Europe,  where 
the  Plants  are  preferved  in  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Va¬ 
riety  ;  but  as  they  have  no  Ufe,  and  but  little  Beauty, 
they  are  not  admitted  into  many  Gardens.  They  are 
both  very  hardy  Plants,  and  may  be  eafily  propagated 
by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  and  when 
the  Plants  are  large  enough  to  remove,  they  muff  be 
tranfplanted  into  a  moiff  Soil,  and  have  a  fhady  Situation, 
allowing  them  two  Feet  room  on  every  Side.  They 
grow  near  four  Feet  high,  and  put  out  many  Shoots  from 
the  Root,  efpecially  the  fecond  Year  from  Seed,  when 
they  will  flower  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  Roots  of  thefe  Sorts  feldom  continue  longer 
than  three  or  four  Years. 

The  common  Angelica  delights  to  grow  in  a  very 
moiff  Soil,  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are 
ripe  ;  for  if  they  are  kept  until  the  Spring,  feldom  one 
Seed  in  Forty  will  grow.  When  the  Plants  are  about 
fix  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  at  a  large 
Diftance  ;  for  their  Leaves  extend  very  wide  ;  the  beft 
Place  for  this  Plant  is  upon  the  Sides  of  Ditches,  or 
Pools  of  Water,  where  being  planted  about  three  Feet 
sdunder,  they  will  thrive  exceedingly.  The  fecond  Year 
after  fowing,  they  will  fhoot  up  to  flower  ;  therefore 
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if  you  have  a  Mind  to  continue  their  Roots,  you  ffiould 
cut  down  thefe  Stems  in  May,  which  will  occalion  their 
putting  out  Heads  from  the  Sides  of  the  Roots,  where¬ 
by  they  may  be  continued  for  three  or  four  Years  ; 
whereas  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  feed,  their  Roots 
•would  perifh  foon  after. 

The  Gardeners  near  London ,  who  have  Ditches  of 
Water  running  through  their  Gardens,  do  propagate 
great  Quantities  of  this  Plant,  for  which  they  have  a 
great  Demand  from  the  Confe&ioners,  who  make  a 
Sweet-meat  with  the  tender  Stalks  of  it,  cut  in  Maw 

This  Plant  is  alfo  ufed  in  Medicine,  as  are  alio  the 
Seeds  ;  therefore  where  it  is  cultivated  for  the  Seeds 
there  fhould  be  new  Plantations  annually  made  to  fupplv 
the  Places  of  thofe  which  die,  for  when  they  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  feed,  they  laff  but  two  Years. 

ANGUINA.  See  Tricofan thes. 

ANGURIA,  the  Water  Melon,  or  Citrul. 

The  Charafters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  growing  feparate  on  the 
fame  Plant ,  the  Flowers  of  both  Sexes,  are  of  the  open  Bell- 
f japed  Kind ,  of  one  Leaf,  and  have  Empalernents  of  the 
fame  Form.  ’The  male  Flo  wers  have  three  fbort  Stamina , 
which  are  joined  together ,  thefe  are  croivned  by  fender  Sum¬ 
mits.  The  female  Flowers  ref  upon  an  oval  Germen ,  f up- 
porting  a  cylindrical  Style,  crowned  by  three  large  Stigma, 
which  are  gibbons  ;  the  Germen  afterwards  becomes  an  ob¬ 
long  flefhy  Fruit ,  having  five  Cells  filled  with  comprejfcd 
Seeds,  which  are  rounded  at  their  Extremity. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Anguria  foliis  multi fartiris.  Water  Melon-  with 
Leaves  cut  into  many  Parts.  This  is  the  Anguria  Citrul- 
lus  clifla.  C.  B.  P.  312.  i.  e.  Water  Melon  called  Citrul. 
Of  this  there  are  leveral  Varieties,  which  differ  in  the 
Form  and  Colour  of  their  Fruit.  But  as  thefe  vary  an¬ 
nually  from  Seeds,  fo  it  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  them. 

This  Fruit  is  cultivated  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and 
moft  other  warm  Countries  in  Europe  ;  alfo  in  Africa , 
Afia,  and  America  ;  and  is  by  the  Inhabitants  of  thefe 
Countries  greatly  efleemed  for  their  wholefome  cooling 
Quality  ;  in  England  the  Fruit  is  not  fo  univerfally  effeem^- 
ed,  though  fome  few  Perfons  are  very  fond  of  them. 
I  (hall  therefore  give  full  Directions  for.  railing  them,  fo 
that  fuch  Perfons  as  are  willing  to  be  at  the  Expence  and 
Trouble,  may  not  be  at  a  lofs  for  Inffructions-. 

You  mud  firff  provide  yourfelf  with  fome  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  three  or  lour  Years  old  ;  for  new 
Seeds  are  apt  to  produce  vigorous  Plants,  which  are  fel- 
dom  fo  fruitful  as  thofe  of  a  moderate  Strength.  The  bed 
Sorts  to  cultivate- in  England,  are  thofe  with  fmall  round 
Fruit,  which  come  from  Afracan,  thofe  with  very  large 
Fruit,  feldem  ripen  in  this  Climate.  Having  provided 
yourfelf  with  good  Seed,  prepare  a  Quantity  of  new 
Dung  the  Beginning  of  February,  which  fnould  be 
thrown  in  a  Heap  for  about  twelve  Days  to  heat ;  then 
you  fhould  make  a  hot  Bed  for  one  dngle  Light,  for 
which  one  good  Load  of  Dung  will  be  fufficient  ;  this 
Dung  fhould  be  well  wrought  in  making  the  Bed*  and 
mud  be  beaten  down  pretty  clofe  with  a  Dung  Fork, 
that  the  Heat  may  not  be  too  violent,  and  of  longer  Con¬ 
tinuance.  When  the  Dung  is  thus  laid,  cover  it  about 
four  Inches  thick  with  good  light  Earth,  and  having 
fpread  it  very  even,  put.  the  ..Frame  and  Glafs  over  it, 
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leaving  it  to  warm  four  or  five  Days  before  you  fow  the 
Seeds,  obferving,  if  the  Steam  riles  pretty  much,  to 
raife  up  the  Glafs  with  a  Stone,  to  let  it  pafs  off.  Then, 
it  you  find  the  Bed  in  proper  Temper,  you  may  fow 
the  Seeds  therein  in  Drills,  covering  them  over  with 
Earth,  about  Half  an  Inch.  After  this,  if  you  find  the 
Bed  very  warm,  you  mud  give  Air  in  the  Day  Time  by 
raiding  the  Glades;  but  if  the  Bed  is  cool,  you  mud 
cover  it  well  with  Mats  every  Night,  as  alfo  in  bad  Wea¬ 
ther.  In  four  or  five  Days  after,  you  mud  prepare  ano¬ 
ther  hot  Bed  to  receive  thefe  Plants,  which  will  be  fit  to 
tranfplan-t  in  ten  Days,  or  a  Fortnight  at  mod,  after  the 
Seeds  are  fown  ;  this  Bed  need  not  be  very  large,  for 
a  few'  of  thefe  Plants  will  fill  a  large  Quantity  of  Frames, 
when  they  are  planted  out  for  good  ;  and  while  the 
Plants  are  young,  there  may  be  a  great  Quantity  kept 
in  oiye  Light  ;  fo  that  thofe  Perfons  who  raife  early  Cu¬ 
cumbers  and  Mufk  Melons,  may  alfo  raife  thefe  Plants 
in  the  fame  Bed  ;  for  two  or  three  Lights  will  be  fuffi¬ 
cient  to  raife  Plants  of  all  three  Kinds,  to  fupply  the. 
larged  Families,  until  they  are  planted  cut  for  good". 
In  the  Management  of  thefe  Plants  whiie  young,  there 
is  little  Difference  from  the  DireStions  given  for  railing 
Mufk  Melons,  therefore  I  need  not  repeat  it  here.  The 
chief  Thing  to  be  obferved,  is,  to  let  them  have  a  large 
Share  of  Air  whenever  the  Weather  will  permit,  other- 
wdfe  the  Plants  will  draw  up  weak,  and  be  good  for  little. 
As  thefe  Plants  will  require  two  or  three  hot  Beds  to 
bring  the  Fruit  to  Perfedtion,  it  will  be  the  better  Way 
to  put  the  Plants  into  Balkets,  when  they  have  got  four 
Leaves,  as  is  diredted  for  railing  early  Cucumbers  ;  but. 
you  fhould  not  Plant  more  than  two  Plants  in  each  Baf- 
ket  ;  for  if  one  of  them  lives,  it  will  be  fufficient  ; 
therefore  when  both  the  Plants  fucceed,  you  fhould  draw- 
out  the  weaked  and  mod  unpromifing  of  them,  before 
they  begin  to  put  out  their  Side  Shoots,  otherwife  they* 
will  entangle,  and  render  it  difficult  to  be  performed, 
without  greatly  injuring  the  remaining  Plant. 

The  Bafkets  in  which  thefe  are  to  be  planted,  need  not 
be  more  than  a  Foot  Diameter,  fo  that  one  Light  will 
contain  Eight  of  them  which  will  be  fufficient  for  twen¬ 
ty-four  Lights,  when  they  are  planted  out  for  good  ;  for 
where  the  Plants  are  vigorous,  one  Plant  will  fpread  fo 
far  as  to  fill  three  Lights  ;  and  if  they  have  not  Room, 
they  feldom  fet  their  Fruit  well. 

Thefe  Bafkets  may  remain  in  the  Nurfery  Beds,  until 
the  Plants  have  fpread,  and  put  out  many  Runners  ;  for 
when  the  Heat  of  this  Bed  declines,  it  is  foon  revived 
by  adding  a  proper  Lining  of  warm  Dung  to  the  Sides, 
of  the  Bed  quite  round  ;  fo  that  when  they  are  taken 
out  of  this  Bed,  and  placed  in  the  Ridges  where  they 
are  to  remain,  the  Heat  of  the  Beds  will  laft  fo  long  as 
to  fet  their  Fruit,  which  is  of  great  Coniequence  ;  for 
when  the  Plants  are  ridged  out  very  young,  the  Beds 
are  generally  made  of  a  great  Thicknefs  in-  Dung,  in 
order  to  continue  their  Heat  ;  fo  that  for  fome  Time 
after  they  are  made,  they  are  fo  extreme  hot,  as  to  en-. 
danger. the  fealding  of  the  Plants  ;  and  by  the  Time 
the  Fruit  begins  to  appear,  there  is  little  Heat  left  in 
the  Beds,  which  often  occafions  the  Fruit  to  drop  off,' 
and  come  to  nothing. 

After  thefe  Plants  are  placed  in  the  Beds  where  they 
are.  to  remain,  you  muff  carefully  lead  the  Shoots  as 
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they  are  produced,  fo  as  to  fill  each  Part  of  the  Frame, 
but  not  to  croud  each  other  ;  and  be  careful  to. keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds,  as  alfo  to  admit  frefh  Air  whenever 
the  Weather  will  permit ;  they  mud  alfo  be  frequently 
watered,  but  do  not  give  it  them  in  great  Quantities. 
In  fhort,  there  is  little  Difference  to  be  obferved  in  the 
Management  of  t’nefe,  from  that  of  Mufk  Melons,  but 
only  to  give  them  more  Room,  and  to  keep  the  Beds 
to  a  good  Temparacure  of  Heat,  and  when  the  Fruit 
appears,  to  admit  Air  freeiy  to  the  Plants,  in  order 
to  let  their  Fruit,  but  when  the  Nights  are  cold,  the 
dalles  mull  be  covered  with  Mats  to  keep  the  Beds 
warm,  without  which  this  Fruit  will  feldom  come  to 
good  in  this  Country. 

ANIL.  The  Indigo  Plant. 

The  Char  a  tiers  are. 

It  hath  a  fpreading  Empalement  of  one  Leaf,  which  is 
indented  in  five  Parts  at  the  Pop.  The  Flower  is  of  the 
Butterfly  Kind.  The  Standard  is  open ,  bordered ,  and  re¬ 
flexed.  The  Wings  are  oblong ,  blunt ,  and  fpread  open ,  as 
is  alfo  the  Keel ,  which  turns  backwards.  There  are  ten 
Stamina  in  the  Flower ,  nine  of  which  are  joined,  and  the 
other  fiands  feparate ,  thefe  are  crowned  by  roundiflj  Sum- 
mits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  cylindrical  German ,  fup- 
porting  a  jhort  Style,  crovened  with  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The 
Gerrnen  afterwards  becomes  a  taper  Pod,  filled  with  Kidney- 
jhapcd  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Anil  leguminibus  arcuatis  incanis  racemis  folio  bre- 
vioribus  caule  Jruticofo  perenni.  Indigo  with  hoary  crook¬ 
ed  Pods,  Spikes  of  Flowers  lhorter  than  the  Leaves,  and 
a  fhrubby  perennial  Stalk.  Jamaica  wild  Indigo. 

2.  Anil  leguminibus feffilibus  arcuatis  .<  labris  foliis  im- 
pari  pinnatis  foliolis  ovatis  obtvfis.  Indigo  with  fmooth 
arched  Pods  growing  clofe  to  the  Branches,  unequal 
winged  Leaves  whofe  Lobes  are  blunt  and  oval.  The 
Guatimala  Indigo. 

3.  Anil  leguminibus  teretibus  Irevibus  foliis  pinnatis 
quinifve,  fpicis  florurn  longiffsmis  laxis ,  radice  per enne.  In¬ 
digo  with  lhort  round  Pods,  winged  Leaves  having  five 
Lobes,  very  long  loole  Spikes  of  Flowers,  and  a  peren¬ 
nial  Root.  This  is  the  Carolina  wild  Indigo. 

4.  Anil  leguminibus  psndulis  lanatis  compreffis  foliis 
pinnatis.  Indigo  with  woolly  hanging  comprefled  Pods 
and  winged  Leaves. 

5.  Anil  leguminibus  borizontalibus  teretibus  foliis  pin¬ 
natis  ternatifque.  Indigo  with  round  horizontal  Pods  and 
winged  Leaves,  having  three  Lobes. 

The  2d,  4th,  and  5th  Sorts  are  annual  Plants  with 
us ;  the  Seeds  o-f  thefe  mulf  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  early 
in  the  Spring  of  the  Year  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  two 
Inches  high,  they  Ihould  be  tranfplanted  into  fmall  Pots 
filled  with  good  frefh  Earth,  and  the  Pots  plunged  into 
a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark  ;  when  the  Plants  have  ob¬ 
tained  fome  Strength,  they  mull  have  a  great  Share  of 
free  Air,  by  railing  the  Glafi.es  in  the  Day  Time;  and 
in  June  they  may  be  expofed  more  to  the  open  Air,  by 
which  Time  they  will  begin  to  produce  their  Flowers, 
which  will  be  fucceeded  by  Pods  in  a  lhort  Time  after, 
and  in  Augufi  their  Seeds  will  be  perfe&ed,  if  the  Plants 
are  brought  forward  in  the  Spring. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  to  the  Height  of  five  or  fix  Feet, 
and  will  abide  two  or  three  Years,  if  preferved  in  a  very 
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warm  Stove  in  Winter  ;  this  produces  Spikes  of  Flow-* 
ers  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  on  rhe  Sides  of  the 
Stems,  and  fometimes  perfe&s  its  Seeds  in  England.  This 
mull  be  raifed  in  a  hot  Bed,  as  was  directed  for  the  three 
former,  but  mull  not  be  wholly  expofed  to  the  open  Air, 
even  in  the  hotteft  W eather. 

The  2d  and  4th  Sorts  are  fuppofed  to  be  promifcuoufiy 
ufed  to  make  the  Indigo,  but  the  lecond  is  the  common 
Sort  which  is  cultivated  in  the  Engliflo  Plantations  in  A- 
merica  ;  but  I  have  been  allured  by  a  Perlon  of  great 
Credit,  that  he  has  made  as  good  Indigo  from  the  firft 
Sort,  as  any  that  was  produced  in  our  Plantations  ;  and 
this  being  a  much  larger  Plant,  will  afford  a  greater  Quan¬ 
tity  from  the  fame  Compafs  of  Ground,  than  any  one  of 
the  other  Species ;  this  Sort  will  grow  on  poorer  Land, 
fo  may  be  cultivated  in  fuch  Places  where  the  1  ft  Sort 
will  not  thrive ;  by  which  Means  great  Improvements 
may  be  made  with  this  Plant  in  our  American  Plantations. 
The  French  chiefly  cultivate  the  2d  Sort,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  called  Guatamala  Indigo  ;  but  there  are  fome  other 
Sorts  of  this  Plant,  which  are  Natives  of  India,  from 
which  this  Commodity  is  made  ;  two  of  which,  viz.  the 
4th  and  5th  Sorts  I  have  had  growing  in  the  Garden  at 
Chelfea ,  both  which  are  very  different  in  their  Leaves  and 
Pods  from  either  of  the  American  Sorts.  I  have  alfo  re¬ 
ceived  Seeds  from  India  of  the  3d  Sort  which  is  the  fame 
Species  of  Indigo  which  grows  naturally  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  which  was  greatly  efteemed  fome  Years  ago 
by  the  Indigo  Planters  of  that  Country,  for  the  Beauty 
of  the  Commodity  which  it  produced  ;  but  the  Plants 
being  (lender  and  thinly  garnillied  with  Leaves,  wdiich 
were  fmall,  they  did  not  furnilh  a  Quantity  of  Indigo, 
in  Proportion  to  their  Bulk,  fo  of  late  this  Sort  has  not 
been  much  cultivated  there  ;  though  the  Account  which 
I  received  with  the  Seeds  was,  that  it  was  wrhat  the  belt 
Indigo  of  India  was  made  from. 

ANISUM,  or  ANISE.  See  Pimpinella. 

ANNONA.  L.  G.  P.  Guanabanus.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen. 


IO.  The  Cuftard-Apple. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  is  compofecl  of  three  fmall  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves,  which  are  concave  and  pointed.  The  Flower  hath 
fix  Petals,  which  are  three  large  and  three  alternately 
fmaller.-  The  Stamina  is  fcarce  difcernible,  but  there  are 
many  Summits,  on  each  Side  the  Gerrnen,  which  is  fituated 
at  the  Bottom  of  the  Flower,  having  no  Style,  but  an  ob¬ 
tufe  Stigma.  The  Gerrnen  af  terward  becomes  an  oval,  or 
oblong  Fruit,  having  a  fcaly  Rind,  and  one  Cell ,  in  which 
are  lodged  many  oval  J'mooth  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Annona foliis  lanceolatis  fruflibus  ovatis  reticulatc- 
areolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  537.  Annona  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  and  oval  Fruit  which  are  netted,  or  wrought  in 
Squares.  The  Cuftard  Apple. 

2.  Annona  foliis  aval! -lance  olatss  glabris  nitidis  pla¬ 
ins  pomis  muricatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  222.  Annona  with  plain 
fmooth,  fhining,  oval,  Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  and  a  prick¬ 
ly  Fruit.  The  Sour  Sop. 

3.  Annona  foliis  oblongis  fruRibus  obtuse  fib  fquatna- 
tis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  537 .  Annona  w;th  oblong  Leaves,  and 
obtufe  fcaly  Fruit.  The  Sweet  Sop. 

4.  Annona  foliis  oblongis  cbtufis  glabris, fru flu  ro¬ 
tunda,  cortice  glabra.  Annona  with  oblong  blunt  fmooth 
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Leaves,  and  round  Fruit,  with  a  fmooth  Skin.  The 
Water  Apple. 

5.  Ann  ON  A  foliis  latijfmis  glabris  ,frudlu  oblongo  fqua- 
mato ,  fetninibus  nitidiff?nis. .  Annona  with  very  broad 
fmooth  Leaves,  oblong  fcaly  Fruit,  and  very  fhining 
Seeds.  This  is  called  Cherimolias  by  the  Spaniards. 

6.  Annona  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  pubefcentibus  fruflu 
glabro  fubceeruleo.  Annona  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  downy 
Leaves,  and  fmooth  bluifh  Fruit.  The  Sweet  Apple. 

7.  Annona  foliis  lanceolatis  glabris  nitidis  fecundum 
nervos  fulcatis.  H.  C.  Annona  with  neat  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  with  nervous  Furrows.  The  Purple  Apple. 

8.  Annona  foliis  lanceolatis frudlibus  trifdis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  537.  Annona  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  trifid 
Fruit.  North  American  Annona ,  or  Papava. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  to  the  Height  of  twenty-five  Feet, 
or  upwards,  in  the  Wef  -Indies,  and  is  well  furnifhed 
with  Branches  on  every  Side  ;  the  Bark  is  fmooth,  and 
of  an  Afh  Colour  ;  the  Leaves  oblong,  pointed,  and 
have  feveral  deep  tranfverfe  Ribs  or  Veins,  and  are  of  a 
light  green  Colour ;  the  Fruit  is  of  a  conical  Form,  as 
large  as  a  Tennis  Ball,  orange  Colour  when  ripe,  hav¬ 
ing  a  foft  fweet  yellowifh  Pulp,  of  the  Confidence  of  a 
Cuftard,  from  whence  this  Name  was  given  to  it. 

The  2d  Sort  is  not  fo  large  as  the  ill,  rarely  rifing 
above  twenty  Feet  high,  and  not  fo  well  furnifhed  with 
Branches  ;  the  Leaves  are  broader,  and  have  a  fmooth 
Surface  without  any  Furrows,  and  are  of  a  fhining  green 
Colour;  the  Fruit  is  large,  of  an  oval  Shape,  irregular, 
and  pointed  at  the  Top,  of  a  greenifh  yellow  Colour, 
and  full  of  fmall  Knobs  on  the  Outfide  ;  the  Pulp  is 
foft,  white,  and  of  a  four  and  fweet  Tafte  intermixed, 
having  many  oblong  dark-coloured  Seeds. 

The  3d  Sort  is  a  Tree  of  humbler  Growth,  feldom 
rifing  mere  than  twenty  Feet  high,  and  is  well  furnifhed 
with  Branches  on  every  Side  :  the  Leaves  of  this  Sort 
have  an  agreeable  Scent  when  rubbed  ;  the  Fruit  is 
roundifh  and  fcaly,  and  when  ripe  turns  of  a  purple  Co¬ 
lour,  and  hath  a  fweet  Pulp. 

The  4th  Sort  commonly  grows  from  thirty  to  forty 
Feet  in  the  Wef -Indies.  'This  hath  oblong  pointed 
Leaves,  which  have  fome  (lender  Furrows,  and  when 
rubbed  have  a  ftrong  Scent  ;  the  Fruit  of  this  Sort  is 
feldom  eaten  but  by  the  Negroes ;  the  Tree  grows  in 
xnoift  Places  in  all  the  Ifiands  of  the  Wef -Indies. 

The  5th  Sort  is  much  cultivated  in  Peru,  for  the 
Fruit  ;  and  from  thence  the  Seeds  have  been  brought 
to  England,  and  many  Plants  have  been  raifed.  This 
grows  to  a  very  large  Tree  in  its  native  Country,  and  is 
well  furnifhed  with  Branches,  uTiich  are  garnifhed  with 
Leaves  of  a  bright  green  Colour,  and  much  larger  than 
thefe  of  any  of  the  other  Sorts.  The  Fruit  is  oblong, 
and  fcaly  on  the  Outfide,  and  of  a  dark  purple  Colour 
when  ripe  ;  the  Flelhis  foft  and  fweet,  has  many  brown 
Seeds  intermixed,  which  are  very  fmooth  and  fhining  ; 
the  Fruit  is  efteemed  by  the  Peruvians  as  one  of  their  moft 
delicate  Sorts.  This  has  produced  Flowers  in  England , 
but  no  Fruit. 

The  6th  and  7  th-  Sorts  grow  in  fome  of  the  French 
Tftards,  alfo  in  Cuba ,  in  great  Plenty  ;  and  to  the  Height 
of  thirty  Feet  or  more  ;  their  Fruit  are  efteemed  by  the 
Inhabitants  cf  thofe  Ifiands,  who  give  them  to  fick  Per- 
fons,  reckoning,  them  very  cooling  and  wholefome. 
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The  8th  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  the  Bahama  Ifiands, 
where  it  feldom  rifes  to  more  than  ten  Feet  high,  hav¬ 
ing  feveral  Stems  ;  the  Fruit  is  fhaped  like  a  Pear  invert¬ 
ed.  This  is  feldom  eaten  but  by  the  Negroes,  and  is 
the  Food  of  Guanas ,  and  other  Animals. 

This  Sort  will  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England,  if 
planted  in  a  warm  fheltered  Situation  ;  but  the  Plants 
fhould  be  trained  up  in  Pots,  and  iheltered  in  Winter, 
for  two  or  three  Years,  until  they  have  acquired  fome 
Strength  ;  then  they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots  in 
the  Spring,  and  planted  in  the  full  Ground,  where  they 
are  to  remain.  This  Sort  has  produced  Flowers  in  the 
'Curious  Garden  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle ,  at 
Whitton,  near  Hoimfow,  where  it  has  been  growing  in 
the  open  Air  for  fome  Years,  as  alfo  in  the  Nurfery  of 
Mr.  Gray ,  near  Fulham.  The  Seeds  are  frequently 
brought  to  England  from  North  America  ;  and  many  Plants 
have  been  lately  raifed  in  the  Gardens  near  London. 
The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  very  different  in.  Shape,  from 
any  of  thofe  I  have  yet  feen  brought  from  the  Ifiands  of 
the  Wef -Indies,  and  the  Shape  of  the  Leaves  is  alfo  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  this  cafts  its  Leaves  in  Autumn,  whereas  all 
the  others  retain  their  Leaves,  never  calling  them  until 
the  Spring,  when  the  new  Leaves  come  out.  The  Fruit 
is  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  other  Species,  two  or 
three  growing,  joined  together  at  their  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  frequently  remain  a  whole  Year 
in  the  Ground  ;  therefore  the  Earth  fhould  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  where  they  are  fown,  if  the  Plants  do  not  come 
up  the  firft  Year  ;  but  the  beft  Way  is,  to  fow  the  Seeds 
in  Pots,  which  may  be  fheltered  in  Winter  ;  and  if  they 
are  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  the 
Plants  will  come  up  much  fooner  than  in  the  open  Air  ; 
fo  will  have  more  Time  to  get  Strength  before  Winter. 

All  the  Sorts,  which  are  Natives  of  the  warm  Parts 
o I  America,  are  too  tender  to  live  in  this  Country,  if  not 
preferved  in  warm  Stoves  ;  they  come  up  very  eafily 
from  the  Seeds  which  are  brought  from  America,  if  they 
are  frefti  ;  but  the  Seeds  muft  be  fown  on  a  good  hot 
Bed,  or  in  Pots  of  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot. 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark.  Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  as- 
foon  as  poftible  when  they  arrive,  unlefs  it  is  very  late, 
in  the  Autumn,  or  in  Winter ;  in  which  Cafe  they  fhould 
not  be  fown  till  February,  becaufe  if  the  Seeds  receive 
much  Damp  in  Winter,  they  w ill  rot ;  and  if  the  Flants, 
fhould  come  up  at  that  Seajori,  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  prefervethem  till  the  Spring;  fo  that  when  thefe  Seeds 
come  to  England,  pretty  early  in  the  Spring,  it  is  by 
much  the  beft  Time  ;  becaufe  the  Plants  come  up  early, 
and  will  have  Time  to  get  Strength,  before  the  cold 
Weather  comes  on  in  Autumn. 

If  thefe  Plants  are  kept  in.  the  Bark  Stove,  and  care¬ 
fully  managed,  they  will  make  great  Progrefs  ;  but  in 
warm  Weather  they  fhould  have  Plenty  of  fr.efh  Air  ad^> 
Knitted  to  them  ;  for  when  the  Air  is  excluded  too  much, 
they  are  apt  to  grow  fickly,  and  are.  foon  attacked  by 
Vermin,  which  will  multiply  and  fpread  over  the  whole 
Surface  of  the  Leaves,  and.  caufe  them  to  decay  ;  but  if 
the  Plants  are  carefully  managed,  their  Leaves  will  con¬ 
tinue  green  all  the  Winter,  and  make  a  very  good  Appearr 
ance  in  the  Stove  at  that  Seafon. 

As  thefe  Plants  advance  in  their  Growth,  fo  they 
Should  be  fhifted  into  larger  Pois,  but  this  muft  be, don# 
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with  Caution  ;  for  nothing  is  more  prejudicial  than  over 
potting  them.  They  muft  conftantly  remain  in  the  Tan 
Bed,  otherwife  they  will  make  but  little  Progrefs ;  for 
although  they  will  live  in  a  dry  Stove,  yet  they  will  not 
thrive,  nor  will  their  Leaves  appear  fo  fine,  as  when 
they  are  preserved  in  a  vigorous  growing  State,  and  it  is 
more  for  the  Beauty  of  their  Leaves,  than  any  Hopes 
of  their  producing  Fruit  in  this  Country,  that  they  are 
preferved  in  Stoves ;  for  though  fome  of  the  Sorts  have 
produced  Flowers  in  England ,  yet  none  have  ever  fhewn 
their  Fruit  here. 

Some  of  thefe  Plants  are  12  or  14  Feet  high  in  cur 
Gardens,  and  a  few  Years  dgo  there  were  Plants  of  the 
5th  Sort  in  the  Garden  at  Cbelfea ,  more  than  20  Feet 
high,  and  produced  Flowers  two  or  three  Years.  The 
Stove  in  which  thefe  Plants  are  placed,  fhould,  during 
the  Winter  Seafon,  be  kept  to  the  Ananas  Heat,  marked 
on  the  Botanical  Thermometers.  The  Earth  fhould  be 
light  and  rich,  in  which  they  are  planted,  and  the  Tan 
Bed  frequently  turned  over  and  refrefhed.  Their  Wa¬ 
terings  muff  be  frequent  in  Summer,  but  not  in  too  great 
Quantity.  In  Winter,  a  little  once  a  Week  in  open 
Weather,  and,  in  Froft,  once  in  a  Fortnight,  or  three 
Weeks,  will  be  fufficient. 

ANTHEMIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  870.  Cfbamamelum. 
Tourtt.  Injl.  Chamomile. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  a  Plant  with  a  compound  Flower  whofe  common 
Empalement  is  hemifpherical,  and  compofed  of  many  narrow 
Scales  which  are  equal.  The  Border ,  or  Rays  of  the  Flower , 
is  compofed  of  many  female  Flowers ,  whofe  Petals  are 
fir  etched  out  like  Tongues  on  one  Side,  and  are  indented 
in  three  Parts  at  their  Extremity.  The  Middle,  or  Difk 
of  the  Flower,  is  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  Florets, 
which  are  Funnel- f  japed,  eredl,  and  cut  into  five  Parts  at 
the  Top.  Thefe  have  five  fijort  narrow  Stamina,  which  are 
crowned  by  cylindrical  Summits,  which  are  hollow.  The 
Germen  is  fituated  at  the  Bottom,  fupporting  a  Jlender 
Style,  crowned  by  two  reflexed  Stigma,  the  Germen  af  ter¬ 
ward  becomes  an  oblong  naked  Seed.  The  Female  Flowers 
have  no  Stamina,  but  an  oblong  Germen  in  the  Center  fup¬ 
porting  two  inflexed  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Anthemis  feliis  pinnato-compofitis  linearibus  acu¬ 
tes  fubvillofis.  I, in.  Sp.  P.  894.  Chamomile  with  winged 
Leaves,  compofed  of  many  very  narrow  pointed  Parts, 
which  are  hoary.  This  is  the  Chamamelum  nobile  five 
heucanthemum  odoratius.  C.  B.  P.  135.  common  or  noble 
Chamomile.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  double  Flow¬ 
ers,  which  is  much  propagated  in  the  Gardens,  but  the 
Flowers  are  not  fo  good  for  Medicine  as  the  fingle. 

2.  Anthemis  receptaculis  conicis  paleis  fetaceis  femini— 
bus  corcnato-marginatisi  Flor.  Suec.  Chamomile  with  a 
conical  Receptacle,  of  briftly  CharF,  and  bordered  Seeds-. 
Wild  Chamomile,  or  May  Weed. 

3.  Anthemis  receptaculis  conicis  paleis  fetaceis  femini  - 
bus  nudis.  Lire.  Sp.  P.  Chamomile  with  a  conical  Recep¬ 
tacle,  briftly  Chaff,  and  naked  Seeds.  Chamamelum 
feetidum.  C.  P.  B.  Stinking  May  Weed. 

4.  Anthemis  florum  paleis  rigidis  pungentibus.  Flor. 
Leyd.  172.  Chamomile  with  ft  iff  pungent  Chaffbetween 
the  Flowers. 

5.  Anthemis -eredla  foliorum  apicibus  fubfpirufis,  Lin* 
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Sp.  Plant.  893.  Upright  Chamomile  with  Leaves  ending 
with  Spines.  Spanifio  Chamomile  with  a  large  Flower. 

6.  Anthemis  foliis  pinnatis  denticulatis  carnofis  caule 
ramofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  893.  Chamomile  with  pinnated 
Leaves,  which  are  thick  and  indented,  and  a  branching 
Stalk.  Cbamamelum  maritimum.  Sea  Chamomile. 

7.  Anthemis /s/ih  pinnatifidis  obtufis  planis,  pedun- 
culis  hirfutis ,  foliofis  calycibus  tomentofis.  IT.  C.  Chamo¬ 
mile  with  plain  blunt  Leaves,  winged  at  their  Extremity, 
hairy  Foot  Stalks,  and  a  leafy  woolly  Empalement. 
Hoary  Sea  Chamomile  with  a  thick  Wormwood  Leaf. 

8.  Anthemis  foliis fimplicibus  dentato-laciniatis.  L. 
S.  P.  Chamomile  with  fingle  indented  cut  Leaves.  Broad 
leaved  Portugal  Chamomile,  with  a  Buck’s  Horn  Leaf. 

9.  Anthemis  foliis  pinnato-multifidis  planis,  laciniis 
linearibus  acutis  trifidis,  pedunculis  longijfimis.  H.  C. 
Chamomile  with  plain  winged  multifid  Leaves,  with 
very  narrow  acute  Segments,  which  are  trifid,  and  long 
Foot  Stalks.  Chamamelum  Orientale.  Eaftern  Chamomile 
with  a  Wormwood  Leaf. 

10.  Anthemis  foliis  fimplicibus  ovato-Ianceolatis  re- 
pando  crenatis.  L.  S.  P.  Chamomile  with  fingle,  oval,, 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  crenated.  Portugal  Cha¬ 
momile  with  a  Maudlin  Leaf. 

11.  Anthemis  caulibus  unifioris  decumbentibus  foliis' 
pinnato-multifidis.  L.  H.  C.  Chamomile  with  fingle  Stalks 
lying  on  the  Ground,  terminated  by  a  fingle  Flower, 
and  winged  Leaves.  Pellitory  of  Spain , 

12.  Anthemis  caule  ramofo  foliis  pinnato-multifidis 
fetaceis,  calycibus  villofis  pedunculatis.  Hort.Clijf.  414. 
Chamomile  with  a  branching  Stalk,  multi  fid  winged 
Leaves  which  are  briftly,  and  hairy  Foot  Stalks.  Ox 
Eye  with  May  Weed  Leaves.  Of  this  there  is  a  Va¬ 
riety  with  the  Outfide  of  the  Rays,  of  a  purple  Colour. 

13.  Anthemis  foliis  bipinnatis  laciniis  linearibus  inte- 
gris,  pedunculis  nudis  longiffimis.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  17  1. 
Chamomile  with  double  winged  Leaves,  cut  into  nar¬ 
row  whole  Segments,  and  long  naked  Stalks.  Alpine  Ox 
Eye  with  a  Wormwood  Leaf. 

14.  Anthemis  foliis  pinnato-compofitis  linearibus  gla- 
bris  fquamis  colycis  nitidiffmis.  Chamomile  with  narrow,, 
compound,  winged  Leaves,  which  are  fmooth,  and  the 
Scales  of  the  Empalement  very  beautiful. 

15.  Avthemis  foliis  pinnatifidis  linearibus  brevibus,, 
radiis  longiffimis  trifidis.  Chamomile  with  narrow  fhort 
Leaves,  which  are  winged  at  the  Ends,  and  long  trifid 
Rays. 

16.  Anthemis  foliis  bipinnatis  ferratis  fubtus  tomen¬ 
tofis  caule  Corymbofo.  Lin.  Sp.  P.  896.  Chamomile  with 
double  winged  Leaves,  which  are  woolly  on  their  under 
Side,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  a  Stalk  terminated  by  a 
Corymbus.  Alpine  Ox  Eye  with  a  white  Flower. 

17.  A.'SXJUXIais  foliis  pinnatis  acute  ferratis  fubtus  to¬ 
mentofis,  pedunculis  fiorum  longiffimis.  Chamomile  with . 
winged  Leaves,  which  are  fharply  fawed,  woolly  under¬ 
neath,  and  very  long  Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers.  There 
is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white-,  and  another  with  Sulphur- 
coloured  Flowers. 

18.  Anthemis  foliis  ovatis  integris feffilibus  fioribus 
umbellatis fparfis.  Chamomile  with  oval  entire  Leaves- 
growing  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  Flowers  in  loofe  Um¬ 
bels.  Eaflern  Ox  Eye  with  a  Leaf  of  Coaftmary. 

19.  Anthemis  cretin  foliorum  apicibus  fubfpniofis. 

Lin . 
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Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  893.  Upright  Chamomile,  whofe  Leaves 
are  terminated  with  finall  Spines.  White  flowering  Spa- 
nijh  Chamomile  with  a  large  Flower. 

20.  Anthsmis  foil  is  pinnatifidis  laciniatis,  pedunculis 
nudis  fubvillojis.  Hort.  Cliff.  415.  Chamomile  with  cut 
winged  Leaves,  and  naked  hairy  Foot  Stalks. 

21.  Anthemis  caule  decompofito  calycibus  ramiferts . 
Hort.  Cliff.  413.  Chamomile  with  a  decompound  Stalk, 
and  a  branching  Empalement.  Annual  AJleriJcus  with 
chHding  Flowers,  called  by  the  Arabs,  Craffas. 

22.  Anthemis p'oliis  trinernatis  pedunculis  terminali- 
busramo  hngioribus.  H.  C.  Chamomile  with  Leaves  di¬ 
viding  into  threes,'  the  Foot  Stalks  growing  at  the  Ex¬ 
tremity.,  which  are  longer  than  the  Branches.  Leafl 
creeping  Marfh  Cbryfantbemum  with  a  Smailage  Leaf. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  the  common  Chamomile,  which 
grows  in  Plenty  on  Commons,  and  wafte  Land.  It  is  a 
trailing  perennial  Plant,  which  puts  out  Roots  from  the 
Branches  as  they  lie  on  the  Ground,  whereby  it  fpreads 
and  multiplies  greatly  ;  fo  that  whoever  is  willing  to 
cultivate  this  Plant,  need  only  procure  a  few  Slips  in 
Spring,  and  plant  them  a  Foot  afunder,  that  they  may 
have  Room  to  fpread,  and  they  will  foon  cover  the 
Ground.  Formerly  this  Plant  was  ufed  for  planting  of 
Walks,  which,  when  mowed  and  rolled,  looked  well  for 
feme  Time,  but  being  very  fubjedt  to  decay  in  large 
Patches,  the  Walks  became unfightly,  for  which  Reafon 
it  was  difufed.  The  Flowers  of  this  Sort  are  ordered 
for  Medicinal  Ufe,  but  the  Market  People  generally  fell 
the  double  Flowers,  which  are  much  larger,  but  not  fo 
firong  as  the  fingle.  The  double  Sort  is  equally  hardy, 
and  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  Manner. 

The  2d  Sort  is  a  common  annual  W  eed,  which  grows 
among  Corn,  it  flowers  in  May ,  fo  was  called  May  Weed, 
though  feme  have  applied  that  Title  improperly  to  the 
Cot  A  a  feetida,  which  rarely  flowers  till  late  in  June. 
This  is  the  3d  Sort  here  enumerated,  of  which  there  is 
a  Variety  with  double  Flowers,  which  is  preferved  by 
often  Planting  the  Slips  and  Cuttings,  fo  that  although 
the  Plant  is  naturally  an  annual,  yet  by  this  Method  it 
may  be  continued,  as  are  the  Chryfantbemums ,  and  fome 
other  annual  Plants. 

The  4th,  5th,  and  8th  Sorts  are  annual  Plants,  which 
grow  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and '  the  South 
of  France,  from  whence  their  Seeds  have  been  brought 
to  England,  where  the  Plants  are  preferved  in  Botanic 
Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety.  They  rife  eafily  from 
Seeds  fown  in  the  Spring,  and  require  no  other  Culture, 
but  to  thin  the  Plants,  where  they  grow  clofe,  allowing 
them  a  Foct  and  a  Plalf  room  each  Way,  and  clean  them 
from  Weeds.  They  flower  in  July,  and  their  Seeds  ri¬ 
pen  in  September. 

The  6th,  7 th,  9th,  and  10th  Sorts  are  perennial 
Plants,  thefe  grow  naturally  i n  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Greece, 
from  whence  their  Seeds  have  been  brought  to  England , 
and  the  Plants  are  preferved  in  fome  curious  Gardens  for 
the  Sake  of  Variety.  They  are  hardy  and  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  either  by  Seeds  or  Slips,  if  by  Seeds,  they  fhould 
be  fown  in  the  Spring  upon  poor  Land,  where  the  Plants 
will  continue  much  longer  than  in  good  Ground.  The 
Slips  may  be  planted  during  any  of  the  Summer  Months, 
observing  to  plant  them  in  a  lhady  Border,  and  water 
them  until  they  have  taken  Root.  In  the  Autumn  .they 
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may  be  removed  to  the  Places  where  they  are  to 
remain,  and  will  require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  Weeds.  Thefe  Plants  do  not  grow  tall,  but 
are  bufhy,  fo  fhould  be  allowed  Room  to  grow.  Their 
Flowers  are  white,  and  continue  from  July  to  Oftober , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  1 1  th  Sort  is  the  Pellitory  of  Spain,  the  Roots  of 
which  are  ufed  for  the  Tooth-ach,  being  extremely 
warm  ;  when  they  are  applied  to  the  Part  affe<5fed,  they 
draw  out  the  cold  Rheum,  and  are  often  ferviceable. 
This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  with  a  long  taper  Root  like 
a  Carrot,  which  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal , 
from  whence  their  Roots  are  brought  to  England.  The 
Branches  of  this  trail  upon  the  Ground,*  and  fpread  a 
Foot  or  more  on  every  Side,  thefe  are  garniflied  with 
fine  winged  Leaves,  like  t’nofe  of  the  common  Chamo¬ 
mile,  at  the  Extremity  of  each  Branch  is  produced  one 
large  Angle  Flower,  like  Chamomile  but  much  larger, 
the  Rays  of  which  are  of  a  pure  iv hi te. within,  butpur- 
ple  on  their  outfide.  After  the  Flowers  are  pah,  the 
Receptacle  fwells  to  a  large  fcaly  Cone  ;  between  thefe 
Scales  are  lodged  the  Seeds  ;  it  flowers  in  June  and  July , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September,  but  unlefs  the  Seafon  is 
warm  and  liry,  they  do  not  ripen  in  England,  for  the 
Wet  falls  between  the  Scales,  and  rots  them  in  Embryo. 

The  1 2th  Sort  is  the  Ox  Eye  of  the  Shops  ;  this  is  an 
annual  Plant,  which  rifes  upwards  of  two  Feet  high, 
fending  out  many  lateral  Branches,  which  are  garniflied 
with  fine  winged  Leaves,  each  Branch  being  terminated 
by  a  Angle  Flower,  which  in  fome  are  white,  others  yel¬ 
low,  and  fome  with  naked  Heads,  having  no  Rays, 
Thefe  have  been  by  many  fuppofed  to  be  diilinct  Species, 
but  I  have  frequently  had  all  the  Varieties  arife  from 
Seeds  of  the  fame  Plant.  This  flowers  in  July,  Auguji , 
and  September ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September  ana 
Oflober,  and  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
annual  Sorts  before  mentioned. 

The  13th  Sort  is  perennial  ;  it  branches  out  on  every 
Side,  but  doth  not  rife  more  than  two  Feet  high,  the 
Leaves  are  hoary,  and  have  fome  Refemblance  to  thofe 
of  the  common  Wormwood ;  the  Flowers  are  white,  and 
like  thofe  of  the  Ox  Eye  Daify,  {landing  Angle  upon 
long  Foot  Stalks.  This  Plant  begins  to  flower  in  June, 
and  continues  till  the  Frofl  puts  a  flop  to  them.  It  may 
be  propagated  either  by  Seeds  or  Slips  as  the  perennial 
Sorts  before  mentioned,  and  is  equally  hardy. 

The  14th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  little 
more  than  a  Foot  high,  fending  out  feveral  lateral  Bran¬ 
ches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  fmooth  narrow  winged 
Leaves,  rather  finer  cut  than  thofe  of  Chamomile  ;  the 
Flowers  grow  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  which 
are  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour,  and  in  Size  like  thofe  of 
the  Corn  Marygold  ;  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is 
compofed  of  many  neat  filvery  Scales.  This  flowers  in 
Auguji,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  in  OBober.  I  received  the 
Seeds  of  this  Sort  from  Florence,  but  do  not  know  the 
natural  Place  of  its  Growth,  but  it  may  be  fown  in  an 
open  Bed  of  light  Earth,  and  requires  no  more  Care  than 
the  annual  Sorts  before  mentioned. 

The  Seeds  of  the  1 5 th  Sort  I  received  from  the  Cape 
of  good  Hope.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows 
little  above  a  Foot  high,  with  an  upright  Stalk  putting 
out  fome  lateral  Branches,  which  are  garniflied  with 
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fhort  narrow  Leaves,  divided  at  their  Extremity.  The 
Flowers  ftand  on  long  Foot  Stalks,  the  Rays  are  of  a 
bright  yellow  within,  and  purple  on  their  Outfide  ;  thefe 
are  long  and  narrow,  the  Empalement  is  compofed  of 
filvery  Scales :  This  flowers  in  'July,  and  will  continue 
to  produce  Flowers  till  Winter,  when  the  Roots  decay. 
The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  fhould  be  fown  in  Antumn  in 
Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  placed  under  a  common 
Frame  in  Winter,  to  protect  them  from  Froll,  but  they 
fhould  have  free  Air  in  mild  Weather  ;  in  the  Spring 
the  Plants  will  come  up,  when  theym  uft  be  inured  to 
the  open  Air,  into  which  they  fhould  be  removed  as  foon 
as  the  Danger  of  hard  Frofts  is  over,  and  treated  as 
other  hardy  exotick  Plants.  By  this  Method  good  Seeds 
may  be  obtained,  whereas  thofe  Plants  which  arife  from 
Seeds  fown  in  the  Spring,  will  not  perfedt  Seeds  unlefs 
the  Seafon  proves  warm. 

The  1 6th,  17  th  and  1 8th  Sorts  are  perennial  Plants. 
Thefe  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  they  produce  in 
Plenty ;  they  may  be  fown  on  a  Bed  of  common  Earth 
in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  ftrong  enough 
to  remove,  they  may  be  iranfplanted  into  large  open 
Borders,  near  Shrubs,  where  they  may  have  room  to 
grow,  for  they  fpread  out  on  every  Side,  therefore 
require  three  Feet  Diftance  from  other  Plants  ;  in  thefe 
large  open  Spots,  they  will  make  a  pretty  Variety  from 
June  to  November ,  during  which  Time  they  continue 
in  flower  :  Some  of  thefe  are  white,  others  are  of  a  ful- 
phur,  and  fome  have  yellow  Flowers,  but  thefe  vary  from: 
Seed  ;  the  Eaftern  Sorts  grow  taller,  and  the  Flowers  larger 
than  the  common,  in  other  Particulars  they  are  the  fame. . 

The  19th  and  20th  Sorts  are  annual  Plants,  which 
grow  naturally  in  Spain,  and  thelflands  of  Greece.  The 
1  ft  Sort  hath  an  upright  Stalk  two  Feet  high,  fending  out 
many  lateral  Branches:  The  Flowers  of  this  are  white 
and  large  ;  it  flowers  in  June,  and  continues  till  the 
Froft  ftops  it.  The  20th  is  a  low  branching  Plant,  never 
riling  a  Foot  high,  but  the  Branches  extendon  every  Side 
to  a  confiderahle  Diftance  :  The  Flowers  of  this  are 
white,  and  like  thofe  of  the  common  Chamomile,  thefe 
are  hardy,  fo  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
before  mentioned  annual  Sorts. 

The  Seeds  of  the  21ft  -were  brought  from  Africa,  by 
the  late  Dr.  Sbatu,  and  diftributed  to  many  curious  Bo- 
tanifts  in  Italy,  France,  and  England,  where  the  Plants 
were  raifed.  This  grows  near  two  Feet  high,  with  an 
upright  Stem,  having  a  Angle  Flower  at  the  Top,  from 
whofe  Empalement  there  are  two  or  three  Foot  Stalks 
put  out  horizontally,  about  two  Inches  long,  each  hav¬ 
ing  a  Angle  Flower,  fmaller  than  the  firft,  like  the  Chil- 
ding  Marygold,  or  Hen  and  Chicken  Daify.  The  Seeds 
fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  and  treated  as  is  before  direct¬ 
ed  for  the  15  th  Sort,  other  wife.  the.  Seeds  are  feldom 
per le died  in  England. 

The  22d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from  whence  ■ 
I  received  it,  with  another  Sort  having  larger  Leaves  : 
They  came  up  as  Weeds  in  a  Tub  of  Earth  brought  over 
with  other  Plants  ;  it  trails  its  Branches  on  theGround, 
and  fends  out  Roots  at  every  Joint,  fo  that  in  a  fhort  time, 
it  will  fpread  over  a  large  Spot  ;  it  is  too  tender  to  thrive 
in  England,  unlefs  placed  in  a  Stove  ;  this  like  fome  other 
trailing  Plants  is  not  very  productive  of  Flowers  ;  thefe 
grow  Angle  upon  long  naked  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  pro» 
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duced  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  and  are  of  an 
Orange  Colour  ;  it  increafes  faft  enough  by  its  trailing 
Branches,  which  will  root  into  thofe  Pots  which  ftand 
near  them,  fo  may  be  taken  off  and  tranfplanted  ;  it  alfo 
produces  Seeds  fometimes,  but  the  other  is  the  quicker 
Method  to  propagate  it. 

ANTHER ICUM  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  380.  Phalangium. 
Tourn.  Inf.  Spiderwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  no  Empalement,  and  is  compofed  of  fix 
oblong  blunt  Petals,  which  fpread  open.  It  hath  ft  x  upright 
Awl-faped  Stamina ,  which  are  crowned  by  fmall  Summits , 
having  four  Furrows.  The  German  which  is  ftuated  in  the 
Center  is  three  cornered,  fupparting  a  (ingle  Style  which  is 
as  long  as  the  Stamina,  and  crowned  by  a  three  cornered ■ 
blunt  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval 
fmooih  Capfule,  having  three  Furrow's,  opening  in  three 
Cells,  which  are  filed  with  angular  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Anthericum  foliis  planis  fcapo  ramofo  corollis  re- 
volutis.  L.  S.  P.  Anthericum  with  plain  Leaves,  a  branch¬ 
ing  Stalk,  and  Flowers  turning  backward.  Afphodel,  with 
rough  comprefied  Leaves  and  a  fpreading  Stalk. 

2.  Anthericum  foliis  planis  fcaporamofo  corollis  pla¬ 
nis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  310.  Anthericum  with  plain  Leaves, , 

a  branching  Stalk,  and  Plain  Petals.  Branching  Spider-  * 
wort  with  a  fmall  Flower. 

3.  Anthericum  foliis  planis  fcapo  fimplicifhno.  II.  Up.. 
Anthericum  with  plain  Leaves,  and  a  Angle  branchlefs . 
Stalk.  Branchlefs  Spiderwort  with  a  fmall  Flower. 

4.  Anthericum  foliis  carnofts  teretibus  caule  fruticofo , , 

L.  S.  P.'  Anthericum  with  flefhy  taper  Leaves,  and  a 
fhrubby  Stalk.  Cape  Spiderwort  with  Stalks  and  pulpy 
Onion  Leaves. 

5.  Anthericum  foliis  carnofts  fubulatis  planiufculis. 

H.  U.  Anthericum  with  flefhy  plain  Awl-fhaped  Leaves. 
Low  Cape  Spiderwort,  with  Aloe-fhaped  pulpy  Leaves. 

6.  Anthericum  foliis  carnofts  fubulatis  femiteretibus 
friflis.  II  U.  Anthericum  with  Awl-fhaped  flefhy  half 
taper  Leaves,  growing  clofe.  Low  Afphodel,  with  Awl- 
fhaped  fucculent  Leaves. 

7.  Anthericum  foliis  carnofts  fubulatis  teretibus.  H. 

U.  Anthericum,  with  awl  fhaped  flefhy  Leaves,  which 
are  taper.  Small  yellow  African  Spider-wort,  with  nar¬ 
row  Leaves. 

8.  Anthericum  ac  aide  foliis  carnofts  teretibus  fpicis 
forum  longiffimis  laxis.  Fig.  Plant,  pi.  39.  Low  African 
Spiderwort  with  taper  flefhy  Leaves  and  very  long  loofe 
Spikes  of  Flowers. 

9.  Anthericum  feffile  foliis  linearibus  planis  caule 
decumbenie.  Fig.  Plant. pi.  39.  f.  2.  Low  Spiderwort  with  . 
narrow  plain  Leaves  and  a  trailing  Stalk. 

10.  Anthericum  foliis  enftformibus filamentis  lanatis 
Flor.  Suec.  268.  Anthericum  with  Sword-fhaped  Leaves, 
and  downy  Stamina.  Marfh  Yellow  Afphodel. 

11.  Anthekicum  foliis  enfifurmibus  peri  ant  hi  is  trilo- 
bis  filamentis  glabris.  Anthericum  with  Sword-fhaped 
Leaves,  an  Empalement  with  three  Lobes  and  fmoothi 
Stamina.  Marfh  Alpine  Spiderwort,  with  an  Iris  Leaf. 

The  ill  Sort  grows  near  two  Feet  high,  the  Stalk 
branches  out  on  every  Side  ;  each  Branch  being  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  loofe  Spike  of  Flowers,  which  are  white,  and 
the  Petals  are  turned  backward. to  their  Foot  Stalk.  The 
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Leaves  ©f  this  Sort  are  flat,  and  the  Root  is  perennial, 
butvthe  Branches  decay  in  Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  but  an  annual 
Stalk,  which  decay? in  Autumn ;  the  Stalks  rife  about  the 
fame  Height  as  the  former,  fending  out  many  lateral  ones 
in  like  Manner,  terminated  by  loofe  Spikes  of  Flowers, 
which  are  white,  but  the  Petals  are  plain,  and  do  not 
turn  back  as  in  the  other  Sort. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  plain  Leaves  and  an  unbranching 
Stalk,  in  which  it  chiefly  differs  from  the  former.  The 
■Root  is  perennial,  but  the  Stalks  decay  in  Winter. 

Thefe three  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  Spain ,  Portugal , 
and  other  warm  Countries ;  they  were  more  common 
fomc  Years  ago  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  than  at  prefent ; 
for  the  fevere  Winter  in  1740,  killed  mofl  of  their 
Roots.  Thefe  flower  in  June  and  July,  and  their  Seeds 
are  ripe  in  September.  They  are  propagated  by  Seeds 
which  fhould  be  Town  in  Autumn,  for  thofe  which  are 
fown  in  the  Spring,  never  come  up  the  fame  Year,  but 
remain  in  the  Ground  till  the  following  Spring,  fo  often 
mifearry.  They  fhould  be  fown  in  a  Bed  of  light  fandy 
Earth,  in  a  warm  Situation,  and  w'hen  the  Plants  come 
up,  they  mull  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds  during  the 
Summer,  and  in  Autumn  when  their  Leaves  decay,  they 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  tranlplanted  into  a  Bed 
of  light  Earth,  at  a  Foot  Distance  from  each  other. 
If  the  Winter  fhould  prove  fevere,  the  Bed  fhould  be 
covered  with  Straw,  Peafe  Haulm,  or  fuch  light  Cover¬ 
ing,  to  keep  out  the  Frofl,  or  if  fome  old  Tan  from  a 
hot  Bed  is  fpread  over  the  Ground,  it  will  prevent 
the'  Frofl  from  penetrating  it,  and  preferve  the 
Roots.  .  In  this  Bed  they  may  remain  one  Year,  by 
which  Time  they  will  be  flrong  enough  to  flower.  There¬ 
fore  the  following  Autumn  they  fhould  be  carefully 
taken  up,  fo  as  not  to  break  their  Roots,  and  planted 
in  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  where  they 
will  lafl  feveral  Years,  if  they  are  not  killed  by  Frofl, 
to  prevent  which,  fome  rotten  Tan  fhould  be  laid  over 
the  Roots  in  Winter,  which  will  always  fecure  them. 

The  4th  Sort  has  been  long  preferved  in  many  Gar¬ 
dens  near  London ,  and  was  formerly  known  among  the 
Gardeners,  by  the  Title  of  Onion  leaved  Aloe.  This  Plant 
produces  many  ligneous  Branches  from  the  Root,  each 
having  a  Plant  with  long  taper  Leaves,  in  Shape  of  thefe 
of  the  Onion,  which  are  full  of  a  yellow  Pulp  very  jui¬ 
cy.  Thefe  Plants  fend  out  Roots,  which  run  down  and 
fallen  therafelves  into  the  Earth,  by  which  they  multi¬ 
ply  greatly.  The  Flowers  are  produced  on  long  loofe 
Spikes,  and  are  yellow  ;  thefe  appear  at  different  Times, 
foUhat  the  Plants  are  not  long  deflitute  of  Flowers. 
They  are  fucceeded  by  round  fmooth  Seed  Veflels,  hav¬ 
ing  three  Cells,  filled  with  triangular  Seeds  ;  but  as  the 
Plant  multiplies  fo  fall  by  Offsets,  the  Seeds  are  little 
regarded.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope , 
and  requires  a  little  Shelter  in  Winter,  but  in  mild  Sea- 
fons  I  have  had  Plants  live  without  any  Cover,  which 
were  planted  clofe  to  a  warm  Wall. 

The  5th  and  6th  Sorts  grow  clofe  to  the  Ground  never 
riling  with  any  Stalk.  The  5th  hath  broad,  flat,  pulpy 
Leaves  refembling  thofe  of  fome  Sorts  of  Aloe,  fo  was 
formerly  by  Cardeners  called  Aloe  with  Flowers  of  Spi— 
derwort.  The  Leaves  fpread  open  flat  011  the  Ground, 
and  the  Flowers  are  produced  on  loofe  Spikes,  like  the 


former,  but  they  are  Ihorter.  The  Flowers  are  yellow, 
and  appear  at  different  Seafons.  This  is  propagated  by 
Offsets,  which  are  put  out  in  Plenty,  and  mull  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  Pots  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth,  and  in  Winter" 
placed  in  the  Green-houfe,  and  treated  as  other  hardy 
fucculent  Plants,  which  come  from  the  Cape  of  Good - 
Plope ,  where  this  Plant  grows  naturally.  It  muff  be  kept 
pretty  dry  in  Winter,  and  if  fereened  from  Froff,  it 
will  require  no  artificial  Warmth. 

The  6th  Sort  hath  long  narrow  pulpy  Leaves,  which 
are  almoil  taper,  but  flatted  on  their  upper  Side  ;  this 
fends  out  many  Offsets,  by  which  it  may  be  increafed 
plentifully.  The  Flowers  are  yellow,  and  grow  on 
long  loofe  Spikes,  as  the  former  ;  ihefe  appear  at  different 
Seafons ;  thofe  of  the  Spring  and  Summer  are  fucceeded 
by  Seed  VelTels  in  great  Plenty,  which  ripen  very  well. 
It  mull  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  former. 

The  7  th  Sort  is  annual  :  This  is  a  low  Plant  growing 
clofe  to  the  Ground,  having  pretty  long  fucculent  Leaves, 
which  are  taper,  but  flatted  on  their  upper  Side ;  the 
Flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes,  which  are  fhorter  than 
either  of  the  other  Sorts.  They  are  yellow,  and  arc 
fucceeded  by  round  Seed  Veffeis,  like  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Sorts ;  the  Plants  perifh  foon  after  their  Seeds  ripen. 
The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  fhould  be  fown  on  a  warm  Bor¬ 
der  of  light  Earth,  in  April,  where  they  are  to  remain, 
and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other 
Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  to  thin 
them  where  they  are  too  clofe.  This  Sort  flowers  in 
July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  October. 

The  8th  Sort  never  rifes  to  a  Stalk,  but  the  Leaves 
come  out  clofe  to  the  Ground.  Thefe  are  long,  taper, 
fucculent,  and  of  a  Sea-green  Colour,  growing  eredt  ; 
the  Flower  Stems  rife  between  the  Leaves,  and  are  near 
three  Feet  long.  The  upper  Half  being  thinly  garnifh- 
ed  with  yellow  Flowers,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other 
Species.  Thefe  appear  at  different  Seafons,  fo  that  the 
Plants  are  feldom  long  deflitute  of  Flowers.  This  Sort 
doth  not  fend  out  Offsets  freely,  but  as  it  produces  Seeds 
annually,  it  may  be  had  in  Plenty.  It  muff  be  treated  as 
the  4th,  5  th,  and  6th  Sorts. 

The  9th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  Jamaica,  where  it  grows 
naturally  in  moil  Places ;  this  is  a  very  low  Plant,  hav¬ 
ing  many  long  narrow  Leaves  like  thofe  of  Grafs ;  from 
between  thefe  come  out  the  Flower  Stalks,  which  are 
five  or  fix  Inches  in  Length,  falling  to  the  Ground;  at 
the  Top  the  Flowers  are  collected  into  fmall  Heads  ; 
thefe  are  yellow,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former. 
They  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  in 
Augujl  and  September.  This  is  tender,  fo  muff  be  placed 
in  a  Stove,  otherwife  the  Plants  will  not  live  in  this  Coun¬ 
try  :  It  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  in  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants 
come  up  mull  be  treated  as  is  directed  for  other  tender 
exotic  Plants  from  the  fame  Country. 

The  10th  and  1 1  th  Sorts  grow  naturally  on  Bogs  in 
moil  of  the  Northern  Countries,  the  10th  is  common 
in  many  Parts  of  England,  but  particularly  in  Lancaftoirey 
from  whence  it  had  the  Title  of  Lancajljire  Afpbodel,  it 
alfo  grows  on  a  Bog  upon  Putney  Heath.  The  other  grows 
naturally  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Lapland.  Thefe  are 
both  low  Plants,  having  narrow  Leaves,  which  grow 
clofe  to  the  Ground,  the  Flower  Stems  rife  about  fix 
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Inches  high,  being  terminated  by  a  loufc  Spike  of  fmalt 
yellow  Flowers.  Thefe  differ,  the  Stamina  of  the  10th 
being  woolly,  whereas  thofe  of  the  other  are  frnooth. 
Thefe  Plants  growing  naturally  on  Bogs,  arc  with  Diffi¬ 
culty  preferved  in  Gardens. 

ANTHERS,  are  tile  Summits  or  little  Tops  in  the 
.Middle  of  a  Flower,  fupported  by  the  Stamina  or  Chives. 

ANTHOLYZA.  We  have  no  Englifh  Name  for 
this  Plant. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  imbricated  Sheath  growing  alternate ,  and 
it  permanent  ;  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  which  is  tu- 
bulous ,  and  opens  above  with  compreffed 'Jaws.  The  upper 
Lip  is  fender,  long ,  creel,  and  waved  ;  the  two  Jaws  are 
focrt,  and  joined  at  their  Bafe  ;  the  under  Lip  is  trifid, 
fijort,  and  the  middle  Segment  turns  downward  ;  it  hath 
three  long  fender  Stamina,  two  of  which  are  under  the 
upper  Lip,  and  the  other  lies  in  the  under  Lip  ;  'thefe  are 
crowned  by  pointed  Summits.  Under  the  Flower  is  fituated 
the  Get" men,  [ ipporting  a  fender  Style  the  Length  of  the 
Stamina  which  is  croxvned  by  a  fender  trifid  rejlexed  Stig¬ 
ma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  roundijh  three  cornered  Vejfel 
having  three  Cells,  in  which  are  many  triangular  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Antholyza  famine  unico declinato.  L.  S.  P.  An- 
tholyza  with  one  Stamen  declining.  Cornflag  with  a  fear- 
let  Flower,  whofe  upper  Lip  is  eredt  and  fillular. 

2.  Antholyza  foliis  linearfbus  fulcatis  flaribus  albis 
uno  verfu  difpoftis.  Fig.  Plant.  PI.  40.  Strange  Cornflag 
with  narrow  furrowed  Leaves,  and  white  Flowers  ranged 
on  one  Side  of  the  Stalk. 

There  has  lately  been  many  other  Species  raifed  from 
Seeds  which  were  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
but  they  have  not  as  yet  produced  any  Flowers  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fo  I  have  not  inferted  them  here. 

The  iff  Sort  hath  round  red  bulbous  Roots,  from 
which  arife  feveral  rough  furrowed  Leaves,  which  are 
near  a  Foot  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad  ;  between  thefe 
comes  out  the  Flower  Stem  immediately  from  the  Root, 
which  rifes  two  Feet  high,  is  hairy,  and  hath  feveral 
Flowers  coming  out  on  each  Side.  Thefe  are  of  one  Leaf 
cut  into  fix  unequal  Parts  at  the  Top  :  One  of  thefe  Seg¬ 
ments  is  flretched  out  much  beyond  the  other,  (landing 
c-redt  ;  the  Margins  are  waved  and  clofed  together  wrap¬ 
ping  up  the  three  Stamina.  Thefe  Flowers  are  red  and 
appear  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  Roots  of  the  2d  Sorr  are  in  vShape  and  Size  like 
thefe  of  the  vernal  Crocus,  but  the  outer  Skin  is  thin 
and  white  ;  from" this  arifes  five  or  fix  long  narrow 
Leaves,  which  are  deeply  furrowed.  Between  thefe 
arife  the  Flower  Stem,  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  bending 
on  one  Side  toward  the  Top,  where  the  Flowers  come 
out,  ranged  on  one  Side,  (landing  ereCt.  Thefe  have  each 
a  Spatha  or  Sheath,  of  one  Leaf,  divided  into  two,  end¬ 
ing  in  Points,  and  are  permanent.  The  Flower  is  of  one 
Leaf,  having  a  long  Tube,  but  divided  into  fix  unequal 
Segments  at  the  Top,  'Ovhich  fpread  open,  their  Margins 
being  waved  and  turned  inward.  The  three  Stamina  rift 
under  the  upper  Segment,  which  is  larger  than  the  others, 
and  below  is  fituated  the  trifid  Style,  crowned  with  pur- 
•  pie  Stigma.  After  the  Flower  is  pad,  the  Germen  becomes 
a  three  cornered  Seed  Veffel,  opening  in  three  CdE, 
which  are  filled  with  triangular  Seeds.  The  Flowers  are 
^viiite,  appear  in  May,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguf. 
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Thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  Africa,  from  whence 
their  Seeds  have  been  obtained,  and  were  firil  raifed  in 
the  Dutch  Gardens. 

They  are  propagated  by  Offsets,  which  the  bulbous 
Roots  fend  forth  in  great  Plenty ;  or  by  Seeds, 
which  are  fometimes  perfected  in  Europe.  Thefe  Seeds 
fhould  be  (own  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  for  if  they  are 
kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  the  following  Spring,  they 
often  mifearry,  and  always  remain  a  Year  or  more  in 
the  Ground  before  they  grow.  If  the  Seeds  are  Town  in 
Pots  of  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  an  old  Bed  of 
Tan  which  has  loft  its  Heat,  and  (haded  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Day  in  hot  Weather,  the  Seeds  will  come  up  the 
following  Winter  :  Therefore  they  mud  be  kept  cover¬ 
ed  with  Glades  tofereen  them  from  Cold,  otherwife  the 
young  Plants  will  be  defrayed.  Thefe  mud  remain  in 
the  Pots  two  Years,  by  which  Time  they  will  have 
Strength  enough  to  be  planted  each  into  a  feparate  (mall 
Pot  filled  with  light  Earth.  The  Time  (or  tranfplant- 
ing  thefe  Roots  is  in  July  or  Auguf,  when  their  Leaves 
are  decayed.  In  Summer  the  Pots  may  be  placed  in  the 
open  Air,  but  in  Winter  they  mud  be  removed  into  a 
warm  Green-houfe,  or  placed  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame, 
for  they  are  not  vefy  tender  ;  but  where  any  Damp  ari- 
fes,  it  is  very  apt  to  occafion  a  Mouldinefs  upon  their 
Leaves.  The  Roots  (hoot  up  in  Autumn,  and  the  Flow¬ 
ers  begin  to  appear  in  May  ;  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguf , 
and  foon  after  their  Leaves  and  Stalks  decay  ;  when  the 
Roots  may  be  taken  up,  and  kept  fix  Weeks  or  two 
Months  out  of  the  Ground,  fo  may  be  eafily  tranfport- 
ed  from  one  Country  to  another  at  that  Time.  The 
Flowers  are  a  great  Ornament  to  the  Green-houfe,  and 
as  the  Plants  require  but  little  Culture  fo  deferve  a  Place 
in  every  good  Garden. 

ANTHOSPERMUM,  Amber  Tree,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  male  and female  in  different  Plants  ;  the  male  Flow¬ 
ers  have  no  Petals,  but  a  coloured  Etnpalcmcnt  of  one  Leaf, 
which  is  cut  into  four  Parts  almofl  to  the  Bottom.  Out 
of  the  Bottom  arife  four  fender  Stamina ,  crowned  with 
oblong  fquare  Summits ,  having  a  deep  Furrow  through 
their  Middle,  The  female  Flowers  have  the  fame  Structure 
as  the  male ,  but  have  no  Stamina  ;  inf  end  of  which ,  there 
is  an  oval  Germen,  fituated  in  the  Bottom ,  fupporiirg  two 
recurved  Styles  crowned  with  a  (lender  Stigma.  The  Ger¬ 
men  afterward  becomes  a  roundifj  Capfuls  having  four  Cells , 
which  contain  feveral  angular  Seeds. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Anthospermum  mas  tf  fermina.  Hort.  Cliff.  455, 
Male  and  female  Amber  7  ree. 

This  Plant  has  been  long  known  in  curious  Gardens 
under  the  Title  of  Frutex  Africanus ,  arnbram  fpiraiis ,  cr 
Amber  Tree  ;  by  fome  Ambergris,  from-  the  Scent  be¬ 
ing  fuppofed  to  be  like  that  of  Ambergris. 

It  is  preferved  in  mod  curious  Gardens,  which  have 
Collodions  of  tender  Plants,  and  is  eafily  propagated  by 
planting  Cuttings  during  any  of  rhe  Summer  Months,  in 
a  Border  of  light  Earth  ;  which  will  take  Root  in  fix 
Weeks  Time,  provided  they  are  watered  and  fliaded": 
Or  if  thefe  Cuttings  are  planted  in  Pots,  and  plunged  in¬ 
to  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed,  they  will  take  Root  loonei4, 
'and  there  will  be  a  greater  Certainty  of  their  growing. 
Then  they  fhould  be  taken  np  with  a  Ball  of  Earth  to 
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one  with  ftriped  Leaves.  The  laft  is  propagated  by 
Slips  and  Cuttings,  which  readily  take  Root  any  Time  in 
the  Spring  or  Summer.  The  different  Colours  of  the 
Flowers  are  variable  from  Seeds. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iflands  of  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago ,  from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  The 
Leaves  of  this  are  much  broader,  the  Flowers  much 
larger,  and  the  Spikes  longer,  than  in  any  of  the  other 
Sorts.  The  Colours  of  the  flowers  are  as  changeable  in 
this  as  the  former,  when  railed  from  Seeds  ;  but  as  this 
is  the  moft  fpecious  Kind,  fo  it  better  deferves  propaga¬ 
ting  than  the  common,  efpecially  as  it  is  equally  hardy. 

The  5th  Sort  hath  long  .narrow  hairy  Leaves,  the 
Flowers  are  large,  and  the  Spike  is  fhorter  than  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  there  arc  l'ome  Varieties  in  the  Colour  of  the  Flow¬ 
ers,  and  it  is  equally  hardy  with  the  common  Sort. 

The  6th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  feldom  grows 
more  than  a  Foot  high  ;  the  Leaves  of  this  are  very 
narrow  and  fmooth  :  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves  Single,  {landing  on  long  Foot 
Stalks  ;  thefe  are  very  white,  with  a  dark  Bottom.  If 
the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants 
will  come  up,  and  require  no  other  Care  but  to  thin  them 
and  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

.  The  3d,  4th,  and  5  th  Sorts  are  railed  from  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  Town  in  a  dry  Soil,  which  is  not  too 
rich,  either  in  April  or  May  ;  and  in  July  the  Plants  may 
be  planted  out  into  large  Borders,  where  they  will  flower 
the  Spring  following  ;  or  they  may  be  fown  early  in  the 
Spring,  for  flowering  the  fame  Autumn,  but  then  they 
are  not  fo  likely  to  endure  the  Winter  ;  and  if  the  Au¬ 
tumn  proves  bad,  they  will  not  perfeS  their  Seeds. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  extremely  well  upon  old  Walls  or 
Buildings,  in  which  Places  they  will  endure  for  feveral 
Years  ;  whereas  thofe  planted  in  Gardens  feldom  lafl 
longer  than  two  Years,  uniefs  they  are  planted  in  a  very 
poor  Soil,  and  the  Flowers  often  cropped,  and  not  fuf- 
fered  to  feed  ;  but  any  of  thefe  Sorts  may  be  continued, 
by  planting  Cuttings  in  any  of  the  Summer  Months, 
which  will  eafily  take  Root. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Snap-dragons  are  pretty  Ornaments 
in  a  Garden,  and  t squiring  very  little  Culture  are  ren¬ 
dered  more  acceptable.  They  are  all  hardy  Plants,  and 
will  refill  the  Cold  of  our  Winters  extremely  well,  ef- 
peciaily  if  they  are  planted  on  a  dry,  gravelly,  or  fandy 
Soil  ;  for  when  they  are  planted  in  a  rich  moifl  Soil, 
they  will  grow  very  luxuriant  for  a  Time,  but  are  very 
fubjedl  to  Rot  in  Autumn  or  Winter  ;  and  are  much 
more  fufceptible  of  Cold,  than  when  they  are  in  a  dry, 
hungry,  rocky  Soil;  fo  that  thefe  Plants  may  be  placed 
arnongll  Stones,  or  they  will  grow  in  the  Joints  of  old 
Walls,  where  they  may  be  placed  fo  as  to  render  fome 
abjeft  Parts  of  a  Garden  very  agreeable,  for  they  will 
continue  in  flower  feveral  Months  ;  and  if  the  Seeds  are 
permitted  to  fhed,  there  will  be  a  continual  Supply  of 
young  Plants,  without  any  Trouble. 

Wherever  thefe  Plants  are  defigned  to  grow  on.  Walls, 
or  on  a  rocky  barren  Soil,  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  the 
Beginning  o  f  March,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain 
(for  if  the  Plants  are  firfl  raifed  in  a  better  Soil,  and  af¬ 
terward  tranfplanted  into  thofe  Places,  they  feldom  fuc- 
ceed  well).  ,  When  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  will 
require  no  ctbpr  Culture  but  to  keep  them  clear  from. 
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Weeds ;  and  where  they  come  up  too  thick,  to  pull, 
fpme  of  them  out,  fo  as  to  give  them  Room  to  grow. 
In  July  thefe  Sorts  will  begin  to  flower,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  flowering  till  the  Frofl  prevents  them.  Thofe 
Plants  which  grow  on  Walls,  will  have  flrong  woody 
Stems,  which  will  continue  two  or  three  Years  or  more, 
and  are  rarely  hurt  by  Frofl:. 

APARINE.  Goofe-grafsor  Clivers. 

The  common  Sort  grows  wild  every  where,  the  Seeds 
flicking  to  the  Cloaths  of  People  that  pafs  by  where 
they  grow  :  It  is  fometimes  ufed  in  Medicine,  but 
is  too  common  a  Weed  to  be  admitted  into  a  Garden. 

There  are  fome  other  Sorts  of  this  Plant  which  are 
kept  in  Botanic  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  u'hich 
I  fltall  heg  Leave  to  enumerate  here. 

1.  Aparine  femine  lavi.  Tourn.  Goofe-grafs  with  a. 
fmooth  Seed.  This  is  under  Gallium  in  Lintueus. 

2.  Ap  arine  femine  coriandri  faccharati.  Park.  The  at* 
Goofe-grafs  with  fweet  Seeds  like  Coriander. 

3.  A? arine pumila  fupina,flore  cceruleo.  'Tourn.  Low 
trailing  Goofe-grafs,  with  a  blue  Flower.  This  is  the 
Vaillantia  of  Linnceus. 

All  thefe  Plants,  if  they  are  permitted  to  fcatter  their 
Seeds  will  maintain  themfelves  in  a  Garden  without 
any  other  Culture,  than  that  of  preventing 'other 
Weeds  from  over-growing  them,  thefe  being  all  very 
low  Plants. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  wild  in  Cambridgefhire ,  as  doth' 
the  3d  about  Liphoeck  in  Hampjhire ,  where  I  have  ga¬ 
thered  it. 

APHACA,  Vetchling. 

The  Char  afters  are. 

The  Empale?nent  is  of  one  Leaf, \  J lightly  indented  at  the 
Top  in  Jive  Parts.  The  Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind ,  the 
Standard  being  large  and  Heart-fhaped,  the  Wings  are  Jhort. 
er  and  obtuje  ;  the  Keel  is  the  Length  af  the  Wings y  and 
divided  J lightly  in  the  Middle.  It  hath  ten  Stamina ,  nine 
joined  and  one  fmgle  ;  thefe  are  crowned  by  round  Summits. 
In  the  Center  is  placed  an  oval  Germen,  fupporting  a  Jingle 
Style ,  crowned  by  a  hairy  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward: 
becomes  a  Jhort  Pod,  containing  two  or  three  round  Seeds. 
To  which  we  mufl  add,  that  it  bath  only  two  roundijh 
Leaves  growing  at  each  Joint,  from  between  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  the  Tendril. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

Aphaca.  Lob.  Icon.  70.  Yellow  Vetchling.  The 
Figure  of  this  is  exhibited  in  the  8th  Number  of  Plants. 

This  Plant  is  found  wild  in  divers  Parts  of  England,  on 
arable  Land,  but  is  feldom  preferved  in  Gardens.  It  is 
an  annual  Plant,  which  perifhesfoon  after  the  Seeds  are 
perfected.  The  fureft  Method  to  cultivate  this  Plant, 
is  to  fow  the  Seeds  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in  Autumn, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe.  Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  fown 
where  the  Plants  are  defigned  to  remain,  for  they 
feldom  fucceed  well  if  they  are  tranfplanted.  All  the 
Culture  thefe  Plants  require,  is  to  keep  them  clear 
from  Weeds,  and  to  thin  them  where  they  come  up 
too  clofe,  leaving  them  about  ten  Inches  or  a  Foot 
afunder., 

APIOS.  See  Glycine.. 

APIUM.  Parfley. 

The  Charafters  are, 

It  is  a  Plant  with  an  umbelliferous.  Flower  ;  tie  Rays » of 
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the  great  Umbel  are  few,  but  thofe  of  the  fmaller  are  ma¬ 
ny  ;  the  Involucrum  is  in  fame  Species  of  one  Leaf  \  and  in 
others  of  many  ;  the  Petals  of  the  greater  Umbel  are  uni¬ 
form  ;  thefe  are  round,  equal ,  and  turn  inward.  Each 
Flower  has  five  Stamina,  which  are  crowned  by  roundijh 
Summits.  Under  the  Flower  is  ftuated  the  Germen,  fup- 
portt'ng  two  reflexed  Styles ,  which  are  crowned  by  blunt 
Stigma  ;  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  channeled 
Fruit,  dividing  into  two  Parts,  having  iwo  oval  Seeds 
channeled  on  one  Side,  and  plain  on  the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Apium  foliolis  CMulinus  linearibus.FTort.  Cliff.  108. 
Parflev  with  very  narrow  Leaves  on  the  Flower  Stems. 
This  is  the  Apium  hortenfe.  Common  ParGey. 

2.  Ap  i  u  M  foliis  radicalibus  amplioribus  crifpis  caulinis 
ovato-multifdis.  Pariley  with  the  lower  Leaves  very 
broad  and  curled,  the  upper  oval,  and  cut  into  many 
Segments.  Curled  Pariley. 

3.  Apium  foliis  radicalibus  trifldis,  ferratis  petiolis 
longiffimis.  ParGey  with  under  Leaves  divided  into  three 
Parts,  which  are  fawed,  and  have  very  long  Foot  Stalks. 
The  large  rooted  ParGey. 

4.  Ap  1  u  m foliolis  caulinis  cuneiformibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  1 07. 
ParGey  with  the  lower  Leaves  faihioned  like  a  Wedge. 
Smallage  or  Water  ParGey. 

5.  API  UM  foliis  erefiis,  petiolis  longiffimis  foliolis  quin - 
que  lobatis  ferratis.  ParGey  with  upright  Leaves,  very 
long  Foot  Stalks,  and  the  fmaller  Leaves  compofed  of 
five  Lobes  which  are  fawed.  Upright  Italian  Celery. 

6.  Ap  I  UM  foliis  patulis,  petiolis  brevibus, foliolis  quinis 
ferratis,  radice  rot  undo.  ParGey  with  fpreading  Leaves,, 
fhort  Foot  Stalks,  the  fmaller  Leaves  of  five  Parts,  and 
a  round  Root.  Celeriac  or  Turnep- rooted  Celery. 

7.  Apium  foliis  radicalibus  trilob  at  is,  caulinis  quinque- 
lobatis  crenatis.  ParGey  with  under -Leaves  having  three 
Lobes,  and  thofe  on  the  Stalks  five  Lobes,  which  are 
indented.  Greatell  Portugal  ParGey,  with  a  Leaf  having 
three  Lobes  and  a  yellow ilh  Flower. 

The  iG  Sort  is  the  common  ParGey,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  cultivated  for  culinary  Ufe  ;  and  is  what  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Phyficians  have  directed  to  be  ufed  in  Medicine, 
under  the  Title  of  Petrofel’num  ;  for  when  Apium  is  pre¬ 
ferred,  the  fmallage  is  always  intended. 

The  2d  Sort  has  generally  been  fuppofed  to  be  only  a 
Variety  of  the  ift,  but  from  many  Years  Trial  I  have 
always  found,  that  if  the  Seeds  are  carefully  faved  from 
Plants  of  the  curled  leaved  ParGey,  it  will  conGantly  pro¬ 
duce  the  fame  ;  there  are  few  Perfons  who  will  be  at  the 
Trouble  to  fave  the  Seeds  fo  carefully,  as  not-  to  have 
feme  of  thecommcn  Sort  mixed  with  it ;  for  when  Seeds 
are  bought  at  the  Shops,  there  is  generally  a  Mixture  of 
both  :  The  only  Method  to  have  it  good,  is  to  feparate 
all  thofe  Plants  which  have  plain  Leaves  from  the  curled, 
as  foon  as  they  are  diftinguifhable,  leaving  only  the  right 
Kind  ;  if  this  be  duly  obferved,  the  Seeds  will  conGant¬ 
ly  produce  the  fame. 

The  3d  Sort  is  chieffy  cultivated'for  their  Roots,  which 
are  now  commonly  fold  in  the  London  Markets ;  the 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  have  much  longer  Foot  Stalks,  and* 
the  Subdiviffons  are  not  fo  numerous  as  in  the  common 
ParGey  ;  the  Lobes  of  the  Leaves  are  much  larger,  and 
of  a  darker  Green,  fo  that  it  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  from 
the  common.  Sort  by  its  Leaves,  but  the  Roots  are  fix 
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Times  as  large  as  the  common  ParGey  can  be  brought  to 
with  the  utmofi  Culture.  I  have  fown  the  Seeds  of  both 
Sorts  for  feveral  Years  on  the  fame  Spot  of  Ground,  and 
have  thinned  the  Plants  when  young,  to  an  equal  DiGance, 
and  given  the  fame  Culture  to  both  ;  but  when  their 
Roots  were  taken  up,  thofe  of  the  common  Sort  were 
not  larger  than  a  Man’s  Finger,  but  the  other  were 
as  large  as  full  grown  Carrots,  and  were  very  tender  and 
fweet,  whereas  the  other  were  Gringy  and  Grong  ;  and 
this  Difference  conGantly  holds,  fo  it  may  be  allowed  to 
be  fpecifically  different.  This  Sort  was  many  Years  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Holland,  before  the  Engliflj  Gardeners  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  fow  it.  I  brought  the  Seeds  of  it  from 
thence  in  1727,  and  would  then  have  perfuaded  fome  of 
the  Kitchen  Gardeners  to  make  Trial  of  it,  but  they 
refufed  to  accept  of  it,  fo  that  I  cultivated  it  for  feveral 
Y  ears  before  it  was  known  in  the  Markets. 

The  4th  Sort  is  commonly  known  by  the  Title  of 
Smallage.  This  is  what  the  Phyficians  intend  when  they 
preferibe  Apium. 

The  5  th  Sort  is  the  Celery,  and  the  6th  Sort  was  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  a  degenerate  Species  from  it,  but.  I  cannot 
agree  to  this  opinion  ;  for  from  many  Years  Trial,  I 
have  never  found  it  vary.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are 
fiiort,  when  compared  with  thofe  of  the  other,  and  fpread 
open  horizontally,  and  the  Roots  grow  as  large  as  com¬ 
mon  Turneps.  All  the  Difference  which  I  have  obferved 
to  arife  from  the  Culture,  has  been  only  in  the  Size  of 
the  Roots,  thofe  on  rich  Gronnd,  which  were  properly 
cultivated  were  much  larger  than  thofe  on  poorer  Land,, 
but  the  Leaves  and  outward  Appearance  of  the  Plants 
were  never  altered^fo  that  I  make  no  Doubt  of  its  being 
a  different  Species. 

i 

The  Seeds  of  the  7  th  Sort  I  received  from  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Paris,  many  Years  fince,  where  it  had  been 
long  preferved,  and  maintained  its  Difference  ;  and  from 
near  twenty  Years  cultivating  it  in  the  Garden  at  Cbelfea , 
I  have  found  the  fame,  fo  that  I  cannot  doubt  of  its  be¬ 
ing  different  from  all  the  other  Species. 

The  broad-leaved  Garden  ParGey,  mentioned  by  Caf- 
par  Bauhin,  and  the  round-leaved  Portugal  ParGey,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Tournefort,  I  believe  are  only  Varieties  of  the 
common  ParGey  ;  for  if  they  are  difiindt  Species,  all  the 
Seeds  which  I  have  received  from  different  Parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  under  thofe  Titles,  have  been  wrong,  for  the 
Plants  which  have  rifen  from  thofe  Seeds,  have  always 
proved  to  be  the  common  Sort. 

The  common  ParGey  muG  be  fown  early  in  the 
Spring ;  and  the  Plants  feldorn  appear  in  lefs  than  fix 
Weeks  after  the. Seeds  are  fown.  This  Sort  is  generally- 
fown  in  Drills  by  the  Edges  of  Borders  in  the  Kitchen 
Gardens  near  London,  becaufe  it  is  much  eaGer  to  keep 
it  clear  frormWeeds,  than  if  the  Seeds  are  fown  promif- 
cuouGy  on  a  Border,  and  the  ParGey  is  much  fooner  cut 
for  Ufe  :  But  when  the  Roots  are  defired  for  medicinal 
Ufe,,  then  the  Seeds  rauft  be  fown  thin  ;  and  when  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  Ghould  be  hoed  out  fingle,  as  is 
pradtifed  for  Carrots,  Onions,  &c.  obferving  alfo  to  cut 
up  the  Weeds  :  the  Roots  will  be  fitforUfe  in  July  or 
Augufl. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  are  afraid  to-  ufe  ParGey 
in  their  Kitchens,  leG  they  Giould  fuffer  by  having  the 
lefler  Hemlock  mixed  with  it,  whofe  Leaves  are  fo  like 

ParGey^ 
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fitibus  floribtt)  lateralihus ,  caule  fcandente .  Dogfbane  with 
oblong  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  end  in  a  Point,  Flow¬ 
ers  growing  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  and  a  climbing 
Stalk.  Climbing  Dogfbane  with  oblong  pointed  Leaves, 
and  large  yellow  open  Flowers. 

II.  Ai'OCYNUM  Joins  cordatis  glabris  florihus  villofts 
lateralihus  petiolis  longioribus  caule  fcandente .  Dogfbane 
with  fmooth  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  hairy  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  with  longer  Foot 
Stalks,  and  a  climbing  Stalk.  Climbing  Doglbane  with 
large  yellow  hairy  Flowers,  and  fwelling  angular  Pods, 
which  are  fmooth. 

The  i  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  This 
hath  an  annual  Stalk,  and  a  perennial  Root ;  the  Stalks 
rife  about  three  Feet,  grow  upright,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  fmooth  oval  Leaves,  growing  oppofite.  Thele,  as 
alfo  the  Stalks,  abound  with  a  milky  Juice,  which  flows 
out  when  they  are  broken,  the  Flowers  are  colle&ed 
in  a  kind  or  Umbel,  growing  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks.  Thefe  are  white,  and  the  Necfariums  in  the 
Bottom,  have  a  purplifh  Caft  ;  the  Flowers  are  of  one 
Leaf,  divided  into  five  Parts  at  the  Top.  Thefe  are  fel- 
dom  fucceeded  by  Pods  in  England ,  but  the  Plant  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots.  It  is  hardy,  fo  will 
thrive  in  full  Ground,  but  the  Soil  fhouldbe  light  or  dry, 
otherwife  the  Roots  are  apt  to  rot  in  Winter.  The  beft 
Time  to  parr  the  Roots  is  in  March ,  before  they  begin 
to  put  out  new  Stalks. 

The  2d  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  fame  Country,  the 
Roots  of  this  Sort  creep  far  in  the  Ground,  fo  that  when 
planted  in  a  Garden,  it  is  apt  to  fpread  fo  much,  as  to  be 
troublefome.  The  Stalks  of  this  Sort  grow  about  two 
Feet  high,  and  are  red  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oblong 
fmooth  Leaves,  fet  on  by  Pairs  oppofite,  and  abound 
with  a  milky  Juice  as  the  former.  Towards  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Stalk,  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings 
of  the  P/eaves  collected  in  fmall  Bunches,  which  are 
of  an  herbaceous  white  Colour,  and  very  fmall,  fo  make 
no  great  Appearance,  therefore  are  feldom  admitted  into 
Gardens,  except  for  Variety.  This  is  very  hardy,  and 
propagates  fall  by  its  creeping  Roots.  Both  thefe  Sorts 
flower  in  July ,  and  in  Autumn  their  Stalks  decay. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  upon  a  fmall  Illand  in  the  Sea, 
near  Venice ,  but  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally 
brought  from  feme  ether  Country.  There  are  two  Va¬ 
rieties  of  this,  one  with  a  purple,  and  the  other  with  a 
white  Flower.  The  Roots  of  this  creep  pretty  much,  by 
which  it  is  propagated,  for  it  never  produces  any  Seeds 
either  in  the  Gardens  where  it  is  cultivated,  cr  at  Venice 
where  it  grows  without  Care,  as  I  have  been  informed 
by  a  very  curious  Botanift,  who  refided  there  many 
Years,  and  conftantly  went  to  the  Spot  feveral  Times  in 
the  Seafon  to  procure  the  Seeds,  but  he  afiured  me  he 
never  could  find  any  Pods  formed  on  the  Plants.  The 
Stalks  of  this  Sort  decay  in  Autumn,  and  new  ones  are 
fent  out  from  the  Roots  in  the  Spring.  Thefe  rife  about 
two  Feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  placed 
oppofite,  which  are  fmooth  ;  the  Flowers  grow  at  the 
Top  of  the  Stalks  in  fmall  Umbels,  which  are  fhaped 
likethofeof  the  former  Sorts,  but  are  much  larger,  fo 
that  the  Sort  with  purple  Flowers  makes,  a  pretty  Ap¬ 
pearance  in  July  and  Augufi.  This  Sort  will  live  in  the 
open  Air,  provided  it  is  planted  in  a  warm  Situation,  and 
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a  dry  Soil ;  for  although  the  Soil  in  which  it  grows  wild* 
near  Venice,  is  moift  ;  yet  in  this  Country  the  Roots  wiU 
rot  in  Winter  iruwet  Ground.  The  beft  Time  to  remove 
and  part  the  Roots  is  in  Spring,  juft  before  they  begin 
to  pufh  out  new  Stalks. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  in  the  Savan - 
nas ,  from  whence  it  had  the  Title  of  Savanna  Flower, 
by  which  it  is  chiefly  known  in  that  Ifland.  This  Sort 
riles  three  or  four  Feet  high,  having  woody  Stalks,  which 
fend  out  a  few  lateral  Branches  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
oval  Leaves,  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite,  which  are  fmooth, 
and  of  a  lhining  green  Colour  on  their  upper  Sides,  but 
are  pale,  and  veined  underneath  ;  the  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  upon  long  Foot 
Stalks  ;  there  are  commonly  four  or  five  Buds  at  the 
End  of  each,  but  there  is  feldom  more  than  one  of  them 
which  comes  to  Flower,  the  others  withering  foon. 
The  Flowers  are  very  large,  having  a  long  Tube,  which 
fpreads  open  very  wide  at  the  Top,  they  are  of  a  bright 
Yellow,  fo  make  a  fine  Appearance  in  the  Places  where 
the  Plants  grow  naturally,  being  mod  Part  of  the  Year 
in  Flower.  This  Plant  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  England 
without  the  Alhftance  of  a  Stove.  It  is  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  mull  be  procured  from  Jamaica,  for  the 
Plants  do  not  perfedl  them  in  England ;  nor  are  many  of 
the  Seeds  which  are  brought  from  thence  good,  being  ei¬ 
ther  unfkilfully  gathered  before  they  were  ripe,  or  being 
put  up  moift,  for  few  of  them  have  fucceeded.  The 
Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  Pets  filled  with  light  fandy 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark  ;  if  they  are  good,  the  Plants  will  appear  in  a  Month 
or  five  Weeks  after,  when  they  fhould  be  treated  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Coun¬ 
try,  with  this  Difference  only,  to  befparing  in  Watering 
them  ;  for  thefe  Plants  which  abound  with  a  milky  Juice, 
require  very  little  Wet,  being  foon  deftroyed  by  Moifture. 
Thefe  Plants  mull  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  Tan  Bed  in 
the  Stove  ;  and  as  they  advance  in  Height,  will  require 
larger  Pots,  but  there  muft  be  great  Care  not  to  over 
pot  them,  for  unlefs  their  Roots  are  confined,  the  Plants 
will  not  thrive.  The  fecond  Year  the  Plants  will  Flow¬ 
er,  if  they  have  been  fkil  fully  managed,  when  they  will 
make  a  fine  Appearance  in  the  Stove,  the  ufual  Time 
of  their  flowering,  in  England,  is  in  July  and  Augujl, 
but  they  retain  their  Leaves  through  the  Year,  which 
being  of  a  beautiful  Green,  look  very  well  at  all  Seafons. 

The  5th  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Father  Plumier,  in 
fome  of  the  French  lllantls  in  America,  who  made  a 
Drawing  of  the  Plant.  It  was  afterwards  found  by  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Millar,  Surgeon,  growing  plentifully 
near  Carthagcna,  in  Neva  Spain,  from  whence  he  fent  the 
Seeds,  which  fucceeded  in  feveral  Gardens  in  England. 
This  Plant  hath  twining  Stalks,  by  which  it  mounts  to 
the  Tops  of  very  tall  'Frees.  Thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
ftiff,  oblong,  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  fmooth, 
and  of  a  finning  green  Colour,  being  of  the  fame  Thick- 
nefs  with  thofe  of  the  Citron  Tree.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  fmall  Clufters,  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches, 
and  are  of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  fo  do  not  make  any 
great  Appearance.  Thefe  appear  in  Augujl  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Pods  in  this  Country. 

The  6rh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India ,  Zeylon ,  'and 
upon  the  Coaft  of  Guinea,  from  whence  I  have  received 
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the  Seeds.  This  Plant  rifes  with  a  woody  Stem  to  tke 
Height  of  five  or  fix  Feet,  dividing  into  feveral  Branches, 
which  are  garniffied  with  oblong  pointed  Leaves,  very 
finooth,  and  of  a  fhining  Green  above,  but  pale  under¬ 
neath  ;  thefe  are  ranged  by  Pairs  oppofite.  From  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves  the  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe 
Bunches.  Thefe  are  fmall,  tubulous,  and  of  a  purple 
Colour,  but  are  never  fucceeded  by  Pods  in  this  Country. 
It  is  a  very  tender  Plant,  fomuft  be  conftantly  kept  in  a 
hot  Houfe,  and  plunged  in  the  Tan  Bed,  otherwife 
it  will  not  thrive  in  England  ;  it  may  be  propagated  by 
Cuttings  during  the  Summer  Months,  but  the  Cut¬ 
tings  fhould  be  laid  to  dry  in  the  Stove,  three  or  four 
Days  before  they  are  planted,  for  as  the  Plants  abound 
with  a  milky  Juice,  fo  unlefs  the  Ends  of  the  Cuttings, 
where  the  Wounds  are  made,  are  well  dried  and  healed' 
over  before  they  are  put  into  the  Ground,  they  are  very 
fubjett  to  rot.  This  Plant  muft  be  fparingiy  watered, 
efpecially  in  Winter,  and  fhould  be  planted  in  light 
fandy  Earth. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India.  I  received  Seeds 
of  this  from  Dr.  Fan  Royen,  Profeflbr  of  Botany  at  Ley - 
den ,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden.  This  Plant 
hatha  twining  Stalk,  by  which  it  rifes  to  aconfiderable 
Height,  and  is  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves,  which  are 
much  veined.  Thefe  abound  with  a  milky  Juice,  which 
flows  out  whenever  they  are  broken.  This  Plant  has  not 
yet  produced  Flowers  in  England.  It  is  tender,  fo 
requires  to  be  conftantly  preferved  in  the  Stove,  other- 
wife  it  will  not  thrive  in  this  Country. 

The  8  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Houjlon. 
This  hath  a  climbing  Stalk,  by  which  it  fallens  to  the 
neighbouring  Trees,  and  rifes  ten  or  twelve  Feet  high. 

The  Leaves  are  oval,  ftifF,  and  oblique  to  the  Foot 
Stalk ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves.  Thefe  are  of  a  purplifh  Colour,  and  have  very 
long  Tubes,  but  fpread  open  wide  at  the  Top.  This  doth 
not  produce  Seeds  in  England ,  nor  have  I  been  able  to 
propagate  it,  either  by  Layers  or  Cuttings.  It  is  tender, 
fo  mull  conftantly  remain  in  the  Stove,  and  Ihould  have 
little  Water. 

The  9th  Sort  hath  a  climbing  woody  Stalk,  and  rifes 
to  a  confiderable  Height,  by  the  Support  of  neighbour¬ 
ing  Trees.  The  Leaves  grow  by  Pairs  oppofite  ;  thefe 
are  oval,  ending  in  a  lharp  Point,  and  have  many  tranf- 
verfe  Nerves  from  the  Midrib.  The  Flowers  come  out 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  each  Handing  upon  afe- 
parate  long  Foot  Stalk,  they  are  large  and  of  a  bright 
yellow  Colour,  with  very  long  Tubes,  and  fpread  open 
wide  at  the  Top  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long  comprefied 
Pods,  which  have  Borders  on  one  Side,  and  are  filled 
with  long  channeled  Seeds,  which  are  crowned  with  long 
Plumes  of  foft  Down.  This  Sort  grow's  naturally  at 
Carthagena  in  "New  Spain,  from  whence  I  received  the 
Seeds  which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden ;  it  is  ten¬ 
der,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  England,  unlefs  conftantly  pre¬ 
ferved  in  the  Stove.  This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
muft  be  procured  from  the  Country  where  it  grows  na¬ 
turally,  for  the  Seeds  do  not  ripen  in  this  Country.  The 
Seeds  muft  be  fown  in  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed, 
and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  treated  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  directed  for  the' 4th  Sort.  It  flowers 
in *Augujl  and  September ,  in  England. 
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The  10th  and  irth  Sorts  were  difeovered  at  La  Fera 
Cruz,  in  New  Spain,  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Houjlon, 
who  fent  their  Seeds  to  England ,  which  fucceeded  in  fe¬ 
veral  Gardens.  Thefe  Plants  have  both  climbing  Stalks, 
by  which  they  mount  to  the  Tops  of  the  tailed  Trees, 
where  they  grow  naturally  ;  and  in  England  they  have 
ramped  over  the  Plants  in  the  Stoves,  and  rifen  to  upward 
of  twenty  Feet  high.  The  10th  Sort  has  produced  Flow¬ 
ers  in  England  feveral  Times ;  but  the  nth,  which  grows 
more  luxuriantly  than  the  other,  never  had  any  Appear¬ 
ance  of  Flowers.  Thefe  are  both  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  as  the  4th  Sort,  and  the  Plants 
muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  afterward.  All 
thefe  Species  of  Dogfbane  abound  with  a  milky  Juice, 
which  flows  out  from  any  Part  of  their  Stalks  or  Leaves 
when  they  are  broken  ;  and  this  is  generally  fuppofed  to 
be  hurtful,  if  taken  inwardly,  for  it  doth  not  raife  Blif- 
ters  on  the  Skin,  as  the  Juice  of  Spurge,  and  other  acrid 
Plants.  The  Pods  of  all  the  Sorts  are  filled  with 
Seeds,  which  are,  for  the  mod  Part  comprelled,  and 
lie  over  each  other  (imbricatim)  like  Tiles  on  a  Houfe  : 
Thefe  have  each  a  long  Plume,  of  a  cottony  Down  faf- 
tened  to  their  Crowns,  by  which,  when  the  Pods  are 
ripe  and  open,  the  Seeds  are  wafted  by  the  Wind  to  a 
confiderable  Diftance ;  fo  that  in  the  Countries  where 
thefe  Plants  naturally  grow,  they  are  fome  of  the  mod; 
troublefome  Weeds. 

The  Down  of  thefe  Plants  is  in  great  Efteem  in  France , 
for  fluffing  eafy  Chairs,  and  making  Quilts,  which  are 
warm  and  extremely  light,  fo  are  very  proper  Covering 
for  Perfons  affliSted  with  the  Gout,  for  the  Down  is  fo 
extreme  light  and  elaftic  that  it  occafions  no  Weight. 
This  th t  French  call  Delawad,  and  in  the  Southern  Parts 
of  France ,  where  fome  of  the  Sorts  will  thrive  in  the 
open  Air,  and  perfect  their  Seeds,  there  are  many  Plan¬ 
tations  made  of  thefe  Plants  for  the  fake  of  the  Down. 

As  many  of  thefe  Sorts  grow  plentifully  in  the  uncul¬ 
tivated  Lands  in  Jamaica,  fo  this  cottony  Down  might 
be  eafily  procured  from  thence  in  Plenty,  and  might 
probably  become  a  vendible  Commodity  in  England, 
which  may  turn  to  Advantage,  if  once  it  becomes  a 
faffiionable  Sort  of  Furniture,  efpecially  as  the  Plants 
require  no  Cultivation,  the  only  Trouble  being  to  col¬ 
let!:  the  Down,  which,  in  fome  of  the  Sorts,  which  have 
large  Pods,  is  produced  in  great  Quantity,  fo  may  be 
colletfed  with  little  Trouble. 

The  other  Sorts  which  have  been  ranged  under  this 
Genus,  are  now  referred  to  the  following  Genera,  to 
which  the  Reader  is  defired  to  turn,  for  fuch  of  them  as 
are  not  here  enumerated,  viz.  Aj'clepias ,  Cynanchum , 
and  Periploca. 

APPLE  TREE.  See  Malus. 

APPLES  of  Love.  See  Lycoperficon  &•  Solanum. 

MAD  APPLES.  See  Melongena. 

APRICOT,  or  Abricot.  See  Armeniaca. 

AQUIFOLIUM.  See  Ilex. 

AQUILEGIA.  Columbine. 

The  Charafters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  no  Empalement,  but  is  compofed  of  five 
equal  oval  Petals ,  .which  are  plain,  and  fpread  open, 
within  which  are  five  equal  Neflariums,  ranged  alternate¬ 
ly  with  the  Petals ,  each  of  the  Horns  widening  upward, 
the  Opening  being  oblique  to  the  Side  as  it  afeends,  and  is 
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fafiened  to  the  Receptacle  within ,  the  lower  Part  lengthen - 
ing  gradually  into  a  long  Tube,  hanging  by  a  blunt  incurved 
Apex.  The  Flower  hath  many  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina  which 
are  crowned  by  oblong  upright  Summits.  It  hath  five  oval 
Germen ,  fupporting  Awl-fijaped  Styles ,  which  are  longer 
than  the  Stamina ,  and  are  crowned  by  ereAl  Stigma ,  the 
Germen  afterwards  become  five  cylindrical  Veffels ,  which 
Jland  upright ,  are  parallel,  pointed ,  and  open  in  one  Cell, 
which  are  filled  with  oval  Jhining  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Aquilegia  neAtariis  re  At  is  petalo  lance  olato  bre- 
vioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  533.  Columbine  with  upright 
Nedtariums  fhorter  than  its  Petal,  which  is  Spear-fha- 
ped.  Wild  Columbine. 

2.  Aquilegia  neAtariis  red! is,  petalis  ovatis  longio- 
ribus.  Columbine  with  eredt  Nedtariums,  and  longer 
oval  Flower  Leaves.  Mountain  Columbine  with  a  large 
Flower. 

3.  Aquilegia  neAtariis  incurvis.  Hort.  Upfal.  Co¬ 
lumbine  with  Nedtariums  turned  inward.  Columbine 
with  a  double  inverted  Flower. 

4.  Aquilegia  neAtariis  re  At  is  ftaminibus  corolla  longio- 
ribus.  Hort.  Upfal,  153.  Columbine  with  ftrait  Nedtari- 
ums,  and  Stamina  longer  than  the  Petals.  This  is  the 
Early  dwarf  Canada  Columbine. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  found  wild  in  the  Woods  in  fome  Parts 
of  England,  I  have  gathered  it  in  the  Woods  near  Bexley , 
in  Kent,  and  between  Maidfione ,  and  Rochefier.  The 
Flowers  are  blue,  the  Petals  fhort,  and  the  Nedtariums 
very  prominent,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  2d,  whofe 
Petals  are  longer,  and  the  Nedtariums  do  not  rife  fo  high. 
This  I  found  growing  naturally  near  Ingleborough  Hill,  in 
Torkfhire.  The  Flowers  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  Garden  Columbine,  and  the  Seeds  which  I  fowed  of 
this  in  the  Garden  at  Chelfea,  produced  the  fame  Species 
without  the  leaft  Variation. 

The  3d  is  the  Garden  Columbine,  of  which  there  are 
great  Varieties,  not  only  in  the  Colour  and  Fulnefs  of 
their  Flowers,  but  alfo  in  their  Form.  In  fome  there  are 
no  vifible  Nedtariums,  but  in  place  of  them  a  Multipli¬ 
city  of  Petals,  fo  that  the  Flowers  are  as  double  as  thofe 
of  the  Larkfpur.  Thefe  are  commonly  called  Rofe 
Columbines  ;  the  Colours  of  thefe  are  Chefnut,  Blue, 
Red,  and  White,  and  fome  are  finely  variegated  with 
two  Colours. 

There  are  others  with  fttarp  pointed  Petals,  which 
expand  in  Form  of  a  Star  ;  of  thefe  there  are  fingle  and 
double  Flowers,  of  the  feveral  Colours  as  the  former. 
From  the  different  Shape  of  thefe  Flowers,  any  Perfon 
not  well  {killed  in  the  Culture  of  Plants,  would  fuppofe 
they  were  diftindt  from  the  others  ;  but  having  feveral 
Years  fown  their  Seeds,  which  were  collected  with  great 
Care,  I  have  found  them  always  varying  from  one  to  the 
other  :  Therefore  I  have  not  enumerated  their  Varieties 
here,  knowing  they  can  never  be  preferved  the  fame 
from  Seeds,  however  carefully  they  are  faved  :  But  as 
the  Sorts  with  variegated  Flowers,  are  the  greateft  Beau¬ 
ties,  fo  thofe  Perfons,  who  are  defirous  to  have  them 
in  Perfedtion,  fhould  root  out  all  thofe  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  are  not  well  marked,  or  cut  off  their  Stems  fo 
foon  as  their  Flowers  appear,  leaving  only  themoft  beau¬ 
tiful  to  feed. 

They  are  all  railed  by  fowing  the  Seeds*  or  parting  the 
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old  Roots,  but  the  former  Method  is  chiefly  pradtifed  ; 
for  the  old  Roots  are  very  apt  to  degenerate  after  they 
have  blown  two  or  three  Years,  and  become  quite  plain.. 

The  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  a  Nurfery  Bed  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  for  the  Seeds  which  are  kept  till  Spring  feldom. 
grow  well,  or  at  leaft  remain  in  the  Ground  a  whole 
Year.  In  the  Spring  following  your  young  Plants  will  ap¬ 
pear  above  Ground,  you  muft  therefore  clear  them  from 
Weeds,  and  if  the  Seafon  fhould  be  dry,  refrefh  them 
with  Water,  that  they  may  gather  Strength. 

In  the  Middle  or  latter  End  of  May,  thefe  Plants  will 
be  ftrong  enough  to  tranfplant ;  you  muft  therefore  pre¬ 
pare  feme  Beds  of  good  frefh  undunged  Earth,  planting 
them  therein  at  eight  or  nine  Inches  Diftance  every 
Way,  keeping  them  clear  from  Weeds,  and  refrefhing 
them  with  a  little  Water,  as  they  may  require  it. 

At  Michaelmas  you  may  remove  them  into  the  Bor¬ 
ders  of  your  Flower  Garden,  and  the  May  following  they 
will  produce  Flowers ;  but  if  you  intend  to  maintain  their 
Roots,  you  fhould  not  fuffer  them  to  feed,  but  crop  off 
all  their  Flower  Stems  as  foon  as  the  Flowers  are  paft. 

In  order  to  be  fure  of  having  no  fingle  or  bad  Flowers 
in  your  Borders,  you  may  fuffer  them  to  remain  in  the 
Nurfery  Beds  until  they  have  blown  ;  at  which  Time  you 
may  put  a  Stick  by  each  Root  you  fancy  to  preferve,  or 
pull  out  all  the  fingle  or  bad  coloured  ones,  cutting  off 
all  the  Flowers  from  your  beft  Roots  as  foon  as  they  have 
fhewn  themfelves,  which  will  greatly  add  to  the  preferv- 
ing  them  fair  in  their  Colours;  thefe  Roots  will  be  ftrong 
enough  to  divide  at  Michaelmas,  when  you  may  tranf- 
plan  t  them  in  to  your  Borders ;  do  not  divide  them  too  fmal  1, 
which  will  weaken  their  Bloom  the  fucceeding  Year. 

In  order  to  keep  up  a  Succeflion  of  good  Flowers,  you 
fhould  fow  frefh  Seeds  every  Year;  and  if  you  can  meet 
with  a  Friend,  at  fome  Diftance,  who  is  furnifhed  with 
good  Flowers  of  this  Kind,  it  will  be  very  advantageous 
to  both  Parties,  to  exchange  Seeds  once  in  two  Years,, 
by  which  Means  they  will  not  be  fo  apt  to  degenerate 
into  plain  Colours. 

In  favingthe  Seeds  of  the  variegated  Columbines,  great 
Care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  fuffer  any  plain  Flowers  to 
remain  for  Seed,  there  being  generally  fome  plain  Flow¬ 
ers  intermixed  with  the  ftriped  ones  on  the  fame  Plant, 
and  often  in  the  fame  Branches :  Thefe  fhould  be  cut  off,, 
for  if  they  are  permitted  to  feed,  they  will  degenerate 
into  plain  Colours  ;  fo  that  there  cannot  be  too  much 
Care  taken  in  faving  the  Seeds,  where  the  Beauty  of 
their  Flowers  are  regarded. 

The  Canada  Columbine  flowers  almoft  a  Month  be¬ 
fore  the  other  Sorts  ;  for  which  Reafon  it  is  preferved  in 
the  Gardens  of  the  Curious,  though  there  is  no  very 
great  Beauty  in  the  Flowers.  There  is  another  Variety 
of  this  Sort,  with  taller  Flower  Stems,  which  flowers  a 
little  after  the  other,  but  doth  not  differ,  either  in  the 
Shape  of  its  Flowers  or  Leaves  from  this,  fo  I  conclude 
that  they  are  but  one  diftindt  Species.  The  Canada  Co¬ 
lumbines  flower  in  April ,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  the  Be- 
gining  of  Augufi.  The  other  Sorts  flower  toward  the 
End  of  May,  and  in  cool  Seafons  will  continue  to  produce 
Flowers  till  the  Middle  of  July,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  to¬ 
ward  the  Middle  or  End  of  September,  according  as  the 
Seafon  proves  more  or  lefs  favourable. 

The  firft  Sort  is  that  which  is  dire&ed  for  medicinal 
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Ufe  in  the  Difpenfatories,  but  at  prefent  is  very  rarely 
ordered. 

ARABIS.  Lin.G.P.  732.  BaRard  Tower  MuRard. 

The  Characters  are, 

7 "be  Flower  bath  a  four  leaved  Empalement,  two  of  the 
tippoftte  Leaves  being  large ,  and  the  other  t  wo  narrow ,  thefe 
fall  off.  The  Flower  bath  four  Petals  in  Form  of  a  Crofs, 
which  fpread  open  ;  at  the  Bottom  of  each  is  fituated  a  re- 
flexed  NeClarium fixed  to  the  Empalement ,  and  between  thefe 
arife  ftx  upright  Stamina ,  two  of  which  are  no  longer  than 
tbs  Flower  Cup,  the  other  four  are  much  longer :  Thefe  are 
crowned  with  Heart-fhaped  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fi¬ 
tuated  a  taper  Germsn,  which  is  as  long  as  the  Stamina , 
having  no  Style,  but  the  obtufe  Stigma  refis  upon  it.  This 
afterward  becomes  a  narrow  long  compreffed  Pod  opening 
Lengthways,  having  two  Valves  and  a  thin  Partition ,  be¬ 
tween  which  is  lodged  a  Row  of flat  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Arab  i  s  foliis  peliolatis  lanceolatis  integerrimis.  Vir. 
Cliff.  64.  BaRard  Tower  MuRard,  with  whole  Spear- 
fiiaped  Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks. 

2.  Arabis  foliis  arnplexicaulibus  dentatis.  H.  C.  Baf- 
tard  Tower  MuRard,  with  indented  Leaves  embracing 
the  Stalks.  Perennial  white  Gilliflower  of  the  Spring. 

3.  Arabis  foliis  arnplexicaulibus  filiquis  ancipitibus  li- 
nearibus  calycibus  fubpilofis .  Hort.Up.  1 9 1 .  BaRard  Tower 
MuRard  with  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks,  narrow  Pods 
hanging  two  Ways,  and  hairy  Flower  Cups.  Broad 
leaved  hairy  Tower  MuRard,  with  hanging  Pods. 

4.  Arab  i  s  foliis  arnplexicaulibus  filiquis  decurvis  planis 
litiearibus,  calycibus fubrugofis.  H.U.  BaRard  Tower  Muf-' 
tard,  with  narrow  plain  hanging  Pods  and  rough  Flower 
Cups.  Stock  Gilliflower  with  a  Leaf  of  Dame’s  Violet. 

The  firR  Sort  is  a  low  Plant,  which  feldom  rifes  more 
than  four  or  five  Inches  high,  fending  out  many  fliort 
Branches  on  every  Side  ;  thefe  have  fmall  white  Flowers 
growing  alternately  the  moR  Part  of  their  Length,  which 
have  each  four  Petals  in  Form  of  a  Crofs,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  long  Render  Pods  filled  with  fmall  round  Seeds. 
It  grows  naturally  on  fandy  dry  Ground,  in  many  Parts 
of  England.  In  Englifh  it  is  titled  Codded  Moufe-ear. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  mlfiria,  from  whence 
I  received  the  Seeds  ;  it  alfo  is  a  Native  of  the  Alps,  and 
other  mountainous  Countries.  This  is  a  perennial  Plant, 
which  increafes  very  fafi  by  its  creeping  Roots,  which  run 
obliquely  near  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  and  fend  down 
Roots  at  every  Joint.  The  Leaves  are  colledted  into 
Heads,  fpreading  circularly  like  thofe  of  the  London  Pride. 
Thefe  are  oblong,  whitiflh,  and  indented  on  their  Edges ; 
out  of  thefe  Heads  arife  the  Flower  Stalks,  which  grow 
near  a  Foot  high,  and  are  garniflied  with  Leaves  placed 
alternately,  which  are  broader  at  their  Bafe  than  thofe 
which  grow  below,  and  clofely  embrace  the  Stalks  : 
The  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Bunches  on  the  Top  ;  thefe 
are  white,  and  have  Leaves  in  Form  of  a  Crofs,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  long  flat  Pods,  opening  lengthways, 
having  two  Cells,  which  are  feparated  by  an  intermediate 
Partition,  each  having  one  Row  of  flat  reddifh  Seeds. 

This  is  a  very  hardy  Plant,  fo  will  thrive  in  any  Si¬ 
tuation.  It  produces  Seeds  in  Plenty,  but  as  it  multiplies 
fo  fafi  by  its  creeping  Roots,  fo  few  Perfons  are  at  the 
Trouble  to  fow  the  Seeds.  It  flowers  early  in  the  Spring, 
and  having  many  Stalks  rifing  from  one  Root,  they 
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make  a  pretty  Variety  in  cold  Situations,  where  mSny 
finer  Plants  will  not  thrive,  fo  may  have  Place  in  rural 
Plantations  among  Shrubs,  where  they  will  thrive  with 
very  little  Care. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  brought  to  Peterfburgh,  and  fown  in  the 
Imperial  Garden.  This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  grows 
near  a  Foot  high  ;  the  Leaves  are  broad,  hairy,  and  in¬ 
dented  on  their  Edges ;  thefe  clofely  embrace  the  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  grow  alternately  in  loofe  Spikes,  and  are  of 
a  dirty  white  Colour.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long  nar¬ 
row  Pods,  which  are  filled  with  flat  brown  Seeds  like  the 
former,  but  the  Pods  of  this  hang  downwards  two  Ways. 
This  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  is  very  hardy,  fo  will  thrive 
in  any  Situation.  It  flowers  early  in  Spring,  and  perfe&s 
Seeds  very  well,  by  which  it  may  be  propagated  in  Plenty. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary ,  Sicily , 
and  France.  I  have  alfo  found  it  growing  wild  upon  fome 
old  Walls  at  Cambridge  and  Ely,  but  the  Seeds  might  pro¬ 
bably  come  out  of  the  Gardens  w  here  they  were  firR 
planted.  The  Plants  of  this  Kind,  which  grow  on  Walls 
or  Ruins,  continue  much  longer  than  thofe  which  are 
fown  in  Gardens,  where  they  feldom  live  above  turo 
Years.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  long,  broad,  hairy -y 
and  a  little  waved  on  their  Edges ;  they  are  of  a  pale  Co¬ 
lour,  and  fpread  near  the  Ground  :  From  the  Center  of 
thefe  comes  out  the  Stalks,  which  rife  about  a  Foot  and  a 
Elalf  high,  having  feveral  Leaves  growing  alternately, 
which  clofely  embrace  them.  Toward  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks,  they  di  vide  into  feveral  fmall  Branches,  which  are 
terminated  by  long  loofe  Spikes  of  Flowers  of  a  dirty 
white  Colour,  each  having  four  Petals  placed  in  Form  cf 
a  Crofs.  After  the  Flowers  are  pafi,  the  Germen  be¬ 
comes  long  flat  Pods,  which  turn  backward  at  their  Ex¬ 
tremity  and  open  lengthways,  having  two  Rows  of  flat 
bordered  Seeds  of  a  dark  brown  Colour,  and  feparated 
by  a  thin  Partition. 

This  Sort  is  eafily  propagated  by  Seed,  which  fliould 
be  fown  in  Autumn  ;  for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  Spring 
frequently  mifearry,  or  lie  in  the  Ground  a  whole  Year 
before  they  grow.  When  the  Plants  are  Rrong  enough 
to  remove,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  fhady  Border, 
or  in  rural  Plantations,  where  no  other  Care  will  be  ne- 
ceflary,  but  to  prevent  their  being  overgrown  by  Weeds. 
It  flowers  in  May ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  July.  There 
is  little  Beauty  in  this  Plant,  yet  many  Perfons  preferve 
it  in  their  Gardens  to  make  a  Variety. 

ARACHIS,  Earth,  or  Ground  Nut. 

The  Chara Piers  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  opens  in  two  Parts,  the 
upper  being  cut  into  three  at  the  Extremity,  the  under  one  is 
hollow  ending  in  a  Point,  and  longer  than  the  other.  The 
Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind,  haying  four  Petals  ;  the 
Standard  is  large,  roundiflo,  and  plain  ;  the  Wings  are  open 
and  fhorter  than  the  Standard ,  the  Keel  is  little  longer  than 
the  Empalement,  and  turns  back.  The  Flower  hath  ten 
Stamina,  nine  of  which  coalefce,  and  the  upper  one fiands 
off ;  thefe  are  no  longer  than  the  Keel ,  and  are  crowned  by 
round  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fttuated  an  oblong  Ger¬ 
men ,■  fupporting  an  Awl-Jhaped  Style,  crowned  by  a  Jingle 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  Pod , 
containing  two  or  three  oblong  blunt  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

M  2  Arachis. 
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Arachis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  Earth  or  Ground  Nut. 

The  native  Country  of  this  Plant  I  believe  is  Africa , 
though  at  prefent,  all  the  Settlements  in  America  abound 
with  it ;  but  many  Perfons  who  have  refided  in  that 
Country  affirm,  they  were  originally  brought  by  the 
Slaves  from  Africa  there,  where  they  have  been  Ipread 
all  over  the  Settlements. 

It  multiplies  very  faft  in  a  warm  Country,  but  being 
impatient  of  Cold,  it  cannot  be  propagated  in  the  open 
Air  in  England ;  therefore  whoever  has  an  Inclination 
to  cultivate  this  Plant,  mud  fow  the  Seeds  in  a  hot  Bed 
in  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  keeping  it  covered  with  Glades 
till  the  Middle  or  End  of  June  ;  after  which,  if  the  Wea¬ 
ther  proves  warm,  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air 
by  Degrees.  The  Branches  trail  upon  the  Ground,  and 
the  Flowers  (which  are  yellow)  are  produced  fmgle  upon 
long  Foot  Stalks  ;  as  foon  as  the  Flower  begins  to  decay, 
the  Germen  is  thrud  under  Ground,  where  the  Pod  is 
formed  and  ripened  ;  fo  that  unlefs  the  Ground  is  opened, 
they  never  appear :  The  Negroes  kept  this  a  Secret  a- 
mong  themfelves,  therefore  could  fupply  themfelves 
with  thefe  Nuts  unknown  to  their  Mailers.  The  Roots 
of  thefe  Plants  are  annual,  but  the  Nuts  or  Seeds  diffid¬ 
ently  Hock  the  Ground  in  a  warm  Country,  where  they 
are  not  very  carefully  taken  up.  In  South  Carolina  there 
is  great  Plenty  of  them,  which  the  Inhabitants  road,  and 
ufe  as  Chocolate. 

ARALIA,  Berry-bearing  Angelica. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  an  umbelliferous  Plant  with  a  globular  Umbel ,  hav¬ 
ing  a  fmall  Involucrum  ;  ibe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is 
fmall,  indented  in  five  Parts ,  and  refs  upon  the  Germen. 
The  Flower  hath  five  oval  Petals ,  which  are  reflexed ;  it  hath 
five  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina  crowned  by  roundifh  Summits  ;  the 
round  Germen  below  the  Empalement  fupports  five  fijort 
Styles ,  each  of  which  is  crowned  by  a  Jingle  Stigma.  Fhe 
Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundifh  channeled  Berry , 
having  five  Cells,  each  containing  one  oblong  hard  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Aralia  caule foliofo  herbaceo  Icevi.  Hort.  Upfal. 
70.  Berry-bearing  Angelica,  with  an  herbaceous  leafy 
Stalk  which  is  fmooth.  Canada  Berry-bearing  Angelica. 

2.  Aralia  caule  nudo.Hort.  Cliff,  1 13.  Berry-bearing 
Angelica,  with  a  naked  Stalk  and  creeping  Root. 

3.  Aralia  arborefcens  caule  foliolifque  aculeata.  Vir. 
Cliff  26.  Tree  Berry-bearing  woody  Angelica,  whofe 
Stalk  and  Leaves  are  prickly.  Angelica  Tree,  vulgo. 

The  fird  Sort  is  pretty  common  in  many  Gardens  near 
London,  but  the  fecond  is  more  rare.  Both  thefe  Plants  grow 
naturally  in  North  America ,  from  whence  their  Seeds 
were  brought  to  Europe.  They  are  perennial  Plants, 
whofe  Stalks  decay  in  Autumn,  and  new  ones  arife  from 
their  Roots  in  the  Spring.  The  fird  grows  about  three 
Feet  high,  and  divides  into  many  irregular  Branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  ramofe  Leaves,  placed  alter¬ 
nately  ;  at  the  Wings  of  thefe  the  Flower  Stalks  are  pro¬ 
duced,  which  are  terminated  by  round  Umbels  of  fmall 
four  leaved  Flowers,  of  a  whitifh  Colour  ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  round  channeled  Berries,  which  when  ripe, 
are  black.  This  Plant  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  October. 

The  fecond  Sort  rifes  to  near  the  fame  Height  as  the 
former ;  the  Leaves  of  this  divide  into  two  or  three  Parts,. 
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each  ending  with  tlmee  or  five  large  Lobes,  which  are 
fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Flower  Stalks  arife  between 
thefe  immediately  from  the  Root,  being  naked,  and  are 
terminated  by  round  Umbels  of  Flowers,  in  Shape  and 
Colour  like  the  fird  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Berries, 
which  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  other.  This  flowers 
toward  the  End  of  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  late  in  the 
Autumn.  The  Roots  were  formerly  brought  over  and 
fold  for  Sarfaparilla,  and  at  this  Time  feveral  of  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  of  Canada  make  Ufe  of  it  as  fuch,  but  it  is  very 
different  from  the  true  Sort. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  are  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
are  generally  produced  in  Plenty.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown 
in  Autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  thofe  fown  in 
Spring,  ne^rer  grow  the  fame  Year,  fo  that  a  whole  Sea- 
fon  is  gained  by  fowing  in  Autumn.  When  the  Plants 
appear,  they  mud  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds  during  the 
Summer;  and  in  the  Autumn  following,  when  their 
Leaves  decay,  the  Roots  may  be  taken  up,  and  tranf- 
planted  where  they  are  to  remain.  They  are  very  hardy, 
fo  may  be  planted  in  any  Situation  ;  and  as  they  grow  na¬ 
turally  in  Woods,  fo  they  may  be  planted  in  Wildernefe 
Quarters,  under  T rees,  where,  although  they  have  no 
great  Beauty,  yet  they  will  add  to  the  Variety. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots ; 
the  bed  Time  for  doing  this  is  in  Autumn,  foon  after 
their  Leaves  decay.  Thefe  Ihould  be  planted  pretty  far 
afunder,  for  their  Roots  fpread  to  a  confxderable  Didance,, 
where  left  undidurbed  for  feme  Years. 

The  third  Sort  rifes  with  a  woody  Stem  to  the  Height 
of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  dividing  into  feveral  Branches;  thefe 
are  garnifhed  with  branching  Leaves,  which  are  com¬ 
pounded  of  many  divaricated  W  ings,  the  Lobes  of  which 
are  oblong,  and  the  Ribs  of  the  Leaves,  as  alfo  the 
Branches  and  Stems  of  the  Plants,  are  armed  with  drong 
crooked  Spines,  which  renders  the  Places  very  difficult 
to  pafs  through  where  they  grow  in  Plenty.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  in  large  loofe  Umbels,  at  the  Extremity 
of  the  Branches,  and  are  of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  fa 
make  no  great  Figure,  but  the  Plants  are  preferved  in 
mod  of  the  curious  Gardens  in  England.  It  flowers  in 
Augufi,  but  the  Seeds  do  not  ripen  in  this  Country. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  are  eafily  procured 
from  North  America  ;  but  as  they  feldom  arrive  here  till 
toward  the  Spring,  fo  the  Plants  never  come  up  the  fird: 
Year  :  Therefore  when  the  Seeds  arrive,  they  fhould  be 
fown  in  Pots,  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  placed  in  a 
fhady  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  until  the  next 
Autumn,  being  careful  to  weed  the  Pots  condantly  ; 
otherwife  if  Weeds  are  permitted  to  grow  till  they  are 
large,  they  cannot  be  taken  out,  without  drawing  up  the 
Seeds  with  their  Roots.  In  Autumn,  the  Pots  fhould  be 
plunged  into  an  old  Bed  of  Tan,  or  in  a  warm  Border  un¬ 
der  the  Shelter  of  a  Hedge  or  Wall ;  and  if  the  Winter 
proves  fevere,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the  Pots  with 
Straw  or  Peafehaulm,  to  prevent  the  Frod  from  pene¬ 
trating  deep  into  the  Ground.  In  March  the  Pots  fhould 
be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up 
the  Plants  early,  fo  that  they  will  have  more  Time  to 
get  Strength  before  the  following  Winter.  When  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  frequently  refrefhed  with 
Water,  and  condantly  kept  clean  from  Weeds :  In  May 
they  fhould  be  inured  to  the  open  Air*  and  when  they  are 

removed! 
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removed  out  of  the  Bed,  jfliould  have  a  ihady  Situation 
Thefe  Plants  fhould  not  be  didurbed  the  fird  Seafon,  but 
as  they  are  often  injured  by  Frod  when  young,  fo  in  Oc¬ 
tober  the  Pots  fhould  be  placed  under  a  Frame,  where 
they  may  be  fcreened  from  hard  Frods,  but  in  mild 
Weather  fhould  be  condantly  opened  to  enjoy  the  free 
Air.  The  Leaves  of  thefe  Plants  fall  away  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn,  fo  thatfomc  Perfonshave  fuppoled  them  dead,  and 
have  thrown  them  out  of  the  Pots,  which  every  one 
fhould  be  cautioned  againd.  In  the  Spring,  before  the 
Plants  begin  to  pufh,  they  fhould  be  carefully  fhaken  out 
of  the  Pets,  and  feparated  ;  Part  of  them  fhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  dngly  into  fmall  Pots,  and  the  others  may  be  planted 
in  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in  a  warm  Situation.  If  thofe 
which  are  planted  in  the  fmall  Pots  are  plunged  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot  Bed,  it  will  greatly  forward  their  Growth  ; 
but  they  mud  be  early  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air,  other- 
wife  they  will  draw  up  weak.  The  following  Summer 
they  mud  have  a  fhady  Situation,  and  the  next  Winter 
fhould  be  fheltered  again  ;  the  Spring  following  they  may 
be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  where  they  are 
dedgned  to  remain.  Thofe  Plants  which  were  planted 
in  the  Bed,  will  require  Prote&ion  from  the  Frod  the 
fird  Winter  ;  therefore  if  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  is 
covered  with  old  Tanners  Bark,  it  will  prevent  the  Frod 
from  penetrating  to  their  Roots ;  and  if  in  hard  Frods, 
fome  Straw,  Peafe-haulm,  or  any  light  Covering  is  laid 
over  the  Bed,  it  will  fecure  their  Stems  from  being  in¬ 
jured.  The  Plants  in  the  Bed  may  remain  there  two 
Years,  by  which  Time  they  will  be  drong  enough  to 
tranfplant  to  the  Places  where  they  are  defigned  to  grow. 
As  thefe  Plants  do  not  come  out  very  early  in  the  Spring, 
fo  they  often  continue  growing  late  in  the  Autumn,  which 
caufes  the  extreme  Parts  of  their  Shoots  to  be  very  ten¬ 
der,  whereby  they  often  i’uffer  from  the  early  Frods  in 
Autumn,  which  kili  the  upper  Parts  of  the  Shoots;  but 
as  their  woody  Stems  are  feldom  injured,  fo  they  put  out 
new  Branches  below  :  And  if  in  very  fevere  Winters  the 
Stems  are  dedroyed,  yet  the  Roots  will  remain,  and  put 
out  new  ones  the  following  Summer,  therefore  they 
fhould  not  be  dedroyed. 

This  Plant  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  its  Roots,  for  as 
they  fpread  far  in  the  Ground,  fo  if  they  are  laid  open, 
and  fome  of  the  dronged  are  feparated  from  the  Plant 
and  left  in  the  Ground,  they  will  put  out  Stems  and  make 
new  Plants.  Or  if  Part  of  the  Roots  are  taken  off  and 
planted  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  they  will  pufh  out  Stems 
in  Plenty,  fo  may  be  increafed  with  Eafe. 

ARBOR  CAMPHOR  1FER A.  See  Laurus. 

ARBOR  CORAL.  See  Erythrina. 

ARBOR  JUD/E.  See  Cercis. 

ARBUTUS,  the  Strawberry  Tree. 

The  Cbaradlers  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  fmall  obtufe  permanent  Empale ment , 
which  is  cut  into  five  Parts ,  upon  which  the  Germen  fits. 
The  Flower  is  of  one  Leafy  fhaped  like  a  Pitcher,  and  divided 
into  five  Parts  at  the  Brim,  which  turn  backward *  It  hath 
ten  jhort  Stamina,  which  are  joined  at  the  Bottom  to  the 
Flower  Leaf ;  thefe  are  crowned  with  bifid  Summits.  At 
the  Bottom  of  the  Flower  is  fttuated  the  globular  Germen , 
fupporting  a  cylindrical  Style ,  crowned  by  a  thick  blunt  Stig¬ 
ma.  After  the  Flower  is  pafl,  the  Germen  becomes  an  oval 
or  round  Berry ,  having  five  Cells  ^  which  are  filled  with 
hefd  Seeds,. 


The  Species  are 

1.  Arbutu  s  foliis  glabris  ferratis,  baccis  poly f per  mi st 
caule  ereflo  arbor eo.  Strawberry  Tree  with  fmooth  faw- 
ed  Leaves,  Berries  having  many  Seeds,  and  an  upright 
Trunk.  The  Common  Strawberry  Tree. 

2.  Arbutus  foliis  glabris  integerrimis,baccis  poly  fper- 
mis  caule  erefio  arboreo.  Strawberry  Tree  with  fmooth 
entire  Leaves,  Berries  full  of  Seeds,  and  an  ereCt  woody 
Stem.  Oriental  Strawberry  Tree,  called  Adrachne. 

3.  Arbutus  caulibus procumbentibus  foliis  ovatis  fub- 
ferraiis  floribus  fparfis  baccis  polyfpermis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
395.  Arbutus  with  trailing  Stalks,  oval  Leaves,  fome- 
what  indented.  Flowers  growing  loofely,  and  many  Seeds. 
Bilberry  of  Acadia ,  with  the  Alaternus  Leaf. 

4.  Arbutus  caulibus  procumbentibus  foliis  rugofts  fer¬ 
ratis.  Flor.Lap.  1 61.  Arbutus  with  trailing  Stalks  and 
rough  fa  wed  Leaves.  Bilberry  with  oblong  whitifh  Leaves. 

5.  Arbutus  caulibus  procumbentibus foliis  integerrimis. 
Flor.Lap.  162.  Arbutus  with  trailing  Stalks  and  entire 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Uva  urfi.  Cluf.  Bearberries. 

The  fird  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy ,  Spain,  and  Ire¬ 
land  ;  this  is  now  very  common  in  the  Englijh  Gardens. 
Of  this  Sort  there  are  the  following  Varieties,  viz.  one 
with  an  oblong  Flower  and  oval  Fruit ;  another  with  a 
double  Flower,  and  a  third  with  red  Flowers ;  but  thefe 
being  only  feminal  Varieties,  I  have  not  mentioned  them 
as  Species. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Ead,  particu¬ 
larly  about  Magnefia ,  where  it  is  fo  plenty,  as  to  be  the 
principal  Fuel  ufed  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Country. 
This  grows  to  a  middle  fixed  Tree,  the  Branches  are  ir¬ 
regular,  and  are  garnifhed  with  large  oval  Leaves,  fome- 
what  like  thofe  of  the  Bay  Tree,  but  not  quite  fo  long  ; 
thefe  are  fmooth  and  entire,  having  no  Serratures  on  their 
Edges ;  the  Flowers  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common 
Arbutus,  but  grow  thinly  on  their  Branches.  The  Fruit 
is  oval,  and  of  the  fame  Colour  and  Confidence  with  the' 
common  Sort,  but  the  Seeds  of  this  are  flat,  whereas 
thofe  of  the  common  Sort  are  pointed  and  angular. 

The  common  Strawberry  Tree  is  too  well  known  to 
require  any  Defcription  here,  being  at  prefent  in  mod  of 
the  Englifj  Gardens ;  it  is  one  of  the  greated  Ornaments 
to  them  in  the  Months  of  Oflober,  November ,  and  great 
Part  of  December ;  that  is  the  Seafon  when  the  Trees  are 
in  flower,  and  the  Fruit  of  the  former  Year  is  ripe,  being 
a  whole  Year  growing  to  Perfection;  for  the  Fruit  which 
is  produced  from  the  Flowers  of  one  Year,  do  not  ripen 
till  the  Bloffoms  for  the  fucceeding  Year  are  fully  blown; 
When  there  is  Plenty  of  Fruit  and  Flowers  upon  the 
Trees,  they  make  a  fine  Appearance,  at  a  Seafon  when' 
mod  other  Trees  are  pad  their  Beauty; 

Thofe  Trees  which  have  large  oval  Fruit,  make  the 
greated  Figure,  the  Flowers  being  larger,  and  oblong. 
The  Sort  with  double  Flowers  is  a  Curiofity,  but  as  the 
Flowers  have  only  two  Orders  of  Leaves,  they  make  no 
great  Appearance  ;  nor  do  the  Trees  produce  Fruit  in  any 
Plenty,  therefore  the  other  is  preferable.  The  Sort  with 
red  Flowers  makes’ a  pretty  Variety,  when  intermixed 
with  the  other  ;  the  Outfide  of  them  are  of  a  fine  red 
Colour  at  their  fird  Appearance,  and  afterward  they 
change  to  purple.before  they  fall  off.  The  Fruit  of  this 
is  the  fame  with  the  common  Sort.  All  thefe  Varieties 
are  preferved,  by  inarching  or  grafting  them  upon  the 
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common  Arbutus,  for  the  Seeds  of  either  do  not  produce 
the  fame  Kind  ;  though  from  the  Seeds  of  the  oval  Fruit, 
there  is  more  of  the  fame  produced,  than  from  the  Seeds 
of  the  common  Sort. 

The  beft  Method  to  propagate  the  Arbutus  is  from 
Seeds.  When  the  Fruit  is  perfectly  ripe,  it  fhould  be  ga¬ 
thered  and  mixed  with  dry  Sand,  to  preferve  them  till  the 
Middle  or  latter  End  of  February ,  which  is  a  proper  Sea- 
fon  for  fowing  fome  of  the  Seeds,  in  order  to  have  ftrong 
Plants  before  Winter;  thofe  which  are  put  in  at  this 
Time,  mud  be  fown  in  Pots,  and  fhould  be  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot  Bed,  which  will  greatly  forward  their 
Vegetation  ;  for  the  Plants  will  appear  in  April ,  and  if 
properly  managed,  will  grow  eight  or  ten  Inches  high 
before  Winter.  In  order  to  which,  they  mud  be  fre¬ 
quently  refrefhed  with  Water,  and  kept  very  clean  from 
Weeds ;  when  the  Summer  advances,  if  the  Pots  are 
plunged  into  an  old  Tan  Bed,  it  will  preferve  the  Earth 
in  the  Pots  from  drying  too  fail ;  but  this  Bed  fhould  be 
made  in  a  Situation,  where  the  Plants  wall  be  fcreened 
from  the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  or  fhaded  with 
Mats  during  the  Heat.  The  Beginning  of  Ofiober ,  thefe 
Plants  may  be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  their  Roots 
carefully  ieparated,  planting  them  fingly  in  fmall  Pots 
filled  with  light  Earth  ;  then  plunge  the  Pots  into  an  old 
Bed  of  Tanner’s  Bark,  under  a  common  Frame,  obferv- 
ing  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day, 
and  give  them  Water  as  they  may  require  :  In  this  Bed 
the  Pots  fhould  remain  during  the  Winter,  obferving  to 
ex  pole  the  Plants  to  the  open  Air,  at  all  Times  when  the 
Weather  is  favourable,  but  in  frofty  Weather  they  muft 
be  covered,  or  they  will  be  in  Danger  if  the  Seafon  p  wes 
fevere.  The  Spiing  following,  the  Plants  may  be  re¬ 
moved  to  a  very  gentle  hot  Bed,  which  will  require  no 
other  Covering  but  Mats.  This  will  enable  them  to  make 
ftrong  Shoots  early  in  the  Summer,  whereby  they  will  be 
in  a  better  Condition  to  bear  the  Cold  of  the  fucceeding 
Winter:  In  this  Bed  the  Plants  may  continue  mod  Part 
of  the  Summer,  for  if  the  Pots  are  taken  out  and  fet  up¬ 
on  the  Ground,  the  Smallnefs  of  their  Size  will  occafion 
the  Earth  in  them  to  dry  fo  faft,  that  Watering  will  fcarcc- 
ly  preferve  your  Trees  alive  ;  but  if  they  are  kept  grow¬ 
ing  all  the  Summer,  they  will  be  near  two  Feet  high  by 
the  next  Autumn  :  It  will  be  advifable  to  fcreen  them 
from  the  Froft  during  their  Continuance  in  Pots,  by 
plunging  them  into  the  Ground  in  a  warm  Place,  and 
covering  them  with  Mats  in  bad  Weather. 

When  your  Trees  are  grown  to  three  or  four  Feet 
high,  (hake  them  out  of  the  Pots  into  the  open  Ground 
in  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain;  this  fhould  be 
done  in  April ,  that  they  may  take  good  Root  before  the 
Winter,  which  might  damage  them  if  newly  planted. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  propagate  th c.  Arbutus  by 
Cuttings  and  Layers,  but  this  is  a  tedious  and  uncertain 
Method  ;  for  thofe  Branches  which  take  Root,  are  gene¬ 
rally  two  Years  before  they  can  be  taken  from  the  Plant; 
nor  do  many  of  them  ever  put  out  Roots  when  they  are 
laid,  efpecially  if  the  Shoots  which  are  laid  down  are  not 
very  young  ;  and  few  of  the  Cuttings  will  take  Root,  fo  it 
is  not  worth  pradtifing,  efpecially  as  the  Plants  fo  propa¬ 
gated  never  grow  tall,  but  put  out  lateral  Branches  near 
the  Ground,  whereby  they  become  very  bufhy,  and  are 
more  like  a  Shrub  than  a  Tree  :  Whereas  thofe  which 
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are  ralfed  from  Seeds,  may  be  trained  up  to  have  fine 
Stems,  fo  will  make  a  much  better  Appearance. 

Thefe  Trees  are  tolerably  hardy,  and  are  feldom  hurt, 
except  in  extreme  hard  Winters,  which  many  Times 
kill  the  young  and  tender  Branches,  but  rarely  deftroy 
the  Trees  ;  therefore,  however  dead  your  Trees  may 
appear  after  a  hard  Winter,  yet  I  would  advife  you  to  let 
them  remain  till  the  fucceeding  Summer  has  fufficiently 
demonftrated  what  are  living  and  what  are  dead  ;  for  the 
Winters  Anno  1728-9,  and  1739-40,  gave  us  great  Rea- 
font  o  believe  mod  of  the  Trees  of  this  Kind  were  deftroy- 
ed  ;  and  fome  were  fo  hafty,  as  to  dig  up  or  cut  down, 
many  of  their  Trees ;  but  all  thofe  who  had  Patience  to 
let  them  remain,  found  that  fcarce  one  in  five  hundred 
failed  to  come  out  again  the  next  Summer,  and  made 
handfome  Plants  that  Seafon. 

This  Tree  delights  in  a  moift  So  1,  for  when  they  are 
planted  in  dry  Ground,  they  feldom  produce  much 
Fruit  :  The  Flowers  of  this  Tree  being  produced  in 
Autumn,  if  the  Winter  proves  fevere,  are  generally 
deftroyed,  which  has  occasioned  their  producing  very 
little  Fruit  in  England  for  feveral  Years  :  Therefore,  in 
order  to  obtain  Fruit,  the  Trees  fhould  be  placed  in  a 
warm  Situation  ;  and  where  the  Ground  is  not  naturally 
moift,  there  fhould  be  a  good  Quantity  of  Loam  and 
rotten  Neat’s  Dung  laid  about  their  Roots  ;  and  if  the 
Spring  fhould  prove  dry,  they  mud  be  plentifully  water¬ 
ed,  in  order  to  have  Plenty  of  Fruit. 

The  very  beft  Seafon  for  tranfplanting  the  Arbutus  is 
in  September ,  at  which  Time  the  Bloftbms  are  beginning 
to  appear ;  and  at  that  Seafon,  if  it  fhould  prove  very 
dry  and  they  are  kept  moift,  they  will  take  Root  very 
foon  ;  at  the  end  of  Oflober,  their  Roots  fhould  be  well 
covered  with  Mulch,  to  keep  out  the  Froft. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Acadia ,  and  other 
Northern  Parts  of  America ,  upon  fwampy  Land,  which 
is  frequently  overflowed  with  Water ;  this  is  a  low  bufhy 
Shrub,  with  flender  trailing  Branches,  which  are  garnifh- 
ed  with  oval  Leaves,  a  little  fawed  on  their  Edges  ;  the 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  grow¬ 
ing  in  thin  loofe  Bunches.  The  Fruit  of  this  Sort  is 
never  produced  in  England ,  and  it  is  with  great  Difficulty 
the  Plants  are  kept  alive  here. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  the 
Helvetian  Mountains,  alfo  in  Lapland  and  Siberia.  This 
never  rifes  high,  but  fends  out  from  the  Roots  many 
flender  Branches,  which  trail  upon  the  Ground  ;  thefe 
are  garnifhed  v/ith  oblong  rough  Leaves,  of  a  pale  green 
Colour;  the  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Leaves,  upon  long  flender  Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  Berries  about  the  Size  of  the  common  black 
Cherry,  which  are  firft  green,  afterward  red,  and  when 
ripe  they  are  black.  Thefe  are  of  a  pleafant  Tafte,  fo 
are  frequently  eaten  by  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Coun¬ 
tries  where  they  grow  naturally.  This  is  alfo  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  Plant  to  keep  alive  in  Gardens,  for  it  is  an  Inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Bogs,  growing  ampngMofs  where  the  Ground  is 
never  dry. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Mountains  in 
Spain ,  and  the  Northern  Parts  of  Europe  and  America. 
This  rifes  little  more  than  a  Foot  high,  dividing  into  ma¬ 
ny  Branches,  which  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  fmooth 
thick  Leaves  of  an  oval  Form,  and  placed  alternately  ; 
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ihe  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Bunches  toward  the 
Extremity  of  the  Branches,  which  are  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  common  Sort,  but  fmaller  ;  and  are  fucceeded 
by  Berries,  of  the  fame  Size  with  thofe  of  the  former 
Sort,  which  are  red  when  ripe. 

There  are  few  of  thefe  Plants  in  the  Englijh  Gardens, 
for  as  they  are  Inhabitants  of  very  cold  Countries,  cover¬ 
ed  with  Snow  all  Winter,  and  growing  upon  Bogs,  among 
Mofs,  fo  when  they  are  brought  into  a  Garden,  they 
feldom  continue  long,  nor  do  they  thrive  with  the  ut- 
moft  Care  ;  in  Places  where  artificial  Bogs  have  been 
contrived  to  receive  thefe  Plants,  they  have  been  pre- 
ferved  two  or  three  Years,  and  then  have  perifhed  ;  fo 
that  unlefs  the  Place  where  they  are  planted  is  naturally 
boggy,  there  is  little  Hopes  of  their  fucceeding  long. 

The  Andracbne  is  at  prefent  very  rare  in  England ;  this 
may  be  propagated  the  fame  Way  as  hath  been  di¬ 
rected  for  the  common  Arbutus ,  but  as  there  are  no 
Plants  in  this  Country  which  produce  Fruit,  the 
Seeds  mud  be  procured  from  the  Levant ,  where  they 
may  be  had  in  Plenty.  As  the  Leaves  of  this  Tree  are 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  Arbutus ,  the  Trees 
make  a  finer  Appearance,  and  deferve  our  Care  to  culti¬ 
vate  them,  efpecially  as  the  bear  the  open  Air,  when 
the  Plants  are  become  woody  ;  for  when  young,  they 
are  impatient  of  much  Froft  ;  therefore  they  fliould  be 
preferved  in  Pots  three  or  four  Years,  till  they 
have  obtained  Strength,  and  may  then  be  planted  in  a 
warm  Situation  and  on  a  dry  Soil,  for  they  will  not  thrive 
in  wet  Ground.  \ 

ARCTIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  830.  Burdock. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalcment  of  the  Flower  is  fcaly ,  each •  ending  in 
a  long  Thorn  which  is  reflexed  at  the  Point.  The  Flower 
is  compofed  of  many  Florets ,  which  are  tubulous  and  uni¬ 
form  ;  thefe  are  of  one  Leaf.  The  Tube  is  long  and  fender, 
and  cut  into  five  narrow  Segments  at  the  Top  :  Thefe  have 
five  floor  t  fender  Stamina,  which  are  crowned  by  cylindrical 
Summits.  The  Germen  is  ftuated  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Tube ,  having  a  hairy  Tip,  fupporting  a  long  fender  Style , 
crowned  by  a  bifd  ref  exed Stigma ;  the  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  fir.  g’e  pyramidal  angular  Seed,  crowned  with  Down. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Arctium  foliis  cordatis  inermibus petiolatis  capitu- 
jis  majoribus  fparfs.  Burdock  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves, 
without  Prickles,  having  Foot  Stalks,  and  large  Heads 
growing  fcatteringly. 

2.  Arctium  Joliis  cordatis  inermibus,  capitulis  mino - 
ribus  compaClis.  Burdock  with  heart-fhaped  Leaves  with¬ 
out  Spines,  and  fmall  Heads  clofe  together. 

3.  Arctium  foliis  cordatis  inermibus,  capitulis  ma¬ 
joribus  tomento-ret'culatis.  Burdock  with  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves,  without  Spines,  and  larger  woolly  netted  Heads. 

The  two  1  ft  Sorts  are  common  Weeds,  growing  on 
the  Sides  of  Roads  and  Foot  Paths  in  moft  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  fo  are  not  admitted  into  Gardens.  The  1  ft  is  order¬ 
ed  for  medicinal  Ufe  by  the  College  of  Phyficians,  there¬ 
fore  I  have  inferted  it  here  :  The  2d  is  by  many  fuppof- 
ed  to  be  only  a  Variety  cf  the  ift,  but  I  have  for 
feveral  Years  fown  the  Seeds  of  both  Sorts  in  the 
Chelfea  Garden,  where  they  have  conftantly  retained 
their  Difference.  . 

The  3d  Sort  is  not  a  Native  of  England,  but  grows 
rgturally  on  the  Apennine  Mountains,  The  Leaves  are 
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like  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  but  whiter  on  their  un¬ 
der  Side:  the  Heads  are  more  compact,  and  the  Florets  of  a 
bright  red  Colour  ;  but  the  greateft  Difference  is  in  their 
Heads,  which  in  this  Sort  are  beautifully  netted  with  a  fine 
Down  all  over.  This  isalfo  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  Variety 
of  the  common  Sort,  but  I  have  cultivated  it  above  thirty 
Years,  during  which  Time  it  has  never  varied,  fo  that 
it  is  certainly  a  diftin£t  Species. 

As  thefe  Plants  are  feldom  admitted  into  Gardens,  it 
is  needlefs  to  fay  any  Thing  of  their  Culture  ;  but  where 
they  are  troublefome  Weeds,  it  may  notbeamifsto  men¬ 
tion,  that  their  Roots  laft  but  two  Years,  fo  they  may 
be  deftroyed  with  little  Trouble  ;  if  they  are  cut  up  be¬ 
fore  they  feed,  in  two  or  three  Years  they  may  be  entire¬ 
ly  rooted  out  ;  for  the  Plants  which  come  up  from  Seed, 
do  not  flower  till  the  fecond  Year,  and  when  the  Seeds 
are  perfected  their  Roots  decay. 

ARCOTIS.  This  hath  been  ufually  known  under  the 
Title  of  Anemonofpermos,  from  the  Refemblance  the  Seeds 
of  thefe  Plants  have  to  that  of  the  Anemone.  We  havfr 
no  Englijh  Name  for  this  Plant. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  common  Empalement  is  roundifh  and fcaly ,  thofe  on  ’ 
the  lower  Part  are  loofe  and flvery,  the  upper  are  oval  and 
concave.  The  Flower  is  compofed  of  many  female  Flower t 
which  are  ranged  round  the  Border ;  thefe  have  one  Side 
f  retched  out  like  a  Tongue ,  which  are  called  the  Rays  ; 
and  have  an  oval four  cornered  Germen  ftuated  in  their  Cen¬ 
ter,  which  is  crowned  with  Down,  fupporting  a  fender 
Style,  crowned  by  two  oval  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  afterward 
becomes  a  ftngle  roundif?  Seed,  covered  with  a  foft  Down , 
The  Middle  or  Dijk  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  herma¬ 
phrodite  Florets ,  which  are  Funnel-foaped ,  and  divided  at 
the  Top  into five  Parts,  which  are  reflexed  ;  thefe  have five 
Stamina,  crowned  by  Jhort  Summits  ;  in  the  Center  is  placed 
a  fmall  Germen,  fupporting  a  cylindrical  Style  with  a  fingle 
Stigma.  Thefe  Flowers  are  abortive. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Arctotis  foliis  pinnatis,  caule  herbaceo,  fetalis 
radii  prof  unde  trifidis.  Flor.  Leyd.  179.  ArClotis  with  an 
herbaceous  Stalk,  winged  Leaves,  and  the  Rays  of  the 
Flowers  deeply  cut  into  three  Parts.  African  Anemonof¬ 
permos  with  hoary  Dandelion  Leaves. 

2.  Arctotis  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  integris  denti- 
culatis.  Lin.  Fhrt.  Cliff.  412.  Arftotis  with  narrow  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  indented  on  the  Sides.  African 
Anemonofpermos  with  a  ftiff  fawed  Leaf,  and  a  Flower  of 
a  Brimftone  Colour  within,  and  purple  without. 

3.  Arctotis  foliis  pinnato-finuatis,  laciniis  oblongis 
dentatis.  Lin.  [Port.  Cliff.  41 2 .  ArClotis  with  finuated  wing¬ 
ed  Leaves,  with  long  Indentures,  and  a  beautiful  Orange- 
coloured  Flower. 

4.  Arctotis  foliis  ovatis  dentatis,  petiolis  longifimis , 
Juperne  dentatis,  caule  ramofo.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  41 2.  Ar£lo- 
tis  with  oval  indented  Leaves,  with  long  Foot  Stalks, 
whofe  upper  Side  is  indented,  and  a  branching  Stalk.  Afri¬ 
can  Anemonofpermos  vnlh  Sea  Ragwort  Leaves,  and  a- 
Sulphur-coloured  Flower. 

5.  Arctotis  r ami s decumbentibus  foliis  line ari-lanceo- 
latis  rigidis  fubtus  argenteis  fore  magno  aureo  pediculo  Ion - 
giffimo.  Fig.  PI.  Tab.  49.  Arftotis  with  trailing  Branches, 
narrow,  ftiff,  Spear-flaaped  Leaves,  white  on  their  under 
Side,  a  large  golden  Flower,  and  a  very  long  Foot  Stalk. 

6.  Arc- 
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6.  ArctOTTS  foliis  pinnato-finuatis  fubtus  argentels 
fejplibus,  flare  magno  aurantio.  A  r  Bat  is  with  finuated 
winged  Leaves,  lying  elofe  to  the  Stalk,  white  on  their 
under  Side,  and  a  large  Orange-coloured  Flower. 

7.  Arctotis  foliis  cordat'ts  nervofts  marginibils  cre- 
natis  petiolis  lengifjimis.  Arfiotis  with  nervous  Heart- 
fhaped  Leaves,  whole  Edges  are  indented,  and  very  long 
toot  Stalks.  African  Anemonofpermas  with  a  Plantain 
Leaf,  and  a  Sulphur-coloured  Flower. 

8.  Arctotis  foliis pinnato-laciniatis  crifpis  cauls  ra- 
mofo  fruticofo.  Arc!  at  is  with  winged  jagged  Leaves,  which 
are  curled,  and  a  branching  Shrubby  Stalk.  African  Ane¬ 
monofpermas  with  Leaves  like  theBlefted  Thiftle,  and  the 
Infide  of  the  Rays  white. 

1  heie  Plants  are  Natives  of  the  Country  about  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  from  whence  they  have  been  brought 
to  fome  curious  Gardens  in  Holland  ;  where  there  are 
feveral  other  Species  not  yet  in  the  Englifj  Gardens. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  Ihould  be  fown 
upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  toward  the  End  of  March  ;  when 
the  Plants  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  each  put 
into  a  fingle  Pot,  and  as  foon  as  they  are  well  rooted, 
they  muft  by  Degrees  be  inured  to  the  open  Air,  into 
which  they  Ihould  be  placed  as  foon  as  the  Weather  is 
warm,  and  will  require  much  Water  in  dry  Weather; 
for  their  Roots  foon  fill  the  Pots,  and  ftrike  into  the 
Ground,  if  they  ftand  long  unremoved.  This  Plant  may 
alfo  be  fown  upon  a  warm  Border  of  light  Earth  in  the 
open  Air  in  the  Middle  of  April ,  where  they  are  de¬ 
signed  to  remain  ;  thefe  will  flower  in  Augujl ,  and  if  the 
Seafon  proves  favourable,  will  perfe£t  Seeds  very  well,  and 
thefe  Plants  will  grow  much  ftronger  than  thofe  raifed 
upon  the  hot  Bed  ;  but  as  in  cold  Seafons  they  will  fail  to 
perfedt  their  Seeds,  it  will  be  a  fecure  Method  to  raife 
fome  upon  the  hot  Bed,  which  never  fails  to  perfedt  Seeds, 
provided  they  are  not  treated  too  tenderly. 

The  5  th,  6th,  and  7  th  Sorts  are  low  Plants,  fcldom 
rifing  in  Stem  above  four  or  five  Inches,  their  Leaves 
fpreading  near  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  ;  the  Flowers 
are  produced  from  fingle  Foot  Stalks  rifing  from  the  Cen¬ 
ter  of  the  Plants  ;  thefe  flower  in  April  or  May ,  and 
make  a  fine  Appearance  ;  but  feldom  perfedt  their  Seeds 
in  England-,  therefore  are  propagated  by  Cuttings ;  but 
as  they  are  Plants  of  fmall  Growth,  they  do  not  increafe 
very  faft  here.  The  beft  Way  to  obtain  Good  Seeds  of 
thefe  Plants  is  to  expofe  them  to  the  open  Air  when  in 
Flower  ;  for  if  they  are  drawn  weak  by  being  kept  in 
the  Houfe,  they  never  produce  good  Seeds. 

The  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  8th  Sorts,  grow  to  the  Height 
of  four  or  five  Feet,  and  the  8th,  fometimes  to  fix  or 
feven,  fending  forth  many  Branches ;  therefore  will  re¬ 
quire  to  be  frequently  pruned,  to  keep  them  in  tolerable 
Order,  efpecially  the  8th,  which  fends  forth  ftrong  ram¬ 
bling  Shoots,  when  their  Roots  are  not  too  much  cqnfi- 
ned  in  the  Pots,  but  more  fo  when  they  are  duly  water¬ 
ed  :  Thele  four  Sorts  are  feldom  deftitute  of  Flowers  the 
whole  Year,  unlefs  the  Winter  is  very  fevere  ;  this  ren¬ 
ders  them  more  valuable  than  thofe  which  flower  at  one 
Seafon  only,  though  the  flowers  of  the  latter  are  more 
beautiful ;  for  all  thofe  Plants  which  flower  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  Seafon,  make  a  fine  Variety  in  the  Green-houfe  ;  and 
when  the  Plants  are  fet  abroad  in  Summer,  their  Flowers 
being  at  that  Seafon  produced  in  greater  Plenty,  they  add 
to  the  Beauty  of  a  Garden. 
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The  firft  Sort,  being  an  annual  Plant,  doth  not  flower 
till  July,  but  there  will  be  a  Succeflion  of  Flowers  upon 
the  Plants  till  the  Froft  puts  a  Stop  to  them. 

The  5  th  and  6th  Sorts  flower  in  May  and  June , 
thefe  have  very  large  beautiful  Flowers,  efpecially  the 
5th,  whofe  Bottom  is  finely  chequered  with  black  and 
white,  and  the  Rays  being  of  a  deep  Gold  Colour,  are 
fet  off  by  the  other  Colours.  This  Plant  is  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Cuttings ;  but  the  6th  Sort  never  fends  out 
any  Branches  fo  it  is  difficult  to  propagate  in  this  Coun¬ 
try,  where  it  feldom  produces  Seeds. 

The  fhrubby  Sorts  are  propagated  by  planting  Cut¬ 
tings  in  a  Bed  of  light  frefh  Earth,  in  any  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Months,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Heat  of 
the  Sun  until  they  have  taken  Root,  as  alfo  to  refrefh 
them  often  with  Water;  in  fix  Weeks  or  two  Months 
after  planting,  they  will  be  rooted  fufficiently,  when  you 
fhould  tranfplant  them  into  Pots  filled  with  the  like  frefh 
Earth,  fet  ting  the  Pots  in  a  fhady  Place  until  the  Plants 
are  fettled  in  their  new  Earth,  after  which  you  fhould  ex¬ 
pofe  them  to  the  open  Air  until  the  latter  End  of  Ofiober, 
or  later,  according  as  you  find  the  Weather  favourable  ; 
you  muft  then  remove  the  Pots  into  the  Green-houfe, 
v/here  they  fhould  be  placed  as  near  the  Window  as  pof- 
fible,  that  they  may  have  a  good  Quantity  of  free  Air  at 
all  Times,  when  the  Weather  is  mild;  nor  fhould  they 
be  over  hung  by  other  Plants,  which  would  occafion  them 
to  take  a  Mouldinefs,  and  rot ;  you  muft  often  refrefh 
them  with  Water,  giving  it  plentifully  in  mild  Weather, 
otherwife  their  Leaves  and  Branches  will  hang  down  and 
wither;  in  Summer  they  can  fcarce  have  too  much  Wa¬ 
ter  given  them,  if  the  Pots  are  not  flopped,  fo  that  the 
Water  may  get  through  the  Holes  at  the  Bottom.  They 
will  alfo  require  to  be  fhifted  into  other  Pots  two  or  three 
Times,  at  leaft,  every  Summer,  and  the  Pots  fhould  be 
frequently  removed,  to  prevent  the  Plants  from  ftriking 
their  Roots  through  the  Holes  into  the  Ground,  which 
they  are  very  apt  to  do,  and  then  they  will  flioot  very 
vigoroufly ;  but  when  thefe  Roots  are  torn  off,  by  remov¬ 
ing  the  Pots,  the  Plants  are  often  killed. 

All  thefe  Plants  fliould  be  frequently  renewed  by  Cut¬ 
tings,  becaufe  the  old  Plants  are  fubject  to  decay  in 
Winter ;  therefore  if  young  Plants  are  not  annually 
raifed,  the  Species  may  foon  be  loft. 

If  the  Green-houfe,  in  which  thefe  Plants  are  placed 
in  Winter,  is  fubjefit  to  Damps,  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  preferve  fome  of  the  Sorts,  for  when  the  Windows 
are  kept  elofe,  the  tender  Parts  of  their  Shoots  are  very 
fubjedt  to  a  Mouldinefs,  which  will  foon  caufe  the  Plant3 
to  decay,  if  it  is  not  conftantly  cleaned  off,  and  free  Air 
admitted  to  dry  off  the  Damps. 

ARCUATION  ;  the  railing  of  Trees  by  Layers. 

The  firft  Thing  to  be  done,  is,  to  procure  ftrong  Mo¬ 
ther  Plants,  which  are  ufually  called  Stools.  It  is  no 
Matter  whether  the  Trees  be  crooked  or  deformed  ;  and 
the  larger  they  are,  the  better  to  cut  down  elofe  to  the 
Ground.  They  are  to  be  planted  in  a  Border  fix  Feet 
wide,  and  in  a  ftrait  Line  fix  Feet  afunder. 

The  Border  muft  be  well  trenched,  or  dug,  and  cleared 
from  all  Roots,  Clods,  Stones,  or  other  Obftructions. 
The  Trunks,  or  Stools,  being  planted  in  this  Trench, 
will  throw  out  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  Shoots ; 
which  may  be  laid  about  the  Michaelmas  following;  at 

^  Avh^h 
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which  Time,  if  the  Stools  have  been  carefully  managed, 
they  will  have  fhot  five,  fix,  or  more  main  Branches  out 
of  the  Root ;  and  on  every  one  of  thefe,  as  many  fide,  or 
collateral  Branches. 

Thefe  main  Branches  mud  be  bent  down  to  the 
Ground  ;  and  fome  cut  them  half  through,  -that  they 
may  bend  the  eafier. 

When  the  main  Branches  are  thus  laid  round  the  Stool, 
and  pegged  fafrdown,  then  the  final!  ones  may  be  pegged 
down  too,  and  thus  the  main  Branches,  or  Shoots,  will 
be  covered  all  over,  except  the  very  Top,  and  all  the 
fmall  and  fine  Branches  muff  be  covered  three  Inches 
thick  upon  the  Joints ;  fome  Perfons  give  the  Branches  a 
Twill,  in  order  to  make  them  take  Root  the  fooner.  If 
they  be  mulched,  or  fome  flrawy  Dung  laid  over  them, 
it  will  be  of  Ufe  to  keep  them  moift  ;  they  ought  alfo  to 
have  a  large  Bafon  of  Earth  made  round  them  to  hold 
the  Water,  in  order  to  water  them  the  enfuing  Summer ; 
which  they  will  require  fometimes,  if  the  Weather  be 
hot  and  dry.  About  the  Middle  of  September  following 
they  may  be  opened  and  examined,  to  fee  if  they  have 
taken  Root,  which  is  very  probable;  but  if  not,  they 
mull  be  let  to  lie  till  the  next  Autumn  ;  when  they  are 
to  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  the  Nurfery. 

This  may  be  done  to  the  Dutch,  Witch,  and  EngliJIo 
Elm  ;  the  Abeal,  Lime,  Alder,  Platanus ,  and  all  Sorts  of 
Sallows  and  Willows,  as  alfo  many  Sorts  of  ever-green 
Trees,  and  flowering  Shrubs. 

ARGEMONE,  prickly  Poppy. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  three  leaved  Empalement,  which  falls 
of'-,  it  bath  five  roundifij  Petals,  which  fpread  open,  and 
are  larger  than  the  Empalement ,  in  the  Center  is  fttuated  an 
oval  five  cornered  Germen ,  crowned  by  a  large  obtufie  Stig¬ 
ma,  which  is  permanent,  and  divided  into  five  Parts.  Phis 
is  attended  by  a  great  Number  of  Stamina,  which  are 
crowned  by  oblong  eredl  Summits ;  the  Germen  afterward 
becomes  an  oval  Seed  Vejfel,  having  five  Angles,  and  fo  many 
Cells,  which  are  filled  with  fmall  rough  Seeds. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  known,  viz. 
Argemone  Mexicana.  Pourn.  The  Prickly  Poppy. 
This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  is  very  common  in  mod 
Parts  of  the  Wefi-Indies  ;  and  is,  by  the  Spaniards,  called 
Pico  del  Inferno,  or  the  Devil’s  Fig  ;  there  is  no  great 
Beauty  or  Ufe  of  this  Plant  amongfl  us,  that  I  know  of ; 
But  whoever  hath  a  mind  to  cultivate  it,  fhould  fow  it 
on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  in  the  Spring,  where  it  is  to  re¬ 
main  ;  and  if  it  comes  up  too  thick,  the  Plants  mufl  be 
thined  out  to  four  Inches  Diflance  ;  where,  when  once 
it  has  fiaed  its  Seed,  you  will  not  want  Plants  for  feveral 
Years  after.  I  have  been  informed  that  Gumbouge  is 
made  from  the  Juice  of  this  Plant,  but  how  true  I  cannot 
take  upon  me  to  determine. 

ARIA  THEOPHRASTI.  See  Crataegus. 
ARISARUM.  See  Arum. 

ARISTOLOCHIA.  Birthwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

Phe  Flower  hath  no  Empalement ;  it  is  of  one  Leaf,  which 
is  unequal,  the  Bafie  is  fweliing  and  globular,  afterward  is 
extended  in  a  cylindrical  Tube,  which  fpreads  open  at  the 
Brim,  where  the  lower  Part  is  firetched  out  like  a  Pongue. 
It  hath  tio  Stamina,  but  there  are  fix  Summits  which  join 
the  under  Part  of  the  Stigma  :  Phe  oblong  angular  Germen 
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fits  under  the  Flower,  fiupporting  a  concave  globular  Stig¬ 
ma,  divided  into  fix  Parts  ;  the  Germen  afterward  turns  to 
a  large  Seed  Vejfel ,  differing  in  Form,  which  opens  in  fix  Cells, 
which  are  filed  with  Seeds,  for  the  mofi  Part  comprejfcd. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Aristolochia  foliis  cordatis , fubfefftlibus  ohtufis, 
caule  infir  mo  ,floribus  fiolitariis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  962.  Birth- 
wort  with  blunt  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  growing  clofe,  a 
weak  Stalk,  and  Flowers  growing  fingly.  Round  rooted 
Birthwort  with  a  black  purple  Flower. 

2.  Aristolochia  foliis  cordatis petiolatis  integerrimis 
obtufiufculis,  caule  infirmo  floribus  fiolitariis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
962.  Birthwort  with  intire  Heart-fhaped  blunt  Leaves, 
having  Foot  Stalks,  a  weak  Stalk,  and  Flowers  growing 
fingly.  7>ue  long  rooted  Birthwort. 

3.  Aristolochia  foliis  cordatis,  caule  ere Clo,  floribus 
axillaribus  confertis.  Hort.  Upfal.  279.  Birthwort  v/ith 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  an  upright  Stalk,  and  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  Clufiers  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks.  Upright  or 
climbing  Birthwort. 

4.  Aristolochia  foliis  cordatis,  crenulatis  petiolatis^ 
floribus  fiolitariis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  Birthwort  with  Heart- 
fhaped  indented  Leaves,  having  Foot  Stalks,  and  Flowers 
growing  fingly.  Birthwort  called  Piftolochia. 

5.  Aristolochia  foliis  cordato-oblongis  undatis, caule 
infirmo,  floribus  fiolitariis.  L.  Sp.  P.  Birthwort  with  ob¬ 
long  Heart-fhaped  waved  Leaves,  a  weak  Stalk,  and  ~ 
Flowers  growing  fingly.  Ever-green  Birthwort  of  Crete. 

6.  Aristolochia  foliis  cordato-oblongis planis ,  cauli - 
bus  infirmis  flexuofi. ,  teretibus  floribus  fiolitariis.  Lin.  Sp. 
PL  961.  Birthwort  with  plain  oblong  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves,  flexible  weak  Stalks,  and  Flowers  growing  fing— -■ 
ly.  The  Virginia  Snakeroot. 

7.  Aristolochia  foliis  cordato-lanceolatis  caule  ereClo 
fruticofo.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  960.  Birthwort  with  Spear-fhaped 

Leaves,  in  Form  of  a  Heart,  and  an  upright  fhrubby 
Stalk.  Virginia  Birthwort  with  eared  Leaves. 

8.  Ari  stolochia  foliis  cordato-oblongis  caule  volu - 
bill  pedunculis  multifloris,  F.  Z.  Birthwort  with  oblong 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  a  twining  Stalk,  and  many  Flowers 
upon  each  Foot  Stalk.  The  Contrayerva  of  "Jamaica. 

9.  Aristolochia  hirta  floribus  fiolitariis  pendulis 
recurvatis  fublabiatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  961.  Hairy  Birth- 
wort  with  hanging  recurved  Flowers,  growing  fingly,  and 
formed  like  a  Lip.  Long  rooted  hairy  Birthwort  with 
an  oblong  Leaf  and  a  large  Flower. 

10.  Aristolochia  foliis  cordatis  peiiolis  longifjimis , 
caule  fc undent e,  floribus  terminalibus  pediculis  longifjimis. 
Birthwort  with  a  climbing  Stalk,  Heart-fhaped  Leaves, 
with  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  Flowers  growing  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches  upon  very  long  Foot  Stalks. 

11.  Aristolochia  foliis  cordatis  petiolatis,  caule 
fcandente ,  floribus  axillaribus  confertis.  Birthwort  with 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  a  climbing  Stalk,  and  Flowers 
growing  in  Clufters  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk. 

12.  Aristolochia  foliis  lanceolatis  fejjilibus  fubhir- 
futis,  caule  ereclo  floribus  fiolitariis  longiflimis.  Birthwort 
with  Spear-fhaped  hairy  Leaves,  growing  clofe  to  the 
Branches,  an  upright  Stalk,  and  very  long  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  fingly.  Upright  Birthwort  with  a  blackifh  purple 
Flower,  narrow  Leaves,  and  a  creeping  Root. 

13.  Aristolochia  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  ohtufis  inte¬ 
gerrimis ,  caule  fcandente  floribus  terminalibus,  JruCtibus 

N  bexangularibus 
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hex angular ibus  maximis.  '  Birthwort  with  a  climbing 
Stalk  ob'long  oval  entire  blunt  Leaves,  Flowers  at  the  Ends 
of  the  Branches,  and  very  large  Fruit  with  fix  Angles. 

The  ill  and  2d  Sorts  grow ,  naturally  in  the  South 
of  France,  in  Spain,  and  Italy,  from  whence  their  Roots 
are  brought  for  medicinal  Ule.  The  Roods  of  the  iff 
Sort  are  roundifh,  and  grow  to  the  Size  of  fmall  Tur- 
neps  ;  and  are  in  Shape  and  Colour  like  the  Roots  of  S  he 
common  Cyclamen,  the  Roots  of  which  are  frequently 
fold  in  the  Markets  for  thole  of  the  round  Birthwort, 
which  at  firft  may  have  been  occafioncd  by  the  fuppefed 
Virtues  of  the  Roots  of  the  Cyc  lamen  :  Many  of  the  old 
Writers  on  Phj  fic  having  related,  that  if  a  pregnant  Wo¬ 
man  ftept  over  one  cl  thefe  Roots,  it  occafioned  Mdcar- 
riage  ;  and  that  the  Roots,  properly  applied,  promoted 
the  Delivery.  Thefe  fend  out  three  or  four  weak  trail¬ 
ing  Branches,  which  lie  on  the  Ground  when  not  fup- 
ported,  and  extend  to  the  Length  of  two  Feet  ;  the 
Leaves,  are  Heart-fhaped,  and  rounded  at  their  Extremi¬ 
ty  ;  thefe  are  placed  alternately  011  the  Stalks  ;  and  dole 
to  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves,  the  Flowers  come  out 
fingly,  at  every  Leaf,  toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk. 
They  are  of  a  purplifh  black  Colour,  and  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  other  Sorts,  and  are  frequently  fucceeded  by 
oval  Seed  Veffels,  having  fix  Cells,  full  of  flat  Seeds. 
The  Flowers  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ri¬ 
pen  in  Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  hath  long  tap  Roots,  fhaped  like  Car¬ 
rots  ;  thefe  fend  out  weak  trailing  Branches,  which  ex¬ 
tend  little  more  than  a  Foot ;  the  Leaves  are  paler,  and 
have  longer 'Foot  Stalks  than  the  firft ;  thefe  are  placed 
alternately,  and  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wing  of 
the  Leaves,  like  the  other,  which  are  not  fo  long,  and  of 
a  pale  purple  Colour  :  They  are  fometimes  fucceeded 
by  oblong  Seed  Veftels,  having  fix  Cells  filled  with  com- 
preffed  Seeds.  The  Stalks  of  both  Sorts  decay  in  the 
Autumn,  and  new  ones  are  produced  in  the  Spring. 

They  are  both  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
•f<  wn  in  Autumn,  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and 
.placed  under  a  Frame,  to  he  fereened  from  the  Froft  :  but 
the  Glafles  fhould  be  taken  off  at  all  Times  when  the 
Weather  is  mild,  arid  only  covered  in  hard  Froft,  or  du¬ 
ring  too  much  Wei.  If  thefe  Pots  are  put  into  a  gentle 
hot  Bed  in  March,  it  will  bring  up  the  plants  much 
fooner.  When  the  Plants  appear,  they  fhould  be  fhaded 
from  the  Sun,  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day  ;  and  muff  be  fre¬ 
quently  refrefhed  with  Water.  As  the  Seafon  advances 
the  Plants  fhould  be  inured  by  Degrees  to  bear  the  open 
Air,  for  they  fhould  not  he  drawn  weak  ;  and  when  the 
Pots  are  taken  out  of  the  Bed,  they  muft  be  placed  where 
they  may  enjoy  the  Morning  Sun,  but  icreened  from  it 
in  the  Heat  of  the  Day.  The  Weeds  mull  conftantly  be 
taken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  gentle  Refrefhings  of  Water 
given  to  the  Plants  in  dry  Weather  during  Summer ;  but 
in  Autumn,  when  their  Stalks  begin  to  decay,  they  muft 
have  little  Wet:  In  Winter  the  Pots  muft  be  fheltered 
as  before ;  ar.d  in  March,  before  the  Roots  begin  to 
fnoot,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  intofeparate  fmall  Pots 
filled  with  light  Earth,  and  fet  under  the  Frame  again, 
where  they  fhould  remain  till  the  End  of  April,  when 
they  may  be  removed  into  the  open  Air,  and  treated  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  in  the  former  Summer,  and  flicker¬ 
ed  alfo  the  following  Winter.  The  next  Spring  they 
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may  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm 
Border,  where,  during  the  Summer,  they  will  require  no 
other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  in 
the  Autumn  when  their  Stalks  are  decayed,  if  the  Border 
is  covered  with  old  Tanners  Bark  to  keepout  the  Frcft, 
the  Roots  will  be  fecured  ;  but  where  this  Care  is  not 
taken,  the  Roots  are  frequently  killed  by  Froft.  With 
this  Management  the  Roots  will  thrive  much  better  than 
thofe  which  are  kept  in  Pots,  and  continue  longer;  and 
when  three  Years  old  they  will  flower  and  produce 
Plenty  of  Seeds,  whereas  thofe  in  Pots  feldom  perieSt 
their  Seeds  in  England. 

When  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  are  Town  in  Spring, 
the  Plants  will  not  appear  till  the  Spring  following;  fo 
that  a  whole  Seafon  is  loft,  and  many  times  they  fail, 
therefore  it  fhould  always  be  (own  in  the  Autumn. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Hungary,  but  is  preferved  in  fome  of  the  Englijh  Gar¬ 
dens  being  fometimes  ufed  in  Medicine.  "This  is  a  great 
creeper  at  the  Root ;  and  if  once  it  has  taken  in  a  Gar¬ 
den,  it  will  be  difficult  to  extirpate  again,  and  will  over¬ 
run  whatever  Plants  grow  near  it ;  therefore  it  fhould  be 
planted  in  fome  abjedt  Part  of  the  Garden  by  itfelf,  for 
it  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Situation. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  wild  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the 
South  of  France ;  but  in  England  it  is  preferved,  for  Va¬ 
riety,  in  Botanic  Gardens.  The  Plants  muft  be  fet  in 
Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  fheltered  from  fe- 
vere  Cold  in  Winter,  or  they  will  be  deftroyed  ;  but  they 
fhould  have  as  much  free  Air  as  poffible  in  mild  Weather. 
This  produces  Flowers  every  Year ;  but  never  perfetts 
Seeds  here. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete,  but  has  long 
been  an  Inhabitant  in  the  Englijh  Gardens.  The  Root 
of  this  Sort  is  perennial,  and  fends  out  many  trailing 
Branches,  which  extend  to  about  one  Foot  and  a  Flak  in 
Length  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves,  which  are  waved  cn  their  Edges,  and  Evergreen. 
The  Flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves,  "which  are  fhaped  like  the  others  of  this  Genus, 
of  a  dark  purple  Colour,  but  never  produce  Seeds  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fo  are  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots  :  This 
Sort  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  Winter,  fo 
is  preferved  in  Pots,  and  placed  under  a  common  Frame 
in  Winter,  where  they  fhould  have  free  Air  in  mild  "Wea¬ 
ther,  but  fereened  from  hard  Froft  ;  in  mild  Winters  I 
have  had  this  Plant  live  abroad  in  a  warm  Border,  but  n 
hard  Winters  it  will  be  deftroyed  ;  therefore  one  or  two 
Plants  fhould  be  fheltered  to  prelerve  the  Species. 

The  6th  Sort  is  the  Snakeroc-t,  which  is  greatly  ufed 
in  Medicine  ;  thefe  Roots  are  brought  over  from  Virginia 
and  Caroline,  where  there  are  two  Species  of  this  Plant, 
but  this  Sort  is  the  beft  for  Ufe.  There  arc  fome  of  thefe 
preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  thofe  who  are  curious  in  col¬ 
lecting  rare  Plants ;  but  as  they  are  fometimes  killed  by 
Froft  in  Winter,  fo  they  are  not  very  common  in  the. 
Englijh  Gardens.  This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  fown 
in  the  Autumn,  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  fan&y  Earth, 
and  placed  under  a  common  Frame  in  Winter,  and  af¬ 
terward  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  directed  for  the 
two  firft  Sorts  ;  with  which  Management  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  Flowers,  and  perfect  their  Seeds  every  Year. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  and  is 
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by  feme  called  Snakeroot,  but  is  not  near  To  ftrtfng  as  the 
former  ;  the  Branches  of  this  grow  eredt,  and  are  peren¬ 
nial,  whereas  thofe  of  tile  other  Sort  decay  to  the  Root 
every  Winter  :  This  riles  about  two  Feet  high  ;  the 
Branches  are  not  woody,  but  are  ftrong  enough  to  fup- 
port  themfelves  ;Nthe  Leaves  are  oblong  and  Heart- 
ihaped  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  fingly  at  the  Wings  of 
the  Leaves.  This  Sort  will  live  abroad  in  warm  Borders, 
with  a  little  Protection  in  hard  Frofts.  It  is  propagated 
by  Seeds  as  the  former,  and  may  alfo  be  increafed  by- 
parting  of  the  Roots.  It  is  generally  kept  in  Pots,  and 
fheltered  in  Winter,  but  thofe  which  are  planted  in  the 
full  Ground  will  thrive  much  better,  provided  they  are 
fereened  from  hard  Frofts. 

The  Sth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  where  it  is 
called  Contrayerva,  and  the  Roots  ufed  as  fuch  :  This  hath 
long  trailing  Branches,  which  climb  upon  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Plants,  and  rife  to  aconftderable  Height;  the  Leaves 
are  placed  alternately,  and  are  of  the  long  Heart-fhaped 
Kind  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  frnall  Clufters,  to¬ 
ward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks,  which  are  of  a  dark 
purple  Colour  ;  the  Seed  Veffets  are  oblong  and  fmooth. 
This  Plant  is  tender,  and  in  Winter  fhould  have  very 
little  Wet,  fo  mull  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  Stove, 
otherwife  it  will  not  live  in  England. 

The  9th  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort  in  the 
Levant.  This  hath  fomeRefem'oiance  to  the  fecond  Sort, 
but  the  Leaves  are  not  fo  deeply  fared  at  Bottom,  and 
nre  hairy  ;  the  Flowers  of  this  are  alfo  much  larger.  This 
may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
hath  been  dire&ed  for  the  firft  and  fecond  Sorts,  and  the 
Plants  treated  fo  will  thrive  very  well  here. 

The  10th  Sort  fends  out  climbing  Stalks,  which  fup- 
port  themfelves  by  fattening  to  the  neighbouring  Trees, 
and  thereby  rife  to  a  very  great  Height ;-  the  Leaves  are 
very  broad  and  Heart-fhaped,  having  feveral  longitudinal 
Ribs ;  the  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Bunches  at  the  Extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Branches,  each  having  a  long  Foot  Stalk  : 
This  is  tender,  fo  mutt  be  kept  in  a  Stove,  and  treated  as 
other  tender  exotic  Plants.  It  grows  naturally  about 
Tolu  in  New  Spain ,  where  it  was  difeovered  by  Mr.  Ro¬ 
bert  Millar ,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  England. 

The  1  ith  Sort  was  dilcbvered  by  the  fame  Gentle¬ 
man  at  Campeachy  in  New  Spain :  This  Sort  feldom 
climbs  above  three  or  four  Feet  high  ;  the  Leaves  are 
fhort  and  Heart-fhaped,  in  feme  Measure  like  thofe  of  the 
firft  ;  the  Flowers  eome  out  in  frnall  Clufters  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves,  and  are  of  a  dark  purple  Colour. 

The  1 2th  Sort  was  difeovered  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New 
Spain ,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjlon# ,  who  lent  the  Seeds  to 
Europe:  This  rife's  with  an  upright  Stalk,  to  the  Height 
of  three  Feet ;  the  I. eaves  aFe  long,  narrow,  hairy,  and 
grow  clofe  to  the  Branches,  having  icarce  any  Foot  Stalk; 
the  Flowers  come  out  fmgly  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves,  which  are  near  four  Inches  long,  are  of  a  dark 
purple  Colour,  and  grow  eredf  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
ftender  Vefiels,  about  one  Inch  long,  which  open  into  fix 
Cells,  filled  with  flat  Heart-fhaped  Seeds.  It  requires  a 
warm  Stove  to  preferve  it  in  this  Country. 

The  13th  Sort  was  di (cove re"  by  Mr,  Robert  Millar, 
near  Carthagena  in  New  Spain  ;  this  hath  ftrortg  climbing  4 
Stalks,  by  which  it  mounts  up  to  the  Top  of  the  tallefi 
Trees  ;  the  Leaves  are  four  Inches  long,  and  two  broad, 
of  an  oval  Shape,  rounded  at  their  Ends,  and  are  nearly 
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as  thick  as  thofe  of  the  common  L.aurel ;  the  Flowers; 
come  out  in  loofe  Clutters  at  the  Ends  of  the  Shoots,  each 
Handing  on  a  very  long  Foot  Stalk;  tire  Seed  VelTcIsarc 
four  Inches  long,  'and  as  much  in  Circumference,  having 
fix  longitudinal  Ribs,  which  make  fo  many  Angles,  being 
very  prominent  ;  they  open  into  fix  Cells,  which  are 
filled  with  Heart-fliaped  Seeds. 

All  thefe  Sorts,  which  are  Natives  of  the  warm  Parts 
of  America ,  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in 
this  Country,  and  require  a  Stove  to  preferve  them. 
They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mutt  be  procured 
from  the  Countries  where  the)'' grow  naturally,  for  they 
do  not  produce  any  here.  As  the  Seeds  are  a  confiderabie 
l  ime  in  their  Paitage,  fo  they  fhould  be  brought  over  m 
their  Pods;  for  many  of  the  Sorts  have  very  thin  light 
Seeds,  which  are  foon  dried  in  a  hot  Country,  when  they 
are  out  of  their  Covers,  which  will  fpoil  them  for  grow¬ 
ing.  So  foon  as  the  Seeds  arrive,  they  fhould  be  fown  in 
(mail  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth ;  and  if  this  happens  in 
Autumn,  or  Winter,  the  Pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  the 
Tan  in  the  Bark  Stove,  between  fome  of  the  Pots  with 
large  Plants,  which  will  fereen  them  from  the  Sun  ;  for 
as  thefe  Plants  delight  in  Shade,  .fo,  by  thus  placing  of 
the  Pots,  the  Earth  will  not  dry  very  faft,  which  will  he 
of  great  Advantage  to  the  Seeds,  which  fhould  not  be  too 
often  watered.  Here  the  Pots  may  remain  till  March,  at 
which  Time  they  fhould  be  removed,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot  Bed,  under  Frames,  where,  if  the  Seeds  are  good, 
the  Plants  will  appear  in  May :  But  if  the  Seeds  arrive  in 
Spring  or  Summer,  they  mutt  be  immediately  fown  in 
frnall  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  obferv- 
ing  to  fhade  them  conftantly  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day  ;  butt 
the  Seeds  fown  at  this  Seafon  feldom  grow  the  fame 
Year  ;  therefore  if  the  Plants  do  not  appear,  the  Pots 
fhould  be  plunged  in  the  Tan  Bed  of  the  Stove  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  and  in  the  Spring  following,  treated  as  before  di- 
re&ed,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants.  When  thefe  are 
ftrong  enough  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  each  put  into 
a  frnall  Pot,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  and 
treated  as  other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Countries. 
ARMEN1ACA,  the  Apricot. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalemcnt  of  the  Flower  is  op  the  open  Bell-Jhdpeil 
Kind,  and  is  cut  into  five  bhmt  Segments  at  the  Top  ;  the 
Flower  is  contpofed  of  jive  large  routulijh  Petals  which  Jpread 
open ,  whofe  Bafe  are  inferted  in  the  Empalemcnt  ;  in  the 
Center  is  placed  a  round  Germen,  fupporting  a  Jletider  Style, 
crowned  by  a  round  Stigma  ;  this  is  attended  by  upward  op 
twenty  Awl-jhaped  Stamina,  which  are  crowned  by  jhort 
double  Summits.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  aroundiJIj 
pulpy  Fruit,  having  a  longitudinal  Furrow  inch  fin g  a 
roundifh  Nut,  which  is  a  little  comprejjed  on  the  Sides. 

The  Varieties  are,  ;• 

1.  The  Mafeuline  Apricot.  2.  The  Orange  Apricot. 
3.  The  Algier  Apricot.  4.  The  Roman  Apricot.  5.  The 
Turkey  Apricot.  6.  The  Breda  Apricot.  7.  The  Bruf- 
feis  Apricot. 

The  Mafeuline  is  the  firft  ripe  of  all  the  Apricots ;  it 
is  a  frnall,  roundifh  Fruit,  of  a  red  Colour  towards  the 
Sun  ;  as  it  ripens,  the  Colour  fades  to  a  greenilh  yellow- 
on  the  other  Side.  It  is  only  preferved  for  being  the  firft: 
ripe,  having  little  Flavour;  the  Tree  is  very  apt  to  be 
covered  with  Flowers,  but  as  they  come  out  early  in  the 
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Spring,  they  are  frequently  deftroyed  by  the  Cold,  unlefs 
the  Trees  are  coveied  to  protect  therm 

The  Orange  is  the  next  ripe  Apricot;  this  Fruit  is 
much  larger  than  the  former,  and  as  it  ripens,  changes 
to  a  deep  yellow  Colour.  The  Flefh  is  dry  and  not  high 
flavoured,  it  is  better  for  Tarts  than  for  the  Table. 

The  Algier  ripens  next  ;  this  is  of  an  oval  Shape,  a 
little  comprefled  on  the  Sides ;  it  turns  to  a  pale  yellow, 
or  Straw  Colour,  when  ripe  ;  the  Flefh  is  dry,  and  not 
high  flavoured :  This,  and  what  is  by.  fome  called  the 
common  Apricot,  are  often  confounded. 

The  Roman  is  the  next  ripe  Apricot  ;  this  is  a  larger 
Fruit  than  the  former,  and  not  comorelfed  fo  much  on 
the  Sides  ;  the  Colour  is  deeper,  and  the  Flefh  not  fo  dry. 

The  Turkey  Apricot  is  yet  larger  than  either  of  the 
former,  and  of  a  globular  Figure  ;  the  Fruit  turns  to  a 
deeper  Colour  than  the  former;  the  Flefh  is  firmer,  and 
of  a  higher  Flavour  than  either  of  them. 

The  Breda  Apricot  (as  it  is  called  from  its  being 
brought  from  thence  into  England )  was  originally 
brought  from  Africa :  This  is  a  large  roundifh  Fruit, 
changing  to  a  deep  yellow  when  ripe  ;  the  Flefh  is  loft, 
full  ol  Juice,  and  of  a  deep  Orange  Colour  within  Side  ; 
the  Stone  is  rounder  and  larger  than  any  of  the  other 
Sorts  :  This  is  the  beft  Apricot  we  have,  and  when  ri¬ 
pened  on  a  Standard,  is  preferable  to  ail  other  Kinds. 

The  Bruffels  is  the  latefx  ripe  of  all  the  Apricots,  for 
whenplanted  againfl  a  Wall,  it  is  generally  the  Beginning 
of  Augujl  before  it  is  ripe,  unlefs  w'hen  planted  to  a  full 
South  Afpedt ;  which  is  what  fhould  not  be  pradtifed,  be- 
caufe  the  Fruit  is  never  well  tailed  which  grows  in  a 
warm  Expofure.  'I  his  Fruit  is  of  a  middling  Size,  ra¬ 
ther  inclining  to  an  oval  Figure;  red  on  the  Side  next 
the  Sun,  with  many  dark  Spots,  and  of  a  greenifh  yellow 
on  the  other  Side  ;  the  Flefh  is  firm,  arid  of  a  high  Fla¬ 
vour  ;  the  Fruit  often  cracks  before  it  is  ripe.  This  is 
commonly  prefered  to  the  former  Sort,  but  when  the 
other  is  planted  as  a  Standard,  the  Fruit  is  fuller  of  Juice, 
and  of  a  richer  Flavour  than  this. 

Moft  People  train  thefe  Trees  up  to  Stems  of  fix  or 
feven  Feet  high,  cr  bud  them  upon  Stocks  of  that 
Height ;  but  this  is  a  Practice  I  would  not  recommend, 
becaufe  the  higher  the  Heads  of  thefe  Trees  are,  the 
more  they  are  expo  fed  to  the  cutting  Winds  in  Spring, 
which  too  frequently  deftroy  the  Blcffoms  ;  the  Fruit  is 
alfo  more  liable  to  be  blown  down  in  Summer,  efpecially 
if  there  fhouid  happen  to  be  much  Wind  at  the  Time 
/tv hen  the  Fruit  is  ripe;  which  by  falling  from  a  great 
Height,  will  be  bruiled  and  fpoiled  ;  therefore  I  prefer 
halt  Standards,  of  about  two  and  a  Half,  cr  three  Feet  in 
the  Stem, to  thofe  which  are  much  taller;  or  to  plant  them 
as  Dwarfs  againfl  an  Efpalier,  where,  if  fkilfuily  mana¬ 
ged,  they  will  produce  a  large  Quantity  of  good  Fruit; 
and  the  Trees  in  Efpalier  may  be  more  conveniently  co¬ 
vered  in  Spring,  when  the  Sealon  proves  bad,  whereby 
there  will  be  a  greater  Certainty  of  Fruit  every  Year. 

Thefe  Fruits  are  all  propagated  by  budding  them  on 
Plum  Stocks,  and  will  readily  take  upon  almoft  any  Sort 
of  Plum,  provided  the  Stock  be  free  and  thriving  (ex¬ 
cept  the  Bruffels  Kind,  which  is  ufuaily  budded  on  a 
Stock,  called  the  St.  'Julian,  which  better  fuits  this  Tree, 
as  being  generally  planted  for  Standards,  than  any  other 
Sort  of  Plum  will).  The- Manner  of  railing  the  Stocks,^ 
and  budding  thefe  Trees,  {hall  be  treated  of  under  their 
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particular  Articles,  to  which  I  refer  the  Reader,  and  fhall 
proceed  to  their  Planting  and  Management. 

Thefe  Trees  are  all  (except  the  two  laft  Sorts)  plant¬ 
ed  againfl  Walls,  and  fhould  have  an  Eafl  or  Weft  Af- 
pedt ;  for  if  they  are  planted  full  South,  the  great  Heat 
caufes  them  to  be  meally  before  they  are  well  eatable. 

The  Borders  under  thefe  Walls  fhould  be  fix  Feet 
wide,  at  leaft,  and  if  it  were  more,  the  better,  but  I 
would  never  advife  the  making  of  them  fo  deep  as  is  the 
general  Cuftom  ;  for  if  the  Earth  be  two  Feet  deep,  or 
two  and  a  Half  at  moft,  it  is  enough. 

If  your  Ground  is  a  wet  cold  Loam  or  Clay,  you 
fhould  raife  your  Borders  as  much  above  the  Level  of  the 
Surface  as  it  will  admit,  laying  fome  Stones  or  Rubbifh 
in  the  Bottom,  to  prevent  the  Roots  from  running  down¬ 
wards ;  but  if  you  plant  upon  a  Chalk  or  Gravel,  it  will 
be  better  to  raife  the  Borders  above  either  to  a  proper 
Thicknefs,  with  good  loamy  Earth,  than  to  fink  the  Bon¬ 
ders  by  removing  the  Chalk  or  Gravel ;  for  although 
thefe  are  removed  the  whole  Breadth  of  the  Border, 
which  we  may  allow  to  be  eight  Feet,  and  this  Trench 
filled  with  good  Earth,  yet  the  Roots  of  the  Trees  will 
in  a  few  Years  extend  this  Length,  and  then  meeting 
with  the  Chalk  or  Gravel,  will  occafion  the  Leaves  of 
the  Trees  to  turn  pale,  and  fall  off  early  in  the  Seafon, 
the  Fruit  will  be  fmall,  dry,  and  ill  flavoured,  and  the 
Shoots  of  the  Trees  will  be  weak.  But  where  the  Bor¬ 
ders  are  railed  upon  either  to  their  full  Height,  the  Roots 
will  not  ftrike  down  into  the  Gravel  or  Chalk,  but  ra¬ 
ther  extend  themfelves  near  the  Surface,  where  they  will 
meet  with  better  Soil:  And  as  thefe  Trees  are  of  long 
Duration,  and  old  Trees  are  not  only  more  fruitful  than 
young,  but  the  Fruit  larger  and  better  flavoured,  the  pro¬ 
viding  for  their  Continuance  is  abfolutely  necefiary. 

The  Soil  I  would  in  general  advife  for  thefe,  and  all 
other  Sorts  of  Fruit  Trees,  is  frefh  untried  Earth,  from 
a  Pafture  Ground,  taken  about  ten  Inches  deep,  with  the 
Turf,  and  laid  to  rot  and  mellow  at  leaft  twelve  Months 
before  it  is  ufed  ;  this  mull  be  often  turned,  to  fweeten 
and  imbibe  the  nitrous  Particles  of  the  Air. 

When  the  former  Soil  of  the  Border  is  taken  away, 
this  frefh  Earth  fhould  be  laid  on  ;  and  if  the  Borders  are 
filled  with  it  two  Months  before  the  Trees  are  planted, 
the  Ground  will  be  better  fettled,  and  not  fo  liable  to  fink 
after  the  Trees  are  planted:  In  filling  the  Borders,  the 
Ground  fhould  be  raifed  four  or  five  Inches  above  the 
Level  they  are  defigned,  to  allow  for  fettling. 

Your  Borders  being  thus  prepared,  make  Choice  of 
filch  Trees  as  are  but  of  one  Year’s  Growth  from  bud¬ 
ding  ;  and  if  your  Soil  is  dry,  or  of  a  middling  Temper, 
you  fhould  prefer  Qdqber  as  the  beft  Seafon  for  planting, 
efpecially  having  at  that  Time,  a  greater  Choice  of  Trees 
from  the  Nurfertes,  before  they  have  been  picked  and 
drawn  over  by  others.  The  Manner  of  preparing  thefe 
Ti  ■ees  for  planting  being  the  fame  of  other  Fruit  Trees, 
I  fhall  refer  the  Reader  to  the  Article  of  Peaches ,  where 
he  will  find  it  largely  treated  of.  But  do  not  cut  off  any 
Part  of  the  Plead  at  that  Time,  unlefs  there  are  any 
ftrong  foreright  Shoots  which  will  not  come  to  the 
Wall ;  they  may  be-taU  n  quite  away. 

Your  Trees  being  thus  prepared,  you  muft  mark  out 
the  Diftances  they  are  to  ftand,  which  in  a  good  ftrong 
Soil,  or  againfl  a  low  Wall,  fhould  be  twenty  Feet  or 
more  ;  but  in  a  moderate  one,  eighteen  Feet  is  a  go*d 
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reafonable  Diftance  ;  then  make  a  Hole  where  each 
Tree  is  to  Hand,  and  place  its  Stem  about  four  Inches 
from  the  Wall,  inclining  the  Head  thereto  ;  and  after 
having  fixed  the  Tree  in  the  Ground,  nail  the  Branches 
to  the  Wall,  to  prevent  their  fhaking,  and  cover  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground  round  the  Root  with  rotten 
Dung,  to  keep  out  the  Froft :  In  this  State  let  it  remain 
till  the  Beginning  of  March ,  when  if  the  Weather  is 
good,  unnail  the  Branches,  fo  as  not  todifturb  the  Roots; 
and,  being  provided  with  a  (harp  Knife,  put  your  Foot 
clofe  to  the  Stem  of  the  Tree  ;  and  holding  with  your 
Left-hand  the  Bottom  of  the  Tree,  to  prevent  its  t  eing 
difturbed,  with  your  Right  cut  off  the  Head  of  the  Tree, 
if  it  has  but  one  Stem,  or  where  it  may  have  two  or 
more  Shoots,  each  of  them  muff  be  fhortened,  to  about 
four  or  five  Eyes  above  the  Bud,  fo  that  the  Hoping  Side 
may  be  toward  the  Wall. 

In  Spring,  if  the  Weather  proves  dry,  you  mull;  now 
and  then  give  your  Trees  a  gentle  Refrefhing  with  Wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  if  you  obferve  to  water  them  with  a  Rofe  to 
the  watering  Pot,  all  over  their  Heads,  it  will  greatly 
help  them  ;  alfo  lay  fome  Turf,  in  the  Manner  direded 
for  Apples,  or  fome  other  Mulch,  round  their  Roots,  to 
prevent  their  drying  during  the  Summer  Seafon,  as  new 
Branches  are  produced  in  Spring,  oblerve  to  nail  them  to 
the  Wall  in  a  horizontal  Pofition  ;  andfuch  Shoots  as  are 
produced  fore-right,  mud  be  entirely  difplaced.  This 
mud  be  repeated  as  often  as  it  is  neceftary,  to  prevent 
their  hanging  from  the  Wall,  but  by  no  Means  ftop  any 
of  the  Shoots  in  Summer. 

A.t  Michaelmas,  when  the  Trees  have  done  growing, 
you  rauft  unnail  their  Branches,  and  fhorten  them  in 
Proportion  to  their  Strength  ;  a  vigorous  Branch  may 
be  left  eight  or  nine  Inches  long,  but  a  weak  one  not 
above  five  or  fix.  I  fuppofe  many  People  will  wonder  at 
this  Direction,  efpecially  having  allowed  fuch  a  Diftance 
between  the  Trees,  believing  the  Wall  will  never  be  fil¬ 
led  by  this  Management ;  but  my  Reafon  for  it  is,  that 
I  would  have  no  Part  of  the  Wall  lefr  unfurnifhed  with 
bearing  Wood  ;  which  mud  be  the  Cafe,  if  the  Bran¬ 
ches  are  left  to  a  greater  Length  at  fir  ft  ;  for  it  feldom 
happens,  that  more  Buds  than  two  or  three  fhoot  for 
Branches  ;  and  thefe  are,  for  the  mod  Part,  fuch  as 
are  at  the  extreme  Part  of  the  laft  Year’s  Wood  ;  fo  that 
all  the  lower  Part  of  the  Shoots  become  naked,  nor  will 
they  ever  after  produce  Shoots  ;  and  this  is  the  Reafon 
we  fee  fo  many  Trees  which  have  their  bearing  Wood 
fituated  only  in  the  extreme  Part  of  the  Tree. 

When  you  have  fhortened  the  Shoots,  be  fure  to  nail 
them  as  horizontally  as  poftible,  for  upon  this  it  is  that 
the  future  Good  oi  the  Free  chiefly  depends. 

The  2d  Summer  obferve,  as  in  the  ift,  to  difplaceaU 
fore-right  Shoots,  as  they  are  produced,  nailing  in  the 
other  clofe  to  the  Wall  horizontally,  fo  that  the  Middle 
of  the  Tree  may  be  kept  open  ;  never  fhorten  any  of 
the  Shoots  in  Summer,  unlefs  to  furnifh  Branches  to  fill 
vacant  Places  on  the  Wall  ;  and  never  do  tins  later  than 
April ,  for  Reafons  given  in  the  Article  of  Peaches.  At 
Michaelmas  fhorten  thefe  Shoots  as  directed  lor  the  firft: 
Year  ;  the  ftrong  ones  may  be  left  nine  or  ten  Inches, 
and  the  weak  ones  fix  or  feven  at'moft. 

The  following  Year’s  Management  will  be  nearly  the 
fame,  but  obferve,  that  Apricots  produce  their  Bloftona 
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Buds,  not  only  upon  the  laft;  Year’s  Wood,  but  alfo  up¬ 
on  the  Curfons  or  Spurs,  which  are  produced  from  the 
two  Years  Wood  ;  great  Care  fhould  therefore  be  had 
in  the  Summer  Management,  not  to  hurt  or  difplace 
thefe ;  obferve  alfo  to  fhorten  your  Branches  at  the  Win¬ 
ter  Pruning,  fo  as  to  furnifti  frefh  Wood  in  every  Part 
of  the  Tree,  and  be  fure  to  cut  out  entirely  all  luxuri¬ 
ant  Branches,  or  difplace  them  as  foon  as  they  are  produ¬ 
ced,  which,  if  left  to  grow,  would  exhauft;  the  Nourifh- 
ment  from  the  bearing  Branches,  which,  in  my  Opinion, 
cannot  be  too  ftrong,  provided  they  are  kindly  ;  for  the 
more  vigorous  your  Tree  is,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  refill 
the  Injuries  of  the  Weather;  and  I  have  often  feen  Trees 
brought  to  fo  weak  a  Condition,  as  to  be  able  only  faint¬ 
ly  to  blow  their  Bloftoms,  and  then  moll  or  all  of  the 
bearing  Branches  have  died  ;  which  has  given  Occafion 
to  the  Owner  to  imagine  it  was  the  EfFe£t  of  a  Blight, 
when,  in  reality,  it  was  only  for  Want  of  right  Manage¬ 
ment.  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  half  the  Blights  we  hear 
complained  of,  proceed  from  nothing elfe  but  this.. 

Thefe  few  Rules,  well  executed,  together  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  Obfervation  and  Care,  will  be  fufficient,  and  I  believe 
the  Reader  will  find  what  has  beenfaid,  if  duly  attended 
to,  will  anfwer  his  Defign  ;  for,  without  diligent  Obfer¬ 
vation,  there  can  be  no  luch  Thing  asafkilful  Manager, 
let  him  have  ever  fo  many  or  good  Inftru£lions  laid 
down  to  him. 

■  The  Bruffels  and  Breda  Apricots,  being  for  the  mod 
part,  planted  for  Standards,  will  require  very  little  Prun¬ 
ing  ;  only  obferve  to  take  out  all  dead  Wood,  or  fuch 
Branches  as  crofs  each  other  ;  this  mud  be  done  early  in 
Autumn,  or  in  Spring  after  the  cold  Weather  is  pall, 
that  the  Part  may  not  Canker  where  the  Incifion  is  made. 

ARMERIUS,  Sweet  William.  See  Dianthus. 

ARNICA.  L.  G.  P.  Doronicutn.  B.  P.  Leopardibane. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  common  Empalement  is  ficaly,  and  fhorter  than  the 
P.ays  of  the  Flower.  It  hath  a  compound  Flower ,  the  Bor¬ 
der  or  Rays,  being  compofed  of  many  female  Flowers,  which 
fpread  open,  and  cut  into  three  Parts  at  their  End ;  the 
Difk,  or  Middle ,  has  many  hermaphrodite  Flowers,  which 
are  tubulous ,  and  are  cut  into  three  unequal  Segments  at  the 
Brim  ;  tbefe  have  each  five  fbort  Stamina,  which  are 
crowned  with  oblong  Summits.  The  female  Flowers  have 
alfo  fve  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina ,  but  no  Summits  ;  in  the  her¬ 
maphrodite  Flowers  the  Germen  is  fituated  below  the  Flower, 
fupporting  a  fender  Jhori  Style ,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma. 
'The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  Jingle  oblong  Seed,  crown¬ 
ed  with  long  flender  Down. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Arnic  a  foliis  ovatis  integris ,  caulinis  geminis  oppo- 
fitis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  884.  Arnica  with  entire  oval  Leaves, 
and  thofe  on  the  Stalks  growing  oppofite  by  Pairs.  Leo- 
pardfbane  with  a  Plantain  Leaf. 

2.  Arnica  foliis  alternis  ferratis.  Hall.  Helvet.  737. 
Arnica  with  fawed  Leaves  growing  alternately.  Leopardf- 
bane  with  a  fweet  Root. 

3.  ArnicA  foliis  ovatis  denticulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
885.  Arnica  with  oval  indented  Leaves.  Dandelion  with 
an  Elecampane  Leaf. . 

The  til  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps ,  and  ma¬ 
ny  Mountains  in  Germany,  and  other  cold  Parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  is  greatly  efteemed  by  the  Germans  for  its  me¬ 
dicinal 
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InfUnces  of  their  being  killed,  except  in  the  hardFrofts 
of '1683,  and  17;  ?.  In  thefe  two  Winters  moft  of  the 
Artichokes  were  deftroyed  in  England ;  in  the  laft  of  thefe 
Winters,  it  happened  from  the  little  Care  which  was 
taken  of  them,  there  having  been  no  Froft  for  fo  many 
Years  before,  which  had  injured  them,  that  few  People 
ufed  any  Care  to  preferve  them  ;  but  fince  that  hard 
Troft,  many  People  have  run  into  the  other  Extreme  of 
covering  all  their  Roots  of  Artichokes  with  long  Dung 
every  Winter,  which  is  a  very  bad  Method,  becaute  the 
Dung  lying  near  the  Roots,  is  very  apt  to  rot  the  beft 
Plants  ;  therefore  I  would  advife  the  Earthing  or  Land¬ 
ing  of  the  Artichokes  to  be  deferred  till  the  Middle,  or 
latter  End  of  November,  provided  the  Seafon  continues 
mild  ;  and  towards  Cbrijlmas ,  if  there  is  any  Danger  of 
fevere  Frofts,  to  lay  a  Quantity  of  long  Dung,  Peale 
Haulm,  Tanners  Bark,  or  any  other  light  Covering 
over  the  Ridges  of  Earth,  which  will  keep  out  the 
Froft;  and  this  being  at  a  Diftance  from  the.Roots, 
will  not  injure  them  ;  but  this  Covering  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  off  the  Beginning  of  February,  or  fooner,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Seafon  is  mild,  or  at  leaft  fo  foon  as  the  Wea¬ 
ther  is  fo,  otherwife  the  Plants  will  be  injured  by  its  ly¬ 
ing  too  long  upon  them. 

It  will  alfo  be  a  good  Method,  when  any  of  the  Roots 
are  dug  up  in  Autumn,  to  bury  them  deep- in  the  Ground 
in  a  Pit  till  Spring,  or  lay  them  in  a  Heap,  fo  as  they 
may  be  eafily  covered  in  hard  Frofts  ;  and  thefe  may  be 
a  Supply,  if  thofe  in  the  Ground  are  deftroyed, 

When  you  have  thus  earthed  them  up,  you  have  no¬ 
thing  more  to  do  till  February  or  March,  by  which 
Time  they  will  have  grown  through  the  Ridge  of  the 
Earth  ;  and,  when  the  Weather  is  proper,  muft  be 
dreffed  as  was  before  directed. 

When  you  have  a  Mind  to  make  a  new  Plantation, 
after  having  dug  and  buried  fome  very  rotten  Dung  in  the 
Ground  allotted  for  that  Purpofe,  make  Choice  of  fuch 
of  ycur  Plants  as  were  taken  from  old  Stocks,  which  are 
clear,  found,  and  not  woody,  having  fome  Fibres  to 
their  Bottom  ;  then  with  your  Knife  cut  off  that  knob¬ 
bed  woody  Parr,  which  joined  them  to  the  Stock;  and 
.if  that  cuts  crifp  and  tender,  it  is  a  Sign  of  its  Goodnefs, 
but  if  tough  and  ftringv,  throw  it  away  as  good  for  no¬ 
thing,  and  cut  off  the  large  outflde  Leaves  pretty  low, 
that  the  Middle,  or  Heart  Leaves,  may  be  above  them. 
Your  Plants  being  thus  prepared  (if  the  Weather  is  ve¬ 
ry  dry,  or  the  Plants  have  been  at  any  Time  taken  from 
the  Stocks,  it  will  be  proper  to  let  them  upright  in  a  Tub 
of  Water  for  three  or  four  Hours  before  they  are  plant¬ 
ed,  which  will  greatly  refrefh  them),  you  muft  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Planting,  which  muft  be  done  by  ranging  a  Line 
acrofs  the  Ground,  in  order  to  their  being  placed  exact¬ 
ly  in  a  Row,  and,  with  a  Meafure  Stick,  plant  them  at 
two  Feet  Diftance  from  each  other  in  the  Rows,  and  if 
defigned  for  a  full  Crop,  five  Feet  Diftance  Row  from 
Fmw  ;  your  Plants  muft  be  fet  about  four  Inches  deep, 
and  the  Earth  clofed  very  faft  to  their  Roots,  obferving 
if  the  Seafon  proves  dry,  to  give  them  water  two  or  three 
Times  a  Week,  until  they  are  growing,  after  which  they 
feldom  require  any. 

N.  B.  You  may  fow  a  thin  Crop  of  Spinage  upon  the 
Ground  before  you  plant  your  Plants,  obferving  to  clear 
it  from  about  them  after  it  is  come  up. 
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Thefe  Plants,'  in  a  kindly  Seafon,  or  a  moift  Soil,  will 
produce  the  largeft  and  beft  Artichokes  fome  Time  in 
Augujl  and  September,  after  all  thofe  from  the  old  Stocks 
are  paft  ;  fo  that  if  you  intend  to  continue  your  Arti¬ 
chokes  through  the  whole  Seafon,  you  muft  make  a  new 
Plantation  every  Year,  otherwife  you  cannot  pofiibly 
have  Fruit  longer  than  two  or  three  Months. 

If  any  of  thofe  planted  in  Spring,  fhould  not  Fruit  in 
Autumn,  you  may,  at  the  Seafon  cf  Earthing  your 
Roots,  tie  up  the  Leaves  with  a  fmall  Willow  Twig, 
Cfr.  and  lay  the  Earth  up  clofe  to  it,  fo  that  the  Top 
of  the  Plant  may  be  above  Ground,  and  when  the  Froft 
comes  on,  if  you  will  cover  the  Top  with  a  little  Straw, 
or  Peafe  Haulm,  to  prevent  their  being  killed  by  it, 
thefe  Plants  Will  produce  Fruit  in  Winter,  or  early  in 
the  Spring.  , 

But  in  thofe  Plantations  where  you  intend  to  plant 
other  Things  between  your  Artichokes,  you  muft  allow 
nine  or  ten  Feet  between  the  Rows,  as  is  often  pradtifed 
by  the  Kitchen  Gardeners  near  London ,  who  fow  the 
Ground  between  with  Radilhes  or  Spinage,  and  plant 
two  Rows  of  Cauliflowers,  at  four  Feet  Diftance  Row 
from  Row,  and  two  Feet  and  a  Half  Diftance  in  the 
Rows  between  them  ;  fo  that  there  are  always  five  Feet 
allowed  for  the  Artichokes  to  grow  ;  and  in  May,  when 
the  Radifhes  or  Spinage  are  taken  off,  they  fow  a  Row 
of  Cucumbers  for  Pickling,  exahily  between  the  two 
Rows  of  Cauliflowers,  and  at  three  Feet  Diftance  from 
each  other  ;  and  between  the  Rows  of  Cauliflowers  and 
the  Artichokes,  plant  a  Row  of  Cabbages  or  Savoys  for 
Winter  Ufe,  which,  when  the  Cauliflowers  are  drawn 
off',  and  the  Artichokes  gathered,  will  have  full  Liberty 
to  grow ;  and  by  this  Means  the  Ground  is  fully  employed 
the  whole  Seafon.  This  has  long  been  the  Practice  of 
the  Kitchen  Gardeners  near  London,  who  pay  large  Rents 
for  their  Land,  fo  are  obliged  to  get  as  many  Crops  in  a 
Year  from  it  as  poflible. 

In  thofe  which  are  planted  at  five  Feet  Diftance  Row 
from  Row,  you  may  plant  in  every  other  Row  a  Line 
of  Cabbages  or  Savoys  for  Winter  Ufe,  which  will  be 
gone  by  the  Time  of  landing  them  up  ;  in  the  doing  of 
which  you  muft  lay  the  whole  five  Feet  of  Earth  into 
one  Ridge,  except  the  Ground  be  extreme  ftiff,  or  the 
Plants  young,  in  both  which  Cafes  you  may  lay  only 
three  Feet  and  a  Half  of  the  Ground  in  the  Ridge  over 
the  Roots,  and  the  Remainder  may  be  laid  in  a  fmall 
Ridge  between  ;  the  fame  Compafsof  Ground  muft  alfo 
be  allowed  where  they  are  planted  at  a  wider  Diftance. 

And  if  in  Spring  your  Stocks  fhoot  very  weak,  which 
may  have  been  occafioned  by  bard  Froft,  or  too  much 
Wet,  you  muft  then  uncover  them,  and  with  a  Spade 
loofen  and  break  the  Earth  about  them,  raifing  a  Tmall 
Hill  about  each  Stock,  levelling  the  reft  between  the 
Rows,  which  will  greatly  help  them;  and  in  three  Weeks, 
or  a  Month  after,  they  are  commonly  fit  to  flip. 

Thofe  Artichokes  which  are  planted  in  a  moift  rich 
Soil,  will  always  produce  the  largeft  and  beft  Fruit  ;  fo 
that  where  fuch  a  Soil  can  be  obtained,  it  will  be  proper 
to  make  a  frefh  Plantation  every  Spring  to  fucceed  the 
old  Stocks,  and  fupply  the  Table  in  AutumiT.  But  the 
Roots  will  not  live  through  the  Winter  in  a  moift  Soil, 
fo  that  your  Stocks  which  you  intend  ftiould  remain,  to 
fupply  the  Table  early,  and  to  furnifh  Plants,  fhould  be 
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in  a  drier  Situatiort.  You  fliould  always  obferve  to  plant 
thefein  an  open  Situation,  and  not  under  the  Drip  of  Trees, 
where  they  will  draw  up  very  tall,  and  produce  fmall 
infigtiificant  Fruit. 

ARTICHOKES  of  Jerufalem.  See  Helianthus, 
ARUM.  Wake  Robin,  or  Cuckow  Pint. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  bath  a  large  oblong  Spatha ,  which  is  clofed  at 
the  Bottom ,  comprejj'cd  in  the  Middle ,  and  coloured  within  ; 
the  Spadix  is  ftngle,Jhaped  like  a  Club  at  the  Top,  and  por¬ 
ter  than  the  Spatha ,  upon  which  the  Germen  are  fituated. 

It  hath  no  Petals  nor  Stamina,  bid  many  four  cornered  Sum¬ 
mits,  fitting  clofe  tothe  Germen,  with  a  double  Row  of  Flairs 
between  them,  which  adhere  to  the  Spadix.  There  are 
many  Germen  which  furround  the  upper  Part  of  the  Spadix , 
which  are  oval,  having  no  Styles ,  but  have  bearded  Stig¬ 
ma  :  The  Germen  afterward  become  globular  Bernes,  with 
one  Cell,  having  round  Seeds. 

This  Plant  is  called  Wake  Robin,  from  the  fharp  a- 
crid  Tade,  which,  if  eaten,  will  occafion  a  violent  Pain 
in  every  Part  of  the  Mouth  and  Throat,  attended  com¬ 
monly  with  a  great  Defluxion  of  Water. 

The  Species  are, 

r.  Arum  acaule  foliis  hafatis  integerrimis  fpadice  cla- 
vato.  Flort.  <  liff.  434.  Arum  without  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  which  are  entire,  and  a  Club-fliaped  Spadix. 
This  is  the  Arum  vulgare,  C.B.P.  195.  Common  Arum, 
or  Wake  Robin,  with  (potted  and  plain  Leaves. 

2.  Arum  acaule  folds  haftatis  acutis  petiolis  longifftmis 
fpathd  maxima  erefla.  Arum  without  Stalk,  pointed 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  with  very  long  Petals,  and  a  large 
upright  Spatha.  Larged  Italian  Arum,  with  white  Veins. 

3.  Arum  acaule  folds  hafatis  fpatbd  declinatd  fliformi- 
fubulatd ,  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  9 66..  Arum  without  Stalk, 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  a  declining  Spatha,  which  is 
narrow  and  Awl-fhaped.  Ari far  urn fore  intenuem ,  iAc.  T. 
I*6i.  Friars  Cowl  with  a  Flower  ending  in  a  (lender  Tail. 

4.  Arum  acaule  folds  cordato-oblongis  fpatbd  bifida  fpa¬ 
dice  in  curve,  Hort.  Cliff.  435.  Arum  without  Stalk,  oblong 
Heart-fliaped  Leaves,  a  bifid  Spatha,  and  an  incurved 
Spadix.  Greater  broad  leaved  Friars  Cowl. 

5.  Arum  acaule  foliis  lanceolatis  fpadice  fetaceo  declina- 
to.  Flort.  Cliff".  345. .  Arum  without  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  and  a  bridly  declining  Spadix.  Narrow-leaved 
Friars  Cowl  of  Diofcordes. 

6.  Arum  acaule  foliis  haflato-cordatis  acutis  an  ulis  ob- 
iufis.  Flort.  Cliff.  434.  Arum  without  Stalk,  pointed  Spear 
Heart-fnaped  Leaves,  with  obtufe  Angles. 

7.  Arum  acaule  foliis  ternatis.  Flor.  Virg.  1 13.  Three 
leaved  Arum  without  Stalk.  Smaller  three  leaved  Arum 
of  Virginia  with  a  green  Piflil. 

8.  Arum  folds  pedatis,  foliolis  lanceolatis  integerrimis 
aquantibus  fpatham  fpadice  longiorem.  Arum  with  branch¬ 
ing  Leaves,  compofed  of  Spear-fhaped  entire  Lobes, 
which  are  equal,  and  the  Spatha  much  longer  than  the 
Spadix.  Dracunculus  polypbylius.  Common  Dragon. 

9.  Aru  m  foliis  pedatis,  foliolis  lanceolatis  integerrimis 
fuperantibus  fpatham  fpadice  breviorem.  P.  L.  Arum  with 
branching  Leaves,  the  upper  being  compofed  of  Spear- 
fhaped  entire  Lobes,  and  the  Spatha  (horter  than  the 
Spadix.  Smaller  dwarf  Arum  with  many  Leaves. 

10.  Arum  acaule  foliis  triiobis  fore Jefjile.  Plor.Zeyl. 
326.  Three  leaved  Arum  without  Stalks,  and  a  Fiower 
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growing  clofe  to  the  Root.  Broad  leaved  low  Arum  of  Cey¬ 
lon  with  a  fcarlet  Pidil. 

1 1.  Arum  acaule  foliis  pelt  at  is  ovatis  repandis  baft  fe¬ 
nd  bifdis.  Flort.  Cliff.  434.  Arum  without  Stalk,  Target- 
(haped  oval  Leaves,  waved  and  finuated  at  their  Edges, 
and  divided  into  two  Parts  at  their  Bafe.  Greated  Adgyp- 
tian  Arum,  vulgarly  called  Colocafia. 

1  2.  Arum  acaule  foliis  cordatis  nervofis  fori  bus fcfp.libus. 
Arum  without  Stalk,  nervous  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  and 
Flowers  without  Petals.  American  Arum  with  a  Beet 
Leaf  called  Scunk  Weed. 

13.  Arum  acaule  folds  cordatis  angulatis  divaricatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  966.  Arum  without  Stalk,  and  Heart- 
fhaped  Leaves,w  hich  are  angular,  and  fpread  from  each 
other.  Arum  without  Stalk,  and  Spear-fhaped  Leaves. 

14.  Arum  acaule  folds  cordatis  obtufts  mucronatis  an- 
gulis  rotundatis.  FI.  C.  435.  Arum  without  Stalk,  blunt 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  pointed,  and  the  Angles 
rounded.  This  is  commonly  called  Edder  in  America. 

j 

15.  Arum  acaule  foliis  pelt  at  is  ovatis  integerrimis  baft 
femibifidis.  H.  C.  453.  Arum  without  Stalk,  and  oval  Tar- 
get-fhaped  Leaves,  whofeBafe  are  (lightly  divided  in  two 
Parts.  ^Eatable  Arum  with  a  Water  Lily  Leaf. 

16.  Arum  acaule  foliis  fa  git  tat  is  acuminatis  nervofts. 
Arum,  without  Stalk,  and  Lance-fliaped  Leaves,  which 
are  pointed  and  ribbed.  Greated  1 Egyptian  Arum,  or 
Colocafia  with  blackifh  Stalks. 

17.  Aru  m  acaule  foliis  hafatis  acuminatis  fpathd  mu - 
cronatd  revolutd.  Arum  without  Stalk,  Lance-fhaped 
pointed  Leaves,  and  a  pointed  Spatha,  which  is  twilled. 
Dwarf  broad  leaved  Arum  of  Ceylon  with  a  purple  Pidil. 

18.  Arum  caulcfcer.s  foliis  fagittatis  fpathd  declinatd 
claufd.  Stalky  Arum  with  Lance-fhaped  Leaves,  and  a 
declining  Spatha,  which  is  fhut  up.  Tree-like  Arum  with 
Lance-fhaped  Leaves  ;  Commonly  called  Dumb  Cane. 

19.  Arum  acaule  foliis  oblongo-cordatls  auriculis  rotun- 
dioribus.  Arum  without  Stalk,  oblong  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves,  w'ith  round  Ears.  Arum  with  large  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves,  and  a  red  knotted  Root. 

The  id  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Woods,  and  on  fha- 
dy  Banks' in  mod  Parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom  admit¬ 
ted  into  Gardens,  but  being  a  medicinal  Plant,  it  is  here 
inferted  to  introduce  the  other  Species.  There  are  two 
Varieties  of  this,  one  with  plain  Leaves,  and  the  other 
hath  Leaves  full  of  black  Spots ;  but  thefe  are  only  acci¬ 
dental  Varieties,  which,  arife  from  the  fame  Seeds.  The 
Roots  of  this  are  ordered  by  the  College  of  Pbyficians 
tobeufed  in  a  Powder  which  bears  the  Title  of  the  Plant ; 
but  thefe  Roots  are  generally  gatheredin  the  Spring,  when 
the  Leaves  are  in  full  Vigour,  fo  that  the  Roots  fhrink 
and  foon  loofe  their  pungent  Quality  ;  but  thofe  which 
are  taken  up  when  the  Leaves  decay,  will  continue  good 
a  whole  Year,  and  retain  their  Pungency  the  iame  as 
when  fird  taken  up.  The  not  obfervmg  this,  has  brought 
the  Medicine  into  Difrepute.  It  flowers  in  April ,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  ffuly. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  The  Leaves 
are  very  large  and  rife  a  Foot  and  a  hall  high,  running 
out  to  a  Point ;  thefe  are  finely  veined  with  white,  inter- 
fperfed  with  black  Spots,  which,  together  with  the  fine 
fhining  green  of  their  Surface,  make  a  pretty  Variety. 
The  Flowers  grow  near  a  Foot  high,  and  have  very  long 
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upright  Spathas,  which  are  of  a  pale  green,  inclining  to 
■white  ;  thefe  appear  the  End  of  April ,  or  Beginning  of 
May,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  in  Augujl  ;  this  propagates 
very  fail  by  Offsets  from  the  Root,  and  will  thrive  in 
any  Soil  or  Situation.  The  beff  Time  to  tranfplarit 
them  is  from  the  Time  the  Seeds  are  ripe,  to  the  End 
of  October,  by  which  Time  they  will  be  putting  out 
new  Fibres. 

The  3d,  4th,  and  5  th  Sorts  have  been  generally  fepa- 
rated  from  this  Genus,  and  were  didinguifhed  by  the 
Title  of  Arif  arum,  or  Friar’s  Cowl,  from  the  Refem- 
blance  the  Flower  has  in  Shape  to  the  Hoods  or  Cowls 
worn  by  that  Order.  >  Thefe  are  very  low  Plants,  their 
Leaves  having  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  and  the  Flowers 
grow  clofe  to  the  Ground.  They  flower  in  April,  but  fel- 
dom  produce  Seeds  in  England  ;  they  multiply  faff  by 
Offsets,  and  fhould  have  a  fhady  Situation  :  The  Time 
for  tranfplanting  the  Roots  is  the  fame  as  for  the  former. 
They  are  preferved  in  forne  Gardens  for  Variety,  but 
have  little  Beauty  to  recommend  them. 

The  6th  and  7  th  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  Virginia  and 
Carolina,  from  whence  I  received  their  Roots ;  thefe  ne¬ 
ver  rife  with  Stalks,  but  their  Leaves  arife  immediately 
from  the  Roots,  having  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  the  Flowers, 
which  have  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  come  up  between  their 
Leases  ;  they  appear  in  May,  but  having  little  Beauty, 
the  Plants  are  only  kept  in  Botanic  Gardens  for  Variety. 
They  will  live  in  the  open  Air,  if  planted  in  a  iheltered 
Situation,  or  if  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  is  covered 
with  Tan  to  keep  out  the  Frod,  and  will  thrive  better 
in  the  full  Ground,  than  in  Pots.  They  are  propagated 
by  Offsets,  for  they  do  not  produce  Seeds  in  England. 

The  8th  Sort  is  the  comrpon  Dragon,  which  is  ufed 
in  Medicine,  and  is  preferved  in  Gardens  to  fupply  the 
Markets :  It  grows  naturally  in  moil  of  the  Southern 
Parts  0$ Europe.  This  Plant  hath  a  large  tuberous  flefhy 
Root,  which,  in  the  Spring  puts  up  a  ffrait  Stalk  about 
three  Feet  high,  fpotted  like  the  Belly  of  a  Snake  ;  at 
the  Top  it  fp reads  out  into  Leaves,  which  are  cut  into 
feVeral  narrow  Segments,  aimed  to  the  Bottom  ;  thefe 
are  fpread  open  like  a  Hand  ;  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  the 
Flower  is  produced,  which  is  in  Shape  like  the  Common 
Arum,  having  a  very  long  Spatha  of  a  dark  purple  Co¬ 
lour,  {landing  ere6t,  with  a  large  Piftil  of  the  fame  Co¬ 
lour,  fo  that  when  it  is  in  Flower,  it  makes  no  un plead¬ 
ing  Appearance  ;  but  the  Flower  hath  fo  drong  a  Scent 
of  Carrion,  that  few  Perfons  can  endure  it ;  for  which 
Reafon  it  hath  been  banifhed  mod  Gardens  ;  but  was  it 
not  for  this,  a  few  of  the  Plants  might  merit  a  Place  in 
Gardens  for  the  Oddnefs  of  the  Flower.  It  is  very  har¬ 
dy,  fo  will  grow  in  any  Soil  or  Situation,  and  propagates 
fad  by  Offsets  from  the  Root.  The  Time  to  tranfplant 
it,  is  in  Autumn,  when  their  Leaves  decay  :  It  flowers 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  Stalks  decay  in  September. 
There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  variegated  Leaves  and 
Stalks,  it  is  equally  hardy  with  the  common  Sort,  and 
may  be  propagated  in  Plenty,  but  fhould  be  planted  in 
poor  Ground,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  plain, 
which  it  is  apt  to  do  in  rich  Land. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moid  Places  in  Virgi¬ 
nia  and  New  England,  but  is  very  difficult  to  preferve 
long  in  a  Garden.  I  received  fome  Roots  of  this  from 
New  England,  which  continued  two  Years ;  but  the  Soil 
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being  dry,  they  decayed  in  Summer.  Thefe  fhould  have 
a  moid  fhady  Situation,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive  : 
The  Leaves  are  divided  like  thofe  of  the  former,  but  are 
fmaller,  and  rarely  grow  more  than  nine  Inches  high  ; 
the  Flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  common  Arum,  but 
the  Piftil  is  longer  than  tire  Spatha.  It  flowers  in  June , 
and  the  Stalks  decay  in  Autumn. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon,  and  fome 
other  Parts  of  India,  fo  is  very  impatient  of  Cold  :  It  is 
a  Plant  of  humble  Growth  ;  the  Leaves  come  up  from 
the  Root,  having  Foot  Stalks  about  tour  Inches  long  ; 
thele  are  divided  into  three  Lobes,  which  terminate  in 
Points  ;  the  Flower  rifes  immediately  from  the  Root, 
danding  on  a  very  lhort  Foot  Stalk  ;  the  Spatha  is  long, 
ere£t,  and  of  a  fine  Scarlet  within,  as  is  alio  the  Pidil. 
This  ulltally  appears  in  May,  and  the  Leaves  decay  in 
Augujl,  but  new  ones  foon  after  rife  from  the  Root.  This 
Plant  mud  be  placed  in  the  Tan  Bed  of  the  Bark  Stove. 
It  is  propagated  by  Offsets  from  the  Root,  which  come 
out  in  Plenty  when  the  Plants  are  in  Health. 

The  11th,  13th,  14th,  15  th,  and  16th  Sorts,  have 
mild  Roots,  which  are  eaten  by  the  Inhabitants  of  all 
the  hot  Countries,  where  they  grow  naturally,  and  fome 
of  the  Sorts  are  cultivated  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Sugar 
Colonies,  as  efculent  Plants,  their  Roots  being  condant- 
ly  eaten,  as  alfo  are  the  Leaves  of  fome  of  the  Sorts* 
particularly  the  1  5  th,  which  they  call  Indian  Kale :  The 
Leaves  of  this  are  boiled,  and  fupply  the  Want  of  other 
Greens.  As  there  is  a  condant  fuccedion  of  thefe  all  the 
Year,  fo  a  fmall  Spot  of  Ground,  planted  with  thefe 
Roots,  will  be  fufficient  to  fupply  a  large  Family.  It  is 
edeemed  a  wholefome  Green  ;  and  in  thofe  Countries 
where  many  of  the  common  European  Vegetables  are 
with  Difficulty  produced,  this  proves  a  good  Succedaneum ; 
but  they  feem  to  make  little  Didincfion  of  the  Species  ; 
for  I  have  received  the  Roots  of  three  Sorts,  by  the  com¬ 
mon  Title  of  Edder ;  but  I  fuppofe  the  14th  Sort  is  the 
modcommonly  cultivated  there  for  their  Roots. The  1 6th 
Sort  has  not  been  many  Years  introduced  among  them, 
for  it  came  originally  from  the  Spanifh  Wejl-Indies ,  where 
it  grows  in  great  Plenty.  Both  thefe  have  larger  Roots 
than  the  1  5th,  for  which  Reafcn  they  are  preferred  to  it. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  preferved  by  thofe  who  are  curious 
in  collecting  exotics,  for  the  Variety  of  their  Leaves  ; 
for  their  Flowers  have  very  little  Beauty,  nor  do  they 
often  appear  in  this  Country.  The  Plants  are  propaga¬ 
ted  eadly  by  Offsets  from  their  Roots,  which  they  put 
out  plentifully  :  Thefe  muff  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with 
rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed,  to  promote  their 
taking  Root  ;  and  if  they  are  afterward  continued  in  the 
Bark  Stove,  they  will  make  great  Progrefs,  and  their 
Leaves  will  be  very  large.  They  may  be  kept  in  a  dry 
Stove,  upon  Shelves,  after  they  are  well  effablifhed  in 
the  Pots,  but  will  not  be  fo  drong  as  the  other.  Thefe 
Sorts  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England, 
at  any  Time  of  the  Year,  fo  fhould  condantly  remain 
in  the  Steve,  where  a  Plant  or  two  of  each  Sort  w  ill: 
make  a  pleafing  Variety  with  their  large  Leaves,  which 
continue  through  the  Year. 

The  1 2th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America. 
This  requires  a  moid  Soil,  and  fliady  Situation,  but  is 
hardy  in  refpeAt  of  Cold.  It  flowered  two  Years 
in  the  Garden  at  Cbelfea ,  but  in  a  very  dry  Seafon  decay- 
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cd.  The  Flowers  came  up  before  there  was  any  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  Leaves  ;  the  Spatha  was  large,  and  the 
Piftil  fhort  and  blunt  ;  the  female  Flowers  were  ranged 
each  between  a  Sort  of  Checque  Work,  which  was  dia¬ 
gonal  to  the  Piffil  ;  the  Flower  decayed  without  any  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  Seed. 

The  Roots  of  the  17th  Sort  I  received  from  India  ; 
this  annually  flowers  in  May  ;  the  Leaves  grow  near  the 
Ground,  having  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  divided  into 
three  fharp  pointed  Lobes  ;  the  Flower  comes  up  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  Root,  upon  a  fhort  Foot  Stalk  ;  the  Spa¬ 
tha  is  long  and  turns  downward,  but  the  Pifl.il  fcands 
erect  :  They  are  both  of  a  very  deep  purple  Colour,  and 
frneli  almolt  like  the  Flower  of  Dragon  ;  this  never  hath 
any  Appearance  of  Seeds,  but  is  propagated  by  Offsets 
from  the  Roots.  It  is  tender,  fo  mud  be  conflantly  kept 
in  the  Bark  Stove,  otherwife  it  will  not  thrive  in  England. 

The  1 8th  Sort  rifesto  the  Height  of  fix  or  feven  Feet, 
with  a  green  jointed  Stalk,  as  large  as  a  walking  Stick  ; 
the  Leaves  are  placed  irregularly  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks, 
growing  in  a  Cluffer  :  Thefe  are  oblong,  and  of  a  light 
green  Colour  ;  from  between  the  Leaves  the  Flowers 
come  out  on  every  Side  of  the  Stalk  ;  thefe  have  a  long 
Spatha  of  a  pale  green  Colour,  marked  in  every  Part  with 
white  Spots:  They  have  no  Foot  Stalks,  but  fit  clofe  to 
the  Stem  of  the  Plant  ;  at  their  firft  Appearance  they 
ftanderedt,  foon  after  they  are  horizantal,  and  in  a  little 
Time  they  decline  downward  ;  their  lower  Part  is  fwel- 
ing  fo  far  as  the  Flowers  are  ranged  on  the  Piflil,  above 
which  it  is  greatly  contracted,  and  toward  the  Top  en¬ 
larges  again,  where  it  is  a  little  open,  (o  as  to  fhew  the 
naked  Part  of  the  Piflil,  but  is  twifted  again  at  the  Top. 
All  the  lower  Part  clofely  folds  over  the  Piflil,  fo  that  it 
is  fcarcely  difcernable,  unlefs  the  Spatha  is  opened,  which 
can  only  be  done  on  one  Side,  the  other  adhering  clofely 
to  the  Piflil,  fo  far  upward  as  the  Flowers  extend,  the 
naked  Part  of  the  Piflil  only  being  feparated  from  it  ; 
fo  that  the  female  Flowers  and  Stamina  are  ranged  only 
upon  one  Side  of  the  Piflil,  in  which  it  differs  from  all 
the  other  Species  which  I  have  feen. 

It  grows  naturally  in  the  Sugar  Iflands,  and  other 
warm  Parts  of  America ,  chiefly  in  the  low  Grounds  ; 
the  whole  Plant  abounds  with  an  acrid  Juice,  fo  that  if 
a  Leaf  or  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  broken,  and  applied  to  the 
Tip  of  the  Tongue,  iuoccafionsa  very  painful  Senfation, 
and  cccafions  the  falivary  Ducts  to  fwell,  and  brings  on 
on  a  great  Defiuxicn  of  Saliva  ;  the  Stalks  of  this  Plant 
are  fometimes  applied  to  the  Mouths  of  the  Negroes  by 
way  of  Punifhment.  It  is  propagated  by  cutting  off  the 
Stalks  into  Lengths  of  three  or  four  joints,  which  mull 
be  laid  to  dry  fix  Weeks  or  two  Months ;  for  if  the  wound¬ 
ed  Part  is  not  perfe&ly  healed  over  before  the  Cuttings 
are  planted,  they  will  rot  and  decay  :  Thefe  fhould  be 
planted  in  fmall  Pots  filled  wdth  light  fandy  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tan,  being  careful 
that  they  have  little  Wet,  until  they  have  made  good 
Roots;  when  they  are  well  eflablifhed  at  Bottom,  lome 
of  them  may  be  placed  in  a  dry  Stove,  and  others  plun¬ 
ged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Bark  Stove,  where  they  will 
make  the  greatefl  Progrcfs,  and  produce  more  Flow¬ 
ers  than  the  others.  It  is  tender,  fo  muff  be  conffant- 
ly  kept  in  the  Stove,  and  fhould  have  very  little  Wet 
in  Winter. 
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The  19th  Sort  grows  low  ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  tnc 
Leaves  being  very  fhort,  and  furrowed  ;  the  Leaves  are 
near  two  Feet  long,  and  fifteen  or  fixteen  Inches  broad* 
having  two  broad  Ears  at  their  Bafe,  which  are  round  : 
It  grows  naturally  at  Campcachy ,  from  whence  I  received 
the  Roots  and  Specimens,  but  they  have  not  yet  flowered 
in  England.  This  Sort  is  tender,  fo  muff  be  conffantly 
kept  in  the  Bark  Stove,  and  treated  as  other  tender  exo¬ 
tics,  from  hot  Countries.  It  is  propagated  by  Offsets 
from  the  Roots,  for  all  thefe  Species  which  are  Natives 
of  hot  Countries  never  produce  Seeds  in  England. 
ARUM  vETHIOPICUM.  See  Caila. 

ARUM  SCANDENS.  See  Dracontium. 

ARUNDO,  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  76.  The  Reed. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  of  the  Grafs  Tribe ,  the  Flowers  grow  in  Spikes, 
and  are  included  in  a  Chaff  which  is  oblong,  pointed,  and 
opens  with  two  Valves.  The  Petals  of  the  Flower  are  bi¬ 
valve  and  longer  than  the  Empalement ,  having  a  Down  at 
their  Bafe,  which  rifes  almof  their  Length  ;  the  Flower 
bath  three  hairy  Stamina,  crowned  with  horned  Summits  : 
in  the  Center  is fituated  an  oblong  German,  fupporting  two 
fender  Styles  which  are  hairy  and  refexed,  crowned  with  a 
fmple  Stigma.  The  Germen  af  terward  becomes  an  oblong 
pointed  Seed,  with  long  Down  adhering  to  its  Bafe. 

Th ^-Species  are, 

1.  Arundo  calycibus  quinqueforis  panicula  laxd.  Prod. 
Leyd.  65.  Reed  with  five  Flowers  in  each  Cup,  growing 
in  loofe  Panicles.  The  common  Marfh  Reed. 

2.  Arundo  calycibus  trifloris  panicula  dijfufd.  Prod. 
Leyd.  66.  Reed  with  three  Flowers  included  in  each  Cup, 
growing  in  diffufed  Panicles.  The  manured  Reed,  or 
Donax  of  Diofcorides  ;  this  is  fometimes  called  by  Gar¬ 
deners  the  Ever-grcen  Reed,  but  for  what  Reafon  I  can¬ 
not  imagine,  becaufe  the  Stalks  decay  every  Autumn, 
and  new  Shoots  arife  from  the  Roots  in  the  Spring. 

3.  Arundo  Indie  a  variegat  a feu  Laconical  heophrafi. 
Cornut.  Can .  55.  Indian  variegated  Reed. 

4.  Arundo  caule  arboreo  foliis  acuminatis  fulcatis,  baft 
rotundioribus.  Reed  with  a  Tree-like  Stalk,  and  pointed 
furrowed  Leaves,  which  are  round  at  their  Bafe.  This  is 
another  Species  of  Bambu. 

5.  Arundo  caule  arboreo  foliis  utrinque  acuminatis. 
Reed  with  a  Tree-like  Stalk,  and  Leaves  which  are  point¬ 
ed  at  both  Ends.  This  is  the  Ily  Hort.  Mai.  Vol.  I.  p.  25 . 

6.  Arundo  OrienfaJis  tenuifolia  caule  pleno  ex  qua 
Turca  calamos  par  ant.  Tourn.  Cor.  39.  Eaftern  Reed 
with  a  narrow  Leaf  and  a  full  Stalk,  of  which  the  Turks 
make  their  Writing  Pens. 

The  iff  Sort  isfo  very  common  by  the  Sides  of  Rivers 
and  large  (landing  Waters  in  England,  that  it  is  needlefs 
to  fay  any  Thing  of  its  Culture.  This  is  cut  in  Autumn, 
when  the  Leaves  begin  to  fall,  and  the  Stems  are  chang¬ 
ed  brown,  for  making  Hedges  in  Kitchen  Gardens,  and 
many  other  Ufes. 

The  2d  Sort,  although  Native  of  a  warm  Country, 
yet  will  bear  the  Cold  of  our  fevered  Winters,  in  the 
open  Ground  ;  it  dies  to  the  Surface  in  Autumn,  and  ri¬ 
fes  again  the  fucceeding  Spring  ;  if  kept  fupplied  with 
Water  in  dry  Weather,  will  grow  ten  or  twelve  Feet 
high  the  fame  Sum<mer  ;  and  is  very  proper  to  intermix 
with  fmall  Trees  and  Shrubs,  or  tall  Plants  and  Flowers 
(n  Bofquets,  where,  by  the  Oddnefs  of  its  Appearance, 
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it  will  have  a  good  Effect,  in  adding  to  the  Variety. 
Thisis  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots  early  in  the  Spring, 
before  they  begin  to  fhoot,  and  will,  in  a  Year  or  two, 
in  good  Ground  make  very  large  Stools,  fo  that  from 
each  Stool  you  may  have  twenty  or  thirty  large  Canes 
produced.  This  never  produces  any  Spikes  of  Flowers 
in  England. 

The  Stalks  of  this  Sort  are  brought  from  Portugal  and 
Spain ,  and  are  ufed  by  the  Weavers,  as  alfo  to  make 
Fifhing  Rods. 

The  3d  Sort  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  Variety  of  the  ad, 
differing  only  in  its  variegated  Leaves.  But  this  I  much 
doubt,  becaufe  the  Sort  with  variegated  Leaves  is  much 
tenderer  than  the  other,  fo  muff  be  fheltered  from  the 
Froft,  otherwife  it  will  not  live  through  the  Winter  in 
England.  The  Plant  never  grows  to  a  third  Part  of  the 
Height  of  the  other,  and  the  Leaves  are  narrower  and 
much  fhorter  ;  whether  thefe  Differences  may  not  be 
©ccafioned  by  the  Weaknefs  of  the  Plant,  I  cannot  take 
upon  me  to  determine  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  all 
thofe  Plants  which  have  variegated  Leaves,  are  much 
weaker  than  the  plain,  and  do  not  grow  fo  large,  nor  will 
they  refifl  the  Cold  fo  well.  But  as  this  is  fuppofed  to  be 
a  Native  of  a  different  Country,  and  by  all  the  Writers 
who  have  mentioned  it  fuppofed  to  be  different,  fo  I  have 
enumerated  it  among  the  Species. 

The  two  Sorts  of  Bambu  are  of  great  Service  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  India ,  who  make  mofl  of  their  common 
Utenfils  of  the  Stems  of  thefe  Canes,  which  grow  to  a 
prodigious  Magnitude  in  thofe  Countries. 

We  have  Plants  of  the  4th  Sort  i n  England,  more  than 
twenty  Feet  high  ;  and  if  the  Stoves  in  which  they  are 
kept  were  high  enough  to  admit  them,  they  would,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Appearance,  rife  to  twice  that  Height.  The 
Shoots  are  of  quicker  Growth  than  any  other  yet  known, 
and  rife  with  an  upright  Stalk  ;  for  a  ftrong  Shoot  from 
the  Root  will  rife  to  twenty  Feet  in  five  Weeks,  as  I 
have  for  feveral  Years  obferved.  Some  of  thefe  Stems 
are  as  large  as  a  Man’s  Wrift,  but  in  general  as  big  as 
Walking  Sticks,  and  when  dried  are  as  fit  for  that  Pur- 
pofe,  as  thofe  imported.  The  Leaves  are  much  broad¬ 
er  than  thofe  of  the  5th,  particularly  at  their  Bafe  ; 
thefe  Leaves  are  generally  put  round  the  Tea  Chefts  in 
their  Package,  and  are  fattened  together  fo  as  to  form  a 
Kind  of  Mat. 

The  5  th  Sort  is  more  rare  at  prefent  in  Europe,  though 
it  is  the  mod  common  on  the  Co  a  ft  of  Malabar. 

They  are  both  tender  Plants,  fo  will  not  live  in  this 
Country,  unlefs  kept  in  a  warm  Stove  ;  and  as  their  Roots 
fpread  very  wide,  they  fhould  not  be  confined  :  Therefore 
to  have  them  produce  ftrong  Stems,  they  mufl  be  plant¬ 
ed  tn  large  Tubs,  filled  with  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  in¬ 
to  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Bark  Stove  ;  and  as  they  naturally 
grow  in  rnarfhy  low  Places,  fo  they  require  Plenty  of 
Water,  efpecially  when  the  Roots  have  filled  the  Tubs 
in  which  they  were  planted.  When  the  Tubs  decay,  the 
Boards  may  be  removed,  and  the  Plants  permitted  to 
root  into  the  Tan,  which  will  encourage  them  to  grow 
to  a  larger  Size  ;  but  then  there  mufl  be  Care  taken 
when  the  Bed  is  refrefhed  with  new  Tan,  to  leave  a 
fufficient  Quantity  of  the  old  Tan  about  the  Roots  of 
the  Plants  ;  for  if  they  are  too  much  bared,  and  the  new 
Tan  laid  near  them,  when  that  heats,  it  will  fcorch  their 
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Roots,  and  fometimes  deftroy  the  Plants.  Both  Sorts 
are  propagated  by  Slips  from  the  Roots,  taken  off  in 
Spring,  that  they  may  be  well  eftablifhed  before  Winter. 

The  6th  Sort  is  what  the  Turks  make  W riting  Pens  of  ; 
it  grows  in  a  Valley  near  Mount  Athos,  and  on  the  Banks 
of  the  River  Jordan.  It  may  be  managed  as  the  Bambu* 
but  there  are  none  of  the  Flants  in  England. 

ARUNDO  SACCHARIFERA.  See  Saccharum. 

ASARINA.  Tourn.  Itijl.  Ballard  Afarum. 

The  Charaflers  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  which  is 
cut  into  five  equal  Segments  almofi  to  the  Bottom.  The  Flow¬ 
er  is  of  one  Leaf ,  of  the  grilling  Kind,  having  a  long  cy¬ 
lindrical  Tube ,  and  divided  at  the  Top  into  two  Lips,  the 
upper  one  being  divided  into  two  Parts ,  wbofe  Edges  are  re¬ 
flexed.  The  lower  Lip  is  flightly  cut  into  three  Parts  which 
are  obtufle  ;  the  two  Lips  join  clofe  together,  fo  as  to  form  a 
Kind  of  Snout.  It  hath  four  Stamina,  two  of  which  are  lon¬ 
ger  than  the  other  ;  in  the  Center  is  placed  a  round  Germen 
fupporting  a  jingle  Style  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The 
Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  round  Hufl,  divided  into 
two  Cells,  which  are  full  of  roundijh  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Asarina  caule  decumbente  foliis  oppofttis  reniformi- 
bus  cretiatis.  Baftard  Afarum  with  a  trailing  Stalk,  and 
Kidney-fhaped  Leaves  growing  oppofite,  indented  on  their 
Edges.  Aj'arina,  or  Rock  Ground-ivy. 

2.  As  ARIN  A  caule  eredio  foliis  lanceolatis  amplexicauli - 
bus  panicula.  dichotoma.  Baftard  Afarum  with  an  upright 
Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which  embrace  the  Stalks, 
and  Spikes  of  Flowers  coming  out  from  the  Divifion  of 
the  Branches.  This  is  the  Pcnfemon.  Mitch.  Gen.  14. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  alow  trailing  annual  Plant,  the  Bran¬ 
ches  extend  little  more  than  a  Foot  each  Way,  are  weak 
and  unlefs  fupported,  they  lie  upon  the  Ground ;  thefe 
are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  like  thofe  of  Groundivy,  which 
grow  oppofite  by  Pairs;  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  the 
Flowers  come  out  fingly  on  each  Side  the  Stalk,  which 
are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  Snap-dragon,  but  have  a  long 
Tube  ;  they  are  of  a  worn-out  purple  Colour  at  the  Top, 
but  below  of  an  herbaceous  Colour.  Thefe  come  out  in 
June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September ,  which  fhould  be 
fown  foon  after,  or  permitted  to  fcatter,  for  when  fown 
in  Spring  they  feldom  grow.  The  Plants  fhould  re¬ 
main  where  they  are  fown,  and  require  no  other  Care 
but  to  keep  clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin  them  where 
they  grow  too  clofe.  As  there  is  not  much  Beauty  in 
this  Plant,  fo  two  or  three  of  them  will  be  enough  in  a 
Garden  for  Variety.  It  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  the 
South  of  France. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  This  Plant  hath  upright 
Stalks,  which  grow  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high  ;  and  put 
out  feveral  Side  Branches  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  ob¬ 
long  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  ending  in  a  Point,  which  grow 
oppofite, and  embrace  the  Stalks  at  their  Bafe;  theFlow- 
ers  come  out  in  fnort  loofe  Spikes  from  the  Divifions  of 
the  Stalks,  which  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  but 
lefs,  and  of  a  purple  Colour.  They  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  fhould  be  fown  in  A.utum.n, 
for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  Spring,  feldom  grow  the 
lams  Year,  but  remain  in  the  Ground  till  the  follqwing 
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Spring.  The  Plants  when  ftrong  enough  to  remove, 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  a  fhady  Border,  which  will 
prevent  their  Flowering  the  fame  Year  ;  and  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn  they  may  be  planted  in  the  Borders  of  the  Flower 
Garden.  The  Roots  feldom  laft  above  two  Years,  fo 
that  young  Plants  fhould  be  annually  raifed. 

ASARUM.  Afarabacca. 

'Fhe  Characters  are, 

The  Flo  wer  hath  a  thick  BelLfhaped  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf,  which  is  coloured,  and  fiigbtly  cut  at  the  Brim  into 
three  Farts,  which  are  reflexed.  It  hath  no  Petals ,  but 
twelve  fiaort  A-wl-jhaped  Stamina,  crowned  by  oblong  Sum¬ 
mits,  which  are  faftened  in  the  Middle  to  the  Stamina  ;  at 
the  Bottom  of  the  Empalement  is  inclofed  a  thick  Germen , 
fupporting  a  Jhort  cylindrical  Style,  crowned  by  a  reflexed 
Stigma,  cut  into  fix  Parts.  Fhe  Germen  turns  to  a  thick 
Capfule  having  fix  Cells,  containing  fever al  oval  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Asarum  foliis  reniformilus  obtufis  binit.  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  442.  Afarabacca  with  Kidney-fhaped  Leaves,  which 
have  two  blunt  Points.  Common  Afarabacca. 

2.  Asarum  foliis  reniformibus  mucronatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  442.  Afarabacca  with  Kidney-fhaped  Leaves  end¬ 
ing  in  a  Point.  Canada  Afarabacca. 

3.  Asarum  foiiis  cordatis  obtufis  glabris  fetiolatis.  Flor. 
Virg.  162.  Afarabacca  with  fmooth  blunt  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks.  Virginia  Afarabacca,  with 
round  Piilolochia  Leaves  marked  like  thofe  of  Sowbread. 

The  1  ft  Sort  hath  thick  fleihy  jointed  Roots,  which 
fend  out  Fibres  from  every  Part ;  the  Leaves  grow  fingly 
on  fhort  Foot  Stal'ks,  arifing  immediately  from  the  Root; 
thefe  are  Kidney-fhaped,  eared  at  the  Foot  Stalk,  and 
rounded  at  the  Top,  where  they  are  indented  ;  thefe  are 
fmooth,  and  of  a  filming  green  Colour :  The  Flowers 
grow  upon  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks  clofe  to  the  Ground, 
fo  are  hid  under  the  Leaves.  They  are  compofed  of  a 
Beii-fhaped  Empalement,  of  a  worn-out  purple  Colour, 
cut  into  three  at  the  Top,  where  it  turns  backward  :  In 
the  Bottom  is  fituated  the  Germen,  attended  by  twelve 
fhort  Stamina,  which  afterward  turns  to  a  leathery  Seed 
Veffel,  divided  into  fix  Cells,  which  contain  feveral 
roundifh  Seeds. 

The  Leaves  of  the  fecond  Sort  are  much  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  ftrft,  and  fland  on  longer  Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe 
are  pointed  and  hairy.  The  Flowers  like  thofe  of  the 
other  Sort,  grow  clofe  to  the  Root,  but  are  fomewhat 
inclining  to  green  on  their  OutAde,  in  all  other  Refpedts 
they  agree. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  fmooth  blunt  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves,  (landing  on  long  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  are  veined 
and  fpotted  on  their  upper  Surface  like  thofe  of  the  au¬ 
tumnal  Cyclamen;  the  Flowers  are  fhaped  like  the  others^ 
but  (land  on  longer  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  of  a  darker  pur¬ 
ple  Colour.  Thefe  dower  in  April  and  May,  and  their 
Seeds  ripen  in  July  and  Augujl. 

The  1  ft  of  thefe  Sorts  is  very  common,  and  hath 
been  found  wild  in  fome  Parts  of  England ,  though  but 
rarely  ;  it  delights  in  a  moift  fhady  Place,  and  is  increafed 
by  parting  the  Roots  in  Autumn.  This  is  the  Sort  which 
is  ufed  in  Medicine.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  for  green  Emeticks 
for  Madnefs,  and  is  a  great  Sternutatory  ;  a  frnall  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  Powder  of  the  Leaves  being  mixed  with  Snuff, 
will  occafion  violent  Sneezings. 
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The  Powder  of  this  Herb  has  been  ftrongly  recomr 
mended  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Norfolk ,  for  Cattle  trouble^ 
with  the  late  raging  Diftemper,  which,  if  blown  up  their 
Noftrils,  will  occafion  a  violent  Difcharge  from  the  Head 
by  the  Noftrils  ;  and  this,  they  have  affirmed,  has  cured 
great  Numbers  of  Cattle,  which  were  at  the  laft  Stage 
of  the  Diftemper. 

The  Canada  Sort  is  tolerably  hardy,  and  will  endure 
our  common  Winters  in  the  open  Ground,  being  rarely 
hurt  but  by  great  Frofts,  or  being  planted  in  a  wet  Soil, 
which  often  occafions  the  Roots  to  rot  in  Winter.  This 
is  propagated  as  the  other. 

The  3d  Sort  will  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England, 
being  feldom  injured  by  Froft  ;  but  if  the  Plants  are  too 
much  expofed  to  the  Sun  in  Summer,  they  feldom  thrive 
well;  therefore  they  fhould  be  planted  in  a  Border  where 
they  may  have  only  the  Morning  Sun,  in  which  Situa¬ 
tion  they  will  fpread  and  increafe.  Thefe  two  laft  Sorts 
grow  naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of  North  America. 

ASCLEPIAS  ;  Hirundinaria,  or  Swallow-wort. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  an  Empalement  of  one  Leaf ,  cut  into  five 
acute  Segments  ;  the  Petal  is  alfio  off  one  Leaf,  divided  into 
five  oval  Parts  which  are  reflex  ed  ;  in  the  Center  is  fituated 
five  NeClariums  which  encompafis  the  Parts  of  Generation  ; 
thefe  have  Horns  turning  toward  the  Stamina,  which  are 
joined  in  a  truncated  Body  inclofed  by  fve  Scales,  open  every 
Way.  F  here  are  five  Stamina  fcarce  vitible,  which  have  five 
Summits ,  fituated  between  the  NeClariums ,  and  inclofed  by 
the  Scales  of  the  truncated  Body.  It  hath  two  oval  pointed 
Germen,  Jupporting  two  floor t  Styles  crowned  by  a  jingle 
Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  two  large  oblong  f welling  Pods 
ending  in  a  Point,  which  open  with  two  Valves  in  one  Cell, 
filled  with  comprcffcd  Seeds,  lying  over  each  other  like  Tiles 
on  a  Houfie,  and  crowned  with  a  fioft  Down. 

Th t -Species  are, 

1.  Asclepias  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  caule  ereClo  um- 
bcllulis  proliferis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  2\6.  Swallow-wort  with 
oval  (harp  pointed  Leaves,  an  upright  Stalk,  and  a  pro¬ 
liferous  Umbef.  Swallow-wort  with  a  white  Flower. 

2.  Asclepias  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis  caule  fuperne  fub- 
volubili.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  21 6.  Swallow-wort  with  pointed 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk 
twining.  Swallow-wort  with  a  black  Flower. 

3.  Asclepias  foliis -ovatis  acutis  caule  in  fir  mo,  utn- 
bellis  fimplicibus.  Swallow-  wort  with  oval  pointed  Leaves,, 
a  weak  Stalk,  and  Tingle  Umbels.  Narrow  leaved  Swal¬ 
low-wort  with  a  yellowifh  Flower. 

4.  Asclepias  foliis  revolutis  linearibus  verticillatis 
caule  ereClo .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  217.  Swallow-wort  with 
narrow  twifting  Leaves  growing  in  Whorles,  and  an  up¬ 
right  Stalk.  Apocynum  mar i ami m  ereClum.  Pluk.  Mant. 
17.  Upright  Dcgfbaneof  Maryland,  with  narrow  Toad¬ 
flax  Leaves  and  Flowers  growing  in  an  Umbel. 

5.  Asclepias  foliis  ovalibus  fiubtus  tomentofis  caule fim- 
plicijimo  umbellis  nutantibus.  Swallow-wort  with  oval 
Leaves,  which  are  downy  on  their  under  Side,  a  Angle 
Stalk,  and  nodding  Umbels.  Apocynum  majus  Syriacum 
ereClum.  Corn.  Canad.  Greater  upright  Syrian  Dogfbane. 

6.  Asclepias  foliis  ovatis  fiubtus  pilofiuficulis  caule  Jim — 
plici  umbellis  neClariifque  creCfis..  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  214.. 
Swallow- wort  with  oval  Leaves,  hairy  on  their  under  Side, 
a  Angle  Stalk,,  with  upright  Umbels  and  Ne&ariums. 

Dogfbane 
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Dogfbane  with  fine  purple  Flowers  and  upright  Horns. 

7.  Asclepias  foliis  ovatis  fubtu .  viilo/is  caule  ftmplici 
umbellis  eredis  nedariis  refupinatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  214. 
Swallow-wort  with  oval  Leaves,  hairy  on  their  under 
Side,  a  Tingle  Stalk,  and  upright  Umbels  with  inclining 
NeStariums.  Upright  Dogfbane  of  New  Pork,  with 
Leaves  lefs  hoary,  and  a  worn  out  palifh  purple  Flower. 

8.  Asclepias  foliis  ovatis  rugofts  nudis  caule  ftmplici 
umbellis  fubfefjilibus  pedicellis  tomentofts .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
Swallow-wort  with  rough  naked  oval  Leaves,  a  Tingle 
Stalk,  Umbels  growing  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  and  woolly 
Foot  Stalks.  The  old  American  Dogfbane  called  Wifank. 

9.  Asclepias  foliis  lanceolatis  caule  fuperne  divi jo  um¬ 
bellis  terminalibus  congeftis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  21 5.  Swallow- 
wort  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Stalk  divided  and  terminated  by  a  clofe  Umbel.  Apocynum 
minus  Canadenfe.  Smaller  upright  Dogfbane  of  Canada. 

10.  Asclepias  foliis  villofs  caule  decumbente.  Lin.  Sp. 
P.  Swallow-wort  with  hairy  Leaves,  and  a  declining 
Stalk.  Hairy  Orange-coloured  Dogfoane  of  Carolina. 

11.  Asclepias  foliis  alternis  lanceolatis  caule  divari¬ 
cate  pi'lofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  2 1 7.  Swallow-wort  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  growing  alternately,  and  a  hairy 
divided  Stalk.  Hairy  New  England  Dogfbane  with  a 
tuberofe  Root,  and  an  Orange-coioured  Flower,  com¬ 
monly  called  Orange  Apocynum. 

12.  Asclepias  foliis  lineari-lanccolntis  glabris  caule 
fruticojo  umbellis  lateralibus.  Swallow-wort  with  fmooth, 
narrow,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  a  Ihrubby  Stalk,  and  Um¬ 
bels  coming  out  of  the  Sides.  Apocynum  eredum  Afri- 
canum.  Par.  Bat.  23.  Upright  African  Dogfbane  with 
a  hairy  Fruit,  and  a  narrow,  fmooth,  Willow  Leaf. 

13.  Asclepias/o///V  lanceolatis  glabris  umbellis  ftmpli- 
cibus  lateralibus  caule  fruticofo.  Swal low- wort  with 
fmooth  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  Tingle  Umbels  coming 
from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk. 
Upright  African  Dogfbane  with  a  broad  fmooth  Willow 
Leaf,  and  a  hairy  Fruit. 

14.  Asclepias  foliis  lanceolatis  villofts  acutis  umbeilis 
ftmplicibus  eredis  caule  fruticofo.  Swallow-wort  with  hairy 

Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  pointed,  Tingle  upright 
Umbels,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  Upright  African  Dogfbane 
with  hairy  Fruit,  and  a  broad  hairy  Willow  Leaf. 

1  5.  Asclepias  caule  eredo  fruticofo,  foliis  fubrotunclis 
amplexicaulibus ,  umbellis  congeflis.  Swallow-wort  with  an 
upright  fhrubby  Stalk,  roundifh  Leaves  embracing  it, 
and  clofe  Umbels.  Upright- fhrubby  Dogfbane  with  a 
roundifh  Sea-green  Leaf. 

i  6.  Asclepias  foliis  lanceolatis  glabris  caule  ftmplici 
umbellis  eredis  lateralibus  folitariis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  215. 

.  Swallow-wort  with  a  Tingle  Stalk,  fmooth  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  and  upright  Tingle  Umbels,  proceeding  from  the 
.  Wings  of  the  Leaves.  American  Dogfbane  with  longer 
Almond  Leaves. 

17.  Asclepias  foliis  lanceolatis  petiolatis  glabris  caule 
ftmplici  umbellis  eredis  folitariis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  21 5. 
Swallow-wort  with  fmooth  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  having 
Foot  Stalks,  a  Tingle  Stalk,  and  upright  Tingle  Umbels. 
Dogfbane  with  a  fibrous  Root,  and  fcarlet  Petals  with 
.  Saffron  coloured  Horns,  called  Ballard  Ipecacuana. 

18.  Asclepias  foliis  amplexicaulibus  ohlongo-ovalibus. 
Flor.  Zeyl.  1 1 2.  Swallow-wort  with  oblong  oval  Leaves, 
embracing  the  Stalks.  Greater  upright  broad-leaved  In¬ 
dian  Dogfbane,  and  the  Bcid  el  offar.  Alp.  /Egypt.  85. 
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19.  Asclepias  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  glabris  caule  ftm¬ 
plici  utnbellts  eredis  terminalibus.  Swallow-wort  with 
fmooth  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  a  Tingle  Stalk,  termi¬ 
nated  by  upright  Umbels.  Apocynum  eredum  foliis  ob- 
longis.  Houjl.  MSS.  Upright  Dogfbane  with  oblong  point¬ 
ed  Leaves,  and  white  Flowers  growing  in  an  Umbel. 

20.  Asclepias  foliis  oblongo-lanceolatis  fubbirfutis  caule 
fruticofo  fcandente  umbellis  lateralibus  congeflis.  Swallow 
wort  with  oblong  Spear-fhaped  hairy  Leaves,  a  fhrubby 
climbing  Stalk,  and  compact  Umbels  proceeding  from 
the  Side. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  the  common  Swallow-wort  of  the 
Shops.  This  is  called  Viticetoxicum  U?  Hirtindinaria ,  in 
Englifb  Swallow- wort,  or  tame  Poifon,  from  its  fuppofed 
Virtue,  being  accounted  a  mighty  counter  Poifon.  The 
Root  is  the  only  Part  ufed,  which  is  compofed  of  many 
ftrongFibres,  conne£tedattheTop,likethofeof  Afparagus, 
from  which  arife  many  Stalks,  in  Number  proportional 
to  the  Size  of  the  Roots  ;  thefe  grow  near  two  Feet  high, 
and  are  very  {lender  at  the  Top  ;  the  Leaves  are  oval, 
ending  in  a  Point,  and  placed  oppofite  by  Pairs.  The 
Flowers  are  white,  growing  in  Umbels  near  the  Top  of 
the  Stalk,  from  which  are  fent  out  fmaller  Umbels  ;  the 
Flowers  are  of  one  Leaf,  cut  into  five  Parts,  in  the  Cen¬ 
ter  of  which  are  placed  five  horned  Ne£tariums,  among 
which  the  Stamina  and  Styles  are  Tituated.  After  the 
Flower  is  paft,  the  two  Germen  become  two  long  pointed 
Pods,  inclofing  many  comprefled  Seeds,  crowned  with  a 
foft  white  Down.  The  Flowers  appear  in  June,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  September.  This  Sort  grows  naturally  in 
the  South  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 

The  2d  Sort  agrees  with  the  jft,  in  the  Shape  of  its 
Roots,  Leaves,  and  Flowers,  but  the  Stalks  extend  to  a 
greater  Length,  and  toward  their  upper  Part  twift  round 
any  Sticks,  or  Plants  near  it ;  the  Flowers  are  black,  and 
appear  in  June  ;  it  feldom  fails  to  ripen  Seeds  in  England. 

The  3d  differs  from  both  the  other  in  the  Narrownefs 
of  its  Leaves,  and  Weaknefs  of  its  Stalks ;  the  Umbels 
of  Flowers  are  Tingle,  and  of  a  yellow  Colour.  This 
flowers  in  June,  and  perfects  Seeds  in  England.  There 
is  a  Variety  with  broader  Leaves,  which  may  have  come 
from  the  Seeds  of  this. 

Thefe  Plants  are  common  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  and 
are  all  Natives  of  the  fame  Countries.  They  are  gene¬ 
rally  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots,  efpecially  the  ift 
Sort,  which  feldom  produces  Seeds  in  England.  The  beft 
Time  for  this  is  in  Autumn,  when  their  Stalks  begin  to 
decay.  They  ftiould  not  be  planted  nearer  than  three 
Feet,  for  the  Fibres  of  their  Roots  extend  to  a  confider- 
able  Diftance.  They  are  very  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  any 
Situation,  but  love  a  dry  Soil.  Their  Stalks  die  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  and  new  ones  rife  in  the  Spring. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America , 
from  whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  to  Europe  ;  this 
rifes  withflender  upright  Stalks,  garnifhed  with  very  nar¬ 
row  Leaves,  growing  in  Whorles  round  the  Stalks,  at  the 
Top  of  which  grow  Umbels  of  final!,  white,  ftarry 
Flowers.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  but  are  never  fucceeded 
by  Pods  in  England,  fo  are  only  propagated  by  parting  the 
Roots  in  Spring,  before  they  put  out  new  Shoots.  They 
fhould  be  planted  in  a  warm  Border  and  dry  Soil,  and  in 
Winter  covered  with  old  Tan,  to  prevent  the  Froft  from 
penetrating  the  Ground. 

cThe 
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The  5  th  Sort  creeps  greatly  at  the  Root,  and  will 
foon  fpread  over  a  large  Spot  of  Ground  ;  it  fends  up 
ftrong  Stems  four  Feet  high,  having  thick  oval  Leaves 
placed  oppofite,  and  hoary  on  their  under  Sides.  To¬ 
wards  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  the  Umbels  of  Flowers  come 
out  on  the  Side  in  July  ;  thefe  are  of  a  worn  out  purple 
Colour,  fmelling  fweet,  and  nod  downward  ;  fometimes 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  large  oval  Pods,  filled  with  flat 
Seeds,  crowned  by  a  long  foft  Down.  This  is  propagated 
by  its  creeping  Root,  and  grows  in  any  Soil  or  Situation. 
It  may  be  tranfplanted  any  Time  after  the  Stalks  decay, 
and  before  the  Roots  fhoot  in  the  Spring. 

The  6th  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  fends  up 
feveral  upright  Stalks  in  Spring,  about  two  Feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  growing  oppofite,  at  the  Top 
of  the  Stalks  the  Umbels  of  Flowers  are  produced,  of  a 
bright  purple  Colour,  making  a  pretty  Appearance  in 
July ,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Pods  in  England ;  this  mull 
be  treated  as  the  4th  Sort. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  This 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  fending  out  Angle  Stalks,  near 
three  Feet  high,  which  have  oval  Leaves,  hairy  on  their 
under  Side,  and  placed  oppofite;  the  Flowers  grow  in 
erefit  Umbels  at  the  Top,  and  the  NeSariums  declining. 
Thefe  are  of  a  worn  out  purple  Colour  refembling  thofe 
of  the  5  th  ;  it  is  very  hardy,  and  propagates  fail  by  its 
creeping  Roots,  never  producing  Seeds  in  England.  This 
grows  in  any  Soil  or  Situation,  and  is  tranfplanted  when 
the  Stalks  decay. 

The  8lh  Sort  refembles  the  7  th,  but  the  Leaves  are 
rough,  and  the  Umbels  of  Flowers  more  compaft,  and 
come  out  on  the  Side  of  the  Stalk  ;  thefe  are  of  an  her¬ 
baceous  Colour  ;  it  is  propagated  by  Roots  as  the  for¬ 
mer  Sort,  never  ripening  Seeds  in  this  Country. 

The  9th  Sort  came  firft  from  Canada .  It  hath  a 
perennial  Root,  which  puts  out  feveral  upright  Stalks 
about  two  Feet  high,  which  have  oblong  fmooth  Leaves 
placed  by  Pairs  ;  at  the  Top  are  produced  clofe  Umbels 
of  purple  Flowers ;  thefe  appear  in  Augujl ,  but  do  not 
produce  any  Seeds  here,  fo  is  only  propagated  by  parting 
the  Roots,  which  do  not  increafe  very  faff,  fo  is  not  very 
common  ;  it  is  hardy  enough  to  live  Abroad,  if  planted 
in  a  dry  Soil. 

The  10th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  North  America ,  but  is 
hardy  enough  to  live  Abroad  in  England ,  if  planted  in  a 
warm  Situation,  and  dry  Soil.  This  hath  declining  hairy 
Stalks,  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long ;  the  Leaves  are  narrow, 
hairy,  and  placed  oppofite;  the  Umbels  grow  at  the  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Branches,  which  are  compact,  and  the 
Flowers  are  of  a  bright  orange  Colour.  It  is  propagated 
by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  town  in  Pots,  and  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot  Bed  to  bring  up  the  Plants,  which  fhould 
be  inured  to  the  open  Air  fo  foon  as  the  Weather  will 
permit,  for  if  they  are  drawn  up  . weak,  they  Seldom  re¬ 
cover  it.  When  they  are  of  a. proper  Strength  to  remove, 
they  fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  in  a 
warm  Border  fix  Inches  afunder,  being  careful  to  fhade 
them  from  the  Sun,  until  they  have  taken  frefh  Root, 
but  they  mull  have  very  little  Water,  for  they  are  milky 
Plants,  and  rot  with  much  Wet.  During  the  Summer 
they  mull  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  when  their 
Stalks  decay  in  Autumn,  fome  rotten  Tan  fhould  be 
laid  over  the  Ground  to  keep  out  the  Froft,  which  fhould 
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be  removed  in  the  Spring  before  the  Plants  put  out  new 
Shoots  ;  the  following  Summer  they  will  require  no 
other  Care  than  before,  and  the  next  Winter  they  muft 
be  covered  as  in  the  former.  The  fecond  Spring  the 
Roots  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain, 
the  Roots  will  then  be  ftrong  enough  to  flower  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  will  lafl  feveral  Years,  efpecially  if  they  are  co¬ 
vered  with  Tan  to  keep  out  the  Froff,  but  they  fhould 
not  be  afterward  removed  ;  for  v/hen  the  Roots  are  large, 
they  will  not  bear  tranfplanting. 

The  11th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  fame  Countries, 
and  is  much  like  the  former,  but  differs  in  having  up¬ 
right  Stalks,  and  the  Leaves  growing  alternate.  The 
Roots  of  this  grow  to  a  large  Size,  fo  will  not  bear  tranf¬ 
planting.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
treated  in  the  Manner  directed  for  the  former.  Thefe 
flower  the  latter  End  of  July ,  and  Augujl ;  and,  in  warm 
Seafons,  fometimes  ripen  their  Seeds  in  England ,  neither 
of  thefe  Plants  will  live  long  in  Pots,  for  which  Reafon 
I  have  recommended  their  being  planted  in  the  full 
Ground  ;  but  they  fhould  have  a  warm  Situation. 

The  1 2th,  13th,  and  14th  Sorts  grow  naturally 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  from  whence  they  were 
brought  to  Holland.  I  received  Seeds  of  the  13th  Sort 
from  Alexandria. 

Thefe  rife  with  upright  fhrubby  Stems  to  the  Fleight 
of  feven  or  eight  Feet,  and  divide  into  many  Branches, 
thofe  of  the  12th  Sort  are  garnifhed  their  whole 
Length  with  long,  narrow,  fmooth  Leaves,  ending  in  a 
Point ;  .from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  the  Umbels  of 
Flowers  are  produced,  upon  long  Foot  Stalks ;  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  white,  and  grow  leofely  on  the  Umbel ;  thefe  are 
frequently  fucceeded  by  fhort,  thick,  fvvelling  Pods,  end¬ 
ing  in  a  Point,  thick  fet  with  Hairs,  and  filled  with  com- 
prefled  Seeds,  crowned  with  a  foft  Down.  It  flowers 
from  June  to  October ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Winter. 

The  13th  Sort  differs  from  the  12th,  in  having  much 
broader  Leaves,  which  are  of  a  darker  green  ;  the  Um¬ 
bels  of  Flowers  are  fmailer,  grow  upon  fliorter  Foot 
Stalks,  and  the  Angle  Flowers  are  larger.  This  flowers 
at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  14th  Sort  doth  not  rife  fo  high  as  either  of  the 
former,  and  the  Branches  grow  at  a  much  greater  Dis¬ 
tance  ;  the  Leaves  are  fhorter,  and  covered  on  both  Sides 
with’  fhort  Hairs.  The  Flowers  grow  in  fmall  loofe 
Umbels,  and  are  white  ;  thefe  appear  in  the  fame  Seafon 
with  the  former. 

Thefe  three  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  may  be 
fown  in  April  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in  the  open  Air,  and 
when  the  Plants  are  three  or  four  Inches  high,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light 
Earth,  and  fhaded  until  they  have  taken  new  Root,  then 
they  may  be  placed  with  other  exotic  Plants  in  a  fhel- 
tered  Situation  ;  in  October  they  muff  be  removed  into 
the  Green-houfe,  and  during  Winter  fhould  have  but 
little  Water,  for  as  they  abound  with  a  milky  Juice, 
much  Wet  will  rot  them.  The  only  Care  thefe  will  re¬ 
quire,  is  to  drift  them  into  larger  Pots,  as  they  advartfce 
in  Growth,  but  Care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  put  them 
in- Pots  too  large,  and  in  the  Summer  to  place  them  a- 
broad  with  other  Plants  from  the  fame  Country. 

Thefe  3  Sorts  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cuttings, 
which  if  planted  in  July  or  Augujl ,  in  a  fhady  Border, 
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will  Toon  tike  Root,  and  may  foon  after  be  taken  up  and 
planted  in  Pols,  and  managed  as  the  feeding  Plants.  The 
13th  Sort  has  lived  in  the  open  Air  in  mild  Winters  in 
the  Chelfea  Garden,  but  in  cold  Winters  they  are  con- 
flantly  deftroyed. 

The  14th  Sort  grows  with  an  upright  fhrubby  Stalk 
to  the  Height  of  fix  or  feven  Feet,  dividing  toward  the 
Top  into  three  or  four  Branches,  garnifhed  their  whole 
Length  with  fliff  roundifti  Leaves,  which  clofely  em¬ 
brace  them.  Toward  the  upper  Part,  the  Flowers  are 
produced  on  their  Sides,  growing  in  fhort  compadt  Um¬ 
bels  of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  fo  make  but  little  Appear¬ 
ance,  and  come  out  chiefly  in  Autumn  and  Winter.'  This 
grows  naturally'  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  and  requires 
the  fame  Culture  as  the  former  Sorts.  There  is  a  Va¬ 
riety  of  this  with  deep  green  Leaves,  fuppofed  to*  be  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Species,  but  I  have  raifed  it  from  the  fame  Seeds. 

The  15th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  warm  Parts  of 
America  ;  the  Seeds  were  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz. 
This  rifes  with  Angle  Stalks  near  two  Feet  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  fmooth  Spear- Ataped  Leaves,  ending  in  a 
Point;  tov  ard  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  the  Umbels  of 
Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves, 
which  are  white,  and  Hand  erect ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
oblong  pointed  Pods,  filled  with  compreffed  Seeds, 
crowned  with  foft  Down.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  October. 

This  Plant  is  tender  fo  mull;  be  raifed  in  a  hot  Bed,  and 
tranfplaoted  into  Pots  filled  with  rich  Earth,  and  plung¬ 
ed  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove'.  It  mud  have  but  little 
Water,  and  conflantly  remain  in  the  Stove,  otherwife  the 
Plants  will  not  thrive  here. 

The  16th  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  the  warm  Parts  of 
America,  the  Roots  of  which  have  been  fent  to  England 
for  Ipecacuana,  from  which  it  may  beeafily  diftinguifhed 
Ty  its  Form;  this  being  compofed  of  a  great  Number 
of  fmall  Fibres,  whereas  the  true  Ipecacuana  hath  jointed 
Roots,  which  run  deep  into  the  Ground,  and  are  fiefhy. 
There  have  been  many  Accounts  of  the  bad  Effedls  of 
the  Ufe  of  thefe  Roots,  as  alfo  of  the  poifonous  Quality 
of  the  Plant,  fo  that  the  Publick  Should  be  cautioned  not 
to  make  ufe  of  it,  and  alfo  to  be  careful  no  to  let  the  mil¬ 
ky  Juice  of  the  Plant  mix  it  with  any  Thing  which  is 
taken  inwardly. 

This  Plant  rifes  five  or  Ax  Feet  high,  with  upright 
Stems,  which  are  garnifhed  with  fmooth  oblong  Leaves, 
placed  oppofite  ;  toward  the  Top  of  the  Branches,  the 
Umbels  of  Flowers  come  out,  which  are  Angle,  and 
grow  eredt  ;  the  Petals  of  the  Flowers  are  of  a  fcarlet 
Colour  ;  and  the  horny  Nectariums  in  the  Middle,  of  a 
bright  Saffron  Colour,  which  make  a  pretty  Appearance ; 
there  is  commonly  a  Succeilion  of  Flowers  on  the  fame 
Plant,  from  June  to  October  ;  they  are  fucceeded  by  long 
taper  Pods  filled  with  Seeds  crowned  by  a  foft  Down, 
which  ripen  late  in  Autumn. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muff  be  fown  on  a 
hot  Bed  in  Spring  ;  and  the  Plants  treated  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  before  diredled  for  the  former  Sort ;  the 
Roots  of  this  Sort  may  be  continued  three  or  four  Years, 
but  after  the  fecond  Year,  the  Plants,  grow  naked,  and 
do  not  produce  fo  many  Flowers,  as  before;  fo  it  is  much 
better  to  raife  young  Plants  to  fucceed  them,  efpecially 
as  they  produce  Plenty  of  Seeds  in  England. 
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The  17  th  Sort  rifes  with  upright  Stems,  Ax  or  feven 
Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  thick  oval  Leaves  placed  op¬ 
pofite.  The  Umbels  of  Flov/ers  are  produced  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves,  which  are  Angle  ;  the  Flowers  are 
white,  of  a  Star  Agure,  having  Ave  Points  ;  the  Pods 
of  this  Sort  are  very  large,  in  Shape  like  an  Ox’s  Tef- 
ticles,  and  Ailed  with  flat  Seeds  lying  over  each  other, 
like  Tiles  on  a  Houfe.  I  received  the  Seeds  from  Ind.a. 

This  Plant  is  tender,  fo  mud  be  preferved  conflantly 
in  the  Stove,  and  treated  as  the  two  former  Sorts  ;  it 
fhould  have  very  little  Wet,  efpecially  in  the  Winter. 

The  1 8 th  Sort  approaches  near  to  the  15th,  differing 
only  in  the  Leaves  being  broader,  and  the  Umbels  of 
Flowers  terminating  the  Stalks,  whereas  thole  of  the  15  th 
are  produced  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves.  The  Seeds 
were  fent  me  from  La  VeraCruz.  This  is  tender,  fomull 
be  managed  as  the  15th  Sort.  It  flowers  in  Augujl,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  October. 

The  19th  Sort  I  received  from  Carthagena  ;  this  hath 
climbing  Stalks,  which  fallen  themfelves  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Plants  ;  and  rife  to  the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet  ; 
the  Joints  of  the  Stalks  are  pretty  diftant  from  each  o- 
tlier  ;  at  each  are  produced  two  oblong,  Spcar-lhaped, 
hairy  Leaves,  growing  oppofite  upon  very  fhort  Foot 
Stalks;  the  Umbels  of  Flowers,  come  out  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves,  which  are  very  compadt,  and 
the  Flowers  are  of  a  Sulphur  Colour.  Thefe  appear  in  Au¬ 
gujl,  but  have  not  been  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

This  Plant  is  tender,  fo  mud  be  conflantly  preferved 
in  the  Stove,  and  treated  as  the  former  Sorts. 

ASCYRUM.  L.  G.  P.  Hypericoides.  St.  Peterfwort. 
The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  four  leaved,  the  two 
outer  being. narrow  and  oppofite ;  the  two  inner  broad.  Hear  t- 
Jhaped,  and  ereCt.  The  Flower  hath  four  oval  Petals,  the 
two  outer  are  Jarge  and  placed  oppofite,  the  two  inner  fmall. 
In  the  Center  is  filiated  an  oblong  Gcrmen ,  with  a  vei'y 
fort  Style  crowned  by  a  ftngle  Stigma.  This  is  attended  by 
a  great  Number  op  brijlly  Stamina,  joined  at  their  Bafe  in 
four  Parts,  and  crowned  with  round  Summits.  The  Ger- 
men  becomes  an  oblong  pointed  Seed  Veffel,  opening  in  two 
Valves,  and  filled  with  fmall  round  Seeds.  The  Seed  Veffel 
is  inclofcd  by  the  two  large  Leaves  of  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ascyrum  foliis  ovatis  cauls  tereti  panicula  dichoto- 
md.  L.  Sp.  PI.  St.  Peterfwort  with  oval  Leaves,  a  taper 
Stalk,  and  Flowers  growing  in  loofe  Spikes  from  the 
Divifions  of  the  Branches.  Hepericoides  ex  terra  Ma¬ 
riana.  Pluk.mant.  104.  Ballard  St.  Johnfwort  of  Mary¬ 
land,  with  final!  yellow  Flowers  called  St.  Andrevfs  Crofs. 

2.  As Y CRUM  foliis  hirfutis  caule firiCto  L.  S.  P.  St. 
Peterfwort  with  hairy  Leaves  and  a  fiiff  flender  Stalk. 
Shrubby  hairy  St.  Johnfwort  of  Virginia. 

3.  Ascyrum p'cliis  ovatis  caule  compreffo  L.  S.  P.  St. 
Peterfwmrt  with  oval  Leaves,  and  a  flatted  Stalk.  Upright 
fhrubby  Ballard  St.  Johnfwort  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

4.  Ascyrum  foliis  ovatis  minor ibus,  caule procumbente. 
St  Peterfwort  with  fmall  oval  Leaves  and  a  trailing  Stalk. 
Hepericoides  frutefeens.  Shrubby  Ballard  St.  Johnfwort, 
with  a  yellow  Flower  and  trailing  Branches. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  a  low  Plant,  whole  Stalks  feldom  rife 
more  than  Ax  Inches  high  ;  thefe  have  fmall  oval 
Leaves,  placed  by  Pairs  ;  the  Stalks  are  flender,  and 
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divide  into  two  toward  the  Top.  From  between  the  Di- 
vifion  of  the  Branches,  the  loofe  Spikes  of  Flowergare 
produced,  which  are  yellow,  but  very  fmali,  fo  make  no 
Appearance;  and  the  Plant  is  fcarce  worthy  of  a  Place 
in  Gardens,  but  for  Variety.  The  Root  is  perennial, 
and  the  Plant  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  its 
Branches ;  it  loves  a  moill  Soil,  and  a  fiiady  Situation. 
This  grows  naturally  in  North  America. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  about  three  Feet  high,  with 
upright  Stalks,  garnifhed  with  hairy  oblong  Leaves  ;  the 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Ends  of  the  Stalks,  of  the 
Shape  and  Colour  with  common  St.  Johnfwort,  but  have 
only  lour  Leaves.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  but  the 
Stalks  decay  every  Autumn.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
parting  the  Roots  in  Autumn,  when  the  Stalks  decay, 
and  Ihould  be  planted  in  a  loamy  Soil  ;  it  grows  naturally 
in  Virginia  and  forne  Years  produces  Seeds  in  England. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina ,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  This  Plant  riles  a  Foot 
and  a  Hall  high,  with  flat  Stalks,  garnifhed  with  oval 
imooth  Leaves  growing  oppolite ;  the  Stalks  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  three  or  four  yellow  Flowers,  growing  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  St.  Johnfwort, 
and  the  Petals  of  the  Flowers  are  hollow.  This  Sort 
rarely  produces  Seeds  in  England ,  but  it  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  Cuttings,  made  of  the  young  Shoots  in  May  ; 
which,  if  planted  in  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  very  mode¬ 
rate  hot  Bed,  will  take  Root  in  five  or  fix  Weeks,  when 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  warm  Border,  where 
they  will  endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters ;  but 
in  fevere  Frofts  they  are  frequently  deftroyed,  unlefs  the 
Roots  are  covered  with  Tan  to  keep  out  the  Froft. 

The  4th  Sort  hath  many  flender  Branches  which 
trail  upon  the  Ground,  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fmali 
oval  Leaves,  very  little  larger  than  thofe  of  the  Mother 
of  Thyme  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Ends  of  the 
Branches,  in  fmali  Clufiers,  which  are  yellow,  and  com- 
pol'ed  of  four  fmali  Petals.  This  flowers  in  Augujl ,  but 
never  produces  Seeds  in  England.  It  grows  naturally  in 
South  Carolina ,  and  in  the  American  Hands. 

Thefe  Plants  have  little  Beauty,  fo  are  feldom  culti¬ 
vated  but  in  Botanick  Gardens,  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 
ASCYRUM  BALEARICUM. 

ASCYRUM  MAG  NO  FLORE. 

ASCYRUM  VULGARE. 

ASH  TREE.  See  Fraxinus. 

ASHES  are  efteemed  by  fome  a  good  fuperficial  Dref- 
fing  for  Corn  and  Meadow  Land,  as  they  give  a  new  Fer¬ 
ment  to  fuch  Lands  as  are  in  any  Degree  liuggilh  and  un- 
aclive,  and  enrich  thofe  which  are  jejune  and  flow,  being 
endowed  with  Angular  Qualities  to  make  them  prolifick. 

Ail  Sorts  of  Alhes  contain  in  them  -a  very  rich  fertile 
Salt,  and  are  the  bell  Manure  of  any  to  lay  upon  cold  wet 
Land  ;  but  then  they  ought  to  be  kept  dry,  that  the  Rain 
may  not  wafii  away  their  Salt.  Experience  has"  fhewn, 
that  the  AfKes  of  any  Sort  of  Vegetable  are  very  advan¬ 
tageous  to  Land,  by  the  Improvement  that  has  been 
made  in  moil  Places  in  England ,  by  burning  Bean  Stalks, 
Fern,  Furze,  Heath,  Sedge,  Straw,  Stubble,  c Ac. 

Coal  Allies,  or  fuch  as  are  made  of  Nevucajlle,  Scotch , 
and  other  Pit  Coal,  are  much  recommended  by  fome ; 
but  the  firll  are  moll  approved  of,  becaufe  they  contain 
a  greater  Quantity  of  nitrous  and  fulphureous  Matter 
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than  the  others,  though  the  reft  are  good. 

There  is  no  DrelTing  fo  good  for  Grafs  Ground  as  Sea 
Coal  Allies,  elpecially  tor  cold  wet  Land  ;  and  where  it 
is  fubjedt  to  Rufhes  or  Mofs  ;  for  thefe  will  defiroy  both, 
and  occafion  the  Grafs  to  be  much  finer  :  This  DrelTing 
Ihould  be  laid  on  the  Land  early  in  Winter,  otherwile 
it  will  do  Harm  the  firll  Summer  ;  for  when  they  are 
laid  on  the  Ground  in  the  Spring,  they  will  caufe  the 
Grafs  to  burn  as  foon  as  the  W armth  comes  on  ;  whereas 
thofe  that  were  put  on  early  enough  to  receive  the  Win¬ 
ter’s  Rain,  wdl  be  walhed  into  the  Ground,  before  the 
warm  Sealon,  whereby  the  Grafs  will  have  the  Benefit  of 
it  the  firll  Year.  Where  the  Land  is  poor  and  four, 
producing  Rufhes  and  Mols  only,  there  fliould  be  at  leait 
twenty  Loads  of  Allies  laid  upon  each  Acre  ;  for  a  flight 
DrelTing  will  not  anfwer  the  Defign  of  killing  Weeds 
and  Mofs,  nor  will  it  be  fufficient  to  enrich  Land  which 
is  cold  and  lluggifh,  therefore  it  will  be  better  to  lay  a 
good  DrelTing  at  firll,  than  to  do  it  at  feveral  Intervals ; 
for  one  lubllantial  DrelTing  will  continue  the  Land  longer 
in  Heart  than  three  flight  ones,  befide  the  Advantage  be¬ 
fore  mentioned. 

But  thefe  ought  to  be  applied  fuperficially,  and  not 
too  near  the  Roots  of  Plants  ;  and  if  fo,  there  are  few 
Plants  but  will  receive  Benefit  by  them,  by  their  nitrous 
and  fulphureous  Qualities  being  wafhed  down  by  the 
Rain,  which  will  open  by  the  Strength  of  Water,  and 
caufe  it  to  heave,  in  fome  Degree,  as  Lime  will  do  when 
Water  is  thrown  upon  it. 

Wood  Alhes  are  commended  as  the  principal  of  fuper- 
ficial  DreflTngs  for  Land,  in  that  they  contain  a  vegeta¬ 
tive  Kind  of  Salt. 

Kiln  Alhes,  /.  e.  fuch  as  are  made  of  Strawy  Furze, 
fcfc.  are,  by  fome,  accounted  as  good  as  any  of  the  fpiri- 
tuous  Improvements  of  light  Lands  ;  but  for  fuch  as  are 
heavy,  they  arc  looked  upon  as  fcarce  folid  and  ponderous 
enough.  Thefe  Allies  the  Malfters,  in  the  Well  Coun¬ 
try,  lift  over  their  Corn  and  Grafs ;  which  are  fuppofed, 
by  their  Heat,  to  caufe  a  Fermentation,  a  Hollownefs  and 
Loofenefs  in  the  Mould  ;  by  which  Means,  the  Rains  en¬ 
ter  it  more  eafily,  and  difpofe  the  Earth  to  Fruttfulnefs. 

But  thefe  being  light,  ought  never  to  be  llrewed  nor 
lifted  in  windy  Weather,  becaufe  they  would  be  blown 
away  ;  and  if  it  could  be  fo  ordered  as  to  be  done  juft 
before  Snow  or  Rain,  it  would  be  the  better. 

Soap  Alhes  (after  the  Soap  Boilers  have  done  with 
them)  are  very  proper  for  very  cold  and  four  Lands,  and 
kill  Weeds  of  all  Sorts  :  Sir  Hugh  Plat  mentions  one  at 
Ware ,  who  having  a  Piece  of  Land  over-run  with  Broom 
and  Furze,  manured  it  with  Soap  Alhes,  and  had  an  in¬ 
credible  Crop  of  Wheat  for  fix  Years  fucceilively. 

Pot  Alhes,  after  the  Pot  Alh  Men  have  done  with 
them,  are  efteemed  good  for  moll  Sorts-of  Land;  but  as 
moll  of  the  Salt  has  been  drawn  off  by  the  Lee,  they 
ought  to  be  laid  on  much  thicker  than  other  Alhes. 

Turf  Alhes  are  very  good  for  all,  but  elpecially  Clay 
Lands  ;  they  will  be  much  better  if  mixed  with  Lime. 

All  thefe  Alhes  ought  to  be  kept  dry,  from  the  Time 
they  are  made  till  they  are  ufed,  elfe  the  Rains  will  both 
walh  aw'ay  their  Goodnefs,  and  alfo  make  them  clod, 
efpecially  fome  ol  the  lall  mentioned,  which  will  prevent 
their  fpreading. 

And  befides,  one  Load  of  Allies  that  has  been  kept 
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dry,  will  go  as  far  as  two  that  have  been  expofed  to  the 
Rain  :  And  Coal  Afhes,  if  rnoiftened  with  Chamber-lye 
or  Soap-fuds,  will  greatly  add  to  their  Strength. 

All  calcined  Vegetables  caufe  a  fiery  Heat  and  Vege¬ 
tation,  and,  when  Wet  comes,  fet  the  Ground  to  work  ; 
by  a  fubtle  Infinuation  unlocking  the  Clods,  and  quick¬ 
ening  the  Sluggifhnefs  of  the  Earth  ;  according  to  that 
eftablifhed  Maxim  among  Naturalifts,  T hat  all  Fermen¬ 
tation  is  cauled  by  the  Interpoftion  or  Mixture  of  different 
Qualities  one  from  the  other . 

It  is  after  this  Manner  that  Coal  Afhes  operate  fo  ad¬ 
mirably  in  loofeningand  mouldering  (tiff  clayey  Grounds, 
and,  as  it  is  ufually  termed,  making  it  rough,  afhv,  or 
fandy-likc  :  And  after  the  fame  Manner,  Sand  mixed 
with  Clay  does  well,  efpecially  when  it  is  impregnated 
with  faline  Qualities. 

ASPALATEIUS.  Lin.  Gen.  P.  767.  African  Broom. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  bath  an  Em1' ale  went  of  one  Leaf ,  •which  is 
cut  into  five  equal  Segments  at  the  ’Top  ;  the  Flower  is  of 
the  Butterfy  Kind.  The  Standard  is  hairy ,  compreffed ,  and 
blunt  pointed ;  the  Wings  are  blunt ,  Moon-f japed,  and 
fpread  open ,  being  fforter  than  the  Standard ;  the  Keel  is 
bifd,  and  of  the  fame  Length  as  the  Wings.  It  hath  ten 
Stamina,  nine  of  which  are  joined  and  covered  by  the  Stan¬ 
dard,  the  other  j landing  Jeparate ;  thefe  are  crowned  by 
(ingle  oblong  Summits.  In  the  Bottom  is  ftuated  an  oval 
Germen  fupporting  a  fngle  Style,  crowned  by  a  pointed 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  oblong 
Pod,  inclofng  one  or  two  Kidney-f japed  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Asp  ala  thus  foliis  confertis  fubulatis  mucronatis 
hifpidis  foribus  capitatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  7  II.  Afpala- 
tbus  with  rough  pointed  Awl-lhaped  Leaves  growing  in 
Cl  u  tiers,  and  Flowers  in  Heads.  Genifa  Africana.  Yellow 
African  Broom,  with  hairy  Flowers  collected  in  woolly 
Heads,  and  prickly  Afparagus  Leaves  which  are  hairy. 

2:  Asp  :\lathus  foliis  quinatis  feffilibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  7  12.  Five  leaved  Afpalathus  growing  dole  to  the 
Branches.  Dorycnium  Indicum.  Indian  fhrubby  Trefoil, 
with  tingle  red  Flowers,  an  oblong  Foot  Stalk,  and  a 
final  1  Pod. 

3.  Aspalathus foliis  trim's  linearibus fericeis  flipulis 
fimplicibus  mucronatis  floribus fparfs  tomentofs.  Lin,  Sp. 
Plant.  713.  Afpalathus  with  three  narrow  filky  Leaves, 
tingle  pointed  Hulks,  and  woolly  Flowers  growing  thinly. 
Narrow  leaved  African  {livery  Cytifus,  with  a  filky  Down 
and  Flowers  in  a  Spike  like  a  Hare’s  Foot. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  about  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  I  received  their  Seeds.  The  1  ft  is  a 
low  Shrub  growing  about  three  Feet  high,  with  flender 
Branches,  garnifhed  with  many  trifoliate  Leaves  growing 
in  Clutters,  which  are  Awl-fhaped,  pointed,  and  rough  ; 
at  the  Ends  of  the  Branches  the  Flowers  come  out, 
which  are  yellow,  collected  in  wodly  Heads ;  thefe  are 
rarely  fucceeded  by  Pods  in  England.  It  is  propagated 
bv  Seeds,  which  mufl  be  obtained  from  the  Cape ,  and 
fhould  be  (own  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth  as  foon  as 
they  arrive  :  ff  this  happens  in  Autumn,  the  Pots  fhould 
be  plunged  into  an  old  Tan  Bed  whole  Fleat  is  fpent, 
where  they  may  remain  till  Spring,  when  thev  fhould  be 
removed  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up 
the  Plants.  But  when  the  Seeds  arrive  in  Spring,  the 
Pots  in  which  the  Seeds  are  fovvn  fhould  be  then  plunged 
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into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  ;  and  in  warm  Weather  the 
Glades  muft  be  fhaded  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day,  and 
the  Pots  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water.  Thofe  Seeds 
which  are  Town  in  Spring,  feldom  grow  the  fame  Year  ; 
therefore  in  the  Autumn,  the  Pots  fhould  be  put  into  an 
old  Tan  Bed,  as  was  dire&ed  for  thofe  fown  m  Autumn, 
and  afterward  put  on  a  hot  Bed  the  following  Spring. 
When  the  Plants  come  up,  and  are  flrong  enough  to  re¬ 
move,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  Separate  fmall 
Pot  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot  Bed,  to  encourage  their  Rooting  again;  and  when 
eftablifhed  in  the  Pots,  they  fhould  by  Degrees  be  inured 
to  the  open  Air,  into  which  they  fhould  be  removed  in 
Summer,  placing  them  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they 
may  remain  till  Autumn,  when  they  raufl  be  carried  into 
the  Green-houfe,  and  in  Winter  fhould  have  but  little 
Water. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  about  5  Feet  high,  with  flender 
Branches,  garnifhed  with  Leaves  growing  by  fives  clofe 
to  the  Branches ;  the  Flowers  come  out  fingly  upon 
long  Foot  Stalks,  of  a  pale  red  Colour  ;  thefe  appear  in 
Auguf ,  but  feldom  are  fucceeded  by  Pods  here.  This  is 
propagated  and  treated  as  the  former. 

The  3d  Sort  rifes  about  four  Feet  high,  with  a 
fhrubby  Stalk  dividing  into  flender  Branches,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  filky  white  Leaves, coming  out  by  threes; 
the  Flowers  are  yellow,  downy,  and  grow  thinly  on  the 
Branches.  This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  and  mufl;  be 
treated  as  the  firft  Sort.  It  flowers  late  in  Summer. 

ASPARAGUS,  corruptly  called  Sparrowgrafs. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  is  naked ,  having  no  Empalement ,  and  is  of 
the  Bell-f. baped  Kind,  compofed  of  fix  Leaves,  with  an  ereCl 
Tube,  but  are  fpread  open  and  refiexed  at  the  Top.  Thefe 
are  male  and  hermaphrodite,  fometimes  in  different  Plants, 
and  at  other  Times  on  the  fame  Stalks.  The  hermaphrodite 
Flowers  have  in  their  Center  a  roundifh  three  cornered  Ger¬ 
men,  with  a  fhort  Style  crowned  by  a  prominent  Stigma  ; 
this  is  attended  by  fix  fender  Stamina,  crowned  by  round 
Summits ,  which  are  not  fo  long  as  the  Petals  of  the  Flower. 
The  Germen  becomes  a  round  Berry  having  three  Cells,  in 
each  of  them  is  lodged  one  or  two  Seeds ,  fmooth  out  ward,  but 
angular  on  their  In  fide.  The  male  Flowers  have  fix  Stamina, 
but  no  Germen  or  Style,  nor  are  fucceeded  by  any  Berries. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Asp  aragus  caule  herbaceo  ereClo,  foliis  fetaceis, fli¬ 
pulis  paribus.  Flor.  Suec.  272.  Afparagus  with  an  up¬ 
right  herbaceous  Stalk,  briftly  Leaves,  and  equal  Sti- 
pula.  Afparagus  Sativa.  C.  B.  P.  Garden  Afparagus. 

2.  Asparagus  caule  inermi  herbaceo  foliis  teretibus 
longioribus  fafciculatis.  Afparagus  with  a  fmooth  herba¬ 
ceous  Stalk,  and  longer  taper  Leaves  growing  in  Clus¬ 
ters.  Maritime  Afparagus  with  a  thicker  Leaf. 

3.  Asparagus  foliis  aciformibus  pungentibus  caule fru- 
iicofo  inermi.  Sauv.  Monfp.  45.  Afparagus  with  prickly 
Leaves  and  a  fhrubby  fmooth  Stalk. 

4.  Asparagus  aculeis  folitariis  ramis  flexuofs  foliis 
brevioribus  fafeieufatis.  Afparagus  with  Angle  Spines,, 
flexible  Branches,  and  fhorter  Leaves  growing  in  Clufters. 

5.  Asparagus  aculeis  folitariis  ramis  refexis  retro- 
fraClifque ,  foliis  fafciculatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  313*  Afpa¬ 
ragus  with  Angle  Spines,  reflexed  Branches,  and  Leaves 
growing  in  Clufters.  Narrow  leaved  African  Afparagus. 

6.  Asparagus 
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6.  Asparagus  aphyllus  fpinis  fafciculatis  ituequalibus 
diver  gent  thus.  Hori.  Cliff'.  1 22.  Afparagus  without 
Leaves,  and  unequal  Spines  growing  in  Clutters,  which 
fpread  from  each  other. 

7.  Asparagus  cauleinertni  ramis  dedinatis  foliis  feta- 
ceis.  Prod.  Leyd.  29.  Afparagus  with  a  fmooth  Stalk, 
declining  Branches,  and  briilly  Leaves. 

8.  Asparagus  aeuleis  folitariis  cattle  erefio  foliis  faf¬ 
ciculatis,  ramis fliformibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  313.  Afpa¬ 
ragus  with  fingle  Spines,  an  upright  Stalk,  Leaves  grow¬ 
ing  in  Clutters,  and  very  flender  Branches. 

9.  Asparagus  fpinis  later  alibus  terminalibufque,  ra- 
mis  aggregatis  foliis  fafciculatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  3 1 4. 
Afparagus  with  Spines  growing  on  the  Sides  and  Ends  of 
the  Branches,  which  are  in  Bunches,  and  Leaves  coming 
out  in  Clutters. 

10.  Asparagus  foliis  folitariis  lineari  lanceolatis  caule 
fie xuofo  aeuleis  recurvis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  124.  Afparagus  with 
fingle  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  a  flexible  Stalk,  and 
recurved  Spines.  Great  prickly  Afparagus  of  Ceylon , 
with  bufhy  Stalks. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  the  common  xkfparagus,  which  is  cul¬ 
tivated  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Table,  and  may  have  probably 
been  brought  by  Culture  to  the  Perfection  it  now  is, 
from  the  wild  Sort,  which  grows  naturally  in  the  Fens  of 
Lincolnfioire ,  where  the  Shoots  are  no  larger  than  Straws  ; 
but  if  fo,  it  muft  have  been  from  very  long  Culture  and 
good  Management  ;  for  a  Friend  of  mine,  who  procured 
fome  Seeds  of  the  wild  Sort,  which  he  cultivated  with 
great  Care,  in  very  rich  Ground,  yet  could  not  bring  the 
Roots  to  produce  Shoots  mere  than  half  the  Size  of  the 
Garden  Kind,  which  grew  on  the  fame  Ground  ;  but  he 
always  found  the  wild  Sort  came  up  a  Week  or  ten  Days 
earlier  in  the  Spring, and  the  Shoots  were  exceeding  lweet. 

The  Afparagus  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  procured  from  a  Perfon  ot  Skill,  who  may  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  for  Integrity  in  fupplying  with  his  bed 
Seeds.  But  where  a  Perfon  is  in  Pofl'eflion  of  fome 
good  Beds  of  Afparagus,  it  is  much  the  bed  Way  to 
fave  it  himfelf ;  in  order  to  which,  a  fufficient  Num¬ 
ber  of  the  faired  Buds  fhould  be  marked  early  in  the 
Spring,  and  permitted  to  run  up  for  Seeds ;  becaufe 
thofe  which  run  up  after  the  Seafon  for  cutting  the 
Afparagus  is  over,  are  generally  fo  backward,  as  not 
to  ripen  the  Seeds  unlefs  the  Summer  is  warm,  and  the 
Autumn  very  favourable.  In  the  Choice  of  the  Buds  to 
be  left  for  Seeds,  great  Regard  mud  be  had  to  their  Size 
and  Roundnefs,  never  leaving  any  that  are  inclinable  to 
be  flat,  or  that  foon  grow  open  headed,  always  choofing 
the  rounded,  and  fuch  as  have  the  clofed  Tops.  But  as 
feveral  of  thefe  produce  only  male  Flowers  which  are 
barren,  fo  a  greater  Number  of  Buds  fliould  be  left,  thau 
might  beneceffary,  if  there  could  be  a  Certainty  ot  their 
being  all  fruitful,  but  this  never  happens.  When  the 
B  ids  are  left,  it  will  be  proper  to  thrud  a  Stake  down  by 
each,  being  careful  in  doing  this,  not  to  injure  the 
Crown  of  the  Root.  Thefe  Stakes  will  not  only  lerve 
as  Marks  to  diflinguifli  them  from  the  others  when  they 
are  all  run  up,  but  alfo  to  faden  the  Shoots  to,  when  they 
are  advanced  in  Height,  and  put  out  lateral  Branches,  to 
prevent  their  being  broken  by  Wind  ;  which  frequently 
happens  where  this  is  not  obferved,  before  the  other 
Shoots  are  permitted  to  run  up,  after  which  there  is  little 
'  » 


Danger  of  it,  becaufe  they  will  then  be  fereen^d  by  the 
other  Stalks.  Toward  the  End  of  September  the  Berries 
will  be  fully  ripe,  when  the  Stalks  fhould  be  cut  off,  and 
the  Berries  dripped  into  a  Tub,  in  which  they  may  re¬ 
main  three  Weeks  or  a  Month  to  fvveat,  which  v/ill  rot. 
the  outer  Hufks  ;  then  fill  the  Tub  with  Water,  and 
with  your  Hands  break  all  the  Hufks  by  fqueezing  them 
between  your  Hands.  Thefe  Hufks  will  all  fwim  upon 
the  Water,  but  the  Seeds  will  fink  to  the  Bottom  ;  fo 
that  by  pouring  off  the  Water  gently,  the  Iiufks  will  be 
carried  along  with  it ;  and  by  putting  frefh  Water  two  or 
three  Times,  and  dirring  your  Seed  about,-  you  will 
make  it  entirely  clean  :  Then  fpread  the  Seed  upon  a 
Mat  or  Cloth,  and  expofe  it  to  tire  Sun  and  Air  in  dry 
Weather,  until  it  is  perfectly  dry  ;  when  you  may  put 
it  into  a  Bag,  and  hang  it  up  in  a  dry  Place  till  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  February  ;  at  which  'l  ime  you  mud  prepare 
a  Bed  of  good  rich  Earth  made  very  level,  whereon  you 
mud  fow  your  Seeds  (but  not  too  thick,  which  will  caufe 
your  Plants  to  be  fmall)  ;  then  tread  the  Bed  all  over  to 
bury  the  Seed  in  the  Ground,  and  rake  it  over  fmooth. 

The  following  Summer,  keep  it  diligently  cleared  from 
Weeds,  which  will  greatly  add  to  the  Strength  of  your 
Plants  ;  and  toward  the  End  of  Odiober,  when  the  Haulm 
is  quite  withered,  fpread  a  little  rotten  Dung  over  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground,  about  an  Inch  thick,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  young  Buds  from  being  hurt  with  Frods,  &c. 

The  Spring  following,  your  Plants  will  be  fit  to  put 
out  for  good  (for  I  would  never  choofe  Plants  of  more 
than  one  Year’s  Growth,  having  very  often  experienced 
them  to  take  much  better  than  older,  and  to  produce 
finer  Roots) :  You  mud  therefore  prepare  your  Ground 
by  trenching  it  well,  burying  a  good  Quantity  of  rotten 
Dung  at  the  Bottom  of  each  Trench,  that  it  may  lie  at 
lead  fix  Inches  below  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  ;  then 
level  your  whole  Plot  very  exactly,  taking  out  all  large 
Stones  :  But  this  fhould  not  be  done  long  before  you  in¬ 
tend  to  plant  your  Afparagus,  in  which  you  mud  be  go¬ 
verned  according  to  the  Nature  of  your  Soil  or  the  Sea¬ 
fon  ;  for  if  your  Soil  is  dry  and  the  Seafon  forward,  you 
may  plant  early  in  March  ;  but  in  a  very  wet  Soil,  it  is 
better  to  wait  till  the  End  of  that  Month,  or  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  April,  which  is  about  the  Seafon  that  the 
Plants  are  beginning  to  fhoot.  I  know  many  People  have 
advifed  planting  Afparagus  at  Michaelmas ,  but  this  I  have 
experienced  to  be  very  wrong ;  for  in  two  different 
Years  I  was  obliged  to  tranfplant  large  Quantities  at 
that  Seafon,  but  I  had  better  have  thrown  away  the 
Plants,  for  upon  Examination  in  the  Spring,  I  found 
mod  of  the  Roots  were  grown  mouldy,  and  decaying  ; 
and  I  am  fure,  notone  in  five  fucceeded,  and  thofe  which 
did  were  fo  weak,  as  not  to  be  worth  their  danding. 

The  Seafon  being  now  come,  you  mud  with  a  narrow 
pronged  Dung  Fork,  carefully  fork  up  your  Roots, 
fhaking  them  out  of  the  Earth,  and  feparating  them  from 
eacn  other  ;  obferving  to  lay  their  Heads  even,  tor  the 
more  convenient  planting  them,  which  mud  be  per¬ 
formed  in  this  Manner: 

Your  Plot  of  Ground  being  leveled,  you  mud  begin 
at  one  Side  thereof,  ranging  a  Line  very  tight  crofs  the 
Piece  ;  by  which  you  mud  throw  out  a  Trench  exact!;, 
drait,  and  about  fix  Inches  deep,  fo  as  not  to  turn  up  the 
Dung,  into  which  you  mud  lay  your  Roots,  fpreading 
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them  with  your  Fingers,  and  placing  them  upright  a- 
gair.ft  the  Back  of  the  Trench,  that  the  Buds  may  Hand 
forward,  and  be  about  two  Inches  below  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground,  and  at  twelve  Inches  Diftance  from  each 
other;  then,  with  a  Rake,  draw  the  Earth  into  the 
Trench  again,  laying  it  very  level,  which  will  preferve 
the  Roots  in  their  right  Pofition  ;  then  remove  your 
Line  a  Foot  farther  back,  and  make  another  Trench  in 
like  Manner,  laying  therein  ycur  Plants  as  before  di- 
redled, ' and  continuing  the  fame  Diftance  Row  from 
Row  ;  only  observing  between  every  four  Rows,  to  leave 
a  Diftance  of  two  Feet  four  Inches  for  an  Alley  to  go  be¬ 
tween  the  Beds  to  cut  the  Afparagus,  &c. 

Your  Plot  of  Ground  being  finifhed  and  levelled,  you 
may  fow  thereon  a  fmall  Crop  of  Onions,  which  will 
not  hurt  your  Afparagus,  and  tread  in  your  Seeds,  raking 
your  Ground  level. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  plant  the  Seeds  of  Afpa- 
ragus  in  the  P'ace  where  the  Roots  are  to  remain,  which 
is  a  very  good  Method,  if  it  is  performed  with  Care. 
The  Way  is  this  :  After  the  Ground  has  been  well 
trenched  and  dunged,  they  lay  it  level,  and  draw  a  Line 
crofs  the  Ground  (in  the  fame  Manner  as  is  practifed  for 
planting  the  young  Plants) ;  then  with  a  Dibble  make 
Holes  at  a  Foot  Diftance,  into  each  of  which  you  mu  ft 
drop  two  Seeds,  for  Fear  one  ftiould  mifcarry  ;  thefe 
Holes  fhould  not  be  more  than  half  an  Inch  deep  ;  then 
cover  the  Seeds,  by  ftriking  the  Earth  in  upon  it,  and 
go  on  removing  the  Line  a  Foot  back  for  another  Row  ; 
and  after  four  Rows  are  finifhed,  leave  a  Space  for  an 
Alley  between  the  Beds,  if  it  is  defigned  to  ftand  for  the 
natural  Seafon  of  cutting  ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  taken  up  for 
hot  Beds,  there  may  be  fix  Rows  planted  in  each  Bed, 
and  the  Diftance  in  the  Rows  need  not  be  more  than  nine 
Inches.  This  fhould  be  performed  by  the  Middle  of 
February,  becaufe  the  Seeds  lie  long  in  the  Ground  ; 
but  if  Onions  are  intended  to  be  Town  upon  the  Ground, 
that  may  be  performed  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  after, 
provided  the  Ground  is  not  flirt  ed  fo  deep  as  to  difturb 
the  Afparagus  Seeds,  in  raking  the  Onion  Seed  into  the 
Ground. 

As  the  Roots  of  Afparagus  always  fend  forth  many 
long  Fibres  which  run  deep  into  the  Ground,  io  when 
the  Seeds  art  fown  where  they  are  to  remain,  thefe  Roots 
will  not  he  broken  or  injured,  as  thole  muft  be  which  are 
tranfplanted  ;  therefore  they  will  fhoot  deeper  into  the 
Ground,  and  make  much  greater  Progrefiyand  the  Fibres 
will  pufh  out  on  every  Side,  gnd  caui'e  the  Crown  of  the 
Root  to  be  in  the  Center  ;  whereas  in  tranfplanting,  the 
Roots  are  made  fiat  againft  the  Side  of  the  Trench. 

When  your  Afparagus  is  come  up,  and  the  Onions 
have  railed  their  Seed  Leaves  upright  (which  will  he  in 
a  Month  or  fix  Weeks  after  planting),  you  muft  with  a 
fmall  Hoe  cut  up  all  the  Weeds,  and  thin  your  Crop  of 
Onions  where  they  may  have  come  up  in  Bunches  :  But 
this  muft  be  done  carefully,  and  in  dry  Weather,  that  the 
Weeds  may  die  as  fail  as  they  are  cut,  being  careful  not 
to  injure  the  young  Shoots  of  Afparagus,  aifo  to  cut  up 
the  Onions  which  grow  near  the  Shoots.  This  Work 
muft  be  repeated  about  three  Times,  which,  if  well  done, 
and  the  Seafon  not  too  wet,  will  keep  the  Ground  clear 
from  Weeds  until  the  Onions  are  fit  to  be  pulled  up, 
which  is  commonly  Augujl,  and  is  known  when  their 
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Greens  fall  down  and  begin  to  wither.  When  you  have 
drawn  off  your  Onions,  you  muft  clean  your  Ground 
well  from  Weeds,  which  will  keep  it  clean  till  you  earth 
the  Beds ;  this  muft  be  done  in  Oftober,  when  the  Haulm 
begins  to  decay;  for  if  you  cut  the  Haulm  while  green, 
the  Roots  will  fhoot  frefh  again,  which  will  greatly 
weaken  them.  This  young  Haulm  fhould  be  cut  off  with 
a  Knife,  leaving  the  Stems  two  or  three  Inches  above 
Ground,  which  will  be  a  Guide  to  diftinguifh  the  Beds 
from  the  Alleys  ;  then  with  a  Hoe  clear  off  the  Weeds 
into  the  Alleys,  and  dig  up  the  Alleys,  burying  the 
Weeds  in  the  Bottom,  and  throw  the  Earth  upon  the 
Beds,  fo  that  the  Beds  may  be  about  five  Inches  above 
the  Level  of  the  Alleys :  Then  you  may  plant  a  Row 
of  Coleworts  in  the  Middle  of  the  Alleys,  but  do  not 
fow  or  plant  any  Thing  upon  the  Beds,  which  would 
greatly  weaken  your  Roots ;  nor  would  I  ever  advife  the 
planting  Beans  in  the  Alleys  (as  is  pra&ifed  by  many) ; 
for  it  greatly  damages  the  two  Outfide  Rows  of  Afpara¬ 
gus.  In  this  Manner  it  muft  remain  till  Spring,  when 
you  muft  hoe  the  Beds  to  deftroy  all  young  Weeds;  then 
rake  them Tmooth,  and  obferve  all  the  fucceeding  Sum¬ 
mer  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds-;  in  OFiober  dig  up 
the  Alleys  again,  as  before  dire&ed,  earthing  the  Beds,  &c. 

The  2d  Spring  after  planting,  you  may  begin  to  cut 
fome  of  your  Afparagus,  though  it  will  be  much  better 
to  flay  until  the  3d ;  therefore  now  you  muft  fork  up 
your  Beds  with  a  flat  pronged  Fork,  made  on  Purpofe, 
which  is  commonly  called  an  Afparagus  Fork  :  This  muft 
be  done  before  the  Buds  fhoot  in  the  Spring,  and  with 
Care,  left  you  fork  too  deep,  and  bruife  the  Head  of  the 
Root;  then  rake  the  Beds  over  fmooth,  juft  before  the 
Buds  appear  above  Ground,  which  will  deftroy  all  young 
Weeds,  and  keep  your  Beds  clean  mudh  longer  than  if 
left  unraked,  or  done  fo  foon  as  forked  ;  and  when  your 
Buds  appear  about  four  or  five  Inches  above'  Ground, 
you  may  then  cut  them,  but  it  ftiould  be  done  fparingly, 
only  taking  the  large  Buds,  and  fuffering  the  fmall  to  run 
up  to  ftrengthen  the  Roots ;  for  the  more  you  cut,  the 
greater  will  be  the  Increafe  of  Buds,  but  they  will  be 
fmallcr  and  the  Roots  fooner  decay.  When  you  cut  a 
Bud,  open  the  Ground  with  your  Knife  (which  ftiould 
be  very  narrow  and  long  in  the  Blade,  and  filled  with 
Teeth  like  a  Saw)  to  fee  whether  any  more  young  Buds 
are  coming  up  clofe  by  it,  which  might  be  either  broken 
or  bruifed  in  cutting  the  other,  then  with  your  Knife 
faw  it  off  about  three  Inches  under  Ground.  This  may 
appear  very  troublefome  to  People  unacquainted  with  the 
praSfical  Part,  but  thofe  who  are  employed  in  cutting 
Afparagus,  will  perform  a  great  deal  of  this  Work  in  a 
fhort  Time  ;  but  Care  in  doing  this  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  be  obferved  by  all  who  cut  Afparagus. 

The  Manner  of  drefting  your  Afparagus  Beds  is  every 
Year  the  fame  as  diredted  for  the  2d,  viz.  keeping  them 
from  Weeds,  digging  the  Alleys  in  Ofiober,  and  forking 
the  Beds  toward  the  End  of  March,  &c.  only  obferve 
every  other  Year  to  lay  fome  rotten  Dung  (from  a  Me¬ 
lon  or  Cucumber  Bed)  all  over  your  Beds,  burying  fome 
in  the  Alleys  alfo,  at  the  Time  for  digging  them  up. 
This  will  preferve  the  Ground  in  Heart  to  maintain  your 
Roots  in  Vigour,  and  by  this  Management,  a  Plot  of 
good  Afparagus  may  be  continued  for  ten  or  twelve  Years 
in  cutting,  and  will  produce  good  Buds,  efpecially  if  it  is 
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not  cut  too  long  each  Seafon ;  for  when  it  is  not  left  to 
run  up  pretty  early  in  June,  the  Roots  will  be  greatly 
weakened,  fo  the  Buds  will  be  fmaller  :  Therefore,  in 
thole  Families  where  Afparagus  is  required  late  in  the 
Seafon,  a  few  Beds  fhould  be  let  apart  for  that  Purpofe, 
which  will  be  much  better  than  to  injure  the  whole 
Plantation,  by  cutting  it  too  long. 

I  cannot  help  taking  Notice  of  a  common  Error  that 
has  long  prevailed,  which  is,  that  of  not  dunging  the 
Ground  for  Afparagus,  believing  that  the  Dung  commu¬ 
nicates  a  ftrong  rank  T^fte  to  the  Afparagus ;  which  is  a 
great  Midake,  for  the  fweeteft  Afparagus  is  that  which 
grows  upon  the  richeft  Ground,  and  poor  Ground  occa¬ 
sions  that  rank  Tafte,  fo  often  complained  of ;  the  Sweet- 
nefs  of  Afparagus  being  occafioned  by  Quicknefs  of  its 
Growth  ;  which  is  always  proportionable  to  the  Good- 
nefs  of  the  Ground,  and  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafons : 
In  order  to  prove  this,  I  planted  two  Beds  of  Afparagus, 
upon  Ground  which  had  Dung  laid  a  Foot  thick;  thefe 
Beds  were  every  Year  dunged  extremely  thick,  and  the 
Afparagus  produced  from  thefe  Beds  was  much  fweeter 
than  any  I  could  procure,  though  they  were  boiled  to¬ 
gether  in  the  fame  Water. 

The  Quantity  of  Ground  necedary  to  be  planted  with 
Afparagus,  to  fupply  a  fmall  Family,  fhould  be  at  lead 
eight  Rods,  lefs  than  that  will  not  do  ;  for  if  you  cannot 
cut  one  hundred  at  a  Time,  it  will  fcarcely  be  worth 
while  ;  for  you  mud  be  obliged  to  keep  it  after  it  is  cut 
two  or  three  Days,  to  furnidi  enough  for  one  Mefs ;  but 
for  a  larger  Family,  fixteen  Rods  fhould  be  planted, 
which,  if  a  good  Crop,  will  furnifh  two  or  three  hundred 
each  Day  in  the  Height  of  the  Seafon.  «• 

But  as  there  are  feveral  People  who  delight  in  having 
early  Afparagus,  which  is  become  a  very  great  Trade  in 
the  Kitchen  Gardens  near  London,  I  fhall  give  proper 
Directions  for  the  obtaining  it  any  Time  in  Winter. 

You  mud  firll  be  provided  with  a  Quantity  of  good 
Roots  (either  of  your  own  railing,  or  purchafed  from 
fuch  Gardeners  as  plant  for  Sale),  that  have  been  two  or 
three  Years  planted  out  from  the  Seed  Bed  ;  and  having 
fixed  upon  the  Time  you  would  willingly  have  your 
Afparagus  fit  to  cut,  about  fix  Weeks  before,  you  fhould 
prepare  a  Quantity  of  new  Stable  Horfe  Dung,  which 
fhould  be  thrown  in  a  Heap  for  a  Week  or  more,  to  fer¬ 
ment,  mixing  fome  Sea  Coal  Aflies  with  it ;  then  it 
fhbuld  be  turned  over  into  a  Heap,  where  it  mud  lie 
another  Week,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  Ufe.  Then  dig 
out  a  Trench  in  the  Ground  where  you  intend  to  make 
the  Bed,  the  Width  of  the  Frames  that  are  defigned  to 
cover  it,  and  the  Length  in  Proportion  to  the  Quantity 
you  intend  to  have  (which  if  defigned  only  to  fupply  a 
fmall  Family,  three  or  four  Lights  at  a  Time  will  be  dif¬ 
fident)  :  Then  lay  down  your  Dung  into  the  Trench, 
working  it  very  regularly,  and  beat  it  down  very  tight 
with  a  Fork,  laying  it  at  lead  three  Feet  in  Thickriels  or 
more,  when  the  Beds  are  made  in  December ;  then  put 
your  Earth  thereon  about  fix  Inches  thick,  breaking  the 
Clods  and  laying  it  level  ;  and  at  one  End,  begin  laying 
y  our  Roots  againd  a  little  Ridge  of  Earth,  railed  about 
four  Inches  high  :  Your  Roots  mud  belaid  as  do  fe  as 
pollible  one  to  the  other,  in  Rows,  with  their  Buds  dand- 
ing  upright ;  and  between  every  Row  lay  a  fmall  Quan¬ 
tity  of  fine  Mould,  otferving  to  keep  the  Crown  of  the 
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Roots  exactly  level.  When  you  have  fi  milled-  laying 
your  Bed  with  Roots,  you  mud  lay  fome  did'  Earth  up 
to  the  Roots,  on  the  Outfidea  of  the  Bed,  which  are 
bare,  to  keep  them  from  drying;  and  thrud  two  or 
three  diarp  pointed  Sticks,  about  two  Feet  long,  down 
between  the  Roots,  in  the  Middle  of  the  Bed,  at  a  Dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other.  The  Ufe  of  thefe  Sticks  is  to 
let  you  know  what  Temper  of  Heat  your  Bed  is  in, 
which  you  may  find  by  drawing  up  the  Sticks,  and  feel¬ 
ing  the  lower  Part ;  and  if,  after  the  Bed  has  been  made 
a  Week,  you  find  it  doth  not  heat,  you  may  lay  a  little 
Straw  or  Litter  round  the  Sides,  or  upon  the  Top,  which 
will  greatly  help  it ;  and  if  you  find  it  very  hot,  fo  as  to 
endanger  fcorching  the  Roots,  it  will  be  advifeable  to  let 
it  remain  wholly  uncovered,  and  to  thrud  a  large  Stick 
into  the  Dung,  on  each  Side  of  the  Bed,  in  two  or  three 
Places,  to  make  Holes  for  the  great  Steam  of  the  Bed  to 
pafs  off,  which  in  a  fhort  Time  will  reduce  the  Bed  to  a 
moderate  Heat. 

After  your  Bed  has  been  made  a  Fortnight,  you  mud 
cover  the  Crowns  of  the  Roots  with  fine  Earth,  about 
two  Inches  thick  ;  and  when  the  Buds  appear  above 
Ground  through  that  Earth  ;  you  mud  again  lay  on  a 
frefh  Parcel,  about  three  Inches  thick;  fo  that  in  the 
whole,  it  may  be  five  Inches  above  the  Crowns  of  the 
Roots,  which  will  be  fufficient. 

Then  make  a  Band  of  Straw  ( or  long  Litter),  about 
four  Inches  thick,  which  you  mud  faden  round  the  Sides 
of  the  Bed,  that  the  upper  Part  may  be  level  with  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground  :  This  mud  be  fadened  with 
drait  Sticks  about  two  Feet  long,  fharpened  at  the 
Points,  to  run  into  the  Bed ;  and  upon  this  Band  you 
mud  fet  your  Frames,  and  put  your  Glades  thereon  ;  but 
if,  after  your  Bed  hath  been  made  three  Weeks,  you  find 
the  Heat  decline,  you  mud  lay  a  good  Lining  of  frefh 
hot  Dung  round  the  Sides  of  the  Bed,  which  will  renew 
the  Heat  ;  and  in  bad  Weather,  as  alfo  every  Night, 
keep  the  Glades  covered  with  Mats  and  Straw  ;  but  in 
the  Day  Time,  let  it  be  all  taken  off,  cfpecially  whenever 
the  Sun  appears ;  which,  fhining  through  the  Glades, 
will  give  a  good  Colour  to  the  Afparagus. 

A  Bed  thus  made,  if  it  works  kindly,  will  begin  to 
produce  Buds,  for  cutting,  in  about  five  Weeks,  and 
will  hold  about  three  Weeks  in  cutting  ;  which,  if  right¬ 
ly  planted  with  good  Roots,  will  produce,  in  that  Time, 
about  three  hundred  Buds  in  each  Light  ;  fo  that,  if  you 
would  continue  your  Aiparagus  until  the  Seafon  of  the 
Natural  being  produced,  you  mud  make  a  frefh  Bed  c- 
very  three  Weeks,  until  the  Beginning  of  March,  from 
the  Time  your  fin  d  Bed  was  made  ;  for  if  your  lad  Bed 
is  made  about  a  Week  in  March,  it  will  lad  til!  the  Seafon 
of  natural  Afparagus  ;  and  the  lad  Beds  will  come  a 
Fortnight  fooner  to  cut  than  thofe  made  about  Chrifimas ; 
and  the  Buds  will  be  larger,  and  better  coloured,  as  they 
will  then  enjoy  more  of  the  Sun. 

If  you  intend  to  follow  this  Method  of  forcing  early 
Afparagus,  you  mud  plant  every  Year  a  Quantity,  which 
you  fhall  judge  necellary  (unlefs  you  intend  to  buy  the 
Roots  from  fome  other  Garden) ;  the  Quantity  of  Roots 
necedary  to  plant  one  Light,  is  commonly  known  by 
the  Meafure  of  the  Ground  where  they  grow  ;  for  in  a 
good  Crop,  where  few  Roots  arc  milling,  one. Rod  <>1 
Ground  will  Furnifh  enough  for  a  Light  ;  but  this  Calcu¬ 
lation 
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lation  is  made  from  the  Ground  planted  with  Roots, 
v  hich  are  designed  to  be  taken  up  after  two  or  three 
Y  ears  Growth  ror  forcing,  in  which,  there  are  (ix  Rows 
in  a  Bed,  at  but  ten  Inches  Diftance,  and  the  Plants  8  or 
9  Inches  afunder  in  the  Rows,  but  where  there  is  a 
greater  Space  between  the  Rows,  and  fewer  Rows  in  a 
Bed,  then  there  muft  be  a  greater  Quantity  of  Ground 
allotted  for  each  Light.  Moil:  of  the  Kitchen  Gardeners 
about  London ,  take  up  their  Afparagus  Roots  after  two 
Years  Growth,  from  planting;  but  where  the  Land  is  not 
very  good,  it  will  be  better  to  let  it  have  three  Years 
Growth,  for  if  the  Roots  are  weak,  the  Buds  of  Afpa- 
ragus  will  be  very  fmall,  fo  not  worth  the  Trouble  of 
forcing.  The  hell  Ground  for  planting  Afparagus,  to 
have  large  Roots  for  hot  Beds,  is  a  low  moift  rich  Soil  ; 
but  for  thofe  that  are  to  remain  for  a  natural  Produce, 
a  frefh  fandy  Loam,  when  well  dunged,  is  preferable 
to  anv  other. 

The  2d  Sort  is  mentioned  to  grow  naturally  in  Wales, 
and  alfo  near  Brijlol,  but  this  I  have  great  Doubts  about ; 
for  thofe  who  have  mentioned  it,  fav  it  does  not  differ 
from  the  Garden  Kind,  which  is  only  altered  by  Culture. 
But  I  have  lately  received  Specimens  of  this,  which 
were  gathered  near  Montpelier ,  by  which  I  am  convin¬ 
ced  that  it  is  a  different  Species  from  that  which  grows  in 
Wales ,  for  the  Leaves  of  the  wild  maritime  Kind,  are 
taper  and  thick,  and  are  thinly  placed  on  their  Branches, 
nor  do  the  Stalks  branch  out  fo  much.  Upon  comparing 
thefe  Specimens  with  one  which  I  had  dried  fome  Years 
ago,  which  grew  in  the  Garden  at  Chelfea ,  from  Seeds 
which  were  lent  me  from  Gibraltar,  I  found  them  to  be 
the  fame  ;  but  thofe  Plants  were  too  tender  to  live  a- 
broad  in  this  Country,  for  they  were  killed  by  a  fevere 
Froff  thefecond  Winter  after  they  came  up,  though  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground  was  covered  with  Dung ;  and 
Mr.  Magnolof  Montpelier,  was  of  Opinion  that  it  was  a 
different  Species,  for  he  fays,  the  common  wild  Afpara¬ 
gus  and  this  grew  near  each  other  in  the  Neighbourhood 
of  Montpelier,  and  the  young  Shoots  of  the  former  were 
fweet,  whereas  thofe  of  the  latter  were  bitter.  The 
fame  has  beery  confirmed  to  me  by  feveral  Gentlemen, 
who  have  refided  many  Years  at  Gibraltar  and  Minorca , 
where  the  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Plenty. 

Th  is  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  the  Garden  Kind,  but  niuft  have  a  warmer  Situation, 
and  the  Roots  fhould  be  well  covered  in  Winter,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Froft  from  penetrating  the  Ground. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  white  crooked  fhrubby  Stalks,  which 
rife  4  ot  5  Feet  high,  but  have  no  Spines  on  them  ;  the 
Leaves  come  out  in  Cluflers  from  the  fame  Point,  like 
thofe  of  the  Larch  Tree  ;  thefe  are  very  fhort,  and  end 
in  lharp  Prickles,  fo  that  they  are  troublefome  to  handle. 
This  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  former 
Sorts,  but  is  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  England,  fo  the 
Roots  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots,  and  fheltered  in  Winter. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  with  fhrubby  Stalks,  3  or  4  Feet 
high,  with  very  white  Bark,  and  are  armed  with  Thorns 
which  are  fingle,  coming  out  juft  below  each  Tuft  of 
Leaves?  Thefe  Stalks  continue  feveral  Years,  and  put 
out  many  Brandies,  which  are  garnifhed  with  narrow 
fhort  Leaves.  Thefe  continue  green  all  the  Winter,  if 
the  Plants  are  fereened  from  fevere  Frofi. 
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It  is  propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  former,  which  may 
be  procured  from  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  grows  na¬ 
turally  ;  fome  of  the  Plants  fhould  be  kept  in  Pots,  that 
they  may  be  fheltered  in  Winter,  and  the  others  may  be 
planted  in  the  full  Ground  in  a  warm  Situation,  and  in 
hardFrofts  covered^  other  wife  it  will  not  live  abroad  in 
this  Country. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  hath  very  crooked  irregular  Stalks,  which  rife  8  or 
10  Feet  high,  and  are  fhrubby,  putting  out  feveral  Side 
Branches,  which  are  weak.  Thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
long  narrow  Leaves  coming  out  in  Clufiers  like  thofe  of 
the  Larch  Tree  ;  under  each  of  thefe  Clufiers  is  placed  a 
fingle  fharp  Thorn.  The  Stalks  continue  feveral  Years, 
and  the  Leaves  keep  green  all  the  Year.  This  Sort  is 
commonly  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots,  becaufe  the 
Plants  rarely  produce  Seeds  in  this  Country,  the  beft 
Time  for  this  is  in  April.  The  Roots  muft  be  planted 
in  Pots,  and  removed  into  the  Green-houfe  in  Autumn. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Sicily,  in  rocky  Places.  This  fends  up  many  weak  irre¬ 
gular  Shoots,  which  have  no  Leaves,  but  inftead  thereof, 
are  armed  with  fhort  ftiff  Thorns,  which  come  out  4  or  5 
together  from  the  fame  Point,  and  fpread  from  each 
other  every  Way.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  of  an  her¬ 
baceous  Colour  ;  the  Berries  are  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  common  Sort,  and  are  black  when  ripe.  This  is 
tender,  fo  muft  be  treated  as  the  3d  Sort. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  I  received  it  from  Dr.  Pan  Royen,  Profeffor  of 
Botany  at  Leyden.  This  fends  up  from  the  Root  feveral 
{lender  Stalks*  which  put  out  weak  Branches,  declining 
downward ;  thefe  are  clofely  garni  lived  with  brifily 
Leaves,  like  thofe  of  Garden  Afparagus,  which  continue 
green  through  the  Year.  It  hath  not  produced  Seeds  in 
England,  fo  is  only  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots,  as 
the  fifth  Sort,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Manner. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  God 
Hope  ;  this  fends  up  many  weak  Shoots  growing  in  Cluf- 
ters,  which  are  armed  with  fharp  Spines,  both  on  the 
Side  and  Ends  of  the  Shoots ;  the  Leaves  come  out  in 
fmall  Clufiers,  which  continue  green  all  the  Year.  This 
doth  not  produce  Seeds  in  England,  fo  is  propagated  as 
the  5th  Sort,  and  requires  the  fame  Treatment. 

The  10th  Sort  fends  out  from  the  Root  many  weak 
climbing  Branches  which  rife  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  and 
are  garnifhed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  coming 
out  fingle  ;  the  Shoots  are  armed  with  fhort  crooked 
Spines,  which  are  fo  clofely  fet  on,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
handle  the  Branches.  This  is  propagated  by  parting  the 
Root ;  but  the  Plants  muft  be  placed  in  a  moderate  Stove, 
otherwife  they  will  not  thrive  in  this  Country.  It  grows 
naturally  in  the  Ifiand  of  Ceylon. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  iflthe  Gardens  of  the  Cu¬ 
rious,  where  they  add  to  the  Variety  ;  being  not  difficult 
to  manage,  where  there  is  Conveniency  to  houfe  them  in 
Winter,  among  other  exotic  Plants. 

ASPARAGUS  SCANDENS.  See  Medeola. 

ASPEN-TREE.  See  Populus. 

ASPERUGO,  Small  Wild  Buglofs. 

The  Cbaraflers  are, 

Tbe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  cut  fight - 
ly  at  tbe  Pop  into  five  equal  Parts  ;  tbe  Flower  is  of  one 
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Leaf,  with  a  port  cylindrical  Tube,  but  is  cut  at  the  ’Top 
into  jive J mall  blunt  Parts,  which  arc  clofed  at  their  Bafe  : 
it  hath  Jive  fbort  Stamina,  crowned  by  oblong  Sunimits  ;  in 
the  Center  there  are  four  comprejfed  Germeti,  fupporting  a 
floor t  [lender  Style,  crowned  by  a  blunt  Stigma,  The  Germen  af- 
terward become  four  oblong  Seeds,  enclofed  in  the Empalement. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  which  is, 

Asterugo  Flor.  Lapp. 76.  Small  Wild  Buglofs,  Great 
Gooie  Grafs,  or  German  Madwort. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  is  found  wild  in  fome 
Parts  of  England,  as  near  Newmarket,  at  Boxley  in  SuJ- 
fex,  and  in  Holy  IJland.  It  is  preferved  in  the  Botanick 
Gardens  for  Variety  :  It  may  be  eafily  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn  ;  for  if  the 
Seeds  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  they  do 
not  fucceed  fo  well.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
require  no  other  Culture  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds  ;  they  flower  in  May,  and  ripen  their  Seeds  in 
June,  which,  if  fuffered  to  fcatter,  will  rife  in  Autumn  ; 
fo  that  when  this  Plant  is  once  brought  into  a  Garden,  it 
will  maintain  itfelf,  provided  it  be  allowed  a  Place. 
ASPERULA,  Woodroof. 

This  Plant  grows  w'ild  in  fhady  Woods  in  many  Parts 
of  England,  and  flowers  in  April  or  May ,  and  is  fome- 
times  ufed  in  Medicine. 

ASPHODELUS.  King’s  Spear. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  no  Empalement  ;  it  is  of  one  Leaf,  cut 
into  ftx  Parts ,  which  fpread  open  ;  at  the  Bottom  is  infert- 
ed  a  globular  NeCtarium,  having  ftx  Valves  ;  it  bath  ftx 
Awl-f japed  Stamina,  which  are  inferted  in  the  Valves  of 
the  NeCtarium ,  and  are  crowned  by  oblotig  Summits ,  which 
are  prof  rate,  and  turn  upward ;  betvoeen  the  NeCtarium  is 
placed  a  globular  Germen,  fupporting  an  Awl-f japed  Style, 
crowned  by  a  Club-like  Stigma  :  The  Empalement  afterward 
becomes  a  ftefby  globular  Seed  Veffel,  having  three  Cells , 
which  are  filed  with  triangular  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Asphodelus  caule  foliofo,  foliis  triquetris  ffulofs. 
King’s  Spear  with  a  leafy  Stalk,  and  triangular  fiftular 
Leaves.  King’s  Spear  with  a  yellow  Root  and  Flower. 

2.  Asphodelus  caule  nudo  ramofo  foliis  enfformibus 
lavibus.  King’s  Spear  with  a  naked  branching  Stalk, 
and  flmocth  Sword  fir  aped  Leaves.  Afphodelus  albus. 
Male  branching  King’s  Spear  with  white  Flowers. 

3.  Asphodelus  caule  nudo  fmplici  foliis  linear i-enf- 
formibus.  King’s  Spear  with  a  Angle  naked  Stalk,  and 
narrow  Sword-fhaped  Leaves.  Afphodelus  olbusno  n  ramo- 
fus.  C.  B.  P.  28.  White  unbranched  King’s  Spear. 

4.  Asphodelus  foliis  enfformibus  carinatis  fcapo  ra- 
mofo-patulo.  King’s  Spear  with  Sword-like,  Keel-fhaned 
Leaves,  and  a  branching  fpreading  Stalk.  Another  fmal- 
ler  branching  King’s  Spear  with  white  Flowers. 

5.  Asphodelus  caule  nudo  foliis  fibulatis ffulofs  ra- 
dice  annua.  King’s  Spear  with  a  naked  Stalk,  fiftular 
Awl-fhaped  Leaves,  and  an  annual  Root.  Annual  branch¬ 
ing  Spider  wort  with  a  fmall  Flower  and  fiftular  Leaves. 

6.  Asphodelus  foliis  planis,cauleramofo,floribus  fpar- 
fts .  King’s  Spear  with  plain  Leaves,  a  branching  Stalk, 
and  Flowers  placed  thinly. 

The  I  ft  Sort  is  the  yellow  Afphodel,  which  is  directed 
for  Ufein  Medicine  ;  this  hath  R.oots  compofed  of  ma¬ 
ny  thick  flefhy  Fibres,  yellow  and  joined  into  a  Head  at 
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the  Top  ;  from  whence  arife  ftrong  round  Angle  Stalky 
near  three  Feet  high,  which  are  garnifhed  their  whole 
Length  with  long  triangular  hollow  Leaves,  of  a  Sea- 
green  Colour  ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  adorned 
half  way  with  yellow  Star-fhaped  Flowers,  which  begin 
toward  the  Bottom,  and  are  followed  by  others  above  ; 
fo  that  on  the  fame  Spike,  there  is  often  a  Succeftion  of 
Flowers  for  a  Month.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  hath  Roots  compofed  of  many  thick 
flefhy  Fibres  ;  to  each  of  which  is  faftened  an  oblong 
Tuber,  as  large  as  fmall  Potatoes  ;  the  Leaves  are  long 
and  flexible,  having  fharp  Edges ;  thefe  grow  in  irregu¬ 
lar  Clufters,  from  the  Crown  of  the  Root  ;  between 
thefe  come  out  the  Stalks,  which  rife  more  than  three 
Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  Side  Branches,  which  are 
naked  ;  the  upper  Part  of  thefe  are  adorned  with  many 
white  Star-fhaped  Flowers,  confifting  of  one  Leaf  cut  in¬ 
to  Ax  Parts,  each  having  a.purple  Line  running  lengthways 
on  the  Outftde  ot  each  Segment.  The  Flowers  grow  in 
long  Spikes,  flowering  gradually  upward  j  and  come  out 
the  Beginning  of  June ;  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  Roots  like  the  2d,  but  the  Leaves 
are  longer  and  narrower  ;  the  Stalks  of  this  are  Angle, 
never  putting  out  any  Side  Branches ;  the  Flowers  are  of 
a  purer  white,  and  grow  in  longer  Spikes.  This  flowers 
at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  4th  Sort  hath  Roots  compofed  of  fmaller  Fibres 
than  the  two  laft,  nor  are  the  Knobs  at  Bottom  half  fo 
large  ;  the  Leaves  are  long,  almoft  triangular,  and  hol¬ 
low  like  the  Keel  of  a  Boat  ;  the  Stalks  feldom  rife  a- 
bove  two  Feet,  and  divide  into  feveral  fpreading  Bran¬ 
ches  ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  loofe  Spikes  of  white 
Flowers,  fmaller  than  the  former  ;  it  flowers  at  the 
fame  Time,  and  produces  Plenty  of  Seeds  in  Autumn. 

Thefe  three  Sorts  are  undoubtedly  different  Species  ; 
for  I  have  feveral  Years  propagated  them  by  Seeds,  and 
have  never  yet  found  either  of  them  to  vary. 

The  5th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant ;  the  Roots  of  this 
are  compofed  of  many  flefhy  Fibres,  which  are  yellow  ; 
the  Leaves  are  fpread  out  from  the  Crown  of  the  Root, 
clofe  to  the  Ground,  in  a  large  Clufter  ;  thefe  are  convex 
on  their  under  Side,  but  plain  above,  and  hollow  like  a 
Pipe  ;  the  Flower  Stalks  rife  immediately  from  the 
Root,  and  grow  about  two  Feet  higlr,  dividing  into  three 
or  four  Branches  upward,  which  are  adorned  with  white 
ftarrv  Flowers,  with  purple  Lines  on  the  Outflde.  Thefe 
flower  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  foon  after  which  the  Plants  decay.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  South  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  of  the  Iflands 
of  the  Archipelago,  alfo  in  Sicily.  The  2d,  3d,  and  4th 
grow  naturally  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy  ;  the  3d  Sort 
is  not  quite  fo  hardy  as  either  of  the  other,  to  the  Roots 
muft  be  covered  in  very  fevere  Frcit. 

The  yellow  Sort  multiplies  very  fail  by  Roots,  and  w ill 
foon  overfpread  a  large  Border,  if  fuffered  to  remain  unre¬ 
moved,  or  the  Side  Roots  are  not  taken  off ;  but  the  o- 
ther  Sorts  are  not  foprodu&iveof  Shoots  f  rom  their  Sides, 
and  are  much  better  kept  within  Bounds. 

The  2d  and  3d  Sorts  do  not  increafe  very  faft  by  their 
Roots,  nor  fhould  they  be  often  tranfplanted,  for  that 
will  weaken  them,  fo  that  their  Flower  Stems  will  not 
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,  riil:  fi>  tall,  or  produce  fo  many  Flowers,  as  when  left 
undifturbed  .for  fome  Years;  therefore  the  bell  Way  is 
to  propagate  thefe  by  Seeds.  The  4th  Sort  will  increafe 
much  fa  tier  by  Roots ;  and  the  Seeds  when  permitted  to 
lealter,  will  grow  in  Plenty. 

Thefe  4  Sorts  of  Afphodel  are  very  pretty  Orna¬ 
ments  for  a  Flower  Garden,  and,  requiring  very  little 
Trouble,  are  more  acceptable.  They  may  be  all  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  l'own  foon  after  they  are 
ripe,  on  a  warm  Border  of  light  frefh  Earth  :  In  Spring 
the  Plants  will  appear,  when  you  fhould  carefully  clear 
them  from  Weeds,  and  in  dry  Weather  they  mull  be 
frequently  watered  :  If  this  be  duly  obferved,  the  Plants 
will  have  acquired  Strength  enough  to  be  tranfplanted  by 
the  Michaelmas  following  ;  at  which  Time  you  mull 
prepare  a  Bed  oi  trefh  Earth  in  the  Flower  Nurfery,  in¬ 
to  which  you  fhould  plant  the  Roots,  at  about  fix  Inch¬ 
es  Diftance  every  Way  ;  obferving  to  plant  them  fo  low, 
as  that  the  Top  of  the  Roots  may  be  three  or  four  Inch¬ 
es  under  the  Surface  of  the  Bed  ;  and  fome  old  Tan,  or 
Dung  fhould  be  fpread  over  the  Surface  of  the  Ground, 
to  keep  out  the  Frofl :  In  this  Bed  they  may  remain  one 
Year,  during  which  Time  they  fhould  be  kept  clear  from 
Weeds.  The  Roots  having  acquired  Strength  enough 
to  produce  Flowers  the  following  Year,  they  fhould,  at 
Michaelmas ,  when  their  Leaves  are  decayed,  be  careful¬ 
ly  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  into  the  Flower  Garden, 
obferving  to  place  them  in  the  Middle  of  the  Borders, 
amongft  other  hardy  Flowers,  where  being  properly  inter¬ 
mixed,  they  will  make  an  agreeable  Variety,  and  conti¬ 
nue  a  long  Time  in  Flower. 

The  5th  Sort  is  an  annual,  fo  is  only  propagated  by 
Seeds,  thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn  ;  when  the  Plants 
are  up,  they  require  no  other  Trouble  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  Weeds,  until  they  have  put  out  four  or  five 
Leaves,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully  removed  to  the 
Places  where  they  are  to  remain.  If  the  Seeds  of  this 
Plant  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up 
without  Care,  and  thofe  which  are  not  removed,  will 
be  the  flrongeit,  and  produce  a  greater  Number  of 
Flowers. 

The  6th  Sort  was  raifed  from  Seeds  in  the  Chelfea 
Garden,  Anno  1751,  where  it  produced  Flowers  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Year.  The  Seeds  came  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  where  this  Plant  naturally  grows. 

The  Roots  of  this  Plant  are  compofed  of  many  Tu¬ 
bers  or  Fangs,  each  about  the  Size  of  a  little  Finger, 
toward  the  upper  Part,  where  they  are  larged,  and  di- 
minifh  gradually  downward  to  the  Size  of  a  (mail  Straw. 
Thefe  are  joined  together  at  the  Crown  (like  the  Roots 
of  Afparagus),  where  the  Buds  are  formed  ;  from  whence 
the  Leaves  are  produced,  which  are  generally  feven  or 
eight  in  Number,  coming  out  without  any  Older. 
Thefe  are  nine  or  ten  Inches  in  Length,  and  an  Inch 
and  Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  leffening  gradually  to 
both  Ends  ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  glaucous  or  Sea- 
green  Colour.  From  the  Center  of  the  Root  arifes  the 
Flower  Stem,  which  grows  about  two  Feet  and  a  Half 
high,  and  divides  into  feveral  Branches,  having  a  few 
narrow  Leaves,  generally  one  being  placed  at  every  Di- 
vilion  of  the  Branch.  The  Flowers  are  produced  thinly 
on  the  Branches,  forming  a  loofe  Spike  or  Thyrfus ; 
they  are  white,  and  confift  of  one  Leaf,  which  is  deeply 
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cut  into  fix  Parts  ;  in  the  Center  is  placed  the  Germen 
fupporting  the  Pointal,  attended  by  fix  Stamina  which 
are  inferted  in  the  Valves  of  the  Neftarium,  and  are 
alternately  fhort.  The  Germen  becomes  a  roundifh 
Seed  Veffel,  opening  in  three  Cells,  which  are  filled 
with  triangular  Seeds; 

This  Plant  is  too  tender  to  live  through  the  Winter  in 
the  open  Air  in  England,  fo  mud  be  kept  in  Pots  and 
houfed  in  Winter,  or  placed  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame, 
where  the  Frol!  is  kept  out  by  Covering  ;  in  which 
Management,  the  Plants  will  thrive  better  than  in  a 
common  Green-houfe.  In  Winter  thefe  Plants  mud 
have  little  Wet,  for  much  Moifture  at  that  Seafon,  is 
apt  to  rot  their  Roots.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  for 
the  Roots  do  not  increafe  in  England . 

ASTER.  Starwort. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  compound  Flower,  compofed  of  feveral  female 
and  hermaphrodite  Flowers  included  in  one  common  fcaly 
Empalement ;  the  Rays  or  Border  of  the  Flower  is  compojed 
of  feveral  female  Flowers ,  whofe  upper  Parts  are  f  retched 
out  on  one  Side  like  a  Tongue,  and  indented  in  three  Parts 
at  the  End  ;  the  hermaphrodite  Flowers  form  the  Difh  or 
Middle  ;  thefe  are  Funnel-fb aped,  ~  and  divided  at  the  Top 
into  five  Parts,  which  fpread  open,  and  have  each  five  fbort 
flender  Stamina,  crowned  with  cylindrical  Summiis  ;  in 
the  Bottom  is  placed  a  crowned  Germen ,  / upporting  a  flender 
Style  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  becomes  an 
oblong  Seed,  crowned  with  Down  :  The  female  Flowers 
have  a  Germen  fupporting  a  flender  Style ,  crowned  by  two 
oblong  Stigma ,  which  turn  backward.  Thefe  have  no 
Stamina ,  but  in  other  Ref  pedis  are  like  the  hermaphrodite 
Flowers. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Aster  foliis  lanccolatis  hirtis,  radicalibus  obtufis , 
caule  fimpliciffirno  unifloro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  872.  Star- 
wort  with  hairy  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  thofe  near  the 
Root  blunt,  and  a  fingle  Stalk,  having  one  Flower. 
After  montanus  eceruleus.  C.B.P.  267.  Blue  Mountain 
Starwort  with  a  large  Flower,  and  oblong  Leaves. 

2.  Aster  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis  fcabris  trinervis  in- 
tegris,  pedunculis  nudiu feulis  corymbo/is  fquamis  calycinis  ob¬ 
tufis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  873.  Starwort  with  rough  blunt 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  entire,  having  three 
Veins,  naked  Foot  Stalks  in  a  Cory  mbits,  and  blunt 
Scales  to  the  Empalement.  After  atticus  ceeruleus.  Blue 
Attick  Starwort,  vulgarly  called  Italian  Starwort. 

3.  Aster  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis  carnofis  glabris 
rarnis  ineequatis,  floribus  corymbofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  872. 
Starwort  with  fmooth  flellay  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which 
are  entire,  unequal  Branches,  and  Flowers  in  a  Con  tu¬ 
bus.  After  maritimus ,  Sea  Starwort  called  Tripolium. 

4.  Aster  foliis  linear ibus  acutis  integerrimis,  caule  co- 
rymbofo  ramofiffimo.  Hort.  Cliff.  408.  Starwort  with  nar¬ 
row  pointed  Leaves,  which  are  entire,  and  a  very  branchy 
Stalk  growing  in  a  Corymbus.  Starwort  with  a  Flower 
of  Tripolium ,  and  a  very  narrow  thin  Leaf. 

5.  Aster  folds  lanceolatis  a  l  tern  is  integerrimis  feminm- 

plex  icaulibus ,  floribus  terminalibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  408.  Star¬ 
wort  with  entire  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  growing  alternate, 
and  half  embracing  the  Stalks,  which  are  terminated  by 
Flowers.  Tailed  hairy  New  England  Starwort  with  iarge 
purple  Violet  Flowers.  * 

6.  Ast£r 
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6.  Aster  foliis  cordato-lanceolatis  undulatis  floribus 
racemofs  adflendentibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  408.  Starwort  with 
Heart  Spear-fhaped  waved  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing 
in  afcending  Spikes.  Purple  New  England  Starwort  with 
the  Appearance  of  Golden  Rod,  and  waved  Leaves. 

7.  Aster  foliis  fem  1  ample  xi  ca  u  lib  us  lanceolatis  ferratis 
fcabris,  pedunculis  alternis  fubunifori  s  calycibus  difcum  fu- 
perantibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  408.  Starwort  with  rough  fawed 
-Speax-fhaped  Leaves,  half  embracing  the  Stalks,  Foot 
Stalks  growing  alternate,  with  a  Tingle  Flower,  whofe 
Empalcment  is  higher  than  the  Difk.  Broad  leaved  Ame¬ 
rican  Starwort  with  purplifh  Stalks. 

8.  Aster  floribus  ovatis  difco  radii s  longicre.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  877.  Starwort  with  oval  Flowers,  whofe  Dilk  is 
longer  than  the  Rays.  Late  flowering  white  Starvfort 
like  Heath,  and  the  Dilk  like  Wild  Melilot. 

9.  Aster  foliis  lanceolatis  fubferratis  feffilibus  caule  pa- 
niculato  ramulis  uniforis  folitariis  calycibus  fquarrofts.  Hort. 
Cliff.  408.  Starwort  with  Spear-fnaped  Leaves,  fomewhat 
jagged  and  growing  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  which  is  loofe  and 
fpiked,  and  Branches  having  a  Angle  Flower  with  a  rough 
Empaiement.  Broad  leaved  umbellated  Starwort  of  New 
Holland ,  with  pale  violet  Flowers. 

10.  Aster  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  fubcarnojis  in - 
tsgerrimis  plants  floribus  corymbofis  fafligiatis  pedunculis  fo- 
liolofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  874.  Starwort  with  narrow  Spear- 
fhaped  flefhy  Leaves  which  are  plain  and  entire.  Flowers 
gathered  into  a  Corymbus,  and  leafy  Foot  Stalks.  Star¬ 
wort  with  the  Tripolium  Flower. 

11.  Aster  caule fmpliciffimo  foliis  ovatis  feffilibus  inte - 
gerrimis  racemo  terminals.  Flor.  Virg.  178.  Starwort 
with  Tingle  Stalks,  oval  entire  Leaves  growing  clofe  to 
the  Stalks,  which  end  in  a  loofe  Spike. 

12.  Aster  caule  paniculate  pedunculis  racemofts  pedi- 
cellis  foliofs  foliolis  linear ibus  integerrimis.  F.  V.  Starwort 
with  a  fpiked  Stalk,  branching  Foot  Stalks,  and  the  fmal- 
ler  Foot  Stalks  which  are  leafy,  garnilhed  with  fmall  nar¬ 
row  entire  Leaves.  Bufhy  Heath  like  Starwort; 

13.  Aster  foliis  cordatis  ferratis  petiolatis,  caule  pani¬ 
culate.  Hort.  Cliff.  408.  Starwort  with  Tawed  Heart- 
fhaped  Leaves,  having  Foot  Stalks,  and  a  loofe  fpiked 
Stalk.  Broad  leaved  autumnal  Starwort. 

14.  Aster  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  medio  ferratis  pe¬ 
dunculis  folio (is  caule  racemofo  calycibus  ereflis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
408.  Starwort  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  fawed 
in  the  Middle,  leafy  Foot  Stalks,  branching  Stalks,  and 
upright  Flower  Cups.  American  Starwort  with  Leaves 
like  Summer  Cyprefs,  and  bluilh  white  Flowers  growing 
in  very  long  Spikes. 

I  5.  Aster  caule  corymbofo  foliis  lanceolatis  rflexis ,  flo¬ 
ribus  folitariis,  calycibus  pat  alls .  Flor.  Leyd.  168.  Star- 
wort  with  a  corymbous  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  refle&ed 
Leaves,  and  Tingle  Flowers  with  fpreading  Empalements. 
Pyramidal  Virginia  Starwort  with  rough  Hyfl'op  Leaves, 
and  leafy  Scales  to  the  Empaiement. 

16.  Aster  foliis  lanceolatis  fcabris  integris,  caule  ra¬ 
mofo ,  pedunculis  foliofs ,  calycibus  obtufis.  Starwort  with 
rough  Spear-fhaped  entire.  Leaves,  a  branching  Stalky 
leafy  Foot  Stalks,  and  blunt  Empalements.  Afler  Atti- 
cus  Alpinus  alter.  Another  Attick  Starwort  of  the  Alps. 

I'j .  Aster  foliis  obhmgo-lanceolatis  acutis  ferratis  caule 
ramofo  floribus  terminalibus  calycibns  linearibns  ere £1  is,  Star¬ 
wort  with  oblong  Spear-fhaped  pointed  Leaves,  which 
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are  fawed,  a  branching  Stalk*  terminated  by  Flowers 
whofe  Empalements  are  very  narrow,  and  ere£t.  Star~ 
wort  with  fmooth  jagged  Leaves,  growing  fcatteringly 
like  thofe  of  the  Peach  Tree,  and  pale  blue  Flowers. 

18.  Aster  foliis  oblongis  acutis  baft  latioribus  femiam- 
plexicaulibus ,  caule  ramofo  floribus  terminalibus  plerumque 
folitariis.  Starwort  with  oblong  pointed  Leaves,  which 
are  broader  at  the  Bafe,  and  half  embrace  the  Stalks, 
which  are  branchy,  and  terminated  with  Flowers,  for  the 
mod  Part  fingly.  Late  blue  fhrubby  Starwort  of  John 
Tradefcant ,  commonly  called  Michaelmas  Daify* 

1 9.  Aster  caule  ereffo  hirjuto  foliis  oblongis  acutis  fca¬ 
bris  acute  dentatis  femiamplexicaulibus  floribus  corymbofis 
calycibus  hirfutis  ere  Bis.  Starwort  with  a  hairy  upright 
Stalk,  oblong  pointed-rough  Leaves  fharply  indented, 
and  hairy  ere£t  Empalements.  Early  Fyrencean  Starwort 
with  a  large  blue  Flower. 

20.  Aster  caule altifpmo  hirfuto  flnxpliciffhno  foliis  ob¬ 
longis  acutis  baf  latioribus  femiamplexicaulibus  floribus  tri- 
bus  feffilibus  terminalibus.  Starwort  with  a  very  tail  hairy 
unbranched  Stalk,  oblong  pointed  Leaves,  which  are 
broader  at  the  Bafe,  and  half  embrace  the  Stalks,  which 
are  terminated  by  three  Flowers  fitting  very  clofe. 

21.  Aster  caule  ramofiffimo  patulo,  foliis  linear i-h.n- 
ceolatis  rigidis ,  floribus  feriatim  poftis  pedunculis foliofs. 
Starwort  with  a  very  branching  fpreading  Stalk,  narrow 
Spear-fhaped  ftiflF  Leaves,  Flowers  placed  one  above 
another,  and  leafy  Foot  Stalks. 

22.  Aster  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis  fcabris,  caule flmpUci 
floribus  umbeflatis  terminalibus.  Starwort  with  rough 
pointed  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  a  Angle  Stalk,  termi¬ 
nated  by  Flowers,  growing  in  an  Umbel. 

23.  Aster  foliis  nervofs  lanceolatis  acutis  Iinearibus , 
cauleflmplici floribus  terminalibus  quaflumbellatim  difpoftis. 
Starwort  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  pointed  nervous 
Leaves,  and  a  Angle  Stalk,  terminated  by  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  almofl  in  an  Umbel. 

24.  Aster  foliis  inferioribus  ovatis  baf  femiamplexicau - 
libus,  ftperioribus  lanceolatis  parvis  caule  paniculato  ramis 
uniforis  pedunculis  foliofs.  Starwort  with  the  lower 
Leaves  oval,  whofe  Bafe  half  embraces  the  Stalks,  the 
upper  Leaves  fmall  and  Spear-fhaped,  a  Stalk  terminated 
by  a  loofe  Spike,  with  a  Tingle  Flower  on  each  Branch, 
and  a  leafy  Foot  Stalk. 

25.  Aster  floribus  terminalibus  folitariis  foliis  lineari - 
bus  alternis.  Flor.  Virg.  98.  Starwort  with  Tingle  Flowers 
at  the  ends  of  the  Branches,  and  very  narrow  Leaves 
placed  alternately. 

2  6.  Aster foliis  lineari-lanccolatis  acutis  feffilibus  caule 
paniculato,  ramis  uniforis  pedunculis  foliofs  Iinearibus \ 
Starwort  with  narrow  pointed  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
growing  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  which  end  in  loofe  Spikes, 
and  Branches  ending  with  a  Tingle  Flower,  whofe  Foot 
Stalks  have  narrow  Leaves.  Canada  Starwort  with  a 
Toad-Flax  Leaf. 

27.  Aster  foliis  lineari-lanccolatis  glabris  trinerviis 
floribus  corymbofis  terminalibus.  Starwort  with  fmooth, 
narrow,  Spear- fhaped  Leaves,  with  three  Veins,  and 
Flowers  in  a  Corymbus,  which  terminate  the  Stalks. 
Broad  leaved  Starwort  w'ith  the  Tripolium  Flower. 

28.  Aster  foliis  Iinearibus  integerrimis  caule  paniculato. 
Hort.  Cliff.  408.  Starwort  with  very  narrow  Leaves, 
which  are  entird,  and  a  loofe  Spike  of  Flowers.  New 
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England  Starwort  with  Toad-flax  Leaves*  and  a  Chamo¬ 
mile  Flower. 

29.  Aster  folds  lancealatis  feffilibut  integerrimis  caule 
paniculato  pcdunculis  foliofis.  Starwort  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  which  are  entire,  adhering  to  the  Stalk,  which 
is  terminated  by  a  loofe  Spike  of  Flowers,  with  leafy 
Foot  Stalks.  Broad  leaved  Starwort  of  New  Holland , 
with  deep  violet  Flowers  growing  in  loofe  Spikes. 

30.  Aster  folds  lanceolatis  lateribus  infer lorum  crena- 
tis  radice  annua,  caule  Corymbojo  peduncults  nudis.  Elort. 
Cliff.  409. Starwort  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  the  Sides  of 
the  lowerLeaves jagged,  an  annual  Root,  and  Stalks  er.dmg 
with  a  Cory m bus  of  Flowers,  with  naked  Foot  Stalks. 
Annual,  branching  Canada  Starwort. 

31.  Aster  caule  r  a  mo fo  fcabro  perenni,  folds  ovatis 
oppofttis  pedunculis  nudis  unifloris.  Fig.  PI.  'Tab.  .7  6.  Star¬ 
wort  with  a  rough  perennial  branching  Stalk,  oval 
Leaves  growing  oppofite,  and  naked  Foot  Stalks  with  one 
Flower. 

32.  Aster  folds  linear  ibus  fafciculatis  pun  cl  at  is,  pe¬ 
dunculis  unifloris  nudis ,  caule  f rut icofo  rugofo.  Hort.  Cliff. 
409.  Starwort  with  narrow  pointed  Leaves  growing  in 
Cluflers,  naked  Foot  Stalks  with  one  Flower,  and  a 
fhrubby  wrinkled  Stalk.  Shrubby  African  Starwort  with 
narrow  Leaves,  for  the  mod  part  joined  together. 

33.  Aster  folds  ovatis  angulatis  dentatis ,  petiolatis 
calycibus  terminalihus-  patentibus  foliofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  407. 
Starwort  with  oval  angular  indented  Leaves,  and  the 
Empalements  terminated  by  fpreading  Leaves.  Annual 
Starwort  with  a  Goofe  Foot  Leaf,  and  a  large  beautiful 
Flower,  commonly  called  China  Afer. 

34.  Aster  folds  pinnatis.  Hort.  C.  407.  Starwort 
with  winged  Leaves.  American  Starwort  with  winged 
and  fa  wed  Leaves,  and  an  orange  coloured  Flower. 

,33.  Aster  hirfutis  folds  lancealatis  J emiampexicauli- 
bus  for  ibus  quaff  umbellatim  difpofitis.  Hairy  Starwort 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  half  embracing  the  Stalks, 
and  Flowers  growing  almoft  in  an  Umbel.  Hairy  Caroli¬ 
na  Starwort  with  Leaves  like  blue  Fleabane,  and  yellow 
Flowers  dilpofed  in  an  Umbel. 

36.  Aster  folds  ovatis  dentatis  caule  procumbente ,  pe¬ 
dunculis  nudis  axillaribus  unifloris.  Starwort  with  oval 
indented  Leaves,  a  trailing  Stalk,  and  naked  Foot 
Stalks  proceeding  from  the  Side  with  a  fingle  Flower. 
After  Arneric anus  procumbenr.  Houf.  biff.  X railing  Ame¬ 
rican  Starwort,  with  the  Appearance  of  the  lefler  Daily. 

37.  Aster,  caule  j  rut  icofo ,  rands  unifloris.  Joins  ovato- 
lanceolatis  recurvis  ferrate  ciliatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  877.  Star¬ 
wort.  with  a-Ihrubby  Stalk,  Branches  with  a  fingle  Flow¬ 
er,  and  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  recurved  Leaves,  jagged  at 
their  Edges.  Shrubby  African  Starwort  with  fmall  re¬ 
flexed  Alining  Leaves. 

The  iff  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps,  where 
it  feldorn  rifes  more  than  fix  Inches  high,  and  when 
transplanted  into  a  Garden,  not  above  nine  Inches.  It 
fends  up  a  fingle  Stalk  from  the  Root,  which  is  thinly 
garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves  ;  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk 
is  one  large  blue  Flower,  fo  mew-hat like  thofe  of  the  Ita¬ 
lian  Starwort.  This  flowers  ia  June-,  the  Root  is  pe¬ 
rennial^  but  muff  be  planted' in  a  fhady  Situation,  and  a 
moifl  Soil.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds  fown  in  .Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  is  the  Italian  Starwort,  which  was  fome 
Years  pail  more. common  in  .  Gardens  than  at.  prefent; 
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for  fmee  the  great  Variety  of  American  Starworts  have 
been  introduced  into  England,  this  Sort  hath  not  been  fo  • 
much  cultivated,  though  it  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  the 
beflof  them,  and,  in  fome  refpecls,  preferable  to  moil 
of  them  ;  for  it  is  not  fo  fubjedt  to  creep  by  the  Root, , 
as  many  of  the  American  Sorts,  do,  whereby  they  often 
become  troublefome  in  fmall  Gardens,  nor  do  the  Stalks- 
require  fupporting  as  they  do,  for  they  feldorn  grow  more- 
than  two  Feet  high,  and  the  Stalks  are  very  llrong,.  fo. 
are  very  rarely  broken  by  the  Wind,  Thefe  grow  in 
large  Cluflers  from  the  Root,  and  each  of  them  branch 
at  the  Top  into  eight  or  ten  Foot  Stalks,  each  of -which: 
is  terminated  by  a  fingle  large  Flower,  having  blue  Rays, 
with  a  yellow  Difk.  It  flowers  in  October ,  and,  in  mild. 
Seafons,  will  often  continue  till  the  Middle  of.  Novem¬ 
ber,  during  which  Time  they  are  very  ornamental  Plants) 
in  a  Garden.  This  Sort  is  propagated  by  parting  the 
Roots,  the  befl  Time  for  which  is  loon  after  they  are- 
out  of  Flower,  for  thofe  which  are  removed  in  the  Spring 
will  not  flower  fo  llrong  the  fucceeding  Summer.  Thefe. 
Roots  fhould  not  be  removed  oftener  than  every  third 
Year  where  they  are  expedted  to  produce  many  Flowers. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  the  Vallies  of  Italy,, 
Sicily ,  and  Nar bonne,  and  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the 
Amelias  mentioned  ^by  Virgil,  in  his  fourth  Georgiok,  to 
grow  in  the  Paflures;  and  the  Leaves  and  Stalks  being, 
rough  and  bitter,  the  Cattle  feldorn  browfe  upon  it,  fo 
that  whenever  there  are  any  of  thefe  Roots  in  the. 
Fields,  they  fend  up  a  thick  Tuft  of  Stalks,  which  being 
left  after  the  Grafs  is  eaten  bare,  thefe  being  full  of 
Flowers,  make  a  fine  Appearance,  and  therefore  might- 
engage  the  Poet’s  Attention. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Salt  Marfhes,  which 
are  flowed  by  the  Tides,  and  is  feldorn  admitted  into  Gar¬ 
dens..  It  flowers  in  July  and  Augufl. 

The  4th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  North  America,  but;  has 
been  many  Years  in  the  Englifh  Gardens.  It  Tends  up 
many  llrong  Shoots  from  the  Root  every  Spring,  which 
rife  between  four  and  five  Feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  oblong  Leaves,  placed  alternately,  and  half  embrace 
the  Stalk  with  their  Bale  ;  from  the  main  Stalks,  many 
Side  Branches  are  put  out,  for  near  half  their  Length, 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fma-ller  Leaves,  which  diminifh 
in  their  Size  to  the  Top,  where  there  is  a  fingle  Flower, 
terminating  the  Stalk,  of  a  blue  Colour.  This  flowers 
in  Augufl  and  September  ;  it  is  eafily  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  the  Roots,  foon  after  the  Flowers  are  pafl,  and  will 
thrive  in  any  Situation. 

The  5  th  Sort  fends  up  many  Stalks  from  the  Root, 
which  rife  five  Feet  high;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  which  are  entire,  and  half  embrace  the 
Stalks,  which  are  terminated  by  large  purple  Violet  Flow¬ 
ers,  growing  in  a  loofe  Panicle,:  It  flowers  in  Augufl,  and 
is  very  hardy,  fo  may  be  planted  in  any  Soil  , or. Situation, 
and  is  propagated  by  parting  the.  Roots; 

The.  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  This  , 
hath  broad  Heart-fhaped  waved  Leaves  at  the  Bottom, 
the  Stalks  rife  between  two  and  threeFeet  high,  which  fend 
out  fmall  Side  Branches,  upon  which  the  Flowers  come 
out  in  loofe  Spikes,  of  a  very  pale  blue  Colour  inclining 
to  white.  This  flowers  in  the  fame  Seafon,  and  may  be 
propagated  as  the  former. 

The  7  th  Sort  fends  up  feveral  llrong  Stalks,  upward  of 
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two  Feet  high,  which  are  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  are 
garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  fmooth  Leaves,  whofe  Bafe 
embraces  the  Stalks  half  round  ;  the  Flowers  grow  upon 
fingle  Foot  Stalks,  forming  a  Corymbus  at  the  Top,  and 
are  of  a  pale  blue  Colour  ;  thefe  appear  the  latter  End 
of  September.  It  comes  from  North  America ,  and  may 
be  propagated  as  the  former. 

The  8th  Sort  rifes  with  flender  Stalks,  upward  of  3 
Feet  high  ;  thefe  fend  out  many  weak  Branches  on  every 
Side,  which  are  garnifhed  with  very  fmall  Leaves ;  the 
Flowers  come  out  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  on  every  Side  of 
the  Branches,  which  are  fmall,  with  white  Rays  and  a 
yellow  Difk.  Thefe  appear  in  November ,  and  often  con¬ 
tinue  Part  of  December.  This  comes  from  the  fame 
Country,  and  may  be  propagated  as  the  former. 

The  9th  Sort  rifes  near  4  Feet  high,  having  broad 
Leaves  at  the  Bottom,  which  diminifh  gradually  to  the 
Top  j  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  a  loofe  Kind  of  Um¬ 
bel  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  which  are  of  a  pale  blue 
Colour  ;  thefe  appear  the  latter  Part  of  Augujl.  This  is 
hardy,  and  may  be  propagated  as  the  former. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy  ;  the  Stalks  of  this  divide  into  a  great  Number 
of  Branches,  which  divide  again  toward  the  Top  into  fe- 
veral  fmaller  ;  thefe  are  fully  garnifhed  with  very  narrow 
Leaves  their  whole  Length  ;  the  Flowers  grow  in  large 
Clufters  at  the  Top,  forming  a  Sort  of  Corymbus;  they 
are  of  a  pale  bluifh  Colour,  and  appear  the  Beginning  of 
Augujl.  This  is  hardy,  and  may  be  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  the  Roots,  as  the  former. 

The  1  ith  Sort  rifes  4  Feet  high,  with  a  fingle  Stalk, 
and  oval  Leaves  growing  clofe.  to  the  Stalks,  which  are 
terminated  by  flender  loofe  Spikes  of  pale  blue  Flowers, 
which  appear  about  Michaelmas.  It  comes  from  North 
America ,  and  is  propagated  as  the  former. 

The  1 2th  Sort  fends  up  flender  Stalks  3  Feet  high, 
which  fend  out  flender  Side  Branches  moft  of  their 
Length,  fo  as  to  form  a  thick  Bufh  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  very  narrow  Leaves  their  whole  Length,  and  are 
terminated  by  fingle  Flowers. 

The  13th  Sort  grows  about  2  Feet  high,  having  flen¬ 
der  Stalks,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  pointed 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  fharply  fawed  on  their 
Edges;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks  is  divided  into  fe- 
veral  fmall  Branches,  which  are  terminated  by  white 
Flowers  growing  in  loofe  Panicles.  This  flowers  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  may  be  propagated  as  the  former. 

The  14th  Sort  fends  up  Stalks  5  Feet  high,  which  put 
out  many  flender  Side  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leave?,  and  are  terminated  by 
Spikes  of  fmall  white  Flowers,  which  appear  the  End  of 
October.  This  Sort  fpreads  greatly  at  the  Root,  fo  is 
apt  to  over-run  the  Borders. 

'  The  15  th  Sort  .hath  narrow  oblong  hairy  Leaves  at 
the  Bottom  ;  the  Stalks  rife  three  Feet  high,  and  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  fmall  narrow  rough  Leaves  which  turn  back¬ 
ward  ;  the  Stalks  fend  out  many  Side  Branches,  each 
being  terminated  by  a  fingle  large  blue  Flower.  It  flowers 
the  End  of  Offober,  and  continues  moft  Part  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  when  it  makes  a  fine  Appearance.  It  doth  not  mul¬ 
tiply  faft  by  its  Roots,  but  may  be  propagated  in  Plenty, 
by  Cuttings  made  from  the  young  Shoots  in  May,  which 
if  planted  in  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  and  flhaded  from  the 
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Sun,  will  take  Root,  and  thefe  will  flower  the  fame  Year 
It  is  commonly  called  by  the  Gardeners  Catejby" s  Star 
wort,  from  Mr.  Catejby,  who  brought  it  from  Virginia 

The  1 6th  Sort  fends  up  feveral  Stalks  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  high,  which  are  garnifhed  with  rough  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  fending  out  many  Side  Branches  which  diverge 
from  the  Stalk  every  Way  ;  thefe  are  terminated  for  the 
moft  Part  by  one  large  blue  Flower,  fomewhatlike  thofe 
of  the  Italian  Starwort,  but  paler  and  comes  earlier  to 
flower.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  Albs,  and  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  parting  the  Root. 

The  17th  Sort  rifes  to  the  Height  of  5  Feet,  with 
branching  Stalks,  garnifhed  with  oblong  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  which  are  fawed  on  their  Edges.  Each  of  the 
Side  Branches  are  divided  at  the  Top  into  feveral  Foot 
Stalks,  which  are  terminated  by  large  pale  blue  Flowers, 
in  Ofiober.  This  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  and 
is  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots. 

I  he  1 8th  Sort  was  brought  from  Virginia  many  Years 
ag°»  hy  Mr.  John  Dradejcant ,  and  from  his  Garden  it 
v/as  foon  difperfed,  and  became  common.  It  is  generally 
known  by  the  Title  of  Michaelmas  Daify,  from  its  flow¬ 
ering  about  old  Michaelmas  Day.  The  Stalks  of  this 
Sort  are  numerous,  and  rife  about  three  Feet  high,  being 
fully  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves  ending  in  a  Point, 
whofe  Bafe  half  embraces  the  Stalks.  Thefe  fhoot  out 
many  lateral  Branches,  terminated  by  pretty  large  Flow¬ 
ers,  of  a  very  pale  bluifh  Colour  tending  to  white.  The 
Roots  multiply  very  faft,  and  the  Seeds  often  are  blown 
about,  fo  that  it  propagates  fo  much  as  to  be  troublefpme ; 
it  will  thrive  in  any  Situation. 

The  19th  Sort  fends  up  feveral  ftrong  hairy  Stalks, 
which  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  having  many  oblong 
rough  Leaves  ending  in  a  Point,  whofe  Bafe  half  em¬ 
braces  the  Stalks,  which  divide  into  many  fmall  Branches 
at  the  Top,  forming  a  Kind  of  Corymbus,  each  being 
terminated  by  one  large  blue  Flower,  having. a  very  hairy 
Empalement.  This  flowers  the  latter  End  of  July.  It 
grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  fo  is  very  hardy,  but  iihould 
have  a  moift  Soil  and  a  fhady  Situation.  It  is  propagated 
by  parting  of  the  Roots. 

The  20th  Sort  rifes  with  ftrong  hairy  Stalks,  to  the 
Height  of  8  or  9  Feet,  which  are  upright,  unbranched, 
and  garnifhed  with  oblong  hairy  Leaves  ending  in  a 
Point,  and  their  Bafe  half  furrounds  the  Stalks,  which 
are  for  the  moft  Part  terminated  by  three  large  purple 
Flowers  inclining  to  red,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Top  of  the 
Stalk,  furrounded  by  a  few  narrow  Leaves.  This  Sort 
flowers  in  November,  It  came  from  Philadelphia,  where 
it  naturally  grows,  and  is  propagated  by  parting  the 
Roots  ;  it  delights  in  a  moift  Soil. 

The  2 1  ft  Sort  hath  flender  purplifti  Stalks,  which  rife 
about  three  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Side  Branches 
almoft  their  whole  Length,  which  fpread  horizontally, 
and  are  garnifhed  with  narrow  fmall  Spear- fhaped  Leaves; 
the  Flowers  are  produced  in  a  Sort  of  loofe  Spike,  grow¬ 
ing  one  above  another  on  each  Side  the  Stalk.  They  are 
fmall,  or  a  pale  purplifti  Colour,  and  appear  in  November. 

It  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  and  is  eafily  propa¬ 
gated  by  parting  the  Roots. 

The  2 2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Philadelphia.  This 
fends  up  ftiff channeled  Stalks  about  two  Feet  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  rough  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  ending  in  a  Point, 
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whlcfv  are  placed  alternately  on  every  Side  the  Stalks  ; 
the  Flowers  are  white,  and  grow  in  a  Sort  of  Umbel  at 
the  Top  of  the  Stalks.  It  flowers  the  End  of  September, 
and  is  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots. 

The  23d  Sort  I  received  from  Pennfylvania,  This 
hath  much  the  Appearance  of  the  former  Sort,  but  the 
Leaves  are  narrower,  whiter  on  their  under  Side,  and 
have  three  longitudinal  Veins ;  the  Flowers  are  alfo 
larger  and  whiter.  It  grows  about  the  fame  Height, 
and  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  24th  Sort  rifes  four  Feet  high,  the  Bottom  Leaves 
are  oval  and  half  furround  the  Stalk  at  their  Bafe  ;  the 
upper  Leaves  are  fmall  and  Spear-fhaped,  the  Stalks 
put  out  Side  Branches  toward  the  Top,  which  grow 
eredt,  forming  a  loofe  Spike,  each  being  terminated  by 
one  large  blue  Flower,  with  a  leafy  Foot  Stalk ;  this 
flowers  about  the  End  of  0 Bober.  It  grows  naturally  in 
North  America ,  and  is  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots. 

The  25  th  Sort  fends  up  feveral  flender  Stalks  near 
three  Feet  high,  garnifned  by  many  very  narrow  Leaves, 
and  puts  out  Side  Branches,  each  being  terminated  by 
one  white  Flower.  This  grows  naturally  in  Philadelphia  ; 
it  flowers  in  November ,  and  is  eafily  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  the  Roots. 

The  26th  Sort  rifes  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  the 
Stalks  are  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  fmooth  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves ;  at  the  End  of  the  Stalks  many  Foot 
Stalks  are  fent  out  on  every  Side,  each  being  terminated 
by  one  pale  blue  Flower,  having  a  leafy  Foot  Stalk. 
This  grows  naturally  in  Canada,  and  is  propagated  by 
parting  the  koots. 

The  27th  Sort  grows  about  two  Feet  high,  with 
ere£t  Stalks  garnifhed  with  narrow  fmooth  Spear-lhaped 
Leaves,  which  come  out  irregularly  in  Cluflers  ;  from 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks,  there  are  a  few  Side 
Branches  produced,  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  Leaves  ; 
the  Flowers  are  in  Form  of  a  Corvmbus  at  the  End  of 
the  Stalks,  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and  appear  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  This  is  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots. 

The  28th  Sort  rifes  with  {lender  Stalks  about  three 
Feet  high,  which  are  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  Leaves, 
and  terminated  by  loofe  Panicles  of  Flowers,  whofe  Rays 
are  while  and  their  Difks  yellow.  This  flowers  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  is  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots. 

The  29th  Sort  Fends  out  many  flrong  Stalks,  which 
rife  about  three  Feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  Side 
Branches,  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  growing 
clofe  to  the  Branches,  which  are  terminated  by  loofe 
Spikes  of  dark  blue  Flowe.r.j  which  appear  in  Oftober. 
This  is  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots. 

The  30th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  vVhen  once 
introduced  into  a  Garden,  the  Seeds  will  fcatter,  and  the 
Plants  come  up  without  Care.  This  fends  up  ffrait  Stalks 
about  two  Feet  high,  which  are  terminated  by  white 
Flowers  growing  in  Form  of  a  Corymbus.  It  flowers 
in  Augufiy  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Oftober. 

We  have  fome  other  Varieties  of  American  Starworts, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  be  feminal  Variations,  therefore  I 
have  not  enumerated  them  as  diflin£t  Species.  Thofe 
which  are  here  mentioned,  I  have  cultivated  many  Years, 
and  have  not  found  them  vary  when  raifed  from  Seeds ; 
for  mofl  of  them  perfe£f  their  Seeds  in  England,  ft>  may 
be  propagated  by  fowing  them  in  the  Autumn,  foot*  after 
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they  are  ripe  ;  for  if  the  Seeds  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground 
till  Spring,  few  of  them  will  grow,  or  will  lie  in  the 
Ground  a  whole  Year  before  the  Plants  appear.  But  as 
the  greatefl  Part  of  them  increafe  fall  by  their  fpreading 
Roots,  their  Seeds  are  rarely  fown. 

The  31ft  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  mein  1753, 
but  without  any  Title.  Thefe  were  Town  in  Ofiober, 
and  the  following  Spring  two  Plants  came  up  from  them 
in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  which  have  flourifhed  extremely 
well,  and  have  been  propagated  fince  in  Plenty. 

The  Plant  has  many  fibrous  Roots, from  which  arifes 
a  purplifh  rough  Stalk,  which  divides  into  many  Branches 
near  the  Root,  fo  as  to  form  a  low  bufhy.  Plant,  for  it 
feldom  rifes  more  than  two  Feet  high,  but  the  Branches 
will  extend  more  than  a  Foot  on  every  Side  :  Thefe  are 
garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  about  an  Inch  long,  and  a 
third  Part  of  an  Inch  broad ;  they  are  pretty  thick  and 
fucculent,  and  are  rough  to  the  Touch,  coming  out  at 
the  Joints  of  the  Stalks  by  Pairs  oppofite,  and  fometimes 
three  at  a  Joint,  or  in  other  Places  two  larger  and  two 
fmalier  at  the  fame  Joint,  having  no  Foot  Stalks :  To¬ 
ward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches,  the  Foot  Stalks  of 
the  Flower  arife,  which  are  from  four  to  fix  Inches  long, 
and  naked,  each  fupporting  a  Single  radiated  Flower. 

The  Rays  of  the  Flower  are  of  a  fine  Sky-blue'  Co¬ 
lour,  which,  after  they  have  been  fome  Time  expand¬ 
ed,  turn  back  toward  the  Empalement ;  the  Difk  of  the 
Flower  is  yellow.  After  the  Flower  falls  away,  each  of 
the  Florets  which  compofe  the  Difk  is  fucceeded  by  a 
Single  Seed,  crowned  with  a  Soft  Down.  The  whole 
Plant  is  a  little  acid  to  the  Taffe. 

This  Plant  is  never  deilitute  of  Flowers  the  whole 
Year,  for  in  the  Winter  Seafon,  there  will  always  be  a 
Number  of  them,  in  Beauty,  though  at  that  Time  they 
are  not  fo  numerous,  or  quite  fo  large  as  in  Summer  ; 
however,  they  make  a  fine  Appearance  at  all  Seafons  ;  and 
as  they  only  require  to  be  prote&ed  from  Frofl,  they  de- 
ferve  a  Place  in  every  curious  Garden.  The  Plants 
which  I  raifed  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  placed  in  a  Frame 
with  only  wooden  Shutters  to  cover  them  in  the  Frofl, 
have  been  as  vigorous,  arid  continued  flowering  through 
the  Winter,  full  as  well  as  thofe  placed  in  the  Green- 
houfe  ;  but  they  will  not  live  in  the  open  Air,  for  in  or¬ 
der  to  try  if  they  might  be  naturalized  to  this  Country, 

I  fo  wed  fome  of  the  Seeds  the  two  lad  Springs,  in  a 
Bed  of  dry  Earth,  in  a  warm  Situation,  where  the  Plants 
came  up  very  well,  grew  flrong  all  the  Summer,  and  in 
Autumn  produced  Flowers,  but  the  firfl  hard  Frofl  en¬ 
tirely  deflroyed  them.  This  Plant  perfecls  its  Seeds  very 
well,  fo  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  them  in  April ,  in 
a  Bed  of  light  Earth;  and  when  the  Plants  are  large 
enough  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  each  put  into  a  fe- 
parate  fmall  Pot,  and  placed  in  the  Shade,  until  they 
have  taken  frefh  Root,  when  they  may  be  fet  in  the  open- 
Air  till  toward  the  End  of  Oflober,  at  which  Time  they 
fhould  either  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,  or  put 
under  a  hot  Bed  Frame  to  fereerr  them  from  the  Frofl 
in  Winter.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cuttings, 
planted  in  a  fiaady  Border  any  Time  in  Summer,  and 
when  rooted  muff  be  treated  as  the  Seedlings. 

The  32dxSort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope*  This  rifes  with  a  wopdy  Stem  about  three  Feet 
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high, 'fending  Out  many  Side  Branches  which  are  lig¬ 
neous,  and  garnifhed  with  narrow  Leaves  coming  out  in 
Clutters  ffom  one  Point,  like  thofe  of  the  Larch  Tree  ; 
the  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches, 
upon  long  flender  Foot  Stalks  fingly  ;  thefe  are  of  a  pale 
blue  Colour,  and  appear  the  Beginning  of  March  ;  as 
this  Flant  never  produces  Seeds  in  Europe ,  it  is  only  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Cuttings,  which  may  be  performed  any 
'l  ime  in  the  Summer.  Thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  fmall 
Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  an  old  hot 
Bed  ;  where,  if  they  are  fhaded  from  the  Sun,  and  gently 
watered,  they  will  put  out  Roots  in  6  Weeks,  when  they 
may  be  placed  in  the  open  Air ;  and  in  about  a  Month 
after  they  fhould  be  feparated,  and  each  planted  into  a 
fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth.  In  Ofiober  thefe 
muft  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,  and  placed  where 
they  may  enjoy  as  much  free  Air  as  poftible,  but  fecured 
from  Froft  or  Damps,  either  of  which  will  deflroy  them  ; 
fo  that  they  are  much  eafier  preferved  in  a  Glafs  Cafe, 
where  they  will  enjoy  more  light  and  Air  ;  but  they 
muff  not  be  placed  in  a  Stove,  for  artificial  Heat  will 
foon  deftroy  them.  This  Sort  is  at  prefent  but  in  few 
Engl  if  Gardens. 

The  33d  Sort  is  a  Native  of  China ,  from  whence  the 
Seeds  were  fent  to  France  by  the  Miflionaries,  where 
the  Plants  were  firft  raifed  in  Europe.  In  the  Year  1731, 
f  received  Seeds  of  this,  from  which  I  raifed  Plants  with 
red,  and  fome  with  white  Flowers;  and  in  1736  I  re¬ 
ceived  Seeds  of  the  blue  Flower,  but  thefe  were  allfingle. 
They  came  by  the  Title  of  La  Reine  Marguerette ,  or  the 
Queen  of  Daiftes ,  by  which  Title  the  French  flill  call  it. 
In  1752,  I  received  Seeds  of  the  double  Flowers  both 
red  and  blue,  and  in  1753  the  Seeds  of  the  double  white 
Sort.  Thefe  have  retained  their  Difference  from  that 
Time  without  Variation,  yet  as  they  are  generally 
ftlppofed  to  be  only  Varieties,  fo  I  have  not  inferted  them 
as  different  Species.  ^  \ 

As  thefe  are  annual  Plants,  they  are  only  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  which  muff  be  fown  in  Spring  upon  a 
gentle  hot  Bed,  juft  to  bring  up  the  Plants;  for  they 
fhould  be  inured  to  the  open  Air  as  foon  as  poftible,  to 
prevent  their  being  drawn  up  very  weak  :  When  the 
Plants  are  big  enough  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  up  and  planted  in  a  Bed  of  rich  Earth  at  6 
Inches  Diftanee  each  Way,  obferving  to  fhade  them 
from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root  ;  and  if  the 
Seafon  proves  dry,  they  muft  be  often  refrefhed  with 
Water.  In  this  Bed  they  may  remain  a  Month  or  5 
Weeks,  by  w-hich  Time  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to 
tranfplant  into  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  the  Plants  fhould  be  taken 
up  carefully,  with  large  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots, 
and  the  Ground  dug  up  and  well  broken  with  the  Spade, 
where  the  Holes  are  made  to  receive  the  Plants :  After 
they  are  planted,  and  the  Earth  clofed  about  their  Roots, 
there  fhould  be  fome  Water  given  them  to  fettle  the 
Earth.  This  Work  lhould,  it  poftible,  be  done  when 
there  is  Rain,  for  then  the  Plants  will  fcon  take  new 
Root,  after  which  they  require  no  other  Care  but  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds. 

In  Augufi  thefe  Plants  will  flower,  by  which  Time  if 
the  Ground  is  rich  in  which  they  are  planted,  they  will 
be  2  Feet  high,  andfurnifhed  with  many  Side  Branches, 
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each  of  which  is  fernlinated  by  a  large  radiated  Flower, 
fome  white,  fome  red,  and  others  blue.  Thefe  are  fome 
of  the  greateft  Ornaments  in  the  Flower  Garden  io 
Autumn.  The  Seeds  ripen  the  Beginning  of  Oflober, 
which  fhould  be  gathered  when  perfectly  dry ;  and  in 
order  to  preferve  the  Kinds  with  double  Flowers,  thofe 
which  grow  upon  the  Side  Branches,  which  are  com¬ 
monly  fuller  of  Leaves  than  the  Flowers  on  the  main 
Stem,  fhould  always  be  preferved  for  Seeds. 

The  34th  Sort  wasdifeovered  by  Dr.  Houjiourt  in  1 73  r, 
at  La  Vera  Cruz,  in  New  Spain.  This  is  an  annual  Plant, 
which  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk  about  a  Foot  high, 
and  is  garnifhed  the  whole  Length  with  winged  Leaves, 
each  confiding  of  two  or  three  Pair  of  Lobes,  and  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  odd  one  :  Each  of  thefe  Lobes  are  Heart- 
fhaped,  and  fawed  on  their  Edges ;  at  the  Top  of  the. 
Stalk  is  produced  one  large  Orange-coloured  Flowery 
having  a  fingle  Empalement,  cut  into  many  flender  Seg¬ 
ments  which  end  in  Points :  After  the  Flower  is  paft, 
each  Floret  is  fucceeded  by  an  oblong  angular  Seed, 
crowned  with  long  Down.  This  Plant  is  propagated  by 
Seeds,  fown  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  Spring ;  and  when 
the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  muft  be  each  planted 
in  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into 
the  Tan  Bed,  obferving  to  fhade  them  until  they  have 
taken  new  Root,  as  alfo  to  refrefh  them  with  Water, 
and  in  warm  Weather  admit  free  Air  to  the  Plants. 
When  thefe  Pots  are  filled  with  their  Roots,  the  Plants 
fhould  be  carefully  fhaken  out ;  and  after  paring  off  the 
Outfide  Roots,  put  into  larger  Pots,  filled  with  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  again,  where  they 
may  remain  to  flower  and  perfedf  their  Seeds,  for  they 
will  not  thrive  in  the  open  Air.  This  Sort  flowers  in 
July  ;  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  Seeds  of  the  35  th  Sort  were  fent  me  from  South 
Carolina ,  in  1742,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Cbelfea  Gar¬ 
den,  where  the  Plants  flowered  the  following  Year  ;  but 
the  Seafon  proved  too  cold  to  ripen  the  Seeds,  and  the 
Plants  being  biennial,  they  perifhed  in.  Winter. 

This  Plant  produces  many  hairy  oblong  Leaves  near 
the  Root,  which  come  out  without  any  Order.  They 
are  from  4  to  near  6  Inches  long,  and  almoft  an  Inch 
broad.  From  between  thefe  Leaves  the  Stalk  arifes  im  * 
mediately  from  the  Root,  2  Feet  and  a  Half  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  feveral  Side  Branches ;  all  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  hairy  Leaves  of  the  fame  Shape  with  thofe  at  Bot¬ 
tom  but  fmaller,  and  are  placed  alternately  on  the 
Branches,  which  they  clofely  embrace,  having  no  Foot 
Stalk.  At  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  the  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced,  which  are  large  and  of  a  yellow  Colour,  compofed 
of  many,  half  Florets,  which  form  the  Border  or  Ray  ; 
the  Difk  in  the  Center  is  compofed  of  feveral  Florets, 
each  having  a  Pointal  in  the  Middle,  and  attended  by  5 
flender  Stamina,  which  do  not  extend  beyond  the  Co- 
rollat  At  the  Bottom  of  the  Pointal  is  placed  the  Em¬ 
bryo,  crowned  with  a  pappous  Down,  which  ferves  to 
waft  the  Seeds  abroad  when  they  are  ripe.  Thefe  are 
included  in  one  common  fcaly  Empalement. 

The  36th  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  William  Houflon , . 
in  1729,  growing  in  Plenty  in  the  fandy  Ground  about 
La  Vera  Cruz ,  in  America  where  he  drew  the  Figure, 
and  made  a  Defcription  of  the  Plant  upon  the  Spot ; 
which  he  fent  to  England  with  the  Seeds,  fome  of  which 
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grew  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  and  the  Plants  flowered  the 
following  Summer,  but  did  not  perfett  Seeds. 

Ithath  bufhy  fibrous  Roots,  which  creep  in  the  Ground, 
and  fend  out  many  {lender  round  Stalks,  which  bend  and 
incline  to  the  Ground.  Thefe  are  about  four  or  five  In¬ 
ches  long,  deftitute  of  Leaves,  each  fuftaining  one 
Flower,  in  Shape  and  Size  of  thofe  of  the  common 
Field  Daify,  of  a  wnitifh  purple  Colour,  but  the  Rays 
are  narrower.  The  Diflt  is  compofed  of  feveral  Florets, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  Seeds  crowned  with  a  pap- 
pous  Down.  The  Empalement  which  includes  the  Flow¬ 
ers,  is  fcaly. 

This  Plant  is  a  Native  of  a  warm  Climate,  therefore 
the  Seeds  mud  be  fown  in  a  hot  Bed,  and  the  Plants  re¬ 
quire  a  Stove  to  maintain  them  through  the  Winter. 

'  The  37  th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
this  rifes  with  a  {lender  woody  Stalk  about  two  Feet  high, 
•fending out  feveral  weak  Branches  from  the  Side,  reflexed 
and  garnifhed  their  whole  Length  Avith  fmall  oval  Leaves 
which  turn  backward  ;  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches 
a  fingle  Flower  is  produced,  which  hath  white  Rays  and 
a  yellow  Diflc.  Thefe  appear  in  February  and  .  March , 
but  do  not  produce  Seeds  here. 

It  is  propagated  by  Cuttings,  planted  in  Augufl,  in  fmall 
Pots  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where  they  will 
take  Root  in  about  fix  Weeks,  when  they  mull  be  inur¬ 
ed  to  the  open  Air.  In  Winter  they  fhould  be  removed 
into  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe,  where  they  may  enjoy  as  much 
.Light  and  free  Air  as  pofiible,  but  fcreened  from  Froft. 
This  Plant  is  difficult  to  preferve  in  Winter. 

ASTERISCUS.  See  Buphthalmum. 

ASTEROIDES,  Ballard  Starwort.  See  Inula. 

ASTRAGALOIDES.  See  Phaca. 

ASTRAGALUS,  Wild  Liquorice,  Liquorice  Vetch, 
-or  Milk  Vetch. 

The  CharaBers  are. 

It  hath  a  Butterfly  Flower ,  vjhofe  Empalement  is  of  one 
Leaf,  which  is  cut  into  fve  acute  Segments  at  the  'Top.  The 
Standard  ( or  Vexillum)  is  upright,  blunt  and  reflexed  on 
the  Sides  ;  the  JVings  are  oblong,  and  Jhor ter  than  the  Stan¬ 
dard  ;  the  Keel  is  the  fame  Length  with  the  Wings,  and 
bordered.  It  hath  ten  Stamina ,  nine  of  which  are  joined, 
and  one  flands  fngly  ;  thefe  are  crowned  by  rcundijh  Sum¬ 
mits.  At  the  Bottom  of  the  Flower  is  fltuated  a  taper  Ger- 
■ men ,  fupporting  an  Awl-Jhapcd  Style,  crowned  by  a  blunt 
Stigma.  The  Ger  men  afterward  becomes  a  Pod  having  two 
Cells,  each  having  a  Row  of  Kidncy-Jhaped  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Astragalus  caulefcens proflratus  leguminibus fab- 
triquetris  arcuatis  foliis  ovahbus  pedunculo  longioribus.  L. 
S.  P.  Stalky  prollrate  Milk  Vetch,  with  crooked  Pods 
almoft  triangular,  and.  oval  Leaves  longer  than  the  Foot 
Stalk.  Common  wild  perennial  trailing  Milk  Vetch  with 
yellow  Flowers,  fometimes  called  Wild  Liquorice. 

2.  Astragalus  caulefcens  procumbens ,  leguminibus 
fubulatis  recurvaiis  glabris.  H.U.  Stalky  trailing  Milk 

V etch,  with  fmooth  Awl-fhaped  Pods  bending  inward. 
Yellow  annual  Milk  Vetch  of  Montpelier,  with  trail¬ 
ing  Stalks. 

3.  Astragalus  caulefcens,  fplcis  cylindricis  fubfeffi- 
libus,  calycibus  kgumihibufque  lanatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  7  55. 
Stalky  Milk  Vetch  with  cylindrical  Spikes  growing' dole 
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to  the  Stalks,  and  woolly  Pods  and  Empalements.  Taller 
Foxtail  Milk  Vetch  of  the  Alps. 

4.  Astragalus  caulefcens  proflratus ,  leguminibus 
fubglobofls  inflatis  mucronatis  pilofls.  Hort.  Upfal.  22 6. 
Milk  Vetch  with  a  proftrate  Stalk,  and  a  globular  fwel- 
ling  hairy  Pod  ending  in  a  Point.  Yellow  perennial  Milk 
Vetch,  with  a  round  double  Pod  refembling  a  Bladder. 

5.  Astragalus  caulefcens  procumbens ,  leguminibus 
capitatis  cordatis  acutis  reflexis  complicatis.  Lin.  Sp.  P. 
Milk  Vetch  with  trailing  Stalks,  and  Pods  growing  in 
Heads,  which  are  Heart-fhaped,  pointed,  reflexed,  and 
complicated.  Larger  Spaniflj  Milk  Vetch,  with  Pods 
like  the  Epiglottis,  and  a  purple  Flower. 

6  Astragalus  fubacaulos  fcapis folio  longioribus,  flo¬ 
ribus  laxe  fpicatis  ereBis.  P.  L.  Low  Milk  Vetch  with 
Flower  Stalks  longer  than  the  Leaves,  and  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  loofe  upright  Spikes.  Cock’s-head  with  large 
Vetch  Flowers  of  a  purplilh  blue  Colour,  and  Goat’s- 
thorn  Leaves. 

7.  Astragalus  caulefcens  procumbens,  fplcis  pedun - 
culatis ,  leguminibus  prifmaticis  reBis  triquetris  apice  uttci- 
natis.  Hort.  Up.  Milk  Vetch  with  trailing  Stalks,  Spikes 
of  Flowers  with  Foot  Stalks,  and  upright  triangular 
Pods  fhaped  like  a  Prifm  pointed  at  the  Top.  Trailing 
maritime  annual  Milk  Vetch  with  broad  Leaves  and 
Flowers  fitting  upon  Foot  Stalks. 

8.  Astragalus fubcaulefcens procumbens floribus fub- 
racemofts  ereBis  foliis  tomentofs.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  759. 
Low  trailing  aMilk  Vetch,  with  branching  Flowers 
growing  erect  and  woolly  Leaves.  Small  hoary  purple 
Milk  Vetch. 

9.  Astragalus  acaulos  fcapis  folia  ecquantibus  legu¬ 
minibus  inflatis  fubglobofls  nudis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  760.  Low 
Milk  Vetch  with  Flower  Stalks  as  long  as  the  Leaves, 
and  naked  globular  fwelling  Pods. 

10.  Astragalus  caulejcens ereBus floribus glomeratis 
Jubfeflilibus  ex  omnibus  axillisfoliaceis.  Lin.  Sp.  P.  Milk 
Vetch  with  upright  Stalks,  and  glomerated  Flowers 
growing  clofe  to  them,  proceeding  from  all  the  Wings 
of  the  Leaves. 

11  Astragalus  caulefcens  fcapis  folio  longioribus 
floribus  laxe  fpicatis  ereBis,  leguminibus  arcuatis.  Stalky 
Milk  Vetch  with  Flower  Stalks  longer  than  the  Leaves, 
upright  Flowers  growing  in  loofe  Spikes,  and  arched 
Pods.  ^Egyptian  Milk  Vetch,  with  Spikes  of  purple 
Flowers  and  incurved  Pods. 

12.  A  >  tr  ag  alus  caulefcens  diffufus  capituiis fubfeffl- 
libus  later  alibus  le  uminibus  ere  Bis  fubulatis  acumine^re- 
ftexis.  H.  C.  Milk  Vetch  with  diffufed  Stalks,  Flower 
Heads  growing  clofe  to  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks,  and  Awl- 
fhaped  upright  Pods  reflexed  at  their  Points.  Annual 
Milk  Vetch  with  hairy  Leaves  and  Pods,  many  of  them 
growing  clofe  to/the  Wings  of  the  Leaves. 

1 3.  As  TRACAI.US  cauie  re  Bo  paniculato  pedunculis  fo¬ 

lio  longioribus  floribus  fparfts.  H.  C.  Milk  Vetch  with  an 
upright  loofe  fpiked  Stalk,  and  Flowers  growing  thinly, 
whofe  Foot  Stalks  are  longer  than  the  Leaf.  Tailed  Eaf- 
tern  Milk  Vetch  with  a  Goafs-rue  Leaf,  and  a  fmall 
yellowiffi  Flower.  .1-  .  '  .  I 

14.  Astragalus  acaulos  [capo  ereBo  foliis  longiore  le¬ 
guminibus  fubulatis  inflatis  villofs  ereBis.  H.  U.  Low 
Milk  Vetch,  with  upright  Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers 
longer  than  the  Leaves,  and  Awl-lhaped  upright  fwoln 
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hairy  Pods.  Hairy  white  unbranched  Milk  Vetch,  with 
purple  Violet  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes. 

15.  As T RA g  alus  caulefcens  ereflus  lavis  pedunculis 
fpicatis  leguminibus  ovato-cylindricis Jlylo  acuminatis.  Lin . 
Sp.  P.  Smooth  upright  ftalky  Milk  Vetch,,  with  fpiked 
Foot  Stalks,  and  oval  cylindrical  Pods  ending  in  fharp 
Points.  Taller  untrailing  Milk  Vetch,  with  a  yellowiih 
green  Flower. 

1 6.  Astragalus  caulefcens  diffufus  leguminibus  fub- 
cylindricis  mucronatis  foliolis  fubtus  jubvillofis.  L.  Sp.  P. 
Milk  Vetch  with  difi'ufed  Stalk,.pointed  cylindrical  Pods, 
and  the  fro all  Leaves  hairy  on  their  under  Side.  Canada 
Milk  Vetch  with  a  yellowifh  green  Flower. 

17.  Astragalus  ca ulefceus eredl us pilofus foribus  fpi- 
catis  leguminibus  fubulatis  pilots.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  7  56.  Milk 
Vetch  with  hairy  upright  Stalks,  Flowers  growing  in 
Spikes,  and  Awl-£haped  hairy  Pods.  Upright  hairy  Milk 
Vetch,  with  yellow  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes. 

1:8.  Astragalus  incanus  caulibus  procumbentibus  fca~ 
pis  folio  aquantibus  foribus  glomeratis.  Hoary  Milk  Vetch 
with  trailing  Stalks,  Foot  Stalks  equal  with  the  Leaves, 
and  glomerated  Flowers. 

19.  Astragalus  caulefcens  incanus ,  leguminibus  fub - 
ulatis  recurvatis  incanis.  Hoary  ftalky  Milk  Vetch,  with 
Awl-fhaped  recurved  Pcds  which  are  hoary. 

20.  Astragalus  caulefcens  capitulis  globofs,  pedun- 
culis  longiffimis,  foliolis  emarginatis.  H,  C.  Stalky  Milk 
Vetch  with  globular  Heads,  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  and 
thefmall  Leaves  crenated  at  their  Points. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  wild  upon  chalky  Ground  in  many 
Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  not  often  admitted  into  Gardens. 
The  Root  of  this  is  perennial,, but  the  Stalks  decay  every 
Autumn  :  It  creeps  at  the  Root,  fo  that  it  is  too  apt  to 
fpread  where  k  is  fuffered  to  grow.  It  flowers  in  June, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  2d  Sort  is  annual  ;  the  Branches  of  this  trail  up¬ 
on  the  Ground  on  every  Side  the  Root,  which  are  ftri- 
ated  ;  the  Leaves  are  winged,  and  areccmpofed  of  about 
eight  Pair  of  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe 
are  crenated  at  their  Points.  The  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Flow¬ 
ers  arifefrom  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  which  is  about 
three  Inches  long,  garnifhed  toward  the  Top  with  a  few 
pale  yellow  Flowers  riling  one  above  another  ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  oblong  Pods,  which  bend  in  form  oi  a 
Sickle,  being  round  on  their  outer  Side,  but  flatted  on 
the  oppofltej  ending  in  a  Point,  opening  in  two  Cells, 
each  having  a  Row  of  fquare  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June, 
and  the. Seeds  ripen  in  September.  The  Seedsof  this  fhould 
be  fown  in  April,  in  the  Place  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  andrequire  no  other  Care,  but  to  draw  the  Plants 
out  where  thew  come  up  too  thick,  leaving  them  a 
Foat  and  a  Hair  afunder,  and  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds. 

The  3d  Sort  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  grows  natural¬ 
ly  on  the  Alps.  *  This  rifes  with  an  upright  hairy  Stalk 
near  three  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  long  winged  Leaves, 
each  having  eighteen  or  twenty  Pair  of  oval  Lobes,  .ter¬ 
minated  by  an  odd  one.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
tlarge  cylindrical  Spikes  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves, 
fitting  very  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  which  are  entirely  cover¬ 
ed  with  Down,  out  of  which  the  yellow  Flowers  juft 
peep  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Pods  fhut  up  in  woolly 
Empalements,  and  have  two  Cells  containing  three  or 
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four  fquare  Seeds  in  each.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  foon  after  which  the 
Plants  decay.  The  Seeds  of  this  fhould  be  fown  in  April 
bn  an  open  Border,  where  the  Plants  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main  ;  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
thinned,  leaving  them  at  leaft  two  Feet  afunder,  and 
keep  them  clean  from  W eeds,  the  2d  Y ear  they  will  flower. 

The  4th  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root  which  fends  out 
feveral  ftriated  Stalks  near  three  Feet  long,  which  if  not 
fupported,  bend  toward  the  Earth  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  winged  Leaves  placed  alternately,  at  two  Inches 
Diftance,  which  are  compofed  of  about  ten  Pair  of  oval 
final  1  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  Flowers 
arife  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  upon  Foot  Stalks  ' 
two  Inches  long,  in  fmall  loofe  Spikes,  which  are  yel¬ 
low,  fhaped  like  the  reft  of  this  Genus,  and  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  hairy  globular  fvvelling  Pods  ending  with  a  fharp 
Point,  opening  in  two  Cells,  in  each  of  which  are  con¬ 
tained  two  or  three  hard  reddifh  Seeds.  It  flowers  in 
July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  South  of  France  and  Italy.  It  is  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds  which  fhould  be  fown  upon  an  open 
Border  in  Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
rauft  be  thinned  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds  till  Autumn, 
when  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  the  Place  where 
they  are  to  remain.  One  or  two  of  thefe  Plants  in  a 
Garden  by  Way  of  Variety,  may  be  admitted,  but  they 
have  little  Beauty. 

The  5th  Sort  is  annual.  This  fends  out  two  or  three 
hairy  trailing  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  wing¬ 
ed  Leaves,  compofed  of  ten  or  twelve  Pair  of  blunt 
Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  :  The  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  upon  naked  Foot 
Stalks,  four  or  five  Inches  long,  and  are  gathered  into  a 
round  Head  ;  thefe  are  fhaped  like  the  others,  but  are 
•pretty  large  and  of  a  deep  purple  Colour,  which  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fhort  Pods  rough  on  their  Outfides,  and  when 
opened  are  fhaped  like  a  Heart,  ending  in  a  fharp  Point, 
containing  three  or  four  Seeds. 

The  Seeds  of  this  fhould  be  fown  on  an  open  Border 
in  April,  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain,  and  treated  as 
the  other  annual  Sorts  before-mentioned.  It  flowers  in 
July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  It  grows  naturally 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  whence  I  rtfeeived  the  Seeds. 

The  6th  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  upon  the  Mountains  i n  Spain,  from  whence  I  re¬ 
ceived  it.  This  is  a  low  Plant,  feldom  rifing  with  a  Stem 
more  tha*h  three  Inches  high,  fending  out  winged  Leaves 
on  every  Side,  compofed  of  many  Pairs  of  narrow  Lobes, 
fet  very  clofe  together  on  the  Midrib,  which  is  termina¬ 
ted  by  an  odd  one.  The  Flowers  grow  upon  long  Foot 
Stalks,  which  rife  above  the  Leaves  ;  thefe  are  large  and 
of  a  purple  Colour,  growing  in  a  loofe  Spike,  they  ftand 
ere£t,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  crooked  Pods  opening 
in  two  Cells,  filled  with  fquare  Seeds. .  It  flowers  in  June, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augufl.  This  is  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown,  and  the  Plants  treated  as 
the  4th  Sort,  but. fhould  have  a  fhady  Situation  and  a 
ftronger  Soil. 

The  7th  Sort  is  annual ;  this  fends  out  feveral  trailing 
Branches  near  two  Feet  long,  garnifhed  with  winged 
Leaves,  compofed  of  about  ten  Pair  of  blunt  Lobes,  fet 
thinly  on  the  Midrib,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  :  At  the 

Wing 
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Wing  of  each  Leaf  comes  out  a  Foot  Stalk  near  a  Inchei 
long,  fuftaining  4  or  5  yellow  Flowers  at  the  Top, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  triangular  brown  Pods,  fhaped 
like  a  Prifm,  growing  ere&,  and  opening  in  2  Cells  filled 
with  greenifh  fquare  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  July ,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  foon  after  which  the  Plants  decay. 
This  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  fecond. 

The  8th  Sort  is  a’ perennial  Flant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  upon  Hills’ in  England ,  particularly  in  the  North. 
This  is  a  low  Plant,  feldom  rifing  more  than  2  or  3 
Inches  high,  having  many  winged  Leaves  compofed  of 
narrow  woolly  Lobes,  placed  clofe  on  the  Midrib  ;  the 
Flowers  are  pretty  large,  of  a  purple  Colour,  growing 
in  loofe  Spikes.  It  flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Augufl.  This  may  be  propagated  as  the  4th  Sort,  and 
fhould  have  a  fhady  Situation. 

The  9th  Sort  hath  a  perennial  creeping  Root,  fending 
out  Leaves  on  every  Side,  which  are  compofed  of  many 
Pair  of  oval  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one;  the 
Flower  Stalks  are  as  long  as  the  Leaves,  which  fupport 
a  cylindrical  Spike  of  yellow  Flowers,  which  are  fuc- 
eeeded  by  fwollen  Pods,  opening  in  two  Cells,  contain¬ 
ing  feveral  greenifli  Seeds.  This  may  be  propagated  as 
the  4th  Sort,  and  mud  have  a  fhady  Situation.  It  flow¬ 
ers  in  June,  and  grows  naturally  in  Siberia. 

The  10th  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort  in 
the  Levant ,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at 
Paris ,  where  they  fucceeded,  from  whence  I  was  fur- 
nifhed  with  them.  This  fends  up  Stalks  near  3  Feet  high, 
which  are  large  at  Bottom,  and  gradually  diminifh  to 
the  Top;  the  Leaves  alfo  at  Bottom  are  very  long,  and 
diminifh  upward,  fo  as  to  form  a  Sort  of  Pyramid  ;  thefe 
are  winged,  and  compofed  of  many  large  oval  Pair  of 
Lobes,  which  are  placed  thinly  on  the  Midrib,  and  are 
terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  the  Flowers  come  out  in 
Clufters  from  the  Wings  of  each  Leaf,  beginning  near 
the  Root  where  the  Foot  Stalks  are  the  longed,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  upward  moft  Part  of  the  Stalk,  diminifhing  in 
their  Number.  Thefe  are  large,  of  a  bright  yellow  Co¬ 
lour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  cylindrical  Pods  opening  in  2 
Cells,  and  filled  with  fquare  yellow  Seeds.  It  flowers  in 
July ,  and  in  very  favourable  Seafons  will  perfect  Seeds 
in  England.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown,  and  the  Plants  afterward  treated,  as  hath  been  di- 
refted  for  the  4th  Sort ;  with  this  Difference  only,  to 
plant  thefe  in  a  warm  Border  and  a  dry  Soil,  otherwife 
the  Plants  will  not  thrive  well  in  this  Climate.  The  3d 
Year  from  Seed  the  Plants  will  flower,  and  continue 
many  Years  in  a  proper  Soil. 

The  1  t  ih  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  fent  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  and 
Dr,  Juffteu  fent  me  Part  of  the  Seeds  :  This  is  an  annual 
Plant,  which  rifes  with  upright  Stalks  a  Foot  and  Half 
high,  which  are  thinly  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves, 
compofed  cf  about  12  Pair  of  oval  Lobes,  terminated  by 
an  odd  one  ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  arife  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  and  are  extended  beyond 
them  ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  loofe  Spikes  of  yellow 
Flowers,  which  arc  fucceeded  by  Sickle-fhaped  Pods.  It 
flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn  ;  foon 
after  which  the  Plants  decay.  If  may  be  propagated  by 
Seeds,  m  the  fame  Manner  as  hath  been  before  diretffed 
for  tite  annual  Sorts,  putting  the  Seeds  in  a  warm  Border 
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and  a  dry  Soil,  where  the  Plants  will  perfe&  their  Seeds 
very  well. 

The  12th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  and  fhe  South 
of  Prance ,  from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  This  is 
an  annual  Plant,  which  fends  out  feveral  weak  Stalks 
without  any  Order,  which  are  garnifhed  by  winged 
Leaves,  compofed  of  10  or  12  Pair  of  Lobes,  and  fome- 
times  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  hairy,  at  the 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  the  Flowers  come  out,  in  fmall 
Cluffers,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks,  which  are 
of  a  Copper  Colour,  and  fucceeded,  by  Awl-fhaped 
pointed  Pods  growing  eredf,  and  refle&ed  at  their  Points. 
This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  as  the  other  annual  Sorts 
before  mentioned  ;  it  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  are 
ripe  in  Autumn.  . 

The  13th  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort,  in 
the  Levant,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at 
Paris,  where  they  fucceeded,  and  produced  new  Seeds, 
fo  that  all  the  European  Gardens  have  been  fmce  fupplied 
with  it ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  fends  out 
many  upright  Stalks  upward  of  5  Feet  high,  which  are 
garmfhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  about  14 
Pair  of  oval  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers 
arife,  which  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  yellow  Flowers, 
growing  in  loofe  Spikes,  and  are  extended  beyond  the 
Leaves ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  very  fhort  triangular 
Pods,  ending  in  a  Point,  which  open  in  two  Cells,  filled 
with  Afh  coloured  fquare  Seeds.  This  flowers  in  June 
and  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  It  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  which  may  be  fown  in  the  Spring,  upon 
a  Border  of  light  Earth,  and  treated  as  the  4th  Sort,  till 
the  following  Autumn,  when  the  Plants  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  to  an  open  Situation,  and  a  dry  Soil,  and  when 
they  have  taken  root,  will  require  no  farther  Culture.  I 
have  a  Root  of  this  Sort  growing  in  the  Cbelfea  Garden, 
which  is  more  than  thirty  Years  old,  and  produ’ces 
Plenty  of  Seeds  every  Year. 

The  1 4th  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Mountains 
in  Germany  ;  this  never  rifes  with  a  Stalk,  but  fends  out 
diverfe  winged  Leaves  from  the  Root,  which  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  many  blunt  Lobes,  placed  by  Pairs,  and  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  odd  one  ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers 
arife  immediately  from  the  Root,  and  are  longer  than 
the  Leaves,  being  terminated  by  Spikes  of  blue  Flowers, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  fwelling  Awl-fhaped  Pods,  ere& 
and  hairy,  having  two  Cells  filled  with  greenifh  Seeds. 
It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  The 
Root  is  Perennial,  and  the  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds 
as  the  4th  Sort,  but  fhould  have  an  open  Situation. 

The  1 5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  ;  this  hath 
a  perennial  Root,  but  an  annual  Stalk,  which  decays  in 
Autumn  ;  from  the  Root  arife  feveral  upright  Stalks  3 
Feet  high,  which  are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  com¬ 
pofed  of  1 8  or  20  Pair  of  oval  fmooth  Lobes,  and  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  odd  one ;  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves 
arife  the  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  terminated  by  Spikes  of 
greenifh  yellow  Flowers,  fucceeded  by  oval  cylindrical 
Pods,  to  which  adheres  the  Style,  which  extends  beyond 
the  Pods  in  a  Point.  This  flowers  in  Angujl,  but  unlefs 
the  Seafon  is  warm,  feldom  ripen  their  Seeds  in  England. 
It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  Ihould  be  fown  upon  a 
•moderate hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are 
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fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot 
filled  with  Earth  from  the  Kitchen  Garden,  and  plunged 
again  into  the  hot  Bed,  to  forward  their  making  new 
Roots ;  when  they  are  eftablifhed  in  the  Pots,  they  muff 
be  inured  to  the  open  Air,  and  the  End  of  May  placed 
in  a  flickered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  Oc¬ 
tober,  when  they  fhould  be  placed  under  a  common 
Frame  to  flicker  them  in  Winter;  in  Spring  they 
may  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm 
Border,  where  they  will  thrive  and  flower  ;  if  the  Win¬ 
ter  proves  very  fevere,  a  little  old  Tan  fhould  be  laid 
over  the  Roots,  which  will  effectually  preferve  them. 

The  1 6th  Sort  grows  in  mod  Parts  of  North  America  ; 
this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  fends  out  many  irre¬ 
gular  Stalks  about  2  Feet  long,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
winged  Leaves,  compoled  of  many  Pair  of  oval  Lobes, 
which  are  hairy  on  their  under  Side  ;  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Leaves  come  out  the  Foot  Stalks,  fupporting 
Spikes  of  greenifh  yellow  Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded 
by  cylindrical  Pods,  ending  in  a  Point.  This  flowers  in 
July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  the  Beginning  of  OAober.  It 
is  propagated  by  Seeds,  managed  as  thofe  of  the  15  th  Sort, 
but  the  Plants  are  hardier,  fo  will  live  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  a  common  Bed  of  light  Earth  without  Covering. 

The  17th  Sort  rifes  with  upright  Stalks  2  Feet  high, 
hairy,  and  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of 
many  Pair  of  oval  woolly  Lobes,  and  terminated  by  an 
odd  one  ;  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  arife  the  Foot 
Stalks,  which  are'terminated  by  clofe  Spikes  of  yeflow 
Flowers  ;  thefc  are  fucceeded  by  hairy  Awl-fhaped  Pods, 
having  two  Cells,  filled  with  brown  Seeds.  This  flow¬ 
ers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn  :  It  grows 
naturally  in  Siberia ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to 
Dr.  Amman ,  at  Peterjburgb ,  who  communicated  them  to 
me.  It  is  a  perennial  Plant,  and  propagated  by  Seeds,  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  the  4th  Sort. 

The  1 8th  Sort  is  a  biennial  Plant :  The  Seeds  were 
fent  me  from  Spain ,  where  the  Plant  grows  naturally. 
This  fends  out  many  trailing  Stalks,  divided  into  fmaller 
Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  many  Pair  of  narrow 
Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  the  Flowers  are  col¬ 
lected  into  Heads,  which  terminate  the  Foot  Stalks,  and 
are  white  ;  the  Foot  Stalks  are  about  the  fame  Length 
as  the  Leaves  ;  the  Pods  are  fhort  and  triangular,  and 
the  whole  Plant  is  covered  with  a  filvery  Down.  The 
Seeds  of  this  fhould  be  fown  upon  an  open  Bed  of  light 
Earth,  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain,  and  the  Plants 
afterward  treated  as  before  direCted  for  the  annual  Sorts; 
the  2d  Year  they  will  flower,  and  perfeCt  their  Seeds. 

The  19th  Sort  grows  upon  the  Hills  near  Verona , 
from  whence  I  received  it.  This  fends  up  an  upright 
Stalk,  feldom  more  than  fix  Inches  high,  garnifhed  with 
fmall  winged  hoary  Leaves ;  the  Foot  Stalks  arife  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  fuppoiting  three  or  four  pale 
Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  Sickle-fhaped  hoary 
Pods.  This  is  a  biennial  Plant,  and  fhould  be  treated  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  the  lath 

The  20th  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort  in 
thb  Levant ,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at 
Paris.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  fends  up  fe- 
veral  erect  Stalks,  garnifhed  with  winged  L:aves,  com¬ 
pofed  of  feveral  Pair  of  Lobes,  which  are  indented  at  the 
'fop  :  From  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  come  out  long 
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Foot  Stalks,  fupporting  a  globular  Head  of  purple  Flow¬ 
ers  ;  thefe  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  Pods  in  England.  It 
flowers  the  End  of  July.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  the 
Spring,  and  the  Plants  treated  as  the  15th  Sort. 

ASTRANTIA.  Mafterwort. 

The  CharaAers  are, 

It  is  a  Plant  whofe  Flowers  grozv  in  an  Umbel ;  the  ge  ¬ 
neral  Umbel  is  compofed  of  4  or  5  fmall  ones.  The  lnvolu- 
crum  of  the  general  Umbel  is  in  1  Species  compofed  of  3  large 
trificl  Leaves ,  and  2  entire ;  in  another  Species  of  feveral 
J 'mall  Leaves  :  Phe  Involucrum  of  the  fmall  Umbels  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  many  fmall  pointed  Leaves ,  which  are  longer  than 
the  Umbels,  are  coloured  and  Jpread  open.  The  Empalement 
of  the  Flower  is  permanent,  ere  A,  and  cut  into  5  fhort  acute 
Segments ;  the  Flovjer  is  compofed  of  5  Petals,  which  are 
ere  A,  bifid ,  and  bend  inward :  It  hath  5  Stamina  the  Length 
of  the  Petals ,  crowned  by  / ingle  Summits ;  the  oblong  Germcn 
is  fituated  below  the  Receptacle ,  fupporting  2  fender  Styles , 
crowned  by  fpreading  Stigma  ;  the  German  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oval  blunt  channeled  Fruit ,  divided  into  2  Parts , 
having  2  oblong  oval  Seeds  inclofed  in  the  Cover. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ast  RANT  I  a  foliis  radicalibus  quinquelobatis  ferra - 
tis,  caulinis  trilobatis  acutis.  Mafterwort  with  the  lower 
Leaves  divided  into  5  Lobes,  which  are  fawed,  and  thofe 
on  the  Stalks  cut  into  3  acute  Lobes.  Greateft  Mafter¬ 
wort  with  a  purplifh  Involucrum. 

2.  Astrantia  foliis  quinquelobatis  lobis  tripartitis , 
Haller.  Helv.  439.  Mafterwort  with  Leaves  having  5 
tripartite  Lobes.  Greater  Mafterwort  with  a  white  In- 
vclucrum. 

3.  Astrantia  foliis  digitalis f err  at  is.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
255.  Mafterwort  with  fingered  Leaves,  which  are  fawed. 
Smaller  black  Hellebore  with  a  Sanicle  Leaf. 

The  iff:  Sort  hath  many  fpreading  Leaves  rifing  from 
the  Root,  which  are  compofed  of  5  large  Lobes,  fawed 
pretty  deep  on  their  Edges ;  from  between  thefe  the  Stalks 
arife  near  2  Feet  high,  having  at  each  Joint  one  Leaf 
deeply  cut  into  3  fharp  pointed  Lobes ;  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stalk  is  produced  the  Umbel  of  Flowers,  at  the  Bottom 
of  which  is  fituated  the  general  Involucrum,  compofed  of 
2  long  trifid  Leaves,  and  2  entire  ones  of  the  fame 
Length.  The  fmall  Umbels  ftand  upon  long  Foot  Stalks 
or  Rays ;  under  which  is  placed  the  Involucrum,  com¬ 
pofed  of  many  Spear-fhaped  pointed  Leaves,  which  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  the  Rays,  and  are  of  a  purplifh  Colour. 

The  2d  Sort  hath  much  the  Appearance  of  the  iff, 
fo  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  Variety  of  it,  but  it 
differs  from  that  in  having  5  Lobes  to  the  Leaves  of  the 
Stalks,  which  are  much  fhorter,  and  rounder  at  the 
Point,  than  thofe  of  the  other.  The  general  Involucrum 
of  the  Umbel  is  compofed  of  fhort  narrow  Leaves,  and 
thofe  of  the  fmaller  Umbels  are  fhorter  and  white. 

The  3d  Sort  feldom  rifes  a  Foot  high  ;  the  Foot  Stalks 
of  the  Leaves  are  4  Inches  long  ;  the  Leaves  are  divided 
into  8  Segments  to  the  Bottom,  and  fpread  out  like  3 
Hand  ;  thefe  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges,  the  Invo¬ 
lucrum  of  the  general  Umbel  is  compofed  of  feveral  very 
narrow  Leaves ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  feparate  Umbels 
are  very  long  and  {lender,  and  toward  the  Top  do  often 
divide  into  3,  each  having  a  fmall  Umbel.  The  Involu- 
.crtimsof  thefe  fmall  Umbels  are  fhort  and  white, 
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Thefe  Plants  are  very  hardy  ;  they  may  be  propaga-  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  lends  out  many  Leaves,  coun¬ 
ted  either  by  lowing  their  Seeds,  or  parting  their  Roots,  poled  of  Numbers  of  (lender  narrow  Leaves  like  thole 
If  propagated  from  Seeds,  they  fhould  be  Town  in  Au-  of  Fennel,  irregularly  difpofed.  The  Flower  Stalk  rifes 
tumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  on  a  lhady  Border  ;  when  about  two  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Branches,  which 


the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully  weeded  ; 
and  where  too  clofe,  fome  of  them  fhould  be  drawn  out, 
to  allow  Room  for  others  to  grow,  until  Michaelmas , 
when  they  fhould  be  transplanted  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main;  which  fhould  always  be  in  a  moill  Soil,  and  a  lhady 
Situation.  The  Diftance  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  placed, 
is  3  Feet,  for  their  Roots  will  fpread  to  a  confiderable 
Width,  if  they  are  permitted  to  remain  long  in  the  fame 
Place.  They  require  no  other  Culture  but  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds,  and  every  3d  or  4th  Year  to  be  taken 
up  at  Michaelmas ,  and  their  Roots  parted  and  planted  a- 
gain.  Thefe  Plants  are  leldom  preferved  but  in  Botanic 
Gardens,  there  being  no  great  Beauty  in  their  Flowers. 
They  all  grow  naturally  upon  the  Alps. 

ATHAMANTA.  Lin.  Meum.  Tourn.  Spignel. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  is  a  Plant  with  an  umbellated  Flower ;  the  general 
Umbel  Jpreads  open ,  and  is  compofed  of  many  / mall  ones ;  the 
Involucrum  of  the  great  Umbel  is  compofed  of  many  narrow 
Leaves,  which  are  floor  ter  than  the  Kays  ;  thofe  of  the  fmall 
ones  are  narrow ,  and  equal  with  the  Rays  :  7 he  Flowers 
of  the  great  Umbel  are  uniform  ;  thoje  of  the  f mailer  have 
5  infexed  Heart-JJoaped  Petals,  which  are  a  little  unequal , 
each  Flower  hath  5  / lender  Stamina,  which  are  of  the  fame 
Length  with  the  Petals,  and  crowned  by  roundifh  Summits ; 
the  Germen  is  fituated  below  the  Receptacle,  fupporting  2 
reflexed  Styles,  crowned  by  obtufc  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  an  oblong  channeled  Fruit,  divided  into  2 
Parts,  each  containing  one  oval  channeled  Seed. 

The  Species'  are, 

T.  Athamanta  foliolis  c apillaribus,fe minibus  glabr is 
ftriatis.  Hart.  Cliff.  93.  Spignel  with  Hair-like  Leaves,  and 
fmooth  channeled  Seeds.  Spignel  with  Dili  Leaves. 

2.  Athamanta  foliolis  line arib us  plants  hirfutis ,pe- 
talis  bipartitis,  fe minibus  oblongis  hirfutis.  Lin.  Mat.  Med. 
143.  Spignel  with  plain  hairy  Leaves,  Petals  divided  into 
2  Parts,  and  oblong  hairy  Seeds.  Daucus  creticus*  C.  B. 
P.  Candy  Carrot  with  very  flender  Fennel  Leaves. 

3.  Athamanta  foliis  inferioribus  nitidis ,  umbcllis  pri- 
mordialibus  fubfeff}libus,feminibuspilofis.  Ilort.  Upfal.  60. 
Spignel  with  fhining  under  Leaves,  the  Umbels  at  firfl 
fitting  clofe,  and  hairy  Seeds.  Daucus  fecundus  Siculus.  Zan. 
Hiji.  The  2d  Sicilian  Carrot  with  a  Flixweed  Leaf. 

The- 1  ft  Sort  is  the  common  Spignel  ufed  in  Medicine. 
This  grows  naturally  in  Wejlnioreland ,  and  by  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  there  is  called  Bald-Money,  or  Bawd-Money ; 
by  fome  it  is  called  Meu.  This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  the 
Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  and  are  channeled; 
the  Leaves  are  very  ramofe,  and  compofed  of  many  fine 
Hair-like  Leaves,  fet  pretty  clofe,  of  a  deep  Green  ;  the 
Stalk  is  terminated  by  an  Umbel  of  white  Flowers, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  fmooth  Seeds. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots  at  Mi- 
thaelmas,  or  from  Seeds  Town  foon  after  they  are  ripe ; 
the  Plants  fhould  have  a  fhady  Situation  and  moift  Soil. 
It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl. 

The  2d  Sort  is  the  Daucus  Creticus,  of  which  there 
are  two  Sorts,  whofe  Seeds  are  indifferently  ufed  in  the 
Shops,  one  of  which  is  annual,  but  that  here  mentioned 


are  garnifhed  their  whole  Length,  with  the  fame  com¬ 
pound  capillary  Leaves,  and  at  the  Top  are  terminated 
by  compound  Umbels,  compofed  of  near  twenty  fmall 
ones,  which  fpread  out  every  Way,  thefe  have  white 
Flowers  with  five  Petals,  which  are  fucceeded  by  oblong, 
hairy,  channeled  Fruit,  divided  into  two  Parts,  contain¬ 
ing  one  oblong  hairy  Seed. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds  Town  in  Autumn  on 
an  open  Bed  of  light  dry  Ground  ;  when  the  Plants  come 
up  in  Spring,  they  fhould  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds, 
and  thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe,  fo  that  they  may- 
have  Room  to  grow  till  the  following  Autumn,  when 
they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  at  about  a 
Foot  Diftance  in  a  Bed  of  light  Tandy  Earth,  where  the 
Roots  will  continue  feveral  Years,  and  annually  flower, 
and  produce  ripe  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  September.  This  grows  naturally  in  Cdndia,  but 
is  rarely  injured  by  Cold  in  this  Country. 

The  3d  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant;  this  fends  up  from 
the  Rqpt  feveral  upright  Stalks,  near  three  Feet  high, 
which  are  terminated  by  compound  Umbels,  thefe,  at 
their  firfl  Appearance,  are  very  clofe  and  compact,  but 
afterward  fpread  open,  and  divide  into  feveral  fmaller 
Umbels,  the  Foot  Stalks  or  Rays  of  thefe  are  fliort  and 
hairy.  The  Flowers  are  compofed  of  five  white  Petals, 
which  are  not  quite  equal,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong, 
woolly  Fruit,  divided  into  two  Parts,  each  containing, one 
oblong  channeled  Seed. 

This  may  be  propagated  as  the  former,  and  is  equally 
hardy  ;  it  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  in  Italy. 

ATRACTYLIS.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  837.  Diftaff  Thiftle. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  radiated,  compound  Flower ,  compofed  of  many 
hermaphrodite  Florets,  included  in  a  common  fcaly  Empale - 
ment,  without  Spines.  This  hath  a  permanent  Involucrum, 
compofed  of  feveral  narrow  plain  Leaves  with  fljarp  Spines 
on  their  Sides.  The  hermaphrodite  Florets  which  compofe 
the  Rays,  or  Border,  are  f  retched  out  on  one  Side  like  a 
Tongue,  f lightly  indented  in  five  Parts.  Thofe  which  com¬ 
pofe  the  Dijk,  or  Middle,  are  "Funnel- f  haped,  and  cut  at 
the  Top  into  five  Farts  ;  thefe  have  both  five  fender  Stami¬ 
na  in  each,  which  are  f>ort,  and  crovoned  by  cylindrical 
Summits  ;  in  thofe  of  the  Difk  is  fituated  a  fhort  crowned 
Germen,  fupporting  a  fender  Style,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stig¬ 
ma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  turbinated  compreffed  Seed , 
crowned  with  a  Plume  of  Down, ft but  up  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Atractylis  involucris  cancellatis  ventricofs ,  li- 
nearibus  dentatis  calycibus  ovatis,  floribus  flofculofts.  Lin. 
Sp.  P.  Diftaff  Thiftle  with  a  bellied  netted  Involucrum, 
an  oval  indented  linear  Empalement,  and  flofculous 
Flowers.  This  is  the  Cnicus  exiguus.  Sec.  Tourn.  Inf. 
Small  Cnicus  with  a  netted  Flead,  and  woolly  Seed. 

2.  At  R  A  ct  ylis  foliis  dentato-fnuatis ,  fore  radiato  ob- 
vallato  involucro  patente,  caule herbaceo.  L.  Sp.  Plant.  829. 
Diftaff  Thiftle  with  finuated  indented  Leaves,  a  radiated 
Flower  ftrongly  guarded  by  its  fpreading  Involucrum, 
and  an  herbaceous  Stalk.  Lower  purple  prickly  Cnicus. 

3.  Atractylis  fore  acaule .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  829. 

-  Diftaff 
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Diftaff  Thiftle  with  a  Flower  without  a  Stalk. 

4.  Atr  ACTYLiS  jfoliis  oblongo-ovatis  denticulatls  fpi- 
nofts  calycibus  patentibus  caule  jruticofo.  Hort.  Cliff.  2 95. 
Diftaff  Thiftle  with  oblong  oval,  indented,  prickly 
Leaves,  a  fpreading  Einpalement,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Carthamus  Africanus.  Boerh.  Shrubby  African 
Baftard  Saffron  with  an  Ilex  Leaf,  and  a  golden  Flower. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ,  Sicily ,  and  o- 
ther  warm  Parts  of  Europe.  This  is  an  annual  Plant 
which  feldom  rifes  more  than  eight  or  nine  Inches  high, 
with  a  flender  Stem,  thinly  garnifhed  with  narrow  hoary 
Leaves,  having  Spines  on  their  Edges  ;  at  the  Top  of 
the  Stalk  there  are  two  or  three  flender  Branches  fent 
out,  each  being  terminated  by  a  Head  of  Flowers,  like 
thole  of  the  Thiftle,  with  an  Involucrum  compoied  of 
feveral  narrow  Leaves,  armed  with  Spines  on  their  Side, 
and  are  longer  than  the  Head  of  Flowers.  The  Em- 
palement’is  curioufly  netted  over,  and  is  narrow  at  the 
Top,  but  fwelling  below,  containing  many  Florets  of  a 
purplifh  Colour.  Thefe  are  each  fucceeded  by  a  Angle 
downy  Seed  ;  it  flowers  in  July ,  and,  if  the  Seafonis  warm 
and  dry,  it  will  ripen  its  Seeds  in  September ,  but  in  cold 
Years  never  perfe&s  Seeds  here. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds  fown  upon  an  open  Bed  of 
light  Earth,  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain,  and  will 
require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds,  and  thin  the  Plants  where  they  rife  too  clofe. 

The  2d  Sort  rifes  with  a  Stalk  near  a  Foot  high,  which 
is  garnifhed  with  indented  Leaves,  having  fmall  Spines 
on  their  Edges ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  divided 
into  two  or  three  flender  Branches,  each  fupporting  a 
Head  of  purple  Flowers,  having  Rays  inclofed  in  a  fca- 
ly  Empalement.  The  Roots  of  this  will  live  two  or  three 
Years;  it  flowers  in  June ,  but  unlefs  the  Summer  is 
warm  and  dry,  it  will  not  perfect  Seeds  in  England.  The 
Seeds  fhould  be  fown  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  will 
require  no  other  Culture  than  the  former.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  about  Madrid,  from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy ,  and  the  Archipe¬ 
lago  ;  the  College  of  Phyficians  have  placed  this  among 
the  medicinal  Simples,  by  the  Title  of  Carline  Thiftle  ; 
the  Root  is  perennial,  andfendsout  many  narrow  Leaves, 
which  are  deeply  finuated,  and  armed  with  Spines  on  their 
Edges.  Thefe  lie  clofe  on  the  Ground,  and  between  them 
the  Flower  is  fituated,  without  Stalk,  having  many 'Flo¬ 
rets,  inclofed  in  a  prickly  Empalement.  Thofe  on  the 
Border  are  white,  but  thofe  which  compofe  the  Difk  are 
of  a  yellowifh  Colour.  It  flowers  in  July ,  but  never 
perfects  Seeds  in  England. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds  obtained  from  the  Countries 
where  it  grows  naturally  ;  thefe  fhould  be  fown  upon  a 
Border  of  light  Earth,  in  a  warm  Situation,  early  in  A- 
pril,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  and  are  fit  to  tranft 
plant,  they  fhould  be  thinned,  and  thofe  which 'are  drawn 
out,  may  be  tranfplanted,  leaving  the  others  two  Feet 
alunder,  after  which  the  only  Culture  they  require  is  to 
keep  them  clean  from  Weeds  in  Summer,  and  in  Win¬ 
ter  to  cover  the  Roots  with  fbme  old  Tanners  Bark,  to 
prevent  the  Froft  from  penetrating  the  Ground. 

The  4th  .Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  this  rifes  with  a  jfhrubby  Stalk,  near  three  Feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  oblong  -  Leaves,  indented  on  their 
Edges,  which  have  weak  Spines  at  each  Indenture  ;  there 
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are  feveral  weak  Branches  fent  out  on  the  Sides,  each  of 
which  are  terminated  by  a  Angle  Head  of  Flowers,  in¬ 
clofed  in  a  common  Empalement  which  fpreadsopen,  and 
are  of  a  golden  Colour,  but  are  never  fucceeded  by  Seeds 
in  England.  This  is  propagated  by  Slips,  or  Heads,  taken 
from  the  Flower  Stalks  in  June,  and  planted  in  Pots  Ailed 
with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  an  old  Bed  of  'Fan¬ 
ners  Bark,  where  the  Ileat  is  gone,  andfliadcd  withMats 
in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  until  they  have  taken  Root, 
after  which  Time  they  may  be  expufed  in  the  ©pen  Air 
till  October,  when  they  muft  be  lemoved  into  Shelter, 
and,  during  the  Winter,  fhould  have  little  Water,  and 
in  Summer  fliould  be  expofed  with  other  hardy  exotic 
Plants  in  a  flickered  Situation: 

ATRAPHAXIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  405.  We  have  no 
Englifh  Name  for  this. 

The  CharaBcrs  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement,  compofe d  of 
tvjo  fmall  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  'which  are  coloured.  The 
Flower  hath  two  rcundifh  finuated  Petals  larger  than  the 
Empalement ,  which  are  permanent  ;  it  hath  fix  capillary 
Stamina,  which  are  the  Length  of  the  Empalement ,  crown¬ 
ed  with  roundiff  Summits  ;  in  the  Center  is  fituated  a  com - 
preffed  Germen,  having  no  Style,  but  crowned  by  two  Stig¬ 
ma,  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  compreffed 
Seed Jhut  up  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Atraphaxis  ramis  fpinofs.  Hort.  Cliff.  138.  A~ 
traphaxis  with  prickly  Branches. 

2.  Atraphaxis  inermis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  333.  Atra¬ 
phaxis 'without  Spines.  Arbufcula  Africana.  H.  E.  36. 
African  creeping  Shrub,  withLeaves  curled  on  their  Sides. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Media,  from  whence 
Dr.  Tournejort  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at 
Paris ,  with  the  Title  of  Atriplex  orientalis. 

This  is  a  Shrub  which  rifes  four  or  Ave  Feet  high, 
fending  out  many  weak  lateral  Branches,  which  are  arm¬ 
ed  with  Spines  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  of  an  AAi  Colour,  which  are  fmooth. 
The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  Ends  of  the  Shoots  in 
Clufters,  which  confift  of  two  white  Leaves  tinged  with 
purple  ;  and  are  included  in  a  two  leaved  Empalement  of 
a  white  herbaceous  Colour  ;  thefe  appear  in  Auguf , 
but  the  Seeds  never  ripen  here,  fo  the  Plant  is  propaga¬ 
ted  by  Cuttings,  and  muft  be  fereened  from  hard  Froft, 
which  commonly  deftroys  thofe  which  arc  planted  in 
the  open  Air. 

The  2d  Sort  fends  out  many  flender  Branches  which 
trail  on  the  Ground  if  not  fupported,  thefe  are  garnifh¬ 
ed  with  fmall  oval  Leaves,  about  the  Size  of  thofe  of 
the  Knot  Grafs,  but  waved  and  curled  on  their  Edges, 
embracing  the  Stalk  half  round  at  their  Bafe,  and  pla¬ 
ced  alternate.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Leaves,  and  have  much  the  Appearance  of  an 
apetalous  Flower,  being  compofed  of  four  herbaceous 
Leaves,  two  of  which  are  the  Empalement,  the  other 
two  the  Petals  ;  in  the  Center  is  Atuated  the  compreffed 
Germen,  attended  by  Ax  Stamina,  but  the  Seeds  are  ne¬ 
ver  produced  in  this  Country.  It  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  This  is  a  Native  of  the  Country  about  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ,  but  has  been  feveral  Years  in  the  Engliff 
Gardens,  where  it  is  allowed  a  Place  more  for  the  Sake 
of  Variety  than  its  Beauty.  It  may  be  eaftly  propagated 
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by  Cuttings  in  Summer,  and  in  Winter  the  Plants  mull 
be  fcreened  from  Fro  ft. 

ATRIPLEX,  Orach,  or  Arach. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  female  and  hermaphrodite  Flowers  on  the  fame 
Plant.  The  hermaphrodite  Flowers  have  a  permanent  Em¬ 
palement  of  five  Leaves ,  which  are  oval,  concave  and  have 
membranaceous  Borders  ;  they  have  no  Petals ,  but  five 
Awl-fijaped  Stamina ,  placed  oppofite  to  the  Leaves  of  the 
Fmpalement ,  fupporting  double  Summits.  In  the  Center  is 
placed  the  orbicular  Germen ,  with  a  fijort  bipartite  Style , 
crowned  with  a  reflexed  Stigma.  Fhe  Germen  becomes  an 
orbicular  compreffed  Seed ,  fijut  up  in  the  five  cornered  Em- 
palement.  'The  female  Flowers  have  a  two  leaved  Empale- 
meat ,  which  are  large ,  plain,  ere  A,  and  pointed.  They 
have  no  Petals  nor  Stamina ,  but  in  the  Center  a  compreffed 
Germen,  fupporting  a  bibartite  Style,  crowned  by  a  refiex- 
ed  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  an  orbicular  compreffed 
Seed,  inclofediti  the  Heart-fijaped  Falves  oj  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Artriplex  caule  credo  herbaceo  foliis  triangulari- 
bus.  Hort.  Cliff.  4 69.  Orach  with  an  upright  herbace¬ 
ous  Stalk,  and  triangular  Leaves.  Pale  green,  or  white 
Garden  Orach. 

2.  Atriplex  caule  fruticofo  foliis  deltoidibus  integris. 
Hort.  Cliff.  469.  Orach  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  and  en¬ 
tire  Leaves,  lhaped  like  the  Greek  Delta.  Broad-leaved 
Orach,  or  fhrubby  Halimus,  commonly  called  Sea  Pur- 
ilane  Tree. 

3.  Atriplex  caule  fruticofo  foliis  obovatis.  Flor.  Suec. 
829.  Orach  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  and  oval  Leaves. 
Shrubby  Sea  Orach,  or  Halimus,  called  Sea  Purflane 
with  a  narrow  Leaf. 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  fome 
of  which  grow  naturally  in  England,  but  as  they  are 
Plants  of  no  Beauty,  they  are  rarely  admitted  into  Gar¬ 
dens,  for  which  Reafon  I  fhall  not  enumerate  them  here. 

The  1  ft  of  thefe  Plants  was  formerly  cultivated  in  the 
Kitchen  Gardens,  as  a  culinary  Herb,  being  ufed  as  Spi¬ 
llage,  and  is  now  by  fome  Pcrfons preferred  to  it  ;  though, 
in  general  it  is  not  efteemed  amongft  the  Englijh  •,  but  the 
■French  cultivate  it  for  Ufe. 

There  are  three  or  four  Sorts  of  this,  whofe  Differ¬ 
ence  is  only  in  the  Colour  of  the  Plants ;  one  is  of  a 
deep  green,  another  of  a  dark  purple,  and  a  third  with 
green  Leaves  and  purple  Borders.  Thefe  are  fuppofed  to 
be  only  accidental  Varieties  from  the  fame  Seeds,  but 
in  thirty  Years  cultivation  of  thefe  Sorts,  I  have  never 
vet  obferved  them  to  vary.  But  as  there  is  no  other  cf- 
•iential  Difference  I  have  not  enumerated  them. 

Thefe  Plants  are  annual,  fo  muft  be  fown  for  Ufe  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  Spring,  or  at  Michaelmas,  foon  after  the  Seeds 
are  ripe  ;  at  which  Time  it  generally  fucceeds  beft,  and 
will  be  fit  for  Ufe  at  leaft  a  Month  earlier.  Thefe  Plants 
require  no  other  Culture,  but  to  hoe  them  when  they 
are  about  an  Inch  high  ;  leaving  them  about  four  Inches 
afunder  ;  and  to  deftroy  the  Weeds.  This  muft  be  done 
in  dry  Weather,  otherwife  the  Weeds  will  take  Root  a- 
gain,  and  render  your  Work  of  no  Ufe.  When  your 
•  Plants  are  grown  about  four  Inches  high,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  hoe  them  a  fecond  time,  in  order  to  clear  them 
from  Weeds ;  and,  if  you  obferve  the  Plants  are  left  too 
clofe  in  any  Part,  you  muft  then  cut  them  out,  If  this 
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be  well  performed,  and  in  dry  Weather,  the  Ground  will 
remain  clean  until  the  Plant  is  fit  for  Ufe.  Where  thele 
Plants  are  fown  on  a  rich  Soil,  and  allowed  a  good  Dif- 
tance,  the  Leaves  will  be  very  large,  in  which  the  Good- 
nefsof  the  Herb  confifts.  This  muft  be  eaten  while  young; 
for,  when  the  Stalks  become  tough,  it  is  good  for  no¬ 
thing.  Some  few  Plants  of  each  Kind  may  be  permitted 
to  ftand  for  Seed,  to  preferve  their  Kinds,  which  will 
ripen  in  Augufl,  and  may  then  be  cut,  and  laid  on  a  Cloth 
to  dry  ;  after  which  the  Seeds  may  be  beaten  out,  and 
put  up  for  Ufe.  The  ift  Sort  is  ordered  by  the  College 
of  Phyficians  for  medicinal  Ufe. 

The  2d  Sort  was  formerly  cultivated  in  Gardens  as  a 
Shrub  ;  and,  by  fome  Perfons,  they  were  formed  into 
Hedges,  and  conftantly  fheared  to  keep  them  thick  ;  but 
this  Plant  is  by  no  Means  fit  for  fuch  Purpofes,  on  ma¬ 
ny  Accounts,  for  it  grows  too  vigorous  ;  the  Shoots,  in 
one  Month,  at  the  growing  Seafon  of  the  Year,  will 
be  two  Feet  long,  provided  they  have  a  good  Soil ;  fo 
that  a  Hedge  of  this  Plant  cannot  be  kept  in  tolerable 
Order,  nor  will  it  ever  form  a  thick  Hedge.  But  a  worfe 
Inconvenience  attends  this  Plant  ;  for,  in  very  hard  Win¬ 
ters,  it  is  often  dellroyed  ;  as  alfo,  in  very  dry  Summers, 
many  of  the  Plants  wfill  decay,  whereby  there  will  be¬ 
come  large  Gaps  in  the  Hedge. 

But  if  this  Plant  is  not  proper  for  Hedges  yet  it  may 
have  a  Place  in  Wildernefs  Quarters,  where  it  will  ferve 
to  thicken  ;  and  the  filver-coloured  Leaves  will  add  to 
the  Variety,  among  other  Shrubs  of  the  fame  Growth. 
This  will  growr  eight  or  ten  Feet  high,  and,  if  fuffered 
to  grow  wild,  w  ithout  pruning,  will  fpread  feveral  Feet 
in  Compafs,  and  will  fometimes  produce  Flowers. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  planted  in  any  of 
the  Summer  Months  on  a  fhiady  Border,  where,  if  they 
are  duly  watered,  they  will  foon  take  Root,  and  be  fit  to 
tranfplant  at  Michaelmas ,  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  for 
they  donotfucceed  well  in  tranfplanting,  efpecially  when 
they  are  grown  pretty  large  and  woody. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  w  ild  in  divers  Parts  of  England ,  on 
the  Sea  Side,  from  w'hence  the  Plants  may  be  procured  ; 
or  it  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  as  the  former  Sort. 
This  is  a  low  under  Shrub  feldom  rifing  above  two  Feet 
and  a  half  but  becomes  very  bufliy.  The  Leaves  of  this 
Kind  are  narrow,  and  of  a  whitifh  Colour  ;  but  are  not 
fo  white  as  thofe  of  the  former.  This  may  have  a 
Place  amongft  other  low  Shrubs ;  and,  if  planted  on  a 
poor  gravelly  Soil,  will  abide  feveral  Years,  and  make 
a  pretty  Diverfity. 

ATROPA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  222.  Belladonna.  Tourn . 
Infi.  R .  H.  77.  Deadly  Nightfhade. 

'The  Cfharaders  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  Permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf , 
cut  into  five  Parts,  it  is  Bell-jbaped,  the  Tube  is  Jhort, 
andfwells  towards  the  Brim,  where  it  fpreads  open,  and  is 
divided  into  five  equal  Parts.  It  hath  five  Awl-fijaped  Sta¬ 
mina  rifing  from  the  Bafe  of  the  Petal  where  they  join , 
but  at  the  Top  fpread  from  each  other,  and  are  crowned 
with  large  Summits  which  / land  upward.  In  the  Center 
is  fituated  an  oval  Germen  fupporting  a  fiender  Style ,  which 
is  crowned  by  an  oblong  tranfverfe  Stigma.  The  Germen 
afterward  becomes  a  globular  Berry  having  three  Cells,  fit- 
tin  gon  the  Empalement,  and  filled  with  Kidney-Jhaped  Seeds. 
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The  Species  are, 

1.  Atropa  caule  herbaceo,  foliis  ovat'ts  integris.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  1 8 1.  Deadly  Nightfhade  with  an  herbaceous 
Stalk,  and  oval  entire.  Leaves.  This  is  the  Belladonna 
majoribus  foliis  &  floribus.  Tourn.  Deadly  Nightfhade, 
with  larger  Leaves  and  Flowers.  And  the  Solatium  Ie- 
thale.  Cluf.  Hijl.  2.  86.  Common  Deadly  Nightfhade. 

2.  Atropa  caule fruticofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  182.  Dead¬ 
ly  Nightfhade  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Bella¬ 
donna  frutefcens  rotundifolia  Hifpanica.  Tourn.  Injl.  R. 
H.  1 7.  SpaniJJo  fhrubby  Belladonna  with  a  round  Leaf. 

3.  Belladonna  caule  berbaceo ,  foliis  ovatis  nervofts 
marginibus  undulatis.  Nightfhade  with  an  herbaceous 
Stalk,  and  oval  veined  Leaves  waved  on  their  Edges. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  wild  in  many  Parts  of  England.  I 
have  obferved  it  in  Woodjlock  Park  in  Oxfordfhire ,  and  in 
great  Abundance  in  Uppark  in  Hampfbire.  This  Plant 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  fends  out  ftrong  herba¬ 
ceous  Stalks  of  a  purplifh  Colour,  which  rife  to  the 
Height  of  4  or  5  Feet,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  en¬ 
tire  Leaves,  which  toward  Autumn  change  to  a  purplifh 
Colour  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  between  the  Leaves 
fingly,  upon  long  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  are  large,  Bell- 
fhaped,  and  of  a  dufky  brown  Colour  on  their  Outftde, 
but  are  purple  within.  After  the  Flower  is  paft,  the 
Germen  turns  to  a  large  round  Berry,  a  little  dated  at 
the  Top,  and  is  firft  green,  but  when  ripe  turns  to  a 
fhining  black,  fitting  clofe  upon  the  Empalement,  and 
contains  a  purple  Juice  of  a  naufeous  fweet  Tafte,  and 
r  lull  of  fmall  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds.  In  fome  Places  this 
Plant  is  called  Dvjale ,  but  in  general  Deadly  NigbtJljade , 
from  its  Quality.  It  is  rarely  admitted  into  Gardens, 
nor  indeed  fhould  it  be  fuffered  to  grow  in  any  Places 
where  Children  refort,  for  it  is  a  ftrong  Poifon  ;  and 
there  have  been  feveral  Inftances  within  a  few  Years 
paft,  of  its  deadly  Quality,  feveral  Children  being  killed 
with  eating  the  Berries,  which  are  of  a  fine  black  Co¬ 
lour,  and  about  the  Size  of  a  black  Cherry,  and  not  un- 
pleafant  to  the  Tafte. 

Mr.  Ray  gives  an  Account  of  the  various  Symptoms 
it  produces,  by  what  happened  to  a  Mendicant  Frier, 
upon  his  drinking  a  Glafs  of  Mallow  Wine,  in  which 
this  Plant  was  infufed  :  In  a  fliort  Time  he  became  de¬ 
lirious,  foon  after  was  feized  with  a  grinning  Laughter, 
after  that  feveral  irregular  Motions,  and  at  laft  a  real 
Madnefs  fucceeded,  and  fuch  a  Stupidity  as  thofe  that 
are  fottifhly  drunk  have,  which  after  all,  was  cured  by  a 
Draught  of  Vinegar. 

Buchanan ,  in  his  Hi ft  cry  of  Scotland ,  gives  an  Account 
of  the  Deftrudion  of  the  Army  of  Szveno,  when  he  in¬ 
vaded  Scotland ,  by  mixing  a  Quantity  of  the  Juice  of 
thefe  Berries  with  the  Drink  which  the  Scots  by  their 
Truce  wrere  to  fupply  them  with;  which  fo  intoxicated 
the  Danes ,  that  the  Scots  fell  upon  them  in  their  Sleep, 
and  killed  the  greateft  Part  of  them,  fo  that  there  were 
fcarcely  Men  enough  left  to  carry  off  their  King. 

The  2d  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stem,  to  the  Height  of  6 
or  8  Feet,  and  divides  into  many  Branches  garnifhed  with 
round  Leaves,  in  Shape  like  thofe  of  the  Storax  Tree  ; 
thefe  are  placed  alternately  on  the  Branches.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  come  out  between  the  Leaves  upon  fliort  Foot  Stalks, 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former,  but  are  much  lefs,  of  a 
dirty  yellowifh  Colour,  with  a  few  brown  Stripes ;  thefe 
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are  never  fucceeded  by  Berries  in  England.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Spain ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  may  be  procured. 
It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  the 
Spring  upon  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed,  juft  to  bring  up 
the  Flants  ;  when  they  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be 
each  put  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  loamy 
Earth,  and  fhaded  until  they  take  Root ;  then  they  may 
be  placed  with  other  hardy  exoticks  in  a  fheltered  Situa¬ 
tion,  and  in  OElober  they  muft  be  removed  into  the 
Green-houfe.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Augujl. 

The  Seeds  of  the  3d  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Campea- 
chy  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  puts  out  feveral 
channeled  herbaceous  Stalks,  which  rife  about  2  Feet 
high,  and  toward  the  Top  divide  into  2  or  3  fmall 
Branches ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  4  Inches 
long  and  3  broad,  which  have  feveral  tranfverfe  Ribs  on 
their  under  Side,  which  are  prominent.  The  Flowers 
come  outYrom  between  the  Leaves  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks, 
which  are  white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common 
Sort,  but  are  fmaller.  It  flowers  in  fitly  and  Augufl,  but 
feldom  ripens  its  Fruit  in  England.  It  is  propagated  by 
parting  the  Roots  in  Spring,  and  the  Plants  muft  be  kept  in 
the  Bark  Stove  to  have  them  thrive  well  in  this  Country. 

AVENA.  Lin.  Gen.  P.  85.  Tourn.  Injl.  Oats. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  is  d ifingu ifhed  from  other  Corn ,  by  the  Grain  grow¬ 
ing  in  looje  Panicles. 

Avena  calycibus  difpermibus  feminibus  Icevibus.  Hort. 
Cliff'.  25.  Oats  with  2  fmooth  Seeds  in  each  Empalement. 
There  are  3  Sorts  of  thefe  Oats  cultivated  in  England , 
viz.  the  white,  the  black,  and  the  brown  or  red  Oat, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  accidental  Varieties  ;  but 
where  they  have  been  many  Years  feparately  cultivated, 
I  have  never  obferved  them  to  alter.  However,  as  their 
principal  Difference  is  in  the  Colour  of  their  Grain,  I  fhall 
not  enumerate  them  as  diftindf  Species.  There  is  alfo  a 
naked  Oat,  which  is  fometimes  cultivated  in  the  diftant 
Parts  of  England ,  but  is  rarely  feen  near  London. 

The  white  Sort  is  the  moil  common  about  London ; 
the  black  is  more  cultivated  in  the  Northern  Parts  of 
England ,  and  isefteemed  a  very  hearty  Food  for  Horfes ; 
but  the  firft  makes  the  whiteft  Meal,  and  is  cultivated 
where  the  Inhabitants  live  much  upon  Oat  Cakes. 

The  naked  Oat  is  lefs  common  than  either  of  the 
others,  in  the  Southern  Parts  of  England ;  but  in  the 
North  of  England ,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  it  is  cultivated  in 
Plenty.  This  Sort  is  efteemed,  becaufe  the  Grain 
threfhes  clean  out  of  the  Hufk,  and  need  not  be  carried 
to  the  Mill  to  be  made  into  Oatmeal  or  Grift.  An  Acre 
of  Ground  doth  not  yield  fo  many  Bufhels  of  thefe,  as 
of  the  common  Oats,  the  Grain  being  fmall  and  naked, 
and  goes  near  in  Meafure;  but  what  is  wanting  in  the 
Meafure,  is  fupplied  in  Value. 

The  red  Oats  are  much  cultivated  in  Derbyfiire ,  Staf¬ 
fordshire,  and  Cbefaire,  but  are  rarely  fecn  in  any  of  the 
Counties  near  London  ;  though,  as  they  are  a  very  har¬ 
dy  Sort,  and  give  a  good  Increafe,  they  would  be  well 
worth  propagating,  efpecially  for  all  ftrong  Lands. 

The  Straw  is  of  a  brownifti  red  Colour,  as  is  alfo  the 
Grain,  which  is  very  full  and  heavy,  and  efteemed  better 
Food  for  Horfes  than  either  of  the  former  Sorts. 

Oats  are  very  profitable,  and  abfolutely  neceffarv,  be¬ 
ing  the  principal  Grain  which  Horfes  love ;  and  are 

efteemed 
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edeemed  the  mod  ur  hoi  fome  Food  for  them,  being  fweet, 
and  of  an  opening  Nature;  other  Grains  being  apt  to  bind, 
which  is  injurious  to  labouring  Hol  ies  :  But  if  you  feed 
them  with  this  Grain  loon  after  they  are  houfed,  before 
they  have  iweat  in  the  Mow,  or  are  other  wife  dried,  it  is 
as  bad  on  the  other  Hand,  for  they  are  then  too  laxative. 

This  Grain  is  a  great  Improvement  to  many  Edates 
in  the  North  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  ;  for  it  will 
thrive  on  cold  barren  Soils,  which  will  produce  no  other 
Sort  of  Grain  ;  it  will  alio  thrive  on  the  hotted  Land: 
In  fhort,  there  is  no  Soil  too  rich  or  too  poor  for  it,  too 
hot  or  too  cold  for  it ;  and  in  wet  Harveds,  when  other 
Grain  is  fpoiled,  this  w  ill  receive  little  or  no  Damage  ; 
the  Straw  and  Hufks  being  of  fo  dry  a  Nature,  that  if 
they  are  houfed  wet,  they  will  not  heat  in  the  Mow,  or 
become  mouldy  ;  fo  is  of  great  Advantage  in  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Parts  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  where  their  Har- 
ved  is  late,  and  the  Autumns  wet. 

The  Meal  of  this  Grain  makes  tolerable  good  Bread, 
and  is  the  common  Food  of  the  Country  People  in  the 
North.  In  the  South  it  is  edeemed  for  Pottage,  and 
other  Meffes,  and  in  fome  Places  they  make  Beer  of  it. 

The  bed  Time  for  fowing  Oats  is  in  February  or 
March ,  according  as  the  Seafon  is  early  or  late;  and  fome- 
times  I  have  known  it  fown  in  April  upon  cold  Land,  and 
has  been  early  ripe.  The  black  and  red  Oats  may  be 
fown  a  Month  earlier  than  the  white,  becaufe  they  are 
hardier. 

Oats  are  often  fown  on  Land  which  has  the  former 
Year  produced  Wheat,  Rye,  or  Barley.  The  common 
Method  is  to  plough  in  the  Stubble  about  the  Beginning 
of  February,  and  fow  the  Oats,  and  harrow  them  in  ;  but 
then  they  mud  be  harrowed  the  fame  Way  as  the  Fur¬ 
rows  lay,  for  if  it  be  done  crod'ways,  the  Stubble  will  be 
raifed  on  the  Surface  ;  but  this  is  not  a  good  Method  of 
Elufbandry,  for  when  People  have  Time  to  plough  the 
Stubble  in  Autumn,  it  will  rot  in  Winter;  and  then 
giving  the  Land  another  Ploughing  and  a  good  Harrow¬ 
ing  jud  before  the  Oats  are  fown, it  will  make  the  Ground 
finer  and  better  to  receive  the  Grain.  Mod  People  allow 
4  Bufhels  of  Oats  to  an  Acre,  but  I  am  convinced  3 
Bufhels  are  more  than  enough  ;  the  ufual  Produce  is  a- 
bout  25  Bufhels  to  an  Acre,  Though  I  have  fometimes 
known  more  than  30  Bufhels  on  an  Acre. 

Oats  are  alfo  fown  upon  Land  when  it  is  fird  broken 
up,  before  the  Ground  is  brought  to  a  Tilth  for  other 
Grain,  and  is  frequently  fown  upon  the  Sward  with  one 
Ploughing;  but  it  is  much  better  to  give  the  Sward  Time 
to  rot  before  fowing,  for  the  Roots  of  the  Grafs  will  pre¬ 
vent  thofe  of  the  Corn  from  driking  downward. 

AVENUES  are  Walks  of  Trees  leading  to  a  Houfe, 
which  are  generally  terminated  by  fome  didant  Objett. 

Thefe  were  formerly  more  the  Tade  than  at  prefent, 
there  being  few  old  Seats  in  the  Country  but  have  1  or 
more  of  thefe  Avenues ;  and  fome  have  as  many  of  them 
as  there  are  Views  from  the  Houfe ;  but  of  late  thefe  are 
difufed  ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd,  than  to  have 
the  Sight  contracted  bv  2  or  more  Lines  of  Trees,  which 
Ihut  out  the  View  of  the  adjacent  Grounds,  whereby  the 
Verdure  and  natural  Beauties  of  the  Country  are  lod  ; 
and  where  the  Avenues  are  of  a  confiderable  Length, 
they  appear  at  each  End  to  be  only  narrow  Cuts  through 
a  Wood,  which  never  can  pleafe  any  Perlon  of  real 
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Tade  ;  and,  when  the  Road  to  the  Houfe  is  through  the 
Avenue,  nothing  can  be  more  difagreeable ;  for  in  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  Houfe,  it  is  like  going  through  a  narrow 
Lane,  where  the  Objects  on  each  Side  are  fhut  out  from 
the  View  ;  and  when  it  is  viewed  from  the  Houfe,  it  at 
bed  has  only  the  Appearance  of  a  Road,  which  being  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  Length  in  a  draft  Line,  is  not  near  fo  beauti¬ 
ful  as  a  common  Road,  which  is  lod  by  the  Turnings,  fo 
as  feldom  to  be  feen  to  a  great  Extent :  But  as  thefe  Ave¬ 
nues  mud  be  made  exactly  drait,  fo  when  the  Trees  are 
grown  to  any  Size,  they  entirely  break  the  View,  what¬ 
ever  Way  the  Sight  is  diredted  through  them  ;  and  if 
this  is  in  a  Park,  the  Lawn  of  Grafs  through  which  the 
Avenue  is  planted,  is  thereby  entirely  deprived  of  the 
Beauty  which  it  naturally  would  afford,  if  left  open  and 
well  kept :  Therefore,  whenever  the  Situation  of  a  Houfe 
will  admit  of  a  large  open  Lawn  in  Front,  the  Road  to 
the  Houfe  dtould  be  carried  round  at  a  proper  Didance  ; 
and,  if  it  be  carried  fometimes  through  Trees,  and  fer- 
pented  in  an  eafy  natural  Way,  it  will  be  much  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  any  diff  formal  Avenue,  how  large  foever  made. 

But  as  there  may  be  fome  Perfons  fo  much  wedded  to 
the  old  Way.  of  laying  out  and  planting  Grounds,  as  to 
prefer  Avenues  to  the  moft  beautiful  Difpofition  of 
Lawns,  Woods,  &c.  I  fliall  mention  the  bed  Methods 
of  defigning  and  planting  them  : 

The  ufual  Width  allowed  to  thefe  Avenues  was  gene¬ 
rally  as  much  as  the  whole  Breadth  of  the  Houfe ;  but  it 
will  be  better  if  they  are  planted  1 2or  14  Feet  wider;  be- 
caufe  when  the  Trees  are  grown  to  any  confiderable  Size, 
they  will  fpread  and  overhang,  fo  will  contradt  the  View. 

As  for  Avenues  to  Woods  or  Profpe&s,  &c.  they  ought 
not  to  be  lefs  than  60  Feet  in  Breadth;  and  becaufe  fuch 
Walks  are  a  long  Time  before  they  are  fhady,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  plant  another  Row  on  each  Side,  rather 
than  to  lofe  the  Statelinefs  that  the  main  Walk  will  af¬ 
ford  in  Time  by  being  broad,  where  any  Thing  of  a 
Profpedt  is  to  be  gained. 

The  Rows  fliould  not  be  planted  nearer  one  another 
than  35  or  40  Feet,  efpecially  if  the  Trees  are  of  a  fp read¬ 
ing  Kind;  and  the  fame  Didance,  if  they  are  for  a  regular 
Grove. 

The  Trees  proper  for  planting  Avenues,  are  the  Eng - 
liJJj  Elm,  the  Lime  Tree,  the  Horfe  Chefnut,  the  com¬ 
mon  Chefnut,  the  Beach,  and  the  Abele. 

The  EngliJlj  Eim  is  approved  for  all  Places  where  it 
will  fucceed,  which  it  will  do  in  mod  Places,  except  in 
very  wet  or  cold  fhallow  Grounds  ;  becaufe  it  will  bear 
cutting,  heading,  lopping  in  any  Manner  whatfoever, 
and  probably,  with  better  Succefs  than  any  other  Tree. 

2dly,  The  Lime  Tree;  becaufe  it  will  do  well  in  any 
Soil,  if  the  Bottom  be  not  hot  and  gravelly  ;  and  becaufe 
of  its  regular  Shape,  the  Agreeablenefs  of  its  Shade,  and 
the  beautiful  Colour  of  its  Leaves. 

3dly,  The  Horfe  Chefnut  is  alfo  to  be  ufed  in  fuch 
Places  as  are  very  well  defended  from  drong  Winds  ;  be¬ 
caufe,  wherever  it  grows  freely,  if  it  be  not  fkilfully  ma¬ 
naged  now'  and  then  by  cutting,  the  Branches  are  iubject 
to  fplit  down.  This  Tree  is  valuable  on  Account  of  its 
quick  Growth,  the  Earlinefs  of  its  coming  out,  the  No- 
blenefs  of  its  Leaves,  and  the  Beauty  of  its  Flowers,  be¬ 
ing  a  fine  Tree  both  for  Shade  and  Ornament.  This  de¬ 
lights  in  a  drong  hearty  Soil,  but  will  do  well  in  any  to¬ 
lerable 
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Ierable  Soil,  if  good  Care  be  Taken  in  the  planting  of  it ; 
but  wherever  thefe  Trees  are  planted  in  Avenues,  they 
fhould  be  placed  24  Feet  afunder,  that  their  Heads  may 
have  Room  to  fpread,  othervvife  they  will  not  appear  fo 
beautiful. 

4thly,  The  common  Chefnut  will  do  well  in  a  proper 
Soil,  and  will  rife  to  a  confiderable  Height,  if  planted 
clofe  together  ;  but  if  it  be  planted  fingly,  where  the 
Tree  can  take  its  own  natural  Shape,  it  is  rather  inclined 
to  fpread  and  grow  globous,  than  tall. 

5  thly.  The  Beech  is  recommended  by  fome  ;  but  this 
feldom  fucceeds  well  after  tranfplanting,  without  ex¬ 
traordinary  Care  ;  though  it  arrives  to  a  very  large  Tree 
in  many  Places  in  England ,  where  it  grows  naturally, 
but  is  the  moll  tedious  and  troublefome  to  raife,  to  any 
tolerable  Size,  in  a  Nurfey. 

6thly,  The  Abele :  This,  indeed,  grows  more  dif- 
perfed  and  loofe  in  its  Head  than  any  of  the  former,  and 
confequently,  is  worfe  for  Defence  ;  but  yet  is  not  to  be 
left  out  from  the  Number  of  Trees  for  Avenues,  becaufe 
it  is  the  quickefl  in  Growth  of  all  the  Forefi:  Trees,  and 
will  thrive  in  almoft  any  Soil,  but  particularly  in  wet 
Ground,  where  few  of  the  before-mentioned  Trees  will 
thrive,  and  feldom  fails  in  tranfplanting. 

7  thly,  The  Oak;  but  this  is  feldom-tifed  in  planting 
Avenues,  becaufe  it  requires  fo  long  a  Time  to  raife  it  up 
to  any  tolerable  Stature  in  the  Nurfery  Way  ;  nor  is  it 
apt  to  thrive  much  after  it  has  been  tranfplanted,  if  at 
any  Bigncls. 

As  for  the  Alder,  Afh,  Platanus,  and  Sycamore,  they 
are  but  rarely  ul'ed  for  planting  Avenues. 

The  old  Method  of  planting  Avenues  with  regular 
Rows  of  Trees,  has  been  much  difufed  of  late  Years, 
anil  a  more  magnificent  Method  of  planting  Avenues  in¬ 
troduced  ;  which  is,  to  plant  the  'f  rees  in  Clumps  or 
Platoons,  making  the  Opening  much  wider  than  before  ; 
and  place  the  Clumps  of  'Frees  at  about  3  hundred  Feet 
Difiance  from  each  other.  In  each  of  thefe  Clumps  they 
plant  feveral  Trees  in  an  irregular  Manner,  but  this  is 
onlv  to  be  pradfifed  where  the  Avenue  is  of  a  tolerable 
Length  ;  for  in  fhort  Walks,  it  will  not  appear  fo  fightly 
as  even  Rows  of  Frees,  eipecially  where  the  View  on 
each  Side  is  contracted  ;  but  where  there  is  Room,  this 
Method  is  to  be  preferred  ;  for,  as  a  Perfon  rides  through 
the  Avenue,  the  Opening  between  the  Trees  to  the 
Turf,  where  the  Deer  are  feeding,  is  much  more  agree¬ 
able  than  in  pafftng  between  ftrait  Rows  of  'Frees.  The 
Trees  fhould  be  planted  30  Feet  afunder  in  the  Clumps, 
and  a  little  Ditch  thrown  up  round  each  Clump,  with  a 
Fence  to  prevent  the  Deer  from  coming  to  bark  them. 

AURANTIUM;  the  Orange  Tree. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  f  mall,  of  one  Leaf,  in¬ 
dented  in  5  Parts.  The  Flower  hath  5  oblong  fpreading 
Petals ,  and  many  Stamina ,  which  are  frequently  joined  in 
fmall feparate  Bodies  at  Bottom ,  and  are  crowned  by  ob¬ 
long  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fttuated  the  round  Germen , 
fupporting  a  cylindrical  Style ,  crowned  by  a  globular  Stig¬ 
ma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  globular fiejhy  Fruit ,  cotnpreffed 
at  both  Ends ,  having  a  thick  fiejhy  Pulp,  and  divided  into 
Jeveral  Cells,  each  containing  2  oval  callous  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Aurantium  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  glabris.  O- 
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range  Tree,  with  oval  Spear- fhaped  fmooth  Leaves, 
The  common  Seville  Orange. 

2.  Aurantium  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis  glabris.  Orange 
Tree,  with  pointed  Spear-fhaped  fmooth  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Aurantium  Sinenfe.  F.  Hefp.  The  China  Orange. 

3.  Aurantium  foliis  lineari- lanceolatis  glabris.  O- 
range  Tree,  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  fmooth  Leaves. 
Aurantium  an  gift  0  falicis  folio  diflum.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt. 
Orange  Tree,  with  narrow  Leaves  called  Willow-leaved 
Orange,  and  by  fome  the  Turkey  Orange. 

4.  Aurantium  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  craffis  lucidis, 
frudlu  maxima.  Orange  Tree,  with  thick  fmning  oval 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  a  large  Fruit.  This  is  the 
Aurantium  frudlu  maxima  Indite  Orientalis.  Boerh.  Ind-'. 
alt.  The  Pumpelmoes,  or  Shaddock. 

5.  Avk  pumilum  foliis  ovatis  foribus  fefftlibus. 

Dwarf  Orange  Tree  with  oval  Leaves,  and  Flowers 
growing  clofe  to  the  Branches.  Nutmeg  Orange. 

There  are  many  Varieties  of  this,  as  there  is  of  mod 
other  Fruits,  which  have  arifen  fiom  Culture  ;  but  thole 
here  enumerated  may  ftrictly  be  allowed  to  be  diftintt 
Species.  The  Varieties  in  the  Englifo  Gardens  are,  1. 
The  yellow  and  white  flriped  leaved  Orange.  2.  The  curled 
leaved  Orange.  3.  The  horned  Orange.  4.  The  double 
flowering  Orange.  And  5.  The  hermaphrodite  Orange. 

The  China  Orange  is  not  fo  hardy  as  the  Seville,  there¬ 
fore  muff  be  treated  more  tenderly,  placing  if  in  Winter 
in  the  warmed  Part  of  the  Green-houfe,  and  houfing  it 
earlier  in  Autumn,  otherwife  the  Fruit  will  all  drop 
from  the  Trees.  This  Sort  rarely  produces  good  Fruit 
in  England,  nor  are  the  Leaves  of  the  Tree  near  fo  large 
or  beautiful,  as  thofe  of  the  Seville  Orange  ;  therefore 
the  latter  fhould  be  preferred,  and  only  a  Tree  or  two 
of  the  China  Sort  kept  for  Variety. 

The  Dwarf  Orange  is  alfo  tender,  and  the  Leaves  are 
very  fmall,  growing  in  Clufters ;  the  Joints  of  the 
Branches  are  very  near  each  other,  and  the  Flowers  of 
thefe  grow  very  clofe  together,  and  appear  like  a  Nofe- 
gay,  the  Branches  being  covered  with  them.  This  Sort, 
when  in  Flower,  is  proper  to  place  in  a  Room  or  Gallery, 
to  adorn  them  ;  the  Flowers  being  very  fweet,  will  per¬ 
fume  the  Air  of  the  Place  ;  but  thefe  are  feldom  to  be 
found  in  good  Health,  becaufe  they  muff  be  treated  with 
more  Care  than  the  common  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees ; 
as  muff  alfo  the  Shaddock,  otherwife  the  Fruit  will  al¬ 
ways  drop  off  in  Winter.  The  Pumpelmoes  was  brought 
from  the  Eafl-Indies  by  one  Capt.  Shaddock,  from  whom 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Wefl-Indies  gave  this  Fruit  the 
Name.  But  the  Fruit  has  greatly  degenerated  fince  it 
has  been  in  the  Wefl-Indies,  by  raifing  the  Trees  from 
Seeds;  the  greatcft  Part  of  which  produce  harfh  four 
Fruit,  greatly  inferior  to  the  original  Sort,  the  Flefh  or 
Pulp  of  which  is  red,  whereas  the  greater  Part  of  the 
Trees  in  America  produce  Fruit  with  a  pale  yellow  T  lefh  : 
If  they  would  bud  from  the  good  Sort,  they  might  have 
it  in  as  great  Plenty  as  they  pleafed ;  but  there  are  few 
Perfonsin  that  Part  of  the  World,  who  underfiand  the 
Method  of  grafting  or  budding  Fruit  Trees ;  and  if  they 
did,  they  are  fo  negligent  of  their  Fruits,  L?e.  as  feldom 
to  give  themfelves  any  farther  Trouble,  than  to  put  the 
Seeds  into  the  Ground,  and  leave  them  to  grow  as  Na¬ 
ture  fhall  incline. 

In  Proof  of  what  I  have  here  faid,  I  cannot  omit  to 
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mention,  that  a  few  Years  ago,  I  fent  two  fmall  Trees 
of  the  true  Seville  Orange  to  Jamaica ,  where  this  Sort 
was  wanting;  and  from  thefe  many  other  Trees  were 
budded,  which  have  produced  Plenty  of  Fruit,  fome  of 
which  were  fent  to  England  laft  Year;  and  although 
they  were  long  in  their  Paffage,yet  they  were  greatly  fu- 
perior  to  any  of  the  fame  Kinds  which  are  imported 
from  Spain  or  Portugal ;  one  of  thofe  affording  three 
Times  the  Quantity  of  Juice,  that  a  Fruit  of  equal  Size 
from  either  of  thole  Countries  does. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Orange  Tiees  with  ftripcd  Leaves  are 
tender,  therefore  muff  be  placed  in  a  warm  Part  of  the 
Green-houfe  in  Winter,  and  muff  be  treated  with  more 
Care  than  the  common  Sort,  otherwife  they  will  not 
thrive.  Thefe  are  varieties  which  fome  Perfons  are 
fond  of,  but  they  never  produce  good  Fruit,  nor  are  the 
Flowers  produced  in  fo  great  Plenty,  therefore  a  few 
only  fhould  be  preferved  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

The  horned  Orange  differs  from  the  other  Sorts,  in 
the  Fruit  dividing  into  Parts,  and  the  Rind  expanding  in 
Form  of  Horns  :  This  and  the  difforted  Orange,  are 
preferved  by  fome  curious  Perfons  for  Variety,  but  they 
are  not  fo  beautiful  as  the  common  Orange.  There  is 
alfoagreat  Variety  of  fweet  Oranges  both  in  the  Eajl 
and  Wejl-Indies ,  fome  of  which  are  much  more  efteemed 
than  thofe  we  now  have  in  Europe  ;  but  as  they  are  much 
tenderer,  they  will  not  thrive  in  this  Country  with  the 
common  Culture;  therefore  I  ffiall  not  enumerate  them, 
but  fhall  proceed  to  give  Directions  for  the  Management 
of  Orange  Trees  in  England. 

If  you  purpofe  to  raife  Stocks  for  budding  of  Oranges, 
you  fhould  procure  fome  Citron  Seeds  which  were  duly 
ripened;  for  the  Stocks  of  this  Kind  are  preferable  to 
any  other,  both  for  Quicknefs  of  Growth,  as  alfo  that 
they  will  take  Buds  of  either  Orange,  Lemon,  or  Ci¬ 
tron  ;  next  to  thefe  are  the  Seville  Orange  Seeds.  The 
belt  Seeds  areufually  to  be  had  from  rotten  Fruits,  which 
are  eafy  to  be  procured  in  Spring  ;  then  prepare  a  good 
hot  Bed,  of  either  Horfe  Dung  or  Tanners  Bark  ;  the  laft 
of  which  is  much  the  better,  if  you  can  eafily  procure  it. 
When  this  Bed  is  in  a  moderate  Temper  for  Heat,  you 
muff  fow  your  Seeds  in  Pots  of  good  rich  Earth,  and 
plunge  them  into  the  hot  Bed  ;  obferving  to  give  them 
Water  frequently,  and  raife  the  Glafles  in  the  great 
Heat  of  the  Day,  to  give  proper  Air,  left  the  Seeds  fhould 
fuffer  by  too  great  Heat :  In  3  Weeks  Time  your  Seeds 
will  come  up,  and  if  the  young  Plants  are  not  ftinted,  ei¬ 
ther  for  Want  of  proper  Heat  or  Moifture,  they  will  be 
in  a  Month’s  Time  after  their  Appearance,  fit  to  tranf- 
plant  into  fingle  Pots:  You  muff  therefore  renew  your 
hot  Bed,  and  having  prepared  a  Quantity  of  fmall  Half¬ 
penny  Pots  (which  are  about  5  Inches  overeat  the  Top), 
fill  thefe  half  full  of  good  frefh  Earth,  mixed  with  very 
rotten  Cow  Dung  ;  and  then  fhake  out  the  young  Plants 
from  the  large  Pots,  with  all  the  Earth  about  them,  that 
you  may  the  better  feparate  the  Plants  without  tearing 
their  Roots ;  and  having  half  filled  the  Pots  with  Earth, 
put  a  fingle  Plant  into  each  of  the  fmall  Pots  ;  then  fill 
them  up  with  the  fame  Earth  as  before  directed,  plunging 
the  Pots  into  the  new  hot  Bed,  giving  them  a  good  Wa¬ 
tering  to  fix  the  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  obferve  to  re¬ 
peat  the  fame  very  often  (for  this  Plant,  when  in  a  hot 
Bed,  requires  much  Water),  but  be  fure  to  fcreen  them 
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from  the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day.  In  this  Method, 
with  due  Care,  your  Plants  will  grow  to  be  2  Feet  high 
fey  July,  when  you  muff  begin  to  harden  them  by  De¬ 
grees,  in  railing  your  Glafles  very  high,  and  when  the 
Weather  is  good,  take  them  quite  off ;  but  do  not  expofe 
them  to  the  open  Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  but  rather 
take  off  the  Glafles,  and  {hade  the  Plants  with  Mats, 
which  may  be  taken  oft  when  the  Sun  declines ;  for  the 
violent  Heat  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day  would  be  very  in¬ 
jurious  to  them  while  young.  Toward  the  End  of  Sep¬ 
tember  you  muff  houfe  them,  obferving  to  place  them 
near  the  Windows  of  the  Green-houfe,  to  prevent  the 
Damps  from  moulding  their  tender  Shoots.  During  the 
Winter  Seafon  they  may  be  often  refrefhed  with  Water, 
and  in  March  or  April ,  wafh  their  Heads  and  Stems,  to 
clear  them  from  the  Filth  that  may  have  fettled  thereon, 
during  their  being  in  the  Houfe  ;  and  you  muff  alfo  give 
them  a  gentle  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  which  will  greatly 
forward  them;  but  harden  them  by  the  Beginning  of  June, 
that  they  may  be  in  right  Order  to  bud  in  Augujl ;  when 
you  fhould  make  Choice  of  Cuttings  from  Trees  that  are 
healthy  and  fruitful,  of  whatever  Kinds  you  pleafe,  ob¬ 
ferving  that  the  Shoots  are  round  ;  the  Buds  of  thefe  be¬ 
ing  much  better  and  eafier  to  part  from  the  Wood,  than 
fuch  as  are  flat.  When  you  have  budded  the  Stocks,  you 
fhould  remove  them  into  a  Green-houfe,  to  defend  them 
from  Wet,  turning  the  Buds  from  the  Sun  ;  but  let 
them  have  as  much  free  Air  as  poffible,  and  refrefh  them 
often  with  Water.  In  a  Month’s  Time  after  budding, 
you  will  fee  which  of  them  has  taken  ;  you  muff  then 
untie  them,  that  the  binding  may  not  pinch  the  Buds,  and 
let  them  remain  in  the  Green-houfe  all  the  Winter  ;  then 
in  the  Spring,  prepare  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark  ;  and,  after  having  cut  off  the  Stocks  about  3  Inches 
above  the  Buds,  plunge  their  Pots  into  the  hot  Bed,  ob¬ 
ferving  to  give  them  Air  and  Water,  as  the  Heat  of  the 
Weather  fhall  require;  but  be  fure  to  fcreen  them  from 
the  Violence  of  the  Sun  during  the  Heat  of  the  Day.  In 
this  Management,  if  your  Buds  fhoot  kindly,  they  will 
grow  to  the  Height  of  2  Feet  or  more,  by  July ;  at  which 
Time  you  muff  begin  to  harden  them  before  the  cold 
Weather  comes  on,  that  they  may  the  better  ftand  in 
the  Green-houfe  the  following  Winter.  The  iff  Winter 
after  their  Shooting,  you  muff  keep  them  very  warm  ; 
for,  by  forcing  them  in  the  Bark  Bed,  they  wall  be  fome- 
what  tender  ;  but  it  is  very  neceflary  to  raife  them  to 
their  Height  in  one  Seafon,  that  their  Stems  may  be 
ftrait :  For  the  Trees,  which  are  2  or  more  Years  grow¬ 
ing  to  their  heading  Height,  the  Stems  are  always 
crooked.  In  the  fucceeding  Years,  their  Management 
will  be  the  fame  as  in  full  grown  Trees,  which  will  be 
hereafter  treated  of :  I  fhall  therefore,  now,  proceed  to 
treat  of  the  Management  of  fuch  Trees  as  are  brought 
over  every  Year  in  Chefts  from  Italy  ;  which  is,  indeed, 
by  much  the  quicker  Way  of  furnifhing  a  Green-houfe 
with  large  Trees ;  for  thofe  which  are  raifed  from  Seeds 
in  England,  will  not  grow  fo  large  in  their  Stems  under 
18  or  20  Years,  as  thefe  will  have  when  brought  over  ; 
and  although  their  Heads  are  fmall  when  we  receive 
them,  yet  in  3  Years,  with  good  Management,  they 
will  obtain  large  Heads  and  produce  Fruit. 

In  the  choice  of  thefe  Trees,  obferve  the  Difference 
of  their  Shoots  and  Leaves  (if  they  have  any  upon  them) 
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to  didinguiflh  their  different  Sorts,  for  the  Shaddock  and 
Citrons  always  make  much  Wronger  Shoots  than  the 
Orange  ;  for  which  reafon  the  Italian  Gardeners,  who 
rail'e  thefe  Trees  for  Sale,  generally  propagate  thofe 
Sorts,  and  bring  few  of  the  Seville  Orange  Trees  over, 
which  are  much  more  valuable,  both  for  their  Flowers 
and  Fruit  ;  alfo  prefer  thofe  that  have-  two  good  Buds 
in  each  Stock  (for  many  of  them  have  but  one,  which 
will  always  produce  an  irregular  Head) :  The  Straitnefs 
of  the  Stem,  Frefhnefs  of  the  Branches,  and  Plumpnefs 
of  the  Bark,  are  neceffary  Obfervations. 

When  you  are  furnifhed  with  a  parcel  of  Trees,  pre¬ 
pare  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  in  Length 
and  Breadth  according  to  the  Number  of  Trees  to  be 
forced  ;  then  put  your  Trees  into  a  Tub  of  Water 
upright,  about  half  way  of  the  Stems,  leaving  the  Head 
and  upper  Part  of  the  Stem  out  of  the  Water,  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  draw  and  imbibe  the  Moifture.  In  this  Situation 
they  may  remain  two  or  three  Days  (according  to  their 
Plumpnefs  when  you  receive  them)  ;  then  take  them 
out,  and  clean  their  Roots  from  all  Filth,  cutting  off  all 
broken  or  bruifed  Roots,  and  all  the  fmall  Fibres,  which 
are  quite  dried  by  being  fo  long  out  of  the  Earth  ;  and 
icrub  the  Sterns  with  a  hard  Hair  Brufh,  cleaning  them 
afterwards  with  a  Cloath  ;  then  cut  off  the  Branches 
about  three  Inches  from  the  Stem,  and  having  prepared 
a  Quantity  of  good  frefh  Earth,  mixed  with  very  rotten 
Neats  Dung,  plant  your  Trees  therein,  obl'erving  never 
to  put  them  into  large  Pots ;  for  if  they  are  but  big  e- 
nough  to  contain  their  Roots,  it  is  fufficient  at  firft  Plant¬ 
ing  ;  and  be  fure  to  put  fome  Potfherds  and  large  Stones 
in  the  Bottom  of  each  Pot,  to  keep  the  Holes  from 
being  flopped  with  Earth,  that  theWater  may  freely  pafs 
off,  and  wrap  fome  Haybands  round  their  Stems,  from 
Bottom  to  Top,  to  prevent  the  Sun  from  drying  their 
Bark  ;  then  plunge  thefe  Pots  into  the  Bark  Bed,  wa¬ 
tering  them  well  to  fettle  the  Earth  to  their  Roots,  fre¬ 
quently  repeating  the  fame  all  over  their  Heads  and 
Stems,  being  very  careful  not  to  over  water  them,  ef- 
pecially  before  they  have  made  good  Roots  ;  and  ab- 
ferve  to  fcreen  the  Glades  of  your  hot  Bed  from  the  Sun 
in  the  Pleat  ot  the  Day. 

If  your  Trees  take  to  grow  kindly  (as  there  is  little 
Reafon  to  doubt  of,  if  the  Dirediions  given  be  duly  ob- 
ferved),  they  will  have  made  drong  Shoots  by  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  June ;  at  which  Time  dop  their  Shoots,  to 
obtain  lateral  Branches  to  furnifh  their  Pleads  ;  now  give 
them  Air  plentifully,  and  begin  to  harden  them,  that 
in  the  middle  of  July  they  may  be  removed  into  the 
open  Air,  in  fome  warm  Situation,  defended  from  the 
great  Pleat  of  the  Sun,  and  from  Winds,  that  they  may 
be  hardened  before  Winter.  About  the  End  of  Septem¬ 
ber  you  fhould  houfe  thefe  Plants,  feting  them  at  firft 
in  the  front  of  the  Green-houfe,  near  the  Glades,  keep¬ 
ing  the  Windows  open  at  all  Times  when  the  weather 
will  permit ;  and  about  the  latter  End  of  October,  when 
you  bring  in  the  Myrtles,  and  other  lefs  tender  Trees, 
you  mud  fetyour  Oranges  in  the  warmed  and  bed  Part 
of  the  Houie,  placing  lower  Plants  or  Trees  in  the  Front, 
to  hide  their  Stems.  During  the  Winter,  let  your 
Waterings  be  frequent,  but  give  them  not  too  much  at 
a  Time  ;  for  now  their  Heads  arc  but  fmall,  and  there¬ 
fore  incapable  to  dffcharge  too  great  a  Quantity  of 
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Moidure  ;  and  take  great  Care  to  guard  them  from- 
P'rod. 

In  Spring,  when  you  begin  to  take  out  fome  of. your 
hardied  Sorts  of  Plants,  to  thin  your  Houle,  wafh  and 
cleanfe  the  Stems  and  Leaves  of  your  Orange  Trees, 
taking  out  the  upper  Part  of  the  Piarth  in  the  Pots, 
filling  them  up  with  good  frefh  rich  Earth,  laying  thereon 
a  little  rotten  Neats  Dung  round  the  Outfide  of  the 
Pots  ;  but  do  not  let  it  lye  near  the  Stem  of  the  Trees  ; 
then  place  them  at  wider  Didances  in  the  Houie,  that 
the  Air  may  circulate  round  their  Pleads  ;  giving  them 
Air  difcretionally,  as  the  Weather  grows  warm,  but  do-  • 
not  remove  them  into  the  open  Air  until  the  middle  or 
latter  End  of  May ,  when  the  Weather  is  fettled  ;  for 
many  Times  when  they  are  removed  out  too  foon,  the 1 
Mornings  often  proving  cold,  give  them  at  lead  a  great 
Check  which  will  change  the  Colour  of  their  Leaves, 
and  many  Times  kill  the  extreme  weak  Part  of  the 
Shoots.  Let  the  Situation  for  your  Orange  Trees,  du¬ 
ring  the  Summer  Seafon,  be  as  much  defended  from  the  „ 
Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  and  drong  Winds,  as  pofli- 
hle,  by  tall  Trees  or  Hedges;  both  of  which,  are  very 
hurtful  to  them,  ifexpofed  thereto. 

As  thefe  Trees  advance,  it  will  be  neceffary  in  the 
Summer  to  dop  drong  Shoots  when  they  grow  irregular, 
to  force  out  lateral  Branches  to  fill  the  Head  ;  but  do 
not  pinch  off  the  Tops  of  all  the  Shoots  (as  is  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  fome),  which  will  fill  the  Tree  with  fmall  Shoots, 
too  weak  to  fupport  Fruit ;  but  endeavour  to  form  a  re¬ 
gular  Plead,  and  obtain  drong  Shoots,  taking  away  weak 
trifling  Branches  where  they  are  too  clofe. 

During  the  Summer  Seafon,  your  Orange  Trees  will 
require  frequent  Waterings  in  dry  Weather,  efpecially 
if  they  are  large  ;  therefore  you  fhould  endeavour  to 
have  the  Water  as  near  the  Trees  as  poffible,  to  fave  the 
Trouble  of  carrying  it,  which  in  a  large  Quantity  of 
Trees,  takes  up  much  Time.  Your  Water  fhould  be 
foft,  and  expofed  to  the  Air,  but  never  add  Dung  of  any 
Sort  thereto  ;  which,  although  by  many  frequently  re¬ 
commended,  yet  has  always  been  found  dedructive  to 
thefe,  and  all  other  Trees,  if  much  ufed  ;  it  being  like 
hot  Liquors  to  human  Bodies,  which,  at  fird  taking, 
feem  to  add  Vigour,  yet  certainly  leave  the  Body  weaker 
after  fome  Time,  than  before. 

Your  Orange  Trees  will  require  to  be  foifted  and  new- 
potted  every  other  Year,  therefore  you  mud  prepare  * 
Quantity  of  good  Earth,  at  lead  a  Year  before  you  in¬ 
tend  to  ufe  it,  that  it  may  be  well  mixed  and  perfedlly 
rotten.  The  bed  Seafon  for  this  Work  is  about  the 
End  of  April ,  that  they  rnfty  have  taken  frefh  Root  be¬ 
fore  they  are  removed  out  of  the  Green-houfe  ;  and 
when  this  work  is  performed,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  let 
them  remain  in  the  Hoyle  a  Fortnight  longer  than  ufual, 
to  be  well  fettled. 

In  performing  this  Work,  after  you  have  drawn  the 
Trees  out  of  the  Pots,  you  mud  cut  off  all  the  Roots 
round  the  Outfide  of  the  Ball  of  Earth,  and  take  away 
all  mouldy  Roots  (if  any  fuch  be) ;  then  with  a  (harp 
,  Iron  Inftrument,  get  as  much  of  the  old  Earth  from  be¬ 
tween  the  Roots  as  poflibie,  being  careful  not  to  break 
or  -tear  the  Roots ;  then  let  the  Root  of  the  Tree  into  a 
•large  Tub  of  Watgr  for  about  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour.  tc> 
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foakithe  under  Part  of  the  Ball  ot  Earth;  and  after- 
wards  ferub  the  Stems  of  the  Trees  with  a  hard  Hair 
Brufn,  cleaning  them,  and  the  Heads,  with  Water,  and 
a  foft  woollen  Cloth.  Your  Pots  being  prepared,  with 
fome  Potjherds  and  large  Stones  in  the  Bottom,  put  fome 
of  your  frefh  Earth  into  the  Pot,  about  3  or  4  Inches 
thick  ;  and  having  placed  your  Tree  thereon,,  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Pot,  upright,  fill  it  up  with  the  fame  rich 
Earth,  preffing  it  down  hard  with  your  Hands  ;  then  wa¬ 
ter  the  Tree  all  over  the  Plead,  with  a  Watering  Pot  that 
has  a  Rofe  upon  the  Spout,  to  let  the  Water  fail  light  and 
thick  (as  in  a  Shower  of  Rain)  ;  and  in  watering  thefe 
Trees,  do  it  in  the  fame  Manner,  during  the  Time  they 
abide  in  the  Houfe  after  fhifting;  this  will  greatly  refrefh 
their  Heads,  and  promote  their  taking  frefh  Roots. 

When  you  firft  fet  thefe  Trees  abroad  after  fhifting, 
you  fhould  place  them  near  the  Shelter  of  Hedges,  and 
fallen  their  Stems  to  firong  Stakes,  to  prevent  their  being 
difturbed  by  Winds;  which  fometimes  will  blow  frefh 
planted  Trees  out  of  the  Pots,  if  too  much  expofed 
thereto,  and  greatly  injure  their  new  Roots. 

If  old  Orange  Trees  have  been  ill  managed,  and  their 
Heads  become  ragged  and  decayed,  the  heft  Method  to 
reftore  them,  is  to  cut  off  the  greateft  Part  of  their 
Heads  early  in  March,  and  draw  them  out  of  the  Tubs 
or  Pots,  and  fhake  off  the  Earth  from  their  Roots,  cut¬ 
ting  away  all  fmall  Fibres  and  mouldy  Roots ;  and  then 
foak  and  clean  their  Roots,  Stems,  and  Branches,  plant¬ 
ing  them  into  good  Earth,  and  fetting  them  into  a  hot 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  as  was  directed  for  fuch  Trees  as 
came  from  abroad,  managing  them  in  the  fame  Manner  : 
By  this  Method  they  will  produce  new  Pleads,  and  in  2 
Years  Time,  become  good  Trees  again.  But  if  thefe  are 
large  Trees,  and  have  grown  in  Tubs  for  feveral  Years, 
your  belt  Way  will  be  to  prepare  a  Parcel  of  rough  Bas¬ 
kets  (fuch  as  are  ufed  for  bafketing  Ever-greens,  when 
fent  to  a  diflant  Place)  :  Let  thefe  be  fomewhat  lefs  than 
the  Tubs. you  defign  to  plant  your  Trees  into;  then 
plant  your  Trees  herein,  plunging  them  into  the  hot 
Bed,  and  about  the  Beginning  of  July,  when  they  have 
made  good  Shoots,  you  may  remove  them  into  the  Tubs, 
v.  itll  their  Bafkets  about  them,  filling  the  empty  Space 
with  the  fame  good  Earth  .  This  will  preferve  your  Tubs 
from  rotting  in  the  Bark,  and  the  Trees  will  do  as  well 
as  if  planted  in  the  Tubs  at  firfl,  provided  you  are  care¬ 
ful  in  removing  the  Bafkets,  not  to  difturb  their  Roots  ; 
let  them  remain  in  the  Green-, houfe  a  Fortnight  or  three 
Weeks  after  planting,  before  you  fet  them  abroad. 

Thefe  Trees  being  new  potted  or  tubbed  every  other 
Year,  thofe  Years  in  which  they  are  not  fhifted,  you 
mull  in  April  obferve  to  take  out  as  much  of  the  old 
Earth  from  the  Tops  of  the  Pots  and  Tubs,  alfo  round 
the  Sides  of  them,  as  pofTible,  without  injuring  the  Roots, 
and  fiii  them  up  w  ith  frefh  Earth  ;  you  mufl  alfo  vvafb 
and  clean  their  Stems  and  Leaves  from  Filth,  which  will 
greatly  {Lengthen  their  Flowering,  and  caufe  them  to 
ihoot  vigoroufly  the  following  Summer. 

In  the  Management  of  Orange  Trees. which  are  in 
good  Plealth,  the  chief  Care  fhould  be  to  fupply  them 
with  Water  duly,  and  not  (as  is  fometimes  pra&ifed) 
ftarve  them  in  Winter,  whereby  their  Fibres  are  dried, 
and  become  mouldy,  to  the  great  Prejudice  of  the  Trees; 
nor  to  give  them  Water  in  too  great  Abundance ;  but 


rather  let  their  Waterings  be  frequent,  and  given  in  mo¬ 
derate  Quantities.  Obferve  alfo,  that  the  Water  has 
free  Pafl’age  to  drain  off, for  if  it  be  detained  in  the  Tubs 
or  Pots,  it  will  rot  the  tender  f  ibres  of  the  Roots.  During 
the  Winter  Seafon,  they  mu  ft  have  a  large  Share  of  Air, 
w'hen  the  Weather  is  favourable;  for  nothing  is  more 
injurious  to  thefe  Trees  than  ftifling  them  ;  nor  fhould 
they  be  placed  too  near  each  other  in  the  Green- houfe  ; 
but  fet  at  fuch  Diftance,  that  their  Brandies  may  be  clear 
of  each  other,  and  the  Air  may  circulate  freely  round 
their  Heads.  In  Summer  they  fhould  be  placed  where 
the  Winds  are  not  violent,  and  to  have  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Sun  ;  for  if  they  are  too  much  expofed  to  the 
Mid-day  Sun,  they  will  not  thrive.  The  beft  Situation 
for  them  is  near  fome  large  Plantation  of  Trees,  which 
will  break  the  Force  of  the  Winds,  and  fereen  them  from 
the  violent  Heat  of  the  Sun.  In  fuch  a  Situation  they 
may  remain  until  the  Beginning  of  October,  or  later,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  Seafon  proves  favourable  ;  for  if  they  are 
carried  into  the  Green-houfe  early,  and  the  Autumn 
fhould  prove  warm,  it  will  occafion  the  Trees  to  make 
frefh  Shoots,  which  will  be  weak  and  tender,  and  To  lia¬ 
ble  to  perifh  in  Winter  ;  and  fometimes  it  will  occafion 
their  flowering  in  Winter,  which  greatly  weakens’  the 
Trees-:  Nor  fhould  they  remain  fo  long  abroad  as  to  be 
injured  by  Morning  Frofts. 

The  beft  Compoft  for  Orange  Trees  is  two-thirds  of 
frefh  Earth  from  a  geed  Pafture,  which  fhould  not  be 
too  light,  nor  over  ftiff,  but  rather  a  Elazel  Loam  ;  this 
fhould  be  taken  about  10  Inches  deep  with  the  Sward, 
which  fhould  be  mixed  with  the  Earth  to  rot,  and  1  3d 
Part  of  Neats  Dung  ;  thefe  fhould  be  mixed  together,  at 
leaf!  1 2  Months  before  it  is  ufed,  obferving  to  turn  it 
over  every  Month,  to  mix  it  well,  and  to  rot  the  Sward  ; 
this  will  alfo  break  the  Clods,  and  caufe  the  Mould  to  be 
finer.  Before  you  make  ufe  of  thi$  Earth,  you  fhould 
pafs  it  through  a  rough  Screen,  to  feparate  the  great 
Stones  and  the  Roots  of  the  Sward  ;  but  by  no  Means 
fift  the  Earth  too  fine  ;  for  this  is  very  prejudicial  to  mod 
Plants,  but  particularly  to  Orange  Trees. 

Of  late  Years  there  have  been  many  of  thefe  'Frees 
planted  againft  Walls,  and  Frames  of  Glafs  made  to  fix 
over  them  in  Winter  ;  and  fome  few  curious  Perfons  have 
planted  thefe  Trees  in  the  open  Ground,  ana  have  ere6te«ft 
moveable  Covers  to  put  over  thefe  Trees  in  Winter, 
which  are  fo  contrived  as  to  be  all  taken  away  in  Sum¬ 
mer  :  Where  thefe  have  been  well  executed,  the  Trees 
have  made  great  Progrefs  in  their  Growth,  and  produced 
a  much  larger  Quantity  of  Fruit,  which  have  ripened  fo 
well,  as  to  be  extremely  good  for  eating.  If  thefe  are 
planted  either  againft  wails  with  Defign  of  training  the 
Branches  to  the  Walls,  or  in  Borders  at  a  fmall  Dif¬ 
tance,  fo  as  to  train  them  up  as  Standards,  there  fhould 
be  a  Fire  Place  or  two,  in  proportion  to  the  Length  of 
the  Wall,  and  Flues  carried  the  whole  Length -of  the 
Wall,  to  warm  the  Air  in  very  cold  Weather,  other- 
wife  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  preferve  the  Trees  in  very 
hard  Winters  alive  ;  or,  if  they  do  live  through  the 
Winter,  they  will  be  fo  much  weakened  by  the  Cold,  as 
not  to  be  recovered  the  following  Summer  to  a  proper 
Strength  for  bearing  ; .  fo  that  wherever  thefe  Trees  are 
intended  to  be  placed  againft  or  near  old  Walls,  the  Flues 
fhould  be  built  up  againft  the  Front,  allowing  four  Inches 
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Thicknefs  of  the  Brick  Work,  on  each  Side  the  Flues, 
obferving  to  fallen  this  with  Irons,  at  proper  Diftances, 
to  fecure  it  from  feparating  from  the  old  Wall:  The 
Manner  of  making  thefe  Flues  is  fully  explained  under 
the  Article  of  Hot  Walls.  Where  this  is  made,  there 
will  be  no  Hazard  of  loling  the  Trees,  be  the  Winter 
ever  fo  fevere,  with  a  little  proper  Care'; 'Whereas,  if 
this  is  wanting,  it  will  require  great  Care  and  Trouble 
to  cover  and  uncover  the  Glaftes  every  Day,  when  there 
is  any  Sun  ;  and  if  the  Wall  is  not  thicker  than  they  are 
ufually  built,  the  Froft  will  penetrate  through  the  Walls 
in  fevere  Winters  ;  fo  that  covering  and  fecuring  the 
Glaftes  of  the  Front  will  not  be  fufficient  to  prefervethe 
Trees,  beat  done  with  ever  fo  much  Care:  Therefore 
the  fir  ft  Expence  of  the  Walls  will  fave  great  Trouble 
and  Charge,  and  be  thefecurcft  Method. 

If  the  Ground  is  wet,  or  of  a  ftrong  Clay,  fo  as  to  de¬ 
tain  the  Moifture,  the  Borders  fhould  be  railed  above 
the  Level  of  the  Ground,  in  Proportion  to  the  Situation 
of  the  Place ;  for  where  the  Wet  lies  in  Winter  near  the 
Surface,  it  will  greatly  prejudice,  if  not  totally  deftroy 
the  Trees ;  fo  that  Lime  Rubbifh  fhould  be  laid  at  leaft 
2  Feet  thick,  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Border,  to  drain  off 
the  Wet ;  and  the  Earth  fhould  be  laid  2  and  a  half  or  3 
Feet  thick  thereon,  Avhich  will  be  a  fufficient  Depth  for 
the  Roots  of  the  Trees.  In  thefe  Borders  there  may  be 
a  few  Roots  of  the  Guernfey  and  Belladonna  Lillies  plant¬ 
ed,  or  any  other  exotick  bulbous-rooted  Flowers,  which 
do  not  grow  high,  or  draw  too  much  Nourifhment  from 
the  Borders;  and  thefe,  producing  their  Flowers  in  Au¬ 
tumn  or  Winter,  will  make  a  good  Appearance,  and 
thrive  much  better  than  if  kept  in  Pots. 

The  Management  of  the  Orange  Trees  in  thefe  Places, 
is  nearly  the  fame  as  hath  be,en  directed  for  thofe  in  Pots 
or  Tubs,  excepting  that  the  Borders  fhould  be  dug,  and 
refrefhed  with  fome  very  rotten  Dung,  every  Year. 

AURICULA  URSI,’  Bear’s  Ear,  or  Auricula. 

To  enumerate  the  Diverfities  of  this  Plant,  would  be 
almoft  impoffible  ;  for  every  Year  produces  vaft  Quan¬ 
tities  of  new  Flowers,  differing  in  Shape,  Size,  or  Colour 
of  the  Flowers ;  and  alfo  in  the  Leaves  of  thefe  Plants 
there  is  as  great  a  Variety,  fo  that  the  fkilful  Florift  is 
capable  of  diftinguifhing  many  of  the  Sorts  thereby. 

But  as  it  feldom  happens,  that  fuch  of  thefe  Flowers 
as  are  at  one  Time  in  great  Efteem,  continue  to  be  re¬ 
garded  a  few  Years  after,  (there  being  ftill  finer  or  larger 
Flowers  produced  from  Seeds,  which  are  what  the  Flo- 
rifts  chiefly  feek  after),  it  would  be  needlefs  to  mention 
any  of  them  ;  wherefore  I  fhall  proceed  to  give  the  Cha¬ 
mbers  of’’  a  good  Auricula . 

1.  The  Stem  of  the  Flower  fhould  be  lofty  and  frong. 

2.  The  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Flower  fhould  be  floori ,  that  the 
Umbel  may  be  regular  and  clofe. 

3.  The  Pipe  or  Neck  of  each  Flower  floould  be  floor t ,  and 
.the  Flowers  large,  and  regularly  fpread,  being  no  ways  in¬ 
clinable  to  cup. 

4.  That  the  Colours  are  very  bright,  aridrajell  mixed. 

5.  That  the  Eye  of  the  Flower  be  large,  round,  and  of  a 

good  White ,  or  Yellow  ;  and  that  the  Tube  or  Neck  be  not 
too  wide.  ' 

Ail  the  Flowers  of  this  Kind,  that  want  any  of  the 
above  mentioned  Properties,  are  nowrejefted  by  every 
gocU-  Florift  ;  for  as  the  Varieties  every  Year  increale 
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from  Seeds,  fo  the  bad  ones  are  turned  out  to  make  room 
for  their  Betters ;  but  in  fome  the  Paflicn  for  new  Flow¬ 
ers  fo  much  prevails,  that,  fuppefing  the  old  Flower 
greatly  preferable  to  a  new  one,  if  it  is  of  their  own 
raffing,  the  latter  mud  take  Place  of  the  old  one. 

In  order  to  obtain  good  Flowers  from  Seeds,  you  muff 
make  choice  of  the  beft  Flowers  you  have  ;  which  fhould 
be  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  to  have  the  Benefit  of  Show¬ 
ers,  without  which  they  feldom  produce  goed  Seeds  : 
The, Time  of  their  Ripening  is  in  June ,  which  you  will 
eafily  know,  by  the  Seed  Veffel  turning  to  a  brown  Co¬ 
lour,  and  opening  ;  you  mull  therefore  he  careful  left 
the  Seeds  be  fcattered  out  of  the  Veflel,  for  it  will  not 
be  all  fit  to  gather  at  the  dime  Time. 

The  'Lime  for  fowing  this  Seed  is  commonly  in  Ait- 
gufl ;  but  if  it  be  fown  any  Time  before  Cbriflmas ,  it 
will  be  Time  enough. 

The  Reft  Soil  for  this  Seed  is  good  frefh  light  faddy 
Mould,  mixed  with  very  rotten  Neats  Dung,  or  very 
rotten  Dung  from  the  Bottom  of  an  old  hot  Bed  :  With 
this  you  fhould  fill  your  Pots,  Boxes,  orBafkets,  in  which 
you  intend  to  fow  your  Seeds ;  and  having  levelled  the 
Surface  of  the  Earth  very  fmooth,  fow  your  Seeds  there¬ 
on,  covering  it  very  lightly  with  rotten  Willow  Mould 
taken  out  of  the  Stems  of  decayed  hollow  Willow  Trees ; 
then  cover  the  Box,  <UV.  with  a  Net  or  Wire,  to  prevent 
the  Cals*  Fowls,  LY  from  fcratching  out,  or  burying 
the  Seeds  too  deep  ;  for  whenever  this  happens,  the  Seed 
will  remain  a  Year  in  the  Ground  before  the  Plants  ap¬ 
pear,  if  it  fhould  grow  at  laft  ;  fo  that  many  Perfons  ne¬ 
ver  cover  thefe  Seeds,  but  leave  them  upon  the  Surface 
of  the  Earth,  in  the  Boxes,  for  the  Rain  to  wafh  them 
into  the  Ground,  which  is  often  the  beft  Method  :  Let 
thefe  Boxes,  &c.  be  placed  fo  as  to  receive  half  the  Day’s 
Sun,  during  the  Winter  Seafon  ;  but  in  the  Beginning  of 
March,  remove  them  where  they  may  only  have  the 
Morning  Sun  till  10  of  the  Clock  ;  for  your  young  Plants 
will  now  foon  begin  to  appear,  which,  if  expofed  to  one 
whole  Day’s  Sun  only,  will  be  all  deftroyed. 

During  the  Summer  Seafon,  in  dry  Weather,  often 
refrefh  them  with  Water  ;  but  never  give  them  too 
great  Quantities  at  once.  The  July  following,  your 
Plants  will  be  large  enough  to  tranfplant,  at  which  Time 
you  muft  prepare  a  Bed,  or  Boxes,  filled  with  the  above 
mentioned  Soil,  in  which  you  may  plant  them  about  3 
Inches  fquare  ;  if  in  Beds,  you  muft  fhade  them  every 
Day,  till  they  are  thoroughly  rooted,  alfo  in  very  hot 
dry  Weather  ;  but  if  they  are  in  Bafkets,  or  Boxes, 
they  may  be  removed  to  a  flvady  Place. 

When  the  Seedling  Auriculas  are  planted  in  Bed''',  fome 
rotten  Neats  Dung  fhould  be  laid  about  10  Inches  under 
the  Surface,  and  beaten  down  clofe  and  fnjooth  :  This 
will  prevent  the  Worms  from  drawing  the  young  Plants 
out  of  the  Earth,  which  they  often  do  where  this  is  not 
pra6tifed.  This  Dung  fhould  be  laid  about  a  Foot  thick, 
which  will  entirely  prevent  the  Worms  getting  through 
it  until  the  Plants  are  well  eftablifhed  in  the  Beds ;  and 
the  Roots  of  the  Auriculas  will  ftrike  down  into  the 
Dung  by  the  Spring,  which  will  make  their  Flowers 
ftronger  than  ufual :  Tne'e  Beds  fhould  be  expo  ltd  to 
the  Eaft,  and  fereened  from  the  South’  Sun. 

When  you  have  taken  all  your  Plants,  which  are  now 
.come  up,  ovft  of  the  Boxes  or  Pots,  level  the  Earth 
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gently  again  ;  for  it  often  happens,  that  forne  of  the 
Seeds  will  lie  in  the  Ground  two  Years  before  they  ap¬ 
pear,  efpecially,  if  they  were  covered  too  deep  when 
Sown,  as  was  before  obferved. 

The  Spring  following  many  of  thefe  Flowers  will 
fhew  ;  when  you  may  Select  fuch  of  them  as  have  good 
Properties,  which  fhould  be  removed  each  of  them  into 
a  Pot  of  the  fame  prepared  Eart|i,  and  preferved  until  the 
next  Seafon  ;  at  which  Time  you  may  form  a  Judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Flower;  but  thofe  that 
produce  plain  coloured  or  ffnall  Flowers,  fhould  be  taken 
out,  and  planted  in  Borders  in  the  Out-parts  of  the  Gar¬ 
den,  to  make  a  Shew,  or  gather  for  Nofegays,  &c.  the 
others,  which  do  not  produce  their  Flowers  the  fame 
Year,  may  be  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  into  a  frefh 
Bed,  to  remain  till  you  fee  how  they  will  prove. 

The  Manner  of  propagating  thefe  Flowers  when  ob¬ 
tained,  is  from  Offsets,  or  Slips,  taken  frofffThe  old 
Roots  in  April,  when  the  Flowers  are  in  Bloom  :  Thefe 
Offsets  muff  be  planted  into  fmall  Pots  filled  with  the 
fame  Sort  of  Earth,  as  before  diredfced  for  the  Seedlings ; 
and,  during  the  Summer  Seafon,  fhould  be  fet  in  a  fhady 
Place,  and  muff  be  often  (but  very  gently)  refrefhed  with 
Water  :  but  in  Autumn  and  Winter  fhould  be  fheltered 
from  violent  Rains.  The  Spring  following,  thefe  young 
Plants  will  produce  Flowers,  though  but  weak;  foon  after 
they  are  paft  flowering,  you  muff  put  them  into  larger 
Pots,  and  the  2d  Year  they  will  blow  in  Perfefition. 

But,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fine  Bloom  of  thefe  Flowers, 
you  miift  obferve  the  following  Directions. 

lit,  Preferve  your  Plants  from  too  much  Wet  in  Win¬ 
ter,  which  often  rots  and  fpoils  them ;  but  let  them  have 
as  much  free  open  Air  as  pofiible  ;  nor  fhould  they  be  too 
much  expofed  to  the  Sun,  which  is  apt  to  forward  their 
budding  for  Flower  too  foon  ;  and  the  frofty  Mornings, 
which  often  happen  in  March ,  deftroy  their  Buds,  if  not 
protected  therefrom.  To  prevent  which,  thofe  who  are 
very  curious,  place  their  Pots  in  the  Autumn,  under  a 
common  hot  Bed  Frame;  where,  in  good  Weather,  the 
Plants  may  enjoy  the  full  Air,  by  drawing  off  the  Glaffes; 
and  in  great  Rains,  Snow,  or  Frofi,  the  Plants  may  be 
Screened,  by  cohering  them.  Where  this  Method  is 
practifed  with  Judgment,  the  Flowers  will  be  much 
Stronger,  and  the  Plants  will  increafe  falter,  than  when 
they  are  expofed  abroad. 

adly,  In  the  Beginning  of  February,  if  the  Weather 
is  mild,  you  muff  take  off  the  upper  Part  of  the  Earth  in 
the  Auricula  Pots,  as  low  as  you  can  without  difturbing 
their  Roots,  and  fill  up  the  Pots  with  frefh  rich  Earth, 
which  will  greatly  ftrengthen  them  for  Bloom  ;  as  alfo 
prepare  your  Offsets  for  transplanting  in  April,  by  caufing 
them  to  pufin  out  new  Roots. 

The  Plants  with  firong  fingle  Heads  always  produce 
the  largeft  Clufiers  of  Flowers ;  therefore  the  curious 
F'lorifts  pull  off  the  Offsets  as  foon  as  it  can  be  done  with 
Safety  to  their  growing,  to  encourage  the  Mother  Plants 
to  flower  the  flronger  ;  they  alfo  pinch  off  the  Flowers 
in  the  Autumn,  where  they  are  produced,  and  fuffer 
them  not  to  open,  which  weakens  the  Plants. 

3dly,  You  mall  cover  your  Pots  with  Mats  in  frofty 
Weather,  during  the  Time  of  their  Budding  for  Flower, 
left  the  fharp  Mornings  blight  them,  and  prevent  their 
blowing. 
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4thly,  When  your  Flower  Stems  begin  to  advance  and 
the  Bloifom  Puds  grow  turgid,  you  muff  protect  them 
from  hafty  Rains,  which  would  vvalh  off  their  white 
meally  Farina,  and  greatly  deface  the  Beauty  of  their 
Flowers ;  but  at  the  fame  Time  obferve  to  keep  them  as 
much  uncovered  as  pcffible,  otherwile  their  Stems  will 
be  drawn  up  too  weak  to  fupport  their  Flowers  (which 
is  often  the  Cafe  when  their  Pots  are  placed  under 
Walls),  and  give  them  gentle  Waterings  to  ffrengthen 
them  ;  but  let  none  of  the  Water  fall  into  the  Center 
of  the  Plant,  or  among  the  Leaves. 

5 thly.  When  your  Flowers  begin  to  open,  remove 
the  Pots  upon  a  Stage  (built  with  Rows  of  Shelves,  one 
above  another,  and  covered  on  the  Top,  to  preferve 
them  from  Wet :)  This  fhould  be  open  to  the  Morning 
Sun,  but  fheltered  from  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Day  :  In  this  Pofition  they  will  appear  to 
much  greater  Advantage,  than  when  the  Pots  Hand  upon 
the  Ground  ;  for,  their  Flowers  being  low,  their  Beauty 
is  hid  from  us ;  but  when  advanced  upon  Shelves,  we 
fee  them  in  full  View  :  In  this  Situation  they  may  re¬ 
main  until  the  Beauty  of  their  Flowers  is  paft;  when 
they  muff  be  fet  abroad  to  receive  the  Rains,  and  have 
open  free  Air,  in  order  to  obtain  Seeds,  which  will  fail, 
it  they  are  kept  too  long  under  Shelter.  When  your 
Seed  is  ripe,  obferve  to  gather  it  when  it  is  perfectly  dry, 
and  expofe  it  to  the  Sun  in  a  Window  upon  Papers,  to 
prevent  its  growing  mouldy,  and  let  it  remain  in  the 
Pods  till  the  Seafon  tor  fowing  it. 

AURICULA  URS1  MYCONI.  See  Verbafcum. 

AZALEA.  American  upright  Honeyfuckle. 

The  Chambers  are. 

It  hath  a  [mail  coloured  Empale, went  which  is  permanent r 
and  cut  into  five  acute  Parts  at  the  Fop.  The  Flower  is 
Funnel-JJjaped ,  having  a  long  naked' I  ube,  cut  into  five 
Parts ,  the  two  upper  Segments  are  reflexed  backward,  the 
two  Sides  are  bent  inward,  and  the  lower  one  turns  down¬ 
ward.  It  hath  five  fender  Stamina  oj  unequal  Lengths , 
which  have  oblong  ere  pi  Summits.  Fhe  round  Germen  fup~ 
ports  a  long  fender  Style,  crowned  with  an  obtufe  Stipma  ; 
the  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundifo  Capjule ,  having 
five  Cells ,  which  are  filled  with  roundifh  fmall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Azalea  foliis  margine  fiabris,  corollis  pilofo-gluti- 
nofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  151.  Azalea  with  Leaves  having 
rough  Edges,  and  the  Petals  of  the  Flower  hairy  and 
glutinous.  Virginian  Gif  us  with  a  Flower  and  Scent  of 
Honeyfuckle.  1  his  is  the  American  upright  Ploneyfuckle 
with  a  white  Flower. 

2.  Azalea  foliis  ovatis  corollis  pilofis  faminihus  Ion - 
giffmis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  150.  Azalea  with  oval  Leaver, 
hairy  Flowers,  and  the  longeft  Stamina.  Virginian  Cifius 
with  a  large  Honeyfuckle  Flower  lefs  Rented,  called  red 
American  upright  Ploneyfuckle. 

The  firft  of  thefe,  here  mentioned,,  is  a  low  Shrub, 
rifing  with  Several  Stems,  near  four  Feet  high,  thefe  are 
flender,  ftiff,  and  have  a  brown  Bark.  The  Leaves  come 
out  in  Clufiers  at  the  Ends  of  the  Shoots  without  Order. 
They  are  Spear-fhaped,  but  narrow  at  their  Bale  ;  their 
Edges,  are  fet  with  very  Short  Teeth,  which  are  rough. 
The  Flowers  come  out  in  Clufiers  between  the  Leaves, 
at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  which  are  white,  with 
a  Mixture  of  dirty  yellow  on  their  Outfide.  They  have 

a  Tube 
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a  Tube  an  Inch  long,  and  at  the  'Fop  are  pretty  deeply 
cut  into  5  Segments,  the  2  upper  are  retlexed  ;  the  2  fide 
ones  are  bent  inward,  and  the  lower  is  turned  downward. 
There,  are  5  (lender  Stamina,  which  are  a  little  longer 
than  the  Petals  of  the  Flower,  fupporting  oblong  Saffron- 
coloured  Summits.  The  Style  is  much  longer  than  the 
Stamina,  and  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  Thefe 
Flowers  have  much  the  Appearance  of  thofe  of  the  FIo- 
neyfuckle,  and  are  as  agreeably  fcented.  They  appear  the 
Middle  of  July,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  taller  than  the  ill,  and  in  its  na¬ 
tive  Country,  frequently  rifes  to  15  Feet,  but  i n  England 
is  never  more  than  half  that  Fleight.  This  fends  out 
fcveral  Stems  from  the  Root,  which  are  garni  died  with 
oblong  fmooth  Leaves,  placed  alternately,  having  Foot 
Stalks.  The  Flower  Stalks  arife  from  the  Divifion  of 
the  Branches,  which  are  long  and  naked,  fupporting  a 
Cluller  of  red  Flowers,  which  are  tubulous,  fwelling  at 
their  Bafe  like  thofe  of  the  Hvacinth,  and  contradted  at 
their  Neck ;  they  are  divided  at  the  Top  into  5  equal 
Segments,  which  fprcad  open.  The  5  Stamina,  and  the 
Style,  are  much  longer  than  the  Petals,  and  Hand  eredt. 
This  flowers  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former,  but 
is  not  fo  well  fcented. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  Shade,  and  upon  moill 
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Ground,  in 'mol!  Parts  of  North  America,  from  whence 
many  of  the  Plants  have  been  lent  of  late  to  England ,  and 
have  produced  their  beautiful  Flowers  in  many  curious 
Gardens. 

They  mud  have  a  moill  Soil,  and  a  fliady  Situation, 
otherwife  they  will  not  thrive.  They  can  only  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Shoots  from  their  Roots,  and  laying  down 
their  Branches,  lor  they  do  not  produce  Seeds  here,  and 
if  good  Seeds  could  be  obtained,  they  would  be  difficult 
to  raife,  and  a  long  Time  before  they  would  flower. 
But  when  they  are  in  a  proper  Situation,  their  Roots  ex¬ 
tend,  and  put  out  Shoots,  which  may  be  taken  off  with 
Roots,  and  tranfplanted.  When  any  of  them  are  laid 
down,  it  fhould  be  only  the  young  Shoots  of  the  fame 
Year,  for  the  old  Branches  will  not  put  out  Roots.  The 
befl  Time  for  this  is  at  Michaelmas ,  and  if  they  are  co¬ 
vered  with  fome  old  Tan,  to  keep  out  the  Froll,  it  will 
be  of  great  ufe  to  them.  The  Autumn  is  alfo  the  bell 
Time  to  remove  the  Plants,  but  the  Ground  about  their 
Roots  fhould  be  covered  in  Winter  to  keep  out  the 
Froll;  and  if  this  is  every  Year  prg<S(ifed  to  the  old 
Plants,  it  will  preferve  them  in  Vigour,  and  caufe  them 
to  flower  well. 

AZEDARACFI.  See  Melia. 

AZEROLE,  or  L’AZAROLE.  See  Mefpilus. 


B. 
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BACCA,  /.  e.  a  Berry,  is  a  round  Fruit,  for  the  moll 
Part  loft,  and  covered  with  a  thin  Skin,  containing 
Seeds  in  a  pulpy  Subffance  ;  but,  if  it  be  harder,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  a  thicker  Skin,  it  is  called  Pomum,  i.  e.  an 
Apple. 

BACCF1ARIS,  Ploughman’s  Spikenard,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  is  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  and  fe¬ 
male  Florets ,  which  are  included  in  one  common ,  cylindri¬ 
cal,  Jcaly  Empalemsnt.  The  Florets  are  equal ,  the  her¬ 
maphrodite  and  female  are  intermixed.  The  hermaphro¬ 
dite  Florets  are  Funnel-ffapsd  and'qninquefd ,  thefe  have  5 
fender  Stamina,  crowned  by  cylindrical  Summits ,  and  an 
oval  Gernien,  fupporting  a  Jlcnder  Style,  crowned  by  a  bi¬ 
fid  Stigma.  The  Gerrnen  afterward  becomes  a  fugle  jhort 
Seed  crowned  with  a  long  Down.  The  female  Flowers  have 
no  Stamina,  but  in  other  Refpedls  are  the  fame. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Bacc  haris  foil  is  lanceolatis  longitud'inaliter  denta- 
to  ferratis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  Ploughman’s  Spikenard  with 
Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  which  are  longitudinally  indented 
and  flawed.  This  is  the  Senecio  Africana  arborefeens  folio 
ferrato.  African  Tree  Groundfel  with  a  flawed  Leaf. 

2.  Bacc  HARIS  foliis  obverse  ovatis,  fuperne  emargina- 
to-crcnatis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  Ploughman’s  Spikenard, 
with  oval  Leaves,  whofe  upper  Borders  are  flawed.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Groundfel  'Free,  with  an  Orach  Leaf. 

The  ill  Sort  was  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  but  grows  naturally  in  Peru,  and  in  other  Parts  of 
America.  This  Plant  has  been  long  preflerved  by  the 
Curious  in  their  Gardens.  Though  there  is  little  Beauty 
in  the  Flower,  it  grows  to  5  or  6  Feet  high,  and  is  a 
manageable  Shrub  ;  it  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings, 
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which  fhould  be  planted  in  a  fhady  Border  during  any  of 
the  Summer  Months,  or  by  Seeds  flown  in  a  common 
Border  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year.  Thefe  Seeds  ripen 
well  in  this  Country  ;  and,  if  permitted  to  fcatter  on  the 
Ground,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring. 
This  Shrub  is  pretty  hardy,  and  will  live  abroad  in  mild 
Winters,  if  planted  in  a  warm  Situation  ;  but  is  uflually 
kept  in  Green-houfles,  and  placed  abroad  in  Summer;  it 
requires  much  Water  in  warm  Weather. 

The  2d  Sort  is  pretty  common  in  the  Nurfleries  about 
London,  where  it  is  uflually  called  the  Groundfel  Tree  ; 
it  is  a  Native  ol  Virginia  and  other  Parts  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  it  grows  to  be  a  Shrub  of  about  7  or  8  Feet  high, 
and  flowers  in  Odiober ;  the  Flowers  are  white,  and  not 
very  beautiful  ;  but  the  Leaves  continuing  green  thro* 
the  Year,  has  occafioned  this  Shrub  to  be  admitted  into 
many  curious  Gardens. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings  planted  in 
April  or  May,  upon  a  fhady  Border,  and  duly  watered 
in  dry  Weather,  until  they  have  taken  Root ;  and,  at 
Michaelmas,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranflplant  where  they  are 
to  remain  ;  this  will  live  in  the  open  Air,  and  never  is 
injured  by  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters ;  but  flevere 
Frofl  will  fometimes  defiroy  them. 

BACCIFEROUS  [. Baccifcr ,  Lat.  of  Bacca,  a  Berry, 
and  fero,  to  bear]  is  an  Epithet  applied  to  the  Names  ot 
any  Trees,  Shrubs,  or  Plants,  that  bear  Berries,  as 
Briony,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Aflparagus,  Butchers  Broom* 
Nightfhade,  Solomon’s  Seal,  and  many  others. 

BALAUSTIA.  See  Punica. 

BALM.  See  Meliffia. 

BALSAMINA.  The  Ballamine,  or  female  Balfamine. 
See  Impatient. 

'  BALSAMITA. 
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BALSAMITA.  See  Tanacetum. 

BAMIA  MOSCHATA.  See  Hibifcus. 

BANANA.  See  Mufa. 

BANISTERI A.  Houf.  Mf  Lin .  Gen.  509.  Acer 
Seandens.  Sloan.  Cat.  137.  Plum.  Cat.  18. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  /  mall  permanent  Empa'rment ,  cut  into  five  a- 
fute  Segments  to  the  Bottom  ;  the  1  ower  hath  five  Petals , 
which  are  floated  like  thoje  of  the  papilionaceous  Tribe,  but 
[pre-ad  open,  having  in  J erne  Species  one,  in  others  two,  and 
in  home,  fever al  ne clarions  Glands.  It  hath  ten  floor t  Sta¬ 
mina,  crowned  with  ft  tuple  Summits.  There  are  in  Come 
Species  three,  and  in  others  hut  one  Gcnaen,  each  ftp - 
porting  a  Jingle  Style,  crowned  hy  an  o'btufe  Stigma,  the  Ger¬ 
man  afterward  become  fo  many  winged  Fruit,  like  thofe  of 
the  Maple,  each  containing  a  /ingle  Seed. 

The  Title  of  this  Genus  was  given  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houjloun ,  in  Honour  to  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Banifer,  a 
curious  Botanifl,  who  loll  his  Life  in  the  Search  of 
Plants  in  Virginia. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Banisteria  foliis  ovato-oblongis  rigidis  racemis 
terminalibus  caule  fruticofo  Jcandente.  Banijleria  with  ob¬ 
long  oval  lliff  Leaves,  Spikes  of  Flowers  terminating  the 
Branches,  and  a  fhrubby  climbing  Stalk.  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
titles  it  Acer  fcandens  foliis  Laurinis.  Cat.  Jam.  137. 

•  Climbing  Maple  with  Bay  Leaves. 

2.  B  A  N 1  s T  E R l  A  foliis  ovatis  glabris ,  foribus  corymbo- 
fts  terminalibus ,  caule  fruticofo  fcandente.  Banijleria  with 
oval  fmooth  Leaves,  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corymbus 
at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  and  a  fhrubby  climb¬ 
ing  Stalk.  This  is  the  Acer  fcandens  minus  Apocyni  facie  fo¬ 
lio  fibrotundo ,  Sloan.  Cat.  138.  Smaller  climbing  Maple 
with  the  Appearance  of  Dogfbane,  and  a  roundifh  Leaf. 

3.  Banisteria  fcandens  &  frutefeens  folio  fibrotundo 
fore  ex  aureo  Coccineo.  Plouf.  Mf.  Climbing  fhrubby  Ba¬ 
niferia  with  a  round  Leaf,  and  a  Flower  changing  from 
a  gold  to  a  fcarlet. 

4.  Banisteria  fo  liis  cordatis  nervofs  fubtus  incanis 
f  oribus  lateralibus,  caule  fruticofo  fcandente.  Baniferia 
with  nervous  Pleart-fhaped  Leaves,  hoary  on  their  un¬ 
der  Side,  Flowers  growing  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches, 
and  a  fhiubby  climbing  Stalk.  Climbing  American  Maple 
with  a  roundifh  Leaf,  hairy  on  the  under  Side. 

5.  Banisteria  folds  ovato-oblongis  acuminatis  racemis 
lateralibus  [minibus patentibus.  Flor.  Zeyl.  176.  Banijle¬ 
ria  with  oblong  oval  pointed  Leaves,  Spikes  of  Flowers 
growing  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  and  fpreading 
Seeds.  Climbing  Maple  with  Citron  Leaves,  and  a  blue 
Flower  growing  in  Spikes. 

6.  Banisteria  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  oblongis  obi u fts, 
foribus  fpicatis  caule  ramojo  aculeato.  Baniferia  with 
winged  Leaves,  whofe  imall  Leaves  are  oblong  and 
blunt,  Flowers  growing  in  a  Spike,  and  a  prickly 
branching  Stalk. 

7.  Banisteria  foliis  pinnatis  foliolis  ovatis  fpieis  latc- 
ralibus  fe  minibus  erediis.  Baniferia  with  winged  Leaves 
whcfefmall  Leaves  are  oval,  Spikes  of  Flowers  growing 
from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  and  erect  Seeds.  This  is 
the  Climbing  Maple  with  Leaves  like  Ballard  Acacia , 
and  a  purplilh  Flower. 

The  1  ft  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from  whence  the 
late  Dr.  Houf  on  font  me  the  Seeds.  This  hath  a  woody 
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Stalk,  which  twifts  itfelf  round  the  neighbouring  Trees 
and  rifes  itfelf  to  their  Top.  It  is  garnifhed  with  Leaves 
as  large  as  thofe  of  the  Bay  Tree,  and  of  the  fame  Thick- 
nefs,  growing  oppofite  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  [ n  long 
branching  Spikes  at  the  Ends  of  the  Branches,  which 
are  yellow,  compofed  of  five  fmall  Leaves  ;  thefe  arc 
fucceeded  by  two  or  three  winged  Seeds  like  thofe  of  the 
greater  Maple. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  Cam- 
peachy.  This  hath  flender  winding  Stalks,  which  rife  five 
or  fix  Feet  high,  and  are  thinly  garnifhed  with  oval  fmooth 
Leaves ;  the  Flowers  grow  in  a  round  Bunch  at  the  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Branches,  which  are  of  a  brownifh  yel¬ 
low  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  winged  Seeds  like  the 
former,  but  fmaller,  and  have  narrower  Wings. 

The  3d  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Carthagena.  This  fends 
out  many  Branches,  which  divide  again  into  others,  grow¬ 
ing  without  Order,  and  become  very  bufhy  upward,  fend¬ 
ing  out  Tendrils  by  which  they  fallen  themfelves  to  the 
neighbouring  Trees,  and  mount  to  a  great  Height,  thefe 
are  garnifhed  with  oval  fliff  Leaves,  ending  in  a  Point. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  Ends  of 
the  Branches,  which  are  firfl  of  a  gold  Colour,  and  fade 
to  a  fcarlet.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  of  the  fame 
Shape  with  the  former,  but  are  flender,  thin,  and  for  the 
mofl  part  fingle. 

The  4th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Campeachy,  by  Mr. 
Robert  Millar  ;  this  hath  many  irregular  climbing  Stalks 
which  fallen  themfelves  to  the  neighbouring  Trees,  and 
rife  to  a  great  Height,  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Heart 
fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  hairy  on  their  under  Side,  where 
they  have  many  tranfverfe  Ribs.  The  Flowers  cofne 
out  thinly  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  which  are  of 
a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  winged 
Seeds,  which  are  double. 

The  5  th  Sort  hath  flrong  woody  Stalks,  which  twine 
about  theTrees  which  grow  near  it,  and  rife  twenty  Feet, 
high.  Thefe  are  garnifhed -with  oblong  pointed  Leaves, 
like  thofe  of  the  Bay  Tree,  growing  by  Pairs  oppofite; 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  the  Flowers  . are  produ¬ 
ced  in  loofe  Spikes,  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  blue, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  flender  winged  Seeds,  which  lpread 
open  from  each  other. 

The  6th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Tolu  in  New  Spain. 
This  hath  climbing  Stalks,  which  divide  into  many  Bran¬ 
ches,  garnifhed  with  long  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of 
about  twenty  Pair  of  fmall  oblong  blunt  Pinnae,  each 
having  a  deep  Furrow  op  the  under  Side.  At  the  Wings  of 
the  Leaver  the  Stalks  are  armed  with  fhort  flrong  Spines, 
a  little  crooked.  The  Flowers  grow  in  long  loofe  Spikes 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fingle 
Seeds  as  large  at  thofe  of  the  Greater  Maple. 

The  7  th  Sort  hath  flrong  ligneous  Stalks,  covered  with 
an  Afh-coloured  Bark  ;  they  divide  into  many  Branches 
garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  five  or  fix 
Pair  of  oval  fmall  Leaves,  nearly  of  the  Size  with  thofe 
of  the  common  Acacia,  but  whitiflion  their  under  Side; 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  are  produced  flender  Bun¬ 
ches  of  Flowers  growing  like  thofe  of  the  Currant  Bufh, 
and  of  a  purplifh  Colour  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  broad¬ 
winged  Seeds,  growing  erec!.  It  was  fent  me  from 
Campeachy ,  where  it  grows  naturally. 

Thefe  Plants  are  all  of  them  Natives  of  warm  Coun¬ 
tries 
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tries,  fo  cannot  "be  preferved  in  England,,  unlefs  they  are 
kept  in  a  Bark  Stove.  They  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
procured  from  the  Countries  where  they  grow  naturally; 
for  they  do  not  produce  Seeds  here.  Thefe  Seeds  fhould 
be  fully  ripe  when  gathered,  and  put  into  Sand,  in  which 
they'fhould  be  fent  to  England,  otherwife  they  will  lofe 
their  vegetative  Quality  ;  for  from  a  large  Parcel  of  thefe 
Seeds  which  were  fent  over  in  Papers,  as  frefli  as  they 
could  poflibly  arrive  here,  there  was  but  few  Plants 
raifed ;  and  thole  did  not  appear  till  the  fecond  Year  ; 
for  thefe  Seeds  are  not  only  in  Shape  like  thofe  of  the 
Maple,  but  alio  are  of  the  fame  Quality,  requiring  to 
be  Town  as  foon  as  pofiible,  after  they  are  ripe,  or  pre¬ 
ferved  in  Sand  till  they  are  fown,  otherwife  they  rarely 
fucceed  ;  therefore  when  the  Seeds  arrive,  they  iltould 
be  immediately  fown  in  Pots,  and,  if  it  happens  in  Au¬ 
tumn  or  Winter,  the  Pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  hot 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where  the  Heat  is  very  moderate, 
and  fecured  from  Frod  and  Wet,  till  Spring,  when  they 
mull:  be  removed  to  a  freih  hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up 
the  Plants ;  but  if  they  fhould  not  appear  the  ill:  Year, 
the  Pots  fhould  be  preferved  till  the  next  Spring,  to  fee 
If  the  Seeds  will  grow.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
mud  be  planted  in  feparate  Pots,  filled  with  light  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  the  Bark  Bed,  after  which  they  mud  be 
treated  like  other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Countries. 

BAOBOB.  See  Adanfonia. 

BARBA  CAPRAL  See  Spirtea. 

BARBA  JOVJS.  See  Anthyllis. 

BARB  ARE  A.  See  Eryfimum. 

BARD  ANA.  See  Ardtium. 

BARLERIA. 

.  The  Name  was  given  to  this  Genus  of  Plants  by  Fa¬ 
ther  Plumier,  in  Honour  of  Jacobus  Barelier,  of  Paris , 
a  famous  Botanid  We  have  no  Englifo  Name  for  it; 
■but  the  Inhabitants  of  Jamaica  call  it  Snap-dragon. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  permanent  Empalement ,  divided  into  four 
Parts ,  two  large  and  two  fmaller ,  oppofite.  The  Flower 
is  nearly  of  the  Lip  Kind,  of  one  Leaf ,  Funnel- jhaped,  and 
divided  into  five  Parts  at  the  Top,  the  upper  Segment  being 
broad  and  eredi,  the  t  wo  Side  ones  narrower,  and  the  un¬ 
der  one  which  turns  do  wnward  is  divided  into  two.  It  hath 
four  Jlender  Stamina ,  two  of  which  are  very  Jhort,  the  two 
upper  are  longer ,  and  crowned  by  oblong  Summits.  In  the 
Center  is  placed  the  oval  Ger  men, fuppor  ting  a  fender  Style 
crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  an  oblong 
quadrangular  membranaceous Veffel,  very  elafic,  with  two 
Cells,  containing  two  roundijh  co?npreffed  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Barleria  foliis  ovatis ,  pedunculis  dichotomis  pani- 
culatis.  Barleria  with  oval  Leaves,  and  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  Panicles,  arifingat  the  Divifion  of  the  Branches. 
This  is  the  Speculum  Generis  majus  impatiens.  Sloan.  Cat. 
Jam.  59.  Greater  impatient  Venus  Looking-glafs. 

2.  Barleria  foliis  ovatis  petiolis  longiffimis,  fioribus 
lateralibus,  pedunculis  multifloris.  Barleria  with  oval 
Leaves,  having  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  Flowers 
growing  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  many  upon  each 
Foot  Stalk. 

3.  Barleria  fpinis  axillaribus  foliis  lanceolatis  integer- 
rimis  fioribus  verticillatis  fcjflibus.  Barleria  with  Spines 
on  the  Side  of  the.  Branches,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which 
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are  entire,  and  Flowers  growing  in  clofe  Whorls  round 
the  Stalk.  Thorny  Barleria  with  a  narrow  Nightfhadc 
Leaf  and  a  blue  Flower. 

4,  Barleria  fpinis  axillaribus  quaternis foliis  integer- 
ritnis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  636.  Barleria  with  Spines  growing 
by  fours  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  and  entire  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Prionitis.  Hort.  Cliff,  and  the  Coletta-vectla. 
Hort.  Mai.  9.  p.  77. 

The  id  Sort  rifes  with  a  hairy  branching  Stalk,  four  or 
five  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  two  oval  Leaves  at  every 
Joint,  growing  oppofite  ;  upon  fliort  Foot  Stalks,  at  e- 
very  Divifion  of  the  Branches,  comes  out  a  long  Foot 
Stalk,  which  divides  into  many  fmaller,  and  at  each  Divi¬ 
fion  of  thefe,  is  placed  a  fingle  Flower  without  Foot 
Stalk,  which  hath  a  long  Tube,  of  a  pale  Colour,  but  is 
fpread  open  at  the  Top,  where  it  refembles  one  of  Tour- 
neforPs  labiated  Flowers;  the  upper  Segment  being  broad, 
and  diaped  like  the  Galea;  or  Helmet,  the  two  lateral 
Segments  are  narrow,  and  the  under  one  is  bent  down¬ 
ward,  reprefenting  the  under  Lip,  and  is  cut  into  two 
Parts.  This  is  of  a  fine  blue  Colour.  After  the  Flower 
is  pad,  the  Germen  becomes  an  oblong  membranaceous 
Capfule  having  two  Cells,  each  containing  two  compref- 
ed  roundifh  Seeds.  This  Seed  Veflel  is  very  eladick, 
and  throws  out  the  Seeds  with  Violence  on  their  being 
touched  when  ripe. 

The  2d  Sort  rifes  fix  or  feven  Feet  high,  with  ail  up¬ 
right  Stalk,  fending  out  many  lateral  Branches,  from  the 
Bottom  upward,  fo  as  to  form  a  Sort  of  Pyramid;  the 
Leaves  are  oval,  and  grow  oppofite  upon  very  long  Foot 
Stalks  at  every  Joint.  The  Flowers  grow  on  branching 
Foot  Stalks,  which  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves,  each  dandingon  a  fhort  feparate  Foot  Stalk,  a- 
bout  Half  an  Inch  long  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  eladic 
Seed  Ved'els,  like  the  former. 

The  3d  Sort  rifes  with  upright  fquare  Stalks,  three 
-Feet  high,  which  are  garnifhed  with  two  oblong  entire 
Leaves  at  every  Joint,  above  which  the  Flowers  come 
out  in  Whorls  furrounding  the  Stalks,  and  under  each 
Whorl  there  are  fix  fliarp  Spines,  which  are  as  long  as 
the  Empalement  of  the  Flowers.  Thefe  Joints  are  about 
three  Inches  Didance,  the  Flowers  are  blue,  and  have 
more  of  the  Form  of  the  labiated  Flowers,  than  any  of 
the  other  Species.  I  received  this  from  Panama. 

The  4th  Sort  has  been  long  in  the  curious  Gardens  of 
Holland,  but  not  many  Years  in  England.  This  fends  out 
many  dender  Stems  from  the  Root,  which  rife  five  Feet 
high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oval  pointed  Leaves,  two 
growing  oppofite  at  each  Joint,  which  are  attended  by 
four  long  Spines  danding  crofs-ways.  This  Plant  hath  not 
yet  flowered  in  England,  though  there  arc  large  Plants 
of  it  in  the  Cbelfea  Garden. 

The  three  id  Sorts  grow  naturalR  in  both  Indies,  but 
the  4th  was  brought  from  Malabar  to  the  Dutch  Gardens, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Gardens  in  England,  where  it  is 
at  prefent  but  in  very  few  Collections. 

The  three  id  are  raifed  by  Seeds,  which  they  annually 
produce  in  Plenty  ;  if  they  are  not  carefully  watched  and 
gathered  as  they  ripen,  their  Pods  hard  open  and  difperfe 
the  Seeds ;  but  if  they  fall  on  the  neighbouring  Pots, 
they  will  rife  and  furnilh  young  Plants. 

The  Roots  of  thefe  will  continue  three  or  four  Years, 
but  after  the  fecond  Year,  they  grow  too  rambling,  and 
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the  lower  Barts  of  the  Branches  naked,  fo  are  not  fo  Tight¬ 
ly  as  the  young  Plants  ;  therefore  a  Succeflion  fhould  be 
provided,  and  the  old  ones  turned  out.  They  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  which,  will  fow  themfelves,  but  where 
you  fave  the  Seeds  or  receive  them  from  abroad,  they 
-muff  be  Town  upon  a  hot  Bed  in  Spring  ;  apd  when  the 
Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  muft  be  each  planted  in  a 
feparate  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  where  they  mud  conflantly  remain,  and  are  ma¬ 
naged  as  other  tender  Exoticks frorh  the  fame  Countries, 
giving  them  Water  frequently  in  Summer,  and  letting 
the  frefn  Air  to  them  every  Day.  in  warm  Weather,  but 
in  Winter  they  fhould  have  little  Water,  and  be  kept 
warm.  They  flower  in  June, ,  July,  and  Auguf ,  and 
their  Seeds  ripen  loon  after. 

The  4th  Sort  is  only  propagated  by  parting  its  Roots 
for  it  never  produces  Seeds  here.  It  thrives  much  better 
in  the  Bark  Stove,  than  upon  Shelves  in  the  dry  Stove  ; 
for  although  the  Plants  may  be  preferved  in  the  latter, 
yet  they  will  not  make  half  the  Progrefs  as  thofe  which 
are  kept  in  the 'Pan  Bed.  This  Sort  requires  Plenty  of 
Water  in  Summer,  and  in  Winter  mult  be  often  refrefh- 
cd  with  a  little  at  a  Time. 

BARTRAMIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  480.  The  Title 
of  this  Genus  of  Plants  was  given  by  Dr.  Linnaus ,  in 
Honour  of  Mr.  John  Bartram  of  Penfylvania,  who  has 
furnifhed  the  European  Gardens  with  many  rare  Plants  ; 
and  has  made  many  curious  Obfervations  on  the  Growth 
of  Plants  and  Trees  in  that  Country,  fome  of  which  will 
be  exhibited  in  this  Work. 

The  Char  a  Bers  are, 

T he  Empalement  is  cut  into  Jive  narrow  Segments,  each 
having  a  Beard  at  their  Point,  d  he  Flower  hath  Jive  Pe¬ 
tals,  which  are  ere  ft  and  the  Length  of  the  Empalement,  but 
fpread  open  above  and  obtufe :  It  hath  ten  fender  Stamina 
the  Length  of  the  Tube,  crowned  by  roundjjh  Summits.  In 
the  Center  is  Jituated  the  round  Germen ,  fupporting  a  fen¬ 
der  Style,  crowned  by  a  fun  pie  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes 
a  globular  Fruit,  ccbihated  on  every  Side,  and  breaking  in¬ 
to  four  Parts,  each  having  a  fngle  Seed,  convex  on  the  Out- 
fde,  and  angular  on  the  inner  where  they  join. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  at  prefent,  viz. 

Bartramia.  Flor.  Zeyl.  174.  Bartramia.  This  is  the 
Triumfetta  fruftu  echinato  minore.  Elouf.  MJf.  Triumfetta 
with  a  fmaller  echinated  Fruit.  And  by  Petiver,  Agrimo- 
nia  Madera fpatana,  folio  rotunda  fngulari fubtus  incano. 
Gaz.  31.  Tab.  24.  Fol.  10.  Agrimony  of  Madrafs,  with 
a  tingle  round  Leaf,  hoary  on  the  under  Side. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  both  the  Indies.  I  receiv¬ 
ed  the  Seeds  from  Panama,  and  the  late  Dr.  Houfon  found 
it  near  Carthagena.  It  rifles  with  a  (oft  Stem  about  four 
Feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  Branches  at  the  Top, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  roundifh  angular  Leaves, 
loft  like  thofe  of  Mallow,  and  a  little  hoary  on  their  un¬ 
der  Side.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Wings  of 
the  Leaves,  each  having  five  (mall  yellow  Petals,  which 
torm  3  fhort  Tube  at  their  Bate,  jmt  fpread  open  above 
the  Empalement.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  globular 
Fruit,  armed  on  every  Side  with  Spines  like  thofe  of 
Agrimony. 

It  is  a  Native  of  very  warm  Countries,  fo  will  not 
thrive  in  England,  but  in  a  warm  Stove.  It  is  propaga- 
fed  by  Seeds,  which  often  ripen  here  j  thele  muft  be 
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Town  on  a  hot  Bed  in  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit 
to  remove,  they  muft  be  each  planted  in  a  final!  Pot,  fil¬ 
led  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  Bark, 
treating  them  as  other  tender  Flants  from  the  fame  Coun¬ 
tries,  always  keeping  them  in  the  Bark  Stove,  and  not 
letting  them  have  too  much  Wet  in  Winter.  The  third 
Year  from  Seed  they  will  produce  Flowers,  and  the 
Plants  will  continue  feveral  Years,  and  flower  annually. 

BASELLA,  or  climbing  Nightfhade  from  Malabar. 

The  Charafters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  no  Empalement  ;  it  is  foaped  like  a 
Pitcher,  fltfjy  at  the  Pafe  and  fwelling,  but  elojed  toward 
the  Prim,  where  it  is  divided  intofx  Parts,  two  of  which 
are  larger  than  the  others.  It  bath  five  Awl -jh  a  fed  Stami¬ 
na,  which  are  equal,  and  fafened  to  the  Petal ,  crowned 
with  roundifj  Summits.  The  globular  Germen  which  is 
fituated  in  the  Center,  fupports  three  fender  Styles,  crowned 
by  oblong  Stigma.  The  Petal  of  the  Flower  remains,  and 
inclofes  a  roundijh  fef.y  Perry,  including  one  round  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Bask l l a  folds  rotundo-cordatis  carnofs.  Bafella 
with  round  Heart- fhaped  flcfhy  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Cufcuta  folds  fubcorclatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  39.  And  the  Bafella. 
Hort.  Mai.  Climbing  Nightfhade  of  Malabar. 

2.  BASELLA  folds  oblongis  /l  ace  fits  obtufs.  Bafella 
with  oblong  blunt  flaccid  Leaves.,  This  is  the  Bafella 
Sinica,  or  China  Bafella,  with  a  fmaller  Fruit. 

The  1  ft  Sort  has  thick  ftrong  fucculent  Stalks  and 
Leaves,  which  are  of  a  deep  purple  Colour.  The  Plant 
requires  to  be  fupported,  for  it  will  climb  to  the  Height 
of  8  or  10  Feet,  and  produce  a  great  Number  of  Side 
Branches,  which  will  twill  round  Stakes,  and  climb  to  a 
great  Height,  provided  the  Plants  are  preferved  in  the 
Stove  ;  for  if  they  are  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  they  will 
not  grow  very  large,  nor  will  they  perfect  their  Seeds, 
except  in  very  warm  Seafons ;  but  if  placed  in  the  Bark 
Stove,  they  will  often  live  through  the  Winter,  and  pro¬ 
duce  many  Flowers  and  Seeds.  The  Flowers  have  no 
great  Beauty,  but  the  Plant  is  preferved  for  the  odd  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Stalks  and  Leaves. 

There  is  a  Variety  with  green  Stalks  and  Leaves,  the 
Flowers  are  of  a  whitifh  green  Colour,  tipped  with  pur¬ 
ple  on  their  Edges,  but  in  all  other  RefpeCfs  the  fame, 
(o  is  fuppoied  to  be  only  a  feminal  Variation. 

The  Seeds  of  the  2d  Sort  I  received  from  Dr.  JuJfeu, 
of  Paris,  from  which  I  obtained  two  Varieties ;  one 
with  purple  Stalks  and  Leaves,  and  the  other.  Leaves 
variegated  with  white;  but  both  retain  their  fmall  Stalks, 
and  oblong  flaccid  Leaves,  fmaller  Flowers  and  Fruit,  in 
which  they  effentially  differ  from  the  firff. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  Town  in  a  hot 
Bed  in  Spring  ;  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  Pot  filled  with  rich  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed,  where  they  muff  be 
treated  as  other  tender  Exotics.  They  may  alfo  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Cuttings,  which  fhould  be  laid  to  dry  a  Day 
or  two  after  they  are  cut  off,  that  the  Wound  may  heal, 
before  they  are  planted,  otherwife  they  will  rot.  Thefe 
Cuttings  muft  he  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light  frefh 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  where  they  will  take  Root  in  a  Fortnight  or  three 
Weeks  Time,  when  they  fhould  be  treated  as  the  feed- 
ling  Plants.  But  as  thefe  rife  fo  eafily  from  Seeds,  they 
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are  feldom  propagated  any  other  Way,  becaufe  they  are 
Plants  of  fhort  Duration.  They  flower  from  June  to 
Autumn,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  November  and  December. 

As  Thefe  Plants  climb  to  a  confiderable  Height,  and 
fend  forth  a  great  Number  of  Branches,  they  fhould  have 
a  Place  near  the  Back  of  the  Stove,  where  they  may  be 
fattened  to  it,  or  trained  up  to  a  Trellife  ;  otherwife  they 
will  twift  about  whatever  Plants  ftand  near  them,  which 
will  be  very  injurious  to  the  other  Plants ;  whereas, 
when  they  are  regularly  trained  to  a  Trellife,  they  will 
have  a  good  Effect  in  adding  to  the  Variety; 

From  the  Berries  of  the  ift  Sort  I  have  feen  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Colour  drawn,  but  when  ufed  for  Painting,  did  not 
continue  long,  but  changed  to  a  pale  Colour;  though  I 
believe  there  might  be  a  Method  invented,  to  fix  this 
beautiful  Colour,  fo  as  to  become  very  ufeful :  I  have 
beep  afiured,  that  the  Juice  of  thefe  Berries  has  been 
ufed  for  ttaining  Callicoes  in  India. 

BASILICUM,  or  BASIL.  See  Ocymum. 

BASTERIA.  Nov.  Gen.  AU-fpice. 

As  this  Plant  had  no  proper  Title,  I  have  given  it  this 
in  Honour  of  my  worthy  Friend  Dr.  Job  Bafier ,  F.  R. 
S.  of  Zurich  Zee ,  in  Holland ;  a  Gentleman  well  {killed 
in  Botany,  and  has  a  fine  Garden  ftc-red  with  rare  Plants, 
of  which  he  is  very  communicative  to  his  Friends,  as  I 
have  many  Years  experienced. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  fhort ,  of  one  Leaf,  and 
cut  into  five  narrow  Segments  at  the  Top.  It  hath  a  double 
Series  of  narrow  Petals ,  which  fpread  open,  and  turn  in¬ 
ward  at  their  Extremity.  Under  the  Receptacle  is  an  oval 
Germen,  having  no  Style,  but  five  Stigma  refiing  upon  it, 
and  fur  rounded  by 'many  Jkort  Stamina,  crowned  by  obtufe 
Summits.  The  Germen  becomes  a  roundijh  Fruit,  com- 
preffed  at  both  Ends ,  with  Cells,  containing  oblong  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  at  prefent  in 
England,  which  is  Basteria  foliis  ovatis  optofitis,  fiori- 
bus  lateralibus  caule  fruticofo  ramofo.  Baferia  with  oval 
Leaves  placed  oppofite,  Flowers  coming  from  the  Side 
of  the  Stalks,  and  a  branching  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Frutex  Corni,  cortice  Aromatico.  Catejby ,  Hif.  Carol, 
Vol.  I.  p.  46,  commonly  called  in  Carolina  All-fpice. 

This  Shrub  grows  naturally  in  America  ;  Mr.  Catejby 
procured  it  from  the  Continent,  fome  hundred  Miles  on 
the  Back  of  Charles  Town,  in  Carolina. 

It  feldom  rifes  more  than  4  Feet  high  in  this  Coun¬ 
try,  dividing  into  many  flender  Branches  near  the 
Ground,  which  are  garnifhed  with  two  oval  Leaves, 
placed  oppofite  at  every  Joint,  which  are  entire  ;  thefe 
have  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  the  Flowers  grow  fingle  at  the 
Extremity  of  the  Foot  Stalk,  which  comes  out  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves ;  they  have  two  Series  of  narrow 
thick  Petals,  which  fpread  open,  and  turn  inward  at 
the  Top,  like  thofe  of  the  Starry  Anemone,  or  the  Vir¬ 
gin’s  Bovver  :  Thefe  are  of  a  fullen  purple  Colour,  and 
have  a  difagreeable  Scent ;  they  appear  in  May  ;  the 
Embryo  fits  beneath  the  Flower,  and  fupports  5  Stig¬ 
ma  ;  this  afterward  appears  to  have  5  Cells,  but  it  never 
comes  to  Perfetfion  in  this  Country,  therefore  I  can  only 
give  a  Defcription  of  it,  from  an  imperfedf  Rudiment, 
which  the  laft  Seafon,  was  fairer  than  any  I  had  before 
feen.  The  Bark  of  this  Shrub  is  brown,  and  has  a  very 
ttrong  aromatick  Scent ;  from  whence  the  Inhabitants  of 
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Carolina  gave  it  the  Title  of  All-fpice,  by  which  if  is' 
generally  known  in  the  Nurferies  near  London. 

This  Shrub  will  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England ,  if 
planted  in  a  warm  Situation,  and  a  dry  Soil  :  It  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  laying  down  the  young  Branches,  which  take 
root  in  one  Year,  and  may  then  be  taken  off,  and  planted 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  for  they  do  not  bear 
tranfplanting  well,  after  they  are  grown  to  any  Size. 
When  the  Layers  are  tranfplanted,  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  fhould  be  covered  with  Mulch,  to  prevent  the 
drying  Winds  from  penetrating  the  Ground  to  their 
Roots ;  and  if  the  Seafon  prove  dry,  they  mutt  be  wa¬ 
tered  once  a  Week;  but  fhould  not  have  too  much 
Wet,  for  that  will  rot  their  tender  Fibres. 

The  beft  Time  for  laying  down  the  Branches  is  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  but  they  fhould  not  be  tranfplanted  till  the  Spring 
1 2  Months  after  ;  for  the  Spring  is  the  fafeft  Time  to 
remove  thefe  Plants.  After  the  Branches  are  laid  down, 
there  fhould  be  fome  old  Tanners  Bark  laid  upon  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground,  which  fhould  alfo  be  done  every 
Winter,  while  the  Plants  are  young,  to  prevent  the  Frott 
dettroying  them. 

This  Plant  was  very  fcarce  in  England,  till  within  a 
Year  or  twopatt,  tha  many  of  them  have  been  brought 
from  Carolina,  where  they  have  been  greatly  increafedin 
the  Gardens  near  Charles'  Town. 

BAUHINIA,  Mountain  Ebony,  vulgo.  This  Plant 
was  fo  named  by  Father  Plumier,  in  Honour  of  the  two 
famous  Botanifts,  John  and  Cafper  Bauhin. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  op  the  Flower  is  permanent,  of  one  Leap , 
tubulous,  and  cut  into  five  Parts  at  the  Top  ;  the  Flower  is 
compofed  op  five  Petals ,  which  in  fome  Species  are  Spear - 
fhaped,  waved  and  reflexed,  but  in  others  roundijh  and  con¬ 
cave  :  It  bath  ten  Stamina ,  of  unequal  Lengths,  fome  of 
thefe  are  crowned  by  oval  Summits,  but  others  have  none  : 
The  oblong  Germen  fits  upon  the  Foot  Stalk ,  fupporting  a 
Jlender  declining  Style ,  which  turns  upward  at  the  Point , 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma-,  the  Germen  becomes  a  long 
taper  Pod,  inclofing  a  Ro  w  of  roundijh  comprcjfed  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Bauhinia  folio  Us  obliquis  emarginatis  caule  acule¬ 
ate,  fioribuf  fpicatis  terminalibus.  Bauhinia  with  oblique 
Leaves  indented  at  the  Top,  a  prickly  Stalk,  terminated 
by  Spikes  of  f  lowers. 

2.  Bauhinia  caule  inermi  foliis  cordatis  lobis  acutis 
glabris,  floribus  fpicatis  terminalibus.  Bauhinia  with  a 
fmooth  Stalk,  Heart-fhaped  fmooth  Leaves  with  point¬ 
ed  Lobes,  and  Spikes  of  yellow  Flowers  terminating 
the  Branches. 

3.  Bauhinia  foliis  ovatis  lobis  aenminatis  femi-ovatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  375.  Bauhinia  with  oval  Leaves,  and 
pointed  Lobes  which  are  half  oval. 

4.  Bauhinia  foliis  oblongo-cordatis,  lobis  acuminaiis 
parallelis  trinerviis,  filiquis  planis.  Bauhinia  with  oblong 
Pleart-fhapcd  Leaves,  with  pointed  parallel  Lobes,  hav¬ 
ing  three  Ribs,  and  plain  flat  Pods.  Bauhinia  without 
Thorns,  a  narrow  bicorned  Leaf,  and  whitifh  Flowers. 

5.  Bauhinia  caule  aculeato,  foliis  cordatis  lobis  orbi- 
culatis ,  fubtus  tomentofis.  Bauhinia  with  a  prickly  Stalk, 
and  Heart  fhaped  Leaves  with  round  Lobes,  which  are 
woolly  on  their  under  Side.  Prickly  Bauhinia  with  a 
round  indented  Leaf,  and  a  large  white  Flower. 

T  6.  Bauhinia 
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6.  Bauhinia  foliis  cordatis  lobis  femi  orlicul&tis ,forl- 
bus  paniculatls  axillaribus.  Bauhinia  with  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves,  having  roundifh  Lobes,  and  Flowers  growing 
in  loofe  Spikes  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches.  This  is 
the  Bauhin'a  without  Thorns,  with  white  Flowers. 

7.  Bauhinia  foliis  fubcordatis  bipariitis  rotundatis 
caule  acnleato ,  floribus  fparjis.  Bauhinia  with  Heart  - 
ihaped  bifid  rounded  Leaves,  a  prickly  Stalk,  and  Flow¬ 
ers  growing  at  a  Diftance.  Prickly  Bauhinia  with  round- 
ifh  Leaves  having  two  Lobes,  and  a  large  white  Flower. 

8.  Bauhinia  foliis  cordatis  lob  is  coadunatis  obtvfis. 
Bauhinia  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  ar.d  ebtufe  Lobes 
which  join  together.  Cbovatuiu-manJaru.  Hcrt.  Mai. 

9.  Bauhinia  caule  cirrbifero.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  374. 
Bauhinia  with  a  Stalk  having  Tendrils. 

10.  Bauhinia  foliis  ovaiis  lob  is  divaricatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  374.  Bauhinia  with  oval  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes 
fpread  different  Ways. 

The  iff  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  Jamaica ,  and  other 
Sugar Iflands  in  America,  where  it  riles  to  the  Height  of 
16  or  18  Feet,  with  a  crooked  Stem,  dividing  into  many 
irregular  Branches,  armed  with  fhort  ftrong  Spines,  and 
garnifhed  with  cpmpound  winged  Leaves,  each  having  2 
or  3  Pair  of  Lobes,  ending  with  an  odd  one,  which  are 
oblique,  blunt,  and  indented  at  the  Top.  The  Stalks 
are  terminated  by  Several  long  Spikes  of  yellow  Flowers, 
Succeeded  by  Pens,  about  3  Inches  long,  which  have 
Borders,  and  contain  2  or  3  (welling  Seeds.  Thefe  Pods 
are  glutinous,  and  have  a  ftrong  balfamick  Scent,  as  alfo 
the  Leaves  when  bruifed.  It  is  called  in  America ,  the 
Indian  Savin  Tree,  from  its  ftrong  Odour,  refembling 
the  common  Savin. 

The  2d  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Campeachy  in  1730,  by 
the  late  Dr.  Houjloun,  where  he  found  it  growing  natu¬ 
rally.  This  rifes  12  or  14  Feet  high,  with  a  Smooth 
Stem,  dividing  into  many  Branches,  garnifhed  with 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  having  2  Smooth  pointed  Lobes; 
the  Extremity  of  every  Branch  is  terminated  by  a  long 
Spike  of  yellow  Flowers,  lb  that  when  thefe  Trees,  are 
in  flower,  they  make  a  fine  Appearance.  The  Pods  are 
Swelling,  and  about  5  Inches  long,  each  containing  5  or 
6  roundifh  compreffed  Seeds. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies ,  where  it 
rifes  with  Several  pretty  ftrong,  upright.  Smooth  Stems, 
which  fend  out  many  (lender  Branches  on  every  Side, 
garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves,  deeply  divided  into  2  oval 
Lobes.  The  Leaves  come  out  without  Order,  and  have 
long  Foot  Stalks,  but  are  much  thinner  than  thofe  of  the 
2d  Sort.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Branches,  3  or  4  in  a  loofe  Bunch  ;  the  Petals  are  red, 
or  ftriped  with  white,  others  are  plain  upon  the  fame 
Branch  ;  the  Stamina  and  Style  are  white,  and  Stand  out 
beyond  the  Petals.  Thefe  Flowers  are  Succeeded  by 
long  Sat  Pods  of  a  dark  brown  Colour,  each  containing 
5  or  6  roundifh  comprefl'ed  Seeds.  The  Wood  is  very 
hard,  and  veined  with  black,  from  whence  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  America  call  it  Mountain  Ebony. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy ,  from 
v/hence  I  received  the  Seeds.  This  rifes  to  the  Height 
of  20  Feet,  with  a  Smooth  Stem,  which  divides  into 
many  Small  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong 
Hear t-fhaped  Leaves,  having  2  pointed  parallel  Lobes, 
which  have  each  3  longitudinal  Veins,.  The  Leaves 
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are  placed  alternately  on  the  Branches,  which  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  loofe  Bunches  of  white  Flowers  ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  very  long  narrow  comprefl'ed  Pods,  with  8 
or  10  comprefl'ed  roundifh  Seeds  in  each. 

The  5th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Carthagena ,  in  New 
Spain ,  where  it  grows  in  Plenty.  This  feldom  rifes  more 
than  1  o  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  irregular  Branches,, 
armed  with  fhort  crooked  Spines ;  the  I. caves  grow  al¬ 
ternate,  are  Heart-fhaped;  and  have  2  roundifh  Lobes  ;• 
they  are  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  and  have  fhort  Foot 
Stalks.  T  he  Flowers  grow  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Branches,  2  or  3  together ;  thefe  are  large,  of  a  dirty 
white  Colour,  and  Succeeded  by  fhort  Hat  Pods,  each, 
containing  2  or  3  Seeds^ 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  from 
whence  it  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun.  This 
rifes  25,  or  30  Feet  high  with  many  irregular  Stems, 
which  divide  into  man^ftender  Branches  thefe  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  having  2  roundifh 
Lobes.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  loofe  Spikes  at  every 
Joint  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  with  naked  Foot 
Stalks,  and  are  of  a  dirty  white  Colour.  Thefe  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  oblong  compreffed  Pods,  broadeft  at  their  Ex¬ 
tremity,  where  they  are  rounded,  each  containing  3  or 
4  compreffed  Seeds. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Cartbagcna,  where 
it  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun,  who  fent  the 
Seeds  to  England.  This  rifes  20  Feet  high,  with  a  ftrong 
upright  Stem,  which  fends  out  many  Branches  toward 
the  Top ;  thefe  have  Spines  growing  by  Pairs,  which 
are  lhort,  ftrong,  and  crooked.  The  Leaves  grow  al¬ 
ternately,  and  are  Heart-fhaped,  with  two  rounded  Lobes. 
The  Flowers  are  large  and  white,  coming  out  thinly  at 
the  Ends  of  the  Branches.  The  Petals  of  thefe  are  near 

2  Inches  long,  and  fpread  open  wide  ;  the  Stamina  and' 
Style  are  nearly  of  the  lame  Length.  The  Flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  long  flat  Pods,  which  are  narrow,  each, 
containing  3  or  6  Seeds. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies 4  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  Seeds  of  it  from  Cartbagcna.  This  riles  with 
a  ftrong  Stern,  upward  of  20  Feet  high,  dividing  into 
many  ftrong  Branches,  garnifhed  with  Hcart-lhaped 
Leaves,  having  obtufe  Lobes  which  clofe  together.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Panicles  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Branches,  which  are  large,  and  of  a  purpdifh  red  Colour, 
marked  with  white, and  have  a  yellow  Bottom.  Thefe 
have  a  very  agreesble  Scent.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded 
by  comprefied  Pods,  about  6  Inches  long,  and  3  Quar¬ 
ters  of  an  Inch  broad,  containing  3  or  4  compreffed; 
Seeds  in  each. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies,  where  it 
rifes  with  many  (lender  Stalks,  which  put  out  Tendrils, 
and  fattening  themfelves  to  the  neighbouring  Trees,  rife 
to  a  great  Height ;  the  Leaves  come  out  alternately,  and 
are  Heart-fhaped,  Handing  upon  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe 
are  6  Inches  long,  and  3  Inches  and  a  half  broad  in  the 
Middle,  and  deeply  cutrinto  2  pointed  Lobes,  each  having 

3  prominent  Ribs  running  longitudinally.  This  hath  not 
produced  Flowers  in  England ,  nor  had  I  any  Account  of 
them  with  the  Seeds,  which  were  fent  me  from  Campeachy. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  great  Plenty  on  the 
north  Side  of  the  Ifland  of  'Jamaica,  from  whence  the 
Seeds  were  fent  rue  by  William  Williams y  Efq;  of  St. 
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Ami1  s,  by  the  Title  of  Upright  Honeyfuckle.  -This  is  a 
low  Shrub,  feldom  rifmg  more  than  5  or  6  Feet  high, 
dividing  into  feveral  Branches,  gamifhed  with  oval 
Leaves,  divided  into  2  Lobes,  which  fpread  from  each 
other.  The  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Panicles  at  the  End 
ot  the  Branches,  which  are  white,  and  have  a  very  agree¬ 
able  Scent.  Thefe  appear  the  greateft  Part  of  Summer, 
fo  is  one  of  the  great  Beauties  of  the  hot  Houfe.  The 
Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  taper  Pods,  about  4  Inches 
long,  each  containing  4  or  5  roundifti  comprefied  Seeds, 

.  of  a  dark  Colour. 

All  thefe  Plants  being  Natives  of  warm  Countries,  will 
not  thrive  in  England ,  unlefs  kept  in  a  warm  Stove; 
.They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  procured  from  the  Coun¬ 
tries  where  they  grow  naturally,  for  they  do  not  perfect 
them  in  England. 

The  la  ft  Sort  has  feveral  Times  produced  Pods  in  the 
Chelfea  Garden,  but  they  have  never  come  to  Maturity. 
The  Seeds  ftiould  be  brought  over  in  their  Pods,  which 
will  prcferve  them  good.  Thefe  muft  be  fown  in  Pots 
filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark  ;  if  the  Seeds  are  good,  the 
Plants  will  come  up  in  about  6  Weeks,  and  in  a  Month 
after,  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant,  when  they  ftiould  be 
carefully  lhaken  out  of  the  Seed  Pot,  fo  as  not  to  tear  off 
the  Roots,  and  planted  each  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with 
light  loamy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  again, 
being  careful  to  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  frefh 
Root,  after  which  they  ftiould  have  frefh  Air  admitted 
to  them  every  Day  in  warm  Weather.  In  Autumn  they 
muft  be  placed  in  the  Bark  Stove,  and  treated  as  other 
tender  Exoticks,  giving  them  but  little  Water  in  Winter. 
As  thefe  Plants  frequently  flower,  fo  they  are  worthy  of 
a  Place  in  the  Stove. 

BAY.  See  Laurus. 

BEANS.  See  Faba. 

KIDNEY  or  FRENCH-BEANS.  See  Phafeolus. 

BEAN-TREFOIL.  See  Cytifus. 

BEAR’S  EAR.  See  Auricula. 

BEAR’s-EAR  SANICLE.  See  Verbafcum. 

BEAR’s-FOOT.  See  Helleborus. 

BECABUNGA,  or  Brook-lime. 

This  is  a  Sort  of  Veronica ,  or  Water  Speed wel  •,  of 
which  there  are  2  Sorts,  one  with  a  long  Leaf,  and  the 
other  round  ;  they  are  both  very  common  in  Ditches, 
and  watery  Places,  almeft  every-where  in  England ;  the 
2d  Sortis-uied  in  Medicine. 

BEE,  or  GNAT-FLOWER.  See  Orchis. 

BEECH-TREE.  See  Fagus. 

BELL-FLOWER.  See  Campanula. 

BELLADONNA.  See  Atropa  and  Amaryllis. 
BELLIS.  The  Daify. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  radiated  difeous  Flower,  compofed  of  many 
hermaphrodite  Flowers  in  the  Difi,  and  female  blowers 
forming  the  Border,  or  Rays  ;  thefe  are  included  in  a  com¬ 
mon  Empalement ,  with  a  double  Series  oj  fmall  Leaves  oj 
equal  Length.  The  hermaphrodite  Flowers  in  the  Difk ,  are 
Funnel-jhaped,  and  cut  into  5  Parts  at  the  Brim  ;  the  female 
Flowers  are  Tongue-f baped,  and  make  the  Border ;  thefe 
have  no  Stamina ,  but  an  oval  Germen  fupporting  a  fender 
Style ,  crowned  by  2  Jpreading  Stigma  ;  the  hermaphrodite 
Flowers  have  an  oval  Germen,  fupporting  a  fmple  Style, 
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crowned  by  a  bordered  Stigma,  attended  by  five  finrt  Sta¬ 
mina ,  crowned  by  tubular  cylindrical  Summits.  The  Ger¬ 
men  becomes  a  fingle  naked  Seed  placed  vertically. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Bellis  fcapo  nudo  nnifloro.  Hort.  Cliff.  418.  Daify 
with  a  naked  Stalk,  having  one  Flower.  This  is  the  Bellis 
Sylvefiris  minor.  C.  B.  P.  267.  Smaller  wild  Daify. 

2.  Bellis  caule  fubfoliofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  887.  Daify 
with  Leaves  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk.  This  is  the 
fmaller  Meadow  Daify  with  a  leafy  Stalk. 

3.  Bellis  hortenfts  fiore  pleno  majore.  C.  B.  P.  2 61. 
Garden  Daify  with  a  larger  double  Flower. 

The  iff  Sort  is  thecommon  Daify,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Part  .re  Land  in  mod  Parts  of  Europe ,  and  is 
often  a  troublefome  Weed  in  the  Grafs  of  Gardens. 

The  2d  Sort  is  a  low  annual  Plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  on  the  Alps,  and  hilly  Parts  of  Italy.  This  fcl- 
dom  rifes  more  than  3  Inches  high,  with  an  upright 
Stalk,  garnifhed  with  Leaves  on  the  lower  Part,  but  the 
upper  Part  is  naked,  fupporting  a  fingle  Flower  like  that 
of  the  common  Daify,  but  fmaller.  This  is  preferved 
in  iome  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety  ;  it  was  lent  me 
from  Verona,  where  it  grows  wild. 

The  Garden  Daify  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  only  x 
Variety  of  the  wild  Sort,  which  was  firff  obtained  by 
Culture.  This  may  probably  be  true,  but  there  has  not 
been  any  Inftance  of  late  Years  of  the  wild  Sort,  having 
been  altered  by  Culture  ;  for  I  have  kept  the  wild  Sort 
in  the  Garden  upward  of  30  Years,  and  have  conftantly 
parted  the  Roots,  and  railed  many  Plants  from  Seeds, 
but  they  have  conflantly  remained  the  fame  ;  nor  have  I 
ever  obferved  the  Garden  Daify  to  degenerate  to  the  wild 
Sort,  where  they  have  been  feme  Years  neglected, 
though  they  have  altered  greatly  with  regard  to  the  Sixe 
and  Beauty  of  their  Flowers.  I  have  alio  obferved  the 
feveral  Varieties  of  the  Garden  Daify  vary  from  one  to 
the  other,  therefore  I  fhall  not  confider  them  as  diftin& 
Species,  but  fhall  only  mention  the  Varieties,  which  are 
cultivated  in  the  Gardens. 

1.  The  Red  and  White  Garden  Daify,  with  double 
Flowers. 

2.  The  double  variegated  Garden  Daify. 

3.  The  Childing,  or  Hen  and  Chicken  Daify. 

4.  The  Cockfcomb  Daify  with  red  and  white  Flowers. 

The  Garden  Dailies  flower  in  April  and  May,  and 

make  a  pretty  Variety,  intermixed  with  Plants  of  the 
fame  Growth  ;  they  fhould  be  planted  in  a  fhady  Bor¬ 
der,  and  a  loamy  Soil  without  Dung,  in  which  they  may 
be  preferved  without  varying,  provided  the  Roots  are 
tranfplanted  and  parted  every  Autumn  ;  which  is  all  the 
Culture  they  require,  except  the  keeping  them  clear 
from  Weeds. 

Thefe  were  formerly  planted  for  Edgings  to  Borders, 
but  are  very  unfit  for  this  Purjjofe;  becaute  where  fully 
expofed  to  the  Sun,  they  frequently  die  in  large  Patches, 
whereby  the  Edgings  become  bald  in  many  Places. 

BELLIS  MAJOR.  See  Chrysanthemum. 

BELLON1A.  This  Plant  was  fo  named  by  Father 
Plunder,  in  Honour  of  the  famous  Petrus  Bellonius,  who 
has  left  many  valuable  Tra&s  on  Natural  Hiftory,  C?r. 
The  Char  a  biers  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
cut  into  five  Parts  at  the  Top  ;  the  Flower  is  Wbecl-fioaped, 
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of  one  Leaf,  with  a  Jhort  Tube,  but  fpread  open  above,  and 
cut  into  five  obtufe  Segments.  It  hath  five  Jhort,  Awl-Jhaped 
Stamina,  crowned  by  Jhort  ereft  Summits,  which  clofe 
together.  The  Germen  is  fituated  under  the  Receptacle  of 
the  Flower ,  fupporting  an  Awl-Jhaped  Style,  which  is  longer 
than  the  Stamina,  and  crowned  by  an  acute  Stigma.  The 
Germen  becomes  an  oval  turbinated  SeedVeffel,  ending  in  a 
Point ,  having  one  Cell  filled  with  Jmall  round  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

Bellonia  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  172.  This  is  the  Bellonia 
frutejeens,  folio-  mclijfec  afipero.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  1 9. 
Shrubby  Bellonia  with  a  rough  Bairn  Leaf. 

This  Plant  is  very  common  in  the  warm  Tflands  of 
America ,  from  whence  I  have  received  the  Seeds ;  which 
were  colle&'ed  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Hoifioun. 

This  hath  a  woody  Stem,  which  rifes  10  or  12  Feet 
high,  fending  out  many  lateral  Branches,  which  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  oval  rough  Leaves  placed  oppofite ;  the 
Wo  vvers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  in 
loofe  Panicles,  of  the  Wheel  Shape,  of  one  Leaf,  di¬ 
vided  into  five  Parts  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Cap- 
fules,  ending  in  a  Point,  full  of  fmall  round  Seeds. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  Spring,  in  a  Pot  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving 
to  water  it  frequently,  as  the  Earth  appears  dry;  but 
you  mu  ft  be  careful  not  to  wafh  the  Seeds  out  of  the 
Ground.  When  the  Plants  are  half  an  Inch  high,  they 
fhould  be  carefully  tranfplanted  into  Pots  filled  with  light 
frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  again,  obferv¬ 
ing  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  Root ; 
after  which  Time  they  fhould  have  Air  admitted  to  them 
•every  Day,  when  the  Weather  is  warm,  and  muft  be 
frequently  watered.  When  the  Plants  have  filled  thefe 
Pots  with  their  Roots,  they  fhould  be  carefully  fhaken 
out  of  them,  and  their  Roots  trimmed,  and  put  into 
larger  Pots  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  the  hot  Bed  again.  In  warm  Weather  they  fhould 
have  free  Air  admitted  to  them  every  Day  ;  but  in  Au¬ 
tumn  they  muft  be  plunged  into  the  Bark  Stove,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other  tender  Exoticks. 
The  fecond-Year  thefe  Plants  will  fometimes  flower; 
but  they  rarely  produce  good  Seeds  in  this  Climate  ; 
however,  they  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings  in  the 
Summer  Months,  provided  they  are  planted  in  light 
Earth  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  and  carefully  watered  and 
fhadc-J  untill  they  have  taken  Root.  Thefe  Plants  muft 
be  conftantly  kept  in  the  Stove,  and  fhould  have  a  large 
Share  of  free  Air  in  warm  Weather;  but  if  they  are  fet 
abroad,  they  will  not  thrive  in  this  Climate. 
BELVEDERE.  See  Chenopodium. 

BENZOIN,  The  Benjamin  Tree.  See  Laurus. 

BERBERIS,  The  Barberry,  or  Pipperidge  Bufh. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  coloured  Empalement ,  which  fipreads 
open ,  composed  of  fix  concave  Leaves,  three  of  which  are  al¬ 
ternately  larger  than  the  other  ;  the  Flower  is  of  fix  Leaves, 
which  are  roundijh,  concave.,  and  little  larger  than  the  Em¬ 
palement  ;  there  are  two  coloured  NeClariums ,  fafiened  to 
the  Bafie  of  each  Petal,  and  fix  obtufe  comprejfed  ere  Cl  Sta¬ 
mina,  with  two  Summits  fafiened  on  each  Side  their  Apex. 
Tbs  Germen  is  cylindrical,  and  the  Length  of  the  Stamina , 
'having  no  Style ,  but  crowned  by  an  orbicular  Stigma  broader 
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then  the  Germen,  having  a  JJuarp  Border :  The  Germen  be¬ 
comes  an  obtufe  cylindrical  umbilicated  Berry,  having  a 
Funclure,  and  one  Cell,  inclofing  two  cylindrical  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Berderis  peduncitlis  racemofis.  Mat.  Med.  290. 
Barberry  with  branching  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Ber¬ 
ber  is  dumetorum.  C.  B.  P.  454.  The  Common  Barberry. 

2.  Berberis foliis  obverse-evatis.  Barberry  with  oval 
obverfe  Leaves.  This  is  the  Berberis  latiffimo  folio  Ca- 
nadenfis.  IP.  R.  Par.  Broad  leaved  Canada  Barberry. 

3.  Berberis  pedunculis  unifloris.  L..  Barberry  with  a 
Angle  Flower  on  each  Foot  Stalk.  This  is  the  Berber  is 
Cretica  buxi  folio.  Tourn.  Box-leaved  Barberry  of  Crete. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Hedges  in  many 
Parts  of  England,  but  is  cultivated  in  Gardens  for  its 
Fruit,  which  is  pickled,  and  ufed  for  garnifhing  Difhes. 
This  Shrub  rifes  with  many  Stalks  from  the  Root,  to 
the  Height  of  8  or  10  Feet,  which  have  a  white  Bark, 
yellow  on  the  Infide  ;  the  Stalks  and  Branches  are  armed 
with  (harp  Thorns,  which  commonly  grow  by  threes ; 
the  Leaves  are  oval,  obtufe,  and  flightly  fa  wed  on  their 
Edges.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves,  in  fmall  Bunches,  like  thofe  of  the  Currant  Bufh, 
and  are  yellow  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Fruit,  which 
are  firft  green,  but  when  ripe  turn  to  a  fine  red  Colour. 
The  Flowers  appear  in  May,  and  the  Fruit  ripens  in 
September. 

There  are  2  or  3  Varieties  of  this  Shrub,  which  have 
been  mentioned  as  diftin£t  Species ;  one  is  the  Berberis 
fine  nucleo.  C.  B.  P.  Barberry  without  Stone.  The  2d 
is  Berberis  fruCiu  albo.  Barberry  with  white  Fruit.  The 
3d  is  the  Berberis  orientalis  procerior  frufiu  nigro  J'uavif- 
fvno.  Tourn.  Cor.  Taller  Eaftern  Barberry  with  a  black 
fvveet  Fruit.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  certainly  accidental, 
becaufe  the  Suckers  taken  from  thofe  Bufhes  being  tranf¬ 
planted,  commonly  produce  Fruit  with  Stones ;  fo  it  is 
the  Age  of  the  Plant  which  occafions  that  Variation. 
The  Sort  with  white  Fruit  feldom  bears ;  the  Leaves  of 
this  are  of  a  lighter  green  Colour,  and  the  Bark  of  the 
Stalks  are  whiter  than  thofe  of  the  common,  which  are 
the  only  Differences  between  them  ;  for  the  Fruit  is  fel¬ 
dom  produced  here.  The  3d  Sort  appears  the  fame  with 
the  common  ;  and  only  differs  in  the  Colour  and  Fla¬ 
vour  of  the  Fruit,  fo  is  only  a  Variety. 

The  common  Sort  is  generally  propagated  by  Suck¬ 
ers,  which  the  Roots  put  out  in  great  Plenty  ;  but  thefe 
Plants  are  very  fubjeft  to  fend  out  Suckers  in  greater 
Plenty  t-han  thofe  which  are  propagated  by  Layers ; 
therefore  the  latter  Method  fhould  be  preferred.  The 
beft  Time  for  laying  down  the  Branches,  is  in  Autumn, 
when  their  Leaves  begin  to  fall ;  the  young  Shoots  of 
the  fame  Year  are  the  beft  for  this  Purpofe  ;  thefe  will 
be  well  rooted  by  the  next  Autumn,  when  they  may  be 
taken  off,  and  planted  where  they  are  defigned  to  re,- 
main.  Where  this  Plant  is  cultivated  for  Fruit,  it 
fhould  be  planted  ftngle,  (not  in  Hedges,  as  was  the  old 
Practice)  and  the  Suckers  every  Autumn  taken  away, 
and  all  the  grofs  Shoots  pruned  out .  By  this  Method  the 
Fruit  will  be  fairer,  and  in  great  Plenty.  A  few  of  thefe 
Shrubs  may  be  allowed  to  have  a  Place  in  Wildernefl’es, 
or  Plantations  of  Shrubs,  where  they  make  a  pretty  Va¬ 
riety;  but  they  fhould  not  be  planted  in  great  Quanti¬ 
ties,  near  Walks  much  frequented,  becaufe  their  Flow- 
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ers  emit  a  very  ftrong  difagreeable  Odour. 

The  Canada  Sort  was  more  common  fome  Years  pad, 
than  at  prefent.  The  Leaves  are  much  broader,  and 
fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  and  the  Fruit  is 
black  when  ripe.  This  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  common  Sort,  and  is  equally  hardy. 

The  Box-leaved  Sort  is  at  prefent  very  rare  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  while  young,  the  Plants  are  fomewhat  tender, 
fo  have  been  killed  by  fever e  Froff.  This  never  rifes 
more  than  3  or  4  Feet  high  in  England ,  but  fends  out 
many  Stalks  from  the  Root,  which  are  drongly  armed 
wdth  Spines  at  every  Joint ;  the  Leaves  are  produced 
without  Order,  and  are  diaped  like  thofe  of  the  narrow 
leaved  Box  Tree  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  from  between 
the  Leave2,  each  upon  a  {lender  Foot  Stalk;  but  thefe 
are  not  fucceeded  by  Fruit  in  England. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the 
Branches  as  the  fird  ;  but  when  the  young  Plants  are 
taken  off,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots,  and  dieltered 
under  a  Frame  in  Winter,  till  they  have  obtained 
Strength,  w.hen  they  may  be  planted  in  a  warm  Situation. 

BERMUDIANA.  See  Sifyrinchium. 

BERNARDIA.  See  Croton. 

BESLERIA.  This  Plant  was  named  after  Bafilius 
Befler,  an  Apothecary  at  Nurember  g  who  was  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  a  Book,  entitled  Hortus  Eyjletenfts. 

The  Characters  are, 

1 The  Flower  is  of  the  Lip  Kind,  with  an  Empale  meat  of 
one  Leaf ,  which  is  erect,  and  cut  into  five  acute  Parts  at 
the  Brim  :  The  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  and  quinquefid ,  the 
Segments  being  round  if!.),  the  lower  being  large ,  and  the  two 
upper  lejs  divided  ;  it  hath  four  Stamina  in  the  Tube  of  the 
Flower,  two  of  which  are  longer  than  the  other ,  and 
crowned  by  fmall  Summits  :  The  oval  Germen  fupporis  an  ■ 
Awl-floaped  Style,  crowned  by  an  acute  Stigma  ;  this  be¬ 
comes  an  oval  Berry,  with  one  Cell  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

T .  Besleria  pedunculis  ramofts,  foliis  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant ..  619.  Befler i a  with  branching  Foot  Stalks,  and 
oval  Leaves.  This  is  the  Befleria  Melifue  Tragi  folio. 
Plum.  Befieria  with  a  Leaf  of  Tragus's  Balm.. 

2.  Besleria pedunculis fimplicibus  confertis ,  foliis  lan- 
ceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  Befleria  with  fimple  Foot  Stalks, 
growing  in  Cinders,  and  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  Befleria 
with  Golden  Rod  Leaves,  and  a  fmaller  yellow  Flower. 

3.  Besleria  pedunculis  fimplicibus  folitariis,  involu- 
cris  pentaphyllis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  619.  Befleria  with 
fimple  Stalks  growing  fmgle,  and  a  five  leaved  Involu- 
crum.  Climbing  creded  Befieria  with  a  black  Fruit. 

The  id  Sort  hatha  fmooth  woody  jointed  Stalk;  at 
each  Joint  are  placed  two  oval  nervous  Leaves  oppofite, 
which  are  crenated  on  their  Edges  ;  the  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Wrings  of  the  Leaves,  on  fhort  branching 
Foot  Stalks,  each  fudaining  6  or  8  Flowers,  which  dand 
each  upon  a  feparate  fmaller  Foot  Stalk.  Thefe  are  oT 
one  Leaf,  of  an  anomalous  Figure,  and  quinquefid  ;  after 
the  Flower  is  pad,  the  Germen  becomes  an  oval  foft 
Berry,  with  one  Cell  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  2d  Sort  rifes  with  a  ligneous  Stem,  6  or  7  Feet 
high,  dividing  toward  the  Top  into  many  irregular 
Branches,  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  having 
many  tranfverfe  Veins,  fawed  on  their  Edges ;  the 
Flowers  come  out  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  in  large 
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duffers,  each  having  a  feparate  Foot  Stalk  :  Thefe  are 
fmall,  tubulous,  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  fucceeded  by 
round  foft  Berries,  inclofmg  many  fmall  Seeds. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  a  creeping  Stalk,  which  fends  out 
Roots  at  every  Joint ;  thefj^  are  garnifhed  with  oval 
Leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  have  many  tranfverfe 
Ribs,  and  are  fharply  fawed  on  their  Edges ;  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves  come  out  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Flowers  fingle,  each  fudaining  one  tubulous  irregular 
hairy  Flower,  divided  at  the  Top  into  3  obtufe  Parts, 
with  a  large  five  leaved  Involucrum,  deeply  fawed  on  the 
Border  :  After  the  Flower  is  pad,  the  Germen  becomes 
a  hairy  Placenta,  in  the  Center  of  the  Empalement,- 
containing  many  fmall  Seeds. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  the  warm  Parts  of 
America ,  from  v/hence  the  Seeds  have  been  brought  to 
Europe,  and  cultivated  in  feme  curious  Botanic  Gardens. 

Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  early  in  the 
Spring;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up  half  an  Inch 
high,  they  diouid  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  Pot 
filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed 
of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  un¬ 
til  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which.  Time  they  fhould 
have  Air  and  Water  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of 
the  Seafon,  and  the  Heat  of  the  Bed  in  which  they  are 
placed.  When  the  Plants  have  filled  thefe  fmall  Pots- 
with  their  Roots,  they  fhould  be  fhaken  out,  and  their 
Roots  trimmed,  and  then  put  into  larger  Pots  filled  with 
light  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  again ; 
where  they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air  in 
warm  Weather,  and  muff  be  frequently  watered.  With 
this  Management  they  will  thrive  very  well  in  Summer, 
but  in  Winter  they  muff  be  removed  into  the  Stove, 
where  they  muft  be  placed  in  a  temperate  Warmth,  and 
fhould  be  often,  but  fparingly,  watered.  The  2d  \  ear 
thefe  Plants  will  flower,  and  fometimes  they  will  per- 
fedb  their  Seeds  in  this  Country  ;  but  they  mull  be  con- 
ffantly  preferved  in  the  Stove  ;  for  they  will  not  live  in 
the  open  Air. 

BETA,  the  Beet. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  fve  leaved  concave  permanent'  Empale- 
ment.  It  hath  no  Petal,  but  five  Awl-fhaped  Stamina, 
placed  oppofite  to  the  Leaves  of  the  Empalement ,  crowned 
by  roundijh  Summits  ;  the  Germen  is  fituated  below  the  Re¬ 
ceptacle,  Jupporting  two  floor  t  ere  Cl  Styles,  crowned  by 
pointed  Stigma ;  the  Germen  becomes  a  Capfule  with  one 
Cell,  having  a  ftngle  Seed ,  wraped  up  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Beta  caul  thus  deoumbentibus,  foliis  tri angular  ibus 
petiolatis.  Beet  with  declining  Stalks,  and  triangular 
Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks.  Wild  maritime  Beet. 

2.  Beta  foliis  radicalibus  petiolatis,  caulinis  feffilibus , 
fpicis  lateral ibus  longifftmis.  Beet  with  the  lower  Leaves 
having  Foot  Stalks,  thofe  upon  the  Stalks  without,  and 
very  long  Spikes  of  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides 
of  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Beta  Alba,  C.  B.  P.  118. 
Common  White  Beet,  or  Cii  la  of  the  Shops. 

3.  Beta  foliis  latijfimis,  radice  pyramidato  carnofo . 
Broadeft  leaved  Beet,  with  a  pyramidal  flefhy  Root.  1  he 
Beta  Rubra,  C.  B.  P.  1 18.  Red  Beet  with  a  Turnep  Root. 

There  are  feveral  Varieties  of  this  Genus,  fom?  of 
which  are  cultivated  for  the  Kitchen  ;  but  as  thefe  have 

been 
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been  improved  by  Culture,  fo  they  muft  not  be  deem¬ 
ed  diftinft  Species.  There  are  fome  who  have  fuppofed 
all  the  Species  were  only  fcminal  Variations,  but  after 
more  than  forty  Years  Cultivation,  I  could  never  ob- 
ferve,  that  either  of  the  three  Species  here  enumerated 
have  altered  from  one  to  the  other.  The  only  Alte¬ 
ration  which  I  have  obferved  in  the  third  Species,  has 
been  in  the  Colour  of  the  Leaves  and  Roots,  which 
will  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

The  ill  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Banks  of  the  Sea, 
and  in  Salt  Mar  (lies  in  divers  Parts  of  England.  This 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  the  2d  Species  ;  but  I 
have  brought  the  Seeds  from  the  Places  where  they 
grow  naturally,  many  Times,  and  have  cultivated  the 
Plants  with  Care,  but  could  not  find  any  of  them  vary 
from  their  Parent  Plants  in  their  Chara&ers,  fo  that  1 
can  make  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  diftinft  Species. 

The  2d  Sort  is  cultivated  in  Gardens  for  its  I^eaves, 
which  are  ufed  in  Soups  ;  the  Root  of  this  Sort  feldom 
grows  larger  than  a  Man's  Thumb  ;  the  Stalks  grow  e- 
refft,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  Spear-ihaped  Leaves, 
growing  clofe  to  the  Stalk  ;  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  which  are  long, 
and  have  narrow  Leaves  placed  between  the  Flowers. 
The  lower  Leaves  of  the  Plant  are  thick  and  fucculent, 
and  their  Foot  Stalks  broad.  The  Varieties  of  this  are, 
the  White  Beet,  the  Green  Beet,  and  the  Swifs  or 
Chard  Beet.  Thefe  will  vary  from  one  to  the  other 
by  Culture,  as  I  have  often  experienced,  but  never  al¬ 
ter  to  the  1  ft  or  3d  Sort. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  large  thick  fucculent  Leaves,  for 
the  raoft  part  of  a  dark  red,  or  purple  Colour.  The 
Roots  are  large,  and  of  a  deep  red  Colour  ;  the  larger 
thefe  Roots  grow,  the  tenderer  they  will  be  ;  and  the 
deeper  their  Colour,  the  more-  they  are  efteemed.  The 
Varieties  of  this  are,  the  common  Red  Beet,  the  Tur- 
nep-rooted  Red  Beet,  the  green-leaved  Red  Beet,  and 
the  Yellow-rooted  Beet. 

The  2d  Sort,  which is  cultivated  for  its  Leaves,  is 
commonly  fown  by  itfelf,  and  not  mixed  with  other 
Crops.  This  is  fown  the  Begining  of  March,  upon  an 
-open  Spot  of  Ground,  not  too  moift  ;  the  Seeds  fhould 
be  fown  thinly,  becaufe  the  Plants  require  Room  to 
{bread  ;  for  wh^n  they  are  too  clofe,  the  Leaves  will 
be  {mail  and  full  of  Fibres,  fo  unfit  for  the  Purpolies  de¬ 
li  gned.  When  the  Plants  have  put  out  four  Leaves,  the 
Ground  fhould  be  hoed,  as  is  pra&ifed  for  Carrots,  care¬ 
fully  cutting  up  all  the  Weeds,  and  alfo  the  Plants  where 
they  are  too  near  each  other,  leaving  them  at  leaft  four 
Inches  afundcr  :  If  this  is  performed  in  dry  Weather, 
all  the  Weeds  will  be  deftroyed  ;  but  as  young  Weeds 
will  foon  appear,  in  3  Weeks  or  a  Month’s  Time,  the 
Ground  fhould  be  a  2d  Time  hoed  over,  to  clean  it, 
and  thin  the  Plants  to  a  greater  Diftance  >  for  by  this 
Time  they  will  ue  paft  Danger,  fo  fhould  not  be  left 
nearer  than  fix  Inches,  if  Regard  is  had  to  the  Goodnefs 
of  their  Leaves :  And  if  it  is  of  the  Swifs  Kind,  with 
broad  Leaves,  the  Plants  rauft  not  be  nearer  than  nine 
or  ten  Inches.  If  the  fecund  hoeing  is  well  performed, 
and  in  dry  Weather,  the  Ground  will  be  clean  a  Month 
longer,  when  it  fhould  be  hoed  over  a  3d  Time  ;  which, 
if  properly  done,  will,  deftroy  all  the  Weeds  fo  that 
after  this,  the.  Plants  will  fpread  and  prevent  the  Weeds 
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from  growing,  therefore  will  want  but  little  cleaning 
for  a  confiderable  Time,  and  the  Leaves  will  foon  be 
fit  for  Ufe,  when  the  outer  large  ones  fhould  be  firft 
gathered,  leaving  the  fmall  inner  Leaves  to  grow  larger  j 
fo  that  a  fmall  Spot  ol  Ground  will  fupply  a  moderate 
Family,  and  will  furnifh  a  new  Supply  of  Leaves  for  two 
Years,  provided  the  Plants  are  not  permitted  to  run  up 
to  Seed,  for  after  that  their  Leaves  will  not  be  good  : 
Therefore  thofe  who  are  curious  in  thefe  Herbs,  mull 
fow  a  frefli  Spot  of  Ground  annually,  becaufe  thefe 
Plants  naturally  run  up  the  2d  Year  ;  and  although  the 
Roots  may  be  continued  longer,  by  cuting  off  the  Stalks 
when  they  begin  to  fhoot,  yet  the  Leaves  will  not  be  fo 
large  or  tender  on  thefe  Roots,  as  on  the  young  Plants. 

The  Red  Beet  is  frequently  fown  with  Carrots,  Parf- 
neps,  or  Onions,  by  the  Kitchen  Gardeners  near  Lon¬ 
don,  who  draw  up  their  Carrots  or  Onions  when  young, 
to  give  the  Beets  Room  to  grow,  when  they  are  gather¬ 
ed  ;  but  where  thefe  Crops  are  not  timely  removed  from 
them,  it  will  be  a  better  Method  to  fow  the  Beets  fepa- 
rately.  This  Sort  requires  a  deep  light  Soil,  for  their 
Roots  run  deep  in  the  Ground,  and  in  fhallow  Ground, 
they  will  be  fhort  and  llringy.  The  Seeds  fhould  be 
fown  in  March,  2nd  treated  as  the  former  Sort ;  but 
the  Plants  fliould  not  be  left  nearer  than  a  Foot  Dif¬ 
tance,  or  in  good  Land  a  Foot  and  a  Half,  for  the 
Leaves  will  cover  the  Ground  at  that  Diftance.  The 
Roots  will  be  fit  for  Ufe  in  Autumn,  and  continue  good 
all  the  Winter ;  but  in  Spring,  when  they  begin  to 
{boot,  they  will  be  hard  and  ftringy.  A  few  Roots  may 
be  left  for  Seed,  or  fome  of  the  faireft  Roots  tranfplant- 
ed  to  a  flickered  fpor,  where  they  may  be  defended  from 
ftrong  Winds,  which  break  down  their  Stalks  if  not  well 
fupported,  efpecially  when  the  Seeds  are  formed,  which 
becoming  heavy  as  they  increase  in  Bulk,  are  apt  to 
weigh  down  the  (lender  Stalks  upon  which  they  grow. 
The  Seed  will  ripen  in  September,  when  the  Stalks  fhould 
be  cut  off,  and  fpread  on  Mats  to  dry,  and  afterward 
threfhed  out,  cleaned,  and  put  up  in  Bags  for  Ufe. 

BETONICA,  Betony. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
which  is  fabulous,  and  cut  at  the  Brim  into  five  Parts. 
The  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  of  the  Up  Kind ,  with  a  cylin¬ 
drical  incurved  Tube;  the  upper  Lip  is  rmndifh,  plain, 
creed,  and  entire  ;  the  lower  Lip  is  cut  into  three  Parts , 
the  middle  Segment  being  broad ,  roundijb ,  and  indented  at 
the  End.  It  hath  four  Awl-foaped  Stamina,  two  long  and 
two  foortsr,  which  incline  to  the  upper  Lip  ;  thefe  have 
rouruliffj  Summits.  The  Germen  is  quadripartite ,  fupport- 
ing  a  Style  of  the  Length  and  Figure  of  the  Stamina., 
crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma.  I  he  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  four  naked  aval  Seeds,  lodged  in  the  Empalement . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Betonica  fpica  interrupt  a ,  cor  ell  arum  l acini  a  la - 
bii  intermedia  emarginatd.  ¥hrf.  Leyd.  Prod.  3 1 6.  Betony 
with  an  interrupted  Spike,  and  the  middle  Segment  of 
the  lower  Lip  of  the  Flower  indented  at  the  End.  Be¬ 
tonica  purpurea.  C.  B.  P.  235.  Purple  or  Wood  Betony. 

2.  BETONICA  foliis  radicalibus  ovato-eordatis ,  cauli- 
nis  lanceolatis  obtufts  fpied  craffiore.  Betony  whofe  under 
Lea-ves  are  Heart-fhaped,  thofe  on  the  Stalks  Spear- 
£haped  and  obtufe,  and  a  tliicker  Spike  of  Flowers. 

Betb^ica 
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Betonica  major  Danica.  Greater  Dattijb  Betony. 

3.  Betonica  foliis  triangularibus  cbtufis  fpicA  brevl- 
ore.  Betony  with  obtufe  triangular  Leaves,  and  a  flior- 
tcr  Spike  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Betonica  minima  Alpi- 
na  Helvetica.  Park.  Theat.  650.  The  lcaft  Alpine  Betony. 

4.  Betonica  /pica  Integra,  corollarum  lacinia  labii  in¬ 
termedia  integerrimd.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  316.  Betony  with 
a  whole  Spike,  and  the  middle  Segment  of  the  lower  Lip 
entire.  Betonica  Orientalis.  Tourn.  Eaftern  Betony  with 
very  long  narrow  Leaves,  and  a  thicker  Spike  of  Flowers. 

5.  Betonica  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufs  incanis  J'pica  fo¬ 
rum  craffiori.  Betony  with  obtufe  Spear-fhaped  hoary 
Leaves,  and  a  thicker  Spike  of  Flowers.  This  is  the 
Betonica  Italica  incana ,  flore  cameo.  Barrel.  Icon.  340. 
Hoary  Italian  Betony,  with  a  flelhy  Flower. 

6.  Betonica  verticillata  calycibus  fpinofls.  Hort.  Up- 
fal.  165.  Betony  with  Flowers  growing  in  Whorls 
round  the  Stalk,  and  prickly  Flower  Cups.  Betonica  ar- 
venfs  annua ,  flore  ex  aibo  jlavefcente.  Tourn.  Infl.  203. 
Annual  Field  Betony  with  a  yellowilli  white  Flower. 

7.  Betonica  J'pica  baft  folio fd.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  573. 
Betony  with  a  Spike  leafy  at  the  Bafe.  Betonica  montana 
latea.  Barrel.  Icon.  339.  Yellow  Mountain  Betony. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Woods,  and  on  fha- 
dy  Banks,  in  England ,  fo  is  feldom  cultivated  in  Gar¬ 
dens.  This  Sort  is  irfed  in  Medicine,  and  greatly  ef- 
teemed  as  a  vulnerary  Herb.  There  is  a  Variety  of  it 
with  a  white  Flower,  which  grows  naturally  in  Kent.. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Denmark.  This 
differs  greatly  from  our  common  Sort,  the  lower  Leaves 
being  much  broader  and  Heart-fhaped  ;  thofe  upon  the 
Stalks  are  Spear-fhaped  and  rounded  at  the  End,  and 
the  Stalks  are  larger,  ftand  upright,  and  are  terminated 
by  thicker  Spikes  cf  Flowers.  Thefe  Differences  are 
eonftant,  for  I  have  many  Years  propagated  them  by 
Seeds,  and  have  never  found  the  Plants  vary. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps ,  where 
it  rifes  about  tour  Inches  high  ;  and  when  cultivated  in 
a  Garden,  not  above  feven  or  eight.  The  leaves  of 
this  are  much  broader  at  the  Bafe  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Sort,  and  very  different  in  their  Shape,  being 
triangular  and  blunt  at  the  End.  The  Flowers  grow 
in  very  ftiort  clofe  Spikes,  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks. 
Thefe  Diflerences  conftantly  hold  in  the  Plants  raifed 
from  Seeds. 

The  4th  Sort  was  dlffovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort  in  the 
Levant,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  and  moft  of  the  Botanick  Gardens  in  Europe  have 
been  ftnee  furnifhed  with  it.  The  Leaves  are  very  long, 
narrow,  and  hairy,  and  are  neatly  crenated  on  their  Ed¬ 
ges.  The  Flowers  grow  in  very  clofe  thick  Spik'cs  at 
the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  which  are  larger,  and  of  a  light¬ 
er  purple  Colour  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  upon  the  Hills, 
from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  The  Leaves  of  this 
Sort  are  broader,  and  not  fo  long  as  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Sort,  and  are  hoary  ;  the  Stalks  and  Spikes  of  Flow¬ 
ers  are  fhorter  and  much  thicker,  and  the  Flowers  are 
larger  and  of  a  Flefh  Colour.  This  Sort  conftantly 
keeps  the  fame  from  Seeds. 

There  is  another  Sort  which  Tournefort  and  others 
mention,  by  the  Title  of  Betonica  rubicundifimo  flore 
month  aurei  ;  which  differs  but  little  from  the  5th,  ex- 
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cept  in  the  Colour  of  fhe  Flower,  fo  I  doubt  of  its  be¬ 
ing  fpecifically  different  from  that. 

The  6th  Sort  is  annual,  and  grows  naturally  on  ara¬ 
ble  Land  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  ;  if  brought  in¬ 
to  a  Garden,  the  Seeds  will  fcatter,  and  produce  Plenty 
of  the  Plants  without  farther  Care. 

The  other  Sorts  are  perennial  Plants*  which  may  be 
propagated  by  Seeds,  or  parting  their  Roots.  They  are 
all  very  hardy,  but  require  a  ftvady  Situation  and  a  moift: 
ftiff  Soil,  in  which  they  will  thrive  better  than  in  rich 
Ground.  The  beft  Time  to  part  and  tranfplant  the 
Roots  is  in  Autumn,  but  the  Seeds  fhould  be  Town  in 
Spring  upon  a  ihady  Border,  and  when  the  Plants  come 
up,  they  require  no  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
W eeds,  and  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe. 
They  all  flower  in  May  and  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Augitfl. 

BETONICA  AQUATICA.  See  Scrophularia.. 
BETONICA  PAULI.  See  Veronica. 

BETULA,  the  Birch  Tree. 

The  Characters  are,  , 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers ,  at  feparate  Diflances 
on  the  fame  Tree  ;  the  male  Flowers  are  collected  in  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  Kutkin,  fcaly,  loofe ,  and  itnbricated  on  every  Side , 
each  Scale  having  three  Flowers,  which  have  two  minute 
Scales  on  the  Side.  The  Flower  is  compofed  of  three  equal 
Florets,  fixed  to  the  Empalement  by  a  fngle  Scale  ;  each 
Floret  is  of  one  Leaf,  divided  into  four  oval  Segments  which 
fpread  open  ;  thefe  have  four  fmall  Stamina,  crowned  by 
double  Summits.  The  female  Flowers  grow  in  a  Katkin, 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  male.  The  common  Katkin  is 
imbricated,  having  three  Scales  which  are  every  Way  oppo- 
fite,  faflened  to  the  central  String  or  Axis,  having  two 
Heart-fljaped  Flowers  pointing  toward  the  Apex,  where 
it  is  fnuated.  They  have  no  vifble  Petals ,  but  a  flort 
oval  Germen  fupporting  two  briflly  Styles,  the  Length  oj 
the  Scales  of  the  Empalement ,  and  crowned  with  a  plain 
Stigma.  It  hath  no  Peri  carpi  um,  but  the  Seeds  are  inclu¬ 
ded  in  the  Scales  of  the  Katkin,  which  are  oval  and  zuinged. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Betula  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
442.  Birch  Tree  with  oval  fawed  Leaves  ending  in 
Points.  The  common  Birch  Tree. 

2.  Betula  foliis  orbiculatis  crenatis.  Flor.  Lap.  Birch 
Tree  with  round  crenated  Leaves;  Betula  pumila  foliis 
fubrotundis.  Amman.  Dwarf  Birch  with  roundifh  Leaves. 

3.  Betula  foliis  cordatis  oblongis  acuminatis  duplicato- 
ferratis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  Birch  Tree  with  rhomboid  o- 
val  pointed  Leaves,  which  are  doubly  fawed.  Betula  ni¬ 
gra  Virginiana.  Pluk .  Aim.  Black  Virginia  Birch  Treq. 

The  1  ft  is  the  common  Birch  Tree,  which  is  fo  well 
known  as  to  need  no  Defcription.  This  is  not  much 
efteemed  for  its  Wood,  but  it  may  be  cultivated  to  Ad¬ 
vantage  upon  barren  Land,  where  better  Trees  will  not 
thrive;  for  there  is  no  Ground  fo  bad,  but  this  Tree 
will  thrive  in  :  It  will  grow  in  moift  fpringy  Land,  or  in 
dry  Gravel  or  Sand,  where  there  is  little  Surface  :  On 
Ground  which  produced  nothing  but  Mofs,  thefe  Trees 
have  fucceeded  fo  well,  as  to  be  fit  to  cut  in  ten  Years 
after  planting,  and  have  been  fold  for  near  10/.  per  A- 
cre  Handing,  and  the  after  Produce  has  been  confiderably 
increafed.  As  many  of  the  Woods  near  London,  which 
were  chiefly  flocked  with  thefe  Trees,  have  been  of  late 
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Years  grubbed  up,  the  Value  of  thefe  Plantations  have 
advanced  in  Proportion  ;  therefore  thofe  Perfons  who 
are  pofl'efled  of  fuch  poor  Land,  cannot  employ  it, bet¬ 
ter,  than  by  planting  thefe  Trees,  especially  as  the  Ex¬ 
pence  of  doing  it  is  not  great. 

The  beft  method  to  cultivate  this  Tree,  is  to  furnifh 
yourfelf  with  young  Plants  from  the  Woods,  where 
they  naturally  grow,  and  are  generally  found  there  in 
great  plenty  ;  but  in  Places  where  there  are  no  young 
Plants  to  be  procured  near,  they  may  be  raifed  from 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  carefully  gathered  in  Autumn, 
as  foon  as  the  Scales  under  which  they  are  lodged  be¬ 
gin  to  open,  otherwife  they  will  foon  fall  out  and  be 
loft  :  The  Seeds  are  fmall,  fo  fhould  not  be  buried 
deep  in  the  Ground.  Autumn  is  the  beft  Seafon  to  fow 
them,  and  in  a  fhady  Situation  the  Plants  will  thrive 
better  than  when  they  were  expofed  to  the  full  Sun  ; 
for  in  all  Places  where  there  are  any  large  Trees,  their 
Seeds  fall,  and  the  Plants  come  up  well  without  Care  ; 
fo  that  if  the  young  Plants  are  not  deftroyed  by  Cattle, 
there  is  generally  plenty  ol  them,  in  all  the  Woods 
where  there  are  any  of  thefe  Trees.  Thefe  wild  Plants 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  fo  as  not  to  deftroy  their 
Roots.  The  Ground  where  they  are  to  be  planted, 
will  require  no  Preparation  ;  all  that  is  neceflary  to  be 
done,  is  to  loofen  the  Ground  with  a  Spade  or  Mattock, 
in  the  Places  where  the  Plants  are  to  ftand,  making 
Holes  to  receive  their  Roots,  covering  them  again  when 
the  Plants  are  placed,  clofing  the  Earth  hard  to  their 
Roots.  If  the  Plants  are  young,  and  have  not  much 
Top,  they  will  require  no  pruning  ;  but  where  they 
have  bufhy  Heads,  they  fhould  be  fhortened  to  prevent 
their  being  fhaken  and  difplaced  by  the  Wind.  When 
the  Plants  have  taken  Root,  they  will  require  no  other 
Care,  but  to  cut  down  the  great  Weeds  which  would 
over-hang  them  ;  which  may  be  done  with  a  Sickle, 
being  careful  not  to  cut  or  injure  the  young  Trees. 
This  need  not  be  repeated  oftener  than  twice  in  a  Sum¬ 
mer  the  two  firft  Years,  after  which  Time  the  Plants 
will  be  frrong  enough  to  keep  down  the  Weeds,  or  at 
leaft  be  out  of  Danger  from  them. 

Thefe  may  be  planted  any  Time  from  the  Middle  of 
Oflober  till  the  Middle  of  March ,  when  the  Ground  is 
not  frozen  ;  but  in  dry  Land  Autumn  is  the  beft  Sea¬ 
fon,  and  Spring  for  moift.  The  Diftance  they  require 
is  fix  Feet  fquare,  that  they  may  foon  cover  the  Ground, 
and  by  (landing  clofe  they  will  draw  each  other  up  ; 
for  in  Situations  where  they  are  much  expofed,  if  not 
pretty  clofe,  they  will  not  thrive  fo  well. 

If  the  Plants  take  kindly,  thev  will  be  fit  to  cut  in 
about  ten  Years  ;  and  afterward,  every  fevent’n  or  eighth 
Year,  if  dcfrgned  for  the  Broom-makers  only  ;  but 
where  they  are  intended  for  Hoops,  they  fhould  not  be 
cut  oftener  than  every  twelfth  Year. 

The  Ex  pence  of  making  thefe  Plantations,  in  Places 
where  young  Plants  can  be  eafily  procured,  will  not 
exceed  .40  /.  per  Acre,  and  the  after  Expence  of  cleaning 
about  20 j.  fo  that  the  whole  will  not  be  more  than  3  /. 
and  if 'the  Land  fo  planted  be  of  little  Value,  the  Pro¬ 
prietor  cannot  make  better  Ufe  of  his  Money  ;  for  when 
the  Wood  is  cut,  it  will  repay  the  Expence  with  Intereft, 
and  a  perpetual  Stock  left  upon  the  Ground.  I  have 
Teen  fevcral  of  thefe  Plantations  made  upon  Land  which 
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would  not  lett.  for  1  s.  per  Acre,  which  has  produced 
from  10  to  12  /.  an  Acre,  clear  of  the  Expence  in  Cut- 
ing,  and  this  every  twelfth  Year.  The  Broom-makers 
are  conftant  Cuftomcrs  for  Birch,  in  all  Places  within 
twenty  Miles  of  London ,  or  where  it  is  near  Water 
Carriage,  in  other  Parts  the  Hoop-benders  are  the  Pur- 
chafers ;  but  the  larger  Trees  are  bought  by  Turners, 
and  the  Wood  is  ufed  for  making  Ox-yokes,  and  other 
Inftruments  of  Hufbandry. 

In  the  Northern  Parts  of  Europe ,  this  Wood  is  great¬ 
ly  ufed,  for  making  Carriages  and  Wheels,  being  hard 
and  of  long  Duration.  In  France  it  is  generally  ufed  for 
making  w-ooden  Shoes.  It  makes  very  good  Fuel. 

In  fome  Places  thefe  Trees  are  tapped  in  the  Spring, 
and  the  Sap  drawn  out  to  make  Birch  Wine,  which  has 
been  recommended  for  the  Stone  and  Gravel,  as  is^lfo 
the  Sap  unfermented.  The  Bark  of  the  Birch  Tree  is 
almoft  incorruptible.  In  Sweden  the  Houfes  are  covered 
with  it,  where  it  lafts  many  Years.  It  frequently  hap¬ 
pens,  that  the  Wood  is  entirely  roten,  and  the  Bark 
perfectly  found  and  good. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Northern  Parts 
of  Europe,  and  upon  the  Alps  ;  this  rifes  about  two  of 
three  Feet  high,  having  (lender  Branches,  which  are- 
garnifhed  with  round  Leaves,  but  feldom  produces  ei¬ 
ther  male  or  female  Flowers  here.  It  is  preferved  in 
fome  curious  Gardens  for  Variety,  but  is  cf  no  Ufe. 

The  3d  and  4th  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  North  Asneri - 
ca ,  from  whence  their  Seeds  have  been  lent  to  Europe 
and  many  of  the  Plants  raifed,  which  thrive  very  faft 
here.  In  Canada  thefe  Trees  grow  to  a  large  Size, 
where  the  3d  Sort  is  called  Merifier.  The  Natives  of 
that  Country  make  Canoes  of  the  Bark  of  thefe  Trees, 
which  are  very  light,  and  of  long  Duration. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  firft,  and  are  equally  hardy  ;  fome 
of  the  Trees  do  now  begin  to  produce  their  Katkins  in 
England ,  fo  we  may  hope  to  have  Plenty  of  their  Seeds 
of  our  own  Growth,  for  at  prefent  we  are  fupplied  with 
them  from  America.  As  thefe  grow  more  vigoroufly 
than  the  common  Sort,  and  thrive  on  the  mod  barren 
Ground,  they  may  be  cultivated  to  great  Advantage  in 
England,  for  their  Wood  is  much  efteemed  in  Canada , 
where  the  Trees  grow  to  a  large  Size  :  They  are  by  no 
Means  an  unfighily  Tree  in  Parks,  for  their  Stems  are 
Strait,  the  Bark  Imooth,  and  their  Leaves  much  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  common  Birch,  fo  may  be  planted 
in  Places  where  few  other  Trees  will  thrive. 

B1DENS.  Tourn.  Injl .  R.  LI.  362.  Tab.  262.  Li*. 
Gen :  Plant.  840.  Water  Hemp  Agrimony. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  common  Empalcment  is  ere  A,  and  often  equal ,  com- 
pofed  of  fmall  oblong  concave  Leaves  ;  it  hath  a  compound 
Flower,  the  Middle  or  Difk  is  compofed  of  hermaphrodite 
Flowers,  which  are  Funncl-jbcpcd  and  quinquefd.  Thefe 
have  five  fijort  capillary  Stamina,  with  cylindrical  Summits , 
and  an  oblong  Germeti  fupporting  a  Jingle  Style  the  Length  of 
the  Stamina,  crowned  by  two  oblong  reflexed  Stigma.  The 
female  Flowers  which  compcfe  the  Border  are  naked  ;  thefe 
are  all  fucceeded  by  a  fingle  angular  obtufe  Seed ,  having  two 
or  more  Br  files  or  Teeth ,  by  which  they  fafien  themfelves  to 
whatever  pajfes  by  them  when  ripe. 

There  are  feveral  Species  of  this  Plant,  which  .are 
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I’cldom  admitted  into  Gardens,  Tome  of  which  are  com¬ 
mon  Weeds  in  England ,  therefore  I  fhall  only  mention 
thofe  which  are  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  the  curious. 

1.  Bidens  foliis  pinnatis  ferraiis  fcminibus  ereclo-con- 
Jlanttbus  calycibus  frondofis  corollis  radiatis.  Lin .  Sp.  Plant. 

832.  Water  Hemp  Agrimony  with  winged  Tawed 
Leaves,  Seeds  ftanding  ere&,  a ,  very  bufhy  Empale- 
meut,  and  radiated  Flower.  This  is  the  Bidens  Cana- 
dcnjis  lattfolia  fore  luteo.  Tourn.  Inji.  362.  Broad  leaved 
Canada  Hemp  Agrimony,  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

2.  Bidens  foliis  oblongis  integerrimis  caule  dichoiomo 
floribus  folitariis  feflilibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  832.  Hemp  Agri¬ 
mony  with  oblong  entire  Leaves,  a  Stalk  divided  into  two 
Parts,  and  a  fingle  Flower  growing  clofe  to  the  Stalk. 
Bidens  nodiflora  brunellce  folio.  Hort.  Elth.  52.  Hemp 
Agrimony,  with  a  knotted  Flower  and  Self-heal  Leaf. 

3.  Bidens  foliis  fimplicibus  ferratis  petiolatis,  floribus 
globofts,  pedunculis  elongatis  feminibus  lavibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  833.  Hemp  Agrimony  with  Tingle  fawed  Leaves 
having  Foot  Stalks,  globular  Flowers  with  longer  Foot 
Stalks,  and  fmooth  Seeds.  Bidens  flabra  floreniveo.  Hort. 
Elth.  55.  Rough  Hemp  Agrimony,  with  a  Snow-white 
Flower,  and  a  Leaf  with  three  Lobes. 

4.  Bidens  calyce  oblongo  fquamofo  feminibus  radii  co¬ 
rolla  non  decidua  cor onatis.  JuJf.  Hemp  Agrimony  with  an 
oblong  fcaly  Empalement,  and  the  Seeds  crowned  by 
the  Rays  of  the  Florets,  which  are  permanent. 

5.  Bidens  foliis  ovatis Jerratis  petiolatis ,  caule  fruti- 
cofo.  Hort.  Cliff.  399.  Flemp  Agrimony  with  oval  fawed 
Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk. 

6.  Bidens  foliis  ternatis  acutis  ferratis  caule  Jcandente 
floribus  paniculatis.  Three  leaved  Hemp  Agrimony,  with 
pointed  fawed  Lobes,  a  climbing  Stalk,  and  Flowers 
growing  in  Panicles.  This  is  the  ChryJ anthemum  trifo - 
iiatum  fcandens,  flore  luteo.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  125.  Three 
leaved  climbing  Corn  Marigold,  with  a  yellow  Flower 
and  a  long  bearded  Seed  with  two  Teeth. 

q.  Bidens  poll  is  ovatis  Jerratis ,  inj'erioribus  oppofitis, 
fuperioribus  ternatis  intermeclio  majore.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 

833.  Hemp  Agrimony  with  oval  fawed  Leaves,  the 
lower  ones  growing  oppofite,  but  the  upper  having  three 
Lobes,  the  Middle  of  which  is  the  largcft.  This  is  the 
Chryfanthemum  conyzoides  nodiflorum  femine  rojlrato  bi- 
dertte.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  126.  Corn  Marigold  like  Flea- 
bane,  with  a  knotted  Flower  and  double  bearded  Seed. 

The  fir  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  Maryland , 
and  Canada ,  where  it  is  often  a  troublefome  Weed.  It 
rifes  about  3  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  horizontal 
Branches  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  deeply  fawed 
on  their  Edges  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches,  in  frnall  Clutters,  which  are  yellow,  and 
fucceeded  by  oblong  fquare  Seeds,  having  two  crooked 
Horns,  by  which  they  fatten  themfelves  to  the  Clothes 
of  thofe  who  pafs  near  them.  There  are  two  Sorts  of 
this,  one  whofe  Flowers  have  a  fhort  Empalement,  which 
is  T our  he for  Vs  broad  leaved  Canada  Bidens ;  the  other 
hath  a  leafy  Empalement,  and  is  by  Juffleu  diftinguifhed 
by  the  Title  of  Capite  foliofo.  But  I  am  not  very  fure 
of  their  being  diftindf  Species,  though  I  have  many 
Years  cultivated  both  ;  for  their  Seeds  when  ripe  fpread 
To  far,  that  in  a  frnall  Garden,  they  cannot  be  kept  fe- 
parate.  It  is  eaffly  propagated  by  Seeds  fown  in  Spring, 
in  open  Situation,  where  if  they  are  permitted  to 
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fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring, 
and  two  or  three  of  them  maybe  tranfplantcd  where  they 
are  togrow,  and  after  they  are  rooted,  will  require  no  far¬ 
ther  Care.  This  is  annual,  and  decays  foon  after  the 
Seeds  are  ripe. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  warm  Countries.  This, 
is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  near  3  Feet  high,  dividing 
upward  into  feveral  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
oblong  entire  Leaves;  the  Flowers  come  out  fingle  at 
the  Divifions  of  the  Branches,  fitting  clofe  ;  thefe  are 
white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmooth  Seeds. 

This  Sort  mutt  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in 
Spring,  and  afterward  treated  like  other  hardy  annuals, 
planting  them  into  the  full  Ground  the  latter  End  of 
May.  They  flower  in  June ,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  in 
Autumn,  foon  after  which  the  Plants  will  decay. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina,  and  at 
Campeachy ,  from  whence  the  late  Dr.  Houfoun  fent  me 
the  Seeds.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  3 
Feet  high,  dividing  upward  into  many  flender  Branches, 
whofe  Joints  are  far  afunder  ;  the  Leaves  come  out  by 
Pairs  at  each  Joint,  upon  long  flender  Foot  Stalks,  which 
are  oval,  ending  in  a  Point.  The  Flowers  grow  at  the 
Extremity  of  the  Branches,  in  frnall  globular  Heads, 
very  white,  ftanding  upon  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fmooth  Seeds.  This  mutt  be  fown  upon  a  hot 
Bed,  and  treated  as  the  former.  It  flowers  .and  feeds 
about  the  fame  Time. 

The  Seeds  of  the  4th  Sort  were  fent  from  Peru  to  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Paris ,  where  it  has  flourifhed  a  few 
Years  paft,  and  the  Plants  have  produced  Seeds  there, 
which  have  been  communicated  to  feveral  curious  Gar¬ 
dens  in  Europe.  The  Seeds  were  fent  me  in  the  Year 
1753,  and  the  following  Summer  the  Plants  flowered, 
and  produced  good  Seeds  in  the  Cbelfea  Garden.  It  rifes 
to  the  Height  of  4  Feet;  the  Stalks  become  hard  and 
ligneous,  and  divide  into  many  Branches,  garnifhed  with 
oblong  fmooth  Leaves,  which  are  entire;  thefe  are 
placed  oppofite  by  Pairs :  At  the  Extremity  of  the 
Branches  the  Flowers  are  produced,  each  ftanding  Tingle 
upon  a  Foot  Stalk  garnffhed  with  fmaller  Leaves,  clofe 
to  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower.  This  Empalement 
is  compofed  of  many  Scales,  placed  imbricatim ,  like  the 
Tiles  on  a  Houfe,and  clofely  embrace  the  Flower,  which 
is  compofed  of  a  Border  of  female  Flowers,  having  each 
one  Leaf,  {Fetched  out  like  a  Tongue,  forming  the  Ray 
of  the  Flower ;  and  in  the  Center  are  many  hermaphro¬ 
dite  Flowers,  which  are  tubulous,  and  thefe  compofe  the 
Difk  of  the  Flower  :  Each  of  thefe  have  five  flender 
Stamina,  fupporting  a  globular  Summit.  In  the  Center 
is  placed  the  Germen,  which  becomes  a  Angle  oblong 
Seed.  The  whole  of  the  Flower  continues,  and  never 
falls  off;  fo  that  when  the  Seeds  are  ripe,  the  Rays  of 
the  Flower  are  remaining  firm,  and  only  change  their 
Colour,  adhering  fo  clofely  to  the  Seeds,  as  to  render  it 
difficult  to  part  them.  The  Flowers  when  blown  are  as 
large  as  thofe  of  the  common  Marigold,  and  are  of  a 
yellow  Colour. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  mutt  be  fown  upon  a  hot  Bed 
in  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  ceme  up,  they  rauft  be 
tranfplanted  to  another  hot  Bed,  to-  bring  them  forward; 
but  they  mutt:  not  be  drawn  too  much,  which  will  ren¬ 
der  them  very  weak ;  therefore  when  the  W eather  is 
U  favourable, 
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favourable,  they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  Air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them.  By  the  Beginning  cf  June  they  fhould 
be  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air  by  Degrees,  and  about 
the  Middle  of  that  Month,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted, 
with  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  fome  of  them  into 
Pots,  and  others  into  warm  Borders,  (hading  them  until 
they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which  they  will  require  no 
farther  Care,  but  to  water  them  in  dry  Weather.  In 
Ju’y  the  Plants  will  flower,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  in 
O  Bober,  fcon  after  which  the  Plants  decay.  But  in  wet 
cold  Seafons  the  Seeds  will  not  ripen  in  England,  unlefs 
the  Plants  are  fheltered  under  Glafles. 

The  5th  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  to  the  Height 
of  6  or  7  Feet,  dividing  into  many  Branches,  whofe 
Joints  are  very  diftant,  at  each  of  which  aTe  placed  two 
'oval  Leaves,  which  are  (lightly  fawed  on  their  Edges, 
and  have  fnort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches  in  fmall  Clutters,  each  (land¬ 
ing  upon  a  long  naked  Foot  Stalk  ;  thefe  are  iucceeded 
by  fiat  Seeds,  having  two  fhort  Teeth  at  their  Extremity. 
I  received  the  Seeds  from  Carthagena  in  New  Spain. 
This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  fovvn  on  a  hot  Bed  in  Spring ; 
and  when  the  Plants  are  (it  to  remove,  they  mutt  be 
each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot 
Bed,  and  treated  as  other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame 
Countries,  and  in  Autumn  placed  in  the  Stove:  The  fol¬ 
lowing  Summer  they  will  flower  and  produce  Seeds,  but 
the  Plants  will  abide  fome  Years  with  proper  Manage¬ 
ment. 

The  6th  Sort  rifes  with  a  climbing  (lender  Stalk,  to 
the  Height  of  10  Feet,  dividing  into  many  Branches, 
garnifhed  with  trifoliate  fawed  Leaves :  The  Flowers 
grow  in  large  Panicles  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they 
are  yellow,  and  fucceeded  By  fiat  Seeds  having  twTo 
Teeth.  This  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from  whence 
I  received  the  Seeds.  It  mutt  be  treated  as  the  former 
Sort,  and  the  Plants  will  continue  two  or  three  Years. 

The  7  th  Sort  is  annual.  It  rifes  about  2  Feet  high, 
and  fends  out  feveral  lateral  Shoots,  which  at  the  Bottom 
have  oval  Leaves  placed  by  Pairs  at  the  Joints,  but  up¬ 
ward  they  are  trifoliate,  the  middle  Lobe  being  very 
large,  and  the  two  fide  ones  fmall ;  the  Flowers  are 
produced  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  upon  fhort  leafy 
Foot  Stalks,  and  are  yellow,  but  very  fmall.  It  flowers 
in  July,  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn  and  mutt  be  fown  on 
a  hot  Bed,  and  treated  as  the  2d  Sort. 

BIFOLIUM,  Twybladc.  See  Ophrys. 

BIGNONIA.  Pourn.  Inf.  164.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  677. 
Trumpet  Flower,  or  Scarlet  Jafmine. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  is  Cup-fhaped,  quinquefid,  and  gJ  one 
Leap'.  .  The  Flower  is  of  the  r in gent,  or  grinning  Kind,  tu- 
bulous,  with  long  Chaps,  which  are  Jwelling ,  and  Bell- 
Jljaped ,  divided  into  fve  Parts  at  the  Pop ;  the  two  upper 
Segments  are  reflexed ,  and  the-  under  fpread  open  ;  it  bath 
four  AwLJhaped  Stamina,  (horter  than  the  Petal,  two 
logger  than  the  other,  having  oblong  reflexed  Summits.  Jn 
the  Center  is  an  oblong  Germen,  fupporting  a.  Jlender  Style, 
crowned  by  a  roundiflj  Stigma.  7 he  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  bivalve  Pod,  with  two  Cells,  filled  with  compref- 
fed  winged  Seeds,  lying  over  each  other  imbricatim. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Big  NOKIA  foliis  pinnatis,  fdiolij  incifis,  geniculis 
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radical  is.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  217.  Bignonia  with  winged 
Leaves,  which  are  cut  on  their  Edges,  and  Roots  coming 
out  at  their  Joints.  This  is  the  Bignonia  Americana 
Fraxini  folio  fore  amplo  Phoenicia.  Pourn.  Infl.  164. 
American  Bignonia  with  an  Afh  Leaf,  and  a  large  Scarlet 
Flower,  commonly  called  Trumpet  Flower. 

2.  Bignonia  foliis  pinnatis  minoribus,  foliolis  mucro- 
natis,  marginibus  ferratis  geniculis  radicatis.  Bignonia 
with  fmalier  winged  Leaves,  ending  in  a  (harp  Point, 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  Roots  coming  from  the  Joints. 
Bignonia  fraxini  Joliis,  coccineo  f  ore  minor e.  Catejb.  Afh- 
leavcd  Bignonia,  with  a  fmalier  Scarlet  Flower. 

3.  Bignonia  foliis  flmplicibus' cordati s ,  caule  ereBo, 
floribus  diandris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  6 22.  Bignonia  with 
fingle  Heart-Ihaped  Leaves,  an  upright  Stalk,  and 
Flowers  with  two  Stamina.  This  is  th z  Bignonia  CJrucu 
foliis.  Catefb.  Carol.  1.  p.  49.  Bignonia  with  Anotto 
Leaves,  a  dull  white  Flower  fpotted  with  purple  and 
yellow  within,  commonly  called  Catalpa: 

4.  Bignonia  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  lanceolatis  acutis 
ferratis ,  caule  ereBo,  floribus  paniculatis  ere  Bis.  Bigno¬ 
nia  with  winged  Leaves,  having  acute  fawed  Lobes,  an  * 
upright  Stalk,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Panicles  ere£t. 
Bignonia  arbor  fore  luteo.  Plum.  Sp.  Plant.  5.  Tree  Big¬ 
nonia  with  a  yellow  Flower,  and  an  Afh  Leaf. 

5.  Bignonia  foliis  conjugatis  cirrhofts  foliolis  cordate - 
lanceolatis  foliis  imis  flmplicibus.  Vtr.  Cliff.  59.  Bignonia 
with  conjugated  Leaves,  having  Tendrils  ;  the  Leaves 
Spear-ihaped,  and  the  lower  Leaves  fingle.  This  is  the 
Bignonia  Americana.  Breyn.  Ic.  33.  American  Bignonia , 
putting  out  Tendrils,  and  a  fhort  Pod. 

6.  Bignonia  foliis  conjugatis ,  cirrho  brevifflmo  arcu- 
ato  tripartito.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  623.  Bignonia  with  jointed 
Leaves,  and  fhort  arched  Tendrils,  divided  into  three 
Parts.  This  is  the  Bignonia  Americana  capreolis  aduncis 
donata,  filiqud  longiflflmd.  Pourn.  American  Bignonia 
putting  out  crooked  Tendrils,  and  a  very  long  Pod. 

7.  Bignonia  foliis  conjugatis  cirrhofts,  foliolis  ovatis 
acuminatis  undatis  perennentibus.  Bignonia  with  jointed 
Leaves,  having  Tendrils,  whofe  Lobes  are  oval,  pointed, 
waved,  and  ever-green. 

8.  Bignonia  foliis  flmplicibus  lanceolatis  caule  volubilr. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  623.  Bignonia  with  fingle  Spear-ihaped 
Leaves,  and  a  twining  Stalk.  This  is  the  Jafminum  lu- 
teum  odor  at  mn  Virginianum.  Park.  Catejb.  1.  p.  53. 
Yellow  fweet-feented  Jafmine  of  Virginia,  which  is 
climbing  and  ever-green. 

9.  Bignonia  foliis  digitatis  integerrimis.  Hort.  Clifl. 
497.  Bignonia  with  fingered  Leaves,  which  are  entire. 
Bignonia  arbor pentaphylla  florerofeo.  Plum.  Sp.  Plant.  5. 
Five  leaved  Tree  Bignonia  with  a  Rofe  Flower. 

10.  Bignonia  foliis  imis  digitatis,  fuperioribus  fim- 
plicibus  vel  tsrnatis ,  caule  ere  Bo  arbor  eo.  Bignonia  with 
under  Leaves  fingered,  the  upper  fingle,  or  trifoliate,  and 
an  upright  Tree  Stem.  This  is  the  Leucoxylon  arbor  ft - 
liquofa,  quinis  foliis,  floribus  Nerii,  alato  femine.  Pluk . 
Aim.  Tree  Milkwood,  having  Pods,  with  five  Leaves, 
the  Oleander  Flower,  and  winged  Seed  ;  called  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  White;  or  Milkwood,  and  Tulip  Flower. 

11.  Bignonia  foliis  conjugatis  cirrhofts,  foliolis  cor - 
dato-ovatis ,  floribus  racemofo-paniculatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
623.  Bignonia  with  jointed  Leaves,  having  Tendrils,  the 
Lobes  oval  aod  Heart-fhaped,  and  Flowers  in  branching 

Pansies. 
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Panicle?.  Bignenia  bifolia  fcandens ,  fiote  violaceo  odoro, 
Plum.  Cat.  5.  Climbing  two  leaved  Bignonia ,  with  a 
fweet  Violet  Flower,  and  a  hard  oval  Fruit. 

12.  Bignonia foltis  bipinnatis  foliolis  lanceolatis  inte- 
gris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  625.  Bignonia  with  double  winged 
Leaves,  entire  and  Spear-fhaped.  This  is  the  Arbor 
Guajaci  latiore  folio,  Bignonia  flore  cceruleo .  Catejh.  Carol. 
1.  p.  42.  commonly  called  Baftard  Guajacum. 

1 3.  Bignonia  foliis  conjugatis  cirrhofs-foliolis  cordatis 
foliis  imis  ternatis.  Vir.  Cliff.  60.  Bignonia  with  jointed 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  having  Tendrils,  and  the  under 
Leaves  trifoliate.  This  is  the  Pfeudo  Apocynum  fcliculis 
ntaximis  obtuffs.  Mor.  Hijl.  3.  p.  62.  baftard  Dogfbane 
with  large  blunt  Leaves,  and  large  winged  Seeds. 

14.  Bi  GNONIA  foliis  conjugatis  cirrhofts  foliolis  cordato- 
cvatis  fubtus  pubcjcentibus ,  fori  bus  panicidatis  ftliquis  lon- 
giffmis  compreffts.  Bigqonia  with  jointed  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves,  hairy  beneath,  and  having  Tendrils,  Flowers 
growing  in  Panicles,  and  long  comprefled  Pods.  This 
is  the  Bignonia  bijolia  frntefcens ,  foliis  fubtus  villofs , 
Houf.  Cat.  Two  leaved  ftirubby  Bignonia ,  with  Leaves 
hairy  on  their  under  Side,  and  long  comprefied  Pods. 

15.  Bignonia  foliis  ternatis  glabris,  foliolis  ovatis 
acuminatis,  caule  fruticojo  ramofo ,  foribus  paniculatis, 
ftliquis  compreffts.  Smooth  three  leaved  Bignonia ,  with 
oval  Lobes  ending  in  a  Point,  a  fhrubby  branching  Stalk, 
Flowers  growing  in  Panicles,  and  comprefied  Pods.  Big - 
ncniafrutejcens  triphylla  glabra.  Houf.  Cat.  Smooth  ghree 
leaved  fhrubby  Bignonia  with  long  comprefled  Pods. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Canada , 
and  the  2d  in  Carolina  ;  they  have  both  been  old 
Inhabitants  of  the  Englijh  Gardens,  but  the  1  ft  is  the 
moll  common  in  Europe.  Thefe  have  been  fuppofed  to 
be  the  fame,  but  there  is  a  great  Difference;  the  ill: 
having  much  larger  Leaves,  compofed  of  a  greater  Num¬ 
ber  of  Lobes,  which  are  longer,  and  deeper  cut  on  their 
Edges ;  tire  Flowers  are  larger,  and  of  a  paler  Colour, 
and  the  Pods  longer.  This  Sort  frequently  produces 
Pods  in  England,  but  the  2d  has  had  not  the  leaft  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  any,  though  the  Plants  are  as  large,  and  have 
grown  in  the  fame  Situation  many  Years.  Thefe  Dif¬ 
ferences  are  conftant  from  Seeds,  fo  they  are  not  feminal 
Variations. 

Thefe  have  large  rough  Stems,  which  fend  out  many 
weak  trailing  Branches,  putting  out  Roots  at  their  Joints, 
which  fallen  themfelves  to  the  Trees  in  their  natural 
Places  of  Growth,  whereby  they  climb  to  a  great 
Fleight  ;  and  in  Europe,  where  they  are  generally  planted 
againft  Walls,  they  fallen  themfelves  thereto  by  their 
Roots,  which  llrike  into  the  Mortar  of  the  Joints,  fo 
ftrongly,  as  to  lupport  their  Branches,  and  will  rife  to 
the  Height  of  40  or  50  Feet.  The  Branches  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  winged  Leaves  at  every  Joint,  placed  oppo- 
fite,  which  are  compofed  of  four  Pair  of  final]  Leaves, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  and  end  in  a  long  iharp  Point.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  at  the  Ends  of  the  Shoots  of  the  fame  Year, 
in  large  Bunches;  thefe  have  long  fweliing  Tubes, 
fhaped  fomc-what  like  a  Trumpet,  from  whence  they 
had  their  Name.  They  are  of  an  Orange  Colour,  and 
appear  the  Beginning  of  Augtff. 

The  2d  Sort  is  like  the  iff,  but  the  Leaves  are 
frna^er ;  the  Lobes  are  placed  clofer,  and  the  Flowers 
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not  fo  large,  but  of  a  beautiful  red  Colour ;  thefe  appear 
at  the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  are  very  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  the 
open  Air;  but  as  they  have  trailing  Branches,  they 
muff  be  fupported  ;  therefore  they  are  ufually  planted 
againft  Walls,  or  Buildings,  where,  if  they  have  Room, 
they  will  fpread  to  a  great  Diftance,  and  rife  very  high, 
fo  are  very  proper  for  covering  Buildings,  which  are  un- 
fightly.  They  may  alfo  be  trained  up  againft  the  Stems 
of  Trees,  where  they  may  be  fo  managed,  as  to  make 
a  fine  Appearance  when  they  are  in  flower.  . 

They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  but  the  young  Plants 
fo  raifed  do  not  flower  in  lefs  than  (even  or  eight  Years ; 
therefore  thofe  which  are  propagated  by  Cuttings  or 
Layers,  from  flowering  Plants,  are  moil  efteemed,  be- 
caufe  they  will  flower  in  two  or  three  Years  after  planting. 
The  old  Plants  alfo  fend  out  many  Suckers  from  their 
Roots,  which  may  be  taken  off,  and  tranfplanted  where 
they  are  to  remain,  for  thefe  Plants  will  not  tranfplant 
fafely  if  they  are  old. 

The  neceflary  Culture  for  thefe  Plants  after  they  are 
eftablifhed,  is  to  cut  away  all  the  fmall  weak  Shoots  of 
the  former  Year  in  Winter,  and  ftiorten  the  ftrong  ones 
to  about  2  Feet  long,  that  young  Shoots  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  flowering  the  following  Summer  ;  thefe  Plants 
are  of  long  Duration  ;  for  fome  which  have  been  planted 
more  than  fixty  Years,  are  now  very  vigorous,  and  pro¬ 
duce  Flowers  in  Plenty  every  Seafon. 

If  thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  they  fhould 
be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  to  bring  up  the  Plants, 
which  fhould  be  foon  inured  to  the  open  Air,  to  prevent 
their  being  drawn  up  weak;  and  the  firft  Winter  thefe 
young  Plants  fhould  be  fereened  from  hard  Froft,  which 
will  kill  their  tender  Shoots;  but  the  Spring  following 
they  may  be  planted  in  the  lull  Ground,  in  a  Nurfery 
Bed,  at  a  Foot  Diftance  from  each  other,  where  they 
may  remain  one  or  two  Years  to  get  Strength,  and  af¬ 
terwards  planted  where  they  are  deftgned  to  grow. 

The  3d  Sort  was  brought  into  England  by  Mr.  Catefbf,. 
about  30  Years  paft,  who  found  it  growing  naturally  on 
the  Back  of  South  Carolina ,  at  a  great  Diftance  from  the 
Engliff  Settlements,  and  brought  the  Seeds  to  Charles 
Town ,  where  the  Inhabitants  have  propagated  and  dif- 
perfed  it  through  moft  of  the  Engliff  Settlements  in  North- 
America.  It  is  alfo  now  very  plenty  in  the  Englijh  Gar¬ 
dens,  efpecially  near  London ,  where  there  are  fome  of 
them  near  20  Feet  high,  with  large  Stems. 

This  rifes  with  an  upright  Stem,  covered  with  a 
fmooth  brown  Bark,  and  fends  out  many  ftrong  lateral 
Branches,  garnifhed  with  very  large  Heart-fhaped  Leaves, 
placed  oppofite  at  every  joint.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  large  branching  Panicles  toward  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  and  are  of  a  dirty  white  Colour,  with  a  few 
purple  Spots,  and  faint  Stripes  of  yellow  on  their  Infide. 
The  Tube  of  the  Flower  is  much  lhorter,  and  the  upper 
Part  more  expanded,  than  thofe  of  the  two  former  Sorts, 
and  the  Segments  are  deeper  cut,  and  waved  on  their 
Edges.  The  Flowers  are  in  America  fucceeded  by  very 
long  taper  Pods,  filled  with  flat  winged  Seeds,  lying  over 
each  other  like  the  Scales  of  Fifn.  In  England  there  has 
not  as  yet  been  any  of  the  Pods  produced  ;  but  the  Seeds 
are  annually  brought  over  from  South  Carolina.  Thefe 
fhould  be  fown  in  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot 
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Bed  to  bring  up  the  Plants,  which  fhould  be  inured  to 
the  open  Air  by  Degrees,  and,  in  the  Beginning  of  June, 
placed  abroad  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  till  Autumn,  when 
they  fhould  be  put  under  a  common  Frame  to  fcreen 
them  from  Froft  in  Winter  ;  but  in  mild  Weather  they 
mud  be  fully  expofed  to  the  open  Air.  The  following 
Spring  thefe  may  be  taken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted 
in  aNurfery  Bed,  in  a  warm  Situation,  where  they  may 
remain  two  Years  to  get  Strength,  and  afterwards 
planted  in  the  Places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 
Thefe  Plants,  when  young,  are  frequently  injured  by 
Froff,  for  they  fhoot  pretty  late  in  the  Autumn,  fo  that 
the  early  F rolls  often  kill  the  Extremity  of  their 
Branches ;  but  as  the  Plants  advance  in  Strength,  they 
become  more  hardy,  and  are  feldom  injured  but  in  very 
fevere  Winters.  It  is  late  in  the  Spring  before  thefe 
Trees  come  out,  which  has  often  caufed  Perfons  to  be¬ 
lieve  they  were  dead,  and  fome  have  been  fo  imprudent, 
as  to  cut  them  down  on  that  Suppofition,  before  the  Tree 
was  fo  well  known. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which  fhould 
be  planted  in  Pots  in  the  Spring  before  the  Trees  begin 
to  pufh  out  their  Shoots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot  Bed,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  in  the 
Mifldleef  the  Day,  and  refrefh  them  occafionally  with 
Water,  which  mult  not  be  given  to  them  in  too  great 
Plenty.  In  about  fix  Weeks  thefe  will  have  taken  Root, 
and  made  Shoots  above,  fo  fhould  have  Plenty  of  Air 
admitted  to  them  conllantly,  and  hardened  by  Degrees 
to  bear  the  open  Air,  into  which  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  feedling 
Plants,  and  the  Spring  following  planted  out  into  a 
Nuiftry  Bed,  as  before  directed. 

As  thefe  Trees  have  very  large  Leaves,  they  require 
a  fheltered  Situation,  for  where  they  are  much  expofed 
to  fcrong  Winds,  their  Leaves  are  often  torn  and  ren¬ 
dered  ur Tightly,  and  many  Times  their  Branches  fplit 
and  broken,  their  Leaves  being  fo  large,  that  the  Wind 
has  great  Force  againft  them.  Thefe  produce  their 
Flow'ers  in  Augujl,  they  delight  in  a  light  moift  Soil, 
where  they  make  great  Progrefs,  and  in  a  few  Years  will 
produce  Flowers.  It  is  generally  known  in  the  Gardens 
by  the  Indian  Title  of  Catalpa. 

The  4th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  warmer  Parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  it  was  difcovered  by  Father  Plmnier,  who 
made  a  Drawing  of  it,  and  gave  the  Title  of  Clematitis  to 
it,  which  he  afterward  altered  to  Bignonia,  when  he  be¬ 
came  better  acquainted  with  Tourneforf s  Syjlem  of  Bo¬ 
tany.  This  rifes  with  an  upright  Stem,  to  the  Height  of 
iioriqFeet,  fending  out  many  Side  Branches,  gar- 
nifhed  at  every  Joint  by  two  long  winged  Leaves  placed 
oppofite  ;  the  I  mall  Leaves  which  compofe  thefe,  are 
long  and  Spear-fhaped,  ending  in  a  Point,  and  fligfitly 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  each  Leaf  being  compofed  of  fix 
Pair,  and  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  loofe  Panicles  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
and  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of'the  other  Species,  but  fpread 
open  more  at  the  Top.  Thefe  are  yellow,  and  fucceeded 
by  compreffed  Pods  about  6  Inches  long,  having  2  Rows 
of  flat  winged  Seeds,  like  thole  of  the  other  Species. 

I  received  this  Sort  ftrll  in  1729,  from  La  Vera  Cruz , 
where  the  late  Dr.  Houjlon  found  it  growing  naturally  in 
great  Plenty ;  I  fmce  received  the  Seed  of  it  from  the 
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-Itland  of  Berbudi 7,  by  the  Title  of  Candle  Wood. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown 
on  a  hot  Bed and  the  Plants  afterward  tranfplanted  into 
feparale  final!  Pots,  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed,  to  bring  the  Plants  for¬ 
ward,  that  they  may  obtain  Strength  before  Winter  ;  in 
the  Autumn  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Bark  Stove, 
and  during  the  Winter  fhould  have  but  little  Water,  but 
in  Summer  they  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  it, 
but  not  given  in  too  great  Plenty.  The  Plants  fhould 
conftantly  remain  in  the  Bark  Stove,  and  be  treated  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  other  tender  Plants  from  thofe 
Countries.  The  third  Year  from  Seed  they  will  flower, 
but  they  do  not  produce  Seeds  in  England. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and  other 
Parts  of  America  ;  this  hath  very  {lender  trailing  Stalks, 
which  muft  be  Supported  ;  where  it  naturally  grows,  the 
Branches  fallen  themfelves  by  their  Tendrils  to  whatever 
Plants  are  near  them,  and  extend  to  a  great  Diftance  : 
In  this  Country  they  require  the  Aftiftance  of  a  Wall 
with  a  good  Afpeft,  for  they  are  impatient  of  much  Cold, 
fo  fhould  be  covered  in  fevere  Froft  ;  the  Branches  are 
cloalhed  with  oblong  Leaves,  which  remain  green  all 
the  Year  ;  thefe  are  often  fingle  at  Bottom,  but  upward 
are  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite  at  each  Joint ;  the  Flowers 
are  produced  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  which  are 
yellow  arid  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Foxglove  ;  thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  Augu ft,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Pods  in  this 
Country.  This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  and  treated  as  the  1  ft 
and  2d  Sorts.  The  ground  about  the  Roots  of  thefe 
Plants,  fhould  be  covered  in  Autumn  with  fome  old 
Tanners  Bark  to  keep  out  the  Froft  in  Winter;  and  in  very 
fevere  Froft,  the  Branches  fhould  be  covered  with  Mats, 
to.  prevent  their  being  deftroyed.  With  this  Manage¬ 
ment  I  have  had  the  Plants  flower  very  well  in  the  Chelfea 
Garden. 

The  6th  Sort  hath  flender  Stalks  like  the  former, 
which  require  the  fame  Support ;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  fmail  oval  Leaves,  entire,  and  placed  oppofite  by 
Pairs  on  each  Side,  at  every  Joint ;  at  the  fame  Places 
come  out  the  Tendrils,  by  which  they  fallen  themfelves 
to  the  Plants  which  grow  near  them  ;  thefe  end  in  three 
dillindt  Parts  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Leaves,  which  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former 
Sort,  but  fmaller,  and  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  this 
Country.  This  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  and  the 
Bahama  Ifands,  but  will  live  in  the  open  Air,  if  planted 
againft  a  South  Wall  and  fheltered  in  very  fevere  Froft. 
It  is  propagated  as  the  former  Sort. 

The  7  th  Sort  hath  very  weak  flender  Branches,  which 
put  out  Tendrils  at  the  Joints,  by  which  they  fallen 
themfelves  to  the  neighbouring  Plants  :  At  each  Joint 
there  are  four  Leaves,  two  on  each  Side  oppofite  ;  thefe 
are  oval,  pointed,  and  waved  on  their  Edges,  of  a  bright 
Green,  and  continue  through  the  Year  ;  the  Branches 
ramble  very  far  where  they  have  Room  ;  but  I  have  not 
feen  any  Flowers  produced  on  them,  though  there  are 
feveral  very  large  Plants  in  the  Gardens.  I  received  this 
Sort  from  La  Vera  Cruz,  in  New  Spain  ;  it  thrives  againft 
a  warm  Wall  in  the  open  Air  very  well,  with  the  fame 
Treatment  as  the  two  former  Sorts. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  h\  South  Carolina,  ^jhere 
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it  fpreads  over  the  Hedges,  and  at  the  Seafon  of  flow¬ 
ering,  perfumes  the  Air  to  a  great  Diftance ;  it  alfo 
grows  in  Virginia ,  but  not  in  fo  great  Plenty  as  at  Ca¬ 
rolina  ;  the  Inhabitants  there  call  it  yellow  Jafmine,  I 
fuppofe  from  the  fweet  Odour  of  its  Flowers.  This  rifes 
with  flender  Stalks,  which  twift  themfelves  round  the 
neighbouring  Plants,  and  mount  to  aconfiderableHeight ; 
the  Branches  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  pointed  Leaves, 
which  come  out  Angle  and  oppofite  to  each  other  at 
every  Joint ;  thefe  are  ever-green.  The  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  at  every  Joint,  fome- 
times  but  two,  at  other  Times  four  at  each  Joint ;  thefe 
ftand  eredf,  are  Trumpet-fhaped,  yellow,  and  have  a 
very  fweet  Scent,  in  the  Countries  where  they  naturally 
grow  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  taper  Pods,  filled 
with  fmall  winged  Seeds. 

The  Plants  of  this  Sort,  when  young,  are  impatient 
of  Cold,  fo  muff  be  fheltered  in  Winter  until  they  have 
obtained  Strength,  when  they  fhould  be  planted  againft 
a  warm  Wall,  and  in  Winter  protected  from  Froft  by 
Coverings  of  Mats,  and  the  Ground  about  their  Roots 
covered  with  Tan.  With  this  Management  I  have  had 
them  flower  very  well  in  the  Cheljea  Garden.  It  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  as  the  former  Sorts. 

The  9th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Jamaica.  This  rifes 
with  an  upright  Stem,  near  20  Feet  high,  fending  out 
many  lateral  Branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  white 
Bark.  The  Leaves  come  out  oppofite  at  the  Joints, 
upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  thefe  are  compofed  of  five  oval 
fliff  Leaves,  joined  at  one  Center  at  their  Bafe,  where 
they  are  narrow,  but  widen  toward  the  Top,  where 
they  are  rounded  andobtufe.  Thefe  are  of  a  pale  green, 
inclining  to  white  on  their  under  Side  ;  the  Flowers  are 
produced  at  the  Ends  of  the  Branches,  four  or  five  to¬ 
gether,  on  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  they  are  narrow  at 
Bottom,  but  the  Tube  enlarges  upward,  and  at  the  Top 
fpreads  open  wide.  They  are  of  a  pale  bluifh  Colour, 
fmell  fweet,  and  are  fucceeded  by  taper  crooked  Pods 
about  4  Inches  long,  which  are  filled  with  oval  com- 
prefled  Seeds,  with  Wings  of  a  Silver  Colour. 

This  Sort  will  not  thrive  in  England ,  but  in  a  Stove. 
It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot 
bed  and  the  Plants  treated  as  the  4th  Sort. 

The  loth  Sort  I  received  from  Barbadoes ,  by  the 
Title  of  White  Wood,  where  it  rifes  with  an  upright 
Stem,  to  the  Heigh t‘of  43  Feet ;  and  the  Seeds  are  dif- 
perled  by  Wind  to  the  neighbouring  Lands,  where  the 
Plants  come  up  in  great  Plenty.  This  and  the  former 
Sort  have  been  generally  conlounded,  and  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fame  ;  but  the  growing  Plants  are  extremely  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  for  the  under  Leaves  of  this  are  fometimes  com¬ 
pofed  of  five,  at  other  times  of  four  oval  Leaves  ;  and 
on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches,  they  come  out  fingle, 
placed  by  Pairs  oppofite  :  Thefe  are  as  large  as  thofe  of 
the  Bay  Tree,  of  equal  Thicknefs,  and  round  at  their  End ; 
each  of  thefe  have  a  long  Foot  Stalk,  whereas  thofe  of 
the  former  join,  at  their  Bafe  to  one  Center.  The 
Flowers  of  this  Sort  are  produced  Angle,  at  the  Wings 
of  the  Leaves,  which  have  a  narrow  Tube  near  2  Inches 
long,  but  fpread  open  very  wide  at  the  Top,  where  they 
are  cut  into  five  unequal  Segments,  fringed  on  their 
Borders.  The  Flowers  are  white,  and  have  an  agreeable 
Ojfour,  but  the  Pod  I  hav$  not  feen. 
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This  Plant  muff  be  prelerved  in  the  Bark  Stove,  and 
treated  as  the  4th  Sort.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  but 
will  take  Root  from  Cuttings  in  Summer,  if  planted  in 
Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  Bark  Bed.  It  has  flowered  fe- 
veral  Years  in  the  Cbelfea  Garden,  in  Augujt. 

The  i  ith  Sort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz ,  thi» 
rifes  with  ligneous  Stalks,  which  put  out  Tendrils  at  the 
Joints,  whereby  they  fatten  themfelves  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Plants  ;  the  Leaves  come  out  double,  on  each 
Side  the  Branches,  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  two  at 
each  Joint  oppofite,  which  are  Heart-fhaped  and  entire, 
having  a  fine  hairy  Down  on  their  under  Side.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  Ends  of  the  Branches, 
which  are  tubulous,  and  do  not  fpread  much  at  the  Top  ; 
they  are  of  a  Violet  Colour,  and  fmell  very  fweet.  Thefe 
in  their  native  Country  are  fucceeded  by  oval,  hard, 
ligneous  Seed  VelTels,  which  open  in  lour  Parts,  and  are 
full  of  comprcfled  winged  Seeds. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  fown  on  a  hot  Bed, 
and  the  Plants  mutt  be  treated  as  the  fourth  Sort ;  they 
will  not  thrive  here  unlefs  placed  in  the  Bark  Stove. 

The  1  2th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama  Iflandr^ 
from  whence  Mr.  Catejby  fent  the  Seeds  in  1724,  and 
many  of  the  Plants  were  raifed  in  the  Gardens  near  Lon¬ 
don.  This  rifes  to  the  Height  of  20  Feet,  where  it 
grows  naturally,  fending  out  many  lateral  Branches,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  compound  winged  Leaves,  each  having 
eleven  alternate  Wings,  with  Spear-fhaped  fmall  Lobes, 
which  grow  alternate,  and  are  entire  ;  at  the  Ends  of 
the  Branches  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  very  loofe 
Panicles;  the  Foot  Stalks  branching  into  three  or  four, 
each  futtaining  a  fingle  blue  Flower,  with  a  longfwelling 
Tube,  cut  into  five  unequal  Segments  at  the  Top,  where 
it  fpreads  open.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
Seed  Veflels,  which  open  in  two  Parts,  and  are  filled 
with  flat  winged  Seeds. 

The  13th  Sort  hath  a  woody  Stem,  fending  out  many 
Branches,  which  have  four  narrow  Borders  or  Wings 
running  longitudinally,  fo  as  to  refemble  a  fquare  Stalk; 
the  Leaves  are  produced  by  Pairs,  on  each  Side  the 
Branches  oppofite;  they  are  Heart-fhaped,  fimooth,  and 
have  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  have  Tendrils  coming  out 
by  their  Foot  Stalks,  which  fatten  themfelves  to  the 
Plants  which  grow  near  them,  and  thereby  rife  to  a  great 
Height.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmali  Clutters 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  which  have  pretty  long 
Tubes,  fpread  open  at  the  T$p,  and  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
Colour.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  flat  Pods  a  Foot  in 
Length,  which  have  two  Rows  of  flat  winged  Seeds, 
joined  to  the  intermediate  Partition. 

This  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Carnpeachy,  where  it  na¬ 
turally  grows,  and  rifes  to  the  Tops  of  the  tailed  Trees, 
to  whole  Branches  thefe  Plants  fatten  themfelves  by  their 
Tendrils  or  Clafpers,  and  are  thereby  fitpported.  This, 
is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  'a  hot 
Bed,  and  the  Plants  treated  as  the  4th  Sort;  for  they 
will  not  thrive  in  this  Country,  unlefs  they  have  a  warm 
Stove,  where  the  Branches  will  rife  to  the-  Pleight  of 
20  Feet  in  three  Years ;  and  if  permitted,  will  fpread 
to  a  great  Diftance.  It  has  flowered  in  the  Garden  at 
Cbelfea ,  but  doth  not  produce  Pods  in  England. 

The  14th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Carnpeachy,  by  Mr. 
Robert  Millar  >  this  hath  woody  Stalks,  which  rife  to  a 

great 
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great  Height,  climbing  on  the  Trees  \tfhich  grow  near 
it,  fattening  themfelves  by  Clafpers,  and  fendmg  out 
many  ligneous  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oval 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  by  fours,  two  on  each  Side,  grow¬ 
ing  oppottte  at  the  Joints ;  thefe  are  covered  on  their 
under  Side  with  a  foft  hairy  Down,  of  a  yellowifh  Colour. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Panicles  at  the  End 
of  the  Branches,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  ihaped 
like  thofe  of  the  Foxglove ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  flat 
Pods  a  Foot  long,  having  a  Border  on  each  Side,  and 
contain  two  Rows  of  flat  winged  Seeds. 

This  Plant  is  tender,  fo  mutt  be  conftantly  kept  in. 
the  Bark  Stove,  and  treated  as  the  4th  Sort.  It  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  which  mutt  be  obtained  from  the 
Country  where  it  grows  naturally,  for  it  doth  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  in  England. 

The  1  5th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz.  This 
hath  a  woody  Stem  covered  with  an  Afh-coloured  Bark, 
which  rifes  to  the  Height  of  10  Feet,  fending  out  many 
Side  Branches,  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  placed 
oppottte  at  each  Joint,  which  are  very  fmooth,  oval,  and 
ending  in  Points.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  Extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Branches  in  loofe  Panicles,  and  are  of  a 
dirty  white  Colour.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  flat  narrow 
Pods,  containing  two  Rows  of  fiat  winged  Seeds. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mutt  be 
fown  on  a  hot  Bed,  and  the  Plants  treated  as  the  4th 
Sort ;  it  mutt  conftantly  remain  in  the  Bark  Stove. 

BIPIAI.  See  Mufa. 

BINDWEED.  See  Convolvulus. 

BIRCH  TREE.  See  Betula. 

BISCUTELLA.  L.  G.  Pi.  724.  Thlafpidium.  Tourn. 
Buckler  Muftard,  or  Baftard  Mithridate  Muftard. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  is  compofcd  of  four  Leaves,  which  are 
pointed.  The  Flower  hath  four  Petals,  placed  in  Form  of  a 
Crofs,  which  are  obtufe  and  fpread  open  ;  it  hath  fix  Sta¬ 
mina,  four  long  and  two  fort,  placed  oppofte,  having  fingle 
Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  an  orbicular  compreffed 
Germen,  fupporting  a  fingle  permanent  Style ,  crowned 
with  an  obtufe  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  becomes  a  plain  coffl- 
preffed  erePl  Capfule ,  with  two  convex  Lobes,  having  two 
Cells,  terminated  by  the  rigid  Style ,  which  is  joined  to  the 
Side  of  the  Partition,  each  Cell  containing  one  comprejfed 
Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  BiscuT.Ki.LA  calycibus  neflario  utrinque  gibbis,ftli- 
culis  in  ftylurn  cosuntibus.  tin.  H.  C.  329.  Buckler  Muft¬ 
ard,  with  the  Cup  of  the  Ne&arium  fwelling  on  each 
Side,  and  fmall  Pods  joined  to  the  Style.  This  is  the 
Thlafpidium  hirfutum  ealyce  floris  auriculato.  Baftard 
Mithridate  Muftard,  with  an  auriculated  Flower  Cup. 

2.  Biscutella  filiculis  orbiculato-didymis  a fylo  diver¬ 
gent  thus,  Hort.  Cliff.  329.  Buckler  Muftard,  with  a  dou¬ 
ble  orbicular  Pod,  diverging  from  the  Style.  Thlafpidium 
Mon fpelietxfe  f bier acii  folio  birfuto.  Tourn.  Mithridate 
Muftard  of  Montpelier,  with  a  rough  Hawkweed  Leaf. 

3.  Biscutella  hi  r fit  a  foliis  cblongis  dmtatis  femi- 
amplexicaulibus  fori  bus  fpicatis  fylo  breviore.  Hairy 
Buckler  Muftard,  w  ith  oblong  indented  Leaves  which 
half  embrace  the  Stalk,  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes,  and 
a  fhorter  Style.  This  is  the  Thlafpidium  Apulies  J'pica- 
tum.  Tourn.  Inf .  Spiked  Thlafpidium  of  Apulia. 
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4.  BlSCUTELLA  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  bifpidis,  ffo- 
ribus  corymbofs  terminalibus.  Buckler  Muftard,  with 
linear  Spear-ihaped  rough  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing 
in  a  Corymbus  at  the  Termination  of  the  Stalk.  This 
is  the  Thlafpidium  anebu  fee  folio.  Tourn.  Inf.  215.  Baftard 
Mithridate  Muftard  with  an  Alkanet  Leaf. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy,  where  it  rifes  about  a  Foot  high  :  but  in  a 
Garden  generally  grows  2  Feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral 
Branches,  which  at  every  Joint  have  one  oblong  entire 
Leaf  a  little  indented  ;  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Stalk  being  broader  and  more  obtufe  than  thofe  on  the 
upper.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Ends  of  the 
Branches  in  loofe  Panicles,  which  are  compofed  of  four 
obtufe  Petals  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour  ;  thefe  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  double  round  compreffed  Seed  Vefiels,  fwelling 
in  the  Middle,  where  is  lodged  a  Angle  round  flat  Seed, 
the  Style  of  the  Flower  Handing  upright  between  the  two 
fmall  Vefiels, joined  to  their  Borders. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
Italy,  and  Germany ,  from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds, 
and  dried  Samples  of  the  Plant,  which  are  not  more  than 
6  Inches  high,  though  they  are  the  entire  Plants  with 
their  Roots,  but  in  the  Garden  they  grow'  2  Feet  high. 
This  hath  many  long  narrow  Leaves,  fpreading  near  the 
Ground,  which  are  deeply  indented  on  each  Side,  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  Hawkweed,  and  are  hairy  ;  from  the 
Center  arifes  the  Stalk,  which  divides  upward  into  many 
fmaller,  having  no  Leaves  on  them,  and  are  terminated 
by  loofe  Panicles  of  yellow  Flowers,  compofed  of  four 
Petals,  placed  inform  of  a  Crofs.  Thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  round  comprefled  Seed  Vefiels  like  the  former,  but  are 
fmaller,  and  the  Style  of  the  Flowers  bends  from  them. 

The  3d  Sort  fends  out  many  oblong  hairy  Leaves, 
which  are  (lightly  indented  on  their  Edges,  from  among 
thefe  there  arifes  a  hairy  branching  Stalk,  which  grows  2 
Feet  high,  and  at  each  Joint  is  placed  one  oblong  indented 
Leaf,  which  half  embraces  the  Stalk  at  their  Bafe  ;  each 
Branch  is  terminated  by  a  clofe  Spike  of  pale  yellow 
Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  round  comprefled  Seed 
Vefiels  like  the  other  Sorts,  but  the  Style  of  the  Flower, 
which  is  joined  to  them,  is  fiiorter  than  thofe  of  the 
other  Species. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Sicily.  This 
feldom  rifes  more  than  a  Foot  high  i  the  Leaves  at  the 
Bottom  grow  upright,  they  are  near  4  Inches  long,  nar¬ 
row,  ftiflf,  and  fet  on  every  Side  with  rough  prickly 
Hairs.  The  Stalk  is  fingle,  feldom  putting  out  any  fide 
Branches,  and  naked,  having  no  Leaves.  The  Mowers 
are  produced  in  compact  Clutters  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  which  are  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour,  and  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  other  Species,  as  are  alfo  the  Seed  Vef- 
fels,  but  fmaller. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  annual  Plants,  which  perifh  foon 
after  they  have  perfected  their  Seeds.  Thefe  ftiould  be 
fown  either  in  Spring,  or  Autumn,  on  a  Border  of  light 
Earth,  in  an  open  Situation,  where  they  are  to  remain. 
Thofe  which  are  fown  in  Autumn  will  come  up  in  about 
three  Weeks,  and  the  Plants  will  live  through  the  Winter 
without  any  Protection,  fo  will  flower  earlier  the  follow¬ 
ing  Summer,  whereby  good  Seeds  may  always  fie  ob¬ 
tained,  whereas  thofe  which  are  fown  in  Spring,  in  bad 
Seafons  decay  before  their  Seeds  are  ripe.  The  autumnal 
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Plants  flower  in  June,  and  the  Spring  in  July,  their 
Seeds  ripen  about  fix  Weeks  alter,  which  if  permitted 
to  fcatter,  Plenty  of  young  Plants  will  be  produced  with¬ 
out  any  Care. 

Thefe  require  no  farther  Culture,  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin  the  Plants  where  they  are 
loo  clofe,  leaving  them  eight  or  nine  Inches  afunder. 
They  are  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  the  curious  in  Bo¬ 
tany,  but  have  no  great  Beauty  to  recommend  them.  I 
have  cultivated  thefe  Sorts  many  Years,  and  have  never 
obferved  either  of  them  to  vary,  therefore  make  no 
Doubt  of  their  being  diftindt  Species. 

BISERRULA.  Lin.  G.  P.  800.  Pelecinus.  Pourn. 

The  CharaClers  are, 

7  he  Flower  hath  a  tubulous  Empalement  oj  one  Leaf, 
erefl,  and J lightly  indented  at  the  Pop  in  five  Parts ,  which 
are  equal ,  the  two  upper  fanditig  at  a  Diftance.  Phe 
Flower  is  papilionaceous ,  having  a  large  roundiff  Standard , 
whofe  Edges  are  refiexed.  Phe  Wings  are  oblong ,  but 
'  Jhorter  than  the  Standard ;  and  the  Keel  is  of  the  fatne 
Length  with  the  Wings ,  obtuje,  and  bending  upward.  It 
hath  ten  Stamina ,  nine  of  which  are  joined,  and  the  other 
fugle,  with  their  Ends  pointing  upward.  In  the  Center  is 
ftuated  an  oblong  comprejfed  Germen ,  fupporting  an  Aval- 
fijaped  Style ,  crowned  by  a  fugle  Stigma  ;  thefe  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Keel.  Phe  Germen  becomes  a  fat  narrow  Pod, 
indented  on  both  Edges  like  the  Saw  oj  the  Sword  Fife, 
having  two  Cells ,  filed  %vith  Kidney- (leaped  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  which  is, 

Biserrula.  Hort.  Cliff.  361.  We  have  no  Englifh 
Name  for  this  Plant:  It  is  the  Pelecinus  vulgaris.  Pourn, 
Inf.  417.  Common  Pelecinus,  and  the  Securidaca  fliquis 
plants  utrinque  dentatis.  C.  B.  P.  349.  Hatchet  Vetch 
with  plain  Pods,  indented  on  each  Side. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  naturally  in 
Italy,  Sicily ,  Spain,  and  the  South  ot  France.  It  fends 
out  many  angular  Stalks,  which  trail  an  the  Ground, 
and  are  fubdivided  into  many  Branches,  which  are  gar- 
nilhed  with  long  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  many  Pair 
of  Lobes,  and  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are 
Heart-fhaped  ;  toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches 
come  out  the  Pedicle  of  the  Flowers,  which  fuftains  fe- 
veral  fmall  Butterfly  Flowers,  of  a  purplifh  Colour,  col¬ 
lected  together,  which  are  fucceeded  by  plain  Pods, 
about  one  Inch  long,  indented  on  both  Sides  the  whole 
Length,  divided  in  the  Middle  by  a  longitudinal  Nerve, 
containing  two  Rows  of  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
Autumn,  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  where  the  Plants  will 
come  up  in  about  three  Weeks,  and  live  in  the  open  Air 
very  well.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  remain,  or  tranfplanted  very  young;  for  when 
they  are  large,  they  will  not  bear  removing.  When  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  require  no  other  Care,  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  where  too  near,  they 
fhould  be  thinned  to  about  a  Foot  Diftance.  They  flower 
une,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  may  alfo  be  fown  in  Spring, 
and  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  before  directed  ;  but 
thefe  will  not  flower  till  the  Middle  of  July,  fo  that  un- 
lefs  the  Autumn  proves  warm,  they  will  not  ripen  Seeds ; 
for  which  Reafon  I  have  directed  their  being  fown  in  the 
Autumn,  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe.  Two  or  three  of  thefe 
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Plants  may  be  allowed  a  Place  in  Gardens  for  Variety  5 
but  they  have  not  much  Beauty. 

BISLINGUA.  See  Rufcus. 

BISTORTA.  Biftort,  or  Snakeweed. 

There  are  three  different  Species  of  this  Plant,  which 
are  found  wild  in  England ;  but  as  they  are  feldom  planted 
in  Gardens,  I  fliall  pafs  them  over  with  only  mentioning, 
the  common  Sort  which  is  ufed  in  Medicine. 

Bistorta  major,  rad'tce  minus  intorta.  C.B,  The 
common  great  Biftort,  or  Snakeweed. 

This  Genus  is  joined  to  the  Polygonum  by  Dr.  Linnaeus , 
who  titles  it  Polygonum  caule fmplicijpmo  monofaebyo  foliis 
ovatis  in  petiolum  decurrentibus.  Mat.  Med.  188. 

This  Plant  flowers  in  May,  and  if  the  Seafon  proves 
moift,  will  continue  to  produce  new  Spikes  of  Flowers 
till  Auguf  :  It  may  be  propagated  by  planting  the  Roots 
in  a  moift  fhady  Border,  either  in  Spring  or  Autumn, 
which  will  foon  furnifh  the  Garden  with  Plants,  for  it 
greatly  increafes  by  its  creeping  Roots. 

The  Roots  of  this  Plant  have  been  recommended  for 
Tanning  Leather,  but  the  Trouble  of  procuring  a  fuf- 
ficient  Quantity  is  too  great  to  anfwer  the  Intention. 

BIXA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant  ft,  81.  Urucu.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam . 
Orleana.  H.  L.  Mitilla.  Pourn.  Inf.  242.  Anotia ,  by  the 
French,  Roucou. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  plain  fmall  obtufe  Empalement,  which  is  per¬ 
manent  ;  the  Flower  hath  a  double  Series  of  Petals,  the  outer 
con  fifing  of  fve,  which  are  targe,  fib  long,  ana  equal,  the 
inner  of  the  fame  Number  and  Shape,  but  narrower.  It 
hath  a  great  Number  of  brifly  Stamina,  which  are  but  half 
the  Length  of  the  Petals ,  and  terminated  by  ereCt  Summits. 
In  the  Center  is  ftuated  an  oval  Germen,  fupporting  a  fen¬ 
der  Style  of  the  fame  Length  with  the  Stamina,  and  crowned 
by  a  bifid  comprefed  parallel  Stigma.  Phe  Germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  an  oval  Heart  fhaped  Capjule,  a  little  com¬ 
prefed,  covered  with fimrpBr  files,  openingwitb  two  Valves, 
with  one  Cell,  and  filed  with  angular  Seeds,  adhering  to  a 
linear  Receptacle ,  which  runs  longitudinally  through  the 
Cap  file. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Bixa.  Flort.  Cliff.  21  r.  The  Anotta,  or  Arnotta.  This 
is  the  Mitella  Americana  maxima  tinrioria.  The  greateft 
American  dying  Mitella,  and  the  Acbioti  ot  Hernandez. 

This  Shrub  grows  naturally  in  the  warm  Parts  of 
America,  where  it  rifes  with  an  upright  Stem,  to  the 
Height  of  8  or  10  Feet,  fending  out  many  Branches  at 
the  Top,  forming  a  regular  Head.  Thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  ending  in  a  Point,  which  have 
long  Foot  Stalks,  and  come  out  without  any  Order. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Panicles  at  the  End 
of  the  Branches  ;  thefe  are  of  a  pale  Peach  Colour, 
having  large  Petals,  and  a  great  Number  of  briftly  Sta¬ 
mina  of  the  fame  Colour,  in  the  Center.  After  the 
Flower  is  paft,  the  Germen  becomes  a  Heart-fhaped,  or 
rather  a  Mitre-fhaped  Seed  Veil'd,  covered  on  the  Out- 
fide  withBriftles,  opening  with  two  Valves,  and  filled 
wdth  angular  Seeds,  covered  with  a  red  Pulp  or  Pafte, 
which  colours  the  Hands  of  thole  who  touch  it,  and  is 
colledted  for  the  Ufe  of  Dyers  and  Painters. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  are  annually 
brought  from  the  Wef -Indies.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown  in 
a  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged 
■  into 
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into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark  ;  where,  if  the  Bed  is  of 
a  proper  Temperature  of  Heat,  the  Plants  will  appear 
in  about  a  Month  :  When  thefe  are  about  an  Inch  high, 
they  fhould  be  lhaken  out  of  the  Pot  and  carefully  fepa- 
rated,  fo  as  not  to  tear  off  their  tender  Roots,  and  each 
planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  fome  rich  light  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  ob- 
ferving  to  fhade  them  every  Day  until  they  have  taken 
new  Root ;  after  which  they  mull  be  treated  as  other 
tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Country,  by  admitting  frefh 
Air  to  them  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon  ; 
and  when  the  Heat  of  the  Tan  declines,  it  fhould  be 
turned  up  to  the  Bottom,  and,  if  neceflary,  fome  frefh 
Tan  added  to  renew  the  Heat.  The  Plants  muff  be  re- 
frefhed  three  Times  a  Week  with  Water  in  Summer, 
but  they  muff  not  have  it  in  great  Quantities,  for  their 
Roots  often  rot  with  much  Wet.  If  the  Plants  are  railed 
early  in  the  Spring,  and  properly  managed,  they  will  be 
a  Foot  and  a  Half  high  by  the  Autumn,  when  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  Bark  Stove,  and  plunged  in 
the  Tan  Bed.  During  the  Winter,  they  muff  have  but 
little  Water,  and  while  the  Plants  are  young,  they  mufl 
have  a  good  Share  of  Warmth,  otherwife  they  are  very 
fubjeCt  to  call  their  Leaves,  and  frequently  lofe  their 
Tops,  which  renders,  them  unfightly.  They  muff  be 
conftantly  kept  in  the  Bark  Stove,  for  thofe  Plants  which 
have  been  placed  in  a  dry  Stove,  have  never  made  much 
Progrefs.  I  have  had  many  of  thefe  Plants  7  or  8  Feet 
high,  with  firong  Sterns  and  large  Heads,  but  have  only 
had  one  produce  Flowers ;  nor  have  I  heard  of  its  flow¬ 
ering  in  any  of  the  Gardens  in  Europe,  for  in  the  Dutch 
Gardens  they  have  no  Plants  of  any  Size. 

The  Pafle  which  furrounds  the  Seeds  is  taken  off  by 
fteepiug  the  Seeds  in  hot  Water,  and  with  the  Hands 
waflied  until  the  Seeds  are  clean,  then  after  pouring 
away  the  Water,  the  Sediment  is  left  to  harden,  which 
is  made  up  in  Balls,  and  fent  to  Europe,  where  it  is  ufed 
in  dying  and  painting.  It  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  Americans 
to  dye  their  Chocolate,  and  the  Natives  ufed  to  paint 
their  Bodies  with  it  when  they  went  to  the  Wars. 
BLADDER  NUT.  See  Staphylea. 

BLATTARIA.  See  Verbafcum. 

BLIGHTS. 

There  is  nothing  fo  deflru&ive  to  a  Fruit  Garden  as 
Blights  ;  nor  is  there  any  Thing  in  the  Bufinefsof  Gar¬ 
dening  winch  requires  more  of  our  ferious  Attention, 
than  the  endeavouring  to  prevent  or  guard  againfl  this 
great  Enemy  of  Gardens. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  Evil,  it  will  be  neceflary  flrfl 
to  examine  the  true  Caufesof  Blights,  fo  far  as  we  have 
been  enabled  to  judge  from  repeated  Obfervations  and 
Experiments. 

1.  Blights  are  often  caufed  by  a  continued  dry  Eaflerly 
Wind  for  feveral  Days  together,  without  the  Interven¬ 
tion  of  Showers,  or  any  Morning  Dew,  by  which  the 
Perfpiration  in  the  tender  Blofioms  is  flopped,  fo  that  in 
a  fhort  Time  their  Colour  is  changed,  and  they  wither 
and  decay  ;  and  if  it  fo  happen,  that  there  is  a  long  Con¬ 
tinuance  of  th.e  fame  Weather,  it  equally  affects  the  ten¬ 
der  Leaves ;  for  their  perfpiring  Matter  is  hereby  thic¬ 
kened  and  rendered  glutinous,  clofely  adhering  to  the 
Surface  of  the  Leaves,  and  becomes  a  proper  Nutriment 
to  thofe  fmall  InfeCts,  which  are  always  found  preying 
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upon  the  Leaves  and  tender  Branches  of  Fruit  Trees 
whenever  this  Blight  happens  ;  but  it  is  not  thefe  In¬ 
fers  which  are  the  firft  Caufe  of  Blights,  as  hath  been 
imagined  by  fome  ;  though  it  mufl  be  allowed,  that 
whenever  thefe  Infects  meet  with  fuch  a  proper  Food, 
they  multiply  exceedingly,  and  are  inftrumental  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  Diflemper  ;  fo  that  many  times,  when  the 
Seafon  proves  favourable  to  them,  and  no  proper  Care 
hath  been  taken  to  prevent  their  Mifchief,  it  is  furprifing 
to  think  how  whole  Walls  of  Trees  have  fufffered  by  this 
Infection. 

The  befl  Remedy  for  this  Diflemper,  that  I  have  yet 
known  fucceed,  is,  gently  to  wafh  and  fprinkle  over  the 
Trees,  from  time  to  time,  with  common  Water  (that 
is,  fuch  as  hath  not  had  any  Thing  fteeped  in  it) ;  and  the 
fooner  this  is  performed  (whenever  we  apprehend  Dan¬ 
ger),  the  better  ;  and  if  the  young  and  tender  Shoots 
feem  to  be  much  infeCted,  wafh  them  with  a  woollen 
Cloth,  fo  as  to  clear  them,  ifpoflible,  from  all  this  glu¬ 
tinous  Matter,  that  their  Refpiration  and  Perfpiration 
may  not  be  obftru&ed  ;  and  if  we  place  fome  broad  flat 
Pans  or  Tubs  of  Water  near  the  Trees,  that  the  Vapours 
exhaled  from  it  may  be  received  by  the  Trees,  it  will 
keep  their  render  Parts  in  a  duCtile  Stale,  and  greatly 
help  them  ;  but  whenever  this  Operation  of  wafhing  the 
Trees  is  performed,  it  fhould  be  early  in  the  Day,  that 
the  Moiflure  may  be  exhaled  before  the  Cold  of  the 
Night  comes  on  ;  efpecially  if  the  Nights  are  frofty :  nor 
fhould  it  be  done  when  the  Sun  fhines  very  hot  upon  the 
Wall,  which  would  be  fubjeCt  to  fcorch  up  the  tender 
Blofloms. 

Another  Caufe  of  Blights  in  the  Spring  is,  fharp  hoary 
Frofls,  which  are  often  fucceeded  by  hot  Sunfhine  in  the 
Day  Time  ;  which  is  the  moft  fudden  and  certain  De- 
ftroyer  of  Fruits  that  is  known  ;  for  the  Cold  of  the 
Night  ftarves  the  tender  Parts  of  the  Blofloms,  and  the 
Sun  rifling  hot  upon  the  Walls  before  the  Moiflure  is 
dried  from  the  Blofloms  (which,  being  in  fmall  Globules, 
collects  the  Rays  of  the  Sun),  a  Raiding  Heat  is  thereby 
acquired  ;  which  fcorches  the  tender  Flowers,  and  other 
Parts  of  Plants. 

But  that  Blights  are  frequently  no  more  than  an  in¬ 
ward  Weaknefs  or  Diflemper  in  Trees,  will  evidently 
appear,  if  we  conflder  how  often  it  happens,  that  Trees 
againfl  the  fame  Wall,  expofed  to  the  fame  Afpect,  and 
equally  enjoying  the  Advantages  of  Sun  and  Air,  with 
every  other  Circumflance  which  might  render  them 
equally  healthy,  yet  very  often  are  obferved  to  differ 
greatly  in  their  Strength  and  Vigour ;  and  as  often  we 
obferve  the  weak  Trees  to  be  continually  blighted,  when 
the  vigorous  ones,  in  the  fame  Situation,  lhall  efcape 
very  well ;  which  mufl,  therefore,  in  a  great  Meafure, 
be  aferibed  to  their  healthy  Conflitution.  This  Weak¬ 
nefs,  therefore,  in  Trees,  mufl  proceed  either  from  a 
want  of  a  fufficient  Supply  of  Nourifhment  to  maintain 
them  in  perfeCt  Vigour,  or  from  feme  ill  Qualities  in  the 
Soil  where  they  grow,  or,  perhaps,  from  fome  bad  Qua¬ 
lity  in  the  Stock,  or  inbred  Diflemper  of  the  Buds  or 
Cyons,  which  they  had  imbibed  from  their  Mother  Tree, 
or  from  Mifmanagement  in  the  Pruning,  &c.  all  which 
are  productive  of  Diflempers  in  Trees,  and  of  which  they 
are  with  Difficulty  cured.  Now,  if  this  is  occafioned  by 
a  Weaknefs  in  the  Tree,  we  fhould  endeavour-  to  t©ce 
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out  the  true  Caufe  ;  firft,  whether  it  has  been  occafion- 
ed  by  ill  Management  in  the  pruning;  which  is  too  of¬ 
ten  the  Cafe ;  for  how  common  is  it  to  obferve  Peach 
Trees  trained  up  to  the  full  Length  of  their  Branches 
every  Year,  fo  as  to  be  carried  to  the  Top  of  the  Wall 
in  a  few  Years  after  planting,  when  at  the  fame  Time 
the  Shoots  have  been  fo  weak,  as  fcarcely  to  have 
Strength  to  produce  their  Flowers  :  But  this  being  the 
utmoft  of  their  Vigour,  the  Blolfoms  fall  off,  and,  ma¬ 
ny  times,  the  Branches  decay,  either  the  greatcfl  Part 
ot  their  Length,  or  quite  down  to  the  Place  where  they 
were  produced ;  and  this,  whenever  it  happens  to  be  the 
Cafe,  is  afcribed  to  a  Blight. 

Others  there  are,  who  fuffer  their  Trees  to  grow  juft 
as  they  are  naturally  dilpofed,  during  the  Summer  Sea¬ 
son,  without  ftoping  of  Shoots,  or  difburdening  their 
Trees  of  luxuriant  Branches ;  by  which  Means  two, 
three,  or  four  Shoots  fhall  exhauft  the  grcateft  Part  of 
the  Nourifhment  of  the  Trees  all  the  Summer  ;  which 
Shoots,  at  the  Winter  pruning,  are  entirely  cut  out ;  fo 
that  the  Strength  of  the  Tree  was  employed  only  in 
nourifhing  ufelefs  Branches,  while  the  Fruit  Branches 
are  thereby  rendered  fo  weak,  as  not  to  be  able  to  pre- 
ferve  themfelves.  The  Remedies  to  this  Evil  fhall  be 
explained  in  the  Article  of  pruning  Peach  Trees,  &c. 

But  it  the  Weaknefs  of  the  Tree  proceeds  from  an  in- 
bred  Diftemper,  it  is  the  better  way  to  remove  the  Tree 
at  firft ;  and  after  renewing  your  Earth,  plant  a  new 
one  in  its  Place. 

But  there  is  another  Sort  of  Blight,  againft  which  it 
is  very  difficult  to  guard  our  Fruit  Trees;  this  is  fharp 
pinching  frofty  Mornings,  which  often  happen  at  the 
Time  when  the  Trees  are  in  Flower,  or  while  the  Fruit 
is  very  young,  and  occafton  the  Blolfoms  or  Fruit  to 
drop  off ;  and,  fometimes,  the  tender  Parts  of  the  Shoots 
and  Leaves  are  greatly  injured  thereby. 

The  only  Method  yet  found  out  to  prevent  this  Mif- 
chief,  is,  by  carefully  covering  the  Walls,  either  with 
Mats,  Canvas,  Reeds,  L?r.  which  being  faftened  fo  as 
not  to  be  difturbed  with  the  Wind,  and  fuffered  to  re¬ 
main  on  during  the  Night,  and  taking  them  off  every 
Day,  if  the-  Weather  permits,  is  the  bell;  and  fureif  Aie- 
thod  that  hath  yet  been  lound  fuccefsful ;  which  altho’ 
it  has  been  flighted,  and  thought  of  little  Service  by 
fome,  yet  the  Reafon  of  their  being  not  fo  ferviceable 
as  has  been  expected,  was,  becaufe  they  have  not  been 
rightly  ufed,  cither  by  fuffering  the  Trees  to  remain  too 
long  covered ;  by  which  Means,  the  younger  Branches 
and  Leaves  have  been  rendered  too  weak  to  endure  the 
open  Air,  when  they  arc  expofed  to  it ;  which  has  of¬ 
ten  proved  of  worfe  Confequence  to  Trees,  than  if  they 
had  remained  entirely  uncovered,  or  by  incautioufly  ex- 
pofing  them  to  the  Air,  after  having  been  long  covered. 

Whereas,  when  the  Covering  before-mentioned  has 
been  performed  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  has  proved  very 
ferviceable  to  Fruits ;  and  many  times,  when  there  has 
been  almoft  a  general  Definition  of  Fruits  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Gardens,  there  has  been  Plenty  of  them  in  fuch 
Places  where  they  have  been  properly  covered  :  And 
though  the  trouble  may  feem  to  fome  \ery  great,  yet, 
if  thefe  Coverings  are  fixed  near  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Wall,  and  are  fattened  to  Pullies,  fo  as  to  be  drawn  up, 
Oi^let  down,  it  will  be  foon  and  eafily  performed}  and 
the  Succefs  will  Efficiently  repay  the  Trouble. 
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BLITUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  14.  Chenopodio-morus 
Boerh.  Ind.  Morocarpus  Rupp.  Strawberry  Blite. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  c.  tripartite  fpreading  Empale  merit,  which  is  per¬ 
manent  ;  the  Flower  hath  no  Petals,  but  one  brijlly  Stamina 
the  Length  of  the  Empalement ,  with  a  double  Summit  ;  in 
the  Center  is  fituated  an  oval  pointed  Germcn  fupporting 
two  Styles,  the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  with  a  fingle  Stigma. 
The  Ernpalement  becomes  an  oval  compreffed  Capfule ,  in¬ 
cluding  one  globular  comprrJJ'ed  Seed,  the  Size  of  the  Capfule . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Blitum  capitellis  fpicatis  terminalibus .  Elcrt.  Upfah 
Blite  with  Spikes  terminated  by  little  Heads.  This  is  the 
Chenopodio-morus  major.  Boerh.  And  the  Atriplex  hacc't- 

fera.  RaiiHifl.  197.  Berry  bearing  Atriplex,  commonly 
called  Strawberry  Blite,  or  Strawberry  Spinach. 

2.  Blitum  capitellis  fparfs  lateralibus.  Hort.  Upfal. 

3.  Blite  with  fmall  Heads  growing  fcatteringly  from  the 
Sides  of  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Chenopodio-morus  minor. 
Boerb.  Ind.  alt.  2.  91.  And  the  Atriplex  Sy he (Iris  mori 
fruflu.  C.  B.  P.  Wild  Atriplex  with  a  Mulberry  Fruit. 

3.  Blitum  foliis  tri  angular  ibus  acute  dent  at  is,  capitel¬ 
lis  ftmplicibus  lateralibus.  Blite  with  triangular  Leaves, 
fharply  indented,  and  fingle  Heads,  proceeding  from  the 
Sides  of  the  Stalks.  Blitum  fragiferum,  maximum  polyfper- 
mutn.  Amman.  Greateft  many  feeded'  Strawberry  Blite. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally an  Spain  and  Portugal, 
but  hath  been  long  preferved  in  the  Englifj  Gardens. 
This  is  an  annual  Plant  which  hath  Leaves  fomewhat 
like  thofe  of  Spinach;  the  Stalk  rifes  about  a  Foot  and 
half  high,  the  lower  Part  of  which  is  garniflied  with 
Leaves  of  the  Shape  with  thofe  at  Bottom,  but  fmaller, 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  hath  Flowers  coming  out  in 
fmall  Heads,  at  every  Joint,  and  is  terminated  by  a  fmall 
Clufter  of  the  fame  :  After  the  Flowers  are  paft,  the  lit¬ 
tle  Heads  fwell  to  the  Size  of  Wood  Strawberries,  and 
when  ripe  have  the  fame  Appearance,  being  very  fuccu- 
lent,  and  full  of  a  purple  Juice,  which  ftains  the  Hands 
of  thofe  w  ho  bruife  them  of  a  deep  purple  Colour. 

The  ad  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy.  This  feldom  grows  more  than  a  Foot  hig?i* 
with  fmaller  Leaves  than  the  firft,  but  of  the  fame  Shape; 
the  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves, 
almoft  the  Length  of  the  Stalk,  which  are  fmall,  and 
colle&ed  in  little  Heads,  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft, 
but  fmaller  and  not  fo  deeply  coloured.'- 

The  Seeds  of  the  3d  Sort  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr. 
Amman,  Profeftor  of  Botany  at  Pcterjburgb,  who  had 
them  from  Tartary ,  where  it  grows  naturally.  This 
rifes  near  3  Feet  high ;  the  Leaves  are  triangulaF,  ending 
in  very  acute  Points,  as  do  alio  the  Indentures  on  the  . 
Edges  of  the  Leaves.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves,  in  fmall  Heads,  which  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Berries  of  the  fame  Shape  and  Colour  as  thofe 
of  the  1  ft,  but  are  fmaller.  This  Sort  differs  from  the 
1  ft  in  the  Shape  and  Indentures  of  the  Leaves,  and  in 
having  Leaves  placed  :  between  the  Berries,  the  whole 
Length  of  the  Stalk,  which  is  not  terminated  by  Heads^ 
as  the  ift,  but  hath  Leaves  above  the  Heads. 

Thefe  are  all  of  them  annual  Plants,  which  will  drop 
their  Seeds  if  permitted,  and  the  Plants  will  come  up  in 
Plenty  the  following  Spring :  Or  if  the  Seeds  of  either  of 
the  Sorts  are  fown  in  March  or  April f  upon  a  Bed  of 
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common  Earth,  in  an  open  Situation,  the  Plants  will 
come  up  in  a  Month  or  five'Weeks  after  ;  and,  if  they 
are  to  remain  in  the  Place  where  tiiey  are  Town,  will  re¬ 
quire  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds, 
and  to  thin  them  out,  fo  as  to  leave  them  6  or  8  Inches 
apart :  In  July  the  Plants  will  begin  to  lhew  their  Ber¬ 
ries,  when  "they  make  a  pretty  Appearance  :  Many  Peo¬ 
ple  transplant  thefe  into  the  Borders  of  their  Flower 
Gardens ;  and  others  plant  them  in  Pots,  to  adorn  Co,«rt 
Yards,  or  to  place  upon  low  Walls,  among  other  an¬ 
nua!  Flowers. 

When  "thefe  Plants  are  to  be  removed,  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  before  they  fhoot  up  their  Flower  Stems ; 
for  they  will  not  bear  tranfplanting  well  afterward  : 
And  if  they  are  planted  in  Pots,  they  will  require  to  be 
duly  watered  in  dry  Weather,  otherwife  the  Plants  will 
flint,  and  not  grow  to  any  Size  :  And,  as  the  Flower 
Stems  advance,  they  fhould  be  fupported  by  Sticks;  for 
if  they  are  not,  the  Branches  will  fall  to  the  Ground, 
when  the  Berries  are  grown  pretty  large  and  weighty. 

BLOOD WOR.T.  See  Lapathum. 

BOCCONIA. 

So  called  after  the  Reverend  Paul  Boccone ,  of  Sicily , 
\vho  has  publifhed  fome  curious  Books  of  Botany. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  an  Empalement,  compofed  of  two  oval 
dbtv.fi  concave  Leaves,  and  hath  four  narrow  Petals ,  with 
a  great  Number  of  very  fhort  Stamina ,  crowned  by  ereft 
Summits ,  the  Length  of  the  Empalement .  In  the  Center  is 
ftuated  a  round  if  Germen,  contrasted  at  both  Ends ,  fup- 
porting  a  fngle  Style ,  which  is  bifd  at  the  ‘Top,,  and 
crowned  by  a  jingle  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  an  oval 
Fruit,  contrasted  at  both  Ends ,  and  a  little  compreffed, 
having  one  Cell,  full  of  Pulp ,  including  a  fingle  round  Seed. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  which  is, 

Bocconia.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  505.  This  is  the  Bocconia 
racemoja ,  fpbondylii  folio  tomentofo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen. 
Branching  Bocconia ,  with  a  woolly  Cow  Parfnep  Leaf. 

This  is  called,  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  his  Natural  Hif- 
tory  of  Jamaica,  Chelidonium  may  us  arboreum,  foliis  quer- 
tdnis :  Greater  Tree  Celandine,  with  Oak  Leaves. 

It  is  very  common  in  Jamaica,  and  feveral  other  Parts 
-of  America,  where  it  grows  to  the  Height  of  10  or  12 
fFeet;  having  a  dr.ait  Trunk,  as  large  as  a  Mari’s  Arm, 
which  is  covered  with  a  white  fmooth  Bark.  At  the  Top  it 
.divides  into  feveral  Branches,  on  which  the  Leaves  are 
placed  alternately.  Thefe  Leaves  are  S  or  9  Inches  long, 
and  ^  or  6  broad  ;  are  deeply  finuated,  fometimes  almoft 
1  to  the  Mid-rib,  and  are  of  a  fine  glaucous  Colour;  fo  that 
this  Plant  makes  a  beautiful  Variety  among  other  exotick 
Plants  in  the  Stove.  The  whole  Plant  abounds  with  a  yel- 
'lovv  Juice,  .like  the  greater  Celandine  ;  which  is  of  an 
acrid  Nature;  So  that  it  is  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
America,  to  take  off  Warts,  and  Spots  from  the  Eyes. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  a 
Pot  filled  with  light  freih  Barth,  early  in  the  Spring,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  'Fanners  Bark ;  obfervir.g  to 
water  it  now  and  then  gently,  otherwife  the  Seeds  will 
not  grow.  When  the  Plants -are  come  up,  they  fhould 
•  be  each  tranfplanted  into  feparate  frnall  Pots  filled  with 
light  fandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  again  ; 
obferving  to  fhade  the  Glades  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day, 
until  the  Plants  have  taken  Root.  You  mud  alfo  refreih 
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them  gently  with  Water  ;  but  it  fhould  be  done  fparingly 
while  they  are  young  ;  for  their  Stems,  being  very  ten¬ 
der,  and  full  of  Juice,  will  rot,  if  they  receive  too  much 
Moidure;  but  after  their  Stems  are  become  woody, 
they  will  require  it  often,  efpecially  in  hot  Weather  ; 
when  they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  Air,  by  raiding 
the  Glades  of  the  hot  Bed.  The  Plants,  in  two  Months 
after  tranfplanting,  will  have  filled  tJiefe  fmail  Pots  with 
their  Roots  ;  therefore  they  fhould  be  fliaken  out  of 
them,  and  planted  into  Pots  one  Sme  larger  filled  with 
light  freih  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  Bark  Stove,  where 
they  fhould  have  a  good  Share  of  freih  Air  in  warm 
Weather.  With  this- Management,  I  have  railed  thedc 
Plants  upward  of  2  Feet  high  in  one  Seafon,  with  very 
11  rong  Stems.  Thefe  Plants  mud  be  condantly  kept  in 
the  Stove,  being  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  Green  Houfe. 
This  Plant  has  flowered  in  the  Phvfick  Garden  at  CbeJ- 
fca,  and  perfected  Seeds ;  but  if  it  were  not  to  flower, 
the  Angular  Beauty  of  the  Plant  renders  it  worthy  of  a 
Place  in  every  curious  Collection  of  Plants  :  Hernandez. 
tells  us,  the  Indian  Kings  planted  it  in  their  Gardens. 

BOERHAAVIA.  This  Genus  was  fo  named  by 
Monf.  Vaillant,  Profcffcr  of  Botany  at  Paris,  in  Honour 
of  the  famous  Dr.  Boerhaavc ,  who  was  Profeffor  of  Bo¬ 
tany,  Chemidry,and  Ph)  Pick,  in  theUnivorfrty  of  Leyden. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  IP eji-  Indies,  where  thefe  .Plants 
are  Natives,  give  them  the  Name  of  Hogweed  ;  and 
aferibe  to  them  many  excellent  Virtues. 

The  CharaSters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  no  Empalement ,  and  but  one  Bell-fa - 
ped  Petal,  which  is  pentangular  and  entire.  It  hath  in  fome 
Species  one,  and  in  others  two  fort  Stamina ,  crowned  by  a 
double  globular  Summit.  The  Germen  is  ftuated  below  the 
Receptacle, fuppor ting  a  fort  fender  Style,  with  a  Kidney- 
f caped  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  becomes  a  fngle  oblong  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Boerhaavia  caule  ereSto.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  3.  Boer - 
ha-avia  with  an  erect  Stalk.  This  is  the  Boerhaavia  Sola - 
ni folia  ereSia  glabra,  foribus  came  is  la.xius  difpoftis.  Honf. 
Mff.  Smooth  upright  Boerhaavia,  with  a  Nightfhade 
Leaf,  and  Flefh-coloured  Flowers  difpofed  in  loofe  Spikes. 

2.  Boerhaavia  caule  diffufo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  Boer¬ 
haavia  with  a  diffufed  Stalk.  Boerhaavia  Solanifolia 
major.  Vail.  Greater  Boerhaavia  with  a  Nightfhade  Leaf. 

3.  Boerhaavia  caule  fcandente.  'Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  3. 
Boerhaavia  with  a  climbing  Stalk.  Boerhaavia  Alfncs 
folio  fcandens ,  foribus  pallide  luteis  maforibus  in  umbellte 
rnodum  difpof  tis  femine  afpero.  Houf.  Mff.  Climbing 
Boerhaavia  with  a  Chickweed  Leaf,  large,  pale,  yellow 
Flowers,  dtfpofed  in  form  of  an  Umbel,  and  a  rough  Seed. 

4.  Boerhaavia  foliis  ova t is,  foribus  lateralfhus  com- 
paclis,  caule  birfuto  procumhcnie.  Boerhaavia  with  oval 
Leaves,  Flowers  coming  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves 
in  clofe  Heads,  and  a  hairy  trailing  Stalk.  Boerhaavia 
Solanifolia  procumbers  C?  hirfuta  foribus  coccineis  com- 
paCJis.  Houf.  Trailing  Boerhaavia  with  hairy  Stalks,  'a 
Nightfhade  Leaf,  and  leaflet  Flowers  growing  clofe. 

The  id  Sort  was  d.fcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf  on. 


at  La  Vera  Cruz,  in  1731,  from  whence  he  fent  the 
Seeds  to  England,  which  fucceedcd  in  the  Garden  at 
Chetfca.  This  rifes  with  an  upright  fmooth  Stalk,  2 
Feet  high,  and  each  Joint  hath  two  oval  pointed  Leaves 
growing  oppofite,  upon  Foot  Stalks,  an  Inch  long,  of  a 

whitifk 
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whitifh  Colour  on  their  under  Side.  At  the  Joints,  which 
are  tarafunder,  come  out  fmall  Side  Branches,  growing 
ered ;  thefe,  alfo  the  large  Stalk,  are  terminated  by  loofe, 
Panicles  of  Flefh-coloured  Flowers,  each  fucceeded  by 
oblong  glutinous  Seeds. 

The  Seeds  of  the  2d  Sort  were  fent  me  by  the  fame 
Gentleman  from  'Jamaica ,  where  it  grows  naturally. 
This  fends  out  many  diffufed  Stalks,  a  Foot  and  a  half 
long,  which  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  roundilh  Leaves  at 
each  Joint.  The  Flowers  grow  very  fcatteringly  upon 
long  branching  Foot  Stalks  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves,  alfo  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  of  a  pale  red 
Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  like  the  former. 

The  3d  Sort  was  fent  me  with  the  former.  This  fends 
out  feveral  Stalks  from  the  Root,  which  divide  into 
many  Branches,  and  trail  over  whatever  Plants  grow 
near  them,  and  rife  to  the  Height  of  5  or  6  Feet  ;  and 
are  garnifhed  with  Heart-lhaped  Leaves,  growing  by 
Pairs  oppofite  at  each  Joint  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  which 
are  of  the  Colour  and  Confiftence  ot  thofe  of  the  greater 
Chickweed.  The  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Umbels  at  the 
Extremity  of  the  Branches,  they  are  yellow,  and  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fmall  oblong  vifeous  Seeds. 

The  4th  Sort  was  fent  me  with  the  two  former ;  this 
fends  out  many  trailing  hairy  Stalks,  which  divide  into 
fmaller  Branches,  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  at  evety 
Joint ;  and  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  come  out  the 
naked  Foot  Stalks,  fuftaining  a  fmall  clofe  Plead  of  fcarlet 
Flowers,  which  are  very  fugaceous,  feldom  Handing 
more  than  half  a  Day  before  their  Petals  drop  ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  fhort  oblong  Seeds. 

The  1  ft,  2d,  and  4th  Sorts  are  annual  Plants,  which 
•decay  in  Autumn,  but  the  3d  Sort  is  perennial.  They 
are  all  tender,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  they  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  fown  on  a  hot  Bed 
in  Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  and  plunged  into 
•the  hot  Bed,  and  treated  as  other  tender  Exoticks. 
When  they  are  grown  too  tall  to  remain  under  the  com¬ 
mon  Frame,  a  Plant  or  two  of  each  Sort  fhould  be  placed 
in  the  Stove,  the  other  may  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots, 
and  planted  in  a  warm  Border,  where,  if  the  Seafon 
proves  warm,  they  will  perfedt  their  Seeds,  but  as  thefe 
are  fubject  to  fail  in  cold  .Seafons,  thofe  in  the  Stove  will 
always  ripen  their  Seeds  in  Autumn  ;  the  3d  Sort  may 
be  preferved  in  a  warm  Stove  two  or  three  Years. 

BOMB  AX.  Lin,  Gen.  Plant.  580.  Ceiba.  Finn;.- Nov, . 
-Gen.  32.  Silk  Cotton  Tree. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf ,  Bell-foaped , 
ere  ft,  and  quinqiiefd,  Bhe  Blower  is  quinquefid  and-  fpread- 
ing,  the  Segments  are  oval  arid  concave.  It  hath  many 
Avel-f japed  Stamina,  the  Length  of  ihe  Petal,  crowned 
with  oblong  incurved  Summits',  in  the  Center  is  ftuated 
ihe  round  Germen,  fupporting  a  fender  Style  the  Length  of 
the  Stamina,  with  a  round  Stigma.  The  Empalement  af-  - 
terward  becomes  a  large  oblong  turbinated  Cap  file,  having 
five  Cells,  opening  with  five  Valves,  which  are  ligneous,  , 
containing  many  roundijh  Seeds,  wrapped  in .  a  fofit  Down , 
and  fixed  to  a  fve  cornered  Column.- 
The  Species  are, 

1.  Bo  me  ax  foliis  digitatis  caule  aculeaio.  Lin.  Sp. 
Pla,9t.  5 1 1.  Silk  Cotton  with  fingered  Leaves,  and  a 
prickly  Stalk... 
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2.  Bomb  AX  foliis  digitatis  caule  inermi.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
Silk  Cotton  with  fingered  Leaves,  and  a  fmooth  Stalk. 

3.  Bomb  AX  foliis  quinque-angularibus  villofis,  caule 
geniculato  berbaceo.  Silk  Cotton  with  five-cornered  hairy 
Leaves,  and  a  jointed  herbaceous  Stalk. 

The  I  ft  and  2d  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  both  Indies , 
where  they  arrive  to  a  great  Magnitude,  being  fome  of 
the  tailed  Trees  in  thofe  Countries;  but  the  Wood  is 
very  light,  and  not  much  valued,  except  for  making 
Canoes,  which  is  the  cluef  Ufe  made  cl  it.  Their 
Trunks  are  fo  large,  as  when  hollowed,  to  make  very 
large  ones.  In  Columbus'’^  firft  Voyage  it  is  reported, 
there  was  a  Canoe  feen  at  the  Ifland  of  Cuba ,  made  of 
the  hollowed  Trunk  of  one  of  thefe  Trees,  which  was 
95  Palms  long,  and  of  a  proportional  Width,  which 
would  contain  1  50  Men.  Some  modern  Writers  have  af¬ 
firmed,  that  there  are  Trees  of  thefe  Sorts,  now  growing 
in  the  Wcfi-Indies,  fo  large,  as  not  to  be  fathomed  by  16 
Men,  and  fo  tall  as  that  an  Arrow  cannot  be  fhot  to 
their  Top. 

Thefe  Trees  generally  grow  with  very  ftrait  Stems ; 
thofe  of  the  ift  Sort  are  clofely  armed  with  fhort  frrong 
Spines ;  but  the  2d  hath  very  fmooth  Stems,  which  in 
the  young  Plants  are  of  a  bright  green,  but  after  a  few 
Years,  they  are  covered  with  a  grey,  or  afh  coloured 
Bark,  which  turns  to  a  brown  as  the  Trees  grow  older. 
They  feldom  put  out  any  Side  Branches  till  they  arrive 
to  a  confiderable  Height,  unlcfs  their  leading  Shoot  is 
broken  or  injured.  The  Branches  toward  their  Top  are 
garnifhed  with  Leaves  compofed  of  five,  feven,  or  nine 
oblong  fmooth  little  Leaves,  which  are  Spear-fhaped, 
and  join  to  one  Center  at  their  Bafe,  where  they  adhere 
to  the  long  Foot  Stalk.  Thefe  fall  away  every  Year, 
fo  that  for  fome  Time  the  Trees  are  naked,  and,  before 
the  new  Leaves  come  out,  the  Flower  Buds  appear  at 
the  End  of  the  Branches,  and  foon  after  the  Flowers  ex¬ 
pand,  which  are  compofed  of  five  oblong  purple  Petals, 
with  a  great  Number  of  Stamina  in  the  Center;  when 
thefe  fall  off,  they  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Fruit,  as  large 
as  a  Swan’s  Egg,  having  a  thick  ligneous  Cover,  which, 
when  ripe,  opens  in  five  Parts,  and  is  full  of  a  dark  fhort 
Cotton,  inclofing  many  roundifh  Seeds,  as  large  as  fmall 
Peafe . 

The  Down  which  is  inciofed. in  theie'  Seed  Veffels  is 
feldom  ufed,  except  by  the  poorer  Inhabitants  to  fluff 
Pillows,  or  Chairs,  but.it  is  generally  thought  to  be  un~ 
wholefome  to  lie  upcm 

There  was  a  few  Years  paft,  a  fine  Plant  of  another 
Sort  in  the  Garden  of  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond,  at 
Goodwood ,  which  was.  raifed  from  Seeds  which  came 
from  th e  Eafi-Indies.  .  The  Stem  of  this  was  very  ftrait 
and  fmooth  ;  the  Leaves  were  produced  round  the  Top, 
upon  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  each  being  compofed  of 
feven  or  nine  long,  narrow,  filky,  fmall  Leaves,  joined  at 
their  Bafe  to  the  Foot  Stalk,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  thofe 
of  the  two  former,  but  they  were  much  longer,  and  re- 
flexed  backward,  fo  that  at  firft  Sight  it  appeared  very 
different  from  either. of  them. 

The  3d  Sort  was- fent  me  from  the  Spanifiy  We fi -In¬ 
dies,  where  it  grows  naturally  *,  the  Plants  which  have 
been  raifed  here,  have  foft  herbaceous  Stalks  very  full  of 
Joints,  and  do  not  appear  as  if  they  would  become 
woody,  for  the  Plants  of  feveral  Years  Growth  have 
;  X  a  foft. 
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foft  pithy  Stems*  The  Leaves  come  oift  on  tong  hairy 
Foot  Stalks  at  the  Top  of  the  Plants;  thefe  have  the 
Appearance  of  thofe  of  the  Mallow  Tree,  but  are  larger, 
and  of  a  thicker  Confidence,  and  on  their  under  Side  are 
covered  with  a  fhort,  brown,  hairy  Down,  and  are  cut 
on  their  Edges  into  five  Angles.  Thefe  Plants  have  not 
as  yet  flowered  in  England ,  nor  have  I  received  any  Infor¬ 
mation  what  Flowers  they  produce,  but  by  the  Pods  and 
Seeds,  it  appears  evidently  to  be  of  this  Genus.  The 
Down  inclofcd  in  thefe  Pods  is  of  a  fine  purple  Colour, 
and  I  have  been  informed  that  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Countries  where  the  Trees  grow  naturally,  fpin  and 
work  it  into  Garments,  which  they  wear  without  dying 
any  other  Colour. 

I  received  a  few  Years  fince,  a  few  Pods  of  another 
Sort  from  Panama,  which  were  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of 
the  common,  but  were  rounder.  The  Down  of  tbefi? 
was  red,  but  the  Plants  ratfed  from  the  Seeds  were  fo 
like  thofe  of  the  3d  Sort,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from 
them,  fo  I  doubt  of  their  being  diftindt  Species.  I  alfo 
received  fome  Seeds  from  Siam,  which  produced  Plants 
of  the  fame  Kind,  fo  that  thefe  Trees  may  be  common 
to  many  of  the  hot  Countries. 

The  Plants  are.propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mud  be 
fown  on  a  hot  Bed  in  Spring ;  if  the  Seeds  are  good,  the 
Plants  will  appear  in  a  Month,  and  thofe  of  the  two  ift 
Sorts  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  tranfplant  in  a  Month 
after;  when  they  {hould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot, 
filled  with  frefh  loamy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  being  careful  to  fhade 
them  from  the  Sun,  till  they  have  taken  frefh  Root,  after 
which  they  {hould  have  a  large  Share  of  Air  admitted  to 
them  when  the  Weather  is  warm,  to  prevent  their  being 
drawn  up  weak  ;  they  mull:  alfo  be  frequently  refrefhed 
with  Water,  which  muft  not  be  given  in  large  Quanti¬ 
ties,  efpecially  the  3d  Scrr,  whofe  Stalks  are  very  fubjedt 
to  rot  with  much  Moifture.  In  this  Bed  they  may  re¬ 
main  till  Autumn  (provided  there  is  room  for  the  Plants 
under  the  Glafles)  but  if  the  Heat  of  the  Bed  declines, 
the  Tan  fhould  be  flirred  up,  and  frefh  added  to  it,  and 
if  the  Plants  have  filled  the  Pots  with  their  Roots,  they 
fhould  be  fhifted  into  Pots  a  little  larger ;  but  there  mull 
be  care  taken  not  to  over-pot  them,  for  nothing  is  more 
injurious  to  thefe  Plants,  than  to  be  put  into  large  Pots, 
in  which  they  will  never  thrive.  In  Autumn  they  muft 
be  removed  into  the  Bark  Stove,  where  they  muft  con- 
Itanfly  remain,  being  tootender  to  thrive  in  this  Country, 
in  any  other  Situation.  In  Winter  they  muft  have  but 
little  Wet,  efpecially  if  they  caft  their  Leaves  ;  but  in 
the  Summer  they  fhoifld  be  frequently  refrefhed  with 
Water,  and  in  warm  Weather  muft  have  Plenty  of  frefh 
Air  admitted  to  them.  With  this  Management  the 
Plants  will  make  great  Progrefs,  and  in  a  few  Years  will 
reach  the  Glafles  on  the  Top  of  the  Stove,  if  the  Build¬ 
ing  is  not  very  lofty. 

Thefe  Plants  make  an  agreeable  Variety  in  a  large 
Stove  where  they  have  Room  to  grow,  their  Leaves 
having  a  different  Appearance  from  moft  other  Plants  ; 
but  as  they  are  feveral  Years'  old  before  they  flower,  in 
the  Countries  where  they  grow  naturally;  fo  there  is 
little  Hopes  of  their  producing  any  in  England. 

BONDUC.  See  Guilandina. 

BONTIA.  Lin.  G.  P.  709.  Barbadoes  Wild  Olive. 
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The  Char  afters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  fmall  ere  ft  Empalement ,  which  is 
quinqvefid  and  permanent.  The  Flower  is  of  the  ringent 
Kind,  having  a  long  cylindrical  Title,  gaping  at  the  Brim , 
the  upper  Lip  is  ere  ft  and  indented,  the  lower  Lip  trifid 
and  turns  backward.  It  bath  four  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina,  as 
long  as  the  Petal,  and  incline  to  the  upper  Lip,  two  of  them 
being  longer  than  the  other,  and  have  fngle  Summits.  In 
the  Center  is  ftuated  the  oval  Germen,  fupporting  a  fender 
Style  the  length  of  the  Stamina,  and  crowned  by  a  bifid  ob~ 
tufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval 
Berry  with  one  Cell  including  a  Nut  of  the  fame  Form. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz.. 

Bontia.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  Barbadoes  Wild  Olive.  This 
is  the  Bontia  arborefeens  thy  mcl<£ &  facie  Plum.  Nov.  Gen. 
32.  Tree-like  Bontia  refembling  Spurge  Laurel. 

This  Plant  is  greatly  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  at  Bar¬ 
badoes,  for  making  Hedges;  than  which  there  is  not  a 
more  proper  Plant  to  thrive  in  thofe  hot  Countries,  it 
being  an  Ever-green,  and  of  quick  Growth.  I  have  been 
informed,  that  from  Cuttings  (planted  in  the  rainy 
Seafon,  when  they  have  immediately  taken  Root)  there 
has  been  a  complete  Hedge,  4  or  5  Feet  high,  in  18 
Months.  And  as  this  will  very  well  bear  cutting,  it  is 
formed  into  a  very  clofe  thick  Hedge,  which  makes  a 
beautiful  Appearance.  In  England  it  is  preferved  in 
Stoves,  with  feveral  curious  Plants  of  the  fame  Country. 
It  may  be  raifed  from  Seeds,  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  early  in 
the  Spring,  that  the  Plants  may  acquire  Strength  before 
Winter,  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  tranf- 
planted  each  into  a  half-penny  Pot  filled  with  light  frefh 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark ;  observing  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they 
have  taken  Root ;  after  which,  they  muft  have  a  large 
Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather,  and  be  often  refrefhed 
with  Water.  In  Winter  they  muft  be  placed  in  the 
Stove,  where  they  fhould  have  a  moderate  Degree  of 
Warmth,  and  but  tittle  Water  during  that  Seafon,  left 
it  rot  their  tender  Roots.  In  Summer  they  muft  have  a 
great  Share  of  Air;  but  will  not  do  well  if  expofed 
abroad;  fo  fhould  always  remain  in  the  Stove,  among 
Plants  which  require  a  great  Share  of  Air  ;  which  may 
be  admitted  by  opening  the  Glafles  in  very  hot  Weather. 
With  this  Management,  thefe  Plants  will  produce 
Flowers  and  Fruit,  in  two  or  three  Years,  from  Seed. 
They  may  .alfo  be  propagated  by  Cuttings  ;  planted  in 
the  Spring,  before  the  Plants  have  begun  to  fihoot. 
Thefe  muft  be  put  Into  Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  ;  obferving  to 
water  and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after 
which  they  muft  be  treated  as  the  feedling  Plants.  Thefe 
Plants  being  ever-green,  and  growing  in  a  pyramidal 
Form,  make  a  pretty  Variety  in  the  Stove. 

BONUS  HENRICUS.  See  Chenopodium. 

BORBONIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  764. 

The  Char  afters  are. 

It  hath  a  turbinated  Empalement  of  one  Leaf,  cut  at  the 
Top  into  five  acute  Segments,  which  are  fliff,  pungent,  and 
about  half  the  Length  of  the  Petals.  The  Flower  hath  five 
Leaves,  and  is  of  the  Butterfly  Shape.  The  Standard  is 
obtufe  and  reflexed.  7  he  Wings  are  Heart-Jhaped  and 
fhotter  than  the  Standard  :  The  Keel  hath  two  obtufe  lu¬ 
nula  ted  Leaves.  It  hath  nine  Stamina  joined  in  a  Cylinder, 
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and  one  upper  fiandingfingle  turning  up  its  Point.  Phefe 
have  fmall  Summits  ;  in  the  Center  is  fituated  an  Awl- 
fbaped  Germen ,  [up porting  a  Jhort  Style  crowned  by  an  ob- 
tufe  indented  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  round  pointed 
Pod  terminated  with  a  Spin?,  having  one  Cell  inckftng  a 
Kidney-Jhaped  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Borbonia  foliis  lanceoiatis  multinerviis  integerri- 
tnis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  707.  Borbonia  with  entire  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  having  many  Nerves. .  This  is  the  Ge- 
nifia  Africana  frutefeens  rufei  nervofis  foliis.  Raii  HJl.  3. 
107.  Shrubby  African  Broom,  with  nervous  Butchers 
Broom  Leaves. 

2.  Borbonia  foliis  cordaiis  multinerviis  integerrimis 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  707.  Borbonia  with  entire  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves  having  many  Nerves.  Spartium  Africanum. 
Shrubby  African  Broom,  with  a  Butchers  Broom  Leaf 
embracing  the  Stalk. 

3.  Borbonia  foliis  lanceoiatis  trinerviis  integerrimis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  707.  Borbonia  with  entire  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  having  three  Veins. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope , 
from  whence  I  received  their  Seeds.  In  the  natural 
Place  of  their  Growth,  they  rife  to  the  Height  of  10  or 
1 2  Feet ;  but  in  Europe ,  they  feldom  are  more  than  4  or 
5  ;  having  flender  Stems  dividing  into  feveral  Branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  ftiff  Leaves,  placed  alternately ; 
thofc  of  the  1  ft  Sort  are  narrow,  long,  and  end  in  a  fharp 
Point.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  between  the  Leaves 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  in  fmall  Clufters;  thefe  are 
yellow,  and  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  Broom.  It  flowers 
in  Augu ft  and  September,  but  doth  not  perfefit  Seeds  in 
England.  The  2d  Sort  hath  broader  Leaves,  the  Stalks 
are  flender  and  covered  with  white  Bark ;  the  Leaves 
embrace  thefe  at  their  Bafe,  where  they  are  broadeft, 
and  are  terminated  by  fharp  Points  like  thofe  of  Knecholm 
or  Butchers  Broom.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
Clufters  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  of  the  fame  Shape 
and  Colour  as  the  former,  but  larger.  This  flowers  at 
the  fame  Time  with  the  former,  but  never  produces 
Seeds  here. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  ftronger  Stalks  than  either  of  the 
former.  Thefe  are  garnifhed  almoft  their  whole  Length, 
as  are  alfo  the  Branches  with  ftiff  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
having  three  longitudinal  Nerves  in  each  ;  thefe  are 
placed  clofer  together,  than  thofe  of  the  other  Species. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Branches,  each  {landing  on  a  feparate  Foot  Stalk.  T  hey 
are  of  the  fame  Shape  and  Colour  with  the  former,  but 
are  larger. 

As  thefe  Plants  do  not  perfect  Seeds  in  this  Country, 
they  are  with  Difficulty  propagated  here.'  The  only 
Method  by  which  I  have  yet  fucceeded,  hath  been  by 
laying  down  their  young  Shoots ;  but  thefe  are  com¬ 
monly  two  Years  laid  before  they  put  out  Roots  fit  to 
be  feparated  from  the  old  Plant.  In  laying  thefe  down, 
the  Joint  which  is  laid  in  the  Ground  fhould  be  flit  up¬ 
ward,  as  is  praTifed  in  laying  Carnations ,  and  the  Bark 
of  the  Tongue  at  Bottom  taken  off.  The  beft  Time  to 
lay  thefe  down  is  in  the  Beginning  of  September,  and  the 
Shoots  moil  proper  for  this  Purpofe,  are  thofe  which 
come  out  immediately  from  the  Root,  and  of  the  lame 
Year’s  G  rowth,  not  only  from  -  their  Situation  being 
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near  the  Ground,  but  thefe  are  alfo  more  apt  to-put  out 
Roots,  than  any  of  the  upper  branches. 

But  where  good  Seeds  can  be  procured,  that  is  the 
more  eligible  Method  of  propagating  the  Plants  ;  for 
thofe  raifed  from  Seeds  make  the  ftraiteft  Plants,  and 
are  quicker  of  Growth.  When  good  Seeds  are  obtained 
they  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light  loarnv 
Earth,  as  foon  as  they  are  received  ;  which  if  it  happens 
in  the  Autumn,  the  Pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  an  old 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  under  a  Frame,  where  they  may 
remain  all  the  Winter,  being  careful  that  they  have  not 
much  Wet;  in  Spring  the  Pots  fhould'  be  plunged  into 
a  hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants  in  five  or  fix 
Weeks.  When  thefe  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be 
each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  the  like  loamy 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  obferving 
to  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  frefh  Root,  alfo  to 
refrefh  them  with  Water,  as  they  may  require  it.  Af¬ 
ter  this  they  muft  byr  Degrees  be  inured  to  the  open  Air, 
into  which  they  muft  be  removed  in  June,  and  placed 
in  a  fheitered  Situation;  where  they  may  remain  till 
Autumn,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Green- 
houfe,  and  placed  where  they  may  enjoy  the  Air  and 
Sun;  during  the  Winter  Seafon,  thefe  Plants  muft  be 
fparingly  watered  ;  but  in  Summer,  when  they  are  pla¬ 
ced  abroad,  they  require  to  be  frequently  refreflied,  but 
muft  not  have  too  much  Water  at  a  Time. 

Thefe  Plants  make  a  pretty  Variety  in  the  Green- 
houfe  in  Winter,  and  as  they  do  not  require  any  artificial 
Heat,  they  are  worthy  of  a  Place  in  every  Garden  where 
there  is  conveniency  for  keeping  them. 

BORRAGO  Borage. 

The  Characters  are, 

Phe  Empalement  is  divided  into  five  Parts  at  the  Pop, 
and  is  permanent.  Phe  Flozver  is  of  one  Leaf,  having  a 
Jhort  Pube,  and  fpread  wide  open  above ,  being  divided  in¬ 
to  five  acute  Segments  at  the  Brim.  Phe  Chaps  of  the  Flow¬ 
er  are  crowned  by  five  Prominences ,  which  are  obtufie  and 
indented.  It  hath  five  Stamina  joined  together,  crowned 
by  oblong  Summits.  It  hath  four  Germen  fituated  in  the 
Center ,  and  a  Jingle  Style  longer  than  the  Stamina  fiupport- 
ing  a  Jingle  Stigma.  Phe  four  Germen  become  fio  many 
roundifb  rough  Seeds,  infierted  in  the  Cavities  of  the  Recep¬ 
tacle  and  included  in  the  large  fwollen  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Borrago  foliis  omnibus  alternis,  calycibus patenti- 
bus  Hort.Upfal.  34.  Borage  with  all  the  Leaves  growing 
alternate,  and  a  fpreading  Flower  Cup.  This  is  the  Bor¬ 
rago  Jloribus  caruleis.  I.  B.  Borage  with  blue  blowers. 

2.  Borrago  calycibus  tubo  corolla  brevioribus,  Jcliis 
eordatis  Hort.  Cliff.  45.  Borage  with  a  Flower  Cup, 
fhorter  than  the  Tube  of  the  Flower,  and  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves.  Borrago  Conftantinopolitana  fore  reflexo  caruleo , 
‘ calyce  veficareo.  Pourn.  Borage  of  Conftantinople  with  a 
blue  reflexed  Flower,  and  a  fwelling  Flower  Cup. 

3.  Borrago  calcynis  foliolis  ovatis  acutis  eredis  Hort. 
Cliff.  45.  Borage  with  the  Leaves  of  the  Empalement 
oval,  pointed  and  eredt.  This  is  the  Cynoglojfum  Bcraginis 
folio  (A  facie  JEthiopicum.  Pluk.  Aim.  Ethiopian  Hounds 
Tongue  with  a  Leaf  and  Appearance  of  Borage. 

4.  Borrago  foliis  ramificaticnum  oppoftis  calycinis 
foliolis  fagittatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  137.  Borage  with  op- 
pofite  Leaves  on  the  Branches,  and  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 

to 
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to  the  Flower  Cup.  This  is  the  Cynogloff aides folio  cau- 
lem  ampiexante.  Ifnard.  Adi.  Scien.  1718.  Ballard 
HouUds  Tongue,  with  a  Leaf  embracing  the  Stalk. 

The  i  ft  is  the  common  Borage,  whofe  Flowers  are 
lift  !  in  Medicine,  and  the  Herb  for  cool  Tankards  in 
:  er.  Of  this,  there  are  three  Varieties  which  ge- 

ily  retain  their  Difference  from  Seeds,  one  hath  a 
e,  another  a  red  Flower,  and  the  third  variegated 
.  es.  Thefe  three  Variations  have  continued  feveral 
ears  m  the  Chelfta  Garden,  with  little  Alteration,  but 
a  vht  do  not  differ  in  any  other  Refpetl  from  the  com- 
.nor  •  have  only  mentioned  them  as  Varieties. 

TK:  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  if  permitted  to  fcatter 
rs  .cds,  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  Plenty,  but  the 
e.-ds  may  be  fown  either  in  Spring  or  Autumn,  on  a 
Spot  of  open  Ground  where  the  Plants  are  deflgned  to 
remain  ;  when  they  have  obtained  a  little  Strength,  the 
Ground  fhould  be  hoed,  to  deftroy  the  Weeds,  and  the 
Plants  mud  be  cut  up  where  they  are  too  near  each 
other,  leaving  them  fix  or  eight  Inches  afunder.  After 
this  they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  unlefs  the  Weeds 
fhould  come  up  again,  then  the  Ground  fhould  be  a  fe- 
cond  time  hoed  over  to  deftroy  them,  which  if  well  per¬ 
formed,  and  in  dry  Weather,  will  clear  the  Ground 
from  Weeds,  fo  it  will  require  no  more  cleaning  till  the 
Borage  is  decayed.  The  Plants  which  are  raifed  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  will  flower  in  May,  but  thofe  raifed  in  Spring,  will 
not  flower  till  'June,  fo  that  where  a  Continuation  of  the 
Flowers  are  required,  there  fhould  be  a  fecond  Sowing 
in  Spring,  about  a  Month  after  the  firft :  this  fhould  be 
on  a  fhady  Border,  and  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  dry, 
the  Ground  muft  be  Watered  frequently,  to  bring  up 
the  Plants,  this  latter  Sowing  will  continue  flowering 
,till  the  End  of  Summer. 

The  fecond  fort  was  fent  from  Conflaniinople ,  to  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Paris ,  and  communicated  from  thence 
to  moft  of  the  curious  Gardens  in  Europe.  This  is  a  pe¬ 
rennial  Plant,  having  thick  flefhy  Roots,  which  fpread 
under  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  and  is  thereby  propa¬ 
gated  with  great  Facility.  It  fends  out  many  oblong 
Fleart-fhaped  Leaves  from  the  Root,  without  any  Or¬ 
der,  having  long  hairy  Foot  Stalks ;  from  the  Root  ari¬ 
ses  the  Flower  Stem,  which  is  more  than  two  Foot  high 
when  fully  grown,  having  at  the  Joints  a  Angle  fmall 
Leaf  without  Foot  Stalk.  The  upper  part  of  the  Stalk 
branches  out  into  feveral  fmall  Foot  Stalks,  terminated 
by  loofe  Panicles  of  Flowers,  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and 
the  Petal  is  reflesed  backward,  fo  that  the  connected 
Stamina  and  Style  are  left  naked.  After  the  flowers  are 
fallen,  the  four  Germen  become  fo  many  rough  Seeds, 
broader  than  thofe  of  the  common  Borage.  It  flov/ers 
Lu  March,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  May.  When  the  flow¬ 
er  Stalk  firft  appears,  the  Flowers  feem  colledted  into  a 
dole  Spike  ;  fome  of  which  do  often  fpread  open,  be¬ 
fore  the  Stalk  is  fix  Inches  high  ;  hut  as  the  Stalks  ad¬ 
vance,  they  divide  into  many  loofe  Spikes. 

It  is  eaiily  propagated  by  the  Root,  which  may  be 
parted  in  Autumn,  thefe  fhould  have  a  dry  Soil  and  a 
warm  Situation,  for  as  the  Flower  Stalks  appear  early 
in  the  Spring,  when  they  are  much  expofed  they  are 
often  killed  by  the  froft;  but  if  thefe  Plants  are  planted 
in  dry  Rubbifh,  they  will  not  grow  too  luxuriant,  fo 
will,  not  be  in  Danger  of  buffering  by  Froft.  Some  of 
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the  Seeds  of  this  have  fcattered  into  the  Joints  of  an  old 
Wall  in  the  Chelfea  Garden:  Where  the  Plants  have 
grown  without  Care  for  two  Years,  and  are  never  inju¬ 
red  by  Cold  or  Heat. 

The  3d  and  4th  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  Africa  ;  thefe 
are  both  annual  Plants,  and  rarely  rife  a  Foot  high,  hav¬ 
ing  rough  Stalks ;  the  Leaves  of  the  3d  Sort  are  fet  on 
by  Pairs  oppofite,  with  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  but  thofe  of 
the  4th  clofely  embrace  the  Stalks  at  their  Bafe,  the 
Flowers  come  oufon  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Leaves,  and  alfo  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks ;  thofe 
of  the  3d  Sort  are  white,  and  thofe  of  the  4th  a  pale  yel¬ 
low  ;  neither  of  them  make  any  great  Appearance,  fo  are 
feldom  cultivated,  but  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety. 

If  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  are  fown  in  Autumn,  in 
a  warm  Border,  the  Plants  will  live  thro’  the  Winter, 
and  flower  early  the  following  Summer,  fo  will  produce 
good  Seeds ;  for  when  they  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  if 
the  Seafon  is  not  very  favourable,  they  do  not  perfeSt 
their  Seeds  in  England.  The  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  where 
the  Plants  are  to  remain,  for  they  feldom  fucceed  when 
they  are  tranfplanted. 

BOSIA.  This  Name  has  been  given  to  this  Plant  in 
Memory  of  a  curious  Botaniftat  Leipftck,  of  that  Name, 
who  had  a  fine  Garden  of  Plants  ;  this  Plant  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  his  Catalogue,  under  the  Title  of  Frutex  pere - 
grinus  Terva-mora  didius.  By  fome  of  the  Englijh  Gar¬ 
deners  it  is  called  the  Golden-rod  Tree;  but  for  what 
Reafon,  I  could  never  learn. 

The  Charadlers  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  five  Spear - 
Jhaped  concave  Leaves,  equal  and  eredl.  It  hath  no  Petals , 
but  five  Awl-Jbaped  Stamina  as  long  as  the  Empalesnent, 
and  crowned  by  fingle  Summits  ;  in  the  Center  is  ftuated 
an  oval  oblong  pointed  Germen  fupporting  two  fpreading 
Styles ,  crowned  by  a  fingle  Stig'ma.  The  Germen  becomes 
a  globular  Berry  with  one  Cell  including  one  pointed  Seed. 

We  have  but  one  Sort  of  this  Plant ;  viz. 

Bosia.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  84.  this  is  the  Arbor  l-acci- 
fera  Canarienfis,  fyringee  carula  Joliis,  purpurantibus 
venis ,  frudlu  monopyreno  Terva-mora  Hifpanorum.  Plttk. 
Phyt.  Commonly  called  Golden-rod  Tree. 

This  Plant  is  a  Native  of  the  Canaries  ;  and  it  hath 
been  flnee  found  in  fome  of  the  Britijh  Iilands  in  Ame¬ 
rica:  It  was  firft  brought  into  England  from  t\ie  Cana¬ 
ries,  and  has  been  long  an  Inhabitant  of  the  Englijh  Gar¬ 
dens  ;  but  I  have  not  as  yet  feen  any  of  thefe  Plants  in 
Flower,  tho’  I  have  had  many  old  Plants  under  my  Care, 
more  than  thirty  Years :  it  makes  a  pretty  ftrong  woody 
Shrub,  growing  with  a  Stem  as  large  as  a  middling  Pcr- 
fon’s  Leg;  the  Branches  come  out  v«ery  irregular,  and 
make  confiderable  Shoots  in  Summer,  which  fhould  be 
fhortened  every  Spring,  to  preferve  the  Heads  of  the 
Plants  in  any  tolerable  Order  :  Thefe  Branches  retain 
their  Leaves  till  toward  the  Spring,  when  they  fall  a- 
way,  and  new  Leaves  are  produced  foon  after :  it  may 
be  propagated  by  Cutings  planted  in  the  Spring,  and  the 
Plants  muft  be  houfed  in  Winter,  being  too  tender  to 
live  thro’  the  Winter,  in  the  open  Air,  ,  in  this  Country. 

BOSQUET'S  are  little  Groves ;  fo  called  from  Bof- 
chetto Italian ,  which  is  a  Diminutive  of  Bcfco,  a  Wood 
or  Grove. 

Thefe  are  fmall  Compartments  of  Gardens,  w^hich 

are 
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are  formed  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  or  tall  large  growing 
Plants,  planted  in  Quarters ;  and  are  either  difpofed  re¬ 
gularly  in  Rows,  or  in  a  more  wild  or  accidental  man¬ 
ner,  according  to  the  Fancy  of  the  Owner:  thefe  Quar¬ 
ters  are  commonly  furrounded  with  ever-green  Hedges, 
and  the  Entrance  formed  into  regular  Porticos  with  Yews, 
which  are  by  far  the  beft  and  moil  tonfilc  Trees  for  this 
Purpofe.  In  the  Infide  of  thefe  Quarters  may  be  made 
fome  Walks,  either  ftrait  or  winding;  which,  if  the 
Quarters  are  large,  fhould  be  fix  or  eight  Feet  broad, 
and  may  be  laid  with  Turf,  and  kept  well  mowed  and 
rolled,  which  will  render  the  walking  much  eafier  and 
pleafantcr  than  if  the  Walks  are  only  the  common  Earth, 
which  in  fmaller  Quarters  can’t  be  otherwife,  for  if  the 
Trees  are  clofe,  and  the  Walks  narrow,  fo  as  to  be  fhaded 
and  over  hung  by  the  Trees,  the  Grafs  will  not  grow. 

Thefe  Quarters  may  be  alfo  furrounded  with  Hedges 
of  Lime,  Elm,  Hornbeam,  or  Beech;  which  fhould  be 
kept  well  fheared,  and  not  fuffered  to  rife  too  high ;  that 
the  Heads  of  the  Trees  may  be  fully  feen  over  them, 
and  the  Stems  only  hid  from  the  Sight,  when  in  the 
Walks  on  the  Outfide  of  the  Quarters. 

In  planting  thefe  Bofquets,  you  fliouid  obferve  to  mix 
the  Trees,  which  produce  their  Leaves  of  different 
Shapes,  and  various  Shades  of  Green,  and  hoary  or  meal- 
ly  Leaves,  fo  as  to  afford  an  agreeable  Profpect :  be- 
fidcs,  there  is  a  great  Variety  of  different  Fruits,  which 
thefe  Trees  produce  in  Autumn;  which,  altho’  of  little 
or  no  Ufe,  that  we  know  of,  yet  have  a  very  good  Ef¬ 
fect,  in  affording  an  agreeable  Variety  for  fome  time 
after  the  Leaves  are  gone ;  as  the  Euonymus ,  or  Spin¬ 
dle  Tree,  the  Opulus ,  or  Marfh  Elder,  the  Cock-fpur 
Hawthorn,  with  many  other  Sorts,  two  numerous  to 
mention  in  this  Place  ;  whofe  Berries  afford  Food  for 
the  Birds,  fo  that  they  will  be  thereby  invited  to  flay 
and  harbour  in  thefe  little  Groves,  which  by  their  dif¬ 
ferent  Notes,  will  render  thefe  Places  very  agreeable  in 
the  Spring.  But  I  would  advife  never  to  mix  Ever¬ 
greens  with  deciduous  Trees ;  for,  befides  the  ill  Effedt 
it  hath  to  the  Sight  (efpecially  in  Winter),  they  feldom 
thrive  well  together ;  lo  that  thofe  Quarters  where  you 
intend  to  have  Ever-greens,  Ihould  be  wholly  planted 
therewith  ;  and  in  the  other  Parts  mix  as  many  Varie¬ 
ties  of  different  Trees,  which  caft  their  Leaves,  as  you 
can  conveniently ;  and  alfo  plant  fome  of  the  largeft 
growing  Flowers  (efpecially  near  die  -Gutfide  of  the 
Quarters),  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  Variety,  if 
they  have  but  Air  enough  to  grow;  but  if  any  qf  the 
ever-green  Trees  are  mixed  with  the  deciduous,  it  fhould 
be  only  to  border  the  Wood. 

Thefe  Bofquets  are  proper  only  for  fpacious  Gardens, 
being  expenfive  in  their  firft  making,  as  alfo  in  keeping. 
BGTRYS.  See  Chenopodium. 

BOX-TREE.  See  Buxus. 

BRABEJUM,  African  Almond,  vulgo. 

This  Name  was  given  to  this  Plant  by  Dr.  Linnaeus, 
who  has  feparated  it  from  the  Genus  of  Almond  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Shape  of  the  Flower. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  bath  no  Empalement ,  but  is  compofed  of  four 
narrow  obtufe  Petals  which  are  erect ,  forming  a  Tube ,  but 
are  turned  backward  at  Top  ;  it  hath  four  Jlender  Stamina 
which  are  inferted  in  the  - Bottom  of  the  Petals,  and -are  of 
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the  fame  Length ,  having  f mall  Summits,  in  the  Center  is 
a  fmall  hairy  Gerrnen ,  fupporting  a  {lender  Style ,  crpwned 
by  a  Jingle  Stigma,  the  German  afterward  becomes  an  ova/, 
hairy ,  dry  Berry,  incloftng  an  oval  Nut. 

We  have  but  one  Sort  of  this  Plant,  vist. 

Brabejum.  ILrt.  Cliff.  This  is  the  Amygdalus  Mthi 
opic a,  JruClu  holoferico.  Brcyn.  Cart.  African ,  or  Ritas  • 
pi  an  Almond,  with  afilky  Fruit. 

This  T  ree  is  a  Native  of  the  Country  about  the  Cape 
of  Good  Elope,  from  whence  it  was  -firft  introduced  -into 
the  curious  Gardens  in  Holland,  and  has  fince  been  di- 
(iributed  into  many  Parts  of  Europe. 

In  this  Country  it  feldom  grows  above  eight  or  nine 
Feet  .high;  but  in  its  native  Soil  it  is  a  Tree  of  middling 
Growth;  but^s  it  mull  be  kept  in  Pots,  or  Tubs,  in 
this  Country,  being  too  tender  to  live  through  the 
Winter  in  the  open  Air,  fo  we  cannot  expedf  to  fee  it 
grow  to  a  great  Size. 

It  rifes  with  an  upright  Stem,  which  is  foft,  and  full 
of  Pith  within,  and  covered  with  a  brown  Bark.  From 
the  Stem  are  fent  out  horizontal  Branches  on  every  Side, 
and  at  every  Joint,  the  lower  being  the  longeft,  and 
every  Tier  dinxinifhing  to  the  Ton,  fo  as  to  form  a  Sort 
of  Pyramid.  The  Heaves  come  out  all  round  the  Branch¬ 
es  at  each  Joint,  which  are  from  four  to  five  Inches 
long,  and  Half  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  of  a  deep 
green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  of  a  pale  ruffet  Colour 
on  their  under  Side,  and  are  indented  on  their  Edges, 
(landing  on  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  toward  the  End  of  the  Shoots,  coming  out 
from  between  the  Leaves  quite  round  the  Branches, 
which  are  of  a  pale  Colour,  inclining  to  white;  thefe 
appear  early  in  the  Spring,  and  fall  away  without  any 
Fruit  fucceeding  them  in  this  Country. 

This  Plant  is,  with  Difficulty,  propagated  by  Layers ; 
thefe  are  often  two  Years  before  they  make  Roots  ftrong 
enough  to  be  taken  from  the  old  Plants ;  when  the 
Branches  are  laid  down,  it  will  be  a  good  Method  to  flit 
them  at  a  Joint  (as  is  pradlifed  in  laying  Carnations) 
which  will  promote  their  taking  Root. 

Thefe  muft  have  but  little  Water  given  them,  efpe¬ 
cially  in  Winter,  for  as  the  young  Shoots  are  chiefly 
Pith  within,  fo  they  are  very  fubjecl  to  rot  with  much 
Moifture.  The  beft  Time  to  make  the  Layers  is  in 
April,  juft  as  the  Plants  are  beginning  to  flioot,  and  the 
Layers  muft  always  be  made  of  the  former  Year’s  Shoots. 
As  this  Plant  is  very  difficult  to  propagate,  fo  it  is  very 
fcarce  in  Europe,  there  being  but  few  in  England,  and 
not  many  in  the  Dutch  Gardens  at  prefent. 

The  Plants  muft  have  a  good  Green-houfe  in  Winter, 
but  in  Summer  fhould  be  i'et  abroad  in  a  fheltered  Situ¬ 
ation,  where  they  will  thrive,  and  annually  produce 
Flowers  in  the  Spring,  fo  will  make  a  pretty  Variety  a-, 
mong  other  exotick  Plants  in  the  Green-houfe. 

BRANCA  UR  SIN  A.  See  Acanthus. 

BRASSICA,  The  Cabbage. 

The  Characters  are,  ! 

The  Empalement  is  compofed  of four  upright  Spear-fiapcd 
fmall  Leaves,  convex  at  their  Safe ,  and  fall  off.  The 
Flo  wer  is  Crofs-jhaped,  having  four ,  oval,  plain  Petals, 
which  fpread  open,  and  are  entire.  It  hath  four  oval  nec - 
tarious  Glands ,  one  being  Jitnated  on  each  Side  of  the  Jbort 
Stamina  and  Point al,  and  one  on  each  Side  the  longer ,  and 
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the  Empalement.  It  bath  fix  Stamina ,  Awlfbaped  and 
ere  fly  two  of  which  are  oppofite,  and  the  Length  of  the  Em¬ 
palement,  the  other  four  are  longer ;  thefe  have  ere  fl  point¬ 
ed  Summits.  It  hath  a  taper  Germen  the  Length  of  the 
Stamina ,  having  a  Jhort-Style ,  thicker  than  the  Germen, 
and  crowned  by  an  entire  Stigma.  ' The  Germen  becomes  a 
long  taper  Pod,  dcprejfed  on  each  Side,  and  is  terminated 
by  the  Apex  of  the  intermediate  Partition,  which  divides  it 
into  two  Cells,  filed  with  round  Seeds. 

I  (hall  firft  enumerate  the  Species,  w  hich  are  diftindf, 
and  afterward  mention  the  Varieties,  which  are  culti¬ 
vated  for  the  Table  ;  for  although  molt  of  thefe  may 
be  continued  diftintt  by  proper  Care,  without  Altera¬ 
tion  ;  yet  as  they  are  liable  to  vary  when  planted  near 
each  other  for  Seeds,  fo  we  mull  not  admit  of  their  be¬ 
ing  called  different  Species. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Bras  sic  A  radice  caulefcente  tereti  carnofd.  Hort. 
Cliff.  338.  This  is  the  Brajfica  capitata  alba.  C.  B.  P. 
III.  The  common  white  Cabbage. 

2.  Brassica  radice  caulefcente  orbiculari  carnofo,  fo- 
liis  fefftlibus.  T  his  is  the  Braffca  radice  napiformi.  Tourn. 
Inf.  R.  H.  219.  Turnep-rooted  Cabbage. 

3.  Brassica  radice  caulefcente  tereti  carnofd,  fiorali- 
bus  multicaulis.  This  is  the  Brafjica  Caulifora.  Cafp. 
Bauh .  Pin.  1 1 1.  The  Cauliflower. 

4.  Brassica  radice  cauleque  tcnut  ramofo  per enni  fo~ 
liis  alternis  marginibus  incifis.  This  is  the  Braffica  ma- 
ritima  arborea  five  procerior  ramofa.  Mor.  Hifl.  2.  p. 
208.  Taller  ffirubby  branching  Sea  Cabbage. 

5.  Brassica  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  glabris  indivifs 
dentatis.  Hort.  Upf  191.  Cabbage  with  entire  oval 
Spear-fhaped  fmooth  Leaves,  which  are  indented. 

6.  Brassica  foliis  obiongo-cordatis  ample xicaulibus, 
integerrimis.  Cabbage  with  oblong  Heart-fhaped  Leaves 
embracing  the  Stalks,  which  are  entire.  Brajfica  cam- 
pefris  perfoiiata  fore  purpurea.  C.  B.  P.  1 1 2.  Cham¬ 
paign  Cole  wort  with  a  thorough  Wax  Leaf,  and  a  pur¬ 
ple  Fiower. 

7.  Brassica  foliis  cordatis  femiamplexicaulibus,  mar¬ 
ginibus  dentatis ,  filiquis  tetragonis  longiffmis.  This  is 
the  Braffca  Orient  alls  perfoiiata  fore  albo  ftliqud  quadran- 
guld.  Pour  11.  Car.  16.  Eaftern  perfoliated  Colewort 
with  a  white  Flower  and  quadrangular  Pod. 

8.  Brassica  radice  caulefcente  tereti,  foliis  inferiori¬ 
ty  petiolatis  faperioribus  femiamplexicaulibus.  This  is 
the  Napus  Sylveflris.  C.  B.  P.  95.  The  wild  Navew, 
or  Cole  Seed. 

The  Varieties  of  the  firft  Sort  are, 

1.  Braffca  fabauda  hyberna.  Lob.  Icon.  The  Savoy 
Cabbage,  commonly  called  Savoy. 

2.  Braffca  capitata  rubra.  The  red  Cabbage. 

3.  Braffca  capitata  alba.  The  Sugar  Loaf  Cabbage. 

4.  Brajfica  capitata  alba  pracox.  The  early  Cabbage. 

5.  Brajfica  peregrina  mofehum  olens.  Mufk  Cabbage. 

6.  Braffca  capitata  alba  minor  Mufcovitica.  H.  A.. 
Small  Ruff  a  Cabbage. 

7.  Brafca  capitata  alba  Compreffa.  Boerh.  Ind.  Alt. 
II.  The  large  Tided  Cabbage. 

8.  Bra fica  capitata  viridis  Sabauda.  Green  Savoy. 

9.  Braffca fimbriata.  C  B.  P.  1 1 1 .  The  Borecole. 

10.  Braffca fimbriata  virefeens.  Green  Borecole. 

1 1 .  Braffca  fimbriata  Siberica.  Boerb.  Ind.  2.  1 2.  Si¬ 
berian  Borecole,  called  by  fome  Scotch  Kale, 
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The  2d  Sort  is  undoubtedly  a  diftinct  Species,  for 
I  have  always  found  the  Seeds  produce  the  fame,  with 
this  Difference  only,  that  in  good  Ground  the  Stalks 
will  be  much  larger  than  in  poor  Land. 

The  Varieties  of  the  third  Sort  are, 

1.  Brafca  Italica  purpurea,  fuff.  Purple  Broccoli, 

2.  Braffca  Italica  alba.  fuff.  White  Broccoli. 

The  2d  Sort,  I  believe,  never  varies,  for  I  have 
cultivated  it  many  Years,  without  altering.  This  grows 
naturally  on  the  Sea  Shore,  near  Dover.  It  hath  a  pe¬ 
rennial  branching  Stalk,  in  which  it  differs  from  all  the 
other  Species.  I  have  continued  thefe  three  or  four 
Years,  and  have  eaten  the  young  Shoots  after  they  had 
been  much  frozen,  when  they  were  very  fweet  and 
good  ;  but  at  other  Times  they  are  very  ftrong  and 
ftringy.  In  very  fevere  Winters,  when  the  other  Sorts 
are  deftroyed,  this  is  a  neceffary  Plant,  for  the  mod  fe¬ 
vere  Frofts  do  not  injure  it.  The  Leaves  are  inclining 
to  a  purple  Colour,  and  placed  alternately  on  the  Branch¬ 
es.  The  Flower  Stalks  grow  from  the  End  of  the  Branch¬ 
es,  and  fpread  out  horizontally  ;  but  thofe  which  arife 
from  the  Center  of  the  Plants,  grow  eredt,  and  feldom 
put  out  Branches. 

The  3d  Sort,  which  is  the  Cauliflower,  has  been 
fuppofed  a  Variety  of  the  common  Cabbage  ;  but  from 
more  than  forty  Years  Experience  in  cultivating  thefe 
Plants,  I  could  never  find  the  lead  Appearance  of  either 
Species  approaching  each  other ;  and  they  are  fo  differ¬ 
ent  in  their  Leaves,  as  to  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  Per- 
fons  of  Skill,  when  the  Plants  are  young.  But  there  is 
one  effential  Difference  between  them  in  their  Flower 
Stems ;  for  the  common  Cabbage  puts  out  one  upright 
Stem  from  the  Center  of  the  Cabbage,  which  afterward 
divides  into  feveral  Branches,  whereas  the  Cauliflower 
fends  out  many  Flower  Stems  from  the  Part  eaten ; 
which  is  only  a  compadt  Colledtion  of  the  Heads  of  thefe 
Stalks,  which  afterward  divides  into  fo  many  Stems, 
which  alfo  branch  out  into  many  fpreading  Shoots,  thefe 
form  a  large  fpreading  Head  when  in  flower,  but  never 
rifes  pyramidically  like  the  Cabbage. 

The  two  Sorts  of  Broccoli  I  take  to  be  only  Varieties 
of  the  Cauliflower,  for  although  thefe  may  with  Care 
be  kept  diftindt,  yet  I  doubt,  if  they  were  to  fland  near 
each  other  for  Seeds,  if  they  would  not  intermix  ;  and 
I  am  the  rather  inclined  to  believe  this,  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  Changes  which  I  have  obferved  in  all  thefe  Sorts, 
for  I  have  frequently  had  Cauliflowers  of  a  green  Co¬ 
lour,-  with  Flower  Buds  regularly  formed  at  the  Ends 
of  the  Shoots,  as  thofe  of  Broccoli,  though  the  Colour 
was  different,  and  the  white  Broccoli  approaches  fo  near 
to  the  Cauliflower,  as  to  be  with  Difficulty  diftinguifhed 
from  it ;  yet  when  thefe  are  cultivated  with  Care,  and 
never  fuffered  to  ftand  near  each  other  when  left  to  pro¬ 
duce  Seeds,,  they  may  be  kept  very  diftindt,  in  the  fame 
Garden ;  for  the  Variations  of  thefe  Plants  is  not  ocea- 
fioneT  from  the  Soil,  but  the  mixing  o£  the  Farina. of 
the  Flowers  with  each  other,  where  they  are  planted 
near  together :  therefore  thofe  Perfons  who  are  curious 
topreferve  the  feveral  Varieties  diftindt,  ihould  never  fuf- 
fer  the  different  Kinds  to  ftand  near  each  other  for  Seed. 

The  Cauliflower  was  firft  brought  to  England  from 
the  Ifland  of  Cyprus,  where  I  have  been  informed  they 
are  in  very  great  Perfedtion  at  prefent :  but  it  isYuppo- 
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fed  (hey  were  originally  brought  thither  From  feme  other 
Country:  Mo  ft  of  the  old  Writers  mention  it  to  have 
been  brought  From  that  Ifland,  to  the  different  Parts  of 
Europe ,  io  that  from  thence  all  the  Gardens  in  Europe 
have  been  fupplied  ;  and  altho’  this  Plant  was  cultivated 
in  a  few  Englifh  Gardens  long  ftnee ;  yet  it  was  not 
brought  to  any  Degree  of  Perfection,  till  about  1680, 
at  lcaft  not  to  be  fold  in  the  Markets ;  and  fince  the 
Year  1700,  they  have  been  fo  much  improved  in  Eng¬ 
land. ,  that  fuch  of  them  as  before  were  greatly  admired, 
would  at  prefent  be  little  regarded. 

This  Plant  has  been  much  more  improved  in  England , 
than  in  any  other  Part  of  Europe.  In  France  they  rarely 
have  Cauliflowers  till  Michaelmas ;  and  Holland  is  gene- 
5  ally  fupplied  with  them  from  England.  In  many  Parts 
of  Germany  none  of  them  were  cultivated  till  within  a 
few  YYars  paft  ;  and  moft  Parts  of  Europe  are  fupplied 
with  Seeds  from  hence. 

The  eighth  Sort,  which  is  generally  known  by  the 
Title  of  Rape  or  Cole  Seed,  is  much  cultivated  in  the 
Ifie  of  Ely,  and  feme  other  Parts  of  England  for  its  Seed, 
from  which  the  Rape  Oil  is  drawn;  and  it  hath  alfo 
been  cultivated  of  late  Years,  in  other  Places  to  great 
Advantage  for  feeding  Cattle.  This  hath  been  lately 
joined  to  the  Napus  Saiiva,  cr  Garden  Navew,  fuppo- 
ftng  them  to  be  the  fame  Species ;  but  I  have  cultivated 
both  Sorts  more  than  twenty  Years,  and  could  never 
obferve  either  of  them  to  vary ;  indeed  the  whole  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Plants,  is  fufficient  to  determine  them 
as  diftindf  Species  ;  but  as  the  Garden  Navew  approach¬ 
es  nearer  the  Turnep  than  the  Cabbage,  fo  I  (hall  treat 
of  that  under  the  Title  of  Rapa. 

The  Cole  Seed,  when  cultivated  for  feeding  of  Cat¬ 
tle,  fhould  be  fown  about  the  Middle  of  June.  The 
Ground  fox'  this  Ihould  be  prepared  for  it  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  for  Turneps.  The  Quantity  of  Seeds  for  an 
Acre  of  Land,  is  from  fix  to  eight  Pounds,  and  as  the 
Price  of  the  Seeds  is  not  great,  fo  it  is  better  to  allow 
eight  Pounds;  for  if  the  Plants  are  too  clofe  in  any  Part, 
they  may  be  eafily  thined,  when  the  Ground  is  hoed. 
When  the  Plants  have  put  out  fix  Leaves,  they  will  be 
fit  to  hoe,  which  muft  be  performed  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  is  praAifed  for  Turneps,  with  this  Difference  on¬ 
ly,  cf  leaving  thefe  much  nearer  together;  for  as  they 
have  fibroqs  Roots,  and  {lender  Stalks,  they  do  not  re¬ 
quire  near  fo  much  room.  Thefe  Plants  fhould  have  a 
fecond  Hoeing,  about  five  or  fix  Weeks  after  the  firft, 
which,  if  well  performed  in  dry  Weather,  will  entirely 
deftroy  the  Weeds,  fo  they  will  require  no  farther  Cul¬ 
ture.  By  the  Middle  of  November  thefe  will  be  grown 
large  enough  for  Feeding,  when,  if  there  is  a  Scarcity 
of  Fodder,  this  may  be  either  cut,  or  fed  down  ;  but 
where  there  is  not  an  immediate  Want  of  Food,  it  had 
better  be  kept  as  a  Referve  for  hard  Weather,  or  Spring 
Feed,  when  there  may  be  a  Scarcity  of  other  grec-n 
Food.  If  the  Heads  are  cut  oft’,  and  the  Stalks  left  in 
the  Ground,  they  will  fhoot  again  early  in  the  Spring, 
and  produce  a  good  fecond  Crop  in  April,  which  may 
be  either  fed  off,  or  permitted  to  run  to  Seeds,  as  is  the 
Practice,  where  this  is  cultivated  for  the  Seeds  :  But  if 
the  firft  is  fed  down,  there  fhould  be  Care  taken  that 
the  Cattle  do  not  deftroy  their  Stems,  or  pull  them  out 
of  the  Ground.  As  this  Plant  is  fo  hardy,  as  not  to  be 
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deftroyed  by  Froft,  it  is  of  great  Service  in  hard  Winters 
for  feeding  Ewes  ;  for  when  the  Ground  is  fo  hard  fro¬ 
zen  that  Turneps  cannot  be 'taken  up,  thefe  Plants  may 
be  cut  off,  for  a  conftant  Supply.  In  feveral  Places 
where  I  have  fown  this  Seed,  I  have  found  that  one 
Acre  of  Land  will  produce  as  much  Food,  as  almoft 
two  Acres  of  Turneps;  and  this  will  afford  late  Feed 
after  the  Turneps  arc  run  to  Seed.  If  it  is  afterward 
permitted  to  Hand  fer  Seed,  one  Acre  will  produce  as 
much  as,  at  a  moderate  Computation,  will  fell  for  five 
Pounds,  clear  of  Charges. 

Partridges,  Pheafants, Turkeys,  and  moft  other  Fowl, 
are  very  fond  of  this  Plant;  fo  that  wherever  it  is  culti¬ 
vated,  if  there  are  any  Birds  in  the  Neighbourhood, 
they  will  conftantly  lie  among  thefe  Plants. 

The  Seeds  are  fown  in  Gardens,  for  Winter  and  Spring 
Sallets,  this  being  one  of  the  Fmall  Sal  let  Herbs. 

The  common  white,  red,  flat,  and  long-fided  Cab¬ 
bages  arc  chiefly  cultivated  for  Winter  Ufe  :  The  Seeds 
of  thefe  Sorts  muft  be  fown  the  End  of  March,  or  Be- 
gining  of  April,  in  Beds  of  good  frefh  Earth  ;  and  in 
May,  when  the  young  Plants  have  about  eight  Leaves, 
they  fhould  be  pricked  out  into  fhady  Borders,  about 
three  Inches 'fquare ;  that  they  may  acquire  Strength, 
and  to  prevent  their  growing  long  fhanked. 

About  the  Beginning  of  June,  you  muft  tranfp'ant 
them  out,  where  they  are  to  remain  for  good  (which  in 
the  Kitchen  Gardens  near  London,  is  commonly  between 
Cauliflowers,  Artichokes,  Lfr.  at  about  two  Feet  and  a 
Half  Diftance  in  the  Rows)  ;  but  if  they  are  planted  for 
a  full  Crop  in  a  clear  Spot  of  Ground,  the-  Diftance 
from  Row  to  Row  fliould  be  three  Feet  and  a  Half,  and 
in  the  Rows  two  Feet  and  a  Half  afunder :  If  the  Sea- 
fon  fliould  prove  dry  when  they  are  tfanfplanted  out, 
you  muft  water  them  every  other  Evening,  until  they 
have  taken  frcfli  Root  ;  and  afrerwards,  as  the  Plants 
advance  in  Height,  you  fliould  draw  the  Earth  about 
their  Stems  with  a  Hoe,  which  will  keep  the  Earth 
moift  about  their  Roots,  and  greatly  ftrengthen  the 
Plants:  You  muft  alfo  obferve  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds,  which  are  apt  to  draw  the  Plants  up  tall  (if  fuf- 
fered  to  grow  amongft  them),  and  often  fpoil  them. 
Some  of  thefe  Cabbages  will  be  fit  for  Lie.  foon  after  Mi¬ 
chael  mas,  and  will  continue  until  the  End  of  Februarv.  if 
not  deftroVed  by  bad  Weather;  to  prevent  which,  the 
Gardeners  near  London  pull  up  their  Cabbages  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  trench  their  Ground  up  in  Ridges,  laying  their 
Cabbages  againft  their  Ridges  as  clofe  as  poflible  on  one 
Side,  burying  their  Stems  in  the  Ground  :  In  this  Man¬ 
ner  they  let  them  remain  till  after  Chrijhnas,  when  they 
cut  them  for  the  Market ;  and  altho’  the  outer  Part  of 
the  Cabbage  be  decayed  (as  is  often  the  Cafe  in  very  wet 
or  hard  Winters),  yet,  if  the  Cabbages  were  large  ar.d 
hard  when  laid,  the  Infide  will  remain  found. 

The  RuJJian  Cabbage  was  formerly  in  much  greater 
Efteem  than  at  prefent,  it  being  now  only  to  be  found 
in  particular  Gentlemen’s  Gardens,  who  cultivate  it  for 
their  own  Ufe,  and  is  rarely  ever  brought  to  the  Mar¬ 
ket.  This  muft  he  fown  late  in  the  Spring  of  the.  Year, 
and  managed  as  thofe  before  directed,  with  this  Differ¬ 
ence  only,  that  thefe  muft  be  fooner  planted  out  for 
good,  and  muft  have  an  open  clear  Spot  of  Ground,  and 
require  much  lefs  Diftance. every  Way;  for  it  is  but  a 
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very  fimll  hard  Cabbage.  Thefe  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in 
July  or  Augujl ;  but  will  not  continue  long  before  they 
will  break,  and  run  up  to  Seed.  The  heft  Method  to 
have  thefe  Cabbages  good,  is  to  procure  frefh  Seeds 
from  abroad  every  Year  ;  for  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  in 
England  in  a  few  Years. 

The  early  and  Sugar  Loaf  Cabbages  are  commonly 
fown  for  Summer  Ufe,  and  are  what  the  Gardeners  a' 
bout  Linden  commonly  call  Michaelmas  Cabbages.  The 
Seafon  for  owing  them  is  about  the  End  of  July,  or 
Beginning  cf  Augujl,  in  an  open  Spot  of  Ground  ;  and 
when  the  Plants  have  got  eight  Leaves,  you  muft  prick 
them  into  Beds  at  about  three  Inches  Diftance  every 
Way,  that  the  Plants  may  grow  ftrong  and  fhort  fhank- 
cd  ;  and  in  the  Middle  of  Otlober  you  fhould  plant  them 
out  for  good  :  The  Difiance  that  thefe  require  is,  three 
Feet  Row  from  Row,  and  two  Feet  and  a  Plalf  afunder 
in  the  Rows.  The  Gardeners  near  London  commonly 
plant  thefe  Cabbages  upon  the  fame  Spot  of  Ground, 
wbera  their  Winter  Spinach  is  fown  ;  fo  that  when  the 
Spinach  is  cleared  off  in  the  Spring,  the  Ground  will 
have  a  Crop  of  Cabbages  upon  it ;  you  mufi  therefore 
clear  off  the  Spinach  juft  round  each  Plant  early  in  the 
Spring,  that  with  a  Hoe  you  may  draw  the  Earth  up  to 
the  Stem ;  and  when  all  your  Spinach  is  cleared  off, 
which  is  commonly  in  the  Beginning  of  April ,  you  mufi 
hoe  do  vim  all  the  Weeds,  and  draw  up  the  Earth  again 
about  your  Cabbage  Plants. 

In  May,  if  your  Plants  were  of  the  early  Kind,  they 
will  turn  in  their  Leaves  for  Cabbaging  ;  at  which  time, 
the  Gardeners  near  London,  in  order  to  obtain  them  a 
little  fooner,  tie  in  their  Leaves  clofe  with  a  flender 
Ofier-twig  to  blanch  their  Middle ;  by  which  means 
they  have  them  at  leaft  a  Fortnight  fooner  than  they 
could  have  if  they  were  left  untied. 

The  early  Cabbage  being  the  firft,  we  fhould  choofe 
(if  for  a  Gentleman’s  Ufe)  to  plant  the  fewer  of  them, 
and  a  greater  Quantity  of  the  Sugar-loaf  Kind,  which 
comes  after  them  ;  for  the  early  Kind  will  not  fupplythe 
Kitchen  long,  generally  cabbaging  apace  when  they  be¬ 
gin,  and  as  foon  grow  hard,  and  burft  open  ;  but  the 
Sugar-loaf  Kind  is  longer  before  it  comes,  and  is  flow  in 
cabbaging ;  and,  being  of  an  hollow  Kind,  will  conti¬ 
nue  good  for  a  long  time.  I  have  known  a  large  Quar¬ 
ter  of  Ground,  planted  with  this  Sort  of  Cabbage  tor 
the  Market,  which  afforded  a  Supply  for  near  three 
Months  together.  This,  though  of  Angular  Service  to 
a  Gentleman’s  Garden,  is  not  fo  much  for  the  Advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Market  Gardener,  who  loves  to  have  his 
Ground  cleared  fooner,  that  he  may  have  another  Crop 
upon  it,  of  Celery,  Endive,  &c.  which  is  more  to  his 
Purpofe;  for  they,  paying  large  Rents  for  their  Land, 
ace  obliged  to  have  as  many  Crops  in  a  Year  as  poflible. 

Although  I  before  have  advifed  the  planting  out  Cab¬ 
bages  for  good  in  Oflobsr,  yet  the  Sugar-leaf  Kind  may 
be  planted  out  in  February,  ar.d  will  fucceed  as  well  as  if 
planted  earlier,  with  this  Difference  only,  that  they  will 
be  later  before  they  cabbage.  You  fhould  alfo  referve 
feme  Plants  of  the  early  Kind  in  fome  well-fhcltered 
Spot  of  Ground,  to  fupply  your  Plantation,  in  cafe  of  a 
Deleft  ;  for  in  mild  Winters  many  of  the  Plants  are  apt 
to  run  to  Seed,  efpccially  when  their  Seeds  are  fown  too 
early,  and  in  fevere  Winters  they  are  often  deftroyed. 
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The  Savoy  Cabbages  are  propagated  for  Winter  Ule, 
being  generally  efteemed  the  better  when  pinched  by 
Froft  :  Thefe  mufi  be  fown  about  the  Middle  of  April, 
and  treated  after  the  Manner  direfted  for  the  common 
white  Cabbage  ;  with  this  Difference,  that  the  Savoy 
Cabbage  may  be  planted  clofer  ;  two  Feet  and  a 
Half  fquare  will  be  fufficient.  Thefe  are  always 
much  better  when  planted  in  an  open  Situation,  clear 
from  Trees  ar.d  Hedges ;  for  in  clofe  Places  they  are 
very  fubjeft  to  be  eaten  up  by  Caterpillers,  and  ether 
Vermin,  efpecially  if  the  Autumn  proves  dry. 

The  Borecole  may  be  alfo  treated  in  the  fameManner, 
but  need  not  be  planted  above  one  Foot  afunder  in  the 
Rows,  and  the  Rows  two  Feet  difiance :  Thefe  are  ne¬ 
ver  eaten  till  the  Froft  hath  rendered  them  tender  ;  for 
otherwife  they  are  tough  and  bitter. 

The  Seeds  of  the  Broccoli,  (of  which  there  are  feve- 
ral  Kinds  ;  viz.  the  Roman,  or  purple,  and  the  Neapoli¬ 
tan,  or  white, and  the  black  Broccoli,  with  fome  others; 
but  the  Roman  is  chiefly  preferred  to  them  all)  flhould  be 
fown  about  the  latter  End  of  May,  or  Beginning  of  June, 
in  a  moift  Soil ;  and  when  the  Plants  have  eight  Leaves, 
tranfplant  them  into  Beds  (as  was  direfted  for  the  com¬ 
mon  Cabbage)  ;  and  toward  the  latter  End  of  July  they 
will  be  fit  to  plant  out  for  good,  which  fhould  be  in 
fome  well-fheltered  Spot  of  Ground,  but  not  under  the 
Drip  of  Trees  :  The  Difiance  thefe  require  is  about  a 
Foot  and  a  Half  in  the  Rows,  and  two  Feet  Row  from 
Row.  The  Soil,  in  which  they  fhould  be  planted,  ought 
to  be  rather  light  than  heavy,  fuch  as  arc  the  Kitchen 
Gardens  near  London:  If  your  Plants  fucceed  well  (as 
there  will  be  little  Reafon  to  doubt,  unlefs  the  Winter 
proves  extreme  hard), they  will  begin  to  fhew  their  fmall 
Heads,  which  are  fomewhat  like  a  Cauliflower,  but  of 
a  purple  Colour,  about  the  End  of  December,  and  will 
continue  eatable  till  the  Middle  of  April. 

The  brown  or  black  Broccoli  is  by  many  Perfons 
greatly  efteemed,  though  it  doth  not  deferve  a  Place  in 
the  Kitchen-Garden,  where  the  Roman  Broccoli  can  be 
obtained,  which  is  much  fweeter,  and  will  continue 
longer  in  Seafon  :  Indeed,  the  brown  Sort  is  much  har¬ 
dier,  fo  that  it  will  thrive  in  the  coldeft  Situations, where 
the  Roman  Broccoli  is  fometimes  deftroyed  in  very  hard 
Winters.  The  brown  Sort  fhould  be  fown  the  Middle 
of  May,  and  managed  as  hath  been  direfted  for  the  com¬ 
mon  Cabbage,  and  fhould  be  planted  about  two  Feet 
and  a  Half  afunder.  This  grows  very  tall,  fo  flhould  have 
the  Earth  drawn  up  to  the  Stems  as  they  advance  in 
Height.  This  doth  not  form  Heads  fo  perfeft  as  the 
Roman  Broccoli ;  the  Stems  and  Hearts  of  the  Plants  are 
the  Parts  which  are  eaten. 

The  Roman  Broccoli  (if  well  managed)  will  have 
large  Heads,  which  appear  in  the  Center  of  the  Plants, 
like  Clufters  of  Buds.  Thefe  Heads  fhould  be  cut  be¬ 
fore  they  run  up  to  Seed,  with  about  four  or  five  Inches 
of.  the  Stem  ;  the  Skin  of  thefe  Stems  fhould  be  ftripped 
off,  before  they  are  boiled  :  Thefe  will  be  very  tender 
and  little  inferior  to  Afparagus.  After  the  firft  Heads 
are  cut  off,  there  will  be  a  great  Number  of  Side  Shoots 
produced  from  the  Stems,  which  will  have  fmall  Heads 
to  them,  but  are  full  as  well  flavoured  as  the  large. 
Thefe  Shoots  will  continue  good  until  the  Middle  of 
April,  when  the  Afparagus  will  come  in  Plenty  to  Cup- 
ply  the  Table.  The 
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The  Naples  Broccoli  hath  white  Head?,  very  like  the 
Cauliflower,  and  eats  fo  like  it,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed 
from  it :  This  is  much  tenderer  than  the  Roman  Broc¬ 
coli  ;  fo  is  not  fo  much  cultivated  in  England  ;  for  as  the 
Gardens  near  London  generally  produce  great  Plenty  of 
late  Cauliflowers,  which,  if  the  Seafon  proves  favoura¬ 
ble,  will  continue  till  Chrijlmas  ;  the  Naples  Broccoli, 
coming  at  the  fame  Time,  is  not  fo  valuable. 

Befides  this  firfl  Crop  of  Broccoli  (which  is  ufually 
fown  in  the  End  of  May),  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  ano¬ 
ther  Crop  the  Beginning  of  "July,  which  will  come  in  to 
fupply  the  Table  the  latter  End  of  March ,  and  the  Be- 
gining  of  April  j  and  being  very  young,  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  tender  and  fweet. 

In  order  to  fave  good  Seeds  of  this  Kind  of  Broccoli 
in  England ,  you  lhould  referve  a  few  of  the  largefl  Heads 
of  the  firfl  Crop,  which  fhould  be  let  remain  to  run  up 
to  Seed,  and  all  the  under  Shoots  be  conflantly  flripped 
oft,  leaving  only  the  main  Stem  to  flower  and  feed.  If 
this  be  duly  obferved,  and  no  other  Sort  of  Cabbage 
permitted  to  feed  near  them,  the  Seeds  will  be  as  good  as 
thofe  procured  from  abroad,  and  the  Sort  may  be  pre- 
ferved  in  Perfedlion  many  Years. 

The  Manner  of  preparing  the  Naples  Broccoli  for  the 
Table  is  this :  When  your  Heads  are  grown  to  their 
full  Bignefs  (as  may  be  eafily  known  by  their  dividing, 
and  beginning  to  run  up),  then  you  fhould  cut  them  off, 
with  about  four  Inches  of  the  tender  Stem  to  them  ; 
then  ftrip  off  the  outer  Skin  of  the  Stem,  and  after 
having  wafhed  them,  boil  them  in  a  clean  Linen  Cloth 
(as  is  pradtifed  for  Cauliflowers),  and  ferve  them  up  with 
Butter,  L?c.  and,  if  they  are  of  a  right  Kind,  they  will 
be  tenderer  than  any  Cauliflowers,  though  very  like 
them  in  Tafle. 

The  Turnep  rooted  Cabbage  was  formerly  more  cul¬ 
tivated  in  England,  than  at  prefent;  for  fince  other  Sorts 
have  been  introduced  which  are  much  better  flavoured, 
this  Sort  has  been  negledted.  Some  elleem  this  Kind 
for  Soups  ;  but  it  is  generally  too  flrong  for  moll  Eng- 
lijh  Palates,  and  is  feldom  good  but  in  hard  Winters, 
which  will  render  it  tender,  and  lefs  flrong. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  the  Seeds  in  April , 
on  a  Bed  of  light  frefh  Earth  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up  about  an  Inch  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
out  in  a  fhady  Border,  at  about  two  Inches  Diflance 
every  Way,  obferving  to  water  them  until  they  have 
taken  Root  ;  after  which  time  they  will  require  no  other 
Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  unlels 
the  Seafon  fhould  prove  extremely  dry  ;  in  which  cafe  it 
will  be  proper  to  water  them  every  four  or  five  Days, 
to  prevent  their  being  flinted  by  the  Mildew,  which  is 
fubjedl  to  feize  thefe  Plants  in  very  dry  Weather. 

In  the  Beginning  of  June,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
out  where  they  are  to  remain,  allowing  them  two  Feet 
Diflance  everyWay,  obferving  to  water  them  until  they 
have  taken  Root ;  and  as  their  Stems  advance,  the  Earth 
fhould  be  drawn  up  to  them  with  a  Hoe,  which  will 
preferve  a  Moillure  about  their  Roots,  and  prevent  their 
Stems  from  drying,  and  growing  woody,  fo  that  the 
Plants  will  grow  more  freely,  but  it  fhould  not  be  drawn 
very  high,  for  as  it  is  the  globular  Part  of  the  Stalk 
which  is  eaten,  fo  that  fhould  not  be  covered.  In  Win¬ 
ter  they  will  be  fit  for  Ufle,  when  they  fhould  be  cut 
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off,  and  the  Stalks  pulled  out  of  the  Ground,  and  thrown 
away,  as  good  for  nothing  after  the  Stems  are  cut  off. 

The  curled  Colewort  or  Siberian  Borecole  is  now 
more  generally  elleemed  than  the  former.  It  is  extreme 
hardy,  never  injured  by  Cold,  but  always  fweeter  in  fe- 
vere  Winters,  than  in  mild  Seafons.  This  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  flowing  the  Seeds  the  Beginning  of  July  ;  and 
when  the  Plants  are  flrong  enough  for  Tranfplanting, 
they  fhould  be  planted  in  Rows  about  a  Foot  and  a  halt 
afunder,  and  ten  Inches  Diflance  in  the  Rows  ;  this 
Work  fhould  be  performed  at  a  moifl  time,  when  the 
Plants  will  foon  take  Root,  and  require  no  farther  Care. 
Thefe  will  befit  for  Ufle  after  Chrijlmas ,  and  continue 
goodunrii  April ,  foare  very  ufeful  in  a  Family. 

The  Mufk  Cabbage  has,  thro’  Negligence,  been  al- 
mofl  loll  in  England.  tho’  it  is  one  of  the  befl  Kinds  wc 
have  ;  but  being  tenderer  than  many  other  Sorts,  is 
not  fo  profitable  for  Gardeners  who  fupply  the  Markets ; 
but  thofe  who  cultivate  them  for  their  own  Table,  fhould 
make  Choice  of  this,  rather  than  any  of  the  common 
Cabbage;  for  it  is  always  loofler,  and  the  Leaves  more 
crifp  and  tender,  and  has  a  moll  agreeable  mufky  Scent 
when  cut.  This  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  common  Cabbage,  and  fhould  be  allowed  the 
fame  Diflance :  it  will  be  fit  for  Ufe  in  Oflober,  Novem¬ 
ber ,  and  December  ;  but,  if  the  Winter  proves  hard,  thefe' 
will  be  deflroyed  muchfooner  than  the  common  Sort. 

The  common  Colewort  or  DorfetJJoire  Kale,  is  now 
almofl  loll  near  London ,  where  the  Markets  are  ufually 
fupplied  with  Cabbage  Plants  inllead  of  them,  which 
being  tenderer,  and  more  delicate,  in  Winter  are  much- 
more  cultivated  than  the  common  Colewort  ;  this  lafl 
is  better  able  to  refill  the  Cold  in  fevere  Vv  inters,  but  is 
not  near  fo  delicate  till  pinched  by  Frofl.  Where  Farmers 
fow  Coleworts  to  feed  their  Milch-cattle  in  the  Spring, 
when  there  is  a  Scarcity  of  Herbage,  the  common  Cole¬ 
wort  is  to  be  preferred,  being  fo  very  hardy,  that  no* 
Frofl  will  dettroy  it.  The  bell  Method  to  cultivate  this 
Plant  in  the  Fields  is,  to  fow  the  Seeds  about  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  July,  choofiug  a  moifl  Seafon,  which  will  bring 
up  the  Plants  in  about  ten  Days  or  a  Fortnight :  the 
Quantity  of  Seed  for  an  Acre  of  Land  is  nine  Pounds  ; 
when  the  Plants  have  got  five  or  fix  Leaves,  they  fhould 
be  hoed,  as  pradtifed  for  Turneps,  cuting  down  all  the 
Weeds  from  among  them,  and  thining  the  Plants  where 
they  are  too  thick  ;  they  fhould  be  left  thicker  than 
Turneps,  becaufe  they  aYe  more  in  Danger  of  being  de- 
flroyed  by  the  Fly  :  this  Work  fhould  be  performed  in 
dry  Weather,  that  the  Weeds  may  be  killed  ;  for  it  it 
fhould  prove  moifl  foon  after,  the  Weeds  will  take  Root 
again,  and  render  the  Work  of  little  Ufe.  About  fix 
Weeks  after,  the  Plants  fhould  have  a  fecond  Hoeing, 
which,  if  carefully  performed  in  dry  Weather,  will  en¬ 
tirely  deflroy  the  Weed's,  and  they  will  require  no  far¬ 
ther' Culture  :  In  Spring  they  may  cither  be  drawn  up 
and  carried  out  to  feed  the  Cattle,  or  they  may  be  tunyi . 
in  to  feed  upon  them  ;  but  the  former  Method  is  to  be 
preferred,  becaufe  there  will  be  little  Wafle  ;  whereas, 
when  the  Cattle  are  turned  in  among  the  Plants,  they 
will  tread  down  and  deflroy  more  than  they  eat,  efpcci- 
ally  if  not  fenced  off  by  Hurdles. 

The  perennial  Colewort  is  alfo  little  cultivated  in  the 
Gardens  near  London  at  prefent.  This  is  very  hardy, 
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and  may  be  cultivated  as  the  former  Sort.  This  will 
continue  two  Years  before  it  runs  up  to  Seed,  and  will 
afterwards  produce  many  Side  Shoots;  in  poor  Land  it 
will  continue  three  or  four  Years ;  but  in  rich  Soils 
not  fo  long.  This  may  be  ufed  as  the  former  Sort,  to 
feed  Cattle  ;  for  it  is  not  fo  good  for  the  Table,  as  the 
Plants  now  cultivated  for  that  Purpofe,  unlefs  in  very 
fevere  Froft. 

The  5th  Sort  came  from  China ,  where  it  is  cultiva¬ 
ted  as  an  efculent  Plant  ;  of  this  there  are  two  or  three 
Varieties,  which  I  have  cultivated  fome  Years,  but  I 
find  them  as  variable  as  our  common  Cabbage.  Thefe 
are  annual  Plants,  which,  if  fown  in  April,  will  flower  in 
July,  and  perfect  their  Seeds  in  Odlober.  They  never 
clofe  their  Leaves  to  form  a  Head,  like  the  common 
Cabbage,  but  grow  open  and  loofe,  more  like  the  wild 
Navew,  and  are  very  unfit  for  the  Table.  As  thefe  are 
generally  in  Perfection  the  Beginning  of  July,\  imagined 
their  firong  Flavour  and  Toughnefs  might  beoccaficned 
by  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon  ;  therefore  fowed  fome 
of  the  Seeds  in  July ,  to  make  Trial  of  them  in  Winter; 
but  in  the  mi.dft  of  Froft,  I  found  them  much  worfe 
than  our  common  Colcwort,  fo  thought  them  not  worth 
propagating. 

The  other  2  Sorts  of  Cabbage  are  Varieties  fit  for  a 
Botanick  Garden ;  but  are  Plants  of  no  Ufe.  Thefe 
may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds  on  a  Bed  of 
light  Earth,  early  in  the  Spring,  in  the  Place  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain,  for  they  do  not  bear  tranfplant- 
ing  well  :  When  the  Plants  are  come  up  pretty  firong, 
they  fhould  be  thinned,  fo  as  to  leave  them  four  or  five 
Inches  apart ;  and  they  muff  be  conftantly  kept  clear 
from  Weeds;  they  flower  in  June,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  in 
Augujl, which  if  permitted  to  fall,  the  Plants  will  come  up, 
and  maintain  themfelves  without  any  Care  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds.  They  are  annual  Plants,  and 
perilh  when  they  have  perfected  their  Seeds. 

The  heft  Method  to  fave  the  Seeds  of  all  Sorts  of  Cab¬ 
bages  is,  about  the  End  of  November  to  pull  up  fome  of 
your  bell  Cabbages,  and  hang  them  in  a  Shed,  or  other 
covered  Place,  fer  three  or  four  Days  by  their  Stalks, 
that  the  Water  may  drain  from  between  their  Leaves ; 
then  plant  them  in  a  Border,  under  a  Pledge  or  Pale, 
quite  down  to  the  Middle  of  the  Cabbage,  leaving  only 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Cabbage  above  Ground,  obferv- 
ing  to  raife  the  Earth  about  it,  fo  that  it  may  Hand  a  lit¬ 
tle  above  the  Level  of  the  Ground ;  efpecially'  if  the 
Ground  is  wet,  they  will  require  to  be  raifed  pretty 
much  above  the  Surface.  If  the  Winter  fhould  prove 
very  hard,  lay  a  little  Straw  or  Peafe  Haulm  lightly  up¬ 
on  them,  to  feci?  re  them  from  the  Froft  ;  taking  it  off 
as  often  as  the  Weather  proves  mild,  left  by  keeping 
them  loo  clofe  they  fhculd  rot.  In  Spring  thefe  Cab¬ 
bages  will  fhoot  out  ftrongly,  and  divide  into  a  great 
Plumber  of  final!  Branches  :  You  mu  ft  therefore  fun- 
port  their  Stems,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  off  by 
the  Wind;  and  if  the  Weather  fhould  be  very  hot  and 
dry  when  they  are  in  Flower,  refrefh  them  with  Water 
once  a  Weep,  all  over  the  Branches,  which  will  greatly 
promote  their  Seeding, and  preferve.  them  from  Mildew. 

When  the  Pods  begin  to  change  brown,  you  will  do 
well  to-  cut  off  the  extreme  Part  of  every  Shoot  with  the 
Pods,  which  will  {Lengthen  your  Seeds;  for  it  is  gene- 
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rally  obferved,  that  thofe  Seeds  which  grow  near  the 
Top  of  the  Shoots,  are  very  fubject  to  run  to  Seed  be¬ 
fore  they  cabbage  ;  fo  that  by  this  there  will  benoLofs, 
but  a  great  Advantage  ;  efpecially  if  you  have  more  Re¬ 
gard  to  the  Quality  than  to  the  Quantity  of  the  Seeds ; 
which  indeed  is  net  always  the  Cafe,  when  it  is  intended 
for  Sale  :  But  thofe  who  fave  it  for  their  own  Ufe,  fhould 
be  very  careful  to  have  it  good. 

When  your  Seeds  begin  to  ripen,  you  mull  be  parti¬ 
cularly  careful,  that  the  Birds  do  not  deftroy  it ;  for 
they  are  very  fond  of  thefe  Seeds.  In  order  to  prevent 
them,  fome  ufe  old  Nets,  which  they  throw  over  the 
Seeds,  to  prevent  their  geting  to  it :  But  this  will  not 
always  do  ;  for,  unlefs  the  Nets  are  very  ftrong,  they 
will  force  their  Way  through  them,  as  I  have  often 
feen  ;  but  the  beft  Method  I  know,  is  to  get  a  Quanti¬ 
ty  of  Birdlime,  and  dawb  over  a  Parcel  of  flende-r 
Twigs,  which  fhould  be  faftened  at  each  End  to  ftrong- 
er  Sticks,  and  placed  near  the  upper  Part  of  the  Seed,  in 
different  Places,  fo  that  the  Birds  may  alight  upon  them, 
by  which  Means  they  will  be  faftened  thereto  ;  where 
you  muft  let  them  remain  a  confiderable  Time,  if  they 
cannot  get  off  themfelves  :  And  although  there  fhould 
not  above  two  or  three  Birds  be  caught,  yet  it  will  fuffi- 
ciently  terrify  the  reft,  that  they  will  not  come  to  that 
Place  again  for  a  confiderable  Time  after,  as  I  have  ex¬ 
perienced. 

When  the  Seeds  are  fully  ripe,  cut  off  the  Stalks,  and, 
after  drying,  threfh  it  out,  and  preferve  it  in  Bags. 

But  in  planting  Cabbages  for  Seed,  I  would  advife  ne- 
ver  to  plant  more  than  one  Sort  in  a  Place,  or  near  one 
another:  As  for  Example,  never  plant  red  and  white 
Cabbages  near  each  other,  nor  Savoy  with  either  white 
or  red  Cabbages ;  for  I  am  very  certain  they  will,  by 
the  Commixture  of  their  Effluvia,  produce  a  Mixture  of 
Kinds;  and  it  is  wholly  owing  to  this  Negledf,  that  the. 
Gardeners  rarely  fave  any  good  red  Cabbage  Seed  in  Eng- 
land ,  butare  obliged  toprocure  frefh  Seeds  fromAbroad, 
fuppofing  the  Soil  or  Climate  of  England  alters  them 
from  red  to  white,  and  of  a  mixed  Kind  between  both  ^ 
whereas,  if  they  would  plant  red  Cabbages  by  themfelves- 
for  Seeds,  and  not  fuffer  any  other  to  be  near  them,  they 
might  continue  the  Kind  as  good  in  England,  as  in  any 
other  Part  of  the  World  :  For  in  the  Dutch  Gardens, 
from  whence  the  beft  Seeds  of  red  Cabbages  are  pro¬ 
cured,  they  cultivate  ho  other  Sort. 

Cauliflowers  have  of  late  Years  been  fo  far  improved 
in  England,  as  to  exceed  in  Goodnefs  and  Magnitude 
what  are  produced  in  molt  Parts  of  Europe,  and  by  the 
Skill  of  the  Gardener,  are  continued  for  feveral  Months 
together  ;  but  the  moft  common  Seafon  for  the  great 
Crop,  is  in  May ,  June,  and  July.  I  filial!  therefore  be¬ 
gin  with  Directions  for  obtaining  them  in  this  Seafon. 

Having  procured  a  Parcel  of  good  Seed,  of  an  early 
Kind,  fow  it  about  the  twenty-firfc  of  Avrajl,  upon  air 
old  Cucumber  or  Melon  Bed,  lifting  a  little  Earth  over 
the  Seeds,  about  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  thick  ;  and  if  the 
Weather  fhould  prove  extreme  hot  and  dry,  fr, ads  the 
Bed  with  Mats,  to  prevent  the  Earth  from  drying  too 
faft,  which  would  endanger  the  {polling  of  your  Seed  ; 
and  give  it  gentle  Waterings,  as  you  may  fee  cccafion. 
In  about  a  Week’s  1  ime  ycur  Plants  wiii  appear  above 
Ground,  when  you,  muft  take  off  your  Covering  by 

Deg-ees  ; 
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Degrees  ;  but  do  not  expofe  them  too  much  to  the  open 
Sun  at  firfl:  In  about  a  Month’s  Time  after  Sowing, 
your  Plants  will  be  fit  to  prick  out;  you  fhould  there¬ 
fore  put  fome  frefh  Earth  upon  your  old  Cucumber  or 
Melon  Beds  ;  or  where  thefe  are  not  to  be  had,  fome 
Beds  fhould  be  made  with  a  little  new  Dung,  which 
fhould  be  troden  down  clofe,  to  prevent  the  Worms 
from  getting  through  it;  but  it  fhould  not  be  hot  Dung, 
which  would  be  hurtful  to  the  Plants  at  this  Seafon, 
efpecially  if  it  proves  hot ;  into  tins  Bed  you  fhould  prick 
your  young  Plants  at  about  two  Inches  fquare,  obferv- 
ing  to  lhade  and  water  them  at  firfl  planting  ;  but  do 
not  water  them  too  much  after  they  are  growing,  nor 
fuffer  them  to  receive  too  much  Rain,  if  the  Seafon 
fhould  prove  wet,  which  would  be  apt  to  make  them 
black  {hanked  (as  the  Gardeners  term  it,  which  is  no 
lefs  than  a  Rottennefs  in  their  Stems),  and  is  the  De- 
ftruction  of  the  Plants  fo  afteTed. 

In  this  Bed  they  fhould  continue  till  about  the  thir¬ 
tieth  of  Odiober ,  when  they  mini  be  removed  into  the 
Place  where  they  are  to  remain  during  the  Winter  Sea¬ 
fon,  which,  for  the  firfl  Sowing,  is  commonly  under 
Bell  or  Hand  Glafies,  to  have  early  Cauliflowers  ;  and 
thefe  fhould  be  of  an  early  Kind  :  But  in  order  to  have  a 
Succeftion  during  the  Seafon,  you  fhould  be  provided 
with  a  later  Kind, which  fhouid  be  fown  four  or  five  Days 
after  the  firfl,  and  managed  as  wasdiredted  for  them. 

In  order  to  have  very  early  Cauliflowers,  make  choice 
of  a  good  rich  Spot  of  Ground,  well  defended  from  the 
North,  Eafl,  and  Weft  Winds,  with  Hedges,  Pales,  or 
Walls;  but  the  firfl  is  to  be  preferred,  if  made  with 
Reeds,  becaufe  the  Winds  will  fall  dead  in  thefe,  and 
not  reverberate  as  by  Pales,  or  Walls.  This  Ground 
fhould  be  well  trenched,  burying  therein  a  good  Quan¬ 
tity  of  rotten  Dung  ;  then  level  the  Ground  ;  and  if  the 
Soil  be  naturally  wet,  raife  it  up  in  Beds  about  two  Feet 
and  a  Half,  or  3  Feet  broad,  and  4  Inches  above  the 
Level  of  the  Ground  :  But  if  the  Soil  is  moderately  dry, 
you  need  not  raife  it  at  all  :  Then  fet  your  Plants,  al¬ 
lowing  about  2  Feet  6  Inches  Diftance  from  Glafs  to 
Glafs,  in  the  Rows,  always  putting  two  good  Plants  un¬ 
der  each  Glafs,  which  may  be  at  about  4  Inches  from 
each  other  ;  and  if  you  defign  them  for  a  full  Crop, 
they  may  be  3  Feet  and  a  Half,  Row  from  Row  :  But 
if  you  intend  to  make  Ridges  for  Cucumbers  or  Melons 
between  the  Rows  of  Cauliflower  Plants  (as  is  generally 
pra&ifed  by  the  Gardeners  near  London),  you  mail  then 
make  your  Rows  8  Feet  afunder. 

When  you  have  planted  them,  if  the  Ground  is  very 
dry,  give  them  a  little  Water,  and  then  fet  the  Glaffes 
over  them,  which  may  remain  clofe  down  until  they 
have  taken  Root,  which  will  he  in  about  a  Week  or  ten 
Days  Time,  unlefs  there  fhould  be  a  kindly  Shower  of 
Rain  ;  in  which  cafe  you  may  fet  off  the  Glaffes,  that 
the  Plants  may  receive  the  Benefit  of  it;  and  in  about 
ten  Days  after  planting,  you  fhould  be  provided  with 
a  Parcel  of  forked  Sticks  or  Bricks,  with  which  you 
iliould  raife  your  Glaffes  about  3  or  4  Inches  on  the  Side 
toward  the  South,  that  your  Plants  may  have  lice  Air  : 
In  this  Manner  your  Glaffes  fhould  remain  over  the 
Plants,  Night  and  Day,  vunlefs  in  Lofty  Weather,  when 
you  fhould  fet  them  down  as  clofe  as  poilible  :  Or  if  the 
Wfcather  fhould  prove  very  warm,  which  many  times 
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happens  in  November,  and  fometimes  in  December ,  in 
this  Cafe,  you  fhould  keep  your  Glaffes  off  in  the  Day 
Time,  and  put  them  on  only  in  the  Night,  left,  by 
keeping  the  Glaffes  over  them  too  much,  you  fhould 
draw  them  into  Flower  ■at  that  Seafon  ;  which  is  many 
times  the  Cafe  in  mild  Winters,  efpccially  if  unfkilfuliy 
managed. 

Toward  the  latter  End  of  February,  if  the  Weather 
proves  mild,  prepare  another  good  Spot  of  Ground,  to 
remove  fome  of  the  Plants  into,  from  under  the  Glaf¬ 
fes,  which  fhould  be  well  dunged  and  trenched  (as  be¬ 
fore)  ;  then  fet  off  your  Glaffes  ;  and,  after  making 
choice  of  one  of  the  maft  promifing  Plants  under  each 
Glafs,  which  fhould  remain  for  good,  take  away  the 
other  Plant,  by  raifing  it  up  with  a  Trowel,  L>V.  fo  as 
to  preferve  as  much  Earth  to  the  Root  as  poffible  ;  but 
have  a  great  Regard  to  the  Plant  that  is  to  remain,  not 
to  diflurb  or  prejudice  its  Roots  :  Then  plant  thofe  you 
have  taken  out,  at  the  Diftance  before  direTed,  viz.  If 
for  a  full  Crop,  3  Feet  and  a  Half,  Row  from  Row  ; 
but  if  for  Ridges  of  Cucumbers  between  them,  8  Feet, 
and  2  Feet  4  Inches  Diftance  in  the  Rows  :  Then,  with 
a  fmall  Hoe,  draw  the  Earth  up  to  the  Stems  of  the 
Plants  which  were  left  under  the  Glaffes,  taking  great 
Care  not  to  let  the  Earth  fall  into  their  Hearts ;  and  fet 
your  Glaffes  over  them  again,  raifing  your  Props  an  Inch 
or  two  higher  than  before,  to  give  them  more  Air,  ob- 
ferving  to  take  them  off  whenever  there  may- be  fome 
gentle  Showers,  which  will  greatly  refrefh  the  Plants. 

In  a  little  Time  after,  if  you  find  ycur  Plants  grow 
fo  faft  as  to  fill  the  Glaffes  with  their  Leaves,  then  dig 
flightly  about  the  Plants,  and  raife  the  Ground  round 
them  broad  enough  for  the  Glaffes  to  ftand,  about  4 
Inches  high,  which  will  give  your  Plants  a  great  deal  of 
Room  by  raifing  the  Giaffes  fo  much  higher,  when  they 
are  fet  over  them  ;  and  by  this  Means  they  may  be  kept 
covered  until-  April,  which  otherwife  they  could  not, 
without  Prejudice  to  their  Leaves :  This  is  a  great  Ad¬ 
vantage  to  them  ;  for  many  times  we  have  Returns  of 
fevere  Frofts  at  the  latter  End  of  March,  which  prove 
very  hurtful  to  thefe  Plants,  if  expofed  thereto,  especi¬ 
ally  after  having  been  nurfed  up  under  Glaffes. 

After  you  have  finifned  your  Beds,  fet  the  Glaffes 
over  your  Plants  again,  obferving  to  raife  the  Props  pret¬ 
ty  high,  efpecially  if  the  Weather  be  mild,  that  they 
may  have  free  Air  to  ftrerglhen  them  ;  and  in  mild  foft 
Weather  fet  off  your  Glaffes,  as  alfo  in  gentle  Showers 
of  Rain  :  You  muft  now  begin  to  harden  them  by  De¬ 
grees  to  endure  the  open  Air  ;  however,  it  is  advifable  to 
let  the  Glaffes  remain  over  them  as  long  as  poffible,  if 
the  Nights  fhould  be  frofty,  which  will  greatly  forward 
your  Plants :  But  be  fore  do  not  let  the  Glaffes  remain 
upon  them  in  very  hot  Sun-fhine,  efpecially  if  their 
Leaves  prefs  againft  tire  Sides  of  the  Glaffes  ;  for  I  have 
often  obferved,  in  fuch  Cafes,  that  the  Moiffure  which 
hath  rifen  from  the  Ground,  together  with  the  Pc rfpi ra¬ 
tion  of  the  Plants,  which,  by  the  Glafies  remaining  over 
them,  hath  been  detained  upon  the  Leaves  of  the  Plants, 
and  when  the  Sun  hath  fit o ire  hot  upon  the  Sides  of  the 
Glaffes,  hath  acquired  fuch  a  powerful  Heal,  as  to  feald 
all  their  larger  Leaves,  to  the  no  fmall  Prejudice  of  the 
Plants  :  Nay,  fometimes  I  have  feen  large  Quantities  of 
Plants  fo  affected  therewith,  as  never  to  be  worth  any 
thing  after.  If 
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If  your  Plants  have  fucceeded  well,  toward  the  End 
of  April  fome  of  them  will  begin  to  Flower:  You  muff 
therefore  lock  over  them  carefully  every  other  Day  "; 
fvnd  when  you  fee  the  Flower  plainly  appear,  break  down 
feme  of  the  inner  Leaves  over  it  to  guard  it  from  the 
bun,  which  would  make  the  Flower  yellow  and  unfight- 
ly,  if  expofed  thereto ;  and  when  you  find  the  Flower 
at  its  full  Bignefs  (which  you  may  know  by  its  Outfide, 
parting,  as  if  it  would  run),  you  mufl  then  draw  it  out 
of  the  Ground,,  and  not  cut  them  off,  leaving  the  Stalk 
in  the  Ground,  as  is  by  fome  pradtifed  ;  and  if  they  are 
defigned  for  prefent  Ufe,  you  may  cut  them  out  of  their 
Leaves ;  but  if  defigned  to  keep,  you  fhould  preferve 
their  Leaves  about  them, and  put  them  into  a  cool  Place  : 
The  beft  Time  for  pulling  them,  is  in  a  Morning,  be¬ 
fore  the  Sun  hath  exhaled  the  Moiffure ;  for  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  pulled  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  lofethat  Firm- 
nefs  which  they  have  naturally,  and  become  tough. 

But  to  return  to  our  fecond  Crop  (the  Plants  being 
raifed  and  managed  as  was  dire£ted  for  the  early  Crop, 
until  the  End  of  Ofiober) ;  you  muff  then  prepare  fome 
Beds,  either  to  be  covered  with  Glafs  Frames,  or  arched 
over  with  Hoops,  to  be  covered  with  Mats,  Lfc.  Thefe 
Beds  fnould  have  fome  Dung  laid  at  the  Bottom,  about 
6  Inches  or  a  Foot  thick,  according  to  the  Size  of  your 
Plants ;  for  if  they  are  final!,  the  Bed  fhould  be  thicker 
of  Dung,  to  bring  them  forward,  and  fo  vice  verfa : 
This  Dung  fnould  be  beat  down  clofe  with  a  Fork,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  Worms  from  finding  their  Way 
through  it  ;  then  lay  fome  good  frefh  Earth  about  four 
or  five  Inches  thick  thereon,  in  which  put  your  Plants 
about  two  Inches  and  a  Plalf  fquare,  observing  to  fhade 
and  water  them  until  they  have  taken  frefh  Root  :  But 
be  fare  do  not  keep  your  Coverings  clofe  ;  for  the 
Warmth  of  the  Dung  will  occafion  a  large  Damp  in  the 
Bed,  which,  if  pent  in,  will  greatly  injure  the  Plants. 

When  your  Plants  have  taken  Root,  give  them  as 
much  free  open  Air  as  polfible,  by  keeping  the  Glaffes 
off  in  the  Day-time,  as  much  as  the  Weather  will  per¬ 
mit  ;  and  in  the  Night,  or  at  fitch  times  as  the  Glaffes 
require  to  be  kept  on,  raife  them  up  with  Bricks  or 
other  Props  to  let  in  frefh  Air,  unlefs  in  frofty  Wea¬ 
ther  ;  at  which  Time  the  Glaffes  fhould  be  covered 
with  Mats,  Straw,  or  Peas  Plaulm,  but  this  is  not  to  be 
done  but  in  very  hard  Froffs:  Obferve  alfo  to  guard 
them  againff  great  Rain,  which  in  Winter  is  very  hurt¬ 
ful  to  them,  but  in  mild  Weather,  if  the  Glaffes  are 
kept  on,  they  fhould  be  proped  to  admit  freffi  Air  ;  and’ 
if  the  under  Leaves  grow  yellow,  and  decay,  be  fureto 
pick  them  off ;  for  if  the  Weather  fhould  prove  very 
bad  in  Winter,  fo  that  you  fhould  be  obliged  to  keep 
them  clofe  covered  for  2  or  3  Days  together,  as  it  fome- 
times  happens,  thefe  decayed  Leaves  will  render  the  in- 
clofed  Air  very  noxious  ;  and  the  Plants,  infpiring  pret¬ 
ty  much  at  that  Time,  are  often  deftroyed  in  vaft 
Quantities. 

In  the  Beginning  of  February ,  if  the  Weather  be 
mild,  you  muff  begin  to  harden  your  Plants  by  Degrees, 
that  they  maybe  prepared  for  Tranfplantation ;  and  the 
Ground  where  you  intend  to  plant  your  Cauliflowers 
out  for  good  (which  fnould  be  quite  open  from  Trees, 
Lfc.  and  rather  moift  than  dry),  having  been  well  dung¬ 
ed  and  dug,  fhould  be  Town  with  Radifhes  a.  Week  or 
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Fortnight  before  you  intend  to  plant  out  your  Cauli¬ 
flowers  :  The  Reafon  why  I  mention  the  fowing  of  Ra¬ 
difhes  particularly,  is  this ;  viz.  that  if  there  are  not 
fome  Radifhes  amongft  them,  and  the  Month  of  May 
fhould  prove  hot  and  dry,  as  it  fometimes  happens,  the 
Fly  will  feize  your  Cauliflowers,  and  eat  their  Leaves 
full  of  Holes,  to  their  Prejudice,  and  fometimes  their 
Deffrudtion  ;  whereas,  if  there  are  Radifhes  upon  the 
Spot,  the  Flies  will  take  to  them,  and  never  meddle 
with  the  Cauliflowers  fo  long  as  they  laft  :  Indeed,  the 
Gardeners  near  London  mix  Spinach  with  their  Radifh 
Seed,  and  fo  have  a  double  Crop  ;  which  is  an  Advan¬ 
tage  where  Ground  is  dear,  or  where  Perfons  are 
{Heightened  for  Room  ;  othervvife  it  is  very  well  to 
have  only  one  Crop  amongft  the  Cauliflowers,  that  the 
Ground  may  be  cleared  in  time. 

Your  Ground  being  ready,  and  the  Seafon  good, 
about  the  Middle  of  February ,  you  may  begin  to  plant 
out  your  Cauliflowers  :  The  Diftance  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  allowed  by  the  Gardeners  near  London  (who  plant 
other  Crops  between  their  Cauliflowers  to  fucceed  them, 
as  Cucumbers  for  Pickling,  and  Winter  Cabbages)  is 
every  other  Row  four  Feet  and  a  Half  apart,  and  the 
intermediate  Rows  two  Feet  and  a  Half,  and  two  Feet 
two  Inches  Diftance  in  the  Rows ;  fo  that  in  the  latter 
end  of  May ,  or  beginning  of  June  (when  the  Radifhes 
and  Spinach  are  cleared  off),  they  put  in  Seeds  erf  Cu¬ 
cumbers  for  Pickling,  in  the  Middle  of  the  wide  Rows, 
at  three  Feet  and  a  Half  apart  ;  and  in  the  narrow  Rows, 
plant  Cabbages  for  Winter  Ufe,  at  two  Feet  two  Inches 
Diftance,  fo  that  thefe  ftand  each  of  them  exadfly  in 
the  Middle  of  the  Square  between  four  Cauliflower 
Plants ;  and  thefe,  after  the  Cauliflowers  are  gone  off, 
will  have  full  Room  to  grow,  and  the  Crop  be  hereby 
continued  in  a  Succeflion  through  the  whole  Seafon. 

About  three  Weeks  or  a  Month  after  your  Cauli¬ 
flowers  are  planted  out,  the  Radifhes  between  them  wilt 
be  fit  to  hoe  ;  at  which  Time,  when  you  are  hoeing 
out  the  Radifhes,  where  they  are  too  thick,  you  fliould 
cut  off  all  fuch  as  grow  immediately  about  the  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  and  would  prove  hurtful  to  them,  by  drawing 
them  up  tall  and  weak  ;  and  alfo  at  that  Time  draw  the 
Earth  up  to  the  Stems  of  the  Plants,  being  careful  not 
to  let  any  get  into  their  Hearts  (as  was  before  directed) ; 
and  when  your  Radifhes  are  fit  to  pull,  be  fure  to  clear 
round  the  Cauliflowers  firft,  and  keep  drawing  the  Earth 
up  to  their  Stems  as  they  advance  in  Height,  which  wilt 
keep  their  Stems  from  being  hardened  by  the  Weather,, 
and  be  of  ftngular  Service  to  your  Plants. 

There  are  many  People,  who  are  very  fond  of  wa¬ 
tering  Cauliflower  Plants  in  Summer;  but  the  Garden¬ 
ers  near  London  have  almoft  \vholly  laid  afide  this  Prac¬ 
tice,  as  finding  a  deal  of  Trouble  and  Charge  to  little 
Purpofe ;  for  if  the  Ground  be  fo  very  dry  as  not  to 
produce  tolerable  good  Cauliflowers  without  Water,  it 
feldom  happens,  that  watering  of  them  renders  them 
much  better  ;  and  when  once  they  have  been  watered', 
if  it  is  not  conftantly  continued,  it  had  been  much  bet¬ 
ter  for  them  if  they  never  had  any  ;  as  alfo,  if  it  be 
given  them  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day,  it  rather  helps  to 
feald  them  :  So  that,  upon  the  Whole,  if  Care  be 
taken  to  keep  the  Earth  drawn  up  to  their  Stems,  and 
clear  them  from  every  thing  that  grows  near  them,,  feat 
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they  may  have  free  open  Air,  you  will  find  that  they 
will  fucceed  better  without  than  with  Water,  where 
any  of  thefe  Cautions  are  not  dridtly  obferved. 

When  your  Cauliflowers  begin  to  Flower,  you  mull 
often  look  over  them,  to  turn  down  their  Leaves,  as  be¬ 
fore  directed,  to  preferve  their  Whitenefs ;  and  when 
they  are  full  grown,  obferve  the  former  Directions  in 
pulling  them,  dsV.  but  wherever  you  meet  with  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  good  Cauliflower,  whofe  Curd  is  hard  and 
white,  and  perfectly  free  from  any  Frothinefs  about  the 
Edges,  you  (hould  differ  it  to  remain  for  Seed,  keeping 
the  Leaves  clofe  down  upon  it  until  the  Flower  hath 
(hot  out  Stems,  and  then  remove  the  Leaves  from  them 
by  degrees  ;  but  do  not  expofe  them  too  much  to  the 
open  Air  at  firft.  As  the  Stems  advance,  take  the 
Leaves  quite  away  ;  and  when  they  begin  to  branch 
out,  fix  three  pretty  drong  Stakes,  at  equal  Angles, 
about  it,  furrounding  them  with  Packthread,  &c.  to 
fupport  their  Branches,  which  would  be  otherwife  lia¬ 
ble  to  break  with  the  Wind. 

When  your  Pods  begin  firfl:  to  be  formed,  if  the 
Weather  proves  dry,  give  them  a  little  Water  all  over 
(with  a  Watering  Pot  that  hath  a  Rofe  to  it)  ;  which 
will  promote  the  Progrefs  of  the  Seeds,  and  preferve 
them  from  the  Mildew,  which  is  often  hurtful  to  thefe 
Seeds ;  and,  when  the  Seed  is  ripe,  cut  it  off  and  hang 
it  up  to  dry,  and  rub  it  out  as  was  diredted  for  Cabbage 
Seed  :  And  although  your  Flowers  do  not  produce  fo 
much  Seed  as  thofe  which  were  of  a  fofter  or  frothy 
Nature  ;  yet  the  Goodnefs  of  fuch  Seeds  will  fuffici- 
ently  recompenfe  for  the  Quantity  ;  and  any  Perfon 
who  was  to  purchafe  his  Seeds,  had  better  give  ten 
Shillings  an  Ounce  for  fuch  Seed  than  two  for  the  Seeds 
commonly  faved  for  Sale,  as  the  Gardeners  about  Lon¬ 
don  have  experienced,  who  will  never  buy  any  Seeds  of 
this  Kind,  if  they  do  not  know  how  they  were  faved. 

But  in  order  to  haye  a  third  Crop  of  Cauliflowers, 
make  a  (lender  hot  Bed  in  February,  in  which  you 
fhould  fow  the  Seeds,  covering  them  a  Quarter  of  an 
Inch  thick  with  light  Mould,  and  covering  the  Bed  with 
Glafs  Frames :  You  fhould  now  and  then  gently  re- 
frefh  the  Bed  with  Water,  obferving  to  raife  the  Glafles 
with  Bricks,  or  Props  in  the  Day  Time,  to  let  in  frefli 
Air  ;  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  and  have  gotten 
four  or  five  Leaves,  prepare  another  hot  Bed  to  prick 
them  into,  which  may  be  about  two  Inches  fquare  ; 
and  in  the  Beginning  of  April  harden  them  by  Degrees, 
to  fit  them  for  tranfplanting,  which  fhould  be  done  the 
Middle  of  that  Month,  at  the  Diftance  directed  for  the 
fecond  Crop,  and  malt  be  managed  accordingly  :  Thefe 
(if  the  Soil  is  mo'ift  where  they  are  planted,  or  the  Sea¬ 
fon  cool  and  moifl)  will  produce  good  Cauliflowers  about 
a  Month  after  the  fecond  Crop  is  gone,  whereby  their 
Seafon  will  be  greatly  prolonged. 

A  4th  Crop  of  Cauliflowers  may  be  had  by  fowing 
the  Seed  about  the  23d  o i  May,  and  being  tranfolanted, 
as  before  directed,  will  produce  good  Cauliflowers  in  a 
kindly  Seafon,  and  good  Soil,  after  Michaelmas ,  and  con¬ 
tinue  October  and  November,  and,  if  the  Seafon  permit, 
often  a  great  Part  oh  December.  The  Reafon  why  I  fix 
particular  Days  for  Sowing  this  Seed  is  becaufe  two  or 
three  Days  often  make  a  great  Difference  in  the  Plants  ; 
and  thefe  are  the  Days  ulually  fixed  by  the  Gardeners 
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near  London ,  who  have  found  their  Crops  to  fucceed 
bed  when  fown  at  thofe  Times,  though  one  Day,  more 
or  lefs,  will  make  no  great  Odds.  I  have  alfo,  in  this 
Edition,  altered  the  Days  to  the  New  Style. 

BRE\  NTA.  Plum.  N.  Gen.  40.  Lin.  Gen.  3  65. 

This  Plant  was  fo  named  by  Father  Plumier ,  in  Ho¬ 
nour  of  Dr.  Breynius,  a  learned  Botanift  at  Dantxick  ■, 
who  publifhed  two  Prodromufes  to  Iris  Hifloryof  Plants, 
and  one  Century  in  Folio  ;  in  which  the  Plants  arc  curi- 
oufly  delineated  and  engraven. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  fpreading  thick  Empale  ment,  cut  at  the  ‘Top 
into  four  oval  Segments.  The  Flower  hath  four  oval  Pe¬ 
tals  which  fpread  open,  and  are  a  little  longer  than  the 
Empalemcnt.  It  hath  a  great  Number  of fender  Stamina, 
longer  than  the  Petals,  Jupporting  long  erect  Summits.  In 
the  Center  is  fttuated  a  fender  oblong  obtufe  Germen ,  hav¬ 
ing  no  Style ,  but  is  terminated  by  a  blunt  Stigma.  The 
Germen  becomes  a  long  foft  ftejhy  Pod  opening  in  two 
Valves,  with  one  Cell ,  incloftng  a  Row  o  f  fiefs y  Kidney - 
fiapcd  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

I  Breyma  foliis  oblongc-ovalibus.  Prod.  Leyd.  47 6. 
Breynia  with  oblong  oval  Leaves.  Breynia  Elaagni  fo¬ 
liis  Plum.  Nov. Gen.  40.  Breynia  with  Wild  Olive  Leaves. 

2.  Breynia  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis,  petiolatis.  Brey¬ 
nia  with  fawed  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  having  long  Foot 
Stalks.  Breynia  Amygdali  foliis  latioribus  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  40.  Breynia  with  broad  Almond  Tree  Leaves. 

The  iff  Sort  grows  naturally  in  mod  of  the  Sugar 
Iflands  in  America.  The  Seeds  were  fent  me  from  Ja¬ 
maica,  in  1730,  and  I  have  fince  received  them  from 
Antigua ,  by  the  Title  of  Ratfbean,  the  Rats  being  very 
fond  of  it,  fo  as  to  eat  them  upon  the  Trees  while 
growing. 

This,  in  the  Countries  where  it  naturally  grows,  rifes 
with  an  upright  Stem,  to  the  Height  of  twenty  five,  or 
thirty  Feet,  dividing  into  many  Branches  at  the  Top, 
covered  with  an  Adi  coloured  Bark,  and  clofely  gar- 
nifhed  with  oblong  Leaves,  ending  in  a  Point  ;  thefe 
are  placed  on  every  Side  the  Branches  without  Order, 
and  are  of  the  Confidence  of  thofe  of  the  Bay  Tree, 
white  on  their  under  Side,  but  of  an  Olive  Colour  on 
their  upper  Side,  and  are  very  fmooth  and  Ihining. 

The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Panicles  at  the 
Extremity  of  the  Branches,  each  danding  on  a  feparate 
Foot  Stalk,  having  an  Empalemcnt,  compofed  of  four 
oval  fliff  Leaves,  which  fpread  open  in  Form  of  a  Crofs, 
and  four  purple  Petals  of  the  fame  Shape,  but  longer, 
which  fpread  open  alternately  between  the  Leaves  of  the 
Empalement.  In  the  Center  arifes  the  long  Germen, 
attended  by  a  great  Number  of  (lender  purple  Stamina, 
which  are  dretched  out  a  great  Length  beyond  the  Pe¬ 
tals.  After  the  Flowers  decay,  the  Germen  becomes  a. 
long,  cylindrical,  flefliy  Pod,  containing  three  or  four 
Seeds,  fituated  at  a  Diftance  :  where  each  Seed  is  lodr- 
ed,  the  Pod  has  a  large  Swelling,  but  is  contradbed  be¬ 
tween  them. 

The  2d  Sort  was  found  at  Catnpearhy.  This 
grows  to  a  larger  Size  than  the  former,  and  lends  out 
many  lateral  Branches  at  the  Top,  which  are  garniihed 
with  oblong  ferrated  Leaves,  danding  on  pretty  long 
Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe  are  of  a  much  thiner  Confidence  than 

thofe 
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thofe  of  the  other  Sort,  and  are  green  on  both  Sides,  As 
this  Sort  hath  not  yet  flowered  in  England ,  I  can  give 
no  Account  of  their  Shape  or  Colour. 

Thefe  Plants  are  both  very  impatient  of  Cold  ;  there¬ 
fore  mud  be  preferred  in  Stoves,  otnerwife  they  will 
not  live  through  the  Winter  in  this  Climate.  They 
may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  America.  Theie  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a  hot 
Bed  early  in  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  two  Inches 
high,  they  fliould  be  carefully  tranfplanted,  each  into  a 
fmall  Pot,  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  then  plung¬ 
ed  into  a  moderate  hot  bed  of  Tanners  Bark  ;  obferving 
to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  new 
Root ;  they  fliould  have  a  moderate  Share  of  Air  ad- 
mited  to  them,  and  they  will  require  to  be  frequently 
refrefhed  with  Water  during  the  Summer  Seafon.  If 
the  Plants  have  thriven  fo  well  as  to  fill  the  Pots  with 
their  Roots  by  the  Middle  of  Augufi,  they  may  be  then 
fhaken  out  carefully,  fo  as  to  preferve  the  Earth  to  their 
Roots ;  and  after  trimming  the  Fibres  on  the  Outfide  of 
the  Ball  of  Earth,  they  fliould  be  put  into  Pots  a  Size 
larger,  filling  them  up  with  light  rich  Mould,  then 
plunge  them  again  into  the  hot  Bed,  to  promote  their 
taking  good  Root  before  the  Autumn  is  cold.  In  this 
Bed  they  may  remain  until  the  End  of  September ,  when 
they  muil  be  placed  in  the  Bark  Stove,  where,  during 
the  Winter  Seafon,  they  fliould  be  kept  in  a  temperate 
Heat,  and  often  refrefhed  with  Water,  but  not  in  large 
Quantities  at  this  Seafon. 

As  thefe  Plants  increafe  in  Bulk,  put  them  in  larger 
Pots ;  but  be  very  careful  not  to  over-pot  them,  which 
will  caufe  the  Plants  to  decline,  and,  if  not  timely  re¬ 
medied,  will  deftroy  them.  In  Summer  thefe  Plants 
fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  frefli  Air,  in  warm  Wea¬ 
ther,  but  they  mull  not  be  placed  in  the  open  Air  ;  for 
if  they  are  net  conflantly  preferved  from  cold,  it  will  de- 
flroy  them  in  a  fhort  Time.  If  thefe  Directions  are  du¬ 
ly  ebferved,  the  Plants  will  make  great  Progrefs,  and, 
in  a  few  Years,  v/iil  produce  Flowers. 

BROMELIA.  Plum.  46.  Lin.  356. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  three  cornered  permanent  Empalement ,  cut  into 
three  Parts ,  upon  which  the  Germsn  is  p.tuated.  The 
Flower  hath  three  long  narrow  Petals ,  which  are  erect , 
each  having  a  hie  Aar 'turn  joined  to  it  above  the  Bafe.  It 
bath  fix  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Petals ,  which  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  oblong  Summits.  ci he  Gcnnen  is ftuated  be¬ 
low  the  Receptacle ,  Jnp porting  a  fender  Style ,  crowned  by 
a  trifid  obiuje  Stigma.  cLbc  Empalement  becomes  an  oblong 
Cap  fuls,  divided  by  a  Partition  in  the  Middle ,  to  which  the 
Seeds  are  fixed  quite  round,  theje  are  fmooth  and  almofi 
cylindrical. 

The  Species  are, 

1;  Bromelia  foliis  radicalibus  dentato-fpinofa  cauli - 
rds  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  28 6.  Bromelia  with 
lower  Leaves  indented,  and  prickly,  and  thofe  of  the 
Stalks  entire.  Bromelia  pyramidata ,  aculeis  nigris.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  4 6.  Pyramidal  Bromelia  with  black  Spines. 

2.  Bromelia  foliis  ferrato-fpinofs  ob tufts,  fpicis  al- 
ternis.  Lin.  Sp.  285.  Bromelia  with  fawed  prickly 
Leaves,  which  are  cbtufe,  and  Spikes  of  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing;  alternate.  Bromelia  ramofa  if  raeernofa  foliis  Arun- 
dinacsis  ferratis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  46.  Branching  and 
fhrubby  Bromelia  with  Reed-like  Leaves, which  are  fawed. 
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The  1  ffc  Sort  hath  Leaves  very  like  fome  of  the 
Sorts  of  Aloes,  but  not  fo  thick  and  fucculent,  which 
are  fharply  indented  on  their  Edges,  where  they  are 
armed  with  flrong  black  Spines;  from  the  Center  of  the 
Plant  arifes  the  Flower  Stalk,  which  is  near  three  Feet 
high,  the  lower  Part  of  which  is  garnifhed  with  entire 
Leaves,  placed  alternately  at  every  Joint.  The  upper 
Part  of  the  Stalk  is  garnifhed  with  Flowers,  fet  in  a 
loofe  Spike,  or  Thyrfe,  quite  round  ;  thefe  have  three 
narrow  herbaceous  Petals,  firing  upon  the  Germen,  and 
within  are  fix  (lender  Stamina,  with  the  Style,  which 
are  fhorter  than  the  Petals.  Thefe  Flowers  in  the 
Country  where  they  grow  naturally,  are  fucceedcd  by 
oval  Seed  VefTels,  having  a  longitudinal  Partition,  in  the 
Center  of  which  are  fafiened  cylindrical  Seeds  on  every 
Side,  which  are  fmooth. 

The  2d  Sort  hath  fhorter  Leaves  than  the  firfl, 
which  ftand  erecl,  and  are  narrow  at  the  Bafe,  increa- 
fing  in  Width  gradually  to  the  Top,  where  they  are 
broadeft ;  thefe  are  fharply  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and 
are  of  a  deep  green  Colour.  The  Flower  Stem  arifes 
from  the  Center  of  the  Plant,  which  divides  upward  in¬ 
to  feveral  Branches,  the  upper  Part  of  thefe  are  garnifh¬ 
ed  with  Spikes  of  Flowers,  which  come  out  alternately 
from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  each  having  a  narrow 
entire  Leaf  juft  below  it,  which  is  longer  than  the  Spike. 
The  Flowers  are  placed  very  clofe  on  the  Spikes,  each 
having  three  fhort  Petals,  fituated  upon  the  globular 
Empalement ;  when  thefe  decay,  the  Empalement  turns 
to  an  oval  pointed  Seed  Veflfel,  inclofing  Seeds  of  the 
fame  Shape  with  the  former. 

Both  thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  very  warm  Coun¬ 
tries.  Father  Plumier,  who  gave  this  Title  to  the  Ge¬ 
nus,  found  them  growing  in  the  French  Iflands  in  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  and  the  late  Dr.  Houfoun  obferved  them  growing 
in  Jamaica,  and  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Spanijh  Wefi -In¬ 
dies.  The  firfl  Sort  alfo  grows  on  the  Coaft  of  Guinea , 
from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds  ;  and  the  fecond  Sort 
was  fent  me  from  St.  CbrifophePs. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mufl 
be  procured  from  the  Country  where  they  grow  natu¬ 
rally,  for  they  do  not  produce  any  in  England.  Thefe 
mull:  be  fown  in  fmall  Pots,  filled  with  light  Kitchen 
Garden  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark  ;  the  Earth  in  thefe  Pots  fhould  be  fprin- 
kled  over  with  Water  two  or  three  Times  a  Week,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Heat  of  the  Weather,  but  mufl  not  have 
too  much  Moillure.  If  the  Seeds  are  good,  the  Plants, 
will  appear  in  about  five  or  fix  Weeks,  and  in  a  Month, 
after  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant,  when  they  fliould  be  care¬ 
fully  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  each  planted  in  a  fepa- 
rate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  the  fame  Earth  as  before  ;  then 
they  mufl  be  plunged  again  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed, 
obferving  frequently  to  fprinkle  them  over  with  Water, 
hut  be  cautious  of  giving  them  too  much,  left  the  Roots 
fliould  be  thereby  rotted.  During  the  Summer  Seafon 
the  Plants  fhould  have  a  moderate  Share  of  Air,  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Heat  of  the  Weather  ;  and,  in  Autumn, 
they  mufl  be  removed  into  the  Bark  Stove,  and  treated 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Ananas,  or  Pine  Apple,  with 
which  Management  they  will  make  good  Progrefs ;  but 
after  the  firfl  Winter,  they  may  be  placed  upon  Stands 
in  the  dry  Stove,  though  they  will  thrive  much  Wetter 
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if  they  are  conftantly  kept  in  the  Tan  Bed,  and  treated 
like  the  Ananas,  and  will  flower  in  3  or  4  Years,  where¬ 
as  thofe  in  the  dry  Stove  will  not  flower  in  twice  that 
Time. 

The  other  Parts  of  their  Culture  is  only  to  fhift  them 
into  frefh  Earth  when  they  require  it,  but  they  fhould 
by  no  Means  be  put  into  large  Pots,  for  they  will  not 
thrive  if  they  are  over  poted,  nor  muft  they  have  much 
Wet,  efpecially  in  Winter. 

Thefe  Plants  make  a  pretty  Variety  in  the  hot  Houfe, 
fo  thofe  who  have  Room,  may  allow  a  Plant  or  two  of 
each  Sort  to  have  a  Place  in  their  Collection  of  exotics. 

BROOM,  the  common.  See  Spartium. 

BROOM,  the  Spanijh.  See  Spartium  and  Genifta. 

BROWALL1A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  69 1.  Ilort.  Cliff. 

The  Characters  are, 

7 "be  Empalement  is  tubulins,  and  of  cue  Leaf,  indented 
at  the  Pop  in  five  unequal  Parts.  The  Flower  is  Funnel - 
Jhaped,  of  one  Leaf,  having  a  cylindrical  Pube,  twice  the 
Length  of  the  Empalement  ;  the  upper  Part  is  fpread  open, 
and  divided  into  five  Par's ,  the  upper  Segment ,  or  Lip, 
being  a  little  larger  than  the  others ,  which  are  equal  ;  it 
hath  four  Stamina  included  in  the  Chaps  of  the  Petal,  the 
two  upper  being  very  fbort,  and  the  two  under  broad, 
longer,  and  reflexed  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Pube ,  which  in- 
clofes  them  ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  /ingle  incurved  Sum¬ 
mits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  an  oval  Germen,  f import¬ 
ing  a  fender  Style  the  Length  of  the  Pube ,  crowned  by  a 
thick,  compreffed,  indented  Stigma.  Phe  Empalement  be¬ 
comes  an  oval  obtufe  Veffel  with  one  Cell,  opening  at  the 
P  op  in  four  Parts,  and  filled  with  [mail  compreffed  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Browallia.  Hort.  Cliff.  \  fids.  This  is  the  Dalea. 
Ilort.  Cbclf.  Ind.  67.  We  have  no  Englifh  Name  for 
it.  The  Title  of  Browallia  was  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Lin- 
nxus,  in  Honour  of  Profelfor  Browall,  of  Amfierdam. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant,  were  fent  me  from  Panama, 
in  the  Year  1735  ;  which  fucceeded  in  th zChelfea  Gar¬ 
den,  where  it  has  continued  to  flower,  and  produce 
Seeds  every  Year  ;  but  the  Plants  are  annual,  fo  perifh 
in  Autumn  ;  the  Seeds  mu  ft  be  fown  upon  a  hot  Bed  in 
Spring,  and  the  Plants  brought  forward  on  another  ; 
otherwife  they  will  not  perfect  their  Seeds  in  England. 
Some  of  thefe  Plant1  may  be  tranfplanted  in  June,  into 
the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  where  if  the  Seafon 
proves  warm,  they  will  flower  and  perfect  Seeds,  but 
left  thefe  fhould  fail,  there  fhould  be  a  Plant  kept  in  the 
Stove.  The  Plants  ufualh  grow  about  two  Feet  high, 
and  fpread  out  into  lateral  Branches  on  every  Side  the 
Stalk  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  which  are 
entire,  ending  in  a  Point,  and  have  fliort  Foot  Stalks. 
Toward  the  End  of  the  Branches  the  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  fingly,  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  arifing  from 
the  Wing  of  the  Leaf.  Thefe  have  a  fliort  Empalement 
■of  one  Leaf,  which  is  cut  into  Parts  ;  out  of  the  Cen¬ 
ter  offthe  Empalement  the  Flower  arifes,  which  is 
crooked  and  bent  downward  ;  the  Top  of  the  Tube  is 
fpread  open,  and  the  Brim,  or  open  Part  of  the  Flower, 
has  fome  Refemblance  to  a  liped  Flower,  being  irregu¬ 
lar;  it  is  of  a  bright  blue  Colour,  fometimes  inclining 
to  a  purple  or  red,  and  often  there  are  Flowers  of  three 
Colours  on  the  lame  Plant.  When  thefe  fall  away, 
the  £Jermen  in  the  Center  becomes  an  oval  Capfule  of 


one  Cell,  filled  with  fmall  brown  angular  Seeds.  It 
flowers  in  July,  Augufi,  and  September ,  and  the  Seeds 
are  ripe  in  5  or  6  Weeks  after. 

When  this  Plant  was  firft  raifed  in  the  Cbelfea  Gar¬ 
den,  I  gave  it  the  Title  of  Dalea,  in  Honour  to  Mr, 
Dale,  an  eminent  Botanift,  and  a  great  Friend  of  Mr. 
Ray’s.  By  this  Title  it  was  delivered  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  and  printed  in  the  Philofophical  PranfaSlions,  and 
alfo  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Cbelfea  Garden  :  And  by 
the  fame  I  communicated  the  Seeds  to  Doctor  Linneeus, 
who  afterward  changed  the  Name  to  Browallia ,  and 
printed  it  in  the  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Clifford’s  Garden  ; 
where  there  is  a  Figure  of  it  exhibited. 

BRUNELLA,  Self-heal.  See  Prunella. 
BRUNSFELSIA.  Plum.  12.  This  Plant  takes  its 
Name  from  Dr.  Brunsfelfius,  a/famous  Phyfician. 

The  Characters  are, 

Phe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent ,  Bell- 
jhaped,  and  of  one  Leaf,  cut  into  five  blunt  Segments  at 
the  Pop.  Phe  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf ,  and  Funnel-foaped , 
having  a  long  1  ube ,  but  fpreads  open  at  the  Pop ,  where  it 
is  divided  into  five  obtufe  Segments  ;  it  hath  five  Stamina 
the  Length  of  the  Pube,  which  are  infer  ted  in  the  Petal , 
and  terminated  by  oblong  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  placed 
a  fmall  round  Germen,  fiupforting  a  flender  Style  the 
Length  of  the  Pube,  which  is  crowned  by  a  thick  Stigma. 
Phe  Empalement  becomes  a  globular  Berry  with  one  Cell , 
inclofing  a  great  Number  of  fmall  Seeds ,  which  adhere  to 
the  Skin  of  the  Fruit. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Brunsfelsia  f  ore  albo,  fruClu  croceo  molli.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  i  2.  Brunsfelfia  with  a  white  Flower,  and  a 
foft  Saffron  coloured  Fruit. 

This  Plant  rifes  with  a  woody  Stem,  to  the  Height 
of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  fending  out  many  Side  Branches, 
covered  with  a  rough  Bark  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
oblong  oval  Leaves  which  are  entire,  and  on  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Branches  come  out  fingle,  but  toward  their 
Extremity,  they  are  placed  on  every  Side,  and  are  un¬ 
equal  in  Size.  At  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  the 
Flowers  are  produced,  generally  three  or  four  together. 
Thefe  are  almoft  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  greater  Bind¬ 
weed  ;  but  have  very  long  narrow  Tubes,  which  arc 
hairy  ;  the  Brim  is  expanded  in  the  Form  of  the  Con¬ 
volvulus,  but  is  deeply  divided  into  five  obtufe  Seg¬ 
ments,  which  are  indented  on  their  Border.  After  the 
Flower  is  pair,  the  Empalement  turns  to  a  round  foit 
Fruit,  inclufirg  many  oval  Seeds,  which  are  fituated 
clefe  to  the  Cover  or  Skin,  to  which  they  adhere. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  Sugar 
Iflands  in  America,  in  which  Places  they  call  it  P rum- 
pet  Flower ;  in  the  Fnglifio  Gardens,  k  is  very  rare  ;  it 
may  be  propagated  from  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
early  in  the  Spring  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Larth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to 
water  the  Earth  as  often  as  you  find  it  r.eccffary.  V/  hen 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
each  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  again,  obferving  to  water  and 
(hade  the  Plants  until  they  have  taken  Root  ;  alter 
which  they  muft  have  Air  admited  to  them  every  Day 
in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon.  When 
the  Plants  have  advanced  fo  high  as  net  to  be  contained 
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in  the  Frames,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Bark 
Stove,  where,  during  the  Summer  Months,  they  fhould 
have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  ;  but  in  Winter  they 
mufl  be  kept  very  clofe.  With  this  Management  the 
Plants  will  be  very  flrong,  and  produce  their  Flowers 
every  Seafon.  Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be  increafed  by 
planting  their  Cutings  in  the  Spring,  before  they  put 
out,  in  Pots  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark;  obferving  to  Water 
and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which 
(hey  mutt  be  managed  as  hath  been  direfifed  for  other 
tender  Exotick  Plants  from  the  fame  Countries. 

BRUSCUS.  See  Rufcus. 

BRYONIA,  Bryony. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hc.th  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant.  The 
male  Flowers  have  an  Empalement  of  one  Leaf  which  is 
Bell-Jhaped,  and  indented  in  five  Parts  at  the  Top.  Fhe 
Flower  is  Bell-fimped ,  adhering  to  the  Empalement ,  and 
cut  into  five  Segments.  It  hath  three  Jhort  Stamina  and 
five  Summits ,  two  of  the  Stamina  having  double  Summits , 
and  the  other  one.  The  female  Flowers  fit  upon  the  Ger- 
mett,  and  have  a  deciduous  Empalement ,  but  the  Petal  is 
the  fame  with  tbofe  of  the  male.  The  Germe/t  which  is  un¬ 
der  the  Flower ,  fupports  a  trifid  fpreading  Style ,  crowned 
by  a  fpreading  indented  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a 
fmooth  globular  Berry ,  containing  oval  Seeds  adhering  to 
the  Skin. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Bryonia  foliis  palmatis  utrinque  callofo-fcabris. 
Hort.  Cliff.  453.  Bryony  with  palmated  Leaves,  which 
are  rough  and  callous  on  both  Sides.  This  is  the  Bryo¬ 
nia  af per  a,  five  alba  baccis  rubris.  C.  B.  P.  297.  Rough 
or  white  Bryony  with  red  Berries. 

2.  Bry  oni  a  Africana  laciniaia,  tuberofa  rad  ice,  fio- 
ribus  herbaceis.  Par.  Bat.  107.  African  tuberous  root- 
edBryony,with  indenfedLeavesandan  herbaceousFlower. 

3.  Bryonia  foliis  palmatis  fupra  callofo-punClatis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  453.  Bryony  with  palmated  Leaves,  whofe 
upper  Sides  are  callous  and  fpoted.  This  is  the  Bryonia 
Cretica  maculata.  C.  B.  P.  297.  Spoted  Bryony  of  Crete. 

4.  Bryonia  olivee  fruClu  rubra.  Plum.  Cat.  Bryony 
with  a  red  Olive-fhaped  Fruit. 

5.  Bryonia  Americana  fruClu  variegato.  Dillen.  Ame¬ 
rican  Bryony  with  a  variegated  Fruit. 

6.  Bryonia  foliis  palmatis  quinquepartitis  hirfutis ,  la- 
ciniis  obtufis.  Briony  with  hairy  palmated  Leaves  di¬ 
vided  into  five  Parts,  and  obtufe  Segments.  This  is  the 
Bryonia  Banarienfis  fici  folio.  Hort.  Elth.  58.  Bryony  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  with  a  Fig  Tree  Leaf. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  upon  dry  Banks,  under  Hedges, 
in  many  Parts  of  England  ;  but  may  be  cultivated  in  a 
Garden  for  Ufe,  by  lowing  the  Berries  in  Spring,  in  a 
dry  poor  Soil  ;  where  they  will  in  two  Years,  grow  to 
be  large  Roots,  provided  they  are  not  too  clofe.  The 
Roots  of  this  Plant  have  been  formerly,  by  Impoftors, 
brought  into  a  human  Shape,  and  carried  about  the 
Country,  and  fhewn  for  Mandrakes  to  the  common 
People,  who  were  eafily  impofed  on  by  their  Credulity. 
The  Method  which  thefe  People  pra&ifed,  was  to  find  a 
young  thriving  Bryony  Plant,  then  they  opened  the 
Earth  all  round  the  Plant,  being  careful  not  to  diflurb 
the  lower  Fibres ;  and  (being  prepared  with  fuch  a 


Mould,  as  Is  ufed  by  the  People  who  make  Pktter  Fi¬ 
gures)  they  fixed  the  Mould  clofe  to  the  Root,  fatten¬ 
ing  it  with  Wire,  to  keep  it  in  its  proper  Situation  ;  then 
they  filled  the  Earth  about  the  Root,  leaving  it  to  grow 
to  the  Shape  of  the  Mould,  which  in  one  Summer  it 
will  do  ;  fo  that  if  this  be  done  in  March ,  by  September 
it  will  have  the  Shape.  The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are 
alfo  often  impofed  on  the  People  in  the  Market  for  Man¬ 
drake  Leaves,  although  there  is  no  Refemblance  be¬ 
tween  them,  nor  any  Agreement  in  Quality. 

The  2d  and  4th  Sorts  are  perennial  Plants,  their 
Roots  remaining  feveral  Years,  but  their  Branches  de¬ 
cay  every  Winter.  Thefe  Roots  mutt  be  planted  in 
Pots  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  in  Winter  mutt 
be  placed  in  the  Green-houfe,  to  protedl  thc-m  from 
Frott,  and  great  Rains ;  which  would  deftroy  them,  if 
expofed  thereto.  During  the  Winter  they  fhould  have 
very  little  Water,  but  in  Summer,  when  they  are  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  open  Air,  they  mutt  be  frequently  refreih- 
ed  with  Water  in  dry  Weather.  Thefe  Plants  will 
flower  in  July ,  and  in  warm  Summers  will  perfect  their 
Seeds. 

The  3d,  5th,  and  6th  Sorts,  are  annual  Plants  ;  thefe 
mutt  be  raifed  on  a  hot  Bed  early  in  Spring,  and  when 
the  Plants  are  about  three  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be 
each  tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  frefh  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken 
Root.  When  the  Plants  are  grown  fo  large,  as  to  ram¬ 
ble  about  on  the  Surface  of  the  Bed,  and  begin  to  en¬ 
tangle  with  other  Plants,  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into 
larger  Pots,  and  placed  in  the  Bark  Stove,  where  their 
Branches  may  be  trained  to  the  Wall,  or  againtt  an  Ef- 
palier,  that  they  may  have  Sun  and  Air,  which  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necefiary  for  their  producing  Fruit.  When 
thefe  Plants  are  full  of  fruit,  they  make  a  pretty  Variety 
in  the  Stove. 

The  2d  and  4th  Sorts  are  alfo  propagated  from  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  lown  on  a  hot  Bed  ;  when  the  Plants 
are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  put  into  Pots  ;  and 
after  they  have  taken  R.oot,  fhould  be  inured  to  bear 
the  open  Air  by  Degrees  ;  where  they  may  remain  du¬ 
ring  the  Summer  Seafon,  but  in  Winter  they  mutt  be 
fheltered  :  The  4th  Sort  fhould  have  a  moderate 
Warmth  in  Winter,  being  much  tenderer  than  the 
former. 

The  common  Bryony  when  the  Plants  are  young,  are 
many  of  them  entirely  male,  having  no  female  Flowers 
upon  them  ;  but  after  two  or  three  Years,  they  will 
produce  Flowers  of  both  Sexes.  I  have  tranfplanted 
Some  of  the  young  Plants  Singly,  at  a  Diftance,  in  order 
to  try  if  the  female  Flowers  would  produce  Fruit  with¬ 
out  the  Afllftance  of  the  male  ;  but  one  of  thefe  Plants 
produced  only  male  Flowers  for  two  Years,  after  which 
I  obferved  many  female  Flowers  upon  it,  which  produ¬ 
ced  good  Seeds,  and  have  continued  fo  to  do  annually. 
I  have  obferved  the  fame  in  Mulberry  Trees,  which, 
when  young,  have  for  feveral  Years  produced  only 
male  Flowers  or  Katkins,  but  have  afterward  produced 
both  Sexes,  and  borne  good  Fruit. 

BRYONIA  NIGRA.  See  Tarnnus. 

BUBON.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  312.  Apium.C.  B.  154. 
Ferula.  Ilerm.  Par.  163.  Macedonian  Parfley.  ^ 
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The  Cb  nr  afters  are, 

It  hath  an  umbelliferous  Flower  ;  the  greater,  or  general 
Umbel ,  is  compofed  of  about  ten  f mailer ,  thofe  which  are 
ftuated  in  the  Middle  being  the  JljorteJl  ;  the  fmall  Umbels 
have  near  twenty  Rays.  f be  general  Involticrum  hath  five 
pointed  Spear- fhaped  Leaves ,  which  fpread  open  and  are 
permanent  ;  thofe  of  the  f mailer  Umbels,  conff  of  many 
little  Leaves  of  the  fame  Length  with  the  Umbel :  The  Em- 
palement  of  the  Flo  wer  is  permanent ,  fmall ,  and  indented 
in  five  Parts  ;  the  Flower  is  compofed  of fve  Spear-f japed 
Petals ,  which  turn  inward  ;  it  hath  fve  Stamina  the 
Length  of  the  Petals,  terminated  by  /ingle  Summits.  The 
oval  Gernien  is  ftuated  below  the  Flower,  fupporting  two 
briflly  Styles  which  are  permanent ,  and  the  Length  of  the 
Stamina  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigma.  1  he  Germen  becomes 
an  oval  channeled  hairy  Fruit ,  dividing  in  two  Parts,  each 
having  an  oval  Seed,  plain  on  one  Side,  but  convex  on  the 
other. 

The  Species  are, 

x.  Bubon  foliolis  rhombeo-ovatis  crenatis,  umbellis  nu- 
nteroftffmis.  Hort.  Cliff.  95.  Bubon  with  oval  rhomboid 
crenated  Leaves,  arid  many  Umbels.  This  is  the  Api- 
um  Macedonicum.  C.  B.  p.  154.  And  Petrofelinum  Mace- 
donicum.  Lob.  Icon.  708.  Macedonian  Parlley. 

2.  Bubon  foliolis  linearibus.  Bubon  with  very  nar¬ 
row  Leaves.  This  is  the  Ferula  durior  five  rigidis  & 
brevijfmis  foliis.  Boccon.  Mvf.  2.  84.  Hard  or  rigid  Fe¬ 
rula,  with  very  fhort  Leaves. 

3.  Bubon  foliolis  rhombeis  ferratis  clabris,  umbellis 
faucis.  H.C.g6.  Bubon  with  rhomboidLeaves  fmooth,faw- 
ed,  and  few  Umbels.  This  is  the  Ferula  African  a  gal- 
banifera  folio  &  facie  ligufici.  Par.  Bat.  African  Ferula 
bearing  Galbanum,  with  a  Lovage  Leaf. 

4.  Bubon  foliolis  glabris  infsrioribus  rhombeis  ferratis, 
ftperioribus  pinnatiftdis  trident  atis.  Prod.  Leyd.  100.  This 
is  the  Ferula  Africana  galbanifera  folio  myrrhidis.  Hort. 
Am  ft.  p.  1 1  5.  Galbanum-bearing  African  Ferula,  with 
the  Mock  Chervil  Leaf. 

The  ill  fends  out  many  Leaves  from  the  Root,  the 
lower  growing  alrnoft  horizontally,  fpreading  near  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground:  The  Foot  Stalk  of  each  Leaf 
divides  into  feveral  other  fmaller,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  fmooth  Rhomb-lhaped  Leaves,  which  are  of  a 
bright  pale  green  Colour,  and  fawed  on  their  Edges.  In 
the  Center  of  the  Plant  arifes  the  Flower  Stem,  which 
is  little  more  than  a  Foot  high,  dividing  into  many 
Branches,  each  being  terminated  by  an  Umbel  of  white 
Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  hairy  Seeds. 
It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  foon 
after  which  the  Plant  decays. 

This  Plant  in  warm  Countries  is  biennial,  the  Plants 
which  rife  from  Seeds  one  Year,  produce  Flowers  and 
Seeds  the  next,  and  then  perifh  :  But  in  England,  they 
feldom  flower  till  the  third  or  fourth  Year  from  Seed  ; 
but  whenever  the  Plant  flowers,  it  always  dies. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on 
a  Bed  of  light  fandy  Earth  in  April  ;  and  if  the  Seafon 
prove  warm  and  dry,  the  Ground  fhould  be  fhaded  in 
the  Heat  of  the  Day,  and  frequently  refrefhed  with  Wa¬ 
ter,  which  is  a  fure  Method  to  bring  up  the  Plants  ; 
where  this  is  fiot  praTifed,  the  Seeds  often  fail,  or  re¬ 
main  long  in  the  Ground.  When  the  Plants  come  up, 
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they  require  no  other  Care  but  to  be  kept  clean  from 
Weeds,  till  the  Beginning  of  Oftober,  when  they  fhould 
be  carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  in  a  warm  Border  of 
dry  Ground  ;  and  a  few  of  them  fhould  be  put  into 
Pots,  that  they  may  be  flickered  under  a  Frame  in 
Winter;  for  in  fevere  Froft,  thofe  which  are  expofed 
to  the  open  Air,  are  frequently  killed;  though,  in  mo¬ 
derate  Winters,  they  will  live  abroad  without  covering; 
but  it  is  a  fecure  Way  to  preferve  the  Species,  to  keep 
2  or  3  Plants  in  Pots,  in  Shelter,  during  the  Winter. 
The  Seed  of  this  Plant  is  one  of  the  Ingredients  in  Ve¬ 
nice  T  reacle. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily ,  from  whence 
I  received  the  Seeds;  This  is  a  low  perennial  Plant, 
having  fhort  fliflf  Leaves,  which  are  very  narrow  :  The 
Flower  Stalk  rifes  near  a  Foot  high,  which  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  Umbel  of  fmall  white  Flowers 
which  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  oblong  channeled 
Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  and  fhould  have  a  dry 
Soil  and  a  warm  Situation,  where  the  Plants  will  conti¬ 
nue  feveral  Years.  It  is  a  Plant  of  little  Beauty  or  Ufe, 
fo  is  only  preferved  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

The  3d  Sort  is  by  Fournefort  titled,  Oreofelinum  Afri - 
canum  Galbaniferum  frutefeens  anift  folio.  African  fhrub- 
by  galbaniferous  Mountain  Parfley,  with  an  Anife  Leaf. 

This  Plant  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  to  the  Height 
of  8  or  10  Feet,  which  at  Bottom  is  woody,  having  a 
purplifh  Bark,  covered  with  a  whitifh  Powder,  which 
comes  off  when  handled  ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is 
garnifhed  with  Leaves  at  every  Joint,  the  Foot  Stalks 
half  embracing  them  at  their  Bafe  :  The  Foot  Stalks 
branch  out  into  feveral  fmaller,  like  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Parfley,  and  are  fet  with  Leaves  like  thofe  of  Lo¬ 
vage,  but  fmaller,  and  of  a  grey  Colour  ;  the  Top  is 
terminated  by  an  Umbel  of  yellow  Flowers,  fucceeded 
by  oblong  channeled  Seeds,which  have  a  thin  Membrane 
or  Wing  on  their  Border.  It  flowers  in  Auguf,  but  hath 
not  produced  Seeds  in  England.  When  any  Part  of  the 
Plant  is  broken,  there  ifiues  out  a  little  thin  Milk  of  a 
CreamColour,  which  hath  a  ftrong  Scent  of  Galbanum. 

The  4th  Sort,  like  the  3d,  rifes  with  a  ligneous  Stalk, 
about  the  fame  Height,  and  is  garnifhed  with  Leaves  at 
each  Joint,  which  branch  out  like  the  former;  but  the 
fmall  Leaves  or  Lobes  are  narrow  and  indented,  like 
thofe  of  Baftard  Hemlock.  The  Stalk  is  terminated  by 
an  umbel  of  fmall  yellow  Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded 
by  Seeds  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort. 

Thefe  Plants  are  both  Natives  of  Africa.  I  received 
the  Seeds  of  them  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Elope,  which 
fucceeded  in  the  Garden  at  Cbelfea. 

They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
in  Pots  filled  with  light  loamy  Earth,  as  foon  as  they  ar¬ 
rive  ;  which,  if  it  happens  toward  Autumn,  fhould  be 
plunged  into  a  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where  the  Heat  is 
gone,  and  fereened  from  Frofl:  in  Winter.  In  Spring 
the  Plants  will  come  up,  and  by  the  Middle  of  April 
will  he  fit  to  remove,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully 
fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  being  careful  not  to  tear  off  their 
Roots,  and  plant  them  each  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with 
the  fame  Earth  as  before  ;  then  plunge  the  Pots  into  the 
Tan  again,  and  water  them  to  fettle  the  Earth  to  the 
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Roots  of  the  Plants,  and  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  in 
the  Day  Time,  until  they  have  taken  new  Root  ;  after 
this  they  mu  ft  be  inured  gradually  to  bear  the  open  Air; 
into  which  they  Ihculd  be  removed  in  June,  and  placed 
with  other  exotick  Plants  in  a  fneltered  Situation,  where 
they  may  remain  till  Autumn,  when  they  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Green-houfe,  and  placed  where  they 
may  enjoy  as  much  of  the  Sun  and  Air  as  poftible,  but 
defended  from  Froft. 

In  Winter  thefe  Plants  fhculd  have  but  little  Water 
given  them,  for  much  Wet  is  very  injurious  to  them: 
In  Summer,  when  they  are  expofed  to  the  open  Air, 
they  mult  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water  in  dry 
Weather;  but  at  no  Time  fhould  have  too  much  Wet, 
for  that  will  rot  their  Roots. 

Thefe  Plants  make  a  pretty  Variety  in  the  Green- 
houfe  in  Winter,  and  when  they  are  placed  abroad  in 
the  Summer  with  other  Green-houfe  Plants,  they  have 
a  good  Effedt,  efpecially  when  they  are  grown  to  a  large 
Size.  They  generally  flower  the  third  Year  from  Seeds, 
but  their  Flowers  are  produced  fo  late  in  Summer,  that 
the  Seeds  have  not  Time  to  form  before  the  Cold  comes 
on  in  the  Autumn;  in  warm  Summers,  the  Plants  may 
perfect  their  Seeds,  if  they  Hand  in  a  warm  flickered 
Situation. 

The  Galbanum  of  the  Shops  is  fuppofed  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  both  thefe  Sorts  indifferently  ;  for  upon 
breaking  their  Leaves,  the  Juice  which  Hows  out  from 
the  Wound,  hath  a  ftrong  Odour  of  the  Galbanum. 

BUCKSHORN,  or  HARTSHORN.  See  Plantago. 

BUDDING.  See  Inoculating. 

BUDDLEJA.  HouJl.MJf.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  131. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  fmall  permanent  Empalement ,  fligbtly  cut  at 
the  Top  into  five  acute  Paris.  The  Flower  is  one  Leaf,  Bell- 
jhaped,  and  quadrifd ,  the  Petal  being  Jlretcbed  out  beyond 
the  Empalement ;  it  hath  four  Jbort  Stamina ,  placed  at  the 
Divifsons  of  the  Petal,  terminated  by  fort  Summits.  The 
tblong  Germen  is  fttuated  in  the  Center ,  fupporting  a  floor t 
Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  becomes 
an  oblong  Capfule,  having  two  Cells  f.lled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Buddeeja  foliis  ovatis  ferratis  oppofitis  fubtus  pi- 
lofts,  for  lb  us  fpicatis  racemofis,  cattle  fruticofo.  Baddleja 
with  oval  fawed  Leaves,  growing  oppoftte,  which  are 
hairy  on  their  under  Side,  and  Yellow  Flowers 
growing  in  branching  Spikes,  and  a  lkrubby  Stalk. 

2.  Buddleja  Joiiis  lanceolatis  acuminatis  integerrimis 
tppofttis .  fpicis  interrupts,  caule  fruticofo  ramofo.  Buddle¬ 
ja  with  pointed  Spear-fliaped  Leaves  which  are  entire, 
and  placed  oppoftte,  broken  Spikes,  and  a  branching 
fhrubby  Stalk.  Buddleja  fratefeens  foliis  oblongis  mu- 
tronatis ,  for  thus  fpicatis  albis.  Houf.  Mff.  Shrubby  Bud¬ 
dleja  with  white  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  moft 
of  the  American  Iflands,  where  it  rifes  to  the  Height  of 
ten  or  twelve  Feet,  with  a  thick  woody  Stem,  covered 
with  a  grey  Bark  ;  this  fends  out  many  Branches  towaid 
the  Top,  which  come  out  oppoftte  ;  as  are  alio  the 
I, eaves,  which  are  oval,  and  covered  on  their  under  Side 
with  a  brown  hairy  Down.  At  the  End  of  the  Branches 
the  Flowers  are  produced  in  long  clofe  Spikes,  branching 
out  in  Clufters,  which  are  yellow,  conftfting  of  one 


Leaf,  cut  into  four  Segments ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
oblong  Capfules,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds.  This  had  the 
Title  of  Buddleja,  in  Memory  of  Mr.  Buddie,  an  emi¬ 
nent  Englijh  Bctanift. 

The  2d  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Carihagena,  where  it 
grows  naturally.  This  is  the  Opbioxylon  American um, 
foliis  oblongis  mucronatis,  leviter  ferratis  bar  dance  irflar, 
fubtus  lanuginofts.  Ph;k.  Aim.  270. 

'Phis  Sort  rifes  much  taller  than  the  firft,  and  divides 
into  a  great  Number  of  fender  Branches,  covered  with  a 
Ruflet  hairy  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  long  Spear- fhaped 
Leaves,  ending  in  fharp  Points  :  Thefe  grow  oppoftte 
at  every  Joint ;  at  the  Frd  of  the  Branches  are  produced 
branching  Spikes  of  white  Flowers,  growing  in  Whorls 
round  the  Stalks,  with  fmall  Spaces  between  each.  This 
hath  long  narrow  Speat-fhaped  Leaves  growing  between 
the  Spikes;  but  thofe  of  the  other  Sort  are  naked.  The 
Leaves  are  much  thincr  than  thofe  cf  the  firft  Sort,  and 
have  fcarce  any  Down  on  their  under  Side,  the  Spikes  of 
Flowers  grow  more  ereftt,  fo  form  a  large  Icofc  Spike  at 
the  End  of  every  Branch. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  Gullies  or  other  low 
fheltered  Spots  in  th e  IP ef -Indies,  their  Branches  being 
too  tender  to  refift  the  Force  of  ftrong  Winds,  fo  are 
rarely  feen  in  open  Situations. 

They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Countries  where  they  naturally  grow, 
for  they  do  not  perfedt  them  in  England.  Thefe  fhould 
be  brought  over  in  their  Capfules  or  Pods,  for  thofe 
which  are  taken  out  before  they  are  fent  feldom  grow. 
They  fhould  be  Town  in  fmall  Pots,  filled  with  rich  light 
Earth,  and  very'  lightly  covered  with  the  fame  ;  for  as 
thefe  Seeds  are  very  fmall,  fo  if  they  are  buried  deep  in 
the  Ground,  they  perifh.  The  Pots  fhculd  be  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  and  muft;  be  every  3d  or  4th 
Day  gently  watered,  being  very  careful  not  to  waft* 
the  Seeds  out  of  the  Ground,  by  too  hafty  watering 
them.  If  the  Seeds  are  frelh  and  good,  the  Plants  wifi 
come  up  in  about  fix  Weeks  ;  and  if  they  grow  kind¬ 
ly,  will  be  large  enough  to  tranfplant  in  about  a  Month 
after.  Then  they  fhould  be  carefully  feparated,  and 
each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  light 
rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  again,  ob- 
ferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  until  they  have  taken 
new  Root,  as  alfo  to  refrefh  them  with  Water,  when 
they  require  it,  but  it  muft  not  be  given  in  too  large 
Quantities  ;  for  much  Wet  will  certainiy  kill  them, 
efpecially  when  young,  as  I  have  too  often  experienced. 
After  the  Plants  have  taken  frefh  Root  in  the  Pots, 
there  fhould  be  frefh  Air  admitted  to  them  every 
Day,  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon  ;  they 
muft  alfo  be  frequently,  but  moderately,  refrefhed  with 
Water.  If  the  Plants  thrive  well,  they  will  have  filled 
thefe  fmall  Pots  with  their  Roots  by  the  Middle  of  Au- 
guf,  at  which  Time  it  will  be  proper  to  fhift  them  into 
Pots  one  Size  larger,  that  they  may  have  Time  to  take 
good  Root  again,  before  the  cold  Weather  comes  on. 
When  thefe  are  new  potted,  the  Tan  fhould  be  turned 
over,  to  renew  the  Heat,  ar.d  if  it  is  wanted,  fome  frefh 
Tan  muft  be  added  to  the  Bed,  to  encourage  the  Roots 
of  the  Plants.  In  this  Bed  they  may  remain  till  Autumn, 
when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plung¬ 
ed  irtfo  the  Tan  Bed  ;  where  they  muft  conftantfy  re¬ 
main. 
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main,  for  they  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  this  Country, 
if  they  are  not  fo  treated.  During  the  Winter  they  mult 
have  but  little  Water,  and  ihould  be  kept  warm  ;  but 
in  Summer  they  fhould  have  frefh  Air  admitted  to  them 
conftantly  when  the  Weather  is  warm,  and  frequently 
fprinkled  all  over  with  Water.  With  this  Management, 
the  Plants  will  flower  the  ^thYear  from  Seeds,  and  every 
Year  after  ;  they  make  a  good  Appearance  in  the  Stove. 

BUGLOSSUM.  See  Anchufa,  and  Lycopfis. 

BUGULA.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  208.  Tab.  98.  Ajuga. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  624.  Bugle. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

It  hath  a  Jhort  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf , 
which  is  /lightly  rut  into  five  Parts  ;  the  Flower  is  of  one 
Leaf  ,  and  of  the  Lip  Kind,  having  an  incurved  cylindrical 
Tube,  the  upper  Lip  is  very  ftnall ,  ere  ft,  and  bifd  ;  the 
under  Idp  or  Beard  is  large,  open,  and  divided  into  th>  ee 
obtufe  Segments,  the  Middle  being  large,  and  the  two  Sides 
fmall ;  it  bath  four  ere  ft  Stamina ,  two  of  which  are  longer 
than  the  upper  Lip ,  and  two  fborter,  terminated  by  double 
Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fttuated  the  four  Germen,  Jup - 
porting  a  (lender  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  and 
crowned  by  two  Jlender  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward 
become  four  naked  Seeds  iticlofed  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Bugula  foliis  caulinis  femiamplexicaulibus,  floloni- 
bus  reptatricibus.  Bugle  whofe  Leaves  half  embrace  the 
Stalks,  and  Shoots  which  put  out  Roots.  Common  Bu¬ 
gle  ;  by  Linn# us  it  is  titled  Ajuga  Jlolonibus  reptatricibus. 
Sp.  Plant.  562. 

2.  Bugula  foliis  oblongo-ovatis,  caulibus  de.cumbcnti- 
bus,  vert iei Ills  dijlantibus.  Bugle  with  oblong  oval  Leaves, 
declining  Stalks,  and  the  Whorls  of  Flowers  wideafun- 
der.  Bugula  folio  maxim 0  (tore  pallide  caruleo.  Boerh. 
Ind.  Bugle  with  a  large  Leaf,  and  pale  blue  Flower  ; 
and  the  Bugula  Alpina  maxima.  Tourn.  Inf. 

3.  Bugula  foliis  ohiufe-dentatis,  cauie  Jitnpliei.  Bugle 
with  blunt  indented  Leaves,  and  a  tingle  Stalk.  This 
is  the  Ajuga  telragono  pyramidalis.  Lm.  Sp.  Plant.  361. 
Ajuga  with  a  fquare  pyramidal  Spike. 

4.  Bugula  foliis  oblongis  to  mein  tofts,  calycibus  hirfutts. 
Bugle  with  oblong  woolly  Leaves,  and  hairy  Flower 
Cups.  This  is  the  Bugula  cameo  fore.  Cluj.  Hijl.  2.  p. 
43.  Bugle  with  aFlelh  colouied  Flower. 

5.  Bugula  villoja,  foliis  ovate-dent  at  is  feffhbus,  for  i- 
bus  refupinaiis.  Hairy  Bugle  with  oval  indented  Leaves, 
placed  cloie  to  the  Stalks,  and  inverted  Flowers.  This 
is  the  Bugula  orientalis  villofa  fore  inverfo  candido  cum 
o-ris purpureis.  Tourn.  Cor.  14.  Hairy  Eaftern  Bugle  with 
an  inverted  white  Flower,  having  a  purple  Rim. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Woods,  an$l  fhady 
moift  Places,  in  moft  Parts  of  England,  where  it  fpreads 
and  increafes  greatly  by  the  Side  Shoots,  which  put  out 
Roots  at  their  Joints.  There  are  two  Varieties  of  this, 
one  with  a  white,  and  the  other  a  pale  purple  h  lower, 
which  I  obferved  growing  in  feveral  Parts  of  IV 'ef  more- 
land  ;  but^thefe  do  not  differ  in  any  other  Refpett  than 
in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers  from  the  common, 
therefore  I  have  only  mentioned  them  as  Varieties. 

The  common  Bugle  is  greatly  efteemed  as  a  vulne¬ 
rary  Herb,  and  is  ufed  both  internally  and  externally  ;  it 
enters  as  an  Ingredient  into  the  vulnerary  Decodfions  of 
the  burgeons,  and  is  externally  applied  to  Ulcers.  This 


is  conftantly  mixed  with  the  vulnerary  Herbs,  imported 
from  Switzerland.  It  is  titled  Confohda  Media,  or  Mid¬ 
dle  Confound.  As  this  grows  naturally  wild  in  great 
Plenty,  lo  it.  is  feldom  admitted  into  Gardens. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  the  Leaves 
are  much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  common  Bugle,  the 
Stalks  are  weaker,  and  decline  on  every  Side,  and  the 
Whorls  of  Flowers  much  fmaller,  and  ranged  at  a  great¬ 
er  Diftance.  This  is  admitted  into  fome  Gardens  for 
Variety,  and  propagates  in  Plenty  by  its  trailing  Stalks. 
This  requires  a  moift  fliady  Situation.# 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  France  and  Germany, 
but  is  not  a  Native  in  England.  This  grows  about  4  or 
5  Inches  high,  with  a  Angle  Stalk,  which  is  garnilhed 
with  Leaves  at  each  Joint,  placed  oppofite ;  thefe  are 
oval,  and  indented  bluntly  on  their  Edges.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  grows  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks,  and  toward  the 
Top  form  a  clofe  thick  Spike,  of  a  fine  blue  Colour. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of  Eu-l 
rope.  This  refembles  the  common  Bugle,  but  the  Leaves 
are  woolly,  and  the  Flower  Cups  very  hairy,  in  whicta 
the  chief  Difference  confifts.  There  are  two  Varieties 
of  it,  one  with  a  white,  and  the  other  a  red  Flower. 

The  5th  Sort  was  brought  from  the  Levant  by  Dr. 
Tourncfort ,  and  is  preferved  by  the  eurious  in  colleCling 
rare  Plants.  There  are  two  or  three  Varieties  of  it, 
which  only  differ  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers. 

This  Sort  requires  a  little  Protection  in  Winter, 
therefore  the  Plants  ihould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled 
with' a  loamy  Soil,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation  in 
Summer  ;  in  Winter  they  nuift  be  removed  under  a 
common  Frame,  where  they  may  enjoy  as  much  free 
Air  as  poflible  in  mild  Weather  ;  but  in  haul  Froft 
fhould  be  covered,  otherwife  they  will  not  live  through 
the  Winter,  unlefs  it  proves  very  favourable.  This  may 
be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  Town  foon  af¬ 
ter  it  is  ripe,  in  a  Pot  filled  with  loamy  Earth,  and 
placed  in  a  fliady  Situation  till  Autumn,  when  it  fhould 
be  removed  under  a  Frame,  where  it  may  be  fereened 
from  hard  Froft.  In  the  Spring  the  Plants  will  come 
up,  which  ihould  be  tranfplanted  into  feparate  Pots  as 
foon  as  they  are  ftrong  enough  to  remove,  and,  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  placed  in  the  Shade,  and  treated  as  the  old  Plants. 
It  flowers  in  May,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  the  latter  End  of 
fuly.  It  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  Offsets,  but  this  is  a 
llow  Method,  becaufe  the  Plants  put  out  but  few  of 
them,  efpecially  while  they  are  young,  fo  the  other 
Method  is  chiefiy  practifed. 

All  the  other  Sorts  are  hardy  enough,  and  are  eafily 
multiplied  by  their  Side  Shoots,  thefe  delight  in  a  moift 
fhady  Situation,  where  they  are  apt  to  fpread  too  much, 
efpecially  the  two  firft  Sorts. 

BULB  \Bulbus,  Lat.  of  B  Gr .]  Bulbous  Roots 

are  of  two  Sorts,  viz.  tunicated  (or  coated)  and  fqua- 
mous  (or  fcaiy).  A  tunicated  Root  confifts  of  many 
Coats,  involving  each  other  ;  as  the  Onion,  Tulip,  tpc. 
whofe  Roots,  if  cut  through  the  Middle,  plainly  fhew 
the  feveral  Coats.  A  fquamous  Root  confifts  of  many 
Scales,  lying  over  each  other  like  Tiles  upon  a  Houfe,  or 
Sca-es  on  Fifh  ;  as  the  Lily,  Martagon,  tTc. 
BULBINE.  See  Anthericum. 

BULBOCA3T ANUM,  See  Bunium. 

BU LB O COD lU M.  Team.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  368. 
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‘The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  no  Empale  merit,  it  is  Funnel  ft  aped, 
and  compojed  of  fix  Petals ,  which  are  concave,  having  long 
narrow  Necks,  connected  at  the  Mouth,  but  are  Spear- 
fieaped  above.  It  hath  fix  Awl-fi. hoped  Stamina,  fjorter 
than  the  Petals,  and  are  inferted  in  the  Middle,  having 
incumbent  Summits.  It  hath  an  oval,  blunt,  three  cornered 
Germen, f upper  ting  a  j lender  Style,  crozvned  by  three  oblong 
creCl  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  triangular  pointed 
Capjule,  having  three  Cells  filed  with  angular  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, ' 

1.  Bulboc odium folis  fubulato-linearibus.  Prod.  Lcyd. 
41.  Bulbocodium  with  narrow  Awl-fhaped  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Bulboccdium  Alpinum  juncifolium  fore  unico 
intus  albo  ext  us  fquallide  rubente.  Raii.  Syn.  Ed.  3.  p.  374. 
Alpine  Rufh-leaved  Bulbocodium  with  a  fingle  Flower, 
white  cn  the  Infide,  but  of  a  dirty  red  on  the  Outfide. 

2.  Bulbocodium  foil  is  lanceolatis.  Bulbocodium  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Colchicum  vernv.m 
Hijpanicum.  B.  C.  P.  Spanijh  Spring  Meadow  Safforn. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps,  and 
alfo  upon  Snowdon,  in  Wales.  This  hath  a  fmall  bul¬ 
bous  Root,  covered  with  a  rough  hairy  Skin;  it  fends 
out  a  few  long  narrow  Leaves,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of 
the  Saffron,  but  narrower  ;  in  the  Middle  of  thefe  the 
Flower  comes  out,  which  (lands  on  the  Top  of  the 
Foot  Stalk,  growing  erefl,  and  is  fliaped  like  thofe  of 
the  Crocus,  but  fmaller;  the  Foot  Stalk  rifes  about 
three  Inches  high,  and  hath  four  or  five  fhort  nar¬ 
row  Leaves  placed  alternately  below  the  Flower.  This 
flowers  in  March ,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  in  May,  when 
in  a  Garden,  but  where  it  grows  naturally  it  is  much 
later. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  but  hath 
been  long  cultivated  in  Gardens.  It  hath  a  Bulbous  Root, 
fhapedlike  thofe  of  the  Snowdrop,  covered  with  a  brown 
Skin,  which  fends  out  three  or  four  Spear-fhaped  con¬ 
cave  Leaves,  between  which  comes  out  the  Flower, 
Handing  on  a  very  fhort  Foot  Stalk,  and  is  compofed 
of  fix  Petals,  three  (landing  on  the  Outfide,  and  three 
within  between  the  other  ;  thefe,  when  they  firft  ap¬ 
pear,  are  of  a  pale  Colour,  but  afterward  change  to  a 
bright  purple ;  when  thefe  decay,  they  are  fucceeded 
hy  triangular  Seed  VefTels,  full  of  fmall  roundifh  Seeds. 
It  produces  Flowers  in  March. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Offsets.  The 
Time  to  remove  them,  is  loon  after  their  Leaves  de¬ 
cay,  but  the  Roots  may  be  kept  out  of  the  Ground 
two  Months  without  Prejudice  at  that  Seafon.  They 
(hould  not  be  removed  oftener  than  every  third  Year, 
for  their  Roots  do  not  multiply  very  fad,  fo  by  buf¬ 
fering  them  to  remain,  they  will  flower  much  (Ironger, 
and  make  a  greater  Increafe  than  if  they  are  often 
taken  up. 

The  fird  Sort  requires  an  eadern  AfpeT,  for  if  it  hath 
too  much  Sun,  it  will  not  thrive;  but  the  2d  (hould 
have  a  warmer  Situation,  fo  may  be  planted  in  a  South 
Border,  and  they  fliould  have  a  frefli  loamy  Soil,  but 
not  dunged.  They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
fovvn  in  Pots  filled  with  frefh  loamy  Earth  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  the  latter  End  of  October ,  the  Pots  fhould  be 
placed  under  a  Frame,  to  protect  them  from  fevere 
Froft;  in  Spring  the  Plants  will  appear,  when  they 


maybe  removed  out  of  the  Frame,  and  placed  where  they 
may  have  the  Morning  Sun,  but  fereened  from  .  the 
South.  In  very  dry  Weather,  they  fliould  be  refrefhed 
now  and  then  with  a  little  Water,  while  their  Leaves 
continue  green,  but,  when  thefe  decay,  the  Pots  fhould 
be  removed  to  a  fhady  Situation,  where  they  mav  re¬ 
main  till  Autumn,  obferving  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds.  In  October  there  fhould  be  a  little  frefli  Earth 
laid  on  the  Surface  of  the  other,  and  the  Pots  placed  in 
(heifer  again  till  the  following  Spring,  when  they  mud 
be  treated  as  in  the  former  Year  till  their  Leaves  de¬ 
cay,  then  the  Roots  fliould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and 
tranfplanted  into  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden, 
treating  them  as  the  old  Roots  ;  the  Spring  following 
they  will  produce  their  Flowers. 

BUNIAS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  737. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  is  compofed  of  four  oblong  fpreading 
Leaves,  which  fall  away.  The  Flower  hath  four  Petals, 
placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs,  which  are  oval,  and  double  the 
Length  of  the  Empalement ,  joined  at  their  Bafe,  and  ere  Cl. 
It  hath  Jlx  Stamina ,  the  Length  of  the  Cup,  two  of  which 
are  oppofte,  and  fjorter  than  the  other,  terminated  by  ereCI 
Summits ,  which  are  bifid  at  their  Bafe.  In  the  Center  it 
fituated  an  oblong  Germen,  having  no  Style,  but  crowned 
by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The- Germen  afterward  becomes  an 
irregular  floort  oval  Pod,  with  four  Angles ,  one  of  which  is 
prominent  and  pointed ,  inclofing  one  or  two  roundijh  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Bunias  fliculis  ovatis  gibbis  verrucofs,  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  Bunias  with  oval  convex  Pods,  having  Protube¬ 
rances.  This  is  the  Crambe  Orientalis  deniis  leonis folio 
eritcaginis  facie.  Tourn.  Eadern  Sea  Kale,  with  Dande¬ 
lion  Leaves,  and  the  Appearance  of  a  Rocket.  . 

2.  Bunias  filiculis  tetragonis  angulis  bicrifiatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  Bunias  with  fhort  four-cornered  Pods,  whofe 
Angles  are  doubly  crefted.  This  is  the  Eructtgo  Monfpe- 
liaca  fili qua  quadrangula  echinata.  C.  B.  P.  99.  Montv 
pelier  Erucago  with  fquare  echinated  Pods. 

3.  Bunias  filiculis  ovatis  lavibus  ancipitibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  6 70.  Bunias  with  fmooth  oval  Pods,  Handing 
on  each  Side  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Eruca  rnaritima  lia- 
lica,  filiqua  ha(l<e  cufpidi  fimili.  C.  B.  P.  99.  Italian 
maritime  Rocket,  with  Pods  refembling  the  Point  of 
a  Spear.  Cakile  rnaritima  ampliore  folio.  Tourn.  Cor.  49. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  from 
whence  Dr.  Tonrnefort  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
den  at  Paris.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  an¬ 
nual  Stalk,  which  decays  in  Autumn.  It  fends  out 
many  oblong  Leaves,  which  fpread  on  every  Side  near 
the  Ground,  and  are  deeply  jaged  on  their  Edges, 
like  thofe  of  the  Dandelion  ;  from  between  thefe  arife 
the  Stalks,  which  grow  upwards  of  two  Feet  high, 
fending  out  Branches  on  every  Side,  garnifhed  at  each 
Joint  by  one  oblong  (harp  pointed  Leaf,  eared  at  the 
Bafe,  where  they  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  The  Branches 
are  terminated  by  long  loofe  Spikes  of  yellow  Flowers, 
compofed  of  four  Leaves,  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  Cab¬ 
bage  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  oval  rough  Pods, 
ending  in  a  Point,  inclofing  one  round  Seed.  It  flowers 
in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  in  September. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy,  this  is  annual,  and  fends  out  many  Branches 
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on  every  Side,  which  fpread,  and  incline  toward  the 
Ground.  Thefe  are  garnifhed  with  glaucous  Leaves, 
deeply  divided  into  many  Parts,  almolf  like  thofe  of 
Swines  Crefs.  The  Flowers  are  produced  fingly  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  toward  the  Extremity  of 
the  Branches ;  thefe  are  very  fmall,  of  a  pale  yellowifh 
Colour,  and  compofed  of  four  Petals,  placed  in  Form 
of  a  Crofs,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  Pods,  crefled 
•on  each  Side,  containing  one  or  two  roundifh  Seeds. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Montpelier  ;  this 
alfo  is  annual,  and  fends  out  many  oblong  Leaves  near 
the  Root,  which  are  deeply  cut  on  each  Side,  are 
hairy,  and  fpread  on  the  Ground ;  between  thefe  arife 
two  or  three  Stalks,  which  grow  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high,  fending  out  feveral  Side  Branches,  garnithed 
with  oblong  rough  Leaves,  indented  on  their  Edges  •, 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches  are  deftitute  of  Leaves, 
but  have  Flowers  placed  alternately  on  each  Side  the 
Branches,  Handing  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  which  are 
purple,  and  compofed  of  four  Petals;  thefe  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  oval  pointed  Pods,  containing  one  of  two 
roundifh  Seeds ;  there  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  nar¬ 
row  Leaves. 

Thefe  Plants  are  all  propagated  by  Seed  ;  the  firfl 
Sort  may  be  fown  the  beginning  of  April  where  the 
Plants  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  when  they  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  thined,  leaving  them  two  Feet  afunder, 
after  which  they  require  no  other  Care  but  to  clean 
them  from  Weeds.  The  fecond  Year  they  produce 
Flowers  and  Seeds;  and  the  Roots  abide  many  Years. 

The  other  two  Sorts  mull  be  fown  where  they  are  to 
remain,  bjut  the  beH  Time  is  in  Autumn,  becaufe  thofe 
fown  in  Spring  often  fail,  or  do  not  perfect  Seeds.  Thefe 
require  no  other  Culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds,  and  thin  the  Plants  to  one  Foot  Diflance. 

BUNIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  298.  Bulbocafanum 
Tourn.  Injl.  312.  Tab.  161.  Pig  Nut  or  Earth  Nut. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  great  Utnbel  is  compofed  of  near  20  Rays  or 
fmall  Umbels ,  which  are  fhort ,  and  clofe  together.  The  In  - 
volucrum  of  the  great  Umbel ,  is  compofed  of  many  floor t 
narrow  Leaves ,  thofe  of  the  [mailer  are  the  Jame,  but  are 
as  long  as  the  Umbels.  The  proper  Empalement  of  the 
Flower  is  fcarce  difcernable .  The  Rays  of  the  great  Um¬ 
bel  are  uniform.  The  Flowers  have  3  Heart-foaped  Petals 
which  are  equal ,  and  turn  inward ,  they  have  3  Stamina 
foortcr  than  the  Petals ,  terminated  by  fngle  Summits  ;  the 
oblong  Germen  is  ftuated  below  the  receptacle ,  / upporting 
2  reflexed  Styles ,  crowned  by  a  blunt  Stigma.  The  Germen 
becomes  an  oval  Fruit  dividing  in  2  Parts,  containing ■  2 
oval  Seeds ,  plain  on  one  Side ,  and  convex  on  the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Bunium  bulbo  globofo.  Savw.  Monfp.  236.  Earth 
Nut  with  a  globular  Root.  Bulbocafanum  majus ,  folio 
Apii.  C.  B.  P.  162.  Greater  Earth  Nut,  with  a  Par- 
11  ey  Leaf. 

2.  Bunium  radice  turbinato.  Earth  Nut  with  a  tur¬ 
binated  Root.  Bulbocafanum  Creticum  radice  tiapi-formi 
Tourn.  Cor.  Earth  Nut  of  Crete ,  with  a  Turnep  Root. 

3.  Bunium  foliis  tripart  it  is  fliformibus  linear  ibus . 
Earth  Nut  with  very  narrow  tripartite  Leaves.  Bulbo- 
cafanurn  minus  faxatile  P'euccda  ni  folio.  Tourn.  Inf.  3 1  2. 
Smal.^r  Rock  Earth  Nut  with  a  Sow  Fennel  Leaf. 


The  firfl  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moifl  Paftures  and 
Woods  In  many  Parts  of  England ;  of  this  there  is  a 
Variety,  fuppofed  to  be  larger  than  that  which  grows 
commonly  here,  but  I  could  never  obferve  any  elTential 
difference  between  them ;  for  in  fome  Places  it  is  found 
much  larger  than  in  others,  but  when  they  have  been 
tranfplanted  into  a  Garden,  they  have  proved  to  be  the 
fame.  This  hath  a  tuberous  folid  Root  which  lies  deep 
in  the  Ground,  and  puts  out  fibres  from  the  Bottom 
and  Sides.  The  Leaves  arc  finely  cut,  and  lie  near  the 
Ground.  The  Stalk  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  which 
is  round,  channeled,  and  folid  ;  the  lower  Part  being 
naked,  but  above,  where  it  branches  out,  there  is  one 
Leaf  placed  below  every  Branch,  which  are  cut  into 
finer  Segments  than  thofe  above  :  The  Flowers  are 
white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  other  umbelliferous 
Plants ;  the  Seeds  are  fmall,  oblong,  and  when  ripe  arc 
channeled.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  July, 
foon  after  which,  the  whole  Herb  decays  to  the  Ground. 

The  Roots  of  this  fort  are  frequently  dug  up,  and 
eaten  raw  by  the  poorer  fort,  having  much  Refemblance 
in  Tafle  to  the  Cheflnut,  from  whence  it  had  the  Title 
of  Bulbocafanum.  Thele  Roots  when  boiled  are  very 
delicious,  and  fuppofed  to  afford  great  Nourifhment. 
The  Swine  are  very  fond  of  thefe,  and  will  root  them 
up,  when  admited  where  they  grow,  and  foon  become 
fat  with  feeding  on  them. 

The  2d  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Toiirnefort  in 
the  Ifland  of  Crete,  but  it  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts 
of  the  Levant.  I  received  dried  Samples  and  Seeds  of 
this  from  Zant,  where  it  grows  plentifully. 

The  3d  Sort  I  received  from  the  Alps.  This  is  a  very 
low  Plant,  feldom  riling  above  fix  Inches  high. 

Thefe  Plants  delight  to  grow  among  Grafs,  fo  can¬ 
not  be  made  to  thrive  long  in  a  Garden. 

BUPHTHALMUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  87 6.  Aferif- 
cus.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  Tab.  285.  Ox-eye. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  is  different  in  the  feveral  Species.  It 
hath  a  compound  radiated  Flower,  compofed  of  hermaphro¬ 
dite  and  female  Florets.  The  hermaphrodite  Flowers  com - 
pofe  the  Difk ;  thefe  are  Funnel-fiapcd,  and  cut  into  five 
Parts  at  the  Brim,  which  fpread  open ,  and  have  five  fen¬ 
der  Stamina  which  are  foort,  and  terminated  by  cylindri¬ 
cal  Summits  ;  in  the  Center  is  ftuated  on  oval  compreffed 
Germen,  / upporting  a  fender  Style ,  crowned  by  a  thick 
Stigma.  The  Female  Flowers  which  compofe  the  Rays 
( or  Border)  are  f  retched  out  on  one  Side  like  a  Tongue , 
which  fpreads  open ,  and  is  indented  at  the  Top  in  three 
Farts  ;  thefe  have  no  Stamina ,  but  a  double  headed  Ger¬ 
men  fupporting  a  fender  Style,  crowned  by  two  oblong 
Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  fugle  compreffed  Seed ,  cut 
on  each  Side. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Buphthalmum  calycihus  fohofs ,  folus  cordatts 
ferratis  trinerviis  baft  bine  brevioribus.  Hort.  Upfal.  264. 
Ox-eye  with  a  leafy  Empalement,  Ifeart-fhaped  fawed 
Leaves,  having  three  Veins,  and  the  Bafe  on  one  Side 
fhorter  than  the  other.  This  is  the  Chryfanthemum  Scro- 
phularice  folio  Americanism.  Flak.  Aim.  99.  Tab.  22.  f, 
I  .  American  Corn  Marigold,  with  a  Figwort  Leaf. 

2.  Buphthalmum  foliis  lanccolatis  ft bdent icut at i t. 
glabris ,  calycihus  nudis.  Hort.  Cliff.  415.  Ox-eye  with 
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fmoOth  Spear-ftuped  Leaves,  (indented  below)  and  nak¬ 
ed  Empalements.  This  is  the  Afercides  Alpina  falicis 
folio  glabro.  Touni.  Cor.  51.  Tab.  487.  Baftard  Alter  of 
the  Alps,  with  a  fmooth  Willow  Leaf. 

3.  Buph  riiALMUM  folis  lanccolatis  fubferratis  vil- 
lofts  calycibut  midis,  llort.  Cliff.  414.  Ox-eye  with 
Spear-fliaped  Leaves,  fa  wed  below  and  hairy,  and  nak¬ 
ed  Empalements.  AJler  luteus  major.  C.  B.  P.  2 66. 
Greater  yellow  Starwort,  with  Leaves  like  Devil’s  Bit. 

4.  Buphthalmum  calycibus  acute  foliofs ,  ram  is  al- 
ternis ,  foliofis,  lanceolalis  amplexicaulibus  integerrimis. 
llort.  Cliff.  414.  Ox-eye  with  acute  leafy  Empale¬ 
ments,  Branches  placed  alternate,  and  entire- Leaves 
embracing  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Aferifcus  annuus 
foliisad florem  rigidis.  Tourn.  Inf.  427.  Annual Afterifcus, 
with  rigid  Leaves  under  the  Flowers. 

5.  Duphthalmum  ra/j'diw  ccutis ,  caulibus  glabris , 
foiiis  radicalibus  oblongo-ovatis  obtufs,  petiolis  Umgiffmis. 
Ox-eye  with  acute  Empalements,  fmooth  Stalks,  and 
the  lower  Leaves  oblong,  oval,  and  blunt,  and  very 
long  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Aferifcus  annuus  fore 
viinore  elatior.  Tourn.  Inf.  497.  Taller  annual  Afte- 
rifeus,  with  a  fmaller  Flower  and  rigid  Leaves  to  the 
Empalement. 

6.  BuPHTHALMU  U  foribus  axillaribus  cabycibus  folio- 
fs,  fpinis  tsrminalibus ,  feliis  oblongis  obtufs,  fefflibus. 

Ox-eye  with  Flowers  coming  from  the  Sides  of  the 
Branches,  leafy  Empalements  ending.with  Spines,  and 
oblong  blunt  Leaves  growing  clofe  to  the  Branches. 
This  is  th  z  Aferifcus  annuus  maritimus  pat  ulus.  Tourn. 
Inf.  498.  Annual  fpreading  maritime  Afterifcus. 

7 .  Bu  PHT  H  ALMU  m  calycibus  obtuse  foliofs  pedunculitis, 
ramis  alterms,  foiiis  cuneiformibus,  Hort.  Cliff.  414. 
Ox-eye  with  blunt  leafy  Empalements,  having  Foot 
Stalks,  alternate  Branches,  and  Wedge-fhaped  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Aferifcus  maritimus  perennis  pat  ulus.  Tourn. 
Inf.  498.  Perennial  fpreading  maritime  Afterifcus. 

8.  Buphthalmum  calycibus  obtuse  foliofs  fefflibus 
axillaribus,  foiiis  oblongis  obtufs.  Hort.  Cliff.  414.  Ox- 
eye  with  blunt  leafy  Empalements,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
Side  of  the  Stalks,  and  oblong  blunt  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Aferifcus  annuus  Lufitanicus  odoratus.  Bocrh.  Ind.  alt. 
145.  Annual  Portugal  (weet  fcented  Afterifcus. 

9.  Buphthalmum  calycibus  obtuse  fdlioiis  peduncula- 
tis,  axillaribus ,  foiiis  lanccolatis  obtufs.  Ox-eye  with  a 
blunt  lcaty  Empalement,  having  Foot  Stalks  coming 
from  the  Side  of  the  Branc  hes,  and  blunt  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves.  I  his  is  the  Afterifcus  aquaticus  annuus  patulus. 
5  ourn.  Inf.  408.  Spreading  aquatic  annual  Afterifcus. 

10.  Buphthalmum  foiiis  oppoftis  lanccolatis  pctiola- 
tis  bidentatis.  llort.  Cliff.  415.  Ox-eye  with  Spear-fliap¬ 
ed  Leaves  growing  oppofite,  with  Foot  Stalks  having 
two  Teeth.  This  is  the  Aferifcus frutefeens  leucoij  foiiis 
fereceis  id  incanis.  Hort.  Eltb.  44.  Tab.  38.  Shrubby 
Afterifcus  with  a  fdky  hoary  Stock-Gilliflower  Leaf. 

rr.  Buphthalmum ya//;;  oppoftis  lineari-lanceolatis 
trajf  s, glabris,  foribus  pedunculatis.  Ox-eye  with  thick 
fmooth,  narrow,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  growing  oppo¬ 
fite,  and  Flowers  having  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  A- 
flerifus  frutefeens  leucoij  flits  viridibus  &  fplendentibus. 
Hort.  Eltb.  43.  Tab.  38.  Shrubby  Afterifcus,  with 
green,  fhining,  Stock-Gilliflower  Leaves. 

12.  Buphth almum  foiiis  oppoftis  lineari-lanceolatis 
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craffs  incanis,  foribus  fefflibus.  Ox-eye  with  thick 
fmooth,  narrow'-,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite, 
and  Flowers  growing  clofe  to  the  Branches.  This  is 
the  Aferifcus  frutefeens  leucoij  foiiis  angufifimis  fereceis 
&  incanis.  Ind.  Hort.  ChelJ.  27.  Shrubby  Afterifcus  with 
very  narrowq  hoary  Stock-Gilliflower  Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ; 
this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual  Stalk.  From 
the  Roots  arife  many  Stalks,  in  Number  proportional 
to  the  Size  of  the  Roots ;  thefe  grow  upward  ot  three 
Feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  w'ith  two 
oblong  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  which 
have  three  longitudinal  Veins,  and  the  Bale  on  one 
Side  fliorter  than  the  other.  The  Flowers  come  out 
at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  having  a  leafy 
Empalement ;  thefe  are  radiated  and  of  a  bright  yel¬ 
low  Colour,  refembling  a  final  1  Sun  Flower,  from 
whence  the  Inhabitants  of  America  have  given  it  that 
Appellation.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Augvf,  and  when 
the  Autumns  prove  favourable,  the  Seeds  will  ripen  in 
England-,  but  as  it  propagates  eafily  by  parting  the 
Roots,  there  are  few  Pcrfons  follicitous  about  the  Seed. 
The  beft  Time  to  tranfplant  and  part  the  Roots,  is 
toward  the  End  of  GAober,  when  the  Stalks  begin  to 
decay.  Thefe  fhould  be  removed  every  other  Year, 
to  prevent  their  fpreading  too  far  ;  they  are  very  hardy, 
fo  w'ill  thrive  in  any  Situation  ;  but  as  the;r  Roots  are 
apt  to  extend  on  every  Side,  fo  they  are  not  proper 
for  the’Bordcrs  of  the  Flower  Garden  ;  but  in  large 
Borders  on  the  Sides  of  rural  Walks,  or  in  Spaces 
between  Shrubs,  they  will  be  ornamental  during  their 
Seafon  of  flowering, 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  alfo  in 
Aufria,  Italy ,  and  the  South  cf  France.  This  hath  al¬ 
fo  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual  Stalk ;  it  grows 
near  two  Feet  high,  with  flender  branching  Stalks, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  fmooth  Leaves  ending 
in  a  Point ;  the  Flowers  grow  at  the  Extremity  of 
the  Brandies,  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and  radiated 
round  their  Borders  like  thofe  of  Starwort.  It  flowers 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 
There  are  two  or  three  Varieties  of  this,  differing 
in  the  Breadth  of  their  Leaves  and  Size  of  their 
Flowers,  but  all  thefe  have  been  produced  from  the 
fame  Seeds. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots,  which 
may  be  performed  at  the  fame  Time,  as  directed  for 
the  2d  Sort.  As  this  doth  not  fpread  fo  much,  a  few 
Roots  may  be  allowed  Room  in  the  Borders  of  the 
Flower  Garden,  which  have  little  Sun,  where  they 
will  continue  a  long  Time  in  flower. 

The  3d  Sort  is  femewhat  like  the  zJ,/out  the  Leaves 
are  broader  and  obtufe  ;  the  Stalks  and  Leaves  are  alfo 
hairy,  in  which  confifts  their  Difference.  This  flowers 
at  the  fame  Time,  and  is  propagated  as  the  former. 

The  4th  and  51I1  Sorts  have  been  fuppofed  only 
Varieties  of  each  other,  but  from  many  Years  Expe¬ 
rience,  I  could  never  find  that  either  of  them  altered. 
The  under  Leaves  of  the  fifth  Sort  have  much  longer 
Foot  Stalks,  and  are  rounder  at  their  Extremity  than 
thofe  of  the  4th;  the  Stalks  are  fmeother,  grow  much 
taller,  and  the  Branches  extend  much  farther ;  and 
the  Leaves  of  the  Empalement  are  larger,  but  the 
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Flowers  are  fmaller,  and  thefe  Differences  are  conflant. 
There  is  a  Variety  of  the  4th  Sort,  with  Sulphur-co¬ 
loured  Flowers,  which  is  changeable. 

Thefe  are  annual  Plants,  which  grow  naturally  in  the 
South  of  France ,  Italy ,  Spain ,  and  Sicily.  The  4th  Sort 
rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  but  the  5th  near  twice 
that  Height.  Their  Stalks  divide  into  many  Branches 
upward,  and  thefe  Side  Branches  rife  above  the  middle 
Stalk.  They  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  hairy 
Leaves,  placed  alternately  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ; 
the  Fmpalement  confifls  of  feven  long  ftiff  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  ending  in  a  fharp  Point ;  thefe  fpread 
out  to  a  great  Diftance  beyond  the  Rays  of  the  Flow¬ 
er,  in  Form  of  a  Star.  The  Flower  fits  clofe  upon 
the  Fmpalement,  the  Border  or  Rays  being  compofed 
ot  many  female  Flor.ets,  which  have  one  Side  ftretch- 
ed  out  like  a  Tongue,  and  indented  at  the  End  in  three 
Parts ;  the  Middle  or  Difk  of  the  Flower,  is  compof¬ 
ed  of  hermaphrodite  Flowers,  which  are  tubulous,  Fun- 
nel-fhaped,  and  High tly  indented  in  five  Parts  at  the 
Brim  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oblong  compreffed  Seeds.  Thefe  Plants 
flower  in  June  and  July ,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  in  Sep¬ 
tember. ,  foon  after  -  which  the  Plants  decay. 

The  Seeds  fhould  be  Town  in  April,  on  open  Borders, 
where  they  are  to  remain,  and  only  require  to  be  kept 
clear  of  Weeds,  and  thinned  to  the  Diftance  of  a  Foot 
and  a  Half,  that  their  Branches  may  have  Room  to 
fpread. 

The  6th,  8th,  and  9th  Sorts,  are  alfo  annual  Plants, 
which  grow  naturally  in  the  fame  Countries.  Thefe 
feldom  grow  more  than  one  Foot  high  in  Gardens, 
but  where  they  are  wild  not  fo  high  ;  they  fend  out 
many  fpreading  Branches  near  the  Root  ;  thefe  come 
out  alternate,  as  alfo  their  Leaves,  which  are  oblong, 
blunt,  and  hairy,  growing  clofe  to  the  Branches  with¬ 
out  any  Foot  Stalks ;  the  Leaves  of  the  Fmpalement 
of  the  6th  Sort,  end  in  a  very  fharp  Spine,  and  are 
much  broader  at  their  Bale  than  either  of  the  other. 
The  Flowers  of  all  thefe  have  much  the  Appearance 
of  thofe  of  the  two  laftr,  but  are  fmaller,  and  thofe  of 
the  8th  have  an  agreeable  Odour.  They  flower  at  the 
fame  Seafon  with  the  4th  and  5  th,  and  are  propagated 
in  the  fame  Manner. 

The  7th  Sort  is  a  low  perennial  Plant,  with  a  fihrub- 
by  Stalk,  which  rarely  rifes  a  Foot  high,  fending  out 
many  fpreading  Branches  from. the  Stem  ;  thefe  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  hairy  Leaves,  very  narrow  at  their  Bafe, 
but  broad  and  rouhdifh  at  their  Extremity ;  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  which  are 
yellow,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sorts,  but 
the  Leaves  of  the  Fmpalement  are  loft  and  obtufe. 
Thefe  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England,  but 
the  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  Slips  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Seafon  ;  if  the  Cuttings  are  planted  in  a  Bed  of  frefh 
loamy  Earth,  and  covered  with  a  Hand  Glafs,  obferv- 
ing  to  fnade  them  from  the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day, 
and  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water,  they  will  take 
Root  in  about  fix  Weeks,  when  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  up,  and  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled 
with  frefh  undunrred  Earth,  and  placed  in  a  fhadv  Si- 
tuation  till  they  have  taken  frefh  Root,  after  which 


they  may  be  removed  to  a  fheltered  Situation,  where 
they  may  remain  till  the  End  of  Oflober ,  when  they 
mud  be  removed  to  a  Frame  for  the  Winter  Seafon, 
being  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  Winter  in  this  Coun¬ 
try  ;  but  as  they  only  require  Protection  from  hard 
Froths,  fo  they  will  thrive  better  when  they  have  a 
great  Share  of  Air  in  mild  Weather,  than  if  confin¬ 
ed  in  a  Green-houfe.  This  Sort  grows  naturally  in 
Sicily ;  it  flowers  great  Part  of  the  Year,  which  ren¬ 
ders  it  the  more  valuable. 

The  10th  Sort  rifes  with  feveral  woody  Stems  from 
the  Root,  which  grow  to  the  Height  of  eight  or  ten 
Feet,  garnifhed  with  Leaves  very  unequal  in  Size,  fome 
of  which  are  very  narrow  and  long,  others  broad  and 
obtufe;  thefe  are  intermixed,  fometimes  coming  out  at 
the  fame  Joint,  and  often  at  the  intermediate  one  ; 
they  are  foft,  hoary,  and  placed  oppofite:  T  he  Foot 
Stalks  of  the  larger  Leaves  have  on  their  upper  Side, 
near  their  Bafe,  two  fharp  Teeth  {landing  upward, 
and  a  little  higher  there  are  generally  two  or  three 
moFe,  growing  on  the  Edge  of  the  Leaves.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Ends  of  the  Branches  fingle; . 
thefe  are  ot  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  have  fcaly  Em- 
palements.  It  grows  naturally  in  America.  I  received 
another  Sort  of  this  from  the  Havanna'b,  which  was 
found  growing  naturally  there  by  Dr.  Hou/loun ,  who 
fent  it  by  the  Title  of,  JFhry fanthemum  fruticofum  mari~ 
timum,  foliis  glaucis  oblongis,  jlore  luteo.  Sloan.  Hijl.  Jam. 
1.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  fhorter  and  thicker  than 
thofe  of  the  10th  Sort,  and  have  no  Teeth  on  their 
Foot  Stalks,  but  in  other  Refpedts  are  very  like  it, 
but  the  Plants  are  not  fo  hardy.  'The  10th  has  been 
long  preferved  in  the  Englijb  Gardens,  and  was  origi¬ 
nally  brought  from  Virginia,  as  I  was  informed  by 
the  Bifliop  of  London's  Gardener,  who  raifed  it  in 
1696  at  Fulham. 

'The  1 1  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama  I, lands , 
from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  This  feldom  grows 
much  more  than  three  Feet  high,  fending  out  many 
Stalks  from  the  Root,  which  are  fucculent,  except  near 
the  Root,  where  they  are  ligneoas:  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  thick  fucculent  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppo¬ 
fite;  the  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Branches  upon  Foot 
Stalks  which  are  two  Inches  long.  Thefe  Flowers  are 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  loth  Sort,  and  of  a  bright  yel¬ 
low  Colour.  They  appear  in  July,  Augujl,  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  often  continue  till  the  End  of  OAobcr.  It 
alfo  grows  plentifully  on  the  Borders  of  the  Sea,  at  the 
Hkvannab . 

The  12th  Sort  grows  irLlke  Bahama  IJIands,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  This  fends  out  many 
{lender  Stalks,  which  rife  near  three  Feet  high,  and 
are  garnifhed  with  long  narrow  thick  fucculent  Leaves, 
very  hoary,  growing  oppofite,  and  embracing  the  Stalk 
at  their  Bale;  the  Flowers  are  yellow,  and  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Ends  of  the  Shoots,  having  very  fhort 
Foot  Stalks;  they  appear  at  the  fame  Time  with  the 
1 1  th  Sort. 

As  thefe  three  Sorts  do  not  perfect  their  Seeds  in 
this  Country,  fo  they  are  propagated  by  Cutings.  They 
IJiould  be  planted  in  July,  when  the  Plants  have  beeu 
for  fome  Time  expoied  to  the  open  Air,  whereby  their 
Shoots  will  be  hardened  ihid  better  prepared  to  take 
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Root,  than  when  they  firth  come  abroad.  The  Cut¬ 
tings  fhould  be  planted  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light 
loamy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very  gentle  Warmth, 
obferving  to  fliade  them  from  the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of 
the  Day,  and  gently  refrefh  them  with  Water,  but  it 
muth  be  given  to  them  fparingly,  for  much  Wet  will 
rot  them.  In  about  fix  Weeks  thefe  will  have  taken 
Root,  when  they  mail  be  gradually  inured  to  bear 
the  open  Air,  and  foon  after  they  fhould  be  each  planted 
in  a  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  light  loamy  Earth,  and  placed 
in  the  Shade  until  they  have  taken  frefh  Root  ; 
after  which  they  may  be  removed  to  a  fheltered  Si¬ 
tuation,  to  remain  till  the  Middle  of  October,  when 
they  muftbe  removed  into  the  Green-houfe.  The  10th 
Sort  being  hardier  than  either  of  the  other,  may  be 
placed  in  a  common  Green-houfe;  but  the  other  two 
will  thrive  better  in  a  warm  Glafs-Cafe,  where  they 
will  receive  more  Sun,  and  have  a  drier  Air.  During 
the  Winter,  they  fhould  have  but  little  Moifture,  and 
in  very  mild  Weather  fhould  have  frefh  Air  admitted  to 
them.  In  Summer  they  mull  be  placed  abroad  in  a 
fheltered  Situation,  and  treated  as  other  exotick  Plants. 
BUPLEUROIDES.  See  Phyllis. 

BUPLEURUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  291.  Tourn.Infi. 
309.  Tab.  163.  Hare’s-ear. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  a  Plant  with  an  umbellate!  Flower ;  the  Rays  of 
the  principal  Umbel  are  thin ,  conffing  of  ten  fmaller  Um¬ 
bels,  ere  Cl  and  fpread  ;  the  Involucrum  of  the  great  Um¬ 
bel  is  compofed  of  many  oval  pointed  Leaves ,  thofe  of  the 
fmall  have  five.  The  Flower  hath  five  fmall  ILeart-fijaped 
Petals ,  infiexed ;  it  hath  five  /lender  Stamina ,  terminat¬ 
ed  by  roundifj  Summits.  The  Germen  is  fituated  below 
the  Flower,  fuppor ting  two  J mall  replexed  Styles,  cro  wn¬ 
ed  by  a  fmall  Stigma.  I  he  Germen  becomes  a  roundifh 
comprefed  Fruit  channeled,  dividing  in  two  Parts,  con¬ 
taining  two  oblong  channeled  Seeds,  convex  on  one  Side ,  and 
plain  on  the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Bupleurum  involucris  univer falibus  nullis,  foliis 
perfoliatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  64.  Hare’s-ear,  whofe  greater 
Umbel  hath  no  Involucrum,  and  the  Stalks  growing 
through  the  Leaves.  This  is  the  Perfoliata  vulgatiffima 
five  arvenfts.  C.  B.  P.  277.  Moft  common  or  Field 
Thorough  Wax. 

2.  Bupleurum  involucellis  pentaphyllis  orbiculatis , 
univerfali  triphyllo  ovato ,  foliis  ample xicaulibus  cordato- 
lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  236.  Hare’s-ear  with  the 
fmall  Involucrums  compofed  of  five  orbicular  Leaves, 
the  larger  of  three  oval  ones,  and  Heart  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  embracing  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Perfoliata  Al- 
pina  anguflifolia  major  angulofo.  C.  B.  P.  Greater  narrow- 
leaved  Thorough  Wax  of  the  Alps,  with  an  angular  Leaf. 

3.  Bupleurum  involucellis  pentaphyllis  acutis,  uni¬ 
verfali  triphyllo,  fiofculo  centrali  alt  lore,  ramis  divarica- 
tis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  237.  Hare’s-ear  with  fmaller  Invo¬ 
lucrums,  compofed  of  five  pointed  Leaves  which  are 
acute,  thofe  of  the  larger  three-leaved,  the  Flower  in 
the  Center  taller,  and  the  Branches  fpreading  from  each 
other.  This  is  the  Perfoliata  minor  anguflifolia,  Bupleuri 
folio.  C.  B.  P.  277.  Smaller  narrow-leaved  Thorough 
Wax  with  a  Hare’s-ear  Leaf. 

4.  Bupleurum  caule  d.chotomo  fubnudo ,  involucris 


minimis  acutis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  238.  Hare’s-car  with  Stalks 
growing  from  the  Divifion  of  the  Branches,  which  have 
no  Leaves  below,  and  a  very  fmall  pointed  Involucrum. 
This  is  the  Bupleurum  folio  rigido.  C.  B.  P.  278.  Hare’s- 
ear  with  a  fliff  Leaf. 

5.  Bupleurum  umbellis  fimplicibus  alternis  pentaphyl¬ 
lis  fubtr  if  oris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  238.  Hare’s-ear  with  fingle 
Umbels  growing  alternate,  and  five  Leaves  under  each 
three  Flowers.  This  is  the  Bupleurum  angufiiffimo  folio . 
C.  B.  P.  278.  Hare’s-ear  with  a  very  narrow  Leaf. 

6.  Bupleurum frutefeens,  fqliis  obovatis integerrimis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  238,  Shrubby  Hare’s-ear,  with  oblong 
oval  Leaves  which  are  entire.  This  is  the  Bupleurum 
arborefeens  falicis  folio.  Tourn.  lnfi.  310.  Tree-like  Hare’s- 
ear  with  a  Willow  Leaf.  And  the  Sefeli  ALthiopicum  fru~ 
tex.  Dod.  Pempt.  312.  Shrubby  Hartwort  of  Ethiopia. 

7.  Bupleurum  frutefeens,  foliis  vernalibus  decompoft - 
tis  plants  incifis,  cefiivalibus  fliformibus  an  ulatis  trifidis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  238.  Shrubby  Hare’s-ear,  whofe  Spring 
Leaves  are  decompounded,  plain  and  cut,  and  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Leaves  are  narrow,  angular,  and  trifid.  This  is 
the  Bupleurum  frutefeens  foliis  ex  uno  punClo  plurimis 
junceis  tetragonis.  Burman.  Afr.  195.  Tab.  71.  fol.  1. 
Shrubby  Hare’s-ear,  with  many  four  angled  rufhy 
Leaves  coming  from  one  Point. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  chalky  Land 
amongft  Wheat,  in  feveral  Parts  of  England,  fo  is  fel- 
dom  admitted  into  Gardens.  The  Leaves  and  Seeds  of 
this  Plant  are  ufed  in  Medicine;  the  Herb  is  efteemed 
good  for  diffolving  fcrophulous  Tumours,  and  is  by 
lome  ufed  for  internal  Ailments,  Ruptures,  and  Bruifes 
from  a  Fall.  This  is  an  annual  Plant. 

The  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  Sorts,  are  alfo  annual.  The 
5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of  England , 
the  others  are  Natives  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees ;  thefe 
are  feldom  cultivated  but  in  botanic  Gardens  for  Varie¬ 
ty.  Thofe  who  are  defirous  to  have  any  of  thefe  in 
their  Gardens,  fhould  fow  their  Seeds  in  Autumn, 
where  the  Plants  are  defigned  to  remain,  for  they  do 
not  bear  tranfplanting  well  ;  and  keep  the  Plants  clean 
from  Weeds.  They  flower  in  June  and  July  and  their 
Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  6th  Sort  hath  a  woody  Stem,  which  fends  out 
many  Branches  on  every  Side,  fo  as  to  form  a  large 
Head.  Thefe  are  covered  with  a  purplifh  Bark,  gar- 
nifhed  with  oblong  oval  ftifF  Leaves,  very  fmooth  and 
of  a  Sea-green  Colour  ;  the  Ends  of  the  Branches  are 
terminated  by  Umbels  of  yellow  Flowers,  fomewhat 
like  thofe  of  Fennel.  Thefe  come  out  in  Augufi,  but 
feldom  perfect  Seeds  in  England.  It  grows  naturally 
in  the  South  of  France  and  Italy,  near  the  Borders  of 
the  Sea,  and  is  commonly  known  among  Gardeners 
by  the  Title  of  Shrubby  Ethiopian  Hartwort.  This 
grows  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  forming  a  large  regular 
Bufh,  and  the  Leaves  continuing  green  through  the 
Year,  render  it  more  valuable.  It  is  hardy,  fo  will  live 
in  the  open  Air,  and  may  be  intermixed  with  other 
ever-green  Shrubs  of  tke  fame  Growth,  in  the  Front  of 
taller  Trees,  where  their  Stems  are  defigned  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  Sight,  where  they  make  an  agreeable  Va¬ 
riety.  It  is  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which  fhould  be 
planted  in  Pots  filled  with  frefh  loamy  Earth,  and  in 
Winter  fheltered  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame;  in  Spring 
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the  Cuttings  will  put  out  Roots,  but  they  will  not  be 
fit  to  tranfpiant  till  the  Autumn  following  ;  fo  the  Pots 
fhoUld  be  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation  in  Summer,  and 
in  dry  Weather  mud  be  refrefhed  with  Water.  The 
young  Plants  may  be  planted  in  a  Nurfery  Bed  at  two 
Feet  Diftance,  for  a  Year  or  two  to  get  Strength,  and 
then  transplanted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  to  the  Gardens 
in  Holland.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  five  or 
fix  Feet  high,  fending  out  fome  Side  Branches,  which 
in  Spring  have  their  lower  Parts  garnifhed  with  Leaves 
compofed  of  many  fmall  plain  Lobes,  finely  cut  like 
thofe  of  Coriander,  and  of  a  Sea-green  Colour,  thefe 
Leaves  foon  fall  off,  and  the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches 
are  clofely  covered  with  long  Rufh  like  Leaves  having 
four  Angles,  which  come  out  in  Cluflers  from  each 
Joint.  The  Flowers  grow  in  fpreading  Umbels  at  the 
Extremity  of  the  Branches,  which  are  fmall  and  of 
an'  herbaceous  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong 
channeled  Seeds. 

This  Sort  is  commonly  propagated  by  Cuttings, 
which  readily  take  Root,  if  planted  in  April  in  Pots 
filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot  Bed  ;  when  they  have  taken  Root,  they  fhould  be 
inured  to  the  open  Air  by  Degrees,  and  having  ob¬ 
tained  Strength,  may  be  planted  each  into  a  Pot  filled 
with  light  loamy  Earth,  placing  them  in  the  Shade,  .till 
they  have  taken  frefh  Root,  when  they  may  be  placed 
with  other  exotick  Plants  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  where 
they  may  remain  till  Autumn,  when  they  mud  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Green-houfe,  and  placed  with  fuch 
hardy  Plants  as  require  a  large  Share  of  Air  in  mild 
Weather,  and  only  require  Prote&ion  from  Froil. 

If  this  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  they  fhould  be 
fown  in  Autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  Pots 
filled  with  light  Earth,  which  mud  be  fheltered  under 
a  Frame  in  Winter,  and  in  Spring  removed  to  a  very- 
gentle  hot  Bed,  which  will  foon  bring  up  the  Plants  ; 
thefe  mud  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air  by  Degrees, 
and  then  treated  as  thole  railed  from  Cuttings.  This 
Plant  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Septeruber. 

BURNET.  See  Poterium  and  Sanguiforba. 

BURSA  PASTORIS,  Shepherds-pouch  ;  is  a  com¬ 
mon  Weed,  which  propagates  fo  fail  by  Seeds,  as  not 
to  be  eafily  cleared  when  they  are  permitted  to  fhed  ; 
for  there  are  commonly  four  Generations  of  this 
Plant  from  Seeds  in  a  Year,  fo  faff  does  the  Seed 
ripen,  and  the  Plants  come  up;  therefore  it  cannot  be 
too  foon  or  carefully  rooted  out  ot  a  Garden. 

BUTOMUS,  Flowering-rufh,  or  Water-gladiole. 

■  The  Char  afters  are. 

The  Flowers  grow  in  a  (ingle  Umbel,  having  a  jhort 
three  leaved  Involucruni.  The  Flower  hath  fx  round/ (Is 
concave  Petals ,  which  are  alternately  fmaller  and  more 
pointed  ;  it  hath  nine  Awl-faped  Stamina ,  fix  of  which 
furround  the  other ,  and  are  terminated  by  double  lam  ell ut - 
ed  Summits’,  it  hath  fix  oblong  pointed  Gcrnien,  fupporting 
a  fngle  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  afterward  become  fix  oblong 
pointed  Capfules,  having  one  Cell  filled  with  oblong  Seeds. 

Butomus,  FI.  Lap.  159.  The  Flowering-rufh  or 
•  Water-gladiole.  This  is  the  Juncus  foridus  major.  C. 
B.  P.y  1 1 2.  Greater  Flowering-rufh. 


There  are  two  Varieties  of  this  Plant,  one  with  a 
Rofe  coloured  Flower,  and  the  other  with  a  white 
Flower ;  but  thefe  are  only  accidental  Variations, 
therefore  not  to  be  enumerated  as  diflinfit  Species. 

The  Rofe  coloured  Sort  is  pretty  common  in  fland- 
ing  Waters,  in  many  Parts  of  England ;  the  other  is  a 
Variety  of  this,  though  lefs  common  near  London.  Thefe 
Plants  may  be  propagated  in  boggy  Places,  or  by  plant¬ 
ing  them  in  Citterns,  which  fhould  be  kept  filled  with 
Water,  and  about  a  Foot  of  Earth  in  the  Bottom,  into 
which  the  Roots  fhould  be  planted,  or  fhe  Seed  fown 
as  foon  as  they  are  ripe ;  thefe,  though  common 
Plants,  yet  produce  very  pretty  Flowers,  and  are 
worth  propagating  for  Variety’s  fake,  efpecially  if  in 
any  Part  of  the  Garden  there  fhould  be  Conveniency 
for  an  artificial  Bog,  or  where  there  are  Ponds  of 
flanding  Water,  as  is  many  times  the  Cafe,  and  Per- 
Ions  are  at  a  Lofs  what  to  plant  in  fuch  Places,  that 
may  appear  beautiful ;  whereas,  if  thefe,  and  a  few- 
more  wild  Plants,  which  naturally  grow  in  fuch  Places, 
were  taken  into  the  Garden,  they  would  have  a  very 
good  EffeT  in  diverfifying  the  feveral  Parts  of  it. 
BUXUS,  The  Box  Tree. 

The  Charafters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant ; 
the  male  Flowers  have  a  three  leaved ,  and  the  female  a 
four  leaved  Empalement  which  are  concave.  The  male 
Flowers  have  two,  and  the  female  three  concave  Petals , 
larger  than  the  Empalement.  The  male  Flowers  have  four 
upright  Stamina ,  terminated  by  double  ere  ft  Summits  with 
a  Rudiment  of  a  Germen ,  but  no  Style  or  Stigma.  The 
female  Flowers  have  roundijh,  blunt,  three  cornered  Ger¬ 
men,  fupporting  three  very  fort  Styles,  crowned  by  obtufe 
prickly  §tigma.  The  Empalement  becomes  a  roundijh  Cap- 
fule,  Jh aped  like  an  inverted  Pottage  Pot,  opening  in  three 
Cells,  each  having  two  oblong  Seeds,  which  are  caf  forth 
by  the  Elaficity  of  the  Pod  when  ripe. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Buxus  arborefeens,  foliis  ovatis.  Tree  Box  with 
oval  Leaves. 

2.  Buxus  arborefeens  folliis  lanceolatis.  Tree  Box 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Narrow  leaved 
Box. 

3.  Buxus  humilis,  foliis  orbiculatis.  Dwarf  Bex  with 
round  Leaves.  This  is  the  Dwarf  or  Dutch  Box. 

Thefe  are  certainly  three  difiintt  Species.  The  two 
Sorts  of  Tree  Box  have  been  frequently  raifed  from 
Seeds,  and  conllantly  produced  Plants  of  the  fame 
Kind ;  the  Dwarf  Box  will  never  rife  to  any  cor.- 
fiderable  Height  with  any  Culture,  nor  have  I  ever 
feen  this  Sort  flower,  where  the  Plants  have  been  en¬ 
couraged  to  grow  many  Years  in  the  greateft  Luxu- 
riancy.  There  are  three  Varieties  of  the  firfl  Sort, 
one  with  yellow,  and  the  other  white  firiped  Leaves, 
the  third  hath  the  Tops  of  the  Leaves  only  marked 
with  yellow,  which  is  called  Piped  Box . 

The  if!  and  2d  Sorts  grow  in  great  Plenty  up¬ 
on  Box-hill  near  Parking  in  Surry,  where  were  former, 
ly  large  Trees  of  thefe  Kinds ;  but  of  late  they  have 
been  much  deflroyed  ;  yet  there  are  great  Numbers  ot 
the  Trees  remaining,  of  a  confiderable  five.  T  he 
Wood  of  this  Tree  is  very  ufeful  for  Turners,  En¬ 
gravers,  and  Mathematical  Inflrument-makers,  .being 
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fo  hard,  clofe,  and  ponderous,  as  to  /Ink  in  Water, 
which  renders  it  very  valuable  for  divers  Utenfils. 

All  the  Varieties  of  the  Tree  or  large  Box  are  pro¬ 
per  to  intermix  in  Clumps  of  Ever-greens,  &c.  where 
they  add  to  the  Variety  of  fuch  Plantations  ;  thefe 
may  be  propagated  by  planting  the  Cuttings  in  Autumn 
in  a  fhady  Border,  obferving  to  keep  them  watered 
until  they  have  taken  Root  ;  when  they  may  be  tranf- 
planted  into  Nurferies,  till  they  are  fit  for  the  Pur- 
poles  intended.  The  bell:  Seafon  for  removing  thefe 
Trees  is  in  Oftober,  though  indeed,  if  Care  be  ufed 
to  take  them  up  with  a  good  Ball  of  Earth,  they 
may  be  tranfplanted  at  any  time,  except  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  :  They  are  a  very  great  Ornament  to  cold  and 
barren  Soils,  where  few  other  Trees  will  grow;  they 
may  alfo  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the  Branches, 
or  from  Seeds :  The  laft  is  the  beff  Method  to  have 
them  grow  large,  the  Seeds  mull  be  fown  foon  after 
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CAAPEBA.  See  Ciffampelus. 

CABBAGE.  See  Braflica. 

CABINET,  in  a  Garden,  differs  from  an  Ar¬ 
bour  in  this,  that  an  Arbour  or  Summer-houfe  is  of 
a  great  Length,  and  arched  over  Head  in  the  Form 
ef  a  Gallery;  but  a  Cabinet  is  either  fquare,  circular, 
Or  in  Cants,  making  a  Kind  of  Salon,  at  the  two  Ends, 
or  in  the  Middle  of  a  long  Arbour. 

CACALIANT HEMUM.  See  Cacalia. 

CACALIA.  Foreign  Coltsfoot. 

The  Cbar after s  are, 

It  bath  compound  Flowers,  which  are  included  in  one 
common  fcaly  Empalement ,  which  is  cylindrical :  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  tubulous  and  Funnel-fhaped,  cut  at  the  Top  into 
Jive  Parts  which  (land  ere  ft  ;  thefe  have  each  five  f:ort 
fender  Stamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits.  The 
Germen  is  crowned  with  Down,  fupporting  a  fender  Style 
crowned  by  two  oblong  recurved  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  Jingle  oblong  Seed ,  crowned  with  long 


Down. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cacalia  foliis  reniformibus  acutis  denticulatis.  L. 
Sp.  Plant.  836.  Cacalia  with  Kidney-fhaped  Leaves, 
tharply  indented.  This  is  the  Cacalia  foliis  era f is  hir- 
f.tis.  C.  B.  P.  197.  Cacalia  with  thick  hairy  Leaves. 

2.  Cacalia  foliis  cotrdatis  frratis  glair  is.  Cacalia 
with  fmoo  tli  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  and  fa  wed  Edges. 

3.  Cacalia  caule  herbaceo  foliis  haf  ato-fagittatis  den- 
ticulaiis  petiolis  fuperne  dilatatis.  Flort.  Upfal.  254.  Ca¬ 
calia  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  indented 
I /eaves,  the  upper  Side  of  the  Foot  Stalk  fpreading. 
Cacalia  Americana  procerior, folio  triangnlari,  floribus  al- 
bis.  edit.  Prior.  Taller  American  Cacalia  with  a  trian¬ 
gular  Leaf  eared  at  the  Bale,  and  white  Flowers. 

4.  Cacalia  caule  herbaceo,  foliis  fabcordatis  dentata- 
firuatis,  calycibus  quinqueforis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  8  35.  Ca- 
ralia  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk,  Pleart-fhaped  finuated 
Leaves,  and  five  Florets  in  each  Empalement.  This  is 
the  Ncrdus  American  1  procerior, foliis  ccefis.  Pink.  Aim. 
25 1.  Tji’kr  American  Nardus  with  pale  coloured  Leaves. 
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they  are  ripe  'in  a  fliady  Border,  and  duly  watered  in 
dry  Weather. 

The  Dwarf  Box  '  is  ufed  for  bordering  Flower 
Beds,  or  Borders;  for  which  Purpofe  it  far  exceeds 
any  other  Plant,  being  fubjedt  to  no  Injuries  from 
Cold  or  Heat,  and  of  long  Duration,  is  very  eafily 
kept  handfome,  and,  by  the  Firmnefs  of  its  Rooting, 
keeps  the  Mould  in  the  Borders  from  wafhing  into 
the  Gravel-walks,  more  effe&ually  than  any  Plant 
whatever.  This  is  increafed  by  parting  the  Roots,  or 
planting  the  Slips;  but  as  it  makes  fo  great  an  In- 
creafe  of  itfelf,  and  fo  eafily  parts,  it  is  hardly  Worth 
while  to  plant  the  Slips  that  have  no  Roots;  it  is  now- 
become  fo  common,  that  it  may  be  purchafed  from 
the  Nurferies  at  a  cheap  Rate. 

The  manner  of  planting  this  in  Edgings,  ipe.  is  fo 
well  known  to  every  'working  Gardener,  that  it  would 
be  needlefs  to  mention  any  Thing  of  that  Kind  here. 
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5.  Cacalia  caule  fruticofo, foliis  compreffs  carnojis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  834.  Cacalia  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  and 
flefhy  comprefled  Leaves.  This  is  the  Senecio  Africanus 
arborefeens,  fcoidis  folio  &  facie.  Com.  Par.  Plant.  40. 
African  Tree  Groundfel  with  the  Fig  Marigold  Leaf. 

6.  Cac  alia  caule  fruticofo  compofito,  foliis  lanceolatis 
planis,  petio'.orum  cicatricibus  obfoletis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
834.  Cacalia  with  a  compound  fhrubby  Stalk,  plain 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  the  Foot  Stalks  haveng  Scars. 
This  is  the  Cacalianthemum  folio  nerii  glauco.  Hort. 
Elth.  61.  Tab.  54.  Cacalianthemum  with  a  Sea-green 
Rofebay  Leaf ;  and  the  Arbor  lavendulce  folio.  I.  B.  La¬ 
vender-Leaf  Tree. 

7.  Cacalia  caule  fruticofo  obvallato  fpinis  pctiolari- 
bus  truncatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  834.  Cacalia  with  a  fhrub¬ 
by  Stalk,  guarded  on'Cvery  Side  with  broken  rough  Foot 
Stalks.  Cacalianthemum  caudice  papillari.  Hort.  Elth.  63. 
Tab.  55.  Cacalianthemum  whofe  Stalk  is  let  with  Nipples. 

8.  Cac  alia  caule  fruticofo,  foliis  ovato-oblongis,  peti¬ 
olis  baft  tinea  triplici  deduftis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  834.  Ca¬ 
calia  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  oblong  oval  Leaves,  and 
three  Lines  connedted  to  the  Bafe  of  the  Foot  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Kleinia  foliis  carnofis  planis  ovato-oblongis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  395.  Kleinia  with  oblong  oval  plain  flefhy 
Leaves  ;  and  the  Anteuphorbium.  C.  B.  ,P.  387. 

The  iff  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Aufria,  and  the 
Helvetian  Mountains;  but  is  frequently  preferved  in 
curious  Gardens  for  Variety.  This  hath  a  fiefhv  Root 
which  fpreads  in  the  Ground,  from  which  fprings  up 
many  Leaves,  /landing  on  fingle  Foot  Stalks,  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  Ground  Ivy,  but  of  a  thicker  Texture, 
of  a  fhining  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  white  on 
their  under  Side ;  between  thefe  arife  the  Stalk,  which 
is  round,  branching  toward  the  Top,  and  grows  a 
Foot  and  a  Halt  high  ;  under  each  Divifion  of  the 
Stalk,  is  placed  a  fingle  Leaf,  of  the  fame  Shape  with 
thofe  below,  but  much  /mailer  ;  the  Branches  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  purplifh  Flowers,  growing  in  a  fort  of  Um¬ 
bel.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  Seeds,  crowned 
with  Down. 
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The  2d  Sort  hath  the  Appearance  of  the  firfl,  but 
the  Leaves  are  Heart-ftiaped,  pointed,  and  fharply  faw- 
ed  on  their  Edges,  and  on  both  Sides  very  green ;  the 
Stalks  rife  higher,  and  the  Leaves  on  the  Stalks  have 
much  longer  Foot  Stalks  than  thofe  of  the  firfl.  The 
Flowers  are-  of  a  deeper  purple  Colour.  This  grows 
naturally  on  the  Alps.  They  flower  toward  the  End 
of  May. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  to  England.  It  hath  a 
perennial  creeping  Root,  fending  out  many  Stalks  in 
the  Spring,  garnifhed  with  triangular  Spear-fhapcd 
Leaves,  fharply  fawed  on  their  Edges,  of  a  pale  green 
on  their  under  Side,  but  a  deep  fhining  green  above, 
and  placed  alternately.  The  Stalks  rife  feven  cr  eight 
Feet,  and  are  terminated  by  Umbels  Of  white  Flowers, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  Seeds  crowned  with 
Down.  It  flowers  in  Augujl ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Oflober.  This  Plant  multiplies  greatly  by  its  fpread- 
ing  Roots,  and  alio  by  the  Seeds,  which  are  carried  to 
a  great  Diflance  by  the  Wind.  The  Roots  of  this 
Plant,  which  have  been  call  out  of  the  Chelfea  Gar¬ 
den,  have  been  carried  by  the  Tides  to  a  great  Dif- 
tance,  where  they  have  lodged  on  the  Banks  of  the 
River,  and  fattened  themfelves  to  the  Ground,  and 
have  increafed  fo  much,  that  in  a  few  Years,  it  may 
be  thought  a  Native  of  this  Country.  The  Stalks  de¬ 
cay  in  Autumn,  and  rife  again  in  Spring. 

The  4th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  America ,  but  has  been 
many  Years  in  fome  curious  Gardens.  This  hath  a  pe¬ 
rennial  Root,  and  an  annual  Stalk.  The  Root  is  com- 
pofed  of  many  flettiy  Tubers,  which  fpread  every  Way, 
and  put  out  feveral  ttrong  Stalks  in  the  Spring,  which 
rife  four  or  five  Feet,  and  are  garnifhed  with  roundilh 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  greatly  indented  on  their  Edges, 
of  a  Sea-green  on  the  under  Side,  but  darker  above, 
placed  alternately  the  Length  of  the  Stalks ;  thefe  are 
terminated  by  Umbels  of  yellowilh  herbaceous  Flowers, 
appearing  in  July  and  Augujl ,  and  fucceeded  by  Seeds 
like  the  former  Sort,  which  ripen  in  Oftober. 

The  itt  and  2d  Sorts  are  propagated  by  parting  their 
Roots,  for  they  feldom  produce  good  Seeds  in  England. 
The  beft  Time  to  part  and  transplant  them  h  in  Au¬ 
tumn.  They  require  a  loamy  Soil,  and  lhady  Situation. 

The  3d  and  4th  Sorts  propagate  in  great  Plenty, 
both  by  their  fpreading  Roots,  and  Seeds.  The  R.oots 
Jhould  be  transplanted  in  Autumn,  and  require  a  moitt 
Soil,  and  an  open  Situation.  If  its  Seeds  are  permitted 
to  fcatter,  they  will  rife  in  Spring  without  Care. 

The  3th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to  Holland,  and 
about  the  Year  1718,  was  introduced  to  the  Etiglijlj 
Gardens.  This  rifes  with  ttrong  round  Stalks,  to  the 
Height  of  feven  or  eight  Feet,  which  are  woody  at 
bottom,  but  foft  and  fucculent  upward,  fending  ^>ut 
many  irregular  Branches,  garnifhed  more  than  half 
their  Length,  with  thick  taper  fucsulent  Leaves,  a  lit¬ 
tle  compretled  on  two  Sides,  ending  in  Points,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  a  whitiih  glaucous  Farina,  which  comes 
off  when  handled.  Thefe,  when  broken,  emit  a  ttrong 
Odour  of  Turpentine,  and  are  full  of  a  vifeous  Juice  ; 
at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches  the  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fma'.l  Umbels  ;  they  are  white,  tubulous,  and 


cut  into  five  Parts  at  the  Top.  The  Stigma  which 
crowns  the  Style  is  of  a  dark  purple  Colour,  and  Hands 
ereft  above  the  Tube.  The  Stamina  are  much  fhorter, 
and  furround  the  oblong  Germen,  which  is  fituated  in 
the  Center  of  the  Tube,  and  crowned  by  long,  white, 
hairy  Down.  The  Germen  becomes  an  oblong  Seed, 
with  the  fame  Down  adhering  to  it;  but  do  not  ripen 
in  England.  Some  of  the  Noblemen  in  France  have  the 
Leaves  of  this  Plant  pickled,  in  doing  which,  they  Con¬ 
trive  to  preferve  the  white  Farina,  with  which  they  are 
covered,  and  thereby  render  them  very  beautiful. 

This  Sort  is  eafiiy  propagated  by  Cuttings,  during 
the  Summer  Months:  Thefe  fhould  be  cut  from  the 
Plants  and  laid  to  dry  a  Fortnight,  that  the  Wound 
may  be  healed  over  before  they  are  planted.  Some 
plunge  the  Pots,  in  which  they  a  ne  planted,  into  a 
moderate  hot  Bed,  to  forward  their  pitting  out  Roots  ; 
but  if  they  are  planted  in  June ,  or  July,  they  will  root 
as  well  in  the  open  Air.  I  have  had  the  Branches 
broken  off  by  Accident,  and  fallen  on  the  Ground, 
which  have  put  out  Roots  without  any  Care.  Thefe 
Branches  may  be  kept  fix  Months  out  of  the  Ground, 
and  will  take  Root  if  planted.  This  fhould  have  a 
light  Tandy  Earth,  and  in  Winter  .be  placed  in  an  airy 
Glafs  Cafe,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  Sun,  and  Air  in 
mild  Weather,  but  mutt  be  protected  from  Frott  ;  dur¬ 
ing  Winter,  the  Plants  mutt  have  but  little  Water ; 
and  in  Summer,  when  they  are  placed  in  the  open  Air, 
it  fhould  not  be  given  them  too  often,  nor  in  great 
Quantity,  but  treated  like  the  Ficoides,  and  other  fuc¬ 
culent  Plants.  It  flowers  ufually  in  Autumn,  but  is 
not  conttant  to  any  Seafon. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  IJlands, 
but  has  been  long  in  the  Englijb  Gardens.  This  rifes 
with  a  thick  flettiy  Stem,  divided  at  certain  Diflances, 
as  it  were  in  fo  many  Joints;  each  of  thefe  Divifions 
fwell  much  larger  in  the  Middle,  than  they  do  at  each 
End  ;  the  Stalks  divide  into  many  irregular  Branches 
of  the  fame  Form,  which,  toward  their  Extremities* 
are  garnifhed  with  long  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
of  a  glaucous  Colour,  Handing  all  round  the  Stalks, 
without  Order.  As  thefe  fall  off,  they  leave  a  Scar 
at  the  Place,  which  always  remains  on  the  Branches) 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  large  Clutters,  at  the  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Branches,  which  are  tubulous,  and  of  a 
faint  Carnation  Colour.  They  appear  in  Augujl  and 
September,  but  continue  great  Part  o i  October,  and  are 
not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  this  Country.  There  have 
been  Stones  and  Fofiils  dug  up  at  a  great  Depth  in  fome 
Parts  of  England,  which  have  very  perfect  ImprefTions 
of  this  Plant  upon  them ;  from  whence  Dr.  TVood-jjard 
has  fuppofed  the  Plants  were  lodged  there  at  the  uni- 
v-erfal  Deluge ;  and  finding  the  Imprefl.Ions  of  many 
other  Plants  and  Animals,  which  are  Natives  of  thofe 
Iflands,  he  concludes  that  the  Waters  flowed  hither 
from  the  South-Wefl. 

•  This  Plant  has  been  called  Cabbage  Tree,  by,  •  the 
Gardeners,  from  the  Rtfemblance  of  its  Stalks  to  thofe 
of  the  Cabbage  :  Others,  Carnation  Tree,  from  the 
Shape  of  the  Leaves,  and  Colour  of  the  Flowers. 

It  is  propagated  by  Cuttings,  as  the  former  Sort,  and 
the  Plants  require  the  fame  Culture;  but  mutt  have  a 
dry  warm  Glafs  Cafe  in  Winter,  and  very  little)  Wa¬ 
ter, 
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ter,  being  very  fubje£l  to  rot  with  Wet.  In  Summer 
they  rr.uft  be  placed  in  the  open  Air,  in  a  warm  fhel- 
tered  Situation,  and  in  very  dry  Weather  refrefhed 
moderately  with  Water.  With  this  Management  the 
Plants  will  flower  annually,  and  grow  to  the  Height 
of  eight  or  ten  Feet. 

The  7  th  Sort  refembles  the  6th  in  its  Form  and 
Manner  of  Growth ;  but  the  Leaves  are  narrower  and 
more  fucculent.  Thefe  do  not  fall  off  entire  like  the 
oilier,  but  break  off  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Foot  Stalk, 
which  are  very  flrong  and  thick ;  and  always  continue, 
fo  that  the  main  Stalk  of  the  Plant,  and  the  lower 
Pari  of  the  Branches,  which  are  deflitue  ol  Leaves, 
are  fet  round  on  every  Side  with  thefe  truncated  Foot 
Stalks.  This  Sort  hath  not  as  yet  produced  Flowers 
in  England.  It  is. propagated  as  the  two  former  Sorts, 
from  Curings,  and  the  Plants  muff  be  treated  as  the 
5th  Sort,  but  require  to  be  kept  drier,  both  in  Win¬ 
ter  and  Summer;  therefore,  in  very  wet  Seafons,  the 
Plants  fhould  be  fheltered  from  hard  Rains,  which 
often  caufe  them  to  rot,  when  expofed  thereto  ;  but 
they  require  the  open  Air  in  Summer.  This  Sort  grows 
naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  8th  Sort  has.  been  long  preferved  in  the  Eng - 
lifi?  Gardens,  and  was  generally  titled  Anteuphorbium , 
fuppofing  it  to  have  a  contrary  Quality  to  the  Eupb ,r- 
bium.  This  rifes  with  many  fucculent  Stalks,  as  large 
as  a  Man’s  Finger,  which  branch  upward,  into  many 
irregular  Stalks  of  the  fame  Form  but  fmaller,  and 
are  garnifhed  with  flat  oblong  fucculent  Leaves  placed 
alternately  round  the  Branches ;  under  each  Foot  Stalk 
there  are  three  Lines  or  Ribs,  which  run  longitudi¬ 
nally  through  the  Branches  joined  together.  This 
Sort  very  rarely  flowers  in  Europe,  but  is  propagated 
by  Cuttings  as  the  5th,  and  is  equally  hardy.  It  mull 
have  very  little  Wet,  efpecially  in  Winter,  and  re¬ 
quires  a  dry  Tandy  poor  Soil. 

CACAO.  Tt mm. ' Inf .  R.  II.  660.  Theobroma.  Lin. 
Gen.  806.  The  Chocolate  Nut. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  is  compofed  of  five  Spcar-f Japed  Leaves , 
which  fpread  open.  The  Flower  hath  five  Petals,  which 
are  irregularly  indented,  and  fire  ad  open  ;  it  hath  five 
erect  Stamina,  as  long  as  the  Petals,  terminated  by  pointed 
Summits.  In  the  Center  is  placed  the  oval  German,  fup- 
portlng  a  Jingle  Style,  the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  crowned 
’  by  an  crept  Stigma.  'The  German  afterward  becomes  an 
oblong  Pod,  ending  in  a  Point,  which  is  woody,  wanted, 
and  divided  into  five  Cells,  -  filled  with  oval,  comprejfed , 
fiefhy  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  which  is. 

Cacao.  Cluf.  Exot.  The  Chocolate  Nut  Tree. 

This  Tree  is  a  Native  of  America,  and  is  found  in 
great  Plenty  in  fcveral  Places  between  the  Tropicks, 
but  particularly  at  Carracca  and  Carthagena,  on  the 
River  Amazons,  in  the  iflhmus  of  Darien,  at  Hondu¬ 
ras,  Gualimala ,  and  Nicaragua.  At  all  thefe  Places  it 
grows  naturally  without  Culture,  but  is  cultivated  in 
many  of  the  Iflands  pofleffed  by  the  French  and  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  was  formerly  planted  in  fome  of  the  Illands 
which  are  in  the  Poflefiion  of  the  Englijh ;  but  it  has  been 
neglected  for  many  Years  pad,  fo  that  at  prefent  it  is 
fo  lcarce  in  thole  Places,  that  the  Englijh  are  fupplied 


by  the  French  and  Spaniards ,  who  make  the  Inhabitants 
pay  them  a  good  Price  for  it ;  and  as  there  is  a  great 
Quantity  of  it  confumed  in  England,  conlcquently  it 
muff  make  an  Alteration  in  the  Balance  of  Trade  great¬ 
ly  to  the  Prejudice  of  the  Englijh  ;  which  might  be 
eafily  remedied,  if  the  Planters  in  our  Colonies  were 
but  the  leaft  induftrious ;  flnee,  as  it  formerly  grew  on 
thofe  Iflands,  fo  as  to  produce  not  only  a  futficient 
Quantity  for  their  own  Confumption,  but  to  lupply 
England  with  great  Quantities,  there  can  be  no  Objec¬ 
tion  to  the  planting  it  in  thofe  Iflands  again,  efpecially 
in  Situations  where  the  Sugar  Canes  do  not  thrive  to 
Ad  vantage. 

I  fliall  therefore  fubjoin  the  hell;  Account  of  this 
Plant,  and  the  Culture  which  it  requires  in  thofe  Coun¬ 
tries,  with  the  Profits  which  have  arifen  from  it  to 
thofe  who  have  planted  fome  of  thefe  Trees  of  late 
Years,  by  way  of  Experiment,  in  order  to  incite  others 
to  follow  their  Example ;  and  fliall  afterward  give  Di¬ 
rections  for  cultivating  it  in  England,  by  way  of  Curiofity. 

In  making  a  Plantation  of  Chocolate  Trees,  you  mull 
firfl  be  very  careful  in  your  Choice  of  the  Situation, 
and  Soil,  otherwife  there  will,  be  (mall  Hopes  of  Suc- 
cels.  As  to  Situation,  it  fliould  be  where  the  Trees 
may  be  protected  from  flrong  Winds,  to  which  if  they 
are  expofed,  they  will  foon  be  deftroyed :  In  Places 
where  Torrents  of  Water  have  walhed  away  the  Earth 
fo  as  to  leave  broad  and  deep  Furrows  or  Gullies,  thefe 
Trees  will  thrive  exceedingly ;  as  rthefe  are  very  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  found  in  thoie  Iflands,  and  many  of 
them  are  of  large  Extent  and  not  much  cultivated,  fo 
it  may  be  a  great  Improvement  to  fome  Kftates,  which, 
at  prefent,  are  of  fmall  Value.  The  Soil  in  thefe 
Gullies  is  generally  rich  and  moifl,  which  is  what  thefe 
Trees  require,  lo  that  they  will  make  great  Progrefs, 
as  hath  been  experienced  by  thofe  who  have  lately 
made  Trials  of  the  Plants  in  fuch  Situations;  but 
where  there  are  not  a  fufficient  Number  of  thefe  Gul¬ 
lies,  Choice  fhould  be  made  of  a  Situation  well  fheltered 
by  large  Trees;  or,  if  there  are  not  Trees  already 
grown,  there  fhould  be  three  or  four  Rows  planted 
round  the  Spot  defigned  for  the  Chocolate  Trees,  of 
fuch  Sorts  as  are  of  quickefl  Growth  ;  and  within  thefe 
Rows  there  fhould  be  fome  Plantain  Trees,  placed  at 
proper  Diflances,  which  being  very  quick  of  Growth, 
and  the  Leaves  very  large,  will  afford  a  kindly  Shelter 
to  the  young  Chocolate  'Frees  placed  between  them. 

fl  he  Chocolate  Trees  which  are  cultivated,  feldom 
rife  higher  than  14  or  15  Feet,  nor  do  they  fpread  their 
Branches  very  wide;  fo  that  if  the  Plantain  Trees  are 
placed  in  Rows,  about  twenty  four  Feet  afunder,  there 
wiil  be  Room  enough  for  two  Rows  of  Chocolate 
frees  between  each  Row  of  Plantains;  and  if  they 
are  planted  at  ten  Feet  Diftance  in  the  Rows,  it  will 
bosiufficient  Room  for  them.  Thofe  Trees  which  are 
found  wild  in  uncultivated  Places,  are  generally  of  much 
larger  Growth,  which  may  be  cccafioned  by  the  Shel¬ 
ter  of  other  Frees,  among  which  thefe  are  found 
growing,  being  proiedted  from  the  Winds  by  them, 
and  the  other  Trees  clofely  furrounding  them,  will  na¬ 
turally  draw  them  up  to  a  greater  Height :  However, 
that  is  not  deferable  in  thefe  Trees ;  for  the  lower  they 
are,  the  better  the  Fruit  may  be  gathered  without 
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hurting  the  Trees,  and  the  lefs  they  are  expofed  to 
the  Injuries  of  the  Weather;  f'o  that  the  Inhabitants 
never  defin  e  to  have  their  Trees  above  12  or  14  Feet 
high. 

The  Soil  in  which  they  thrive  to  moil  Advantage, 
is  a  moift,  rich,  deep  Earth;  for  they  generally  fend 
forth  one  Tap  Root,  which  runs  very  deep  into  the 
Ground,  fo  that  where  they  meet  with  a  rocky  Bot¬ 
tom  near  the  Surface,  they  feldom  thrive,  nor  are  they 
of  long  Continuance;  but  in  a  rich,  deep,  moill  Soil, 
they  will  produce  fome  Fruit  the  third  Year  from  Seed, 
and  continue  fruitful  for  feveral  Years  after. 

Before  the  Plantation  is  begun,  the  Ground  fhould 
be  well  prepared  by  digging  it  deep,  and  clearing  it 
from  the  Roots  of  the  Trees,  and  noxious  Plants, 
which,  if  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  Ground,  will  lhoot 
up  again  after  the  fird  Rain,  and  greatly  obdrudt  the 
Growth  of  the  Plants ;  fo  that  it  will  be  almofl  impof- 
fiblc  to  clear  the  Ground  from  thofe  Roots,  after  the 
Chocolate  Plants  are  come  up,  without  greatly  injuring 
them. 

When  the  Ground  is  thus  prepared,  the  Rows  fhould 
be  marked  out  by  a  Line,  and  the  Nuts  planted  in  a 
quincunx  Order,  at  equal  Diflances  every  Way,  or  the 
Plaintain  Trees  between  them  may  form  a  Quincunx, 
with  the  two  Rows  of  Chocolate  Trees,  which  are 
placed  between  each  Row  of  them. 

In  making  a  Plantation  of  Chocolate  Nut  Trees,  the 
Nuts  mull  be  planted  where  the  Trees  are  to  remain; 
for  if  they  are  tranfplanted,  they  feldom  live  ;  and  thofe 
which  furvive,  never  make  thriving  Trees;  for,  as  I 
before  obferved,  thefe  Trees  have  a  tender  Tap  Root, 
which,  if  broken  or  injured,  the  Tree  commonly  decays. 

The  Nuts  ihould  always  be  planted  in  a  rainy  Seafon, 
op  when  it  is  cloudy  Weather,  and  l'ome  Hopes  of  Rain 
falling  foon  after.  As  the  Fruit  ripens  at  two  different 
Seafons,  viz.  at  MidJ'ummer ,  and  at  Chrijhnas ,  the  Plan¬ 
tation  may  be  made  at  either  of  thofe  ;  but  the  chief 
Care  mull  be  to  choofe  fuch  Nuts  as  are  perfedfly  ripe 
and  found,  otherwife  the  whole  Trouble  and  Expence 
will  be  loll.  The  Manner  of  planting  the  Nuts  is,  to 
make  three  Holes  in  the  Ground,  within  two  or  three 
Inches  of  each  other,  at  the  -Place  where  every  Tree 
is  to  Hand;  and  into  each  of  thefe  Holes  one  found 
Nut  planted  about  two  Inches  deep,  covering  them 
gently  with  Earth.  The  Reafon  for  putting  in  three 
Nuts  at  every  Place  is,  becaufe  they  feldom  all  fue- 
ceed  ;  or,  if  moll  of  them  grow,  the  Plants  will  not 
be  all  equally  vigorous;  fo  that  when  the  Plants  have 
had  one  Year's  Growth,  it  is  very  eafy  to  draw  up  all 
weak  unpromiling  Plants,  and  leave  the  mod  vigorous ; 
but  in  doing  this,  great  Care  fhould  be  had  not  to 
injure  or  diilurb  the  Roots  of  the  remaining  Plants  in 
drawing  out. 

It  is  very  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  Chocolate 
Nuts  will  not  retain  their  growing  Faculty  long  after 
they  are  .taken  from  the  Trees,  fo  that  there  is  no 
Poffbility  of  tranfporting  them  to  any  great  Didance 
for  planting  ;  nor  fhould  they  be  kept  long  out  of  the 
Ground,  in  the  natural  Places  of  their  Growth.  There 
are  fome  Authors  who  have  written  the  IJidory  of  this 
Tree,  and  didinguilh  three  diderent  Sorts  of  the  Nuts, 
from  ^he  Colour  of  their  Skins,  one  of  which  is  of  a 


whitidi-grcen  Colour,  one  of  a  deep  red,  and  the  third 
of  a  red  and  yellow  Colour;  but  thefe  are  not  fpeci- 
fically  diderent,  but  all  arife  from  Seeds  of  the  iamo 
Tree,  as  is  the  Cafe  of  our  Filberts,  which  differ  in 
the  Colour  of  their  Skins,  but  are  of  the  fame  Co¬ 
lour  within,  and  have  the  fame  Tade.  There  are  others, 
who  would  didinguidi  thefe  Nuts  by  their  Size  and 
Form,  fome  being  large  and  thick,  others  alfnod  as  flat 
as  Beans ;  but  thefe  Differences  (I  have  been  credibly 
informed)  arife  from  fome  Accident,  as  thole  'Frees 
which  are  young  and  vigorous,  and  grow  upon  a  deep 
rich  Soil,  will  always  produce  larger  and  better  nou- 
rifhed  Fruit,  than  thofe  which  dand  on  a  fhallow  dry 
Ground,  and  are  unthriving  Trees:  The  Age  alfo  ot 
a  Tree  makes  a  great  Alteration  in  the  Size  of  the 
Fruit;  for  old  Trees  are  generally  obferved  to  produce 
Imaller  and  Hater  Nuts  than  thofe  which  are  young, 
or  than  the  fame  Trees  did  bear  while  they  were 
vigorous.  I 

When  the  Chocolate  Trees  fird  appear  above 
Ground,  they  are  very  tender,  and  fubjefit  to  great  In¬ 
juries  from  the  drqtpg  Winds,  the  fcorching  Sun,  or 
great  Droughts,  for  which  Reafon  the  Planters  are 
obliged  to  guard  againd  all  thefe  Enemies,  fird,  by 
making  choice  of  a  fheltered  Situation,  or  by  planting 
Trees  to  form  a  Shelter;  and,  if  podible,  to  have  the 
Plantation  near  a  River,  for  the  Conveniency  of  wa¬ 
tering  the  Plants-  the  fird  Seafon,  until  they  have 
made  drong  Roots,  and  are  capable  of  drawing  their 
Nourifhmcnt  from-  fome  Depth  in  the  Earth,  where 
they  meet  with  Moidure.  But  in  order  to  dicker  the 
Plants  Irom  the  fcorching  Rays  of  the  Sun,  they  ge¬ 
nerally  plant  two  Rows  of  Caffada  between  each  Row 
of  Chocolate  Trees,  which  will  grow  about  levcn  cr 
eight  Feet  high,  and  fereen  the  young  Plants  from  the 
Violence  of  the  Sun,  the  firil  Seafon ;  after  which 
Time  they  will  be  in  lefs  Danger  of  Injury  there¬ 
from ;  and  the  following  Seafon,  when  the  Caffada 
is  taken  up  for  Ufe,  the  Ground  fhould  be  worked 
between  the  young  Plants,  being  very  careful  not  to 
injure  their  Roots  by  this  Operation.  This  Method 
of  planting  the  Caffada  between  the  young  Chocolate 
Trees,  is  of  great  Advantage  to  the  Planter;  for 
when  the  Roots  of  the  Caffada  are  taken  up  for  Ufe, 
it  will  defray  the  Expencc  of  keeping  the  Ground  clean 
from  Weeds,  without  which  the  young  Plants  will 
come  to  nothing.  The  Plantains  alfo,  which  will  be 
fit  to  cut  in  about  twelve  Months  after  planting,  will 
defray  the  whole  Expence  of  preparing  the  Ground,  fo 
that  the  Produce  of  the  Chocolate  Trees  will  be  neat 
Profit;  for  as  the  Plantains  produce  Fruit,  and  decay, 
they  will  be  lucceeded.  by  Suckers,  which  will  produce 
Fruit  in  eight  Months  after ;  whereby  there  will  be  a- 
continual  Supply  of  Food  for  the  Negroes,  which  will 
more  than  pay  for  keeping  the  Ground  wrought,  and 
clear  from  Weeds,  until  the  Chocolate  Trees  begin 
to  produce  Fruit,  which  is  generally  the  third  Year 
after  planting. 

The  Planters  ufually  let  the  Plantain  Trees  two  or 
three  Months  before  the  Chocolate  Nuts  arc  ripe,  that 
they  may  be  large  enough  to  adbrd  Shelter  to  the  _ 
young  Plants  when  they  come  up;  and  the  Caffada  is 
always  planted  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks  before  the  Cho¬ 
colate 
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colate  Nats,  for  the  fame  Reafon.  Some  plant  Pota¬ 
toes,  others  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  or  Water  Melons, 
between  the  Rows  of  Chocolate  Plants ;  which  prevents 
the  Weeds  from  riling  to  injure  the  young  Plants  ;  for 
as  all  thefe  trail  on  the  Ground,  they  occupy  the 
whole  Surface,  and  prevent  the  Weeds  from  growing  : 
Rut  where  this  is  praCtifed,  it  fhould  be  done  with  great 
Caution,  left  you  injure  the  young  Chocolate  Nuts  fo 
much,  that  they  may  never  recover  it ;  therefore  great 
Care  fhould  be  taken  to  reduce  the  Shoots  of  thefe 
Plants,  whenever  they  approach  the  Chocolate  Trees ; 
otherwife  they  will  foon  greatly  injure,  if  not  totally 
deftroy  them. 

In  about  fcven  or  eight  Days  after  the  Chocolate 
Nuts  are  planted,  the  young  Plants  will  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear  above  Ground  ;  when  they  fhould  be  carefully 
looked  over,  to  fee  if  any  of  them  are  attacked  by  In- 
iedts ;  in  which  Cafe,  if  the  Infedts  are  not  timely  de- 
ftroyed,  they  will  foon  devour  all  the  young  Plants ;  or 
it  there  fhould  be  any  Weeds  produced  near  the  Plants, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  cut  down  with  a  Hoe;  in  do¬ 
ing  which,  great  Care  fhould  be  t^en  that  the  tender 
Shoot,  nor  the  Rind  of  the  Bark  are  not  injured.  About 
twenty  Days  after  the  Plants  have  appeared,  they  will 
be  five  or  fix  Inches  high,  and  have  tour  or  lix  Leaves, 
according  to  their  Strength.  Thefe  Leaves  are  always 
produced  by  Pairs,  oppofite  to  each  other,  as  are  alfo 
the  Branches ;  fo  that  they  make  very  regular  hand- 
fome  Heads,  jf  not  injured  by  Winds.  In  ten  or  twelve 
Months  they  will  be  two  Feet  and  an  Half  high,  and 
have  14  or  16  Leaves.  By  this  Time  the  Caffada, 
which  was  planted  between  the  Rows  of  Chocolate 
Plants,  will  have  large  Roots  fit  tor  Ufe  ;  therefore  fhould 
be  taken  up  ;  and  the  Ground  being  then  wrought  over 
again,  will  greatly  encourage  the  young  Plants. 

In  two  V  ears  time  the  Plants  will  have  grown  to 
the  Height  of  three  Feet  and  a  Half,  or  fometimes 
lour  beet ;  many  of  which  will  begin  to  flower;  but 
the  careful  Planters  pull  off  all  thefe  Bloffoms ;  for 
it  they  arc  permitted  to  remain  to  produce  Fruit,  they 
will  fo  much  weaken  the  'Frees,  that  they  feldom  re¬ 
cover  Strength  again,  fo  as  to  become  vigorous. 
When  thefe  Plants  are  two  Years  and  a  Half  old, 
they  will  produce  Flowers  again  ;  fome  of  which  are 
often  left  to  bear  Fruit;  but  the  moft  curious  Planters 
pull  off  all  thefe,  and  never  leave  any  to  produce  Fruit 
until  the  3d  Year;  and  then  but  a  few,  in  Proportion 
to  the  Strength  of  the  Trees;  by  which  Method,  they 
always  produce  larger  and  better  nourifhed  Fiuit, 
than  thole  which  are  fullered  to  bear  a  larger  Quantitv  ; 
and  will  continue  much  longer  in  Vigour.  The  4th 
Year  they  fufter  their  Trees  to  bear  a  moderate  Crop  ; 
but  they  generally  pull  off  fome  Flowers  from  thole 
which  are  weak,  that  they  may  recover  Strength  be¬ 
fore  they  are  too  old. 

From  the  time  the  Flowers  fall  off,  to  the  Matu¬ 
rity  of  the  Fruit,  is  about  four  Months.  It  is  eafy  to 
know  when  the  Fruit  is  ripe,  by  the  Colour  of  the 
Pods,  which  become  yellow  on  the  Side  next  the  Sun. 
In  gathering  the  Fruit,  they  generally  place  a  Negro 
to  each  Row  ot  Trees;  who,  being  furnifhed  with  a 
Lafkef,  goes  from  1  ree  to  i  ree,  and  cuts  off  all  thofe 
v.  J 1  tcli  are  ripe,  leaving  the  others  a  longer  time  to 


ripen.  When  the  Bafket  is  full,  he  carries  the  Fruit, 
and  lays  it  in  a  Heap  at  one  End  of  the  Plantation  ; 
where,  after  they  have  gathered  the  whole  Plantation, 
they  cut  the  Pods  lengthways,  and  take  out  all  the  Nuts; 
being  careful  to  diveft  them  of  the  Pulp  which  clofe- 
ly  adheres  to  them;  and  then  they  carry  them  to  the 
Houfe,  where  they  lay  them  in  large  Calks,  or  other 
Veflels  of  Wood,  raifed  above-ground,  and  cover  them 
with  Leaves  of  the  Indian  Reed  and  Mats,  upon  which 
they  lay  fome  Boards,  putting  fome  Stones  thereon  to 
keep  them  down  clofe,  in  order  to  preis  the  Nuts.  In 
thefe  Veflels  the  Nuts  are  kept  four  or  five  Days ; 
during  which  Time,  they  muff  be  ffired  and  turned 
every  Morning;  otherwife  they  will  be  in  Danger  of 
perifhing  from  their  great  Fermentati  m.  In  this  Time 
they  change  from  white  to  a  dark  red  or  brown  Colour. 
Without  this  Fermentation,  they  fay  the-Nuts  will  not 
keep  ;  but  will  fprout,  if  they  are  in  a  damp  Place, 
or  Ihrivel  and  dry  too  much,  if  expofed  to  Heat. 

After  the  Nuts  have  been  thus  fermented,  they  fhould 
be  taken  out  of  the  Veflels  and  fpread  on  coarfe  Cloths, 
and  expofed  to  the  Sun  and  Wind  ,  but  at  Night,  or  in> 
rainy  Weather,  they  muft  be  taken  under  Shelter, 
otherwife  the  Damp  will  fpoil  them.  If  the  Wea¬ 
ther  proves  fair,  three  Days  time  will  be  long  enough 
to  dry  them,  provided  they  are  carefully  turned  from 
Time  to  Time,  that  they  may  dry  equally  on  every 
Side.  When  they  are  perfectly  dry,  they  may  be  put 
up  in  Boxes  or  Sacks,  and  preferved  in  a  dry  Place 
until  they  are  fhipped  off,  or  otherwife  difpofed  of.  The 
frefher  thefe  Nuts  are,  the  more  Oil  is  contained  in 
them  ;  fo  that  the  older  they  are,  the  lefs  they  are 
eftcemed. 

Thefe  Trees  do  not  produce  their  Fruit  on  the  young 
Branches,  or  at  their  Extremities,  as  moft  other  Trees 
do  ;  but  from  the  Trunk,  and  the  larger  Branches, 
come  out  the  Buds  for  Flowers  and  Fruit.  While  the 
'Frees  are  young,  they  do  not  produce  Fruit  in  great 
Plenty ;  for  before  they  are  eight  Years  old,  they  rec¬ 
kon  it  a  good  Crop  to  have  twenty-eight  or  thirty 
Pods  on  each  Tree  at  one  Gathering,  efpccially  that  at 
MidfUmtner  ;  which  is  always  a  much  worfe  Crop  than 
the  Chriftmas  Seafon,  occasioned  by  the  much  greater 
Drought  of  the  Spring;  Autumn  being  the  rainy  Sea¬ 
fon.  When  the  Trees  are  full  grown  and  vigorous, 
they  will  fometimes  produce  two  hundred,  or  two 
hundred  and  forty  Pods,  at  one  Seafon  ;  which  will 
make  tenor  twelve  Pounds  of  Chocolate,  when  dried; 
fo  that  it  is  a  very  profitable  Commodity,  and  can  be 
managed  with  very  little  Charge,  when  compared  with 
Sugar.  I  have  been  credibly  informed  by  a  Perfon  of 
great  Worth  and  Integrity,  who  refided  fome  Years 
in  America ,  that  he  has  feen  as  much  Chocolate  gather¬ 
ed  from  one  Tree  in  a  Year,  as  hath  been  worth 
thirty  Shillings  ft  er ling  on  the  Spot:  So  that  the  Trou¬ 
ble  of  gathering,  and  preparing  for  the  Market,  being 
much  lets  than  for  many  other  Commodities  which 
are  manufactured  in  the  KritiJJj  Colonies,  it  is  fur- 
prifing  it  fhould  be  negleCted  ;  efpecially  as  it  yields  fo 
large  a  Share  of  Suftenance  to  the  wealthier  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  thofe  Colonies,  that  they  cannot  live  com- 
)  fertably  without  it ;  and  purchafe  it  from  the  Lppench 
and  Spaniards  at  a  confiderable  Price. 
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The  Chocolate  Trees,  if  planted  on  a  good  Soil,  and 
properly  taken  qire  of,  will  continue  vigorous  and  fruit¬ 
ful  twenty -five  or  thirty  Years :  Therefore  the  Charge 
of  cultivating  a  Plantation  of  thefe  Trees,  mud  be 
much  lefs  than  that  of  Sugar  ;  for  although  the  Ground 
between  the  Rows  of  Plants  will  require  to  be  often 
hoed  and  wrought,  yet  the  firft  working  of  Ground  to 
make  a  new  Plantation  of  Sugar,  Indigo,  Caflada,  &c. 
is  a  larger  Expence.  Befides,  Sugar  Canes  require  as 
much  Labour  in  their  Cultivation,  as  any  Plant  what¬ 
ever  ;  and  fince  the  Infects  which  deftroy  the  Canes, 
have  fpread  fo  much  in  the  Britijh  Colonies,  nothing  is 
a  more  uncertain  Crop  than  Sugar;  for  which  Reafon, 
I  think  it  would  be  greatly  worth  thofe  Planters  Care, 
who  are  poffefi'ed  of  proper  Lands  for  the  Chocolate 
Trees,  to  make  forqe  frrtall  Trials,  to  be  convinced  of 
the  Truth  of  this  Fact. 

The  Leaves  of  thefe  Trees  being  large,  make  a  great 
Litter  upon  the  Ground  when  they  fall  ;  but  this  is  not 
injurious,  but  rather  of  Service  to  the  Trees;  for  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground  being  covered  with  them,  they 
preferve  the  Moifture,  prevent  its  evaporating,  and 
are  of  great  Ufe  to  the  young  tender  Roots,  which  are 
juft  under  the  Surface  ;  when  the  Leaves  are  rotten,  they 
may  be  buried  in  digging  the  Ground,  and  will  make 
good  Manure.  Some  Planters  let  the  Pods;  in  which 
the  Chocolate  is  inclofed,  lie  and  rot  in  a  Heap  (after 
they  have  taken  the  Nuts  out)  which  they  alfo  fpread  on 
the  Ground  inftead  of  Dung.  Either  of  thefe  Manures  are 
very  good,  provided  they  are  well  rotted  before  they  are 
laid  on  the  Ground ;  and  great  Care  fhould  be  had,  that 
no  Vermin  be  carried  on  the  Plantation  with  the  Dung. 

Befides  the  ordinary  Care  of  digging,  hoeing,  and  ma¬ 
nuring  the  Plantations  of  Chocolate  Trees,  it  is  alfo  re¬ 
quisite,  in  order  to  their  doing  well,  to  prune  the  de¬ 
cayed  Branches  off,  and  to  take  away  fmall  ill  placed 
Branches,  where-ever  they  are  produced.  But  you 
fhould  be  cautious  how  this  Work  is  performed ;  for 
there  fhould  be  no  vigorous  Branches  fhortened,  nor 
any  large  Amputations  made  on  thefe  Trees ;  becaufe 
they  abound  with  a  Soft  glutinous  milky  Juice,  which 
will  flow  out  for  many  Days  where  they  are  wounded, 
which  greatly  weakens  the  Trees.  However,  the  Branch¬ 
es  whofe  extreme  Parts  are  decayed,  fhould  be  cut  off, 
to  prevent  the  Infection  from  proceeding  farther ;  and 
fuch  Branches  as  are  much  decayed,  fhould  be  taken 
off  clofe  to  the  Stem  of  the  Tree;  this  fhould  be  per¬ 
formed  in  dry  Weather,  foon  after  the  Crop  of  Fruit 
is  gathered. 

Some  may  imagine,  that  what  I  have  dire&ed,  is  a  te¬ 
dious  laborious  Work,  and  not  to  be  performed  by  a  few 
Slaves :  But  this  is  a  great  Miftake,  for  I  have  been  cre¬ 
dibly  informed,  that  five  or  fix  Negroes  will  cultivate 
a  Plantation  of  ten  thoufand  of  thefe  Trees,  provided 
they  are  properly  inftru&ed ;  which  is  a  fmall  Number, 
when  compared  to  the  Quantity  neceftary  to  cultivate 
a  Sugar  Plantation  of  the  like  Extent  of  Ground.  And 
when  the  Profits  of  both  are  compared,  there  will  be 
a  great  Difference  : ,  For,  fuppofing  we  fet  the  Price  of 
five  Shillings,  per  Ann.  for  the  Produce  of  each  Tree, 
when  grown,  (which  I  am  of  Opinion  is  very  moderate, 
confidering  what  has  been  related) ;  then  a  Plantation  of 
ten  thoufand  Trees  will  produce  twenty-five  hundred 
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Pounds  a  Year;  which,  managed  by  fix  or  feven  Ne¬ 
groes,  without  the  Expence  of  Furnaces,  &c.  is  a  much 
greater  Profit  than,  I  think,  can  be  drawn  from  any  other 
Production. 

In  order  to  cultivate  this  Plant  in  Europe ,  by  way  of 
Curiofity,  it  will  be  neceftary  to  have  the  Nuts  planted 
into  Boxes  of  Earth  (in  the  Countries  where  they  grow)' 
foon  after  they  are  ripe;  becaufe,  if  the  Nuts  are  fent 
over,  they  will  lofe  their  growing  Quality,  before  they 
arrive.  Thefe  Boxes  fhould  be  placed  in  a  fhady  Situa¬ 
tion,  and  muft  be  frequently  watered,  in  order  to  for¬ 
ward  the  Vegetation  of  the  Nuts.  In  about  a  Fortnight- 
after  the  Nuts  are  planted,  the  Plants  will  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear  above-ground  ;  when  they  fhould  be  carefully  wa¬ 
tered  in  dry  Weather,  and  protected  from  the  violent 
Heat  of  the  Sun,  which  is  very  injurious  to  thyfq  Plants,, 
while  they  are  young:  They  fhould  alfo  be  kept'-very 
clear  from  Weeds;  which,  if  fuffered  to  grow  in  the 
Boxes,  will  foon  overbear  and  deftroy  the  Plants.  When 
they  are  grown  ftrong  enough  to  tranfport,  they  fhould 
be  (hipped  and  placed  where  they  may  be  fereened  from 
ftrong  Winds,  fait  Water,  and  the  violent  Heat  of  the 
Sun.  During  their  Paflage  they  muft  be  frequently 
refrefhed  with  Water ;  but  it  muft  not  be  given  them 
in  great  Quantities,  left  it  rot  the  tender  Fibres  of 
their  Roots,  which  will  deftroy  the  Plants ;  and  when 
they  come  into  a  cool  Latitude,  they  muft  be  careful¬ 
ly  protected  from  the  Cold,  when  they  will  not  re¬ 
quire  fo  frequently  to  be  watered  :  For  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  Degree  of  Heat,  if  they  have  gentle  Waterings 
once  a  Week,  it  will  be  fufficient. 

When  the  Plants  arrive  in  England ,  they  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  out  of  the  Boxes,  and  each  tranfplanted 
into  a  Pot  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  in¬ 
to  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark ;  being  care¬ 
ful  to  cover  the  Glaffes  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  to 
fereen  the  Plants  from  the  Sun  :  They  muft  alfo  be 
frequently  watered  ;  but  it  muft  be  done  with  Caution, 
not  to  rot  their  Roots.  In  this  hot  Bed  the  Plants 
may  remain  till  Michaelmas ,  when  they  muft  be  remov¬ 
ed  into  the  Bark  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  'I  an,  in  the 
warmeft  Part  of  the  Stove.  During  the.  Winter  Seafon 
the  Plants  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  wjth  Wa¬ 
ter  ;  it  muft  be  given  in  fmall  Quantities ;  but  in 
Summer  they  will  require  a  more  plentiful  Share.  Thefe 
Plants  ar^  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  this  Coun¬ 
try,  even  in  the  hoteft  Seafon  of  the  Year  ;  iherefeijc 
muft  conftantly  remain  in  the  Bark  Stove,  obferving  in 
very  wrarm  Weather,  to  let  in  a  large  Share  of  frcfli  A'4' 
to  them,  and  in  Winter  to  keep  them  very  warm.  As 
the  Plants  increafe  in  Bulk,  they  lhould  be  fhifted  into 
larger  Pots  ;  in  doing  which,  particular  Care  muft  be  ta¬ 
ken  not  to  tear  or  bruife  their  Roots,  which  often  kills 
the  Plants  ;  nor  muft  they  be  placed  in  Pots  too  large  ; 
becaufe  that  is  a  flow',  but  fureDeath  to  them.  TheLeaves 
of  thefe  Plants  muft  be  frequently  wafhed,  to  clear  them 
from  Filth ;  which  they  are  fubjeft  to  contrail  by  re¬ 
maining  conftantly  in  the  Hotife  ;  and  this  becomes  an 
Harbour  for  fmall  Infects,  which  will  infeft  the  Plants, 
and  deftroy  them,  if  not  timely  wafhed  off.  It  thefeRules 
are  duly  obferved,  the  Plants  will  thrive  very  well,  and 
may  produce  Flowers  in  this  Climate  :  But  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  obtain  Fruit  from  them;  for,  being  of 
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a  very  tender  Nature,  they  are  fubjeft  to  many  Acci¬ 
dents  in  a  cold  Country. 

CACHRYS.  Tourn.  Infl.  325.  Lin.  Gen .  Plant. 
304,  We  have  no  Englijb  Name  tor  this  Plant. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  umbellated  Flower ,  the  great  or  general  Um¬ 
belbeing  composed  of  many  f mailer  y  the  Invblucrvm  of  both 
is  compofed  of  many  narrow  Spear  f hoped  Leaves ;  the 
great  JJmbel  is  uniform.  The  Flower  hath  five  Spear- 
Jhapcd  ere  ft  Petals ,  which  are  equal.  It  bath  five  fingle 
Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Petals ,  terminated  by  fingle 
Summits.  The  turbinated  Gerinen  is  fituated  under  the  Re¬ 
ceptacle,  fupporting  two  Styles  crowned  by  roundifb  Stigma. 

‘ The  Empalement  afterward  becomes  a  large  oval  blunt  Fruit 
dividing  in  tzvo  Parts ,  each  having  one  large  fungous  Seed , 
convex  on  one  Side ,  and  plain  on  the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cachrys  fohis  pinnatis,  foliolts  linearibus  trifidis, 
fruCtu  Icevi.  Cachrys  with  very  narrow  pinnated  trifid 
Leaves  and  a  fmooth  Fruit.  This  is  the  Cachrys  femine 
fungofo  lavi  foliis  Fcrulaceis.  Mor.  Umb.  62.  Cachrys 
with  a  fmooth  fungous  Seed,  and  Giant-fennel  Leaves. 

2.  Cachrys  foliis  pinnatis ,  foliolis  linearibus  plants 
ecutis,fruflu  rugofo.  Cachrys  with  narrow,  plain,  pin¬ 
nated  acute  Leaves,  and  a  rough  Fruit.  This  is  the 
Cachrys  femine  fungofo  fulcato  afpero,  foliis  pcucedani  lati- 
ufculis.  Mor.  Umb.  62.  Cachrys  with  a  fungous  furrow¬ 
ed  rough  Seed,  and  broadifh  Hog’s-fennel  Leaves. 

3.  Cachrys  foliis  pinnatis  foliolis  acutis  multifidis. 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  246.  Cachrys  with  pinnated,  multifid  Leaves, 
which  are  acute.  Cachrys  femine  fungofo  fulcato ,  piano 
mi  nor e  foliis  peucedani.  Mor.  Umb.  62.  Cachrys  with  a 
fmaller,  plain,  furrowed  Seed,  and  Hog’s-fennel  Leaves. 

4.  Cachrys  femine  fungofo  fulcato  piano  majore  foliis 
peucedani  angufiis.  Mor.  Umb.  62.  Cachrys  with  a  large, 
plain,  fungous,  furrowed  Seed,  and  narrow  Hog’s-fen- 
nel  Leaves. 

5.  Cachrys  foliorum  impari  lobato,  hirfuto ,  femine 
fungofo  fulcato  piano.  Cachrys  with  hairy  Leaves,  ter¬ 
minated  with  an  odd  Lobe,  and  a  plain  fungous  chan¬ 
neled  Seed.  Cachrys  Ungarica  Panaeis  folio.  Taurn.  Hifi. 
325.  Hungarian  Cachrys  with  an  All-heal  Leaf. 

The  1  ft  fort  hath  a  thick  fiefhy  Root  which  ftrikes 
deep  in  the  Ground  ;  from  which  fprings  out  many  nar- 
tow  winged  Leaves  refembling  thofe  of  Giant- fennel, 
■which  fpread  near  the  Ground,  from  between  jhefe  arife 
a  hollow  fungous  Stalk  about  two  Feet  high,  terminated 
by  a  large  Umbel  of  yellow  Flowers,  which  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oval  fmooth  fungous  Fruit,  dividing  into 
two  Parts,  each  inclofing  an'oblong  Seed'. 

The  2d  Sort  hath  a  large  firm  fweet  fmelling  Root, 
which  fends  out  feveral  pinnated  Leaves  like  thofe  of 
Hog’s  -fennel,  but  fhorter.  The  Stalk  is  fmooth  jointed, 
Tifes  four  or  five  Feet  high,  and  is  terminated  by  large 
Umbels  of  yellow  Flowers,  like  thofe  of  Dill ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  oblong  fungous  channeled  Seeds  which  are 
rough. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  a  thick  ftefhyRoot  like  Fennel,  which 
runs  deep  in  the  Ground,  fending  out  feveral  narrow  pin¬ 
nated  Leaves,  ending  in  many  Parts ;  between  thefe  arifes 
a  fmooth  jointed  Stalk,  about  three  Feet  high,  termi¬ 
nated  by  large  Umbels  of  Flowers,  and  fucceeded  by 
haulier  fungous  plain  Seeds  which  are  furrowed. 


The  4th  Sort  hath  very  thick  Roots,  which  flrike 
deep  in  the  Ground,  fending  out  very  narrow  pinnated 
Leaves,  like  thofe  of  Hog’s-fennel.  The  Stalk  rifes  5  or 
6  Feet,  and  is  jointed  like  thofe  of  Fennel,  terminated 
by  large  Umbels  of  yellow  Flowers,  which  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  large  oval  fungous  Seeds,  deeply  furrowed. 

The  firlt  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France- 
and  Spain  ;  the  fecond  and  third  in  Italy  ;  the  fourth 
in  Sicily ,  and  the  fifth  in  Hungary. 

Thefe  Plants  are  all  propagated  by  Seeds,  Town  foon. 
after  they  are  ripe  ;  for  if  kept  out  of  the  Ground  until 
Spring,  they  often  mifearry ;  and  when  they  fucceed, 
never  come  up  until  the  Spring  after  ;  fo  that  by  fowing 
them  in  Autumn,  a  whole  Year  is  faved,  and  they  fel- 
dom  mifearry.  Thefe  Seeds  fliould  be  Town  on  a  lhady 
Border,  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain  ;  for  the  Plants, 
having  long  Tap  Roots,  will  not  bear  tranfplanting  la 
well  as  many  other  Kinds.  The  Diftance  for  fowing 
their  Seeds  fhould  be  three  Feet  apart ;  fo  that  if  each 
Kind  is  fown  in  a  Drill,  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
may  be  thined ;  leaving  two  of  the  mod  promifing 
Plants  of  each  Kind  to  remain.  Thefe  Plants  will  begin 
to  appear  early  in  April ,  when  they  mud  be  carefully 
cleared  from  Weeds;  and  in  dry  Weather  fhould  be 
gently  watered,  which  greatly  promotes  their  Growth  the 
firft  Year  ;  after  which  they  will  require  no  farther  Care 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  every  Spring 
to  dig  the  Ground  carefully  between  them,  fo  as  not 
to  injure  the  Roots. 

Thefe  Plants  decay  to  the  Ground  every  Autumn, 
and  come  up  again  in  Spring :  They  commonly  flower 
the  Beginning  of  June ,  and  their  Seeds  are  ripe  in  Sep¬ 
tember  :  Their  Roots  fometimes  run  down. three  or  four 
Feet  deep  in  the  Earth,  provided  the  Soil,  be  light,  and 
are  often  as  large  as  Parfneps :  They  will  continue 
many  Years,  and  if  the  Soil  is  moift  and  rich,  they  will 
annually  produce  good  Seeds;  but  when  they  grow  on- 
a  dry  Soil,  the  Flowers  commonly  fall  away,  and  are. 
not  fucceeded  by  Seeds. 

The  Hungarians  in  the  Neighbourhood;  of  Erl  aw, 
and  thofe  who  border  on  Tranfylvania ,  Servi-a,  See. 
eat  the  Root  of  the  fifth  Species,  in,  a.  Scarcity  of 
Corn,  for  want  of  other  Bread. 

CACTUS.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  539,  MelocaClus.  Tourn. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  tubulous, 
Jhort ,  and  cut  into  fix  Parts..  The  Flower  is  compofed  of 
fix  Petals ,  which  fpread  open  at  Top,  and  refis  upon  the 
Embryo  ;  it  bath  fix  long  fender  Stamina,  terminated  by 
ere  El  Summits.  The  oval.  Germen  which  is  fituated  below 
the  Petals,  fupports  a  cylindrical  Style ,  crowned  by  a  blunt 
Stigma  ;  it  becomes- a  pyramidal  fie jhy  Fruit  with  one  Cell , 
filled  with  fmall  angular  Seeds  furrounded  with  Pulp-. 

The  Species  are,,  ' 

1.  Cactus  fubrotundus  quatu:r decern  angularis.  Hort, 
G l iff.  1.8 1..  Roundifh  Caftus  with  fourteen  Angles.  This 
is  the  MclocaClus  India  occidentalis.  C.  B.  P.  384.  and 
the  Eckinomelocadus .  J.  B.  3.  93.  rledgehog  Melon 
Thiftle,  commonly  called  Great  Melonthiftle. 

2.  Cactus  fubrotundus  quinquedecem  angularis,  angu- 
lis  in  fpiram  intort  is ,  fpinis  credits.  Roundifh  Caflus  or 
Melon  Thiftle,  with  fifteen  Angles  fpirally  twifted,  and 
eredt  Spines.  Mel  oca  A  us  purpureus  firiis  in  Spirkm  in- 
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forth.  Pliim.  Purple  Melon  Thiftle  with  Spiral  intorted 
Ribs. 

3.  Cactus  fubrotundus  quinquedecem  angularis, fpinis 
latis  recur  vis  creberrimis.  Roundifh  Melon  Thiftle  with 
r  5  Angles,  and  broad  recurved  Spines  fet  very  clofe. 

4.  Cactus  fubrotundus  quatuordecem  angularis,  fpinis 
longis  recurvis  albidis.  Roundifh  Melon  Thiftle  with  14 
Angles,  and  long  white  recurved  Spines. 

5.  Cactu s  fubrotundus  tedlus  tuberculis  ovatis  barba- 
tis  Hort.  Cliff.  1 8 1.  Roundifh  Caflus  clofely  covered 
with  bearded  Tubercles.  Melocafius  Americana  minor. 
Boerb.  Ind.  alt.  2.  84.  Smaller  American  Melon  Thiftle. 

6.  Cactus  proliferus  fubrotundus,  tedfus  tuberculis  ova- 
tis ,  barbatis  longis  albidis.  Roundifh  prolifick  Cadlus 
with  oval  Tubercles  clofely  joined,  having  long  white 
Beards,  commonly  called  Small  Childing  Melon  Thiftle. 

Thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  the  Wefl-Indies,  where 
there  are  more  Sorts  than  are  here  enumerated.  There 
have  been  about  four  of  the  large  Kinds  brought  to 
England ,  fome  of  which  have  been  crowned  with  a  prick¬ 
ly  brown  Cap,  in  Form  of  one  of  thofe  Fur  Caps,  which 
are  worn  by  the  Turks ;  and  others,  which  have  been 
deftitute  of  thefe  Caps,  although  the  Plants  were  full  as 
large  as  thofe  which  had  them ;  therefore  fome  Perfons 
have  fuppofed  them  to  be  dirtindf  Species,  efpecially 
fince  thefe  have  been  many  Years  preferved  in  Gardens, 
and  no  Appearance  of  any  Caps  as  yet  have  been  produc¬ 
ed  ;  but  as  thefe  have  not  been  propagated  by  Seeds,  it 
is  difficult  to  determine,  if  they  are  effentially  different. 
Thofe  which  have  Caps,  produce  their  Fruit  in  Circles 
round  the  upper  Part  of  the  Cap;  whereas  the  fmaller 
Sorts  produce  their  Fruit  from  between  the  Tubercles, 
round  theMiddle  of  the  Plant :  and  in  fome  Figures  of  the 
larger  Sorts,  the  Fruit  is  reprefented  as  coming  out  near 
the  Crown  of  the  Plant;  fo  that  if  a  fkilful  Botanift 
was  to  examine  thefe  Plants  in  the  Places  of  their 
Growth,  there  would  probably  be  found  a  much  great¬ 
er  Variety  than  is  at  prefent  known. 

Thefe  ftrange  Plants  commonly  grow  upon  the  fteep 
Sides  of  Rocks  in  the  warmeft  Parts  of  America ,  where 
they  feem  to  be  thruftout  of  the  Apertures  of  the  Rocks, 
having  little  or  no  Earth  to  fupport  them,  their  Roots 
fhooting  down  into  the  Fiffures  of  the  Rock  to  a  confi- 
derable  Depth,  fo  that  it  is  troublefome  to  get  the 
Plants  up,  efpecially  as  they  are  fo  ftrongly  armed  with 
Thorns  as  to  render  it  very  dangerous  to  handle  them  ; 
as  thefe  Plants  delight  in  rocky  Places,  they  feldom  live 
long  when  they  are  tranfplanted  into  better  Soil. 

The  great  Sorts  were  formerly  brought  over  in 
much  greater  Plenty  than  of  late  ;  but  the  greateft  Part 
of  them  were  deftroyed  by  the  Unfkilfulnefs  of  thofe  who 
had  the  Care  of  them  in  the  Voyage ;  for,  by  giving 
them  Water,  they  generally  caufed  them  to  rot  before 
they  were  landed;  and  fome  of  thofe  which  appeared  to 
bu  lound,  have  been  fo  replete  with  Moifture,  as  to  rot 
foon  after  they  were  placed  in  the  Stoves ;  therefore 
whoever  propofes  to  bring  thefe  Plants  from  Abroad, 
fhould  be  very  careful  to  take  up  their  Roots  as  entire 
as  poffible,  and  to  plant  them  in  Tubs  filled  with 
Stones  and  Rubbifh,  mixing  very  little  Earth  with  it, 
and  to  put  three  or  four  Plants  in  each  Tub,  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  their  Sizes ;  for  if  they  are  placed  clofe  to¬ 
gether  ,  it  will  fave  Room  ;  and  as  they  do  not  increafe 


in  their  Growth  during  their  Paffage,  there  need  not  be 
any  Room  allowed  them  for  that  Purpofe.  There 
fhould  be  feveral  Holes  bored  through  the  Bottom  of 
thefe  Tubs,  to  let  the  Moifture  pafs  off;  and  if  they 
are  placed  in  the  Tubs,  a  Month  before  they  are  put 
on  board  the  Ship,  they  v/ili  in  that  Time  have  made 
new  Roots,  which  will  be  the  meft  fecure  Method  to 
have  them  fucceed;  during  their  Continuance  in 
the  Country,  they  fhould  have  no  Water,  uniefs  the 
Seafon  fhould  prove  very  hot  and  dry  ;  and,  in  that 
Cafe,  it  fhould  be  given  fparingly ;  but  after  they  are 
put  on  board  the  Ship,  they  muft  not  have  any  Moif¬ 
ture  whatever;  therefore  it  will  be  a  good  Method  to 
cover  the  Plants  with  Tarpaulin,  to  keep  off  the  Spray 
of  the  Sea  in  bad  Weather,  and  to  expofe  them  at  all 
Times  to  the  open  Air,  when  the  Sea  is  calm.  By  ob- 
ferving  thefe  Directions,  the  Plants  may  be  brought 
to  England  in  good  Health,  provided  they  are  brought 
in  Summer. 

Some  of  the  large  Plants  which  have  been  brought  to 
England ,  have  been  more  than  a  Yard  in  Girt,  and  near 
two  Feet  high,  including  their  Caps ;  but  I  have  been 
informed  by  feveral  Perfons  who  have  refided  in  the 
Wef -Indies,  that  there  are  Plants  near  twice  as  large. 

The  3d  Sort  was  brought  to  England  by  Dr.  William 
Houjloun ,  who  procured  the  Plants  from  Mexico  ;  but  as 
they  had  a  long  Paffage,  and  received  Wet,  they  were 
decayed  before  they  arrived,  from  the  Remains  of  them 
which  were  left,  they  appeared  to  be  the  moft  lingu¬ 
lar  of  all  the  Species  yet  known.  This  has  two  Or¬ 
ders  of  Thorns;  one  of  which  are  ftrait,  and  fet  on  at 
the  Joints  in  Clufters,  fpreading  out  from  the  Center 
each  Way  like  a  Star  ;  and  in  the  Middle  of  each  Clus¬ 
ter  is  produced  one  broad  flat  Thorn,  near  two  Inches 
in  Length,  which  ftands  ere&,  is  recurved  at  the  Point, 
and  of  a  brownifh  red  Colour.  Thefe  Thorns  are,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Mexico ,  fet  in  Gold  or  Silver,  and 
made  ufe  of  for  picking  their  Teeth ;  and  the  Plant  is 
by  them  called  Vifnaga ,  i.  e.  Toothpick. 

The  Sort  with  fpiral  Ribs,  and  that  with  white  Spines, 
I  received  from  Antigua,  with  the  common  Sort ;  but 
whether  thefe  are  only  accidental  Varieties,  arifing  from 
the  fame  Seeds,  or  real  different  Species,  I  cannot  take 
upon  me  to  determine,  fince,  in  this  Country,  they  arc 
very  rarely  propagated  by  Seeds ;  nor  could  I  obferve, 
in  the  feveral  Years  I  have  had  thefe  Plants  under  my 
Care,  there  was  the  leaft  Difpofition  in  either  of  them 
to  produce  Fruit ;  when,  at  the  fame  Time,  the  com¬ 
mon  large  Sort  produced  Plenty  of  Fruit  out  of  their 
Caps  every  Year,  from  the  Seeds  of  which  I  raifed 
fome  young  Plants ;  but  although  fome  of  thefe  have 
grown  to  a  confiderable  Size,  yet  none  of  them  have  as 
yet  produced  Caps,  and  confequcntly  no  Fruit. 

The  5  th  Sort  produces  Quantities  of  Fruit  annually; 
and  as  the  Seeds  grow  very  readily,  it  is  now'  very  com¬ 
mon ;  for  if  the  Fruit  is  permitted  to  drop  upon  the 
Earth  of  the  Pots,  and  that  is  not  difturbed.  Plenty  of 
Plants  will  come  up  without  any  farther  Trouble;  thefe 
Seedling  Plants  may  be  taken  up  as  foon  as  they  are  of 
a  proper  Size  to  remove,  and  planted  6  or  7  of  them 
into  a  fmall  Halfpenny  Pot,  where  they  may  ftand  one 
Year ;  by  which  Time  they  will  be  large  enough  to  be 
each  planted  in  a  feparate  Pot,  and  afterward  they  will 
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make  great  Progrcfs,  efpecially  if  they  are  plunged  in¬ 
to  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark  in  Summer;  for  although 
this  Sort  is  much  more  hardy  than  the  large  Kind,  and 
may  be  preferved  in  a  moderate  Stove,  yet  the  Plants 
will  not  make  near  the  Progrefs  as  thofe  which  are 
kept  in  a  greater  Degree  of  Heat.  This  Sort  will  con¬ 
tinue  many  Years  with  proper  Care,  and  the  Plants 
will  grow  a  Foot  high,  or  more;  but  w'hen  they  are 
fo  tall,  the  lower  Part  of  them  is  not  fo  lightly,  their 
Green  being  decayed,  and  the  Spines  changed  to  a  dark 
dirty  Colour,  they  appear  as  if  dead  ;  fo  that  the  upper 
Part  of  th.de  old  Plants  only  feem  to  have  Life  ;  where¬ 
as  the  Plants  of  middling  Size  appear  healthy  from  Top 
to  Bottom.  The  Flowers  appear  in  July  and  Augnjl', 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Fruit  quite  round  the  Plant,  which 
are  of  a  fine  leaflet  Colour,  and  continue  frefh  on  the 
Plants  through  the  Winter,  which  renders  them  very 
■beautiful  at  that  Seafon.  In  Spring,  when  the  Fruit  fhri- 
vels,  and  becomes  dry,  the  Seeds  will  be  ripe,  and  may 
then  be  rubed  out,  and  fown  upon  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth  in  fmall  Pots  ;  which  fhould  be  plunged  in  a  hot 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark  to  bring  up  the  Plants. 

The  6th  Sort  is  but  little  larger  than  the  5th,  grow¬ 
ing  nearly  in  the  fame  Form  ;  but  produces  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  young  Plants  from  the  Sides,  by  which  it  is  in- 
creafed.  This  Sort  produces  Tufts  of  a  foft  white  Down, 
upon  the  Knobs,  and  alfo  between  them  at  every  Joint; 
which  makes  the  whole  Plant  appear  as  if  it  was  covered 
with  fine  Cotton.  The  Flowers  of  this  Sort  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  between  the  Knobs,  round  the  Sides  of  the 
Plants ;  which  are  in  Shape  and  Colour  very  much  like 
thofe  of  the  5th  Sort,  but  larger.  Thefe  Flowers  are 
not  fucceeded  by  Fruit,  at  leaf!  all  thofe  under  my  Care, 
although  they  have  produced  Plenty  of  Flowers  for  fome 
Years ;  but  from  the  fame  Places  where  the  Flowers 
have  appeared,  young  Plants  have  thru  ft  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  Seafon.  Thefe  young  Plants  I  have  taken  off,  and 
laving  them  to  dry  for  two  or  three  Days,  I  have  plant¬ 
ed  them,  and  they  fucceeded  very  well. 

All  the  Species  of  this  Genus  are  Plants  of  a  fingular 
Structure ;  but  efpecially  the  larger  Kinds  of  them, 
which  appear  like  a  large  flefhy  green  Melon,  with  deep 
Ribs,  fet  2II  over  with  llrong  fharp  Thorns,  and  when 
the  Plants  are  cut  through  the  Middle,  their  Jnfide  is  no¬ 
thing  but  a  foft,  green,  flefhy  Subftance,  very  full  of 
Moifture.  I  have  been  affured  by  Perfons  of  Credit, 
who  lived  in  the  Wejl-Jndies ,  that  in  Times  of  great 
Drought,  the  Cattle  repair  to  the  barren  Rocks,  which 
are  covered  with  thefe  Plants,  and  after  ripping  up  the 
large  Plants  with  their  Horns,  fo  as  to  tear  off  the  out- 
fule  Skin  with  the  Thorns,  they  have  greedily  devour¬ 
ed  all  the  flefhy  mold  Parts,  which  afforded  them  both 
Meat  and  Drink;  but  how  any  Animal  fhould  attack 
Plants,  fo  well  defended  by  ftrong  Thoms,  which  are 
as  hard  and  ft  iff  as  Whalebone,  or  any  other  bony  Sub- 
ftar.ee,  is  difficult  to  conceive ;  hor  could  any  Thing 
but  Diftrefs  for  Moifture  tempt  them  to  venture  among 
thefe  troublcfome  Plants  to  fearch  for  Relief,  fince  they 
muff  encounter  with  many  Difficulties,  before  they  could 
End  a  Method  cf  diflodging  the  Thorns. 

The  Fruit  of  all  the  Sorts  of  Melon  Thirties,  are  eat¬ 
en  by  ‘.he  Inhabitants  of  the  JVeJl-Jndks  ;  there  is  ficarce 
a  ay  Difference  in  the  Fruits  of  all  the  Kinds  I  have  yet 


feen,  either  in  Size,  Shape,  Colour,  or  Tarte.  They 
are  about  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  in  Length,  of  a  ta¬ 
per  Form,  drawing  to  a  Point  at  the  Bottom  next 
the  Plant,  but  blunt  at  the  Top,  where  the  Empale- 
ment  of  the  Flower  was  fituated.  The  Tarte  is  an 
agreeable  Acid,  which  is  grateful  in  a  hot  Country. 

All  the  Sorts  of  thefe  Plants  require  a  very  good 
Stove  to  preferve  them  through  the  Winter  in  England ; 
nor  fhould  they  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air  in  Summer, 
for  although  they  may  continue  fair  to  outward  Ap¬ 
pearance,  when  expofed  abroad,  yet  they  will  imbibe 
Moifture,  which  will  caufe  them  to  rot  foon  after  they 
are  removed  into  the  Stove.  This  is  frequently  the 
Cafe  ofi  thofe  Plants  which  are  brought  from  Abroad, 
which  have  a  fair  healthy  Appearance  at  their  firft  Arri¬ 
val,  but  focn  after  decay,  and  this  happens  very  fudden- 
ly;  fcarce  any  Appearance  of  Diforder  will  be  feen,  till 
the  whole  Plant  is  killed  ;  which,  in  a  few  Hours  Time, 
has  often  been  their  Fate,  when  they  have  been  placed  in 
die  Stove. 

If  thefe  Plants  are  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tan¬ 
ners  Bark  in  Summer,  it  will  greatly  forward  them  in 
their  Growth  ;  but  when  this  is  pra&ifed,  there  fhould 
be  fcarce  any  Water  given  to  the  Plants,  for  the  Moi¬ 
fture  which  they  will  imbibe  from  the  Fermentation  of 
the  Tan,  will  be  fufficient,  and  more  would  caufe  them 
to  rot.  The  heft  Method  to  preferve  all  the  large 
Kinds  is,  in  Winter,  to  place  the  Pots,  either  upon  the 
Top  of  the  Flues,  or,  very  near  them,  that  they  may 
have  the  warmed  Place  of  the  Stove;  and  during  that 
Seafon,  never  give  them  any  Water,  but  when  the  Sea¬ 
fon  comes  for  leaving  out  the  Fire  in  the  Stove,  to  re¬ 
move  them  into  a  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  which  will 
foon  fet  them  in  a  growing  State,  and  recover  their 
Verdure.  The  Soil  in  which  thefe  fhould  be  planted, 
mull  be  of  a  Tandy  Nature,  and  if  mixed  with  fome  dry 
Lime  Rubbilh,  it  will  be  rtill  better.  In  the  Bottom  of 
the  Pots  fhould  be  placecj^ fome  Stones,  in  order  to  drain 
off  any  Moifture  which  maybe  in  the  Earth;  for  as 
thefe  Plants  naturally  grow  upon  the  hot  dry  burning 
Rocks,  which  have  no  Earth,  and,  were  it  not  for  thefe 
Plants,  would  be  abfolutely  barren,  we  muff  imitate 
their  natural  Soil  as  near  as  poflible,  making  fome  Al¬ 
lowance  for  the  Difference  of  Climate. 

The  great  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds;  which 
muft  be  fown  and  managed,  as  the  fmaller  Sort ;  but  as 
the  Plants  which  are  raifed  from  Seeds  in  England,  will  be 
fome  Years  in  arriving  to  any  confiderable  Size,  it  will 
be  much  the  beft  Way  to  procure  fome  Plants  from  the 
W'ejl-Indies ;  and  if  they  arrive  here  in  any  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Months,  that  there  may  be  Time  for  them  to  get 
new  Root  before  the  Cold  comes  on  in  Autumn,  they 
will  more  certainly  fiicceed.  When  the  Plants  come  over, 
it  will  be  proper  to  take  them  out  of  the  Earth  as  foon 
as  poflible,  and  lay  them  in  the  Stove,  upon  the  Shelves, 
to  dry  3  or  4  Days ;  and  when  they  are  planted,  they 
fhould  be  plunged  into  a  good  warm  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  to  promote  their  making  new  Roots.  In  this 
Bed  they  may  remain  till  the  Beginning  of  Ochber,  when 
they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  treated  in  the 
Manner  before  directed. 

The  two  fmall  Sorts  propagate  fo  faff  in  England,  as 
to  render  it  unneceflary  to  Import  them ;  for  whoever 
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hath  a  mind  to  be  flocked  with  them,  may  be  foon  fup- 
plied  ;  the  5th  Sort  from  Seeds,  and  the  6th  from  the 
young  Plants  thrufl  out  from  the  Side  of  the  old. 

C/ESALPINA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  9.  Brafiletto. 

'This  Plant  was  named  by  Father  Plumier,  who  difcover- 
ed  it,  in  Plonour  of  Andreas  Csefalpinus,  an  eminent  Bota- 
nifi,  one  of  the  firfl  Writers  on  a  Method  of  ciajpng  Plants. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  an  Empalement  of  one  Leaf  which  is  cut  into 
five  Segments ;  the  two  upper  being  equal,  the  two^lateral 
Segments  are  fmaller,  and  the  lower  one  ( or  Keel )  large 
and  fringed.  \ The  Flower  hath  five  Petals,  fttuated  like  thofe 
of  the  Butterfly  Flo  wers.  It  hath  ten  declining  Stamina 
which  are  diflinfi ,  and  terminated  by  roundifh  Summits.  It 
bath  an  oblong  Germen  fupporting  a flngle  Style  the  Length 
of  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  a  blunt  Stigma.  The  Empale¬ 
ment  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  compreffcd  Pod,  with 
one  Cell  inclofing  three  or  four  compreffed  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  C-ffiSALPINA  foliis  duplicato-pinnatis,  foliolis  emar- 
ginatis,  fioribus  decandris.  Caefalpina  with  doubly  wing¬ 
ed  Leaves,  whofe  fmall  Leaves  are  indented  at  the  End, 
and  Flowers  with  ten  Stamina.  This  is  the  Pfeudo-fan- 
talum  croceum.  Sloan.  Hifl.  Jam.  Saffron-coloured  Ba- 
flard  Saunders,  commonly  called  Brafiletto. 

2.  C A;  S  A  L P I N  A  fohis  duplicato-pinnatis  foliolis  ovatis 
integerrimis  fioribus  pentendriis.  Caefalpina  with  doubly 
winged  Leaves,  whofe  fmall  Leaves  are  oval  and  entire, 
and  Flowers  with  five  Stamina.  This  is  the  Ccefalpina 
polyphylla  aculeis  horrida.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  28.  Many 
leaved  Caefalpina  with  horrid  Thorns. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  the  Tree  which  affords  the  Brafiletto 
Wood,  much  ufed  in  Dying.  It  grows  naturally  in 
the  warmeft  Parts  of  America,  from  whence  the  Wood 
is  imported,  and  the  Demand  for  it  has  been  fo  great, 
that  there  are  no  Trees  left  in  any  of  the  Britiflj  Colo¬ 
nies,  exceeding  8  Inches  in  Diameter,  and  15  Feet  in 
Height.  It  hath  very  flender  Branches  armed  with  re¬ 
curved  Thorns.  The  Leaves  are  winged,  branching  out 
into  many  Divifions,  each  being  garnifhed  with  fmall 
oval  Lobes  indented  at  the  Top,  and  placed  oppofite. 
The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Side  of  the  Branch,  and  are  terminated  by  a  loofe  pyra¬ 
midal  Spike  of  white  Flowers,  fhaped  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  the  Butterfly  Kind,  having  ten  Stamina  much 
longer  than  the  Petals,  and  terminated  by  roundifh  yel¬ 
low  Summits.  The  Germen  becomes  along  comp  veiled 
Pod,  with  one  Cell  inclofing  feveral  oval  flat  Seeds. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  fame  Countries 
with  the  firfl,  but  is  of  larger  Size  :  It  fends  out  many 
weak  irregular  Branches,  armed  with  fhort  flrong  up¬ 
right  Thorns.  The  Leaves  branch  out  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner,  but  the  Lobes  (or  fmall  Leaves)  are  oval  and  entire. 
'Fhe  Flowers  are  produced  in  long  Spikes,  and  are  varie¬ 
gated  with  red:  Thefe  have  each  but  five  Stamina, 
therefore;  according  to  Linnaeus's  Syftem,  fhould  not 
be  ranged  in  this  Clafs ;  but  as  in  all  the  other  Cha¬ 
racters  they  agree,  I  have  continued  them  together. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  Town  in  fmall  Poes  filled  with  light  rich  Earth  early 
in  the  ripring,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  obferving  to  water  the  Earth  as  often  as  it  ap¬ 
peals  dry,  in  order  to  promote  the  .Vegetation  of  the 


Seeds ;  and  if  the  Nights  fhould  prove  cold,  the  Glaf- 
fes  of  the  hot  Bed  fhould  be  covered  with  Mats,  to 
keep  the  Bed  in  a  moderate  Warmth.  In  about  fix 
Weeks  after,  the  Plants  will  begin  to  appear,  when 
they  mufl  be  carefully  cleared  from  Weeds,  and  fre¬ 
quently  refrefhed  with  Water;  and,  in  warm  Weather, 
the  Glafles  of  the  hot  Bed  fhould  be  raifed  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Day,  to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants,  which 
will  greatly  flrengthen  them,  otherwife  they  are  apt  to 
draw  up  weak.  When  the  Plants  are  about  3  Inches 
high,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  Pots, 
and  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled 
with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed 
again,  obferving  to  water,  and  fereen  them  from  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun,  until  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  af¬ 
ter  which,  the  Glafles  of  the  hot  Bed  fhould  be  raifed 
every  Day,  in  Proportion  to  the  Heat  of  the  Weather, 
to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants  ;  and  they  mufl  be  duly 
watered,  and  kept  clear  from  Weeds.  In  this  hot  Bed 
the  Plants  may  remain  till  Autumn,  when  they  fhould 
be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Bark 
Bed,  where  they  may  have  Room  to  grow.  Thefe  Plants 
being  tender,  fhould  always  be  kept  in  the  Bark  Stove, 
and  have  a  moderate  Share  of  Pleat  in  the  Winter ;  and 
being  placed  among  other  tender  exotick  Plants  of  the 
fame  Country,  will  afford  an  agreeable  Variety. 

CAINITO.  See  Chryfophyllum. 

CAKILE,  Sea  Rocket.  See  Bunias. 

CALABA,  Indian  Maftich  Tree.  See  Cornus. 
CALAMINTHA.  See  Me! iff u 
CALCEOLUS,  Ladies  Slipper.  See  Cypripedium. 
CALENDULA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  885.  Caltha.  Town. 
Calendula,  Rati  Metb.  Plant.  36.  Marigold. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  compound  radiated  Flower,  confjling  of  her¬ 
maphrodite  and  female  Florets,  included  in  a  common  flngle 
Empalement,  the  Border  or  Rays  being  compofed  of  female 
Florets,  which  are  flretchcd  out  on  one  Side  like  a  7  ongue, 
which  forms  the  Ray  ;  thefe  have  no  Stamina,  but  an  ob¬ 
long  three  cornered  Germen,  fupporting  a  flender  Style , 
crowned  by  two  reflexed  Stigma.  The  hermaphrodite  Flow¬ 
ers ,  which  are  in  the  Center,  and  compofe  the  Difk ,  are 
tubulous  and  quinquefld,  having  five  fhort  flender  Stamina 
terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits.  The  Germen  is  fttuated 
under  the  Petal,  Jupporting  a  /lender  Style  crowned  by  an 
obtiife  bifid  Stigma.  Thefe  Flowers  are  barren,  but  the 
female  Flowers  are  each  fuccecded  by  one  oblong  incurved 
Seed,  with  angular  Membranes. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Calendula  foliis  line  a  ri -lanceolatis  femiamptexi- 
caulibus,  feminibus.  echinatis.  Marigold  with  narrow 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  half  embracing  the  Stalk,  and 
prickly  Seeds.  Caltha  arvenfis.  C.  B.  P.  Field  Marigold; 
and  Caltha  minima.  I.  B.  The  leail  Marigold. 

2.  Calendula  foliis  lanceolatis  glabrls,  radiis  forum 
latioribus  minimi  dentatis.  Marigold  with  linooth  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  the  Rays  of  the  Flower  broad,  and  a 
little  indented.  This  is  the  Caltha  media  folio  longo  ci - 
aired,  fore  pal! i do.  Bob.  Middle  Marigold  with  a  long 
Afh-coloured  Leaf,  and  a  pale  Flower. 

3.  Calendula  jnnnlbus  radii  cymb  if  or  mi bus  echina- 
ti’s,  difei  bicornlbus.  Hort.  Cliff.  425.  Marigold  with 
Boat- fhaped  prickly  Seeds  in  the  Border,  and  thofe  in 
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the  Ceftter  bicorned.  Caltba  vulgaris.  Common  Mari¬ 
gold. 

4.  Calendula  foliis  lanceolatis  denticulatis,  peduncu¬ 
lis  filiformibus.  Hart.  Upfal.  274.  Marigold  with  Spear- 
fhaped  indented  Leaves,  and  {lender  Foot  Stalks.  This 
is  the  Caltba  Africana  flare  intus  albo  extus  violaceo. 
Tourn.  Injl,  R.  H.  499.  African  Marigold  with  a  Flow¬ 
er  white  within,  and  Violet  Colour  without. 

5.  CALENDULA  foliis  lanceolatis  fmuato-dentatis  caule 
nudo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  922.  Marigold  with  ilnuated  in¬ 
dented  Spear-fnaped  Leaves,  and 'a  naked  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Caltba  Africana  fore  intus  albc,  extus  leviter  viola¬ 
ceo,  famine  piano  cordato.  Bcerb.  Ind.  alt.  1.  p.  113.  Af¬ 
rican  Marigold  with  a  Flower  white  within,  a  light 
Violet  Colour  without,  and  flat  Heart-fhaped  Seeds. 

6.  Calendula  foliis  lanceolatis  dentatis  pedunculis  fu- 
perne  incraffatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  274.  Marigold  with  inden¬ 
ted  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Foot  Stalk  fwelling.  This  is  the  Cardifpermum  Africa- 
num  pubefeens.  Vaill.  Mem.  Acad.  Sc.  1724.  African 
Heart  Seed  with  downy  cut  Leaves  and  a  fmall  Flower. 

7.  Calendula  foliis  linearibus  fubintegerrimis  caule 
fubnudo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  922.  Marigold  with  narrow 
entire  Leaves,  and  a  naked  Stalk.  This  is  the  Caltba 
Africana  foliis  Croci  angufis ,  forum  petalis  externe  pur¬ 
pura  feentibus,  interne  albis.  Boerb.  hid.  alt.  I.  p.  113.  Af¬ 
rican  Marigold  with  narrow  Saffron  Leaves,  the  Petals 
of  the  Fk>wer  purplifh  without,  and  white  within. 

8.  Calendula  foliis  obverse  ovatis  denticulatis,  caule 
fruticofo  perenni.  Prod.  Leyd L  531.  Marigold  with  ob- 
v.erfe  oval  indented  Leaves,  and  a  perennial  fhrubby  Stalk. 

9.  Calendula  foliis  oppoftis pinnatifdis a fperis,fub- 
tus  incanis  ,ramis  decumbent  thus,  pedunculis  nudis.  Marigold 
with  rough  pinnatifid  Leaves,  growing  oppofite,  which 
are  white  on  their  under  Side,  trailing  Branches,  and  na¬ 
ked  Foot  Stalks.  Caltba  Americana  fare  luteo.  Houf.  Ame¬ 
rican  Marigold  with  cut  Leaves,  and  a  yellow  Flower. 

10.  Calendula  caule  ere  Ho  ramofc,  foliis  oblongis  op¬ 
poftis  birfutis ,  foribus  lateralibus.  Marigold  with  an 
upright  branching  Stalk,  oblong  hairy  Leaves  growing 
oppofite,  and  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Caltba  Americana  erefla,  &  birfuta , 
fore  parvo  ocbroluco.  Houf.  MJf. 

The  iff  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
Spain,  and  Italy  ;  it  rifes  with  a  flender  branching  Stalk, 
which  fpreads  near  the  Ground,  and  is  garnifhed  with 
narrow,  Spear-fhaped,  hairy  Leaves,  half  furrounding 
the  Stalk  at  their  Bafe  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  at 
the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  upon  long  naked  Foot 
Stalks ;  thefe  are  very  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  Co¬ 
lour  ;  the  Rays  are  very  narrow,  as  are  alfo  the  Leaves 
of  the  Empalement.  The  Seeds  are  long,  narrow,  and  on 
their  Outfide  armed  with  Prickles.  The  Root  is  annual, 
and  perifhes  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe.  If  the  Seeds 
are  permitted  to  fcatter,  there  will  be  a  frefh  fupply  of 
young  Plants :  So  that  from  May ,  when  the  Flowers 
firft  appear,  till  the  Froft  puts  a  Stop  to  them,  there 
will  be  a  Succeffion  of  Plants  in  flower.  Several  Bota- 
nifts  fuppofe  the  common  Marigold,  cultivated  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  to  be  only  a  Variety  of  this,  arifing  from  Culture  ; 
but  I  have  cultivated  this  in  the  Garden  more  than 
thirty  Years,  without  finding  the  leaff  Alteration  ;  there¬ 
fore  Cannot  doubt  of  its  being  a  diftinCt  Species. 


The  2d  Sort  I  gathered  in  the  Garden  a frLcyden, 
where  it  had  been  feveral  Years  cultivated  without  al¬ 
tering  ;  the  Leaves  are  fmooth,  and  much  larger  thaw 
thofe  of  the  former,  but  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the 
common  Marigold  ;  the  Flowers  are  of  a  middle  Size 
between  them,  of  a  very  pale  jellow  Colour.  This  is 
alfo  an  annual  Plant  ;  if  the  Seeds  are  permited  to  fcat¬ 
ter,  there  will  beaconftant  Supply  of  young  Plants. 

The  3d  Sort  is  the  common  Marigold,  which  is  cul¬ 
tivated  for  Ufe  in  the  Gardens  ;  this  is  fo  well  known, 
as  to  require  no  Defcription.  Of  this  there  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Varieties  ;  the  common  fugle ;  the  double  flowering ; 
the  largef  very  double  Flower  ;  the  double  Lemon-coloured 
Flower ;  the  greater  and  f mailer  Childing  Marigold. 

Thefe  Varieties  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally 
obtained  from  the  Seeds  of  the  common  Marigold ;  but 
thefe  Differences  continue,  if  the  Seeds  are  properly 
faved  ;  nor  have  I  ever  obferved  the  common  Sort  ap¬ 
proaching  toeiiherof  thefe,  where  they  have  been  long 
cultivated  in  the  greateft  Plenty;  but  as  the  two  child¬ 
ing  Marigolds,  and  the  largeft  double,  are  fubjeCt  to 
degenerate,  where  Care  is  not  taken  in  faving  their  Seeds, 
fo  I  conclude  they  are  not  diftinct  Species.  The  bell 
Way  to  preferve  thefe  Varieties,  is  to  pull  up  all  the 
Plants,  whole  Flowers  are  lei's  double,  as  foon  as  they 
appear,  that  they  may  not  impregnate  the  others  with 
their  Farina,  and  fave  the  Seeds  from  the  largcll  and 
moll  double  Flowers  ;  the  childing  Sort  fhould  be  fown 
by  itfelf,  in  a  feparate  Part  of  the  Garden,  and  the 
Seeds  faved  from  the  large  Center  Flowers  only,  not 
from  the  fmall  ones  which  come  from  the  Fmpulemcnt, 
for  the  Seeds  of  thefe  are  apt  to  change. 

The  Seeds  may  be  lovvn  in  March  or  April,  where 
the  Plants  are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other 
Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds  and  thin 
the  Plants,  leaving  them  ten  Inches  alunder,  that  their 
Branches  may  ha\c  Room  to  fpread.  Thefe  Plants  will 
begin  to  flower  in  June,  and  continue  until  the  Froft 
kills  them.  The  feeds  ripen  in  Auguf  and  September , 
which,  if  permited  to  fcatter,  will  furniih  a  Supply  of 
young  Plants  in  the  Spring  ;  but  as  thefe  will  be  a  Mix¬ 
ture  of  bad  and  good,  fo  the  bell  Method  is  to  fave 
the  beft  Seeds,  and  low  each  of  the  Varieties  diftinct, 
which  is  the  fine  Way  to  have  them  in  Perfection. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  firft  brought  to  Hol¬ 
land,  and  from  thence  have  communicated  to  mod  of 
the  curious  Gardens  in  Europe.  This  Plant  is  annual, 
and  perifhes  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  perfected. 

The  lower  Leaves  are  oblong,  Spear-fhaped,  and  deep¬ 
ly  indented  on  their  Edges;  they  are  flefhy,  and  of  a 
pale  green  Colour.  The  Stalks  are  produced  on  every 
Side  the  Root,  which  decline  toward  the  Ground,  and 
are  from  fix  to  eight  Inches  long,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  Leaves  from  the  Bottom,  to  within  two  Inches 
of  the  Top.  The  Leaves  on  the  Stalks  are  much  nar¬ 
rower,  and  more  indented  than  thofe  at  the  Root.  The 
upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  very  flender,  upon  which 
reils  one  Flower,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  Ma¬ 
rigold,  having  a  purple  Bottom;  and  the  Rays  (or  Bor¬ 
der)  of  the  Flower  are  of  a  Violet  Colour  on  their  Out¬ 
fide,  and  of  a  pure  white  within  ;  thefe  open  when  the 
Sun  fhines,  but  fhut  up  in  the  Evening,  and  remain  (o  in 
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cloudy  Weather;  when  the  Flower  decays  the  Pedicle 
(or  Foot  Stalk)  becomes  weak,  and  the  Head  hangs 
down,  during  the  Formation  and  Growth  of  the  Seeds; 
but  when  they  are  fully  ripe,  the  Foot  Stalk  rifes  again, 
and  the  Head  of  the  Seeds  Hand  upright. 

The  5th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Capej>f  Good  Hope. 
This  is  aifo  an  annual  Plant,  and  has  much  the  Appear¬ 
ance  of  the  former,  but  the  Leaves  are  more  deeply  in¬ 
dented;  the  Stalks  grow  about  the  fame  Length;  the 
Flower  is  a  little  (mailer,  and  the  Outfide  of  the  Rays 
of  a  fainter  purple  Colour.  The  Seeds  of  this  are 
Hat  and  Heart-(haped,  but  the  former  long  and  narrow. 

The  6th  Sort  wras  brought  from  the  fame  Country, 
and  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  the  Leaves  are  much  longer 
than  thofeof  either  the  former  Sorts,  and  broader  at  the 
End;  they  are  regularly  indented  near  the  Root,  but 
thofe  on  the  Stalks  have  but  few  and  (hallow  Indentures. 
The  Stalks  are  much  longer  and  thicker  than  thofe  of 
the  former  ;  and  at  the  Top,  juft  above  the  Flower., 
(well  larger  than  below ;  the  Flower  is  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  the  other  Sorts,  but  is  of  the  fame  Colour. 
Thefe  Plants  flower  in  June,  July,  and  Augujl,  and  their 
Seeds  ripen  about  fix  Weeks  after  ;  fo  that  they  muft  be. 
gathered  at  different  Times,  as  they  come  to  Maturity.. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  fown  in  Spring, 
in  Borders,  where  the  Plants  are  defigned  to  remain,  for 
they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well ;  therefore  they 
may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner,  and  fown  at  the 
fame  Time,  with  Candy  Tuft,  Venus  Looking  Glafs, 
and  other  hardy  annual  Plants,  puting  4  or  5  See'ds  in 
each  Patch  ;  if  they  all  grow,  there  fhould  not  be.more 
than  two  Plants  left ;  after  this  they  require  no  farther 
Care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds.  If  the  Seeds 
of  thefe  Plants  are  permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will 
come  up  without  Care  ;  and  thefe  will  dower  earlier 
than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring. 

The  7th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  fame  Country.  This 
*3  a  perennial  Plant,  which  divides  near  the  Root,  into 
feveral  tufted  Pleads,  clofely  covered  with  long  grafiy 
Leaves,  coming  out  on  every  Side  without  Order ; 
fome  of  thefe  have-  one  or  two  Indentures  on  their 
Edges;  but  the  mofl>  Part  are  entire.  From  between 
the  Leaves  arife  naked  Foot  Stalks,  about  nine  Inches 
long,  fuftaining  one  Flower  at  the  L°P>  about  the  Size 
of  the  common  Marigold,  having. a  purple  Bottom;  the 
Rays  are  alfo  purple  without,  but  of  a  pure  white 
within.  Thefe  expand  when  the  Sun  fhines,,  but  al¬ 
ways  clofe  in  the  Evening,  and  in  cloudy  Weather. 
The  general  Seafon  of  their  Beauty  is  in  April  and  -May, 
when  (hey.  have  the  greatefl  Number  of.  Flowers  upon 
them ;  but  there  is  a  Succeffion  ©f  Flowers  till  late  in 
the  Autumn,  though  not  in  fo  great  Plenty.  This 
Sort  doth  not  often  produce  good  Seeds  in  Europe,  but 
it  is  eafily  propagated  by  Slips  taken  off  from  the  Heads, 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  is  praCtifed  for  Thrift.  They 
may  be  planted  any  Time  in  Summer,  in  Pots  filled 
with  -  light  frefh  Earth,  which  may  be  plunged  unto  a 
very  moderate-  hot  Bed,  to  forward,  their  puting  out 
Roots,  or  the  Pots  may  be  funk  :.n  the  Ground  up  to 
their  Rims,  and  covered  with  a  Melon  Glafs,  which, 
in  the  Middle  of  dimmer,  will  an  fiver  full  as  well, 
but  in  the  Spring.  r;r  Auim-m,  the  former  Method  is 
to  bP  preferred  When  thefe  are  planted,  the  Glafies 


mud  be  (haded  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  and  the  Slips 
mud  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water,  but  it  mud 
not  be  given  them  too  liberally,  for  much  Wet  will 
rot  them :  after  they  have  got  drong  Roots,  they  fhould 
be  each  planted  into  feparate  fmall  Pots,  filled  with 
frefh  light  Earth,  and  placed  in  a  (hady  Situation,  till 
they  have  taken  freih  Root,  when  they  may  be  placed 
in  the  open  Air,  in  a  (heltered  Situation,  where  they 
may  remain  till  Autumn,  and  then  (hould  be  placed  in 
a  dry  airy  Glafs  Cafe,  for  the  Winter  Seafon,  or  un¬ 
der  a  common  hot  Bed  Frame;  for  thefe  Plants  do  not 
thrive  in  artificial  Heat,  they  only  require  Prote&ion 
fromFrod  and  Wet,  and  fhould  enjoy  the  Air  at  all 
Times  when  the  Weather  is  mild.  The  Seeds  of  this- 
Sort  are  Heart- fhaped,  like  thofe  of  the  5  th.  I  have 
had  one  or  two  Heads  of  them  ripen  in  a  Seafon,  but 
this  is  rare  y.  and  if  the  Seeds  are  not-  fown  in  Autumn,, 
they  feldom  grow.. 

The  8th  Sort  has  been  introduced  into  the  Dutch  Gar¬ 
dens  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  was  fent  me 
by  Dr.  Van  Royen,  Profe-ffor  of  Botany  at  Leyden.  It 
hath  a  (lender,  fhrubby,  perennial  Stalk,  which  rifes  to 
the  Height  of  feven  or  eight  Feet,  but  requires  Sup¬ 
port;  it  fends  out  a  great  Number  of  weak  Branches; 
from  the  Bottom  to  the  Top,  which  hang  downward, 
unlefs-  fupported.;  they  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves, 
having  fhort  flat  Foot  Stalks;. mod  of  thefe  are  (light¬ 
ly  indented  toward  the  Top,  and  many  of  them  are  en¬ 
tire;  they  are  of  a  fhining  green  Colour  on  their  upper 
Side,  but  paler  underneath ;  the  Flowers  come  out  at 
the  End  of  the  Branches,,  on  fhort  naked  Foot  Stalks, 
and  are  in  Size  and  Colour  like  thofe  of  the  6th  Sort;, 
thefe  are  fometimes  fuoceeded  by  flat  Heart-fhaped 
Seeds.  The  Flowers  appear  all  the-  Summer. 

This  is  eafily  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which  may  be 
planted  any  Time  in  Summer  in  a  fhady  Border,  or 
otherwife  fhaded  with  Mats  in  the  Pleat  of  the  Day : 
In  five  or  fix  Weeks,  thefe  will  have  taken  Root,  when 
they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each  put  into  a 
feparate  Pot,  filled  with  light  Tandy  Earth,  but  not 
dunged,  and  placed  in  the  Shade  till  they  have-  taken 
frefh  Root ;  then  they  may  be  placed  with  other  hardy 
exotick  Plants  in  a  (heltered  Situation,  to  remain  till  the 
Frofit  begins,  when  they  muff  be  removed  into  the 
Green-houfe,  placing,  them  near  the  Windows  that 
they  may  enjoy  the  free  Air,  for  this  Plant  only  re¬ 
quires  Protection  from  Froft.  The  Earth  in  which 
thefe  are  planted,  fhould  be  light,  but  very,  poor,  for  in  - 
rich  Earth  they  grow  too  luxuriant,  and  feldom  flower. 

The  9th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  La  VeraCruz ,  by  the 
late  Dr.  Houjloun ,  where  he  found  it  growing,  naturally 
in  great  Plenty.  This  fends  out  many  herbaceous  Stalks 
from  the  Root,  which  are  hairy,  and  trail  on  the  Ground. 
The  Leaves  are  placed; by  Pairs  oppofite ;  thefe  are  long, 
narrow,  and  indented  on  their  Edges  in  two  or  three 
Places  oppofite. to  each  other,  fo  as  to  appear  like  three, 
five,  or  feven  Lobes They  are  rough,  and  of  a  deep 
green  on  their  upper  Side, but  hoary  on  their  under,  and 
are  covered,  with  flenderHairsPFrom  the  Divifions  of  the 
Branches  and  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  come  out  long 
naked  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  terminated  by  fingle  yel¬ 
low  Flowers,  about  the  Size  of  thofe  of  the  Field  Daify; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long,  flat,  rough  Seeds.  This 
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Plant  is  annual ;  the  Seeds:  mull  be  Town  hi' Spring  upon 
a  hot  Bed,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  \vith  light  Tandy  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving 
to  (hade  them  until  they  have  taken  new  Root,  then 
they  muft  have  Air  admitted  to  them  every  .Day,  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and  treated  as 
other  tender  Plants  from  the  Tame  Countries.  This 
flowers  in  Auguf,  and  the  Seeds,  ripen  in  October. 

The  ioth  Serf  fifes  with  ah  upright  Stalk,  about  8 
Thc'hes  high,  fending  out  flender  ftiff  Branches  on  every 
Side,  thofe  near  the  Ground  being  much  longer  than  the 
upper;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  hairy  Leaves 
without  Foot  Stalks,  placed  oppofite.  From  the  Wings 
of  the-Scalk,  arife  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Flower,  having 
two  fmall  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  juft  below  the  Flow¬ 
er,  which  hath  a  Tingle  Empalement,  like  the  other 
Species.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  yellowiftv  white  Colour. 
This  Sort  was  Tent  me  with  the  former  from  La  Vera 
Cruz.  It  is  an  annual  Plant,  and  requires  the  Tame 
Treatment  as  the  former  Sort. 

CALF’s  SNOUT.  See  Antirrhinum. 

CALLA.  Lin.  Gen,  Plant.  917-  Arum.  Pourn.  Injl . 
R.  H.  158.  Wake  Robin,  or  Ethiopian  Arum. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  large  open  Spatha  of  one  Leaf  -which  is  oval 
and  Heart-f Japed  ending  in  a  Pointy  is  coloured  and  per¬ 
manent.  It  bath  a  ftngle  upright  Spadix ,  to  -which  the 
Flowers  and  Fruit  adhere.  Phis  hath  male  and  female 
Flowers ,  intermixed  toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Club  ( or 
..Spadix ).  Pbe  male  Flowers  ccnftfl  of  many  very  port 
Stamind,  terminated  by  fmall  yellowip  Summits ;  the  fe¬ 
male  Flowers  have  a  tomprejfed  Style,  refling  upon  an  ob- 
tufe  Gerrnen ,  crowned  by  a  pointed  Stigma.  Phcfe  Flowers 
at  their  firfl  Appearance ,  have  a  fbort  green  Empalement , 
which  foon  falls  off,  leaving  the  Style  naked.  Phe  Gerrnen 
afterward  becomes  a  globular  pulpy  Fruit,  compreffed  on 
two  Sides ,  incloftng  two  or  three  obtufe  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Sort  of  this  Genus,  which  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Gardens,  viz. 

Cai.I,  A  fsliis  fagittato-cordatis, fpatbdCucullatd ,  fpadice 
fuperne  majculo.  Hort.  Cliff.  436.  Calla  with  Arrow-head¬ 
ed  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  a  hooded  Sheath,  and  male 
Flowers  fituated  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Spadix.  This 
is  the  Arum  Africanum  fore  albs  odorato.  Par.  Bat. 
Prod.  African  Arum  with  a  white  fweet  Flower. 

This  Plant  hath  thick  flefhy  tuberous  Roots,  which 
are  covered  with  a  thin  brown  Skin,  and  ftrike  down 
many  ftrong  flefhy  Fibres  into  the  Ground.  The 
Leaves  arife  in  Clufters,  having  Foot  Stalks  more  than 
a  Foot  long,  which  are  green  and  fucculent.  The 
Leaves  are  fhaped  like  the  Point  of  an  Arrow,  8  or  9 
Inches  in  Length,  and  of  a  fhining  green,  ending  in  a 
iharp  Point,  which  turns  backward  ;  between  the  Leaves 
arifes  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Flower,  which  is  thick, 
fmooth,  of  the  fame  Colour  as  the  Leaves,  rifes  above 
them,  and  is  terminated  by  a  Tingle  Flower,  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  Arum  ;  the  Hood  or  Spatha  being 
twifted  at  the  Bottom,  but  fpreads  open  at  the  Top,  and 
is  of  a  pure  white  Colour.  In  the  Center  of  this  is  fituat¬ 
ed  the  Spadix  or  Club,  which  is  of  an  herbaceous  yellow 
Colour,  upon  which  the  fmall  herbaceous  Flowers  are 
placed,  and  fo  clofely  joined,  as  that  the  male  and  female 
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Parts  are  very  difficult  to  diftinguifh,  without  the  AfTift- 
ance  of  Glaffes.  When  thefe  fade,  Part  of  thofe  which' 
are  fituated  at  the  Top  of  the  Club,  are  fnccecded  by 
roundifh  flefhy  Berries  compreffed  on  two  Sides,  each 
containing  two  or  three  Seeds. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  at  the1  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
but  has  been  long  an  Inhabitant  in  the  Eng l if  Gardens. 
It  propagates  very  faft  by  Offsets,  which  fhould  be  ta¬ 
ken  off  the  latter  Find  of  Auguf,  at  which  Time  the 
old  Leaves  decay  ;  but  this  Plant  is  never  deftifute  of 
Leaves,  for  before,  the  old  ones  decay,  there  are  young 
Leaves  produced,  which  advance  in  Height  all  the  Win¬ 
ter  ;  but  at  this  Seafon  the  Roots  are  in  their  moft  in- 
aflive  State.  Thefe  Roots  have  generally  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Offsets  about  them,  fo  that  unlefs  there  is  a 
want  of  them,  the  largeft  only  fhould  be  chofen,  which 
fhould  be  feparated  from  all  the  fmaller,  and  each  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  feparate  Pot,  filled  with  Kitchen  Garden  Earth, 
and  placed  with  other  hardy  exotick  Plants  in  the  open 
Air  til!  Autumn,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  Shel¬ 
ter  for  the  Winter  Seafon,  during  which  Time,  they 
muft  not  have  too  much  wet,  for  that  will  rot  the  Roots. 
This  Plant  is  fo  hardy 'as  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  mild 
Winters,  without  any  Cover,  if  they  are  planted  in 
■warm  Borders,  and  have  a  dry  Soil ;  but  with  a  little 
Shelter  in  hard  Froft.,  they  may  be  preferved  in  the 
open  Ground  very  well.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Auguf,  but  as  the  Roots  increafe  fo 
plentifully,  few  Perfons  care  to  fow  the  Seeds,  be- 
caufe  the  young  Plants  will  not  flower  in  lefs  than  three 
Years.  The  Flowers  of  this  Plant  have  but  little  Sweet- 
nefs,  although  by  Herman’’ s  Title,  it  fhould  have  a  very 
agreeable  Odour,  but  unlefs  a  Perfon  places  it  near  him, 
it  cannot  be  perceived.  I  have  frequently  received  the 
Seeds  of  this  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  have  al¬ 
ways  found  they  produced  the  fame  Sort. 

CALLACARPA.  See  Johnfonia. 

CALTHA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  623.  Populago,  Pourn. 
Injl.  Caltha  palufris,  Raij.  Metb.’jS.  Marfh  Marigold. 

The  Characters  are, 

Phe  Flower  hath  no  Empalement ,  but  is  compofed  of  five 
large  oval  Petals  which  fpread  open ,  and  are  concave.  It 
hath  a  great  Number  of  flender  Stamina,  which  are  Jhortcr 
than  the  Petals ,  and  terminated  by  obtufe  ereCI  Summits  : 
In  the  Center  there  are  feveral  oblong  compreffed  Gerrnen, 
which  have  no  Styles ,  but  are  crowned  by  fingle  Stigma. 
Phe  Gerrnen  afterward  become  fo  many  fbort  pointed 
Capfules,  containing  many  roundijb  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Caltha  foliis  orbiculatis  crenatis ,  fiore  major e. 
Marfh  Marigold  with  round  crenated  Leaves,  and  a 
larger  Flower.  This  is  the  Populago  fiore  majore.  Pourn. 
Inf.  273.  Populago  with  a  larger  Flower. 

2.  Caltha  foliis  orbiculato-cordatis  crenatis  flare  mi- 
nore.  Marfh  Marigold  with  round  Heart-fhaped  Leaves 
which  are  crenated,  and  a  fmaller  Flower. 

Thefe  two  Sorts  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame,  but  l 
have  never  obferved  either  of  them  to  vary,  either  in 
their  natural  Places  of  Growth,  or  when  they  are  re¬ 
moved  into  a  Garden.  They  both  grow  upon  moift 
boggy  Land,  in  many  Parts  of  England,  but  the  firfl 
is  the  moft  common  ;  of  this  there  is  a  Variety,  ^with 
very  double  Flowers,  which  for  its  Beauty  is  preferved 
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in  Gardens.  This  is  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots 
in  Autumn,  and  fhould  be  planted  in  a'  moift  Soil,  and 
a  fhady  Situation  ;  as  there  are  often  fpch  Places  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  where  few  other  Plants  will  thrive,  fo  thefe  may 
be  allowed  to  have  Room,  and  during  their  Seafon  of 
flowering,  will  afford  an  agreeable  Variety.  The  Sort 
with  double  Flowers,  doth  not  appear  fo  early  in  the 
Spring  as  the  fingle,  but  continues  much  longer  in  Beau¬ 
ty.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  if  the  Seafon  is  not  very 
warm,  will  continue  till  the  Middle  of  June. 

CALYX,  The  Cup  inclofing  the  Flower ;  it  is  alfo 
flyled  the  Empalement. 

CAMARA.  See  Lantana. 

CAMERARIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  18.  Tab.  29.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  264. 

This  Plant  was  fo  named  by  Father  Plunder,  in  Ho¬ 
nour  of  'Joachim  Camerarius ,  a  Phyfician  and  Botanifl 
of  Nuremberg  ;  who  publifhed  an  Edition  of  Matthiolus , 
in  Latin  and  High  Dutch,  with  new  Figures  of  the 
Plants,  and  many  Obfervations. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flo  wer  hath  a  fkort  permanent  Empalement  of  one 
Ijcaf  cut  into  five  acute  Segments  at  the  Top  :  The  Flower 
is  of  one  Leaf ,  Salver- fbaped,  havin’-  a  long  cylindrical 
Tube  at  Bottom ,  which  is  enlarged  above,  and  divided  at 
the  Top  into  five  acute  Segments,  which  fpread  horizon¬ 
tally.  It  hath  five  fhort  inf  ex.’ d  Stamina,  terminated  by 
ebtufe  membranaceous  Summits.  In  the  Bottom  of  the  Tube 
are  fituated  two  roundijh  Germen,  having  one  common 
Style,  which  is  cylindrical,  and  the  Length  of  the  Stamina, 
crowned  by  two  Stigma  ;  the  under  one  is  orbicular  and  fat , 
the  other  is  concave.  The  Germen  becomes  two  long,  taper, 
leafy  Capfules,  filled  with  oblong  cylindrical  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cameraria  folds  fubrotundis,  utrinque  acutis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  76  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  210.  This  is  the  Camera¬ 
ria  lato  Myrti folio.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  18.  Cameraria 
with  a  broad  Myrtle  Leaf. 

2.  Cameraria  foliis  linearibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  210. 
This  is  the  Cameraria  angufo  l  inaria;  folio.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  18.  Cameraria  with  narrow  Toad  Flax  Leaves. 

The  fird:  Sort  was  fent  me  from  the  Fluvanna,  where 
it  grows  naturally  in  great  Plenty.  'Phis  riles  with  a 
fhrubby  Stalk,  to  the  Height  of  10  or  12  Feet,  dividing 
into  feveral  Branches,  garniihed  with  roundiih  pointed 
Leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  many  fmooth  tianfverfe 
Veins  running  from  the  Midrib  to  the  Borders.  ’1  he 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  in  loofe 
Clufters,  which  have  long  Tubes  enlarging  gradually  up¬ 
ward,  and  at  the  'Fop  are  cut  into  five  Segments,  broad 
at  their  Bafe,  but  end  in  fharp  Points  :  The  F Lower  is 
of  a  yellowifh  white  Colour.  After  the  Flowers  are 
fallen,  the  Germen  become  two  leafy  Capfules  joined 
at  their  Bafe,  and  have  two  dwelling  Protuberances  cn 
each  fide  at  the  Bottom,  the  Middle  being  extended 
confiderably  longer;  thele  have  one  Cell,  filled  with  cy¬ 
lindrical  Seeds.  It  dowers  in  Auguf,  but  never  produces 
any  Seeds  in  England. 

The  2d  Sort  hath  an  irregular  fhrubby  Static,  which 
rifes  about  8  Feet  high,  fending  out  irregular  Branches, 
garnifhed  with  very  narrow,  thin  Leaves  placed  op- 
pofir^  at  each  Joint ;  thefe  have  two  Ribs  running  longi¬ 
tudinally  through  each.  The  Flowers  arc  produced 


fcatleringly  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  and  are  lhaped 
like  thofeof  the  former,  but  fmaller.  Both  thefe  Plants 
abound  with  an  acrid  milky  Juice  like  the  Spurge.  Thi: 
Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mud: 
be  procured  from  the  Places  of  their  Growth.  They 
may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cuttings  planted  in  a  hot  Eed 
during  the  Summer  Months :  They  rauft  have  a  Bark 
Stove,  for  they  are  very  tender  Plants ;  but  in  warm 
Weather  mud  have  Plenty  of  Air. 

CAMPANIFORM  Flowers,  fuch  Flowers  as  in 
Shape  refemble  a  Bell. 

CAMPANULA,  Tourn.  Inf.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  201. 
So  called,  becaufe  the  Flowers  refemble  a  little  Bell. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  is  divided  into  fve  acute  Parts,  is 
upright,  ff  reading,  and  re fis  upon  the  Germen.  The  Flow¬ 
er  is  of  one  Leaf  foaped  like  a  Bell ,  [presiding  at  the  Bafe 
where  there  are  Holes.  In  the  Bottom  is  fituated  the  fve 
cornered  Neciarium,  which  is  joined  to  the  Top  of  the  Re¬ 
ceptacle.  It  hath  five  foort  Stamina,  which  are  in  ferted 
in  the  Top  of  the  Valves  of  the  Nedlarium,  terminated  by 
long  comprejfed  Summits  :  Below  the  Receptacle  is  fituated 
the  angular  Germen,  fupporting  a  Style  which  is  longer 
than  the  Stamina,  and  crowned  by  a  thick,  oblong,  tripar¬ 
tite  Stigma.  The  Empalement  afterward  becomes  a  roun¬ 
dijh  angular  Capfule ,  which  in  fame  Species  have  three ,  and 
in  others  fve  Cells,  each  having  a  Hole  toward  the  Top, 
through  which  the  Seeds  are  fcattered  when  ripe. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Campanula  foliis  ovatis glabris  fubferratis,  caule 
eredlo  paniculato,  ramulis  brevities.  Bell  Flower  with  oval, 
fmooth  Leaves  fawed  below,  an  upright  paniculated  Stalk, 
and  fhort  Branches.  Campanula  pyramidata  altifjima. 
Tourn.  Inf.  1 09.  Tailed;  pyramidal  Bell  Flower. 

2.  Campanula  foliis  radicalibus  obovatis ,  caulinis 
lanceolato-linearibus  fubferratis  fefilibus  remotis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  164.  Bell  Flower  with  lower  Leaves  oval,  and 
thofe  on  the  Stalks  narrow,  Spear- fhaped,  and  fawed, 
and  growing  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Campanula 
perftca folia.  Cluf.  Hif.  171.  Peach  leafed  Bell  Flower. 

3.  Campanula  capfulis  quinquelocularibus  led; is,  ca - 
lycis  finubus  reflexis.  Vir.  Cliff.  16.  Bell  Flower  with  a 
covered  Capfule  having  five  Cells,  and  the  Borders  of 
the  Cup  redexed.  This  is  the  Campanula  hortenfs  folio 
C5*  flore  oblongo.  C.  B .  P.  Garden  Bell  Flower  with  an 
oblong  Leaf  and  Flower,  called  Canterbury  Bell  Flower. 

4.  Campanula  caule  angula to,  foliis  pet iolai is,  caly- 
cibus  ci  lint  is,  pcdunculis  trifidis.  Vir.  Cliff.  16.  Bcli 
Flower  with  an  angular  Stalk,  Leaves  having  Petals,  a 
hairy  Empalement,  and  a  trifid  Foot  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Campanula  vulgatior,  foliis  urticce  vcl  major' &  aj'pcrior. 
C.  B.  P.  94.  More  common,  or  greater  and  rougher 
Bell  Flower  with  Nettle  Leaves. 

Campanula  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  caule  fimpli- 
ciffimo  tereti,  fioribus  folitariis  pcdunculatis  fruihbus  cer- 
nuis.  Vir.  Cliff.  17.  Bell  Flower  with  oval- Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  a  fingle  taper  Stalk,  Flowers  growing 
fingly  upon  Foot  Stalks,  and  pendent  Fruit.  This  is 
the  Campanula  maxima  foliis  latiffimis.  C.  B.  P.  94. 
Greatefl  Bell  Flower  with  breaded:  Leaves. 

6.  Campanula  foliis  undulatis  radicalibus  lanceolate  - 
ovalibus,  paniculd  coarflatd.  Hort.  Upfal.  Bell  Flower 
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with  waved  Leaves-;  thofe  growing  near  the  Stalk  oval 
and  Spear-fnaped,  and  a  compreffed  Panicle.  This  is 
the  Campanula  radice  e  feu  lent  a.  IT.  L.  Bell  Flower 
with  an  elculent  Root,  commonly  called  Rampisn. 

y .  Campanula  cauls  angulal o  jimpltci ,  flortbus  ffflii- 
bus  capiiulo  terminal!.  Vir.  Cliff.  1 6.  Bell  Flower  with 
a  Tingle  angular  Stalk,  Flowers  growing  clofe,  and  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  Head.  This  is  the  Campanula  pratenfls 
flora  conglomerate.  C.  B.  P.  94.  Meadow  Bell  Flower 
with  Flowers  gathered  in  Bunches. 

8.  Campanula  cauls  ratnoftf  mo  diffufo  foliis  oblongis 
f ilcrcnatis ,  calycibus  J'olitarlis  corolla  longioribus ,  capfulis 
' prifmaticis.  Hort.Vpfal.  41.  Bell  Flower  with  a  very 

branching  ditTufed  Stalk,  oblong  crenated  Leaves,  Soli¬ 
tary  Flower  Cups  longer  than  the  Petal,  and  prifmatick 
Capfules.  Campanula  arvenfis  erccla  Euphrafta  lute*, 
feu  Tri  (flaginis  appula  foliis,  II.  Cath.  Upright  Field 
Bell  Flower  with  yellow  Eye-bright  Leaves. 

9.  Campanula  cauls  ramofo  foliis  ovatis  feJJUibus , 
floribus  pedunculatis  lerminatricibus.  This  is  the  Cam¬ 
panula  arvenfs  erefla.  H.  L.  Upright  Field  Bell  Flower. 

10.  Campanula  caule  baft  fubramofo  flridlo,  foliis 
oblongis  crenatis ,  calycibus  aggregatis  corolla  longioribus, 
capfulis  prifmaticis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  168.  This  is  the  Cam¬ 
panula  arvenfts  minima  erefta.  Mor.  Hijl.  2.  457.  Lead 
upright  Field  Bell  Flower,  or  fmall  Venus  Looking 
Glafs. 

1 1.  Campanula  caule  dichotomo,  foliis fejflibus  utrin- 
que  dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  65.  Bell  Flower  with  a  Stalk 
divided  in  two,  and  Leaves  growing  clofe  to  the  Stalks, 
which  are  indented  on  both  Sides,  This  is  the  Campa¬ 
nula  minor  annua,  foliis  incifis.  Mor.  Hijl.  1. 458.  Smal¬ 
ler  annual  Bell  F'lower  with  cut  Leaves. 

12.  Campanula  caule  fubdroifo  ramoff  mo,  foliis  li- 
vearibus  acuminatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  66.  Beil  Flower  with 
a  very  branching,  divided  Stalk,  and  very  narrow  point¬ 
ed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Campanula  pentagonia  fore  am- 
plifftmo  Thracia.  Tourn.  Inf.  112.  Five  cornered  Bell 
Flower  of  Thrace,  with  a  very  large  Flower. 

13.  Campanula  caule flmplici, foliis  cordatis  denta¬ 
tis  ample xicaulibus,  floribus  fejflibus  aggregatis.  Hort. 
Upfal.  40.  Beil  Flower  with  a  Tingle  Stalk,  Heart-fhap- 
ed  indented  Leaves  which  embrace  the  Stalk,  and  Flowers 
gathered  together  and  growing  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  This 
is  the  Campanula  pentagonia  perfoliata.  Mor.  Hijl.  2.  P. 
457.  Fdve  cornered  perfoliate  Bell  Flower. 

14.  Campanula  caule  ramojo,  foliis  linguiformilus 
cremdatis  mar  glue  cartilagineo.  Prod.  Lcyd.  246.  Bell 
Flower  with  a  branching  Stalk,  Tongue-fhaped  crenu- 
luted  Leaves  with  Tiff  Edges.  This  is  the  Campanula 
minor  Americana ,  foliis  rigidis  flare  car uleo  patulo.  IT.  L. 
107.  Smaller  American  Bell  Flower  with  Hid  Leaves, 
and  a  blue  fpreading  Flower. 

1  5.  Camp  anu i.a  foliis  haflatls  dentatis  oppofltis  peti- 
elatis,  capfulis  quinquelocularibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  168. 
Bell  Flower  with  Spear- draped,  indented  Leaves  grow- 
rng  oppofite,  and  having  Foot  Stalks,  and  Capfules  with 
five  Cells.  This  is  the  Campanula  Canarlenfls  atriplicis 
folio,  iuberofld  radice.  Canary  Bell  Flower  with  an 
Orach  Leaf,  and  a  tuberous  Root. 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  fome 
of  which  grow  naturally  in  England ,  and  others  in  the 
northern  Parts  of  Europe,  which  have  but  little  Beau¬ 


ty,  therefore  are  feldom  cultivated  in  Gardens.  There 
are  alfo  feveral  Varieties  of  fome  of  the  Sorts  here 
mentioned,  which  I  ihall  take  Notice  of  in  their  pro¬ 
per  Place;  but  as  they  are  not  difliacl  Species,  I  have 
omitted  them  in  the  above  Lilt. 

The  firlt  Sort  hath  thick  tuberous  Roots  which  are 
milky ;  this  fends  out  three  or  four  ltrong,  fmooth, 
upright  Stalks,  which  rife  near  four  Feet  high,  garnifh- 
ed  with  fmooth  oblong  Leaves,  whole  Edges  are  a  lit¬ 
tle  indented.  The  lower  Leaves  are  much  broader 
than  thofe  which  adorn  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  and  are  re¬ 
gularly  let  on  for  more  than  -Half  the  Length  of  the 
Stalks,  forming  a  fort  of  Pyramid  ;  thefe  are  large,  open, 
and  fhaped  like  a  Bell.  The  mcll  common  Colour  of 
the  Flowers  is  a  light  Blue  ;  there  have  been  fome  with 
white  Flowers,  but  the  latter  is  mod  e deemed. 

This  Plant  is  cultivated  to  adorn  Halls,  and  to  place 
before  Chimnies  in  Summer,  when  in  flower,  for  which 
Purpofe  there  is  no  Plant  more  proper  ;  for  when  the 
Roots  are  drong,  they  will  fend  out  four  or  five  Stalks, 
which  will  rife  as  many  Feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  Flowers  great  Part  of  their  Length.  Thefe  upright 
Stalks  fend  out  fome  fhort  Side  Branches,  which  are  alfo 
adorned  with  Flowers,  fo  that  by  fpreading  the  upright 
Stalks  to  a  flat  Frame  competed  of  flender  Sticks  (as 
is  ufually  pradlifed)  the  whole  Plant  is  formed  into  the 
Shape  of  a  Fan,  and  will  fpread  near  the  Width  of  a 
common  Fire  Place.  When  the  Flowers  begin  to  open, 
the  Pots  are  removed  into  the  Rooms,  where,  being 
fhaded  from  the  Sun,  and  kept  from  the  Rain,  the 
Flowers  will  continue  long  in  Beauty,  and  if  the  Pots 
are  every  Night  removed  into  a  more  airy  Situation, 
but  not  expoied  to  heavy  Rains,  the  Flowers  will  be 
fairer,  and  continue  much  longer  in  Beauty. 

The  Plants  which  are  thus  treated  are  feldom  fit 
for  the  Purpofe  the  following  Seafon,  therefore  a  Sup¬ 
ply  of  young  Plants  fhould  be  annually  railed.  The 
common  Method  of  propagating  them,  is  by  dividing 
the  Root ;  the  bell  Time  for  which  is  in  September , 
that  the  Offsets  may  get  llrong  Roots  before  Winter. 

This  Method  ot  propagating  by  Offsets  is  the  quick- 
ell,  therefore  generally  prafitifed,  but  the  Plants  which 
are  raifed  from  Seeds,  are  always  ftronger,  and  the 
Stalks  will  rile  higher,  and  produce  a  greater  Num¬ 
ber  of  Flowers,  therefore  I  recommend  it  to  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Curious;  but  in  order  to  obtain  good  Seeds, 
there  fhould  be  fome  llrong  plants  placed  in  a  warm 
Situation,  near  a  Pale,  cr  Wall,  in  Autumn  ;  and,  if 
the  following  Winter  fhould  prove  fevere,  they  fhould 
be  covered  either  with  Hand  Glaffes,  or  Mats,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  injured  by  Froft ;  in  Summer  when 
the  Flowers  are  fully  open,  if  the  Seafon  fliould  prove 
very  wet,  the  F  lowers  mull  be  fereened  from  great  Rains, 
otherwife  there  will  be  no  good  Seeds  produced,  and  the 
not  obferving  this,  has  occalioned  many  to  believe  that 
the  Plants  do  not  bear  Seeds  in  England,  which  is  a 
great  Miftake,  for  I  have  raifed  great  Numbers  of  the 
Plants  from  Seeds  of  my  own  faving  ;  but  I  have  al¬ 
ways  found  that  the  Plants  which  have  been  long 
propagated  by  Offsets,  do  feldom  produce  Seeds,  and 
many  other  Plants  which  are  propagated  by  Sh^s,  or 
Cuttings,  in  a  few  Years  become  barren. 
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When  the  Seeds  are  obtained,  they  mud:  be  Town  in 
Autumn  in. Pots,  or  Boxes,  filled  with  light  undunged 
Earth,  and  placed  in  the  open  Air  till  the  Froft,  or 
hard  Rains  come  on,  when' they  fhould  be  placed  under 
a  hot  Bed  Frame,  where  they  may  be  fiieltercd  from 
both,  but  in  mild  Weather  the  Glafles  fhould  be  drawn 
off  every  Day,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  free  Air ;  with 
this  Management  the  Plants  will  come  up  early  in  the 
Spring,  and  then  they  mufl  be  removed  out  of  the 
Frame,  placing  them  firft  in  a  warm  Situation,  but 
when  the  Seafon  becomes  warm,  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  where  they  may  have  the  Morning  Sun  only. 
During  the  following  Summer  they  muff  be  kept  clean 
from  Weeds,  and  in  very  dry  Weather,  now  and  then, 
refrefhed  with  Water,  which  muff  be  given  with  great 
Caution,  for  the  Roots  are  very  fubjett  to  rot  with 
Moifture.  In  September  the  Leaves  of  the  Plants  will 
begin  to  decay,  at  which  Time  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted;  therefore  there  muff  be  one  or  two  Beds  pre¬ 
pared,  in  Proportion  to  the  Number  of  Plants.  Thefe 
Beds  muff  be  in  a  warm  Situation,  and  the  Earth  light, 
Tandy,  and  without  any  Mixture  of  Dung,  which  laft 
is  an  Enemy  to  this.  Plant.  If  the  Situation  of  the 
Place  is  low,  or  the  natural  Soil  moiff,  the  Beds  muff 
be  raifed  five  or  fix  Inches  above  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground,  and  the  natural  Soil  removed  a  Foot  and  a  Plalf 
deep,  putting  Lime  Rubbifh,  or  Stones,  eight  or  nine 
Inches  thick  in  the  Bottom  of*  the  Trench  to  drain  off 
the  Moifture.  When  the  Beds  are  prepared,  the  Plants 
muff  be  taken  out  of  the  Pots,  or  Cafes,  very  careful¬ 
ly,  fo  as  not  to  break  or  bruife  their  Roots,  for  they 
are  very  tender,  and,  on  being  broken,  the  milky  Juice 
will  flow  out  plentifully,  which  will  greatly  weaken 
them.  Thefe  fhould  be  planted  at  about  four  Inches 
Diftance  each  Way,  with  the  Head,  or  Crown  of  the 
Root,  half  an  Inch  below  the  Surface  ;  if  there  hap¬ 
pens  a  gentle  Shower  of  Rain  loon  after  they  are  plant¬ 
ed,  it  will  be  of  great  Service  to  the  Plants,  but  as  the 
Seafon  fometimes  proves  very  dry  at  this  Time  of  the 
Year,  in  that  Cafe,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  them  a 
gentle  Watering  three  or  four  Days  after  they  are  plant¬ 
ed,  and  to  cover  the  Beds  with  Mats  every  Day,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Sun  from  drying  the  Earth,  but  thefe  muff 
be  taken  off  in  the  Evening,  that  the  Dew  may  fall  on 
the  Ground.  Towards  the  End  of  Ofhber  the  Beds 
fhould  be  covered  over  with  feme  old  Tanners  Bark  to 
keep  out  the  Froft,  and  where  there  is  not  Convenien- 
t/y  of  covering  them  with  Frames,  they  fhould  be  arch¬ 
ed  over  with  Hoops,  that  in  fevere  Frofts  they  may  be 
covered  with  Mats,  for  thefe  Plants,  when  young,  are 
often  deffroyed  in  Winter,  where  this  Care  is  wanting. 
In  Spring  the  Coverings  muff  be  removed,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Summer  the  Plants  muff  be  kept  clean  from 
Weeds ;  and,  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  very  dry,  they 
muff  now  and  then  be  refrefhed  with  Water.  fThe  fol¬ 
lowing  Autumn  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  fhould  be 
ftired  between  the  Plants,  and  fome  frefh  Earth  fpread 
over  the  Beds,  and  in  Winter  covered  as  belore.  In 
thefe  Beds  the  Plants  may  remain  two  Years,  during 
which  Time  they  muff  be  treated  in  the  Manner  be¬ 
fore  directed,  by  which  Time  the  Roots  will  be  ftrong 
enough  to  flower,  fo.in  September  they  fhould  be  care - 
fully*takcn  up,  and  fome  of  the  moft  promifing,  plant¬ 


ed  m  Pots ;  the  others  may  be  planted  into  warm  Bor¬ 
ders,  or  in  a  frefh  Bed,  at  a  greater  Diftance  than  be¬ 
fore,  to  allow  them  Room  to  grow.  Thofe  Plan  s 
which  are  potted  fhould  be  fheltered  in  Winter  from 
great  Rains  and  hard  Frofts,  otherwife  they  will  be  in 
Danger  of  rotting,  or  at  leaff  will  be  fo  weakened,  as 
not  to  flower  with  any  Strength  the  following  Sum¬ 
mer ;  and  thofe  which  are  planted  in  the  full  Ground, 
fhould  have  fome  old  Tanners  Bark  laid  round  them, 
to  prevent  the  Froft  from  entering  deep  to  the  Roots ; 
with  this  Management  thefe  Plants  may  be  brought 
to  the  utmoft  Perfe&ion,  and  a  conftant  SuccelTion  of 
good  Roots  raifed,  which  will  be  much  preferable  to 
thofe  which  are  propagated  by  Offsets.  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  there  is  a  double  Flower,  of  this  Kind,  but 
have  never  feen  it.  This  Sort  is  by  fome  called  Steeple 
Bell  Flower. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  Parts 
of  Europe ,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englijh 
Gardens ;  of  this  there  are  the  Angle,  blue,  and  white 
Flower,  which  have  been  long  here  ;  and  the  double 
Flower  of  both  Colours,  which  have  not  been  more 
than  twenty  Years  in  England ,  but  have  been  propa¬ 
gated  in  fuch  Plenty,  as  to  have  almoft  banifhed  thofe 
with  Angle  Flowers  from  the  Gardens.  Thefe  are 
eafily  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots  in  Autumn, 
every  Head  which  is  then  flipped  off  will  take  Root ; 
they  are  extreme  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  any  Soil  or 
Situation,  therefore  are  very  proper  Furniture  for  the 
common  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden. 

This  hath  a  Root  compofed  of  many  Fibres,  and 
fends  up  an  angular,  or  channeled  ftiff  Stalk,  about 
two  Feet  and  a  Flalf  high,  which  is  garnifhed  with  ob¬ 
long,  oval,  ftiff  Leaves  near  the  Root,  which  conat 
without  Order,  but  thofe  on  the  Stalks  are  longer 
and  narrower,  having  their  Edges  ilightly  indented,  and 
are  of  a  fhining  green.  The  Flowers  are  produced  to¬ 
wards  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk,  upon  flaort  Foot 
Stalks.  Thefe  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort, 
but  are  fmaller,  and  more  expanded.  This  Sort  flowers 
in  June  and  July,  and  in  cool  Scafons  there  will  be  fome 
great  Part  of  Aiigujl. 

The  3d  Sort  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  perifhes  foon 
after  it  hath  ripened  Seeds.  It  grows  naturally  in  the 
Woods  of  Italy  and  Aujlria,  but  is  cultivated  in  the  En - 
glijb  Gardens  for  the  Beauty  of  its  Flowers,  of  this  Sort 
there  are  the  following  Varieties,  the  blue,  the  purple, 
the  white,  the  ftriped,  and  double  flowering,  but  the 
two  laft  are  not  very  common  in  England. 

This  hath  oblong,  rough,  hairy  Leaves,  which  are 
ferrated  on  their  Edges,  coming  out  without  Order 
from  the  Root,  from  the  Center  of  theie  a  ftifi,  hairy, 
furrowed  Stalk,  arifes  about  two  Feet  high,  fending 
out  feveral  lateral  Branches,  from  the  Bottom  upward, 
garnifhed  With  long,  narrow,  hairy  Leaves,  fa  wed  on  their 
Edges,  and  placed  alternately;  from  the  fetting  on  of 
thefe  Leaves,  come  out  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flower  ; 
thofe  which  are  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk  and 
Branches,  being  four  or  five  Inches  long,  diminifliing 
gradually  in  their  Length  upward,  and  thereby  form  a 
Sort  of  Pyramid.  The  Flowers  of  this  Kind  are  very 
large,  fo  make  a  fine  Appearance  ;  thefe  come  out  the 
Beginning  of  June ,  and,  if  the  Seafon  is  not  very  hot, 
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will  continue  a  Month  in  Beauty.  The' Seeds  ripen  in 
September,  and  the  Plants  decay  foon  after. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mud  be  fown  ;n 
Spring,  on  an  open  Bed  of  common  Earth,  and  when 
the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  theyfhould  be  tranlplant- 
td  into  the  Flower  Nurfery,  in  Beds  fix  Inches  afunder, 
obferving  to  water  them  frequently  till  they  have  ta¬ 
ken  new  Root,  after  which  they  will  require  no  other 
Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds  till  the 
following  Autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  trantplanted 
in  o  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden.  As  thefe  Plants 
decay  the  fecond  Year,  there  fhould  be  annually  young 
ones  railed  to  fucceed  them  ;  but  if  you  permit  the  Seeds 
to  fall,  the  Plants  will  rife  in  plenty  and  require  no  Care 
but  to  tranfplant  them. 

The  4th  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  fends  up 
feveral  fliff  hairy  Stalks,  having  two  Ribs,  or  Angles. 
Thefe  put  out  a  few  fhort  Side  Branches,  garnifhed  with 
oblong  pointed  hairy  Leaves,  deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges. 
Toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks,  the  Flowers  come 
out  alternately,  upon  fhort  trifid  Foot  Stalks,  having 
hairy  Empalements.  The  Flowers  are  fhaped  as  the 
former,  but  fhorter,  fpread  more  at  the  Brim,  and  are 
pretty  deeply  cut  into  many  acute  Segments.  This  flow¬ 
ers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  Varieties  of  this  are,  the  deep  and  pale  blue;  the 
white  with  fingle  Flowers,  and  the  fame  Colours  with 
double  Flowers.  The  double  Sorts  are  propagated  by 
parting  their  Roots  in  Autumn,  which  fhould  be  an¬ 
nually  performed,  othervvife  the  Flowers  are  apt  to  de¬ 
generate  to  fingle;  the  Soil  fhould  not  be  too  light,  or 
rich,  in  which  they  are  planted,  for  in  either  of  thefe 
they  will  degenerate;  but  in  a  drong  frefh  Loam,  their 
Flowers  will  be  in  the  greated  Perfection.  The  Plants 
are  extreme  hardy,  fo  may  be  planted  in  any  Situation  ; 
thofe  with  fingle  Flowers  do  not  merit  aPlace  in  Gardens. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  nothern  Parts  of 
England ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  compofed  of  many 
fleihy  Fibres,  which  abound  with  a  milky  Juice,  from 
which  arife  feveral  drong,  round,  fingle  Stalks, 
which  never  put  out  Branches,  but  are  garnifhed  with 
ovrd  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  flightly  indented  on  their 
Edges,  which  are  placed  alternately.  Toward  the  up¬ 
per  Part  of  the  Stalk,  the  Flowers  come  out  fingly  up¬ 
on  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  fpread  open  at  the  Brim, 
where  they  are  deeply  cut  into  five  acute  Segments ; 
after  the  Flowers  are  pail,  the  Empalement  becomes  a 
five  cornered  Seed  Veflel,  which  turns-  downward  till 
the  Seeds  are  ripe,  when  it  rifes  upward  again. 

The  Varieties  of  this  are  the  blue,  purple,  and  white 
flowering.  This  Sort  is  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  if  fuSered  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  in 
great  Plenty  the  following  Spring,  when  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  into  the  Nurfery  till  Autumn,  at  which 
Time  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  where  .they  are  defign- 
ed  to  remain.  As  this  Sort  delights  in  Shade,  the  Flants 
may  be  placed  under  Trees,  or  in  fhady  Borders  where 
Few  better  Things  will  thrive,  and  the  Flowers  afford 
an  agreeable  Variety.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  6th  Sort  hath  roundifh  flefhy  Roots,  which  are 
much  cultivated  in  France  for  Sal  lets,  and  fome  Years 
pad  it  was  cultivated  in  ihzEngliJh  Gardens,  but  is  now 


generally  neglected.  It  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Parts 
of  England,  but  thofe  Roots  never  grow  to  half  the  Size 
of  thole  which  are  cultivated.  This  is  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  a  fhady  Border  the  lat¬ 
ter  End  of  May,  and  when  the  Plants  are  about  an  Inch 
high,  the  Ground  fhould  be  hoed,  as  is  praCtifed  for 
Onions,  to  cut  up  the  Weeds,  and  thin  the  Plants  to 
the  Diftance  of  3  or  4  Inches ;  and  when  the  Weeds 
ccme  up  again,  they  muft  be  hoed  over  to  dellroy  them  ; 
this,  if  well  performed  in  dry  Weather,  will  make  the 
Ground  clean  for  a  confiderable  Time,  fo  that  being 
three  Times  repeated,  it  will  keep  the  Plants  clean  till 
Winter,  which  is  the'  Seafon  for  eating  the  Roots, 
when  they  may  be  taken  up  for  Ufe  as  they  are  wanted. 
Thefe  will  continue  good  till  April,  at  which  Time 
they  fend  out  their  Stalks,  when  they  will  become  hard 
and  unfit  for  ufe,  as  do  alfo  thofe  Roots  which  have 
flowered,  fo  that  the  young  Roots  only  are  fit  for  the 
Table;  therefore  when  the- Seeds  are  fown  too  early, 
the  Plants  frequently  run  up  to  flower  the  fame  Year, 
which  fpoils  their  Roots. 

This  Sort  fends  out  upright  Stalks  about  two  Feet 
high,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  placed  alternately.  Towards  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Stalk  the  (mail  Bell  Flowers  are  produced,  Handing 
upright,  ciofe  to  the  Stalk;  fome  of  thefe  Flowers  are 
blue,  and  others  are  white  ;  they  come  out  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  chalky  Paflures 
in  many  Parts  of  England,  where  the  Stalks  rife  near 
a  Foot  high,  but  in  other  Places  it  grows  to  double  that 
Height,  which  has  occafioned  their  being  taken  for  two 
didinCt  Plants.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  fends 
up  feveral  round  hairy  Stalks,  which  often  rife  upward 
of  two  Feet  high;  the  Bottom  Leaves  are  broad,  and 
Hand  upon  long  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  are  flightly  fawed  on 
their  Edges.  Thofe  which  arc  upon  the  Stalks  are  long, 
narrow,  have  no  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  placed  alternately 
at  confiderable  Dillances.  From  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves,  towards  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk,  come  out 
long  naked  Foot  Stalks,  fupporting  two  or  three  Sell- 
fhaped  Flowers,  clofely  joined  together  in  a  Head,  and 
the  main-  Stalk  is  terminated  by  a  large  Clufier  of  the 
fame  Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  roundifli  Cap- 
fules  filled  with  fmall  Seeds.  This  Plant  is  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  or  parting  the  Roots,  and  will  thrive 
in  any  Soil  or  Situation.  It  flowers  in  July ,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  8th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant  which  rifes  with 
flender  Stalks  a  Foot  high,  branching  out  on  every  Side* 
which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves,  a  little  curled 
on  their  Edges ;  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  come 
out  the  Flowers,  fitting  ciofe  to  the  Stalks,  which  are 
of  a  beautiful  purple,  inclining  to  a  viole  t  Colour,  divid¬ 
ed  into  five  Segments,  which  referable  fo  many  Leaves, 
and  in  the  Evening  contradl  and  fold  into  a  pentagonal 
Figure,  from  whence  it  is  by  fome  titled  Viola  Pentagonia, 
or  five  cornered  Violet.  The  Empalement  which  en« 
compafles  the  Flower,  is  compofed  of  five  long,  narrow,, 
green  Leaves,  which  fpread  open,  and  are  much  longer 
than  the  Petals  of  the  Flower  ;  thefe  remain  on  the  Top 
of  the  prifmatick  Seed  Veflel,  which  is  filled  with. fmall 
angular  Seeds.-  If  this  Plant  is  fown  in  Autumn,  ft  will 
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grow  much  taller,  and  flower  a  Month  earlier  than 
when  town  in  Spring.  The  autumnal  Plants  will  flower 
in  May,  and  the  Spring  Plants  -in  June  and  July.  There 
is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white  Flowers,  and  another 
with  pale  purple. 

The  9th  Sort  is  the  common  Venus  Looking  Glafs, 
which  hath  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  Gardens. 
This  leldGm  rifles  more  than  fix  Inches  high, .with  a 
Stalk  branching  from  the  Eottom  upward,  and  garnifh- 
ed  with  oval  Leaves,  fitting  clofle  to  the  Stalks,  from 
the  Bafle  of  which  the  Branches  are  produced,  which 
are  terminated  by  Flowers,  very  like  thofle  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Sort. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  England ,  in  arable 
Land  ;  this  fends  out  an  upright  Stalk,  about  6  or  7 
Inches  high,  and  near  the  Root  there  are  a  few' lateral 
Branches,  which  are  weak,  and  fpread  out  on  every  Side. 
Thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oval  obtufle  Leaves,  flightly 
indented  on  their  Edges,  and  placed  alternately.  At  the 
Extremity  of  the  Branches  the  Flowers  are  produced  in 
flmall  Clutters,  which  are  flmall,  but  of  the  flame  Shape 
with  the  former,  having  a  five  leaved  Empalement, 
much  longer  than  the  Petal,  the  Seed  Veflel  is  fhaped 
like  the  two  former,  but  flmaller. 

The  1 1  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy.  This  is  a  low  annual  Plant,  which  fleldom 
rifles  fix  Inches  high,  but  divides  into  many  Branches, 
garnitticd  with  flhort  oval  Leaves,  fitting  clofle  to  the 
Branches,  and  deeply  indented  on  both  Sides.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Ends  of  the  Branches, 
they  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  three  Sorts  latt 
mentioned,  but  fmall,  their  Colour  kfs  beautiful,  and 
the  Leaves  of  the  Empalement  are  broader. 

The  1 2th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Thrace ,  but  hath 
been  long  in  the  EngliJfj  Gardens.  'Phis  is  a  low  annual 
Plant,  w  hich  rifes  little  more  than  fix  Inches  high ;  the 
Stalks  divide  by  Pairs,  and  frequently  there  arifes  a 
Branch  from  the  Middle  of  the  Divifr.orrs  ;  the  lower 
Leaves  are  oblong  and  obtufe,  but  thofe  toward  the 
End  of  the  Branches  are  much  narrower,  and  pointed. 
The  Flowers  come  out  fingle  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  having  a  long  five-leaved  Empalement,  and 
are  larger  than  thofe  of  thethree  latt  Sorts,  and  of  a  fine 
blue  Colour  ;  the  Seeds  are  like  thofe  of  the  eighth  Sort* 

The  9th  Sort  is  the  old  Venus  Looking  Glafs,  which 
was  formerly  cultivated  in  Gardens,  but  the  8th  Sort 
has  almott  fupplanted  it,  being  a  much  taller  Plant,  and 
the  Flowers  are  larger,  but  their  Colour  is  lefs  beautiful, 
however  it  produces  a  greater  •Quantity  of  Seeds,  fo  is 
to  be  had  in  Plenty,  and  there  are  few  Perfons,  who 
are  curious  enough  to  diftinguifh  them. 

This  was  formerly  flown  in  Gardens  for  Edgings  to 
Borders,  as  were  fleveral  other  low  annual  Flowers,  for 
which  Purpofe  they  were  very  improper,  becaufe  the 
•Defign  of  thefe  Edgings  are  to  keep  up  the>  Earth  of  the 
Border,  and  prevent  its  -waffling  down  upon  the  Gravel 
in  the  Walks but  -thefe  Plants  make  very  {lender 
Roots,  and  often  there  are  Gaps  where  the  Sdeds  have 
not  fuceeeded,  whereby  the  Edgings  are  broken,  which 
renders  them  unfightly ;  add  to  this  the  Shortnefs  of 
their  Duration,  which  is  not  more  than  fix  Weeks, 
from  the  Plants  making  a  tolerable  Verdure*  to  their 
See^s  being  formed,  when  their  Beauty  decays,  flo  that 


thefe.  Plantsare  by  no  Means  adapted  to  this  Purpofe  ; 
therefore  the  Seeds  fhould  be  flown  in  flmall  Patches,  be¬ 
tween  taller  flowering  Plants  where  they  are  to  remain, 
and  the  only  Culture  they  require  is  to  keep  them  clean 
from  Weeds.  It  thefe,  and  the  Venus  Navelwort,  Dwarf 
Lychnis ,  Candy  Tuft,  and  other  low  annual  Flowers, 
are  properly  mix.ed  in  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Gar¬ 
den,  and  fown  at  two  or  three  different  Seafons,  to  have 
a  Succefiion  of  them  in  flower,  they  will  afford  an  a- 
greeable  Variety.  If  thefe  Seeds  are  flown  in  Autumn, 
the  Plants  will  flower  early  in  May,  but  thofle  flown  in 
Spring,  will  not  flower  till  the  Middle  of  June ,  and  if 
a  third  flowing  is  performed  about  the  Middle  of  May , 
the  Plants  will  flower  in  Auguj ?,  but  from  the  latt  Sow¬ 
ing,  good  Seeds  mutt  not  be  expected. 

The,  13th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  in  good 
Ground  will  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half,  but  in  poor  Land, 
or  where  it  grows  wild  among  Corn,  flcarcely  rifles  fix 
Inches.  The  Stalk  is  fingle,  rarely  putting  out  any 
Branches,  unlefls  near .  the  Root,  from  whence  there  are 
fome times  one  or  two  flhort  lateral  Branches  produced. 
The  Leaves  are  roundifh,  and  embrace  the  Stalk  ar 
their  Bale,,  their  Edges  are  fharply  flawed,  and  from 
their  Bafle  comes  out  a  clofle  Tuft  of  Flowers,  flurrounded 
by  the  Leaf,  as  in  an  Empalement,  The  Flowers  are 
five  cornered,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Venus  Looking 
Glafs,  but  much  fmaller  ;  thefe  are  produced  the  whole 
Length  of  the  Stalk.  The  Seeds  are  inclofed  in  flhort 
Caplules,  fhaped,  like  thofle  of  the  former  Sorts.  It 
grows  in  Italy,  and  alfo  in  Virginia.  If  the  Seeds  of 
this.  Sort  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come 
up  without  Care,,  or  the  Seeds  may  be  fown  in  Spring, 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  thofle  of  the  latt  Sorts,  and  treat¬ 
ed  the  flame  Way. 

The  14th  Sort  is  a  Native  of;  America,  but  has  been 
long  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious,  both  in 
England  and  Holland.  This  hath  many  rigid  oblong 
Leaves  coming  out  from  the  Root  on  every  Side,  which 
form  a  Sort  of  Plead  like  thofle  of  Houfle-leek,  and  are 
crenated,  having  a  itrong  Rib  running  on  their  Border 
longitudinally.  From  the  Center  of  the  Plant  proceeds 
the  Stalk,  which  riles  about  a  Foot  high,  and  is  thin¬ 
ly  garnitticd  with  very  narrow  it  iff  Leaves,  of  a  film¬ 
ing  green.  From  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  come  out 
the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flower,  which  are  from  two  to 
four  Inches  long,  each  being  terminated  by  one  fpread- 
ing  Bell-fhaped  Flower,  whole  Empalement  is  fiiort,  and 
cut  into  five  acute  Segments.  The  Style  of  this  is  longer 
than  the  Petal,  and  is  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma. 
There  is  a  white  and  a  blue  Flower  of  this' Sort,  burin 
Holland  they  have  it  with  a  double  Flower.  This  doth 
not  produce  Seeds  in  England,  fo  is  only  propagated  by 
Offsets  ;  thefe  may  be  taken  off  from  the  old  Plants  in 
Auguj! ,  that  they  may  get  good  Roof  before  the  cold 
Weather  begins;  they  mui  be  planted  in  final]  Pots, 
filled  withfreflh,  light,  loamy  Earth,  and  placed  in  the 
Shade  until  they  have. taken  Root,  then  they  may  be 
placed  with  other  hardy  exoticks,  and  in  Autumn  re¬ 
moved  into  Shelter*  lor  they  will  not  live  abroad.  It 
flowers  in  July  and  Auguj}. 

The  1:5th  -Sort  is  a  Native  of  th  a  Canary  IJlands,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  to  the  Gardens  in  Europe , 
where  it  hath  been  many  Years  cultivated,  and  of  late 
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Years  great  Numbers  of  the  Plants  have  been  raifed 
from  Seeds,  which  were  brought  from  thence,  but  the 
Flowers  of  thefe  new  raifed  Plants  are  not  fo  well  co¬ 
loured  as  thofe  of  the  old  ones. 

This  hath  a  thick  flefhy  Root,  of  ,an  irregular  Form, 
fometimes  running  downward  like  a  Parfnep,  at  other 
Times  dividing  into  feveral  Knobs  near  the  Top,  and 
when  any  Part  of  the  Root  is  broken,  there  iflues  out 
a  milky  Juice  at  the  Wound.  There  are  many  ftrong 
flefhy  Fibres  fent  out,  which  ftrikedeep  into  the  Ground, 
and  from  thefe  a  numerous  Quantity  of  {'mail  ones.  From 
the  Head,  or  Crown  of  the  Root,  arifes  one,  two,  three, 
or  more  Stalks,  in  Proportion  to  the  Size  of  the  Root ; 
but  that  in  the  Center  is  generally  larger,  and  rifes  high¬ 
er  than  the  others.  Thefe  Stalks  are  very  tender,  round, 
and  of  a  pale  green;  their  Joints  are  far  diftant  from 
each  other,  and  when  the  Roots  are  flrong,  the  Stalks 
will  rife  ten  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  fmalier  Side 
Branches.  At  each  Joint  they  are  garnifhed  with  two, 
three,  or  four  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  with  a  fharp  point¬ 
ed  Beard  on  each  Side.  Thefe  are  of  a  Sea-green, 
and,  when  they  firft  come  out,  are  covered  flightly 
with  an  Afh-coloured  Pounce.  From  the  Joints  of  the 
Stalk  the  Flowers  are  produced,  which  are  of  the  per¬ 
fect  Bell-fhape,  and  hang  downward ;  they  are  of  a 
Flame  Colour,  marked  with  ftripes  of  a  brownifh  red ; 
the  Flower  is  divided  into  five  Parts,  at  the  Bottom  of 
each  is  fituated  a  Ne&arium,  covered  with  a  white 
tranfparent  Skin,  much  refembling  thofe  of  the  Crown 
Imperial,  but  are  fmalier  ;  upon  each  of  thefe  is  fituated 
a  Stamen,  which  rifes  almoft  the  Length  of  the  Petal, 
and  is  terminated  by  oblong  Summits.  In  the  Center 
of  the  Flower  is  fituated  the  Style,  which  is  longer  than 
the  Stamina,  and  is  crowned  by  a  trifid  Stigma,  which 
is  reflexed.  The  Flowers  begin  to  open  in  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  OAober,  and  there  is  often  a  Succelfion  of  them 
till  March.  The  Stalks  decay  to  the  Root  in  June ,  and 
new  ones  lpring  up  in  Auguf. 

It  is  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots,  which  muff 
be  done  with  Caution,  for  if  they  are  broken  or  wound¬ 
ed,  the  milky  Juice  will  flow  out  plentifully,  fo  that  if 
thefe  are  planted  before  the  Wounds  are  fkined  over, 
it  occafions  their  rotting ;  therefore  when  any  of  them 
are  broken,  they  fihould  be  laid  in  the  Green-houfe  a 
few  Days  to  heal.  Thefe  Roots  mud  not  be  too  of¬ 
ten  parted,  if  they  are  expected  to  flower  well ;  for  by 
frequent  parting,  the  Roots  are  weakened.  The  bell 
Time  for  tranfplanting  and  parting  their  Roots,  is  in 
July ,  foon  after  the  Stalks  are  decayed.  The  Earth 
in  which  thefe  fhould  be  planted,  mufl;  not  be  rich,  for 
that  will  caufe  them  to  be  luxuriant  in  Branches,  and 
but  thinly  garnifhed  with  Flowers.  The  Soil  in  which 
they  have  fucceeded  heft,  is  a  light  Tandy  Loam,  mixed 
with  a  fourth  Part  of  fereened  Lime  Rubbifh ;  when 
the  Roots  are  firft  planted,  the  Pots  fhould  be  placed 
in  the  Shade;  and,  unlefs  the  Seafon  is  very  dry,  fhould 
not  be  watered,  lor  during  the  Time  they  are  inactive. 
Wet  is  very  injurious  to  them.  About  the  Middle  of 
Auguji  the  Roots  will  begin  to  put  out  Fibres,  at  which 
Time,  if  the  Pots  are  placed  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame, 
and  as  the  Nights  grows  cool,  covered  with  the  Glades, 
but  opened  every  Day  to  enjoy  the  free  Air,  it  will  great¬ 
ly  forward  them  for  flowering, and  increafe  their  Strength; 


when  the  Stalks  appear,  the  Plants  mufl.  be  now  and  then 
refrefhed  with  Water,  hut  not  too  often,  nor  in  great 
Quantity.  The  Plants  thus  managed,  by  the  Middle  of 
September ,  will  have  grown  fo  tall,  as  not  to  be  kept 
longer  under  the  Frame,  fo  they  fhould  be  removed 
into  a  dry  airy  Glafs  Cafe,  where  they  may  enjoy  the 
free  Air  in  mild  Weather,  but  fereened  from  Cold. 
During  the  Winter  Seafon,  they  mufl  be  frequently  re¬ 
frefhed  with  Water  ,  and  guarded  from  Frofl;  and  in 
Spring,  when  the  Stalks  begin  to  decay,  the  Pots  fhould 
be  fet  abroad  in  the  Shade,  and  not  watered. 

CAMPHOR  A.  See  Laurus. 

CAMPION.  See  Lychnis. 
CANDLE-BERRYr-TREE.  See  Myrica. 

CANDY-l'UFT.  See  Iberis. 

CANNA.  Lin..  Gen.  Plant.  I.  Cannacorus.  Tourn. 
Inf.  R.  H.  367.  Tab.  192.  Indian  flowering  Reed,  and 
by  fome,  Indian  Cane.  In  French  Balifter , 

The  Char  aiders  are,  „ 

The  Flower  bath  a  three  leaved  Empale ment ,  which  is 
permanent ,  ere  A,  and  coloured.  It  hath  one  Petal ,  divid¬ 
ed  into  fix  Parts  :  The  three  upper  Segments  are  ere  A ,  and 
broader  than  the  lower,  which  arc  longer,  two  of  which 
are  ere  A,  and  the  other  turns  back  and  is  twifed.  It  hath 
one  Spear-fhaped  Stamina  rifing  as  high  as  the  Petal,  hav¬ 
ing  the  Appearance  of  a  Segment,  which  hath  a  Jlender 
Summit  fitting  upon  its  Border.  Below  the  Empale  ment  is 
fituated  a  roundifo,  rough  Getvien, fupporiittg  a  flat  Style , 
with  a  Jlender  Stigma  faflened  to  its  Border.  The  Ger- 
7  nen  becomes  an  oblong ,  roundifk ,  membranaceous  Cap  file, 
having  three  longitudinal  Furrows ,  crowned  by  the  Empalc- 
ment ,  which  hath  three  Cells  filled  with  round  fmooth  Seeds . 
The  Species  are, 

1.  Canna  folds  ovatis  utrinque  acuminatis  nervofis. 
Prod.  Leyd.  Canna  with  oval  nervous  Leaves  pointed  at 
both  Ends.  This  is  the  Cannacorus  latifolius  vulgaris. 
Tourn.  Common  broad  leaved  flowering  Cane. 

2.  Canna  foliis  cblongo-ovatis ,  acuminatis ,  fegmentis 
ftorum  angufioribus.  Canna  with  oblong,  oval,  pointed 
Leaves,  and  the  Segments  of  the  Flower  narrow.  Can¬ 
nacorus  amplifftmo  folio  flore  rutilo.  Tourn.  Inf.  Indian 
flowering  Cane  with  a  large  Leaf,  and  redilh  Flower. 

3.  Canna  foliis  ovatis  obtufis  nervofis ,  Jpicis  forum 
hngioribus.  Canna  with  oval  obtufe  nervous  Leaves,  and 
longer  Spikes  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Cannacorus  fore 
Coccineo  fplendente.  Tourn.  Inf}.  367.  Indian  flowering 
Cane,  with  a  fhining  fcarlet  Flower. 

4.  Canna  foliis  ovatis  petiolatis  nervofis  fpatha  forth  us 
longiore.  Canna  with  oval,  obtufe,  nervous  Leaves,  hav¬ 
ing  Foot  Stalks,  and  a  longer  Hood  to  the  Flower.  This 
is  the  Cannacorus  fore  luteo  punAato.  Tourn .  Inf.  R.  H. 
367.  Indian  Reed  with  %  yellow  fpotted  Flower. 

5.  Canna  foliis  lance slatis  petiolatis  enepvibus.  Prod. 
Leyd .  n.  Canna  with  Spear- lhaped,  fmooth  Leaves  hav¬ 
ing  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Cannacorus  glance phy  Hus  , 
ampliore  flore,  Iriilis  palufris  facie.  Hort.  Elth.  6g.  In¬ 
dian  Cane  with  glaucous  Leaves-,  a  very  large  Flower, 
and  the  Appearance  of  the  Marfh  Iris. 

The  iff  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both, Indies :  The  In¬ 
habitants  of  the  Britiflo  Iflands,  call  it  Indian  Shot,  from 
the  Roundnefs  and  Hardnefs  of  the  Seeds. 

This  Plant  hath  a  thick,  flefhy,  tuberous  Root,  which 
divides  into  many  irregular  Knobs,  fpreading  wide<  tear 
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the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  and  lends  out  many  large 
oval  Leaves  without  any  Order  ;  thefe,  at  their  firlt  Ap¬ 
pearance,  are  twilled  like  a  Horn,  but  afterwards  ex¬ 
pand  and  are  near  a  Foot  long,  and  five  Inches  broad 
in  the  Middle,  lefiening  gradually  to  both  Ends,  and  ter¬ 
minated  in  a  Point.  They  have  many  large  tranfverfe 
Veins  running  from  the  Midrib  to  the  Sides,  which  are 
prominent  on  their  under  Side ;  and  between  each  of 
thefe,  run  two  fmaller,  parallel,  pointed  Veins,  which 
are  peculiar  to  this  Species.  The  Stalks  are  herbaceous, 
riling  lour  Feet  high,  and  are  encompafl'ed  by  the  broad 
leafy  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  ;  thefe  are  comprefTed 
on  two  Sides;  at  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk,  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes,  each  being  at  firll  co¬ 
vered  by  a  leafy  Hood,  which  afterward  Hands  below 
the  Flower,  and  turns  to  a  brown  Colour.  Each  Flow¬ 
er  hath  one  Petal,  which  is  cut  almoft  to  the  Bottom 
into  fix  flender  Segments,  the  three  upper  being  broad- 
ell  ;  thefe  are  ol  a  bright  Scarlet,  but  the  under  have  a 
Mixture  of  a  paler  Colour.  The  Flower  is  encompalTed 
by  a  three  leaved  Empalement,  which  fits  upon  a  fmall, 
roundilh,  roughGermen,  which,  after  theFloweris  fallen, 
fvvells  to  a  large  Fruit  or  Capfule  oblong  and  rough,  hav¬ 
ing  three  longitudinal  Furrows,  and  is  crowned  by  the 
three  leaved  Empalement  of  the  Flower  which  re¬ 
mains.  When  the  Fruit  is  ripe,  the  Capfule  opens  length¬ 
ways  into  three  Cells,  which  are  filled  with  round,  hard, 
black,  lhining  Seeds.  The  principal  Seafon  of  thefe 
Plants  flowering,  is  in  June  and  July,  but  when  they 
are  placed  in  a  proper  Temperature  of  Heat,  they  al¬ 
ways  flower  again  in  Winter  and  Spring. 

As  this  is  a  Native  of  the  warmell  Parts  of  America, 
it  requires  a  moderate  Stove  in  Winter,  otherwise  the 
Roots  will  decay.  I  have  frequently  tried  to  keep  it 
through  the  Winter  in  a  Green-houfe,  but  could  not 
lucceed ;  for  although  fome  have  efcaped,  yet  they 
were  fo  much  weakened  by  the  Cold,  as  not  to  recover 
Strength  the  following  Summer,  to  flower  in  any  to¬ 
lerable  Degree  of  Perfection  ;  lb  that  I  have  fince  con- 
flantly  kept  them  in  Winter  in  a  moderate  Stove,  where 
they  always  flower  in  that  Seafon,  at  which  Time  they 
make  a  fine  Appearance  ;  and  in  Summer,  place  them 
abroad  in  a  flickered  Situation  with  other  tender  exotics, 
where,  they  flower  agiin,  and  produce  ripe  Seeds  annually. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  and  fome  of 
the  other  northern  Provinces  of  America.  The  Leaves 
of  this  are  longer  than  thefe  of  the  former,  and  ter¬ 
minate  in  fliarper  Points.  The  Stalks  grow  taller,  and 
the  Segments  of  the  Flower  are  much  narrower ;  the 
Colour  is  a  pale  red,  fo  it  makes  no  great  Appearance. 
The  Seeds  are  like  thofe  of  the  former.  If  the  Roots 
of  this  are  planted  in  warm  Borders,  and  a  dry  Soil  ; 
they  will  live  through  the  Winter  in  the  open  Air.  I 
have  Plants  of  this  Sort  in  the  Cbelfea  Garden,  which 
have  furvived  twelve  Winters  in  a  Sbuth-Weft  Border, 
without  Cover,  and  flower  well  every  Year. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  larger  Leaves  than  either  of  the 
former,  and  the  Stalks  rife  much  taller.  I  have  receiv¬ 
ed  the  Seeds  from  America,  by  the  Title  of  Wild  Plain  - 
tain,  and  alfo  from  the  Brazils.  The  Flower  Stalks  rife 
more  than  fix  Feet  high.  The  Leaves  are  very  large, 
thofij  near  the  Root  have  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  in  larger  Spikes  than  thofe  of  the  form¬ 
er  Sorts,  and  of  a  much  brighter  Scarlet.  The  Seed 


VeiTels  are  longer,  and  the  Seeds  larger ;  thefe  Differen¬ 
ces  are  permanent  from  Seeds,  fo  that  I  make  no  doubt 
of  its  being  a  diflinct  Species. 

The  4th  Sort  is  lefs  common  in  America.  I  received 
the  Seeds  of  this  from  India,  but  have  had  two  Varieties 
arife  from  the  Seeds,  one  with  a  plain  yellow,  and  the 
other  a  fpotted  Flower,  which  I  find  are  apt  to  change 
from  one  to  the  other,  when  propagated  by  Seeds.  This 
hath  fhorter  and  rounder  Leaves  than  either  of  the 
former  Sorts.  The  Stalks  feldom  rife  higher  than  three 
Feet,  and  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the 
III,  excepting  the  Colour  of  the  Flowers. 

The  Seeds  of  the  5th  Sort  I  received  from  Cartha¬ 
ge  n  a  in  New  Spain,  in  1733,  which  produced  very  flrong 
Plants  the  firfl  Year,  fome  of  which  flowered  the  fame 
Autumn.  The  Roots  are  much  larger  than  either  of 
the  former  Sorts,  and  ilrike  down  flrong  flefhy  Fibres 
deep  in  the  Ground.  The  Stalks  rife  feven  or  eight 
Feet  high.  The  Leaves  are  near  two  Feet  long,  nar¬ 
row,  fmooth,  and  of  a  Sea-green  Colour.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  in  fhort,  thick  Spikes  at  the  Extremity  ; 
they  are  large,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour;  the  Seg¬ 
ments  of  the  Petal  are  broad,  but  their  Shape  like  thofe 
of  the  other  Sorts.  The  Seed  Veffels  are  larger,  and 
much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts,  hut  contain 
fewer  Seeds,  which  are  very  large.  Young  Plants  raifed 
from  Seeds  of  this  Sort,  do  more  certainly  flower  than  old 
Roots,  or  Offsets  taken  from  them  ;  for  the  Roots  fend 
out  many  Offsets,  which  will  fpread  to  a  confiderable 
Dillance  where  they  have  Room,  but  feldom  produce 
Flowers,  fo  that  it  is  the  bell  Way  to  raiie  a  Suc- 
ceffion  of  Plants  from  Seeds,  and  throw  out  the  old  ones 
when  their  Seeds  are  ripe. 

All  the  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  Town  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the 
Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  lhould  be  tranfplanted  in¬ 
to  feparate  fmall  Pots,  filled  with  rich  Kitchen  Garden 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tan¬ 
ners  Bark,  obferving  to  lliade  them  till  they  have  taken 
Root;  after  which,  they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  cf 
free  Air  admitted  to  them  every  Day,  in  warm  Weather, 
and  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water.  As  theie 
Plants  will  make  great  Progrefs  in  their  Growth,  they 
mull  be  fhifted  into  larger  Pots  filled  with  the  fame  Sort 
of  Earth,  and  Part  of  them  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed 
again,  and  the  others  may  be  placed  abroad  in  June , 
with  other  exotick  Plants,  in  a  warm  Situation.  Thofe 
which  are  placed  in  the  hot  Bed,  will  be  flrong  enough 
to  flower  well  in  the  Stove,  the  following  Winter  j 
but  thofe  in  the  open  Air,  will  not  flower  before  the 
following  Summer :  Thefe  may  remain  abroad  till  the 
Beginning  of  Oflober,  when  they  mull  be  removed  in¬ 
to  the  Stove,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
old  Plants;  and  in  May,  if  a  gentle  hot  Bed  is  made, 
and  covered  a  Foot  thick  with  rich  Earth,  and  the 
Plants  turned  out  cf  the  Pots,  planting  them  with  their 
Balls  cf  Earth  upon  the  hot  Bed,  covering  each  with  a 
Bell  Glafs,  which  may  he  raifed  on  one  Side  every  Day, 
to  admit  Air  to  the  Plants ;  and  as  thefe  advance,  they 
mufl  be  gradually  inured  it)  bear  the  open  Air.  With 
this  Management,  the  Plants  will  grow  much  taller,  and 
flower  flronger  than  thofe  which  are  kept  in  Pots,  and 
from  thefe,  good  Seeds  mav  be  ex ne died  in  Autumn. 
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The  2d  Sort  which  is  much  hardier  than  cither  of 
the  other,  fhould  have  a  different  Treatment.  The  young 
Plant  of  this,  mud  be  earlier  inured  to  the  open  Air, 
where  they  may  remain  till  the  Froft  begins,  then  they 
muff  be  placed  in  the  Green-houfe,  and  fhould  have  but 
■little  wet  in  Winter  ;  and  the  Beginning  of  May,  thefe 
fhould  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm 
South  Border,  in  a  dry  Soil,  where  they  will  thrive  and 
produce  Flowers  annually;  but  as  there  is  little  Beauty 
in  this  Sort,  fo  a  few  Plants  for  Variety,  will  be  fufficient. 
There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  variegated  Leaves,  which 
is  preferved  in  fome  Gardens,  and  is  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  the  Roots ;  but  this  hath  little  Beauty,  fo  is  fcarce 
worth  cultivating. 

CANNABINA.  See  Datifca. 

CANNABIS  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  988.  Hemp. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  Plants.  'The  male  Flow¬ 
ers  have  a  five  leaved  Empalement  which  is  concave ,  but 
have  no  Petals  ;  they  have  Jive  ffort  hairy  Stamina ,  ter¬ 
minated  by  oblong ,  fquarc  Summits.  The  female  have 
permanent  Empalements  of  one  Leaf,  oblong  and  pointed. 
They  have  no  Petals  but  a  fmall  Germen  fupporting  two 
long  Styles,  crowned  by  acute  Stigma ;  the  fmall  Germen 
becomes  a  globular  depreffed  Seed,  inclofed  in  the  Empale - 
snent. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

Cannabis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1027.  Hemp.  This  is 
the  Cannabis  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  320.  Manured  Hemp. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  in  the  rich  fenny  Parts  of 
Lincolnjhire,  in  great  Quantities,  for  its  Bark,  which  is 
ufeful  for  Cordage,  Cloth,  &c.  and  the  Seeds  afford  an 
0.1,  which  is  ufed  in  Medicine. 

Hemp  is  always  Town  on  a  deep  moiff  rich  Soil,  fuch 
as  is  found  in  Holland,  in  Lincolnffire,  and  the  Fens  in 
the  Ifle  of  Ely,  where  it  is  cultivated  to  great  Advan¬ 
tage,  as  it  might  in  many  other  Parts  of  England,  where 
there  is  the  like  Soil ;  but  it  will  not  thrive  on  Clay,  or 
ffiff  cold  Land  :  'It  will  greatly  impoverifh  the  Land,  fo 
that  this  Crop  muff  not  be  repeated  on  the  fame  Ground. 

The  Land  on  which  Hemp  is  defigned  to  be  fown, 
fhould  be  well  ploughed,  and  made  very  6ne  by  Harrow¬ 
ing  ;  about  the  Middle  of  April  is  a. good  Seafon  for  fow- 
ing  the  Seed  :  Three  Bufhels  is  the  ufual  Allowance  for 
an  Acre,  but  two  is  fully  fufficient  :  In  the  Choice  cf 
the  Seed,  the  heavieff  and  brighteff-coloured  fhould  be 
preferred,  and  Care  fhould  be  had  to  the  Kernel  of  the 
Seed,  fo  that  fome  of  them  fhould  be  cracked  to  fee  if 
they  have  the  Germ  or  future  Plant  perfect ;  for  in 
fome  Places  the  male  Plants  are  drawn  out  too  foon 
from  the  female  ;  e.  before  they  have  impregnated 
the  female  Plants  with  the  Farina ;  in  which  Cafe, 
though  the  Seeds  produced  by  thefe  female  Plants  may 
feem  fair  to  the  Eye,  yet  they  will  not  grow,  as  is  well 
known  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Bickar,  Swineffead,  and 
Dunnington,  three  Pari  fires  in  the  Fens  of  Lincolnffire, 
where  Hemp  is  cultivated  in  great  Abundance,  who 
have  dearly  bought  their  Experience. 

When  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  hoed 
out  as  is  pradfifed  for  Turneps,  leaving  the  Plants  a 
Foot  or  16  Inches  apart;  obferve  alfo  to  cut  down  all 
the  Weeds,  which  if  done  in  dry  Weather,  will  deftroy 
them.  This  Crop  will  require  a  fecond  Hoeing  about  a 


Month  or  fix  Weeks  after  the  firff,  in  order  to  deffroy 
the  Weeds:  If  this  be  well  performed,  it  will  require 
no  farther  Care ;  for  the  Hemp  will  foon  after  cover  the 
Ground,  and  prevent  the  Growth  of  Weeds. 

The  firff  Seafon  for  pulling  the  Hemp  is  about  the 
Middle  of  Auguf,  when  they  begin  to  pull  what  they 
call  the  Fimble  Hemp,  which  is  the  male  Plants ;  but 
it  would  be  much  better  to  defer  this  a  Fortnight  or 
three  Weeks  longer,  until  thefe  male  Plants  have  fully 
ffied  their  Duff,  without  which,  the  Seeds  will  prove 
abortive,  produce  nothing  if  fown  the  next  Year,  nor 
will  thofe  concerned  in  the  Oil  Mrlls  give  any  Thing 
for  them,  there  being  only  empty  Hulks,  without  any 
Kernels  to  produce  the  Oil.  Thefe  male  Plants  decay 
foon  after  they  have  filed  their  Farina. 

7'he  2d  Pulling  is  a  little  after  Michaelmas ,  when  the 
Seeds  are  ripe  :  This  is  ufually  called  Karle  Hemp,  it 
is  the  female  Plants,  which  were  left  at  the  Time  when' 
the  male  were  pulled.  This  Karle  Hemp  is  bound  in 
Bundles  of  a  Yard  Compafs,  according  to  Statute  Mea- 
fure,  which  are  laid  in  the  Sun  for  a  few  Days  to  dry; 
and  then  it  is  ffacked  up,  or  houfed  to  keep  it  dry,  till 
the  Seed  can  be  threlhed  out.  An  Acre  of  Hemp  on 
a  rich  Soil,  will  produce  near  three  Quarters  of  Seed, 
which,  together  with  the  unwrought  Hemp,  is  worth 
from  fix  to  eight  Pounds. 

Of  late  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Bbitifb  Colonies  in 
North  America,  have  cultivated  this  ufeful  Plant,  and  a 
Bounty  was  granted  by  Parliament  for  Hemp  imported 
from  thence  ;  but  whether  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Co¬ 
lonies  grew  tired  of  cultivating  it,  or  the  Bounty  w-as 
not  regularly  paid,  I  cannot  fay ;  whatever  has  been 
the  Caufe,  the  Quantity  imported,  ha's'  by  no  means 
anfwered  the  Expedition  of  the  Public,  which  is  great¬ 
ly  to  be  lamented  ;  becaufe,  as  this  Commodity  is  fo 
effential  to  the  Marine,  the  being  furnifhed  with  it  from 
our  own  Plantations,  will  not  only  fave  the  ready 
Money  paid  for  it,  but  fecure  to  the  Country  an  am¬ 
ple  Supply  at  all  Times,  without  being  obliged  to  our 
Neighbours  for  it. 

CANNACORUS.  See  Canna.  ‘ 

CAPERS.  See  Capparis. 

CAPILLARY  Plants,  are  fuch  Plants  as  have  no 
main  Stem,  but  their  Leaves  arife  from  the  Root  upon 
Pedicles,  and  produce  their  Seeds  on  the  Back  of  their 
Leaves,  as  the  Fern,  Maiden  Hair,  tfc. 

CAPITULUM;  i.  e.  a  little  Ilead;  the  Head  or 
Top  of  any  flowering  Plant. 

CAPNOIDES.  See  Fu  maria. 

CAPNORCHfS.  See  Fumana. 

CAPPARIS  Lin.  Gen.  Plant,  567.  Totirn.  Inff.  R.  Ft. 
261.  Caper,  in  French  Capricr." The  Caper  Buffi. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  is  compofed  oj  three  oval  concave  Leaves  ; 
the  Flower  hath  four  roundiff  Petals,  indented  at  the  Top, 
and  fpread  open  ;  it  hath  a  great  Number  of  fender  Stami¬ 
na,  as  long  as  the  Petals,  terminated  by  (ingle  Summits  ; 
in  the  midff  of  thefe  arife  a  fugle  Style,  longer  than  the 
Stamina,  with  an  oval  Germen  crowned  by  a  ffort  cbtufe 
Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  fleffy  turbinated  Capful? , 
with  one  Ceil  filed  with  Kidney-ffaped  Seeds. 

The  Species  are,  a« 

I.  Capparis  fpinofa ,  fruflu  minore ,  folio  rotunda. 

C.  B. 
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C.  B.  P.  480.  Prickly  Caper  with  a  fmaller  Fruit, 
and  a  round  Leaf. 

2.  Capp  ARIS  inermis  foliis  ovatis  perennantibus.  Smooth 
Caper  with  oval  Leaves,  which  remain  all  the  Year. 
This  is  the  Capparis  non  fpinofa,  frufhi  majore.  C.  B. 
P.  480.  Smooth  Caper  with  a  larger  Fruit. 

3.  Capparis  inermis  foliis  ovato-oblongis  determinate 
confertis  perennantibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  204  Smooth  Caper 
with  oval  oblong  Leaves,  growing  in  Clutters,  which 
continue  through  the  Year.  This  is  the  Capparis  ar- 
borcfceru  Indica  Baducca  did! a.  Rail  HiJI.  1630.  Indian 
Tree  Caper,  called  Baducca. 

4.  Capparis  foliis  lanceolate -ovatis  perennantibus  caule 
arborcfcenti.  Caper  with  oval  Spear- fliaped  Leaves,  which 
continue  all  the  Year,  and  a  Tree-like  Stalk. 

5.  Capparis  foliis  lanceo.'atis  venofis  perennantibus , 
fioribus  racernofs.  Caper  with  Spear-fhaped  veined  peren¬ 
nial  Leaves  and  Flowers  growing  in  Bunches.  This  is 
the  Capparis  arbor efcem  Lauri  foliis  frudlu  longfftmo. 
Plum.  Cat.  7.  Tree  Caper  with  Bay  Leaves,  and  the 
longed  Fruit. 

6.  Capparis  foliis  ovatis  oppofttis  perennantibus flori- 
bus  racemofts.  Caper  with  oval  Leaves,  placed  oppofite, 
which  are  perennial,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Bunches. 

7.  Capparis  foiiis  oblongo-ovatis  alternis  feffi lib  us  pe¬ 
rennantibus,  fioribus  folitariis  axillaribus.  Caper  v/ith 
oblong  oval  Leaves,  placed  alternate  clofe  to  the  Stalks, 
and  Flowers  growing  fingly  from  the  Sides  ol  the  Branches. 

8.  Capparis  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis  confertis  perennan¬ 
tibus,  caule  fruticofo.  Caper  with  pointed  Spear-fhaped 
perennial  Leaves,  growing  in  Clutters,  and  a  Ihrubby 
Stalk. 

9.  Capparis  foliis  lanceolatis  alternis,  petiolis  lottgif- 
ftmis  fioribus  confertis.  Caper  with  .Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
placed  alternate,  on  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  Flowers 
growing  in  Clutters.  This  is  the  Capparis  alia  arbor ef- 
cens  Lauri  foliis  fruftu  oblongo  ovato.  Plum.  Cat.  7.  Tree 
Caper  with  Bay  Leaves,  and  oblong  oval  Fruit. 

10.  Capparis  foliis  lanceolatis  nervofis  perennantibus, 
pedunculis  trifioris.  Caper  with  nervous  Spear-fhaped  pe¬ 
rennial  Leaves,  and  three  Flowers  upon  each  Foot  Stalk. 

The  1  ft  is  the  common  Caper,  whofe  full  grown 
Flower  Bud  is  pickled,  and  Imported  annually  from  Italy, 
and  the  Mediterranean.  This  is  a  low  Shurb,  which 
grows  out  of  the  Joints  of  old  Walls,  the  Fiflures  of 
Rocks,  and  among  Rubbifh,  in  moft  of  the  warm  Parts 
of  Europe:  This  hath  woody  Stalks  covered  with  a 
white  Bark,  which  fends  out  many  lateral  flender 
Branches ;  under  each  of  thefe  are  placed  two  fhort 
crooked  Spines,  between  which  and  the  Branches  come 
out  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Leaves,  which  are  Tingle, 
fhort,  and  fuftain  a  round  fmooth  entire  Leaf;  at  the 
intermediate  Joints  between  the  Branches,  come  out 
the  Flowers  upon  long  Foot  Stalks ;  before  thefe  expand, 
the  Bud,  with  the  Empalement,-  is  gathered  for  pickling; 
but  thofe  which  are  left,  expand  m  Form  of  a  lingle 
Role,  having  five  large  white  Petals,  which  are  round- 
ilh  and  concave ;  in  the  Middle  is  placed  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  long  Stamina,  furrounding  a  Style,  which  rifes 
above  them,  and  is  crowned  with  an  oval  Germen,  which 
becomes  a  Capfule,  filled  with  Kidncy-fhaped  Seeds. 

This  Sort  is  cultivated  on  old  Walls  about  Toulon , 
and -in  Italy.  Mr.  Ray  obferved  it  growing  naturally  on 
the  Walls  and  Ruins  at  Rome,  Sienna,  an 6.  Florence. 


The  2d  Sort  hath  weaker  Stalks  than  the  ift,  which, 
are  fmooth,  having  no  Spines  on  them  ;  the  Leaves  are 
oval,  fmooth,  and  in  their  natural  Place  of  Gipwth, 
continue  through  the  Year;  but  in  England  the  young 
Shoots  are  generally  killed  in  Winter.  From  the  Foot 
Stalk  of  the  Leaves  come  out  the  Flowers,  which  (land 
upon  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  produced  fingly  ; 
thefe  Flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  former,  but  arc 
much  larger;  as  are  alfo  the  Buds;  but  thefe  are  not 
efteemed  fo  good  as  thofe  of  the  firft  for  Pickling. 

Thefe  Plants  are  with  Difficulty  preferved  in  England, 
for  they  delight  to  grow  in  Crevifes  of  Rocks,  and  the 
Joints  of  old  Walls  or  Ruins,  and  always  thrive  beft  in 
an  horizontal  Pofition  ;  when  planted  either  in  Pots,  or 
the  full  Ground,  they  rarely  thrive,  though  they  may 
be  kept  alive  for  fome  Years.  They  are  propagated  by 
Seeds  in  the  warm  Parts  of  Europe,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  them  to  grow  in  England.  I  have  feveral  times 
fowed  thefe  Seeds  without  Succefs,  as  have  many  other 
Perfons ;  I  never  raifed  any  of  the  Plants  from  Seeds, 
but  in  the  Year  1738,  when  I  had  three  Plants  come  up 
in  an  old  Wall,  which  being  young  and  tender,  were  de- 
ftroyed  in  1740.  There  is  an  old  Plant  growing  out  of  a 
Wall  in  the  Garden  at  Camden  Houfe  near  Kenfington , 
which  has  refitted  the  Cold  for  many  Years,  and  annual¬ 
ly  produces  many  Flowers,  but  the  young  Shoots  are 
killed  to  the  Stump  every  Winter. 

The  Roots  are  annually  brought  from  Italy,  by  thofe 
who  import  Orange  Trees,  fome  of  which  have  been 
planted  in  Walls,  where  they  have  lived  a  few  Years. 

The  3d  Sort  I  received  from  Cartbagena  in  New  Spain , 
near  which  Place  it  grows  naturally.  This  rifes  with  a 
woody  Stem,  to  the  Height  of  12  or  14  Feet,  fending  out 
many  lateral  Branches,  covered  with  a  ruflet  Bark,  and 
garnilhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  ftanding  upon  long 
Foot  Stalks ;  the  Flowers  are  produced,  from  the  Side 
of  the  Branches,  Tingle,  ftanding  upon  long  Foot  Stalks, 
which  are  like  thofe  of  the  laft  Sort. 

The  4th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Cartbagena.  This 
grows  with  a  ftrong  upright  Trunk,  near  20  Feet  high, 
fending  out  many  lateral  Branches,  whi®h  are  covered 
with  a  very  white  Bark,  and  are  clofely  garnilhed  with 
large  oblong  ftiff  Leaves,  of  a  thicker  Confiftence  than 
•thofe  of  the  common  Laurel,  of  a  fplendid  green,  hav¬ 
ing  feveral  tranfverfe  Nerves  from  the  Midrib  to  the 
Border,  which  are  prominent  on  their  under  Side ;  the 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  which 
are  large,  and  the  Summits  of  the  Stamina  are  purple. 

The  5th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  the  fame  Country. 
This  rifes  with  a  Trunk  about  20  Feet  high,  fending 
out  many  long  flender  Branches,  which  are  covered  with 
a  brown  Bark,  and  garnilhed  with  Leaves  like  thofe  of 
the  Bay  Tree,  but  longer,  and  deeply  ribbed  on  their 
under  Side,  ftanding  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  and 
come  out  in  Clutters,  without  any  Order.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  upon  long  Foot  Stalks, .which  terminate  the 
Branches,  each  luttaining  two  or  three  Flowers,  which 
are  large,  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Pods  two  cr  three 
Inches  long,  and  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Man’s  little  Finger, 
which  are  filled  with  large  Kidney-lhapcd  Seeds :  Thefe 
Pods  have  a  thick  flefhy  Cover. 

The  6th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Tolu  in  America.  This 
rifes  with  a  Ihrubby  Stalk,  to  the  Height  of  eight  or  ten 
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Feet,  fending  out  many  ligneous  Branches  covered  with 
a  reddifh  brown  Bark  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oval  fliflf 
-Leaves  placed  oppofite,  on  fhort  red  Foot  Stales ;  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  arife  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Flowers,  which  are  long,  {lender,  and  branch  out  into 
many  fmaller,  each  of  which  fufiains  a  fmall  white 
Flower,  which  is  fucceeded  by  an  oval  Pod  containing 
many  fmall  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 

The  7  th  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stem,  to  the  Height 
of  1  2  or  14  Feet,  fending  out  many  flrong  lateral  Branch¬ 
es,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with 
oblong  oval  Leaves,  placed  alternately,  which  have  very 
fhort  Foot  Stalks;  the  Leaves  are  of  a  thicker  Confidence 
than  thofe  of  the  Bay  Tree;  at  the  Foot  Stalk  of  each 
Leaf  comes  out  a  ftngle  Flower,  almofi  the  whole  Length 
of  the  Branches,  which  are  fmall,  and  Hand  upon  fhort 
Foot  Stalks ;  the  Summits  of  thefe  Flowers  are  of  a  pur- 
plifh  Colour,  but  the  Stamina  are  white. 

The  8th  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  to  the  Height 
of  10  or  12  Feet,  fending  out  flender  horizontal  Branch¬ 
es  on  every  Side,  which  are  covered  with  a  reddifh  Bark  ; 
the  Joints  of  thefe  Branches  are  far  difiant ;  at  each  of 
thefe  come  out  feveral  Leaves  in  Clufiers,  without  Or-' 
der,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  fix 
Inches  long,  and  three  broad  in  the  Middle,  and  as  thick 
as  thofe  of  the  Laurel,  of  a  fhining  green,  fmooth  on 
their  upper  Side,  but  have  many  tranfverfe  Ribs  on  their 
under  Side,  which  are  prominent.  I  received  this  and  the 
7  th  Sort  from  Tolu. 

The  9th  Sort  I  received  from  Carthagena,  where  it 
grows  naturally ;  this  hath  many  fhrubby  Stalks  arifing 
from  the  Root  without  Order,  which  fend  out  many  late¬ 
ral  Branches  on  every  Side,  and  are  clofely  garnifhed 
with  large  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  Handing  upon  very  long 
Foot  Stalks;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  Cluflers  at 
the  End  of  the  Branches,  upon  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks, 
they  are  fmall,  white,  with  yellowifh  Stamina,  and  a  very 
lung  Style,  which  is  incurved,  terminated  by  an  oblong 
Germen,  which  afterwards  becomes  an  oblong  Fruit. 

The  10th  Sort  hath  flender  fhrubby  Stalks,  which  rife 
7  or  8  Feet  Figh,  fending  out  many  ligneous  Branches, 
garnifhed  with  very  long  nervous  Spear-fhaped  Leaves. 
The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
three  Handing  upon  each  Foot  Stalk  ;  thefe  are  fmall, 
white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Fruit. 

Thefe  lafl  8  Sorts  are  Natives  of  warm  Countries,  fo 
will  not  live  through  the  Winter  in  England ,  without  the 
AfiiHance  of  a  Stove.  They  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  muH  be  procured  from  the  Countries  where  they 
grow  naturally,  for  they  do  not  j>roduce  any  in  England ; 
they  mufl  be  fown  in  fmall  Pots,  filled  with  light  fandy 
Earth; and  plunged’ into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark;  they 
muH  be  now  and  then  refrefhed  with  Water,  but  by  no 
Means  give  it  in  too  great  Plenty  :  In  about  two  Months 
the  Plants  will  appear,  provided  the  Seeds  are  good,  when 
they  mufi  have  but  little  vet,  and  a  good  Share  of  Air 
in  warm  Weather  ;  when  they  are  large  enough  to  re¬ 
move,  they  mufi  be  each  traufplanted  into  a  fmall  Pot, 
filled  with  the  fame  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed 
again,  obferving  to  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken 
frefli  Root,  after  which  they  fiiould  have  frefh  Air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them  every  Day,  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth 
cf  the  Seafon.  Jn  Autumn  they  mufi;  be  removed  into 


the  Stove,  and  plunged  in  the  Bark  Bed,  where  they 
fhould  confiantly  remain,  and  require  the  fame  Treat¬ 
ment  as  other  tender  exotics,  with  this  Difference  only, 
that  they  require  but  little  Water,  efpecially  during 
the  Winter,  for  their  Roots  are  very  fubjedt  to  rot 
with  Wet. 

If  the  Seeds  are  brought  over  in  their  Capfules,  they 
will  keep  much  better  than  without  them  ;  thefe  fhould 
be  fecured  from  Infedts,  by  wrapping  them  in  Tobacco 
Leaves  which  are  well  dried  ;  without  this  Precaution, 
the  Seeds  will  be  defiroyed  before  they  arrive. 

BEAN  CAPER.  See  Zygophyllum. 

CAPRARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  686.  Sweet  Weed. 

The  Characters  are,  -  • 

It  hath  a  permanent  Empaiemcnt  of  one  Leaf,  cut  into 
five  oblong  narrow  Segments,  which  are  erect  and  fland 
afunder-,  the  Flower  is  Bell-fhaped ,  of  one  Leaf,  divided  at 
the  Top  into  five  equal  Parts,  the  two  upper funding  ere  Cl  ; 
it  hath  four  Stamina,  in/erted  in  the  Safe  of  the  Petal,  and 
but  little  more  than  half  fo  long,  two  of  the  under  being 
Jhorter  than  the  other,  and  terminated  by  Eleart-fioaped 
Summits  ;  it  hath  a  conical  Germen  fupporting  a  fender 
Style ,  longer  than  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  a  bivalve  Heari- 
Jhaped  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  beconn  an  oblong 
conical  Capjule,  compreffcd  at  the  Point ,  having  two  Ceils , 
divided  by  a  Partition  filled  with  roundijh  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Capraria  foliis  alternis  corollis  quinqufidis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  320.  Capraria  with  alternate  Leaves,  and  the  Pe¬ 
tal  divided  into  five  Parts.  This  is  the  Capraria  Curafj'a- 
vica.  Par.  Bat.  lio.  Capraria  of  Curaffo. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  the  warm  Parts  of  A- 
merica,  where  it  is  often  a  troublefome  Weed  in  the 
Plantations  ;  it  rifes  with  an  angular  green  Stalk,  about 
a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  fending  out  Branches  at  every 
Joint,  which  fometimes  come  out  by  Pairs  oppofite,  but 
generally  there  are  three  at  a  Joint  Handing  round  the 
Stalk  ;  the  Leaves  are  alfo  placed  round  the  Branches 
by  threes ;  thefe  Hand  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  are  oval, 
hairy,  and  a  little  indented  on  their  Edges.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  coming 
out  on  each  Side  the  Stalk,  each  Foot  Stalk  fufiaining 
three  white  Flowers  ;  and  fucceeded  by  conical  Capfules, 
compreffed  at  the  Top,  opening  in  two  Parts,  and  filled 
with  fmall  Seed's.  This  Plant  is  preferved  in  Botankk 
Gardens  for  Variety ;  but  as  it  hath  no  great  Beauty, 
is  feldom  admitted  into  other  Gardens. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  fown  upon  a  hot  Bed  in 
Spring, and  the  Plants  mull:  be  brought  forward  by  plant¬ 
ing  them  upon  a  fecond  hot  Bed;  about  the  latter  End 
of  June  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  Pots  of  rich  Earth, 
or  a  warm  Border,  and  may  then  be  expofed  to  the  open 
Air,  where  they  will  perfect  Seeds  in  Autumn. 

CAPREOL ATE  Plants ;  fuch  as  twifi  and  climb  up¬ 
on  others,  by  means  of  Tendrils. 

CAPRIFOLIUM.  See  Periclymenum. 

CAPSICUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  225.  Tourn.  Infir  R, 
H.  152.  Tab.  66.  Guinea  Pepper;  in  French ,  Poivre 
Inde,  ou  de  Guinea. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  bath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
divided  into  five  Parts,  and  ered.  It  hath  but  one  Petal , 
which  is  Whesl-Jhaped,  having  a  very  fiovrt  Tube ,  fire  cut 
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open  above ,  and  divided  into  five  Parts  ;  it  hath  five  fmall 
Stamina,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits ,  -which  are  con¬ 
nected.  It  hath  an  oval  Germen,  J upporting  a  J. lender  Style , 
longer  than  the  Stamina,  and  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma. 
'The  Germen  becomes  a  foft  Fruit ,  or  Capfule ,  of  an  indeter¬ 
minate  Figure ,  having  two  or  more  Cells  divided  by  Parti¬ 
tions,  to  which  adhere  many  comprejffed  Kidney -Jle aped  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Capsicum  caule  herbaceo,  frudu  oblcngo propendente. 
Capjicum  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk,  and  an  oblong  Fruit 
hanging  downward.  Capficum  fliquis  longis propendentibus. 
Tourn.  Injl.  152.  Capficum  with  long  hanging  Pods. 

2.  Capsicum  caule  herbaceo  frudu  Cor  di for  mi.  Cap¬ 
fcum  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk,  and  a  Heart-fhaped 
Fruit.  This  is  the  Capficum  ftliqua  propendente  oblonga  id 
Cordiformi.  Toitrn.  Inf.  152.  Capficum  with  an  oblong 
Heart-fhaped  Pod  hanging  downward. 

3.  Capsicum  frudu  longo,  ventre  tumido ,  per  fum- 
mum  tetragons.  Tourn.  Inf}.  133.  Capficum  with  a  long 
Fruit,  having  a  fwelling  Belly,  and  fquare  at  the  Top, 
commonly  called  Bell  Pepper. 

4.  Capsicum  filiquis  furredis  ccrdiformibus  angulatis. 
Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  153.  Capfcum  with  angular  Heart- 
fhaped  Pods,  which  grow  ereft,  commonly  called  Bon¬ 
net  Pepper. 

5.  Capsicum  caule  herbaceo,  fruclu  rotundo  glabro. 
Capfcum  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk,  and  a  round  Imooth 
Fruit.  Capficum  filiquis  fur  re  Cl  is  Ccrafi  forma.  Tourn.  Infl. 
Capfcum  with  a  Cherry-fhaped  Pod  growing  upright. 

6.  Capsicum  caule  herbaceo ,  fruclu  evato.  Capficum 
with  an  oval  Fruit.  This  is  the  Capfcum  ftliqua  olivee 
forma,  lourn.  Inf.  Capficum  with  an  Olive-fliaped  Pcd. 

7.  Capsicum  caule'  frutic of 0  feliis  lineari-lanceolatis, 
fruclu  pyramid  all  credo  luteo.  Capfcum  with  a  fhrubby 
Stalk,  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  yellow  pyrami¬ 
dal  Fruit  growing  upright. 

S.  'Capsicum  caule  fruticofo fruclu  conico  ere  Cl  0  rubro. 
Capfcum  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  and  a  conical  red  Fruit 
growing  eretl,  commonly  called  Hen  Pepper. 

Q.  Capsicum  minus  frudu  parvo  pyramidal!  credo. 
Sloan.  Hif.  Jam.  Vol.  I.  p.  240.  Smaller  Capfcum  with 
a  fmall  pyramidal  ere£t  Fruit,  commonly  called  Bar¬ 
berry  Pepper. 

10.  Capsicum  caule  fruticofo,  frudu  parvo  ovato 
credo.  Capfcum  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  and  a  fmall  oval 
Fruit  growing  eredf,  commonly  called  Bird  Pepper. 

The  firff  is  the  common  long  poded  Capfcum,  which 
is  frequently  cultivated  in  Gardens,  of  this  there  is  one 
with  red,  and  another  with  yellow  Fruit,  which  only 
differ  in  the  Colour  of  their  Fruit,  which  Difference  is 
permanent,  for  I  have  cultivated  both  Sorts  many 
Years,  and  never  have  found  them  change  from  one 
to  the  other;  but  both  will  vary  in  the  Shape  of  their 
Fruit  and  Manner  of  growing,  for  I  have  raifed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Varieties  from  the  fame  Seeds,  viz. 

Capfcum  frudu  fur  redo  oblongo.  Tourn.  Capfcum  with 
oblong  Fruit  growing  eredt. 

Capfcum  frudu  bifdo.  Tourn.  Capfcum  with  a  divi¬ 
ded  Fruit. 

Capfcum  ftliquis  Jurredis  if  oblongis  brevibus.  Tourn. 
Capfcum  with  oblong  and  fhort  Pods  growing  eredl. 

Capfcum  frudu  tereti  fpithameo ,  Tourn  Capfcum  with 
a  t$per  Fruit  a  Span  long. 


Of  thefe  different  Forms  I  have  had  both  the  red 
and  yellow,  but  neither  of  them  have  changed  the  ir  Co¬ 
lours,  though  they  have  frequently  varied  in  their  Shape. 

The  2d  Sort  with  Heart-fhaped  Fruit,  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  a  different  Species  from  the  firft,  and  never  alters  to¬ 
ward  it,  though  there  are  feveral  Varieties  of  this,  which 
fprout  from  Seeds;  of  this  there  are  red  and  yellow 
Fruit,  which  do  not  alter  in  Colour,  though  they  pro¬ 
duce  the  following  Varieties. 

Capfcum  Jiliqua  propendente  rotunda  if  Cordiformi. 
Tourn.  Capficum  with  round,  Heart-fhaped,  hanging  Pods. 

Capfcum  ftliqua  latiore  if  rotundiore.  Tourn.  Capfcum 
with  a  larger  and  rounder  Pod. 

Capfcum  rotundo  maxima.  Tourn.  Capfcum  with  the 
largeft  round  Fruit. 

Capfcum filiquis  furredis  cordiformibus.  Tourn.  Capf¬ 
cum  \vith  upright  Heart-fharped  Pods. 

Capfcum  filiquis  furredis  rotundis.  Tourn.  Capfcum 
with  round  upright  Pods. 

The  3d  Sort  I  have  cultivated  many  Years,  and  have 
not  found  it  alter,  nor  have  I  feen  any  qther  but  the 
red  Fruit  of  this.  It  is  the  only  Sort  which  is  proper 
for  pickling  ;  the  Skin  of  the  Fruit  being  flefhy  and  ten¬ 
der,  whereas  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts  are  thin  and 
tough.  The  Pods  are  from  one  Inch  and  a  Half,  to  two 
Inches  long,  very  large,  fwelling,  and  wrinkled  ;  flated 
at  the  Top,  where  they  are  angular,  and  fometimes 
Hand  eredt,  at  others  grow  downward.  When  the  Fruit 
are  defigned  for  Pickling,  they  fhould  be  gathered  be¬ 
fore  they  arrive  to  their  full  Size,  while  .  their  Rind  is 
tender  ;  then  they  muff  be  flit  down  on  one  Side  to  get 
out  the  Seeds,  after  which,  they  fhould  be  foaked  two 
or  three  Days  in  Salt  and  Water;  when  taken  out  of 
this  and  drained,  boiling  Vinegar  muff  be  poured  on 
them,  in  a  fufficient  Quantity  to  cover  them,  and  clofe- 
ly  flopped  down  for  two  Months ;  then  they  fhould  be 
boiled  in  Vinegar  to  make  them  green  ;  but  they  want 
no  Addition  of  any  Sort  of  Spice,  and  are  the  whole- 
fomeft  and  beff  Pickle  in  the  World. 

The  4th  Sort  is  alfo  a  diffindl  Species  from  all  the 
other  :  This  hath  broad  wrinkled  Leaves,  the  Fruit  is 
alfo  furrowed  and  wrinkled,  generally  growing  upright, 
and  of  a  beautiful  fcarlct  Colour  :  Some  of  the  Fruit 
have  their  Tops  comprefled  like  a  Bonnet,  from  whence 
it  had  the  Name  ;  others  upon  the  fame  Plants  will  be 
Bell-fhaped,  but  they  never  alter  to  any  of  the  other 
Sorts.  'I'his  is  much  tenderer  than  either  of  the  former, 
fo  will  not  ripen  its  Fruit  in  the  open  Air  in  England ; 
but  if  the  Plants  are  kept  under  Glafles,  without  any 
artificial  Heat,  they  will  thrive  better, and  produce  more 
Fruit,  than  in  hot  Beds  or  Stoves. 

The  3th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  the  Spanifj  Wef -Indies  : 
This  doth  not  grow  fo  tall  as  the  other  Sorts,  but  fpreads 
near  the  Ground.  The  Leaves  come  out  in  Cluflers  of  a 
fhining  green,  and  ffand  on  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Fruit 
is  round,  fruooth,  of  a  beautiful  red.,  and  the  Size  of  a 
'common  Cherry.  I  have  cultivated  this  feveral  Years, 
and  have  not  found  it  change. 

The  6th  Sort  I  had  from  Barbadoes :  This  is  like  the 
common  in  it’s  Stalk  and  Leaves,  but  the  Fruit  is  oval, 
and  about  the  Size  of  a  French  Olive.  I  have  cultivated 
this  many  Years,  and  never  found  it  vary. 
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Thefe  6  Sorts  are  annual  with  us,  whatever  they  may 
be  in  their  native  Countries,  lor  their  Stalks  decay  foon 
after  the  Fruit  is  ripe.  They  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  mud;  be  Town  upon  a  hot  Bed  in  Spring;  and 
when  the  Plants  have  fix  Leaves,  they  ihould  be  tranf- 
planted  on  another  hot  Bed,  at  four  or  five  Inches  Dif- 
tance,  fhading  them  from  the  Sun,  until  they  have  ta¬ 
ken  Root,  after  which,  they  mud;  have  a  large  Share1 
of  Air  admitted  them  in  warm  Weather,  to  prevent 
their  drawing  up  weak,  and  they  require  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered.  Toward  the  End  of  May ,  the  Plants 
mud:  be  hardened  by  Degrees  to  bear  the  open  Air, 
and  in  June  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  preferv- 
ing  as  much  Earth  about  their  Roots  as  podible,  and 
planted  into  Borders  of  rich  Earth,  obferving  to  water 
them  well,  as  alfo  to  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken 
Root,  after  which  Time,  they  will  require  no  other 
Management,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and 
in  very  dry  Seafons,  to  refredi  them  two  or  three  times 
a  Week  with  Water.  They  dower  the  End  of  June , 
and  July,  and  their  Fruit  ripens  in  Autumn.  Thefe 
Directions  are  for  the  Culture  of  the  common  Sorts  of 
Capftcum ,  which  are  generally  planted  by  way  of  Orna¬ 
ment.  But  the  Plants  of  the  third  Sort,  which  are  pro¬ 
pagated  for  Pickling  ;  fhould  be  planted  in  a  rich  Spot  of 
Ground,  in  a  warm  Situation,  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
afunder,  and  fhaded  till  they  have  taken  Root,  and  after¬ 
ward  duly  watered  in  dry  Weather ;  which  will  greatly 
promote  their  Growth,  and  caufe  them  to  be  more 
fruitful,  as  alfo  enlarge  the  Size  of  the  Fruit.  By  this 
Management,  there  may  be  at  leaf!  two  Crops  of  Fruit 
for  Pickling,  obtained  the  fame  Year,  provided  the  Sea- 
fon  proves  not  too  cold  ;  but  there  fhould  be  one  Plant, 
whofe  Pods  are  large  and  forward,  chofen  to  fave  Seeds ; 
the  firft  Fruits  on  this  fhould  be  fuffered  to  remain,  that 
they  may  have  Time  to  perfect  their  Seeds ;  before  the 
Frofl:  comes  in  Autumn  ;  for  the  early  Froft  generally 
deflroys  thefe  Plants.  When  the  Fruit  is  fully  ripe,  it 
fhould  be  cut  off,  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  Room  till  Spring, 
that  the  Seeds  are  wanted. 

The  4th,  5th,  and  6th  Sorts  being  tender,  the  Plants 
fhould  be  put  into  Pots,  and  placed  in  an  old  hot  Bed 
under  a  deep  Frame,  where  they  may  have  Room  to 
grow;  or  if  they  are  planted  in  the  full  Ground,  the 
Plants  fhould  be  each  covered  with  a  Bell  Glafs,  to  fcreen 
them  from  Cold.  Thefe  Glaffes  may  be  fet  off  every 
Day  in  warm  Weather,  and  placed  over  them  in  the 
Evening  again  ;  and  at  fuch  Times  as  the  Weather  is  not 
favourable,  the  Glaffes  fhould  be  raifed  on  the  contrary 
Side  to  the  Wind,  to  admit  the  frefh  Air.  With  this 
Care,  the  Fruit  of  thefe  Sorts  will  ripen  in  England , 
which  without  it,  rarely  come  to  Maturity,  but  in 
very  warm  Seafons. 

The  Beauty  of  thefe  Plants  is  in  their  ripe  Fruit,, 
which  being  of  different  Forms  and  Colours,  intermix¬ 
ed  with  the  green  Leaves,  and  white  Flowers  at  the 
fame  Time,  make  a  pretty  Appearance  in  the  latter  Part 
of  Summer,  when  they  are  properly  difpofed  in  the 
Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden  ;  or  if  they  are  planted; 
in  Pots,  for  the  Decoration  of  Courts,  (Ac.  being  in¬ 
termixed  with  other  annual  Plants,  which  are  in  Beauty 
at  the  fame  Seafon,  they  will  make  an  agreeable 
Variety;  efpecially,  if  as  many  of  the  different  fliaped 


Fruits,  of  both  the  red  and  yellow  Colours  as  can  be 
procured,  are  propagated. 

The  four  lafl  Sorts  have  perennial  fhrubby  Stalks, 
which  rile  four  or  five  Feet  high  ;  thefe  are  not  fo  har¬ 
dy  as  the  other,  therefore  when  the  Plants  have  been 
brought  forward  in  the  hot  Bed,  as  directed  for  the  com¬ 
mon  Sorts,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  Pot  filled 
with  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot 
Bed,  under  a  deep  Frame,  where  they  may  have  Room 
to  advance  ;  and  in  warm  Weather,  they  ihould  have  a 
large  Share  of  Air  admitted  to  them,  but  mutt  be  cover¬ 
ed  with  Glaffes  every  Night,  or  in  cold  Weather,  and 
frequently  watered.  With  this  Management,  they  will 
produce  Plenty  of  Fruit  in  Autumn,  which  ripen  in 
Winter  ;  but  they  muff  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  on 
the  firff  Approach  of  Frofl,  and  placed  where  they  may 
have  a  temperate  Warmth,  in  which  they  will  thrive 
better  than  in  greater  Heat  ;  and  the  Fruit  will  continue 
in  Beauty  moil  Part  of  Winter,  making  a  pretty  Ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  Stove,  during  that  Seafon. 

The  Seeds  of  the  7th  Sort  I  received  from  Egypt: 
The  Leaves  are  much  narrower  than  thofe  of  any  other 
Sort  I  have  yet  feen  ;  the  Pods  always  grow  erect, 
and  are  produced  in  great  Plenty,  fo  that  the  Plants 
make  a  good  Appearance  for  three  Months  in  Winter, 
and  may  be  preferved  two  or  three  Years  ;  but  as  the 
young  Plants  are  the  mod  fruitful,  few  Perfons  preferve 
the  old  longer,  than  till  they  have  perfected  Fruit,  when 
they  begin  to  lofe  their  Beauty.  I  have  cultivated  this 
Sort  feveral  Years,  and  never  found  it  vary. 

The  8th  Sort  I  received  from  Antigua,  by  the  Title 
of  Plen  Pepper.  This  rifes  with  a  lhrubby  Stalk  3  or 
4  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Branches  toward  the 
Top  :  The  Fruit  is  about  half  an  Inch  long,  fhaped 
in  form  of  an  obtufe  Cone,  and  of  a  bright  red,  grow¬ 
ing  erect.  This  ripens  its  Fruit  in  Winter,  when  it 
makes  a  pretty  Appearance. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  about  the  fame  Height  as  the 
8th,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  Shape  and  Size  of  the 
Fruit:  Thofe  of  this  Sort  being  about  the  Bignefs  of  a 
Barberry,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  Shape.  This  l  have 
long  cultivated,  and  not  obferved  it  to  altei:. 

The  10th  Sort  is  commonly  known  b-y.  the  Title  of 
Bird  Pepper  in  America.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk 
four  or  five  Feet  high  :  The  Leaves  are  broad,  and 
rounder  at  the  Ends  than  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts,  and 
of  a  lucid  green:  The  Fruit  grows  at  the  Divifions  of 
the  Branches,  Handing  erect :  Thefe  are  fmall,  oval,, 
and  of  a  bright  red  ;  they  are  much  more  fharp  and 
biting  than  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts.  From  the  Fruit 
of  this  Sort,  is  made  the  Cayan  Butter,  or  what  the 
Inhabitants  of  America  call  Pepper  Pots,  which  they 
efleem  as  the  beff  of  all  the  Spices.  The  following  is  a 
Receipt  for  making  a  Pepper  Pot :  Take  of  the  ripe  Pods 
of  this  Sort  of  Capftcum,  and  dry  them  well  in  the  Sun, 
then  put  them  into  an  Earthen  or  Stone  Pot,  mixing 
Flour  between  every  Strata  of  Pods,  and  put  them  into 
an  Oven  after  the  baking  of  Bread,  that  they  may  be 
thoroughly  dried  ;  after  which,  they  mufl  be  well  cleanfed 
from  the  Flour,  and  if  any  of  the  Stalks  remain  to  the 
Pods,  they  fhould  be  taken  off,  and  the  Pods  beaten,  or 
ground  to  fine  Powder ;  to  every  Ounce  of  this,  add  a 
Pound  of  Wheat  Flour,  and  as  much  Leaven  as  isffuffi- 
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cient  for  the  Quantity  intended  ;  after  this  has  been 
properly  mixed  and  wrought,  it  fhould  be  made  into 
fmall  Cakes,  and  baked  in  the  fame  Manner  as  common 
Cakes  ol  the  fame  Size  ;  then  cut  them  into  fmall  Parts, 
and  bake  them  again,  that  they  may  be  as  dry  and  hard 
as  Bifcuit,  which,  beaten  into  fine  Powder  and  fifted, 
may  be  kept  for  Ufe.  This  may  be  ufed  as  the  common 
Pepper,  to  i'eafon  Meat  or  Broth,  or  for  any  of  the  Pur- 
pofes  that  the  ordinary  Pepper  is  ufed:.  It  gives  a  bet¬ 
ter  Relifh  to  Meat  or  Sauce,  and  is  found  of  excellent 
Ufe  to  break  and  difcufs  the  Wind,  both  in  the  Stomach 
and  Bowels;  therefore  is  very  proper  Sauce  for  fuch 
Meats  as  are  flatulent  and  windy,  or  that  breed  much 
Moifture  or  Crudity.  A  Scruple  of  this  Powder  put  in¬ 
to  Chicken  or  Veal  Broth,  is  greatly  commended  for 
comforting  cold  Stomachs,  or  difpelling  Phlegm  or  vif- 
cous  Humours,  and  helping  Digeftion. 

Mod  of  the  Sorts  ot  Capficum  are  Natives  of  both  the 
Indies 4  but  they  have  been  brought  to  Europe  from  Ame¬ 
rica  ,  where  they  abound  in  all  the  C'aribbee  Iflands,  and 
are  by  the  Inhabitants  greatly  ufed  in  all  their  Sauces  ; 
hut  efpecially  by  the  Negroes,  who  are  great  Devourers 
of  them  ;  from  whence  it  had  the  Appellation  of  Negro 
Pepper,  and  probably  the  Title  of  Guinea  Pepper  may 
have  been  applied  to  it  for  the  lame  Reafon.  In  Spain 
and  Portugal  the  Fruit  are  much  cultivated,  and  ufed 
for  the  lame  Purpofes  as  in  America  ;  but  in  England , 
they  are  chiefly  cultivated  for  Ornament,  being  rarely 
ufed  tor  Sauce,  or  Medicine;  though  much  uitd  for  both, 
in  feveral  other  Countries. 

If  the  ripe  Pods  of  Capftcum  are  thrown  into  the  Fire, 
they  will  raife  ftrong  and  noifome  Vapours,  which  oc- 
cafion  vehement  Sneezing,  Coughing,  and  often  Vo¬ 
miting,  in  thofe  who  are  near  tire  Place,  or  in  the  Room 
where  they  are  burnt.  Some  have  mixed  the  Powder  of 
the  Pods  with  Snuff,  to  give  to  others  for  Diverfion,  but 
where  it  is  in  Quantity,  there  may  be  Danger  in  ufing  it, 
for  it  will  occafion  fuch  vicknt  Fits  of  Sneezing,  as  to 
break  the  Blood  Veffels  of  the  Head,  as  1  have  ob- 
ferved  in  fome  to  whom  it  has  been  given. 

CAPSULATE  Pods  [of  Capfula,  Lat.  a  Chell]  are 
little,  fhort  dry  Seed  Veffels  ot  Plants. 

CAPSULATED  Plants,  are  fuch  as  produce  their 
Seeds  in  fhort  Pods  or  Hulks. 

CAR  AC  ALLA.  See  Phafeolus. 

CARAGANA.  See  Orcbus. 

CARDAMINDUM.  See  Tropaeolum. 

CARDAM1NE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  727.  Tourn.  Ivjl. 
R.  H.  224.  Tab.  109.  Ladies  Smock. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  jour  oval , 
oblong  Leaves.  The  Flower  hath  four  oblong  Petals ,  placed 
in  Jortn  of  a  Crojs,  which  at  their  Bafe  are  ereCt ,  but 
fpread  open  above ,  and  are  much  larger  than  theEmpale merit ; 
it  hath  fix  Stamina,  four  of  which  are  the  Length  of  the 
Empalement ;  the  other  two ,  which  are  oppofite,  are  much 
linger  ;  Tbefe  are  terminated  by  oblong  Hear t-jb aped  Sum¬ 
mits,  which  are  ere  cl.  It  hath  a  Jlenaer  cylindrical  Germen, 
as  long  as  the  Stamina ,  having  no  Style ,  but  is  crowned  by 
an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  turns  to  a  long  compreffed  cy¬ 
lindrical  Pod ,  with  two  Cells,  opening  in  t-veo  Valves  which 
twifl  fpi rally,  and  cafl  out  the  Seeds  when  ripe,  by  their 
ElajScity. 


The  Species  are, 

1.  Card  a  mine  foliis  pinnatis ,  foliolis  radicalibus  fub- 
rotundis,  caulinis  lanceolatis.  Lint  S.  P  656.  Ladies  Smock 
with  wingedLeaves,  whofe  fmaller  Leaves  at  Bottom,  are 
roundilh,  but  thofe  on  the  Stalks  Spear-fhaped.  This  is 
the  Cardamine  pratenfis  magno  fore  purpurafeente.  Tourn. 
Meadow  Ladies  Smock  with  a  large  purplilh  Flower. 

2.  Cardaminf.  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  incifts,  Jloribus 
exiguis,  cauls  credo  ratnofo.  Ladies  Smock  with  winged 
Leaves,  cut  Lobes,  very  fmall  Flowers,  and  an  upright 
branching  Stalk.  Cardamine  annua  exiguo  fore.  Tourn . 
Annual  impatient  Crefs,  with  a  very  fmall  Flower. 

3.  Cardamine  foliis  pinnatis,  floribus  tetrandis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  Ladies  Smock,  with  winged  Leaves,  and  Flowers 
with  four  Stamina.  Cardamine  quarta  Dalechamp.  Lugd. 
The  4th  impatient  Crefs  of  Dalechamp. 

4.  Cardamine  pratenfis  parvo  fore.  Tourn .  Injl.  224. 
Meadow  impatient  Crefs  with  a  fmall  Flower. 

5.  Cardamine  foliis  pinnatis  foliolis  palmatis  eequali- 
bus  petiolatis.  Prod.  Ley.  345.  Impatient  Crefs  with 
winged  Leaves,  whofe  fmall  Leaves  are  handed  and 
equal,  having  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Cardamine  Si- 
cula,  foliis  Fum arias,  lourn.  Injl.  224.  Sicilian  impatient 
Crefs  with  Fumitory  Leaves. 

6.  Cardamine  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  fubrotundis  an- 
gulofts.  Flail.  Helv.  558.  Impatient  Crefs  with  winged 
Leaves,  whofe  fmall  Leaves  are  roundilh  and  angular. 
This  is  the  Naflurtium  aquaticum  rnajus  L?  amarum.  C. 
B.  P.  104.  Greater  bitter  Water  Crefs. 

7.  Cardamine  foliis  ternatis  obtufis ,  caule  fubnudo. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  654.  Three  leaved  impatient  Crefs  with 
a  naked  Stalk.  This  is  the  Naflurtium  Alpinum  trifo¬ 
lium.  C.  B.  P.  104.  Alpine  three  leaved  Crefs. 

8.  Cardamine  foliis  fimplicibus  ovatis  integerrimis 
petiolis  longis.  Fior.  Lap.  206.  Impatient  Crefs  with 
Angle,  oval,  entire  Leaves,  having  long  Foot  Stalks. 
This  is  the  Naflurtium  Alpinum  Rellidis  folio  minus.  C.  B. 
P.  103.  Smaller  Alpine  Crefs  with  a  Daify  Leaf. 

9.  Cardamine  foliis  fimplicibus  oblongis  dentatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  654.  Impatient  Crefs  with  Tingle,  oblong,  in¬ 
dented  Leaves.  This  is  the  Naflurtium  petraum.  Pluk. 
Aim.  261.  Rock  Crefs. 

10.  Cardamine  foliis  pinnatis  foliolis  quinis  incifis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  655.  Impatient  Crefs  with  winged  Leaves, 
having  Lobes  which  are  cut.  This  is  the  Cardamine  gla¬ 
bra  Chelidonii  folio.  Tourn.  Injl.  225.  Smooth  impatient 
Crefs,  with  a  Celandine  Leaf. 

The  ill  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Meadows,,  in 
many  Parts  of  England ;  it  is  called  Cuckow  Flower, 
and  Ladies  Smock :  Of  this  there  are  four  Varieties, 
viz.  The  Angle  purple,  and  white  Flowej,  which  are 
frequently  intermixed  in  the  Meadows,  and  the  double 
Flower  of  both  Colours.  The  Angle  Sorts  are  feldoni 
admitted  into  Gardens;  but  as  the  Aril  Sort  Hands  in 
the  Lift  of  Medicinal  Plants,  fo  I  have  enumerated  it. 
The  young  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  gathered  in  Spring, 
and  put  into  Sallets  inftead  ol  Crefs:  It  is  fuppofed  to 
be  an  Antifcorbutick. 

The  two  Varieties  with  double  Flowers,  were  acci¬ 
dentally  found  growing  in  the  Meadows,  and  were 
tranfplanted  into  Gardens,  where  they  have  been  pro¬ 
pagated.  They  deferve  a  Place  in  fhady  moift  Borders 
of  the  Flower  Garden,  where  they  will  thrive,  and 
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make  a  pretty  Appearance  during  their  Continuance  in 
flower.  They  are  propagated  by  parting  and  tranfplant- 
ing  their  Roots;  the  beft  Time  for  which  is  in  Au¬ 
tumn.  They  delight  in  a  foft  loamy  Soil,  not  too 
ftiff,  and  mull  have  a  fhady  Situation.  They  flower  in 
M ay,  and  in  cool  Seafons  will  continue  Part  of  June. 

The  7 th,  8th,  and  loth  Sorts,  grow  naturally  on  the 
Alps  and  other  mountainous  Places.  I  received  thefe 
from  Verona,  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  which  Place 
they  grow  naturally.  Thefe  are  low  perennial  Plants, 
which  may  be  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  and  require  a  ftrong  Soil,  and  (hady  Situation  : 
They  may  alio  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  (own  in  Autumn  on  a  fhady  Border,  where  they 
will  foon  come  up,  and  are  never  hurt  by  Froft,  io 
will  flower  the  following  Seafon.  Thefe  Varieties  are 
preferved  in  fome  Gardens,  but  have  little  Beauty. 

The  9th  Sort  is  a  low  biennial  Plant,  which  grows 
naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of  England  and  Wales ;  and  is 
preferved  in  fome  Gardens,  for  Variety.  It  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  up¬ 
on  poor  light  Ground  in  an  open  Situation,  and  requires 
no  other  Care,  but  to  keep  the  Plants  clear  from  Weeds. 
It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  July. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  by  the  Sides  of  Rivers, 
and  in  Ditches,  in  moft  Parts  of  England.  There  has 
been  a  Variety  of  this  found  with  double  Flowers,  but 
it  is  not  as  yet  much  known.  This  flowers  the  latter 
End  of  April ,  and  in  May. 

The  other  Sorts  are  low  annual  Plants,  which  grow 
naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of  England ,  fo  are  feldom  ad¬ 
mitted  into  Gardens.  Thefe  have  the  Title  of  impatient 
Crefs,  from  the  Elafticityof  their  Pods,  which,  if  touch¬ 
ed  when  they  are  ripe,  fpring  open,  and  caft  out  their 
Seeds  with  Violence,  to  a  confiderable  Diflance.  Thefe 
Sorts  when  young,  are  by  the  Country  People  eaten  in 
Sallets,  and  have  the  Flavour  of  the  common  Crefs, 
but  milder. 

Thefe  Plants  when  admitted  into  a  Garden,  propagate 
in  Plenty  ;  for  they  produce  great  Quantities  of  Seeds, 
which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  there  will  be  a  Supply  of 
Plants,  which  only  require  to  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds, 
and  will  thrive  befl:  in  the  Shade. 

CARDIACA.  Tourn.IkJl.  R.  H.  186.  Tab.  87.  Mo¬ 
therwort'  ;  in  French  Agripaume. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  cylindrical  five  cornered  Empalement  cj  one 
Leaf  ,  •which  is  permanent ,  and  divided  into  five  Parts  at  the 
Top.  The  Flower  is  of  the  Lip  Kind ,  of  one  Leaf  with  a 
narrowTube  fpreading  at  the  Brim  ;  the  upper  Lip  is  cylin¬ 
drical,  long ;  concave,  hairy,  and  blunt  at  the  Point ;  the 
lower  Lip  is  refexed  and  divided  into  three  equal  Parts.  It 
hath  four  Stamina  fafened  to  the  upper  Lip',  two  of  which 
are  longer  than  the  other,  which  are  terminated  by  oblong 
comprefed  Summits,  which  are  bifd  in  the  Middle,  and 
covered  with  globular  Spots.  It  hath  four  Germen, fupport- 
ing  a  fender  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  crowned  with 
an  acute  bifd  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  four 
naked  oblong  Seeds,  iticlofed  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Cardiaca  foliis  radicalibus  quinquehbatis,  caulinis 
trilobis  acutis.  Motherwort  whofe  lower  Leaves  have 
five  Lobes,  and  thofe  on  the  Stalks  three,  with  fliarp 
Points.  This  is  the  Common  Motherwort. 


2.  CARDIACA  foliis  tripartito  multi fdis  linearlbus  ob- 
tufufculis.  Motherwort  with  Leaves  divided  into  three 
Parts,  which  terminate  with  many  very  narrow  blunt 
Segments.  Ballota  inodora  fold's  Coronopi.  Amman.  Ruth. 
Unfavoury  black  Horehound  with  a  Hartfhorn  Leaf. 

3.  Cardiaca  foliis  triparti  tis  ! acini  at  is ,  calycibus  vil¬ 
la  fs.  Motherwort  with  Leaves  divided  into  three  Parts, 
which  are  civ.  on  their  Edges,  and  hairy  Empalement  s'. 
This  is  the  Cardiaca  foliis  tenants  &  pro  fund  ins  inrifs  gla¬ 
bra  fve  vtJloJa.  Am.  Ruth.  \g.  Motherwort  With  nar¬ 
row  and  deeply  cut  Leaves. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  the  common  Motherwort  ufed  in  Me¬ 
dicine.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  Side  of  Banks,  and  in 
Lanes,  in  many  Parts  of  England,  fo  is- feldom  cultivated 
in  Gardens,  unlefs  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

The  lower  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  large,  and  divided 
into  five  Lobes,  the  Stalks  are  fquare,  and  rife  from  four 
to  five  Feet  high,  which  are  garnifhed  with  two  Leaves 
Handing  oppofite  at  each  Joint  upon  long  Foot  Stalks; 
thefe  are  divided  into  three  Lobes,  which  end  in  long 
acute  Points.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  every  Joint  in 
Whorls,  juft  above  the  Leaves,  furrounding  the  Stalk  ; 
thefe  are  commonly  red,  and  are  included  in  prickly  Em- 
palements,  which  afterwards  inclofe  four  naked  Seeds. 
The  Root  will  abide  many  Years,  and  if  the  Seeds  are 
permitted  to  fcatter,  they  will  fill  the  Ground  near 
them  with  young  Plants.  It -flowers  in  July,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

There  are  two  Varieties  of  this  Plant.,  one  of  which 
only  differs  in  the  Colour  of  the  Flowers,  which  are 
white,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  accidentally  rifen  from 
the  fame  Seeds ;  the  other  hath  curled  Leaves,  and  is 
by  Mr.  Ray,  titled  Cardiaca  crifpa.  FUJI.  Plant.  572. 
This  is  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  feminal  Variety,  but  it  fel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  -goes  back  to  the  firft,  fo  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  difeover  from  many  Years  Obfervation,  in 
which  Time  I  have  frequently  raifed  it  from  Seeds,  which 
have  conftantlv  produced  the  fame  Species. 

The  Seeds  of  the  2d  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Peters¬ 
burg h,  by  Dr.  Amman,  who  received  them  from  Siberia. 
This  is  like  the  firft  Sort,  and  the  Stalks  grow  about  the 
fame  Height,  but  the  Leaves  are  deeply  cut  into  three 
Parts,  which  are  again  divided  toward  their  Extremity 
Into  many  narrow  blunt  Segments  ;  the  Root  is  biennia!., 
and  decays  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe. 

The  Seeds  of  the  ;d  Sort  I  received  from  Ifria.  This 
hath  a  weaker  Stalk  than  either  of  the  former,  but  rifes 
near  the  fame  Height.  The  lower  L eaves  are  divided  in¬ 
to  five  acute  Parts,  and  thofe  upon  the  Stalks  into  three, 
which  are  deeply  jagged  ;  thefe  are  fmooth,  and  ftand 
upon  fhorter  Foot  Stalks  than  thofe  of  the  ift  Sort.  The 
Empalement  of  the  Flowers  is  hairy,  but  the  Flower  is 
like  that  of  the  common  Motherwort.  This  is  alfo  a 
biennial  Plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after  it  has  perfect¬ 
ed  its  Seeds. 

Thefe  two  Sorts  are  preferved  in  Botanic'k  Gardens, 
but  are  rarely  cultivated  in  other  Places;  they  rife  eafi- 
ly  from  Seeds  fown  in  the  Spring  upon  a  Bed  of  com¬ 
mon  Earth,  and  require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin  them  where  they  are  too 
.clofe.  In  Autumn  the  Plants  may  be  tranfplanted  where 
they  are  defigned  to  flower  and  feed,  and  require  no 
further  Culture.  They  flower  in  July,  and  theft1  Seeds 
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ripen  in  September ,  foon  after  which'  the  Plants  decay. 
CARDINALS  FLOWER.  See  Rapuntium. 
CARDIOSPERMUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  447.  Conn- 
Jam.  T  ourn.  In/}.  Heart  Pea  ;  by  the  Inhabitants  of  A- 
merica  called  Wild  Parfley;  by  the  French ,  Pots  de  Mer- 
veille. 

The  Characters  are, 

‘The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement ,  compcfed  of 
four  concave  Leaves  ;  it  bath  four  obtuje  Petals ,  which 
are  alternately  larger  ;  it  hath  a  j mall  four-leaved  Nefla- 
riutn  encompu/Jing  the  Germen ,  and  eight  Stamina ,  three 
and  three  fanding  oppofite ,  the  other  two  on  each  Side  ; 
tbefe  are  terminated  by  (mall  Summits.  The  Germen  is 
three  cornered,  and  fupports  three  fort  Styles ,  crowned  by 
a  fugle  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  roundijh  fwollen 
Capfule  with  3  Lobes,  divided  into  3  Cells,  opening  at  the 
Fop,  each  having  one  or  two  globular  Seeds,  marked  with 
a  Heart. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cardiospermum  foliis  ternato-ternatis  acumina- 
tis  incifts,  petiolis  long/' [finis.  Heart  Seed  with  trifoliate 
Leave®,  divided  again  into  three  Parts,  which  are  Iharp- 
pointed,  and  cut  on  their  Edges.  This  is  the  Corindum 
/ olio  L?  fruclu  minori.  Tourn.  Inf.  Heart  Pea  with  a  fmal- 
ler  Leaf  and  Fruit,  called  in  America  Wild  Parfley. 

2.  Cardiospermum  foliis  quinato-ternatis  acuminatis 
incifts  glabris.  Heart  Seed  with  Leaves  divided  into  five, 
and  thofe  divided  into  three  Parts,  which  are  fharp- 
pointed,  cut  on  their  Edges,  and  fmooth.  This  is  the 
Corindum  folio  ampliori ,  fruflu  majore.  'Tour 71.  Inf.  43  1 . 
Heart  Pea  with  a  larger  Leaf  and  Fruit. 

3.  Cardiospermum  villofum  foliis  quinato-ternatis, 
incifts  obtufs,  petiolis  brevibus.  Hairy  Heart  Seed  with 
Leaves  divided  by  fives,  and  thofe  divided  again  into 
three  Parts,  which  are  bluntly  cut,  and  have  fhort  Foot 
Stalks.  Corindum  caule  IS  foliis  pubefeentibus.  Houf.  Mf. 
Heart  Pea  with  hairy  Stalks  and  Leaves. 

The  iff  Sort  rifes  with  a  (lender  channeled  climbing 
Stalk,  to  the  Fleight  of  four  or  five  Feet,  fending  out 
many  Side  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves, 
upon  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  corning  out  oppofite  at  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Stalk:  but  upward  the  Leaves  come 
out  on  one  Side,  and  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Flower  on  the 
other,  oppofite;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  are  divi¬ 
ded  into  three,  each  of  which  fuftain  fmall  Leaves,  which 
are  again  divided  into  three  Parts,  fharply  cut  on  their 
Edges,  and  end  in  (harp  Points.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Flowers  are  long,  naked,  and  toward  the  Top,  divided 
into  three  fhort  ones,  each  fuffaining  a  (ingle  Flower,  im¬ 
mediately  under  thefe  Divifions,  comes  out  a  Tendril,  or 
Clafper,  like  thofe  of  the  Vine,  but  fmaller,  thefe  fallen 
the.nfelves  to  whatever  grows  near  them,  and  thereby 
are  fupported.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,.  white,  and  cora- 
pofed  of  four  fmall  concave. Petals,  two  of  which  (land¬ 
ing  oppofite,  are  larger  than  the  other  ;  when  thefe  fall 
away,  the  Germen  becomes  a  large  inflated  Bladder, 
having  three  Lobes,  in  each  of  which  is  contained  one, 
two,  and  foiaeti  ne  three  Seeds,  which  are  round,  hard, 
and  the  Size  of  fmall  /’eas,  each  being  marked  with  a 
black  Spot  in  he  Shape  of  a  Heart. 

The  ad  Sort  difier-s  from  the  firll  in  having.tall'er  Stalks, 
the  Leaves  being  nr  ft  divided-  into  five,  and  again  into 
three®  k  arts.  l  ire  Foot  Stalks  are  (horter,  and  the  Seeds 


and  Bladders  in  which  they  are  contained  are  much  lar¬ 
ger,  and  the  whole  Plant  is  fmoother. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  (Ironger  Stalks  than  either  of  the 
former ;  the  Leaves  have  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  they 
have  each  five  Parts,  which  are  again  divided  into  three 
obtufe  Lobes,  bluntly  indented  on  their  Edges,  and  the 
whole  Plant  is  covered  with  a  yellowifh  hairy  Down. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  both  Indies,  where  they 
rife  8  or  10  Feet,  but  in  England  they  feldom  are  above 
half  fo  high;  they  fend  out  many  Side  Branches,  which 
fpread  to  a  confiderable  Diftance  every  Way,  and,  if  per¬ 
mitted,  will  fatten  themfelves  to  the  Plants  which  are 
near  them  by  their  fmall  Tendrils,  and  thereby  fpread 
over  them. 

They  are  annual,  and  perifh  foon  after  they  have  per- 
fe&ed  Seeds,  and  being  Natives  of  hot  Countries,  they 
will  not  thrive  in  England  in  the  open  Air.  They  are 
propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  Town  upon  a  hot 
Bed  in  Spring;  when  the  Plants  are  two  Inches  high, 
they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  Pot  filled  with 
light  Tandy  Earth,  not  too  rich,  then  plunged  into  a  very 
moderate  hot  Bed,  where  they  mutt  be  carefully  (haded 
until  they  have  taken  fre(h  Root,  after  which  they  mutt 
have  a  large  Share  of  Air  admitted  to  them  every  Day,  to 
prevent  their  being  drawn  up  tall  and  weak  ;  when  their 
Roots  fill  the  Pots,  they  fhould  be  carefully  (haken  out, 
preferving  all  the  Earth  to  their  Roots  (for  if  that  fhould 
fall  off,  the  Plants  will  not  furvive  it)  then  put  them  in¬ 
to  Pots  a  little  larger,  filling  them  up  with  the  fame  light 
Earth,  and  place  them  either  under  a  deep  Frame,  or  be¬ 
hind  the  tall  Plants  in  a  Stove,  where  they  may  befereen- 
ed  from  the  Sun  till  they  are  well  fettled  in  the  Pots,  af¬ 
ter  which  they  maybe  removed  into  a  Glafs  Cafe,  where 
they  may  have  Room  to  grow  and  be  fereened  from  the 
Cold  of  the  Night,  but  in  warm  Weather  they  require  a 
large  Share  of  Air;  with  this  Management  they  will 
flower  in  July,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

CARDUUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  832.  Tourn.  Inf.  R. 
H.  440.  Tab.  255.  Thiflle,  in  French  Char  don. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  compound  Flower,  made  up  of  many  hermaphro¬ 
dite  Florets  which  are  fruitful ;  thefe  arc  included  in  one 
common  fcaly  Empalement ,  which  is  fwollen  in  the  Middle r, 
each  Scale  ending  in  a  farp  Spine ;  the  Florets  are  Fun- 
nel-faped,  and  of  one  I  eaf,  having  a  fender  Tube ,  with 
an  ere  A  Brim,  cut  into  five  narrow  Segments  ;  each  oj  thefe 
Florets  have -five  fort  hairy  Stamina,  terminated  by  cylin¬ 
drical  Summits,  indented  at  the  Top.  In  the  Center  is  ftu- 
ated  an  oval  Germen,  crowned  with  Down,  fupporting  a 
fender  Style  which  is  longer  than  the  Stamina,  crowned 
with  a  fugle  naked  indented  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes 
an  oblong  four  cornered  Seed,  crowned  with  Down. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Carduus  foliis  integris  fib  tut  t  oment  of s,  J  pints  ra- 
niofs  lateralibus,  Prod.  Leyd.  Thiftlc  with  entire  Leaves, 
woolly  on  their  under  Side,  and  branching  Spines  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks.  Carduus  humilis 
acute  at  us.  Ft  ar  mica  auflriaca  foliis.  TriumJ.  obf  Low 
prickly  Thiftle  with  Leaves  like  the  Eternal  Flower. 

2.  Carduus  foliis  feffilibus  bifariam  pinnatifdis'  la- 
ciniis  alternis  ere  Ads,  calycibus  globofs  villofts.  Hort.  Up. 
Thiftle  with  Leaves  growing  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  which 
are  doubly  pinnated,  and  the  Segments  alternately  erect, 
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and  globular  woolly  Heads.  This  is  the  Carduus  erioce- 
phalus.  Dod.pempt.  723.  Woolly-headed  Thiftle,  called 
by  fome  Friars  Crown. 

3.  Carduus  folits  lanceolatis  dentatis  ciliatis  decurren- 
tibus,  fpinis  marginulibus  duplicibus.  Thiftle  with  Spear- 
fhaped  indented  Leaves,  running  along  the  Stalks,  with 
hairy  Edges,  and  double  Spines  on  their  Borders.  Acarna 
major  caule  foliofo.  C.  B.  P.  Greater  Fifh  Thifile. 

4.  Carduus  fquamis  calycinis  margine  apiceque  fpinofts. 
Hort.  Cliff.  Thiftle  with  the  Scales  ot  the  Empalement, 
having  Spines  on  their  Borders  and  Points.  Carduus  Ma¬ 
ries.  Dalech.  Hijl.  Our  Ladies  Thiftle,  or  Milk  Thiftle. 

5.  Carduus  folits  lanceolatis  decurrentibus  denticulis 
inermibusy  calyce  fpinofo.  Hort.  Cliff.  392.  Thiftle  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  running  along  the  Stalks,  with 
fmooth  Indentures,  and  prickly  Empalement.  Cirftum 
Anglicuin.  Ger.  Emac.  Engl  if  foft  or  gentle  Thiftle. 

6.  Carduus  folits  lanceolatis  feftlibus  integerrimis  mar¬ 
gine  fpinis  ternatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  393.  Thiftle  with  entire 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  growing  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  whole 
Borders  are  fet  with  triple  Spines.  This  is  the  Acarna 
Thecphrafti  anguillarcc.  Lob.  Icon.  486.  The  fuppoled 
true  Fifh  Thiftle  of  Theophraflus. 

There  are  a  great  Number  of  Species  more  than  are 
here  enumerated  ;  fome  of  which  are  very  troublciome 
Weeds  in  Gardens  and  Fields,  therefore  are  better  to 
be  kept  out  of  both  ;  fo  I  thought  itneedlels  to  mention 
them.  The  few  Sorts  here  enumerated,  being  often  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious  for  Variety,  or 
cultivated  for  Ufe  by  fome,  I  have  therefore  inferred  them. 

The  tft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily.  This  is  an  an¬ 
nual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  a  channeled  Stem  about  a 
Foot  high,  fending  out  feveral  Side  Branches  toward  the 
Top,  garnifhed  with  long  narrow  Leaves,  like  thoie  ot 
Aujlrian  Ptarmica ,  of  a  deep  green  above,  but  white  on 
their  under  Side,  and  placed  alternate ;  juft  below  the 
Foot  Stalk  of  the  Leaf  come  out  feveral  unequal  yel¬ 
low  Spines,  and  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  the  Flowers 
are  produced  ;  thefe  have  very  prickly  Empalements,  un¬ 
der  which  are  placed  two  long  Leaves ;  the  Flowers  are 
purple,  and  fhaped  like  thoie  of  the  common  Thiftle, 
but  fmaller  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  fmooth  Seeds, 
which  have  a  long  woolly  Down  fitting  on  their  Top. 
This  flowers  in  July  and  Auguji,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
September ;  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in  Spring,  where  the  Plants 
are  to  remain,  for  they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  unlefs 
when  they  are  young,  for  they  fend  long  flender  Roots 
deep  into  the  Ground,  which,  if  broken,  the  Plant  fel- 
dom  furvives  it.  The  only  Care  they  require,  is  to  keep 
them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin  the  Plants  where  they 
are  too  clofe. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  of  the  Midland 
Counties  of  England.  This  is  a  "biennial  Plant,  which  fends 
out  many  long  Leaves  near  the  Ground,  which  are  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  long  Segments,  placed  by  Pairs,  and  are 
joined  to  a  winged  Border  running  on  each  Side  the 
Mid-rib  the  whole  Length  ;  thefe  Segments  are  alter¬ 
nately  pointing  upward  ;  the  under  Side  of  the  Leaves, 
and  the  Margin  of  the  Mid-rib,  are  armed  with  long 
(harp  Spines,  Handing  every  Way..  The  following  Spring, 
there  arifes  from  the  Center  of  the  Plant  one  ftrong  chan- 
fieled  Stalk,  four  or  five  Feet  high,  branching  every  way 


toward  the  Top :  The  Stalk  and  Branches  are  garnifhed 
with  the  fame  fhaped  Leaves  as  below,  ana  each  Branch 
is  terminated  by  a  fingle  Head  of  purple  Flowers,  having 
a  woolly  Empalement.  This  flowers  in  June  and  July , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  One  or  two  of  thefe 
Plants  may  be  allowed  a  Place  in  fomeabjedf  Part  of  the 
Garden,  for  its  Singularity.  The  Seeds  fhould  be  fown 
where  the  Plants  are  to  remain,  and  require  only  to  keep 
them  clean  from  Weeds:  The  fecond  Year  they  flower, 
and  then  the  whole  Plant  perifhes. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
This  riles  near  3  Feet  high,  branching  toward  the  Top; 
the  Leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and  the  Edges.are  fet  clofe  - 
ly  with  fmail  Hairs;  at  every  Indenture  of  the  Leaves 
there  comes  out  two  long  yeilow'ifh  Spines ;  at  the  End 
of  the  Branches  the  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Side 
of  the  Stalk,  which  have  woolly  oval  Empalements,  clofe- 
ly  armed  with  flender  Spines.  The  Flowers  are  yellow, 
but  make  no  great  Appearance,  as  they  advance  very 
little  above  the  Empalement.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Au- 
gujf  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  Plant  may 
be  propagated  by  Seeds,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  for¬ 
mer  Sort.  It  is  called  Fifh  Thiftle,  from  theRefemblance 
which  the  Spines  have  to  the  Bones  of  Fifh. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  very  common  on  the  Side  of  Banks,  ’ 
and  in  wafte  Land  in  many  Parts  of  England,  and  is  by 
fome  Perfons  blanched  and  dreffed,  as  a  curious  Dilh. 
'I  his  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  fhould  be  fown  very  thin, 
and  when  the  Plants  come  up  fo  as  to  be  well  diflinguifh- 
ed,  the  Ground  fhould  be  hoed,  to  cut  down  all  the  young 
Weeds,  and  the  Plants  left  about  a  Foot  and  a  Plalf  dif- 
tance ;  the  following  Summer,  the  Ground  fhould  be 
kept  clean  from  Weeds;  in  Autumn  the  Leaves  of  the 
Plants  fhould  be  tied  up,  and  the  Earth  drawn  up  dole 
to  blanch  them;  when  properly  whitened,  they  are  fit 
for  Ufe.  This  is  a  biennial  Plant  which  perifhes  foon  af¬ 
ter  the  Seeds  are  ripe. 

The  5  th  Sort  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  is  by  fome  cul¬ 
tivated  for  medicinal  Ufe,  and  has  been  fuppoled  a  Re¬ 
medy  for  fome  Sort  of  Madnefs.  This  may  be  propagat¬ 
ed  by  Seeds,  as  the  fecond  Sort.  It  grows  naturally  in  the 
Northern  Parts  of  England,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  6th  Sort  is  luppofed  to  l,e  the  true  Fifh  Thiftle 
of  Theophraflus.  This  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  rifes 
with  an  upright  Stalk,  fix  Feet  high,  and  is  garnifhed 
with  long  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  armed  with  triple  Spines 
at  every  Indenture  on  their  Edges;  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks  the  Flowers  come  out  in  Clufters,  which  are  of  a 
purple  Colour,  and  are  fucceedcd  by  fmooth,  oval,  black 
Seeds.  It  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and  the  Levant.  It  is 
propagated  bySeeds,  as  the  2dSort,  which  fhould  be  fown 
on  a  warm  Border,  otherwife  the  Plants  will  not  live 
through  the  Winter.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

CARDUUS  BENEDICTUS.  See  Cnicus. 
CARDUUS  FULLONUM.  See.  Dipfacus. 

CARICA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  IOOO.  Papaya.  cTourn.  Injl, 
R.  H.  639.  Tab.  441.  Papaw,  in  French  Papule, 

The  Charafiers  are. 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  Plants  ;  the  Flowers  of 
the  male  have  f  arce  any  Empalement ;  they  are  Funnel- 
jhaped,  and  of  one  Leaf,  having  a  long  flender  Tube,  which 
expands  at  the  Top,  where  it  is  divided  into  five  narrow  ob- 
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tnfe  Parts ,  which  turn  backward ;  it  hath  ten  Stamina , 
five  of  tvbicb  are  alternately  longer  than  the  other ,  and  are 
terminated  by  oblong  Summits'.  ’The  female  Flowers  have 
a  fmall  permanent  Empalemcnt,  indented  in  five  Parts  ;  it 
hath  five  long  Spear- f: aped  Petals ,  which  are  obtufe ,  and 
turn  backward  at  the  Top  ;  the  oval  Germen  fupports  five 
oblong  blunt  Stigma ,  which  arc  broad  at  the  Top ,  and  cre- 
nated.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  large  oblong fiefky 
Fruity  having  five  longitudinal  Cells,  which  are  full  of 
fmall  oval  furrowed  Seeds ,  inclofed  in  a  glutinous  Pulp. 

The  Species  are, 

•  I.  Caric A  foliorum.  lobis  finuatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  461. 
Papaw  with  the  Lobes  of  the  Leaves  finuated.  This  is 
the  Papaya  frudlu  Melopeponis  effigie.  Plum.  Papaw  with 
the  Fruit  fhaped  like  the  Squalh. 

2.  Caric  a  foliorum  lobis  integris.  Hort.  Cliff.  461. 
Papaw  with  the  Lobes  of  the  Leaves  entire.  This  is  the 
Papaya  rarrioj a  fructu  pyriformi.  Feuil.  peruv.  2.  p.  52. 
Tab.  39.  Blanching  Papaw  with  a  Pear-fhaped  Fruit. 

There  are  feveral  Varieties  of  the  firll  Sort,  which 
differ  in  the  Size  and  Shape  of  their  Fruit.  Plumier  men¬ 
tions  three  of  the  female  or  fruitful  Papaw,  befide  the 
male,  one  of  which  he  titles  Melon-lhaped,  and  the  other 
ffiaped  like  the  Fruit  of  the  Gourd  ;  I  have  feen  another 
in  England,  with  a  large  fm  ooth  pyramidal  Fruit:  But 
thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  accidental  Varieties,  which  arife 
from  the  fame  Seeds. 

This  Plant  rifes  with  a  thick,  foft,  herbaceous  Stem, 
18  or  20  Feet,  which  is  naked  till  within  two  or  three 
Feet  of  the  Top,  and  hath  Marks  of  the  fallen  Leaves 
great  Part  of  its  Length  ;  the  Leaves  come  out  on  every 
Side  the  Stem,  upon  very  long  Foot  Stalks ;  thofe  which 
are  fituated  undermoll  are  almoft  horizontal,  but  thofe 
on  the  Top  are  ere£t:  Thefe  Leaves  (in  full  grown 
Plants)  are  very  large,  and  divided  into  many  Parts  (or 
Lobes)  which  are  deeply  finuated,  or  cut  into  irregular 
Divifions.  The  whole  Plant  abounds  with  a  milky  acrid 
Juice,  which  is  efteemed  good  for  the  Ringworm :  The 
Stem  of  the  Plant,  and  alio  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves, 
are  hollow  in  the  Middle.  The  Flowers  of  the  male 
Plants  are  produced  from  between  the  Leaves,  on  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Plant,  on  every  bide,  which  have  Foot 
Stalks  near  two  Feet  long,  at  the  Ends  of  which  the 
Flowers  (land  in  loofe  Clullers,  each  having  a  feparate 
fhort  Fcot  Stalk ;  thefe  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  have 
an  agreeable  Odour.  They  are  monopetalous,  having 
pretty  long  Tubes,  but  are  curat  the  Top  into  five  Parts, 
which  twill  backward  like  a  Screw  ;  lometimes  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  fmall  Fruit,  about  the  Size  and  Shape 
of  a  Catherine  Pear;  which  has  occafioned  fome  to  fup- 
pofe  it  was  a  diftinct  Species ;  but  I  have  frequently 
raifed  this,  and  the  female  or  fruitful  Sort,  from  the 
fame  Seeds,  and  in  general  the  male  Flowers  fall  away, 
without  any  Fruit  fucceeding  them.  The  Flowers  of  the 
female  Papaw  alio  come  cut  between  the  Leaves,  to¬ 
ward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Plant,  upon  very  fhort  Foot 
Stalks,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stem  ;  they  are  large,  and 
Bell-lhaped,  compofed  of  fix  Petals,  and  are  commonly 
yellow  ;  but  thole  of  the  pyramidal  Sort,  before  mention¬ 
ed,  were  purple;  when  thefe  tall  away,  the  Germen 
fwells  to  a  large  flefhy  Friyf,  the  Size  of  a  fmall  Me¬ 
lon,  which  ace  of  different  Forms  ;  fome  are  angular,  and 
corjpreffed  at  both  Ends,  others  are  oval  or  globular, 
and  fome  pyramidal ;  the  Fruit  abounds  with  the  fame 
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acrid  Juice  as  the  Plants.  This  Fruit,  when  ripe,  is  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands  eaten  with  Pepper 
and  Sugar  as  Melons,  but  is  much  inreriour  to  a  com¬ 
mon  Melon  in  Flavour,  in  its  native  Country ;  thofe 
which  have  ripened  in  England  were  deteltable  ;  the  on¬ 
ly  Ufe  I  have  known  made  of  this  Fruit,  was,  when  they 
vveie  about  half  grown,  to  foak  them  in  fait  Water,  to 
get  out  the  milky  Juice,  and  pickle  them  for  Mangos, 
lor  which  they  have  been  a  good  Subftitute^  Thefe  Plants 
are  luppofed  to  be  Natives  of  America ,  from  whence  they 
were  carried  to  the  Philipine  Iflatids,  and  to  feveral  Parts 
of  India ,  where  they  are  now  common. 

T  he  2d  Sort  was  ieen  in  a  Garden  at  Lima  by  Father 
Feuitlee ;  it  was  the  only  Plant  he  faw  of  that  Sort  in  his 
T  ravels.  This  differs  lrom  the  other,  in  having  a  branch¬ 
ing  Stalk,  the  Lobes  or  Divifions  of  the  Leaves  being 
entire,  and  the  Fruit  fhaped  like  a  Pear,  which  he  fays 
were  of  different  Sizes ;  that  which  he  defigned  was 
about  8  Inches  long,  and  three  and  a  Half  thick,  yellow 
within  and  w  ithout,  and  of  a  fweet  F  lavour.  The  Flower, 
he  lays,  was  ot  a  Role  Colour,  and  divided  into  five  Parts. 

T  hele  Plants  being  Natives  of  hot  Countries,  will  not 
thrive  in  England ,  unlefs  in  a  warm  Stove  ;  w'here  there 
is  one  of  a  proper  Height  to  contain  them,  they  deferve 
a  Place  as  well  as  any  of  the  Plants  cultivated  for  Orna¬ 
ment  ;  for  when  they  are  grown  to  a  large  Size,  they 
make  a  noble  Appearance,  with  their  ftrong  upright 
Stems,  garnilhed  on  every  Side  near  the  Top,  with  large 
fhining  Leaves,  fpreading  out  near  three  Feet  all  round 
the  Stem  :  the  Flowers  of  the  male  Sort  come  out  in 
Clutters  on  every  Side ;  and  the  Fruit  of  the  female 
growing  round  the  Stalks,  between  the  Leaves,  fo  diffe¬ 
rent  from  any  thing  of  European  Production,  may  intitle 
them  to  the  Care  of  the  Curious. 

They  are  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  are  annu¬ 
ally  brought  in  Plenty  from  the  JVcfi-Indies.  Thefe 
Ihould  be  fown  in  a  hot  Bed,  early  in  Spring,  that  the 
Plants  may  obtain  Strength  before  Autumn :  When 
they  are  near  two  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  each  tranf- 
planted  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  a  light  gentle  loamy 
Soil,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  care¬ 
fully  (hading  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken 
Root ;  after  which  they  muff  be  treated  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Country; 
but  as  thefe  have  loft  herbaceous  Stalks,  and  abound 
with  a  milky  Juice,  they  mult  not  have  much  Water, 
for  they  are  frequently  killed  with  Moilture.  .  There 
ihould  alio  be  great  Care  taken  when  they  are  fhift- 
ed  from  fmall  Pots  into  larger,  to  preferve  the  whole 
Ball  of  Earth  to  the  Roots,  tor  whenever  their  Roots 
are  left  bare,  they  rarely  furvive.  As  the  Plants  ad¬ 
vance  in  Growth,  they  will  require  larger  Pots,  and 
when  they  are  too  tall  to  remain  under  Frames,  they 
mull  be  placed  in  the  Tan  Bed  of  the  Bark  Stove,  where 
they  fhould  conllantly  remain,  being  careful  not  to  give 
them  much  Water,  efpecially  during  the  Winter  Sealon  ; 
in  Summer  their  Waterings  fnould  be  often  repeated, 
but  given  in  fmall  Quantities.  With  this  Management 
I  have  raifed  Plants  near  20  Feet  high  in  3  Years,  which 
have  produced  Flowers  and  Fruit  in  great  Perfection. 

CARLINA.  Lin.  Gen.  Fiant.  830.  Tourn.  Infl.  R. 
II.  500.  Tab.2%5.  The  Carline  T  hiltle. 

The  Char  a  Lets  are, 

E  e  It 
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It  hath  a  compound  Flower,  made  up  of  many  hermaphro¬ 
dite  Florets  which  are  fruitful ;  thefe  are  included  in  a  com¬ 
mon  facile 71  fcaly  Empalement ;  the  inner  Scales  are  long, 
and  placed  in  a  circular  Order.  The  Florets  are  Funnel- 
fisuped,  having  a  narrow  Tube ,  but  Bell-fbaped  above,  and 
cut  into  five  Parts  at  the  Brim  ;  theje  have  each  five  Jhort 
hairy  Stamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits  ;  in  the 
Center  is  fituated  a  fijort  Germen  crowned  with  Down , 
fupporting  a  fender  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina , 
' crowned  with  an  oblong  bifid  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes 
a  Jingle  taper  Seed,  crowned  with  branching  plumofe  Down. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Carlina  caule  multifloro  corymbofo,fioribus  termina- 
libus.  Hort.  Cliff.  Carline  Thiftle  with  many  Flowers  in 
a  Corymbus,  which  terminate  the  Stalk.  Carlina  fylvej- 
tris  vulgaris.  Cluf.  Hifi.  Common  wild  Carline  Thiftle. 

2.  Carlina  floribus  fiffilibus,  lateralibus  paucijfimis. 
Sauv.  Meth.  Carline  Thiftle  with' a  few  Flowers  growing 
dole  to  the  Side  of  the  Stalk.  Carlina  fylvefiris  minor  Hi- 
fpanica.  Cluf.  Hifi.  Small  wild  Spanifh  Carline  Thiftle. 

3.  Carlina  caule  unifioro  flore  breviore.  Hort.  Cliff. 
395.  Carline  Thiftle  with  one  fhorter  Flower  on  each 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Carlina  acaulos  magno  fiore  albo.  C.  B. 
p.  Low  Carline  Thiftle  with  a  large  white  Flower. 

4.  Carlina  caule  trifioro  dichotomo  intermedia  fejfili. 
Sauv.  Monfp.  293.  Carline  Thiftle  with  three  Flowers 
on  a  Stalk,  placed  at  the  Divifion  of  the  Branches,  the 
middle  one  fitting  clofe  upon  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Acar- 
na fiore purpureo  rubente  patulo.  C.  B.  P.  372.  Fifti  Thiftle 
with  a  redifh  purple  fpreading  Flower. 

5.  Carlina  caule  multifloro  f ubdivifo ,  floribus  fiffilibus. 
Prod.  Leyd.  Carline  Thiftle  with  many  Flowers  on  a  Stalk, 
which  is  fubdivided,  and  the  Flowers  fit  clofe  on  the 
Stalks.  This  is  the  Acarna  apula  umbellata.  Colum.  cepbr. 
27.  Umbellated  Fifh  Thiftle  of  Apulia. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  fterile  Ground  in  moft 
Parts  of  England,  fo  is  rarely  admitted  into  Gardens.  The 
others  are  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety. 
They  grow  naturally  in  the  Southern  Parts  of  Europe. 

They  may  all  be  propagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds 
in  Spring  on  a  Bed  of  frefh  undunged  Earth,  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain;  for,  as  they  fend  forth  Tap 
Roots,  they  do  net  well  bear  tranfplanting.  When  the 
Plants  appear  above  Ground,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
weeded ;  and,  as  they  grow  in  Size,  fhould  be  thinned, 
leaving  them  about  ten  Inches  or  a  Foot  afunder.  The 
2d  Year  moft  of  thefe  Plants  will  flower  ;  but,  unlefs 
the  Summer  proves  dry,  they  rarely  produce  good  Seeds 
in  England  -,  and  moft  of  them  decay  foon  after  they 
have  flowered;  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  them 
in  this  Country. 

CARNATION.  See  Diantbus. 

CARP1NUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  952.  Tourn.  Infl.  R. 
FI.  582;  Hornbeam,  or  Hardbeam,  in  French  Charme . 

The  Charaflers  are, 

I  bath  male  and  female  Flowers ,  growing  feparate  on 
the  fame  Plant.  The  male  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  cylin¬ 
drical  Rope  or  Ratkin, which  is  lotfi  and  fcaly,  each  Scale 
rovering  one  Flower ,  which  bath  no  Petals,  but  ten  fmall 
Stamina ,  terminated  by  compreffed  hairy  Summits.  The  fe¬ 
male  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  the  fame  Form,  and  are  fugle 
under  each  Scale ;  thefe  have  one  Petal ,  which  is  Jhaped  like 
a  Cup ,  cut  into  fisc  Parts ,  and  two  Jhort  Germen ,  each 


having  two  hairy  Styles ,  crowned  by  a  fugle  Stigma.  The 
Katkin  afterward  grows  large,  and  at  the  Bafe  of  each 
Scale  is  lodged  an  oval  angular  Nut. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Carpinus  fquamis  firobilorum  plants.  Hort.  Cliff. 
447.  Hornbeam  with  flat  Scales  to  the  Cones.  This  is 
the  Carpinus.  Dod.  Pempt.  841.  Common  Hornbeam. 

2.  Carpinus  fquamis  firobilorum  infiatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
447.  Flornbeam  with  inflated  Scales  to  the  Cones.  This 
is  the  Ofirya  ulmo  ftmilis,  frudlu  racemofo  lupulo  fimilis. 
C.  B.  P.  427.  The  Hop  Hornbeam. 

3.  Carpinus  filiis  ovato-lanceolatis firratis  flrobilis 
brevibus.  Hornbeam  with  oval  Spear-lhaped  fawed 
Leaves,  and  the  fhorteft  Cones.  This  is  the  Carpinus 
Orientalis  folio  minori,  frudu  brevi.  T.  Cor.  40.  Eaftern 
Hornbeam,  with  a  fmaller  Leaf  and  fhorter  Fruit. 

4.  Carpinus  filiis  lanceolatis  acuminatir, flrobilis  lon- 
gffmis.  Hornbeam  with  pointed  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
and  the  longeft  Cones.  This  is  the  Carpinus  Virginiana 
fiorefiens.  Pluk.  Virginia  flowering  Hornbeam. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  very  common  in  many  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land ,  but  is  rarely  fuffered  to  grow  as  a  Timber  Tree, 
being  generally  reduced  to  Pollards  by  the  Country 
People;  yet  where  the  young  Trees  have  been  properly 
treated,  they  have  grown  to  a  large  Size.  I  have  feen 
fome  of  them  in  Woods,  upon  a  cold  ftiff  Clay,  which 
have  been  near  feventy  Feet  high,  with  large  noble  fine 
Stems,  perfe£lly  ftrait  and  found.  Of  late  Years,  this 
has  been  only  confidered  as  a  Shrub,  and  never  culti¬ 
vated  but  for  Under-wood  in  the  Country,  and  in  the 
Nurferies  to  form  Hedges,  after  the  French  Tafte ; 
for  in  moft  of  their  great  Gardens,  their  Cabinets,  frV. 
are  formed  of  thefe  Trees,  as  are  their  Trellafles  and 
Hedges  which  furround  their  Plantations.  But  fince  thefe 
Sort  of  Ornaments  have  been  almoft  banifhed  from  the 
Englifb  Gardens,  there  has  been  little  Demand  for  thefe 
Trees  in  the  Nurferies. 

As  this  Tree  will  thrive  upon  cold,  barren,  expofed 
Hills,  and  in  Situations  where  few  other  Sorts  will 
grow,  it  may  be  cultivated  to  great  Advantage  by  the 
Proprietors  of  fuch  Lands.  It  will  refift  the  -.Violence 
of  Winds  better  than  moft  other  Trees,  and  is  by  no 
Means  flow  in  its  Growth.  But  where  thefe  are  propa¬ 
gated  for  Timber,  they  fhould  be  raifed  from  Seeds,  on 
the  fame  Soil  and  Situation,  where  they  are  defigned 
to  grow ;  and  not  brought  from  better  Land,  and 
a  warmer  Situation,  as  is  too  frequently  pra&if- 
ed.  They  may  be  propagated  by  Layers,  where  they 
are  intended  for  Hedges  or  Under-wood;  for  which  thofe 
fo  raifed  will  anfwer  the  Purpofe  full  as  well  as  thofe 
raifed  from  Seeds,  but  the  latter  moft  always  be  prefer¬ 
red  for  Timber  Trees, 

The  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  foon  after  they 
are  ripe  ;  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till 
Spring,  the  Plants  will  not  come  up  till  the  following 
Year.  When  the  Plants  appear,  they  muft  be  kept  very 
clean  from  Weeds,  and  treated  as  other  Foreft  Trees; 
in  two  Years  Time  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant,  for  the 
fooner  all  Trees  which  are  defigned -for  Timber  are 
planted  where  they  are  to  remain,  the  larger  they  will 
grow,  and  the  Wood  will  be  firmer  and  more  durable. 
If  thefe  are  not  intermixed  with  other  Kinds  of  Trees, 
they  fhould  be  planted  pretty  clofe ;  efpecially  on*  the 
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Outfide  of  the  Plantations,  that  they  may  protect  and 
draw  each  other  up  :  If  they  are  kept  clean  from  Weeds 
3  or  4  Years,  it  will  greatly  promote  their  Growth,  after 
which  the  Plants  will  have  obtained  lufficient  Strength 
to  keep  down  the  W ecds. 

As  the  Trees  advance  in  Growth,  they  mull  be  thin¬ 
ned,  which  fhould  be  done  with  Caution,  cutting  away 
the  moll  unpromifing  Plants  gradually,  fo  as  not  to  let 
too  much  cold  Air  at  once,  to  thofe  which  are  left,  efpe- 
cially  on  the  Borders  of  the  Plantation.  For  in  all  young 
Plantations  of  Timber,  it  is  much  the  better  Method, 
to  take  away  a  few  Trees  every  Year,  than  as  is  com¬ 
monly  pradtifed,  to  let  all  grow  till  fit  to  cut  as  Under¬ 
wood,  and  then  cut  ail  away,  except  thofe  intended 
for  Timber;  whereby  fo  much  cold  Air  is  fuddenly  let 
in  upon  them,  as  to  flop  their  Progrefs  for  l'ome  Years  : 
But  by  this  Method  a  prefent  Advantage  is  gained,  which 
is  now  more  generally  attended  to,  than  future  Profit. 

The  Timber  of  this  Tree  is  very  tough  and  flexible, 
fo  might  be  converted  to  many  ufeful  Purpofes,  if  fuffer- 
ed  to  grow  to  a  proper  Size;  but  as  they  have  been  ge¬ 
nerally  treated  otherwife,  the  principal  Ufes  it  has  been 
applied  to,  was  for  Turnery  Ware,  for  which  it  is  ex¬ 
cellent  Wood,  alfo  for  making  Mill  Cogs,  Heads  of 
Beetles,  &c.  It  is  alfo  excellent  Fuel. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Tree  remain  upon  it,  till  the 
young  Buds  in  the  Spring  thruft  them  off,  fo  they  afford 
much  Shelter  to  Birds  in  Winter;  and  this  renders  them 
very  proper  to  plant  round  the  Borders  of  Plan¬ 
tations  in  expofed  Situations,  where  they  will  defend 
the  other  Trees  in  Winter,  and  thereby  greatly  pro¬ 
mote  their  Growth. 

The  Hop  Hornbeam  fheds  its  Leaves  in  Winter,  with 
theElm,  and  other  diciduous  Trees.This  Tree,  though  but 
lately  much  known  in  England,  is  very  common  in  Ger¬ 
many,  growing  promicuoufly  with  the  common  Sort. 
It  is  alfo  faid  to  grow  plentifully  in  North  America,  but 
It  is  doubtful  whether  that  is  not  a  different  Sort  from 
this.  The  Hop  Hornbeam  is  of  quicker  Growth  than 
the  common  Sort,  but  what  the  Wood  of  that  will  be 
I  know  not ;  for  there  are  but  few  of  the  Trees  in  Eng¬ 
land  growing  upon  their  own  Roots,  mod  of  them  be- 
ing  grafted  on  the  common  Hornbeam,  which  is  the 
ufual  Method  of  propagating  them  in  the  Nurferies ;  but 
the  Trees  fo  raifed  are  of  fhort  Duration,  for  the  Graft 
generally  grows  much  farter  than  the  Stock,  fo  that  in 
a  few  Years  there  is  a  great  Difproportion  in  their  Size  ; 
and  where  they  happen  to  ftand  expofed  to  rtrong 
Winds,  the  Graft  is  frequently  broken  from  the  Stock, 
after  many  Years  Growth  ;  for  which  Reafon,  I  would 
caution  every  Perfon  not  to  purchafe  any  of  thel’e  Trees 
fo  propagated. 

The  Virginian  flowering  Hornbeam  is  ftill  lefs  com¬ 
mon  than  the  lart,  and  only  to  be  feen  in  curious  Gar¬ 
dens  ;  it  is  equally  as  hardy  as  the  other,  and  may  be  in¬ 
creased  by  Layers.  This  Sort  will  grow  to  the  Height 
of  30  Feet,  or  more,  and  is  of  quicker  Growth  than 
either  of  the  former  Sorts:  It  fheds  its  Leaves  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  about  the  fame  Time  with  the  Elm ;  and,  during 
the  Time  of  its  Verdure,  makes  a  good  Appearance,  be¬ 
ing  well  clothed  with  Leaves,  of  a  deep  rtrong  green  Co¬ 
lour,  refembling  more  the  long  leaved  Elm  than  the 
Hornbeam. 
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The  Eartern  Hornbeam  is  a  Tree  of  humble  Growth, 
rarely  rifing  above  10  or  12  Feet  in  this  Country,  fhoot- 
ing  out  many  horizontal  irregular  Branches,  fo  cannot 
eafily  be  trained  up  to  a  Stem.  The  Leaves  are  much 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  common  Hornbeam,  and  the 
Branches  grow  clofcr  together,  therefore  may  be  very 
proper  for  low  Hedges  in  Gardens ;  being  a  very  tonfile 
Plant,  and  may  be  kept  in  lefs  Compafs  than  almoft  any 
other  deciduous  Tree.  It  is  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  Sorts, 
and  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  >,  but  at  pre¬ 
fent  it  is  rare  in  the  Englijh  Nurferies. 

CARROTS.  See  Daucus. 

CARTHAMUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  838  7 "ourn.  Infi . 
R.  H.  457 .  Tab.  248.  Baftard  Saffron,  or  Safflower,  in 
French  Cartame,  or  Saffron  Batard. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  Flower  compofed  of  feveral  hermaphrodite  Flo¬ 
rets,  in  one  common  fcaly  Empalement.  The  Scales  are 
compofed  of  many  flat  Leaves,  broad  at  their  Bafe ,  end¬ 
ing  in  a  Spine,  and  Jpread  open  below.  The  Florets  are 
Funnel-fbaped,  of  one  Leaf  cut  into  five  equal  Segments  at 
the  Top  ;  thefe  have  five  Jhort  hairy  Stamina,  terminated 
by  cylindrical  tubular  Summits  ;  in  the  Center  is  fituated  a 
Jhcrt  Germen  fupporting  a  fiender  Style  the  Length  of  the 
Stamina,  crowned  by  a  fingle  Stigma.  The  Germen  be¬ 
comes  a  fingle,  oblong,  angular  Seed,  inclofed  in  the  Em¬ 
palement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Carthamus  foliis  ovatis  integris  fcrrato-aculeatis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  394.  Baftard  Saffron  with  oval  entire  Leaves, 
which  have  fpiny  Serratures.  This  is  the  Carthamus  offi- 
cinarum,  fiore  croceo.  Tourn.  Infi.  Baftard  Saffron  of  the 
Shops,  with  a  Saffron  coloured  Flower. 

2.  Carthamus  caule  pilofo  Juperne  lanato ,  foliis  in- 
ferioribus  pinnatifdis,  fiummis  amplexicaulibus  dentatis. 
Hort.  Upfal.  251.  Carthamus  with  a  hairy  Stalk,  woolly 
above,  and  having  under  Leaves  which  are  indented  ; 
and  the  upper  embracing  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Atrac- 
tylis  lutea.  C.B.P.  Yellow  Diftaff  Thiftie. 

3.  Carthamus  caule glabro,  foliis  caulinis  aculeatis , 
profunde  dentatis,  femiamplexicaulibus,  capitulis  ovatis. 
Garthamus  with  a  fmooth  Stalk  garnifhed  with  prickly 
Leaves,  deeply  indented  and  Half  furrounding  the  Stalk, 
and  oval  Heads.  Cnicus  Cretieus  AtraCJylidis  folio  Cf  facie, 
fore  leucophao.  Tourn.  Cnicus  of  Crete  with  a  Leaf  and 
Appearance  of  Diftaff  Thiftie,  and  a  whitifh  Flower. 

4.  Carthamus  foliis  lanceolatis,  bcuminato-ferratts. 
Hort.  Cliff.  135.  Carthamus  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
fharply  fawed.  This  is  the  Cnicus  perenhis  caruleus  Tin - 
fit  an  11s.  H.  L.  162.  Blue  perennial  Cnicus  of  Tangier. 

5.  Carthamus  foliis  caulinis  linearibus  pinr.atis  loit - 
gitudine  planter.  Lin.  Sp.  831.  Carthamus  with  narrow' 
winged  Leaves  on  the  Stalks,  the  Length  of  the  Plant. 
This  is  the  Cnicus  cccruleus  humilis  Montis  Lupi.  H.  L. 
Dwarf  Cnicus  of  Mount  Lupus  with  a  blue  Flower. 

6.  Carthamus  caule  credo  pilofo,  foliis  lanceolatis  hir - 
futis,  capite  maxirno.  Carthamus  with  an  upright  hairy 
Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  hairy  Leaves,  and  a  very  large  Head. 
Cnicus  cceruleus  afperior.  C.  B  P.  Rougher  blue  Cnicus. 

7.  Carthamus  foliis  enfiformibus  finuato-dentatis 
Prod.  Le'yd.  Carthamus  with  Sword-fhaped  Leaves  finuated 
and  indented.  Cnicus  Htfpanicus  arborefeens  foetid: ffimus. 
Tourn.  Stinking,  fhrubby  Cnicus  of  Spain. 
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8.  Carthamus  lineari-lanceolalis  fpinis  margi- 
iialtbus  i luplicibus ,  floribus  folitariis  terminalibus.  Cartba- 
mus  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  .double  Spines  on 
their  Edges,  and  a  Tingle  Flower  terminating  the  Stalk, 
This  is  the  Carlina  minima  caulodes  Hifpanica,  Barrel, 
Icon.  The  leaf!  flalky  Spanijh  Carline  Thiftle. 

This  i  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt,  and  Tome  of 
the  warm  Parts  of  Afia.  I  have  frequently  received  the 
Seeds  from  the  Britifh  Iflands  ip.  America ,  but  whether 
they  were  originally  carried  thither,  or  grow  naturally, 
I  could  never  be  rightly  informed.  It  is  at  prefent  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  Levant  and  many  Parts  of  Europe ,  from 
whence  great  Quantities  of  Safflower  are  annually  im¬ 
ported  to  England ,  for  Lying  and  Painting. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  a  flifF  lig¬ 
neous  Stalk,  two  Feet  and  a  Half,  or  three  Feet  high, 
dividing  upward  into  many  Branches,  garnifhed  with 
oval  pointed  Leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches:  Thefe 
are  entire,  and  (lightly  fawed  on  their  Edges,  each  Tooth 
being  terminated  by  a  fhort  Spine.  The  Flowers  grow 
Tingle  at  the  Extremity  of  each  Branch  :  The  Heads  of 
Flowers  are  large,  inclofed  in  a  fcaly  Empalement,  each 
Scale  is  broad  at  the  Bafe,  flat,  and  formed  like  a  Leaf 
of  the  Plant,  terminating  in  a  (harp  Spine.  The  lower 
Part  of  the  Empalement  fpreads  open,  but  the  Scales 
above  clofely  embrace  the  Florets,  which  (land  out  near 
an  Inch  above  the  Empalement ;  thefe  are  of  a  fine 
Saffron  Colour,  and  this  is  the  Part  which  is  gathered 
for  the  Ufes  above  mentioned.  When  the  Florets  decay, 
the  Germen  which  is  fituated  in  each,  become  Angle, 
oblong,  angular  Seeds,  of  a  white  Colour,  and  have  a 
pretty  flrong  Shell  or  Cover  to  them.  It  flowers  in  July 
and  Augufl ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  but  if  the 
Seafon  proves  cold,  and  moil!  when  the  Plants  are  in 
flower,  there  w  ill  be  no  good  Seeds  produced  ;  To  that 
there  are  feu'  Seafons  wherein  the  Seeds  come  to  Per¬ 
fection  in  England. 

The  Seeds  are  fometimes  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  ac¬ 
counted  a  pretty  flrong  Cathartick,  but  at  prefent  they 
are  feldom  preferibed.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  Town  in  April ,  upon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth : 
The  bell  W ay  is  to  Tow  them  in  Drills,  drawn  at  a 
Foot  and  a  half  Diflance,  in  which  the  Seeds  fliould  be 
fcattered  thinly,  for  the  Plants  muft  not  (land  nearer 
each  ether,  than  a  Foot  in  the  Rows  ;*  but  as  fome  of 
the  Seeds  will  fail,  a  greater  Quantity  fliould  be  Town, 
it  will  be  eafy  to  thin  the  Plants,  when  the  Ground  is 
hoed.  If  the  Seeds  are  good,  the  Plants  will  appear  in 
lefs  than  a  Month  ;  and  in  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks 
after,  it  will  be  proper  to  hoe  the  Ground,  to  dellroy 
the  Weeds,  and  the  Plants  fhould  be  thinned  where  they 
are  too  clofe,  but  at  this  Time  they  fliould  not  be  fe- 
parated  to  their  full  Diflance,  left  fome  of  them  fhould 
afterward  fail ;  fo  that  if  they  are  now  left  fix  Inches 
afunder,  there  will  be  Room  enough  for  the  Plants  to 
grow,  till  the  next  Time  of  Hoeing,  when  they  muft  be 
thinned  to  the  Diflance  they  are  to  remain  for  good: 
After  this  they  fliould  have  a  third  Hoeing,  which,  if 
carefully  performed  in  dry  Weather,  will  deftroy  the 
Weeds  and  make  the  Ground  clean,  fo  that  the  Plants 
will  require  no  farther  Care,  till  they  come  to  flower; 
when,  if  the  Safflower  is  intended  for  Ufe,  the  Florets 
fhould  be  cut  oft  from  the  Flowers  as  they  come  to  Per¬ 


fection  ;  but  this  muft  be  performed,  when  they  are 
perfectly  dry,  and  then  they  fhould  be  dried  in  a  Kiln, 
with  a  moderate  Fire,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  true 
Saffron,  which  will  prepare  the  Commodity  for  Ufe. 

But  if  the  Plants  are  defigned  for  Seed,  the  Flowers 
mull  not  be  gathered;  for  if  the  Florets  are  cut  off,  it 
will  render  the  Seeds  abortive  though  they  may  fwell 
and  grow  to  their  ufual  Size,  as  I  have  frequently  ex¬ 
perienced,  yet  when  they  are  broken,  there  will  be 
found  nothing  more  than  a  Shell,  without  any  Kernel. 
This  frequently  happens  in  wet  cold  Seafons  ;  though 
in  very  wet  Years  the  Germen  will  rot,  and  never 
come  fo  forward  as  to  form  a  Shell. 

I  have  been  informed,  that  this  Plant  was  formerly 
cultivated  in  the  Fields  in  England ,  for  the  Dyers  Ufe, 
and  particularly  in  GlovceflerJJjire,  where  the  common 
People  frequently  gathered  the  Florets,  and  dried  them, 
to  put  into  their  Puddings  and  Cheefecakes,  to  give 
them  a  Colour ;  but  fome  by  putting  in  too  great  a  Quan¬ 
tity,  gave  their  Puddings  a  Cathartick  Quality. 

If  this  Plant  was  ever  cultivated  here  in  great  Quan¬ 
tity,  it  is  furprifing  how  it  came  to  be  fo  totally  negleCt- 
ed,  that  at  prefent  there  are  not  the  lead  Traces  in  any 
Part  of  England ,  of  its  ever  having  been  cultivated,  and 
the  Commodity  is  fcarce  known,  except  to  thofe  who 
.  deal  in  it ;  the  Quantity  which  is  annually  confirmed 
in  England  is  fo  great,  as  to  make  a  very  confiderable 
Article  in  Trade  ;  fo  that  it  might  be  very  well  worthy 
of  the  publick  Attention;  for  although  the  Seeds  fel¬ 
dom  come  to  Perfection  in  England,  yet  thefe  might  be 
annually  procured  from  Abroad,  and  the  Plants  would 
conftantly  produce  the  Flower,  which  is  the  only  Part 
ufeful :  Or  if  this  Plant  was  introduced  to  Carolina ,  it 
might  be  there  cultivated  to  as  great  Advantage,  as  in  any 
Part  of  the  World  ;  for  there  the  Seeds  will  conftantly 
ripen  ;  and,  as  this  Country  is  furnifhed  with  it  from 
the  Mediterranean ,  where  there  is  great  Danger  of  our 
Navigation  being  interrupted  ;  fo  it  fhould  excite  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  our  American  Colonies,  to  make  Trial  of  as 
many  of  the  Vegetables,  as  there  is  a  Probability  of  fuc- 
ceeding  there,  and  can  be  procured,  which  are  of  real  Ufe 
in  any  of  the  Manufactures  of  this  Country.  The  Seeds 
of  this  Plant  may  be  eafily  procured  from  the  American 
Iflands,  and  in  one  Seafon,  may  be  multiplied  in  fo  great 
Quantity,  as  to  furnifh  a  whole  Province. 

This  Plant  is  cultivated  in  great  Plenty,  in  fome  Parts 
of  Germany,  where  the  Seeds  conftantly  come  to  Perfec¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  I  have  obtained  a  fhort  Account  of  their 
Method  of  Cultivation,  from  a  curious  Gentleman  of 
that  Country,  fo  I  fhall  Infert  it  for  the  Benefit  of  thofe 
who  may  be  induced  to  engage  in  this  Undertaking. 

The  Ground  in  which  they  propofe  to  fow  the  Car- 
thamus ,  has  always  a  double  Fallow  given  to  it,  firft  to 
deftroy  the  Weeds,  and  afterward  to  make  it  fine.  They 
make  Choice  of  their  lighted  Land,  and  fuch  as  is  clear 
from  Couch  Grafs,  and  other  troublefome  Weeds.  Af¬ 
ter  the  Land  has  been  fallowed  a  Summer  and  Winter, 
in  which  Time  they  give  it  four  Ploughings,  and  harrow 
it  between  each,  to  break  the  Clods,  and  pulverife  it; 
in  the  latter  End  of  March,  they  give  it  the  laft  Plough¬ 
ing,  when  they  lay  it  in  narrow  Furrows  of  about  five 
Feet  or  a  little  more,  leaving  a  Space  of  two  Feet  be¬ 
tween  each ;  Then  they  harrow  thefe  Lands  to  make 
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them  level,  and  after  it  is  finifhed,  they  fow  the  Seeds 
in  the  following  Manner.  With  a  fmall  Plough,  they 
draw  four  {hallow  Furrows  in  each  Land,  at  near  a  Foot 
and  half  Diftance,  into  which  they  feat  ter  the  Seeds  thin¬ 
ly  ;  then  with  a  Harrow,  whole  Teeth  are  little  more 
than  one  Inch  long,  they  draw  the  Earth  into  the  Drills 
to  cover  the  Seeds  ;  after  this,  they  draw  a  Roller  over 
the  Ground,  to  fmooth  and  fettle  it.  When  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  fo  as  to  be  diftinguifhed,  they  hoe  the 
Ground  to  deftroy  the  Weeds  ;  and  at  this  firft  Opera¬ 
tion,  where  the  Plants  happen  to  be  clofe,  they  cut  up 
the  lead  promifing,  leaving  them  all  Tingle,  at  the  Dis¬ 
tance  of  three  or  four  Inches;  which  they  always  fup- 
pofe,  will  be  fufficient  Room  for  their  Growth,  till  the 
fecond  Time  of  Hoeing,  which  mull  be  performed  in  a- 
bout  five  Weeks  after  the  firft  ;  in  which  they  are  guid¬ 
ed  by  the  Growth  of  the  Weeds,  for  as  this  Work  is 
performed  with  a  Dutch  Hoe,  they  never  fuffer  the 
Weeds  to  grow  to  any  Size,  before  they  cut  them;  in 
which  they  judge  right,  for  when  the  Weeds  are  fmall, 
one  Man  will  hoe  as  much  Ground  in  a  Day,  as  can  be 
performed  by  three,  when  they  are  permitted  to  grow 
large ;  and  the  Weeds  will  be  more  effe&ually  deftroyed. 

They  give  a  third  Hoeing  to  the  Plants,  about  5  or  6 
Weeks  after  the  fecond ;  which  generally  makes  the 
Ground  fufficiently  clean,  till  the  Carthamus  is  pulled  up. 
When  the  Plants  begin  to  flower,  and  have  thruft  out 
their  Florets  (or  Thrum)  to  a  proper  Length,  they  go 
over  the  Ground  once  a  Week  to  gather  it ;  and  as  it  is 
from  Time  to  Time  gathered,  it  is  dried  in  a  Kiln  for 
Ufe.  There  is  ufually  a  SucceiTion  of  Flowers  for  6  or  7. 
Weeks.  After  the  Crop  is  gathered,  the  Stalks  are  pul¬ 
led  and  tied  in  Bundles  for  Fuel,  and  when  they  have 
been  fet  up  a  few  Days  to  dry,  they  are  carried  off,  and 
the  Ground  ploughed  for  Wheat ;  which  they  fay,  al¬ 
ways  fucceeds  well  after  this  Plant. 

The  good  Quality  of  this  Commodity  is  chiefly  in 
the  Colour,  which  lhould  be  of  a  bright  Saffron,  and 
herein  that  which  is  cultivated  in  England  often  fails ; 
for  if  there  happens  much  Rain,  during  the  Time  the 
Plants  are  in  flower,  it  will  caufe  the  Florets  to  change 
to  a  dark  or  dirty  yellow,  which  will  alfo  befalthat  which 
is  gathered  when  there  is  any  Moifiure  remaining  upon 
it ;  therefore  great  Care  muff:  be  taken  not  to  gather  it 
till  the  Dew  is  quite  dried  off,  nor  fhould  it  be  prefled 
together  till  it  has  been  dried  on  the  Kiln.  The  Man¬ 
ner  of  doing  this  being  the  fame  as  for  the  true  Saffron, 
I  {hall  not  mention  it  here,  but  defire  the  Reader  to 
turn  to  the  Article  Crocus,  where  it  is  fully  treated. . 

In  Spain  this  Plant  is  cultivated  in  Gardens,  as  Mari¬ 
golds  in  England ,  to  put  in  their  Soups,  Olios,  and  other 
Difhes,  to  give  them  a  Colour.  The^ne/  alfo  are  very 
fond  of  this,  and  mix  it  in  mod  of  their  Viands;  it  is 
very  probable  they  were  the  Perfons  who  firft  carried 
the  Seeds  to  America,  and  taught  the  Inhabitants  the  Ufe 
of  it,  where  it  is  now  as  commonly  ufed  by  the  Englijh , 
as  in  any  Part  of  Europe. 

This  Plant  may  be  admitted  to  a  Place  in  the  Borders 
of  large  Gardens,  where  it  will  add  to  the  Variety,  during 
the  Time  of  its  Continuance  in  Flower,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  two  Months,  or  ten  Weeks;  for  if  the  Seeds  are 
fown  the  Beginning  of  April ,  the  firft  Flowers  will  ap¬ 
pear  the  Middle  of  July  at  fartheft,  and  there  will  be  a 
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Succeffion  on  the  Side  Branches,  till  the  End  of  September , 
or  in  mild  warm  Seafons  till  the  Middle  of  October,  du¬ 
ring  which  Time  the  bright  Saffron  coloured  Flowers 
make  a  pretty  Appearance;  and  if  the  Plants  are  {up- 
ported  to  prevent  their  being  broken,  or  blown  down  by 
the  Wind,  they  will  not  interfere  with  other  Flowers, 
becaufe  thefe  have  a  regular  upright  Growth. 

When  they  are  cultivated  for  this  Fu.rpofe,  the  Seeds 
fhould  be  Town  in  the  Places  where  the  Plants  are  defign- 
ed  to  remain,  becaufe  they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting 
well ;  therefore  three  or  four  Seeds  fhould  be  (own  in 
each  Patch,  left  any  of  them  fhould  fail,  and  when  the 
Plants  are  grown  fo  ftrong  as  to  be  out  ot  Danger ;  the 
moft  promifing  in  each  Patch  fhould  be  left,  and  the 
others  pulled  up,  that  they  may  not  draw,  or  injure- 
thofe  which  are  to  ftand. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  Francey 
Spain ,  and  Italy,  where  the  Women  ule  the  Stalks  for 
Diftaffs,  from  whence  it  had  the  Title  ofDiftafif  1  hiftie. 
It  is  by  fome  called  Baftard  wild  Saffron.  The  Leaves 
are  fometimes  ordered  for  Medicine,  and  fuppofed  to- 
have  the  fame  Virtues  as  Carduus  BenediClus. 

This  Plant  is  annual,  perifhing  foon  alter  the  Seeds- 
are  ripe,  the  lower  Leaves  fpread  flat  upon  the  Ground  ; 
thefe  are  five  or  fix  Inches  long,  narrow,  and  deeply  in¬ 
dented  on  both  Sides  ;  they  are  hairy,  and  have  a  few 
foft  Spines  on  their  Edges;  the  Stalk  riles  about  two- 
Feet  high,  covered  with  Hairs,  and  garnifhed  with  oblong 
hairy  Leaves,  which  embrace  the  Stalk  with  their  Bale, 
and  are  deeply  finuated,  with  fharp  Thorns  growing  on 
their  Edges.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  divides  into 
many  Branches,  garnifhed  with  Leaves  of  the  fame 
Form,  but- are  fmaller.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at 
the  End  of  the  Branches,  having  a  Clufter  of  ftiff,  hard, 
prickly  Leaves  below  the  fcaly  Empalement,  which  con¬ 
tains  many  yellow  hermaphrodite  Flowers,  fucceeded  by 
oblong  angular  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June  an  A  July,  and' 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  If  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  the  Plants  will  flower  early  the  following  Sum¬ 
mer,  fo  there  will  be  a  Certainty  of  good  Seeds.  They 
may  be  Town  upon  a  Bed  of  Earth  in  any  Situation,  and 
will  require  r.o  other  Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  Weeds,  and  thin  the  Plants  where  too  clofe  ;  this 
being  medicinal,  is  kept  in  fome  Gardens,  but  it  hath 
little  Beauty. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this,  which  grows  much  taller, 
the  Heads  larger,  and  the  Leaves  placed  defer  on  the 
Stalks.  This  was  found  by  Tournefort  in  the  Levant. 

The  3d  Sort  was  alfo  difeovered  by  Tournefort  in  the 
Ifland  of  Crete,  from  whence  he  lent  the  Seeds  to  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Paris.  This  differs  from  the  former, 
in  having  a  fmooth  Stalk,  the  Leaves  are  very  ftiff,  deep¬ 
ly  indented,  fmooth,  and  are  armed  with  very  ftrong 
Spines ;  the  Heads  of  the  Flowers  are  oval,  the  Florets 
white,  and  the  Plant  grows  near  four  Feet  high.  This  is 
an  annual  Plant,  which  may  be  fown  and  treated  as  the 
former,  and  flowers  about  the  fame  Time. 

The  4th  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  bat  an  annual 
Stalk.  This  grows  naturally  in  Spain ,  and  was  firft 
brought  to  England  from  Tangier ;  the  Seeds  are  never 
perfected  in  England ,  fo  it  is  propagated  by  parting  the 
Roots.  The  beft  Time  for  tranfplanting  and  parting 
them,  is  about  the  Beginning  of  March ;  they  lhould 
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liave  a  dry  Soil,  and  a  warm  Situation,  otherwife  fhey 
are  liable  to  be  deftroyed  in  fevere  Winters.  The  Stalks 
of  this  rife  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  feldom  put¬ 
ting  out  any  Branches ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  nar¬ 
row  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  the  whole  Length  of  the  Stalk; 
thefe  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges,  each  of  the  Ser- 
ratures  ending  in  a  {harp  Point.  The  Stalk  is  terminated 
by  one  large  fcaly  Head  of  blue  Flowers,  fhaped  like 
tbofe  of  the  other  Species. 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
Spain,  and  Italy.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an 
annual  Stalk,  which  rifes  about  fix  Inches  high,  chan¬ 
neled,  hairy,  and  garnifhed  with  long  narrow  Leaves, 
ending  in  feveral  fharp  Spines,  and  their  Edges  are  indent¬ 
ed,  each  Indenture  ending  in  a  Spine.  Each  Stalk  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  one  large  Head  of  blue  Flowers,  having  a 
leafy  Empalement,  compofed  of  very  broad  Scales,  each 
ending  in  a  fharp  Spine.  It  flowers  in  June.  This  Sort 
is  difficult -to  propagate  in  England,  for  the  Roots  do  not 
put  out  Offsets  like  the  former,  fo  is  only  to  be  raifed 
from  Seeds,  which  do  not  come  to  Perfection  here,  un- 
lefs  the  Seafon  proves  warm  and  dry.  This  fhould  have 
a  dry  Soil,  and  warm  Situation. 

The  6th  Sort  is  fuppofed  by  fome,  to  be  the  fame  with 
the  4th,  which  is  a  great  Miftake,  for  they  are  extreme¬ 
ly  different.  This  rifes  with  a  fingle  Stalk,  about  2  Feet 
high,  of  a  purplifh  Colour,  hairy,  and  channeled.  This  is 
pretty  clofely  garnifhed  with  broad  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
fharply  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  covered  with  a  fhort 
hairy  Down.  The  Stalk  is  terminated  by  a  fingle  large 
Head  of  blue  Flowers,  having  a  fcaly  Empalement,  com¬ 
pofed  of  two  Orders  of  Leaves,  the  outer  being  broad, 
long,  and  armed  with  fharp  Spines  on  their  Edges ;  the 
inner  are  narrow,  and  terminate  with  a  fharp  Thorn.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 
This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots, 
which  fhould  be  performed  in  Autumn,  when  the  Leaves 
decay.  It  fhould  have  a  light  dry  Soil,  in  which  it  will 
endure  the  Cold  of  our  Winters,  and  continue  many 
Years.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
ripen  well  in  dry  Seafons,  but  in  wet  Summers  the 
Seeds  are  generally  abortive ;  this  requires  no  Care  but 
to  keep  it  clean  from  Weeds.  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain , 
France ,  and  Italy ,  on  arable  Land. 

The  7  th  Sort  I  received  from  Andalufta,  where  it 
grows  naturally  in  great  Plenty.  This  rifes  with  a 
fhrubby  perennial  Stalk,  8  or  10  Feet  high  dividing  in¬ 
to  many  Branches ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  pretty  long 
Sword-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  indented,  armed  with 
Spines  on  their  Edges,  and  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their 
Bafe.  The  Branches  are  terminated  by  large,  fcaly, 
prickly  Heads  of  yellow  Flowers,  which  come  out  in 
Tuly,  but  are  never  fucceeded  by  Seeds  here,  fo  can  only 
be  propagated  by  Side  Shoots,  fliped  from  the  Branches 
in  Spring,  and  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light  fandy 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  obferve- 
ing  to  {hade  them  till  they  have  taken  Root ;  then  they 
mud  be  gradually  hardened,  and  removed  into  the  open 
Air,  3nd  when  they  have  obtained  Strength,  they  may  be 
feparated,  and  fome  of  them  planted  in  a  warm  dry  Bor¬ 
der,  where  they  will  endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary 
Winters;  but,  in  fevere  Froft,  they  are  frequently  de- 
ftroved,  therefore  a  Plant  or  two  fhould  be  kept  in  Pots, 


and  fheltered  in  Winter  to  preferve  the  Species. 

The  Seeds  of  the  8th  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Spain , 
where  it  grows  naturally.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root, 
but  an  annual  Stalk,  which  is  fingle,  and  never  puts 
out  any  Side  Branches ;  this  is  white,  fmooth,  and  chan¬ 
neled.  The  Leaves  are  long,  narrow,  of  a  pale  green, 
and  clofely  armed  on  their  Edges  with  fhort  ftiflf  Spines, 
which  come  out  double.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by 
fingle,  oval,  fcaly  Heads  of  white  Flowers,  each  Scale 
being  terminated  by  a  purplifh  Spine.  This  fquamous 
Empalement  is  clofely  joined  at  the  Top,  fo  as  few  of 
the  hermaphrodite  Florets  appear  vifible  above  it ;  and 
this  is  guarded  by  a  Border  of  long  narrow  prickly 
Leaves,  furrounding  the  Head,  which  rife  considerably 
above  the  Flowers.  This  Plant  flowers  in  July  and  Au- 
gujl ,  but  feldom  perfects  Seeds  in  England.  It  fhould  be 
planted  in  a  light  Soil,  and  a  warm  Situation,  where  it 
will  live  abroad  in  our  ordinary  Winters,  but  in  fevere 
Froft  is  fometimes  deftroyed.  I  could  never  propagate 
this  Plant  any  other  Way  than  by  Seeds,  which  feldom 
ripen  here. 

CARUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  327.  Carvi.  Tourn.  Injl.  R. 
H.  306.  Carui ,  or  Caraway. 

The  Char  a  tiers  are. 

It  bath  an  umbellated  Flower,  compofed  of  feveral  fmall 
Umbels ,  which  are  formed  as  Rays  to  the  general  Umbel , 
neither  of  which  have  any  lnvolucrum  ;  the  fingle  Flowers 
have  very  fmall  Empalements.  1  be  Flower  bath  5  Heart - 
fhaped  Petals ,  obtufe ,  and  turned  inward  at  the  Points ; 
it  bath  5  hairy  Stamina ,  the  Length  of  the  Petals ,  ter¬ 
minated  by  roundifb  Summits.  The  Germen  is  fituated 
under  the  Flowers,  fupporting  2  Jmall  Styles,  crowned  by 
a  fnglc  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  an  oblong  channeled 
Fruit,  dividing  into  2  Parts,  each  having  an  oblong  fur¬ 
rowed  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Carum  foliis  pinnatifdis  plant's,  umbellulis  inaqua- 
libus  confertis.  Caraway  with  plain  Leaves,  ending  with 
many  Points,  and  unequal  Umbels,  growing  clofe.  This 
is  the  Cuminum  pratenfe ,  Carui  offeinarum.  C.  B.  P.  \  59. 
Meadow  Cumin,  or  Common  Caraway. 

2.  Carum  foliis  capillaribus  multifdis,  umbellis  laxis. 
Caraway  with  capillary  multifid  Leaves,  and  loofe  Um¬ 
bels.  This  is  the  Carui  Hifpanicum,  femine  majore,  & 
latiore.  Juff.  Spanijh  Caraway  with  a  larger  Seed. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  the  common  Caraway,  whofe  Seeds 
are  greatly  ufed,  not  only  in  Medicine,  but  alfo  in  the 
Kitchen,  &c.  This  grows  naturally  in  fome  rich  Mea¬ 
dows  .in  Lincolnfjire  and  Torkfoire ,  and  is  fometimes 
found  growing  in  the  Failures  near  London.  It  is  alfo  cul¬ 
tivated  for  Ufe  in  Effcx,  and  fome  other  Countries. 

This  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  rifes  from  Seeds  one 
Year,  flowers  the  next,  and  perifnes  foon  after  the  Seeds 
are  ripe.  It  hath  a  taper  Root  like  a  Parfnip,  but  much 
fmaller,  which  runs  deep  into  the  Ground,  and  hath  a 
ftrong  aromatick  Tafte,  fending  out  many  fmall  Fibres; 
from  the  Root  arifes  one  or  two  fmooth,  folid,  chan¬ 
neled  Stalks,  about  two  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  wing¬ 
ed  Leaves,  having  long  naked  Foot  Stalks,  and  many 
fmall  Wings  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite  on  the  Mid-rib, 
which  are  compofed  of  many  narrow,  little,  plain  Leaves, 
ending  in  feveral  Points.  The  Stalks  divide  upward  into 
feveral .  fmaller  Branches,  each  of  which  is  terminated  by 
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an  Umbel,  campofed  6  or  8  (mall  feparate  Umbels,  or 
Rays,  which  divide  into  feveral  fmall  Foot  Stalks,  each 
fuftaining  a  Tingle  white  Flower,  with  5  Heart-fhapcd 
Petals ;  the  Flowers  of  thefe  fmall  Umbels  are  clofely 
joined  together.  After  the  Flowers  are  decayed,  the 
Germen  becomes  an  oblong  channeled  Fruit,  compofed 
of  two  oblong  channeled  Seeds,  plain  on  one  Side,  but 
convex  on  the  other.  It  flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  beft  Seafon  for  Towing  the  Seeds  is  in  Autumn 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  when  they  will  more  certainly 
grow  than  thofe  Town  in  Spring ;  and  the  Plants  which 
rife  in  Autumn,  generally  flower  the  following  Seafon, 
fo  that  a  Summer’s  Growth  is  faved.  When  the  Plants 
come  up,  the  Ground  fhould  be  hoed  to  deftroy  the 
Weeds,  and  where  the  Plants  are  tooclofe,  they  mud 
be  thinned  as  is  pra£tifed  for  Carrots,  leaving  them 
3  or  4  Inches  a-part.  The  following  Spring  they  will 
require  to  be  twice  more  hoed,  which  will  keep  the 
Ground  clean  till  the  Seeds  are  ripe ;  then  the  Stalks 
mud  be  pulled  up,  and  tied  in  Bundles,  fetting  them 
upright  to  dry,  when  the  Seeds  may  be  threfhed  out. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  the  Seeds  were 
Tent  me  from  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris.  This  Plant 
rifes  with  a  ftronger  Stalk  than  the  former,  which  fel- 
dom  grows  more  than  a  Foot  and  Half  high,  but  is  clofe¬ 
ly  garnifhed  with  fine  narrow  Leaves,  like  thofe  of  Dill  ; 
the  Stalks  divide  upward  into  many  Branches,  each  be¬ 
ing  terminated  by  loofe  Umbels,  of  white  Flowers, 
fucceeded  by  large  broad  Seeds,  having  the  fame  aroma- 
tick  Flavour  as  the  common  Sort.  This  is  a  biennial 
Plant,  and  may  be  treated  as  the  former. 

CARYOPHYLLATA.  See  Geum. 

CARYOPHYLLUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  594.  Caryo- 
phylius  aromaticus.  Tourn,  The  Clove  Tree,  or  All-fpice. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

It  hath  a  double  Empalement ,  that  of  the  Flower  is  oj 
one  Leaf  cut  into  four  cbtufe  Parts ,  upon  which  the  Ger¬ 
men  is  fituated  ;  the  Fruit  hath  another  Empalement ,  which 
is  fmall ,  and fightly  divided  into  4  Parts ,  which  are  per¬ 
manent.  The  Flower  hath  4  blunt  Petals ,  fituated  oppoftte 
to  the  Incifures  of  the  Empalement.  It  hath  many  Stamina , 
which  rife  from  the  Sides  of  the  Empalement ,  terminated 
by  roundif?  Summits.  The  Germen  is  fituated  under  the 
Flower ,  and  is  crowned  by  the  fmall  Empalement ,  fup- 
portinga Jingle  upright  Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma. 
* The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  foft  Berry  with  two  Cells , 
each  containing  a  ftngle  Kidney-Jhapcd  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Caryophyllus  foli'ts  ovatc-lanceolatls  oppoJltisy 
foribtts  terminahbus ,  faminibus  corolla  lor.gioribus.  The 
Clove  Tree  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  growing  op- 
pofite,  and  Flowers  terminating  the  Stalks,  whofe  Sta¬ 
mina  are  longer  than  the  Petals.  This  is  the  Caryophyl¬ 
lus  aromaticus  fruftu  oblongo.  C.  B.  P.  410.  Aromatick 
Clove  with  an  oblong  Fruit. 

2.  Caryophyllus  foil  is  l.mceolatis  oppoftis ,  ftoribus 
racemofs  terminalibus ,  &  axillarihus .  Clove  Tree  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  growing  oppofite,  and  Flowers 
growing  in  Bunches  at  the  Ends  of  the  Branches,  and 
Wings  of  the  Leaves.  Myrtus  arborea  aromatica  foliis 
laurinis.  Sloan.  Cat.  161.  The  Pimento ,  or  All-Spice. 

3.  Taryophyllus  foliis  lanceolatis  oppoftis,  foribus 


geminntis  a  lari  bus.  Brown.  Hif.  Jam .  248.  Clove  Tree 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  Flowers 
growing  by  Pairs  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks. 

4.  Caryophyllus  foliis  ovatis  obtufs  oppoftis,  fo¬ 
ribus  fparfs  alaribus.  Clove  Tree  with  oval  blunt  Leaves 
placed  oppofite,  and  Flowers  growing  thinly  from  the 
Sides  of  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Myrtus  cotini  folio. 
Plum.  Cat.  1 9.  Myrtle  with  a  Leaf  of  Venice  Sumach. 

5.  Caryophyllus  foliis  oblongo-ovatis ,  emarginatis , 
rigidis,  glabris,  fiortbus  racemofs  terminalibus.  Clove 
Tree  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  which  are  ftifF,  fmooth, 
and  indented  at  the  Edges,  and  Flowers  growing  in 
Bunches  terminating  the  Stalk. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Moluccas ,  and  the 
hotteft  Parts  of  the  World,  where  it  rifes  to  the  Height 
of  a  common  Apple  Tree  ;  but  the  Trunk  generally  di¬ 
vides  at  about  4  or  5  Feet  from  the  Ground,  into  3  or  4 
large  Limbs,  which  grow  crett,  and  are  covered  with  a 
thin  fmooth  Bark,  which  adheres  clofely  to  the  Wood. 
Thefe  Limbs  divide  into  many  fmall  Branches,  which 
form  a  Sort  of  conical  Figure  ;  the  Leaves  are  like  thofe 
of  the  Bay  Tree,  and  are  placed  oppofite  on  the  Branches. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Bunches  at  the  End 
of  the  Branches;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  have  a  great 
Number  of  Stamina,  much  longer  than  the  Petals.  The 
Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Berries,  crowned  with  the 
Empalement,  divided  into  four  Parts,  which  fpread  flat 
on  the  top  of  the  Fruit,  in  which  Form  they  are  brought 
to  Europe,  for  it  is  the  young  Fruit  beaten  from  the 
Trees  before  they  are  half  grown,  which  are  the  Cloves 
ufed  all  over  Europe. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  Plants  of  this  Kind  being  in 
the  Gardens,  either  in  England  or  Flolfand,  but  I  chofe 
to  mention  it  here,  to  introduce  the  other. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  but  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  north  Side  of  that  Ifland,  where  it  is  found 
in  great  Plenty,  and  is  a  confiderable  Branch  of  their 
Trade;  the  unripe  Fruit  dried,  being  the  All-fpice  fo 
well  known  in  Europe.  It  is  now  cultivated  with  Care, 
in  many  Plantations,  for  the  Trees  will  thrive  upon  {hal¬ 
low  rocky  Land,  which  is  unfit  for  the  Sugar  Cane,  *fo 
that  great  Advantage  arifes  to  the  Planters,  from  Lands 
which  would  otherwife  be  of  fmall  account. 

This  Tree  grows  to  the  Height  of  30  Feet  or  more,, 
with  a  ftrait  Trunk,  covered  with  fmooth  brown  Bark, 
and  divides  upwards  into  many  Branches  which  come  out 
by  Pairs  oppofite ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oblong 
Leaves,  refembling  thofe  of  the  Bay  Tree,  both  in 
Form,  Colour,  and  Texture,  and  are  placed  by  Pairs 
oppofite  ;  when  thefe  are  bruifed,  or  breken,  they  have 
a  very  fine  aromatick  Odour,  like  that  of  the  Fruit.  The 
Branches  grow  very  regular,  fo  that  the  Trees  make  a 
fine  Appearance,  and  as  they  retain  their  Leaves  through 
the  Year,  are  worthy  of  being  propagated  for  Ornament 
and  Shade  about  the  Habitations  of  the  Planters.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  large  loofe  Bunches  from  the 
Side  of  the  Branches,  toward  their  Ends,  and  each 
Branch  is  alfo  terminated  by  a  larger  Bunch  than  the  o- 
ther ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  an  herbaceous  Co¬ 
lour,  they  are  male  and  female,  upon  diftin£t  Trees. 
The  male  Flowers  have  very  fmall  Petals,  and  a  great 
Number  of  Stamina  in  each,  which  are  of  the  fame  Co¬ 
lour  with  the  Petals,  and  are  terminated  by  oval  bifid 
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Summits;  the  female  Flowers  have  no  Stamina,  but  an 
oval  Germen,  fituated  below  the  Flower,  fupporting  a 
fender  Style,  with  a  blunt  Stigma  at  the  'Fop.  The 
Germen  afterward  becomes  a  globular  pulpy  Berry,  in¬ 
cluding  two  Kklney-fhaped  Seeds.  The  ufual  Seafon 
when  thefe  Trees  flower,  is  in  June,  July ,  and  Augujl. 

When  the  Fruit  are  defigned  for  Ufe,  they  are  gather¬ 
ed,  or  beaten  down  from  the  Trees,  a  little  before  they 
arrive  to  their  full  Size,  and  are  feparated  from  Leaves, 
Stalks,  or  any  Rubbifli  which  may  have  accidentally 
mixed  with  them,  then  they  are  expofed  every  day  to 
the  Sun,  fpread  on  Cloths,  for  ten  or  twelve  Days  to 
dry,  but  removed  under  Cover  every  Evening  to  fereen 
them  from  the  Dews  ;  when  perfeQly  dry,  they  are 
packed  up  for  Exportation.  If  the  Fruit  is  permitted 
to  grow  to  Maturity,  the  Pulp,  which  furrounds  the 
Seeds,  is  fo  full  of  Moiftyre,  and  (o  glutinous  as  to  flick 
to  the  Fingers  of  thofe  who  bruife  them,  therefore  are 
unfit  for  thofe  Ufes,  to  which  the  dried  Fruit  are  applied. 

It  is  called  by  (omc  Jamaica  Pepper,  but  the  mod: 
general  Appellation  is  Ail-fpice,  from  itsRelith  and  Fla¬ 
vour,  partaking  of  many  Spices ;  and  is  delervedly  ac¬ 
counted  one  of  the  bell,  and  if  it  was  as  fcarce  and  dif¬ 
ficult  to  procure,  as  the  Spices  of  the  Fall,  would  be 
much  more  fought  after  and  efteemed.  The  Dutch , 
who  have  engrofled  the  Spice  Trade  to  themfelves,  have 
been  artful  enough  to  deceive  us  with  this  of  our  Pro- 
du&ion,  by  purchafing  the  dried  Fruit  of  the  All-fpice 
jn  England,  at  a  low  Price,  and  grinding  it  to  a  Powder, 
then  felling  it  to  us  at  an  advanced  Price,  for  Powder  of 
Cloves.  This  I  have  been  credibly  informed  of,  by  an 
eminent  Merchant,  through  whole  Hands  great  Quan¬ 
tities  of  this  Commodity  has  palled. 

As  there  is  fo  great  an  Affinity  between  this  Tree,  and 
the  true  Clove,  fo  it  might  be  worthy  of  Trial,  if  the 
Fruit  when  firft  formed,  or  the  Flowers  dried  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  Eafiern  Cloves,  might  not  anfwer  the 
fame  Purpofe  ;  or,  at  lead:,  it  would  be  a  good' Succeda- 
neum  for  that  Spice,  and  as  it  is  the  Production  ol  our 
own  Colonies,  Ihould  have  proper  Encouragement. 

-This  Tree  is  propagated  by-  Seeds,  which  in  the  na¬ 
tural  Place  of  its  Growth  is  conveyed,  and  fown  by  Birds, 
to  a  great  Diftance  ;  and,  it  is  very  probable,  the  Seeds 
palling  through  them,  are  rendered  fitter  for  Vegetation, 
than  thofe  which  are  immediately  gathered  from  the 
Tree,  for  I  have  received  great  Quantities  of  the  Berries, 
which  were  perfectly  ripe  and  frefh,  great  Part  of  which 
I  Lowed  in  different  Ways,  and  communicated  fome  of 
them  to  fevera!  curious  Perfons,  who  did  the  fame,  but 
none  of  them  have  yet  fucceeded,  and  upon  informing 
my  Friend  Mr.' Williams  of  this,  he  told  me  that  a  Friend 
of  his,  whofe  Plantation  was  on  the  South  Side  of  Jamai¬ 
ca,  defired  him  to  fave  a  large  Quantity  of  the  ripe  Ber¬ 
ries,  for  him  to  fow  on  his  Plantation,  which  he  accord¬ 
ing  did,  but  his  Friend  forgot  to  fend  for  them,  till  near 
two  Years  after,  during  which  Time,  they  had  lain  in 
a  large  Heap,  and  had  fermented,  and  on  fovving  thofe 
Berries,  the  Plants  came  up  with  the  firft  Rains  in  great 
Abundance  ;  fo  that  it  may  be  of  greac  Service  to  thefe 
Seeds,  either  to  pafs  through  animal  Bodies,  or  to  be 
fermented  before  they  are  town. 

The  Plants  cannot  be  preferved  in  England ,  unlefs 
placed  in  a  Stove  during  the  Winter  Seafon,  but  they 
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will  thrive  in  a  moderate  Degree  of  Warmth  ;  they 
Ihould  be  planted  in  a  foft  loamy  Soil,  and,  in  Win¬ 
ter,  muft  have  but  little  Water;  in  the  Summer  they 
Ihould  have  a  large  Ibare  of  Air,  and  in  July,  if  the  Sea-  - 
fon  proves  warm,  they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  Air, 
in  a  warm  ftieltered  Situation,  but  upon  the  Approach 
of  cold  Nights,  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Stove 
again.  The  expofing  thefe  Plants  to  the  open  Air,  for 
one  Month  only,  will  be  of  great  Service  to  clean  their 
Leaves  from  Infeds,  or  Filth,  which  they  are  fubject  to 
contraft,  by  remaining  long  in  the  Stove  ;  but  if  the  Sea¬ 
fon  Ihould  prove  very  wet  or  cold,  it  will  not  be  fafe  to 
truft  thefe  Plants  long  abroad ;  therefore  their  Leaves 
Ihould  be  now  and  then  walhed  with  a  Sponge  to  clean 
them,  which, will  not  only  render  them  more  lightly,  but 
alfo  promote  their  Growth.  I  have. made  feveral  Trials 
to  propagate  this  Tree  by  Layers  and  Cuttings,  but,  with¬ 
out  Suceefs;  nor  have  I  heard  of  any  other  Perfon  who 
has  fucceeded  in  the  fame  Trials;  which  inclines  me  to 
believe,  they  can  be  no  other  way  propagated,  but  by 
Seeds.;  and  “the  rather  becaufe  many  Trees  in  the  fame 
Country,  are  propagated  there  by  Cuttings,  or  Branches, 
which,  being  planted  in  their  rainy  Seaions,  generally 
fucceed  ;.biit  1  have  not  heard  of  this  Tree  being  pro¬ 
pagated  there  by  any  other  Method  than  from  Seeds. 
This  Plant,  being  an  Fver-green,  makes  a  fine  Appear¬ 
ance  in  the  Stove  at  all  Seafons  of  the  Year,  and  their 
Leaves  having  fuch  an  agreeable  Fragrancy  when  rubed, 
render  them  as  worthy  of  a  Place  in  the  Stove,  as  any 
other  exotick  Plant,  which  is  preferved  for  Ornament.  ’ 

1  he  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from  whence 
I  received  it  fome  Years  paft.  This  rifes  with  a  divided 
1  runk,  to  the  Height  pi  18  or  20  Feet,  fending  put 
many  Branches  placed  oppofite  and  covered  with  a  gray 
Bark The  Leaves  come  out  by  Pairs  oppofite,  which  are 
Ihorter,  and  rounder  at  their  Points,  than  thofe  of  the 
laft  Species;  they  are  alfo  ftnoother,  and  of  a  firmer 
Texture.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches,  between  the  Leaves,  upon  (lender  Foot  Stalks ; 
about  an  Inch  in  Length,  two  generally  arifing  from 
the  fame  Point :  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round  Berries, 
or  a  brighter  Colour  than  thofe  ol  the  former,  having 
the  Empalement  on  their  Crowns.  The  Leaves  and 
Fruit  of  this  Sort  have  no  Aromatick  Flavonr,  fo  are 
not  ol  Ufe,  but  the  Characters  ol  the  Flower  and  Fr  uit, 
are  the  fame  as  the  other  Sort. 

This  Tree  retains  its  Leaves  all  the  Year,  which  be¬ 
ing  of  a  fplendent  green,  make  a  very  good  Appearance, 
when  intermixed  with  other  exoticks  in  the  Stove  ;  but 
the  Flowers  being  fmall,  and  growing  thinly, on  the 
Branches,  make  no  great  Figure,  fo  it  is  only  preferved 
for  the  Beauty  of  its  Foliage.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds, 
and  treated  as  the  other  Sort. 

The  4th  Sort  was  lent  me  from  Cartbagena  in  New 
Spain:  This  rifes  with  many  irregular  Stems,  about 
12  or  14  Feet  high,  which  are  covered  with  an  Alh  co¬ 
loured  Bark,  and  divide  into  many  Branches  upward  : 
Thefe  are  garnilhed  with  ftiff  oval  Leaves,  placed  oppo¬ 
fite.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches,  fometimes  4,  5,  or  6  Foot  Stalks  arife  from 
the  fame  Point ;  at  other  Times,  they  come  out  fin gle, 
or  perhaps  by  Pairs :  Thefe  are  white,  and  of  the  fa°me 
Shape  with  thole  of  the  2d  Sort,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
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ries  which  arc  rounder,  am!,  for  the  mo  ft  part,  contain 
but  one  Kidney-fhaped  Seed. 

This  Sort  agrees  with  the  ad  in  its  general  Characters, 
but  not  in  the  Virtues,  for  it  hath  none  of  the  Aroma- 
tick  Flavour,  with  which  that  abounds  ;  but  as  it  re¬ 
tains  its  Leaves  through  the  Year,  fo  may  merit  a  Place 
in  the  Stove,  better  than  many  other  Plants  which  are 
preferved  by  the  Curious.  This  is  propagated  by  Seeds, 
in  the  fame  Way  as  the  2d  Sort,  and  the  Plants  are 
treated  in  the  fame  Manner. 

The  5th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  the  Ifland  of  Berbuda, 
where  it  rifes  to  the  Height  of  20  Feet :  The  Trunk  and 
Branches  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  brown  Bark.  The 
Branches  come  out  by  Pairs  oppofite  ;  thefe  grow  ere&, 
and  are  garnifhed  with  very  {tiff,  fmooth,  lucid  Leaves, 
placed  by  Pairs  oppofite,  and  have  very  {hort  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Leaves  vary  much  in  their  Form,  fome  are  oval, 
others  oblong,  and  fome  indented  fo  deeply  at  their  Ends, 
as  to  be  almod  Heart-fhaped.  Their  Confidence  is  much 
thicker  than  thole  of  the  common  Laurel,  and  their  Co¬ 
lour  a  fplendent  green,  with  one  deep  Mid-rib  running 
through  the  Middle,  and  many  fmall  Veins  going  from 
thence  tranfverfly  to  their  Border.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fmall  loofe  Bunches,  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Branches,  which  have  leveral  narrow  Leaves,  intermix¬ 
ed  with  the  Bunches.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by 
Berries  of  the  fame  Shape  with  thole  of  the  2d  Sort, 
but  larger. 

This  Tree  is  propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  other  Species ; 
and  deferves  a  Place  in  the  Stove,  for  the  Beauty  of  its 
ever-green  Leaves,  which  being  of  a  thick  Confidence 
and  fhining  green  Colour,  make  a  fine  Appearance  in  the 
Stove,  at  all  Seafons  of  the  Year;  but  this  hath  no  aro- 
matick  Flavour  to  recommend  it,  as  hath  the  2d  Sort,  for 
which  Reafon  it  is  feldom  noticed.  I  take  this  to  be  the 
Bay  Tree,  mentioned  by  Hughes ,  in  the  Hidory  of  Bar¬ 
bados;  ,  which  he  deferibes  to  have  no  Flavour ;  for  I  have 
feen  Plants  of  this  Sort  which  were  brought  from  thence, 
fo  I  fuppofe  it  grows  naturally  there. 

As  thefe  Plants  do  not  rife  from  Seeds  in  England,  the 
bed  way  to  obtain  them,  is  to  get  fome  Perfon  of  Skill 
in  America,  to  take  up  a  Number  of  young  Plants,  and 
plant  them  clofe  in  Boxes  of  Earth,  fetting  them  in  the 
Shade  till  they  have  taken  new  Roof;  then  remove 
them  into  an  open  Situation,  where  they  may  have  Time 
to  edablifh  their  Roots  before  they  are  flipped  for  Eng¬ 
land  ;  in  their  Pafiage  they  mud  be  guarded  from  the 
Spray  of  the  Sea,  and  fait  Water,  and  rtrould  have  very 
little  Water  given  them  ;  for  mod  of  the  Plants  fent  to 
England,  are  killed  in  their  Palfage  by  having  too  much 
Wet.  If  thefe  Dire&ions  are  obferved,  the  Plants  may 
be  brought  in  good  Health,  provided  they  come  over 
any.  Time  in  Summer,  that  they  may  have  Time  to  get 
frefh  Root  before  the  cold  Seafon  begins  ;  and  when 
once  they  are  well  edablifhed  in  their  Roots  here,  they 
may  be  preferved  many  Years  in  Vigour  ;  but  I  have  not 
feen  any  of  the  Plants  in  dower  here  as  yet. 

CASIA.  See  Ofyris. 

CASSIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  461.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  6 19. 
Senna  fpuria.  Houfi.  MJf.  Cajfia  or  Wild  Senna. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empale  me  nt  is  compofed  of  five  concave,  coloured 
Leave'} ;  the  Flower  hath  five  round i fie  concave  Petals, 


which  fpread  open  ;  it  hath  ten  declining  Stamina ,  three  °f 
the  lower  are  long ,  the  three  upper  are  Jhorter  ;  the  Sum~ 
nuts  of  the  three  lower  ar  large ,  arched,  beaked,  and fepa~ 
rated  at  their  Points  ;  the  three  upper  Stamina  have  very 
fmall  Summits  ;  the  four  Side  Stamina  have  no  Beaks,  but 
fpread  from  the  other.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  long  taper 
Germen,  having  a  fioort  Style ,  terminated  by  an  obtuje 
Stigma.  '1  be  Germen  becomes  a  long  Pod,  divided  by  tranf- 
verje  Partitions ,  each  containing  one  or  two  roundijh  Seeds , 
fajlened  to  the  Margin  of  the  upper  Value. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cassia foliolis  quinquejugatis,  ovato-lanceolatis ,mar- 
gine  fcabris,  exterioribus  majoribus,  glandules  bafeos  petiolo- 
rum.  L.S,  P.  377.  Cajfia  with  Leaves  cornpofed  of  five 
Pair  of  oval  Spear-fhaped  Lobes  with  rough  Borders, 
the  upper  Lobes  being  the  larged,  and  a  fmall  Gland  at 
the  Bafe  of  the  Foot  Stalk.  Senna  occidental is,  odore  opii 
virofo ,  orobi  Pannonici  fofiis  mucronatis  glabris.  Hort. 
Amfi.  Wedern  Senna  duelling  like  Opium,  with  fmooth 
pointed  Leaves  like  the  Pannonian  bitter  Vetch. 

2.  Cassia  foliolis  quinquejugatis  ovatis  glabris,  exteri¬ 
oribus  longioribus,  caule  fruticofo.  Cafiia  with  Leaves  com- 
pofed  of  five  Pair  of  fmooth,  oval  Lobes,  the  upper  be¬ 
ing  the  longed,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Senha 
fpuria  Americana  frutefeens ,  foliis  mucronatis  minoribus , 
filiquis  teretibus,  duplici  fetninum  ordine  feetis.  Houfi.  MJf. 
Shrubby  American  badard  Senna,  with  fmall  pointed 
Leaves,  and  taper  Pods  having  two  Rows  of  Seeds. 

3.  Cassia  foliolis  oClojugatis,ovali-oblongis,  interiori- 
bus  minoribus ,  petiolis  eglandulofts  fiipulis  patulis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  158.  Cajfia  with  8  Pair  of  oblong,  oval,  little 
Leaves,  the  inner  being  the  lead,  Foot  Stalks  without 
Glands,  and  a  fpreading  Stipula.  This  is  the  Cajfia  fyl- 
vefiris  feetida,  filiquis  alatis.  Plum.  Cat.  18.  Wild  {linking 
Cajfia  with  w;inged  Pods. 

4.  Cassia  'foliolis  trijugatis ,  oblongo  ovatis  cequalibus 
villofis,  filiquis  articulatis ,  caule  credo  arbor co.  Cajfia  with 
3  Pair  of  oblong,  oval,  hairy  Leaves,  which  are  equal, 
jointed  Pods,  and  an  upright  woody  Stem.  This  is  the 
Senna  fpuria  arbor ea,  villofa ,  foliis  latis  mucronatis,  fili¬ 
quis  articulatis.  Houfi.  MJf.  Hairy  Tree,  badard  Senna 
with  broad  pointed  Leaves,  and  jointed  Pods. 

5.  Ca  ssi A  foliolis  trijugatis,  ovato-acuminatis ,  villofis , 
floribus  folitariis  axillaribus ,  filiquis  eredis.  Cajfia  with 
3  Pair  of  Lobes  in  each  Leaf,  which  are  oval,  pointed, 
and  hairy,  dngle  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of 
the  Stalks,  and  upright  Pods.  This  is  the  Senna  fpuria 
kerbacea  orobi  Pannonici  foliis  rotundioribus ,  fore  parvo, 
filiquis  eredis.  Houjl.  MJf.  Herbaceous  badard  Senna 
with  rounder  bitter  vetch  Leaves,  a  fmall  Flower,  and 
upright  Pods. 

6.  Cassi'a  foliolis  novcmjugatis  oblsngis,  glabris,  crqua- 
libus, floribus  axillaribus.  Cajfia  with  Imall  Leaves,  com- 
pofed  of  9  Pair  of  Lobes,  which  are  oblong,  fmooth,  and 
equal,  and  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the 
Stalks.  Cajfia  Marylandica  pinnis  folicrum  oblongis,  calyce 
fioris  reflexo.  Mart.  Cent.  Cafiia  of  Maryland  with  ob¬ 
long  Pinnae,  and  a  reflexed  Flower  Cup. 

.  7.  Cas  SI  A  foliolis  trijugatis  obovatis  glabris,  interior  i- 

bus  rotundioribus  minoribus,  glanduld  interjeda  glcbofd. 
Hort.  Cliff.  159.  Cajfia  with  3  Pair  of  oval  fmooth 
Leaves,  the  inner  ones  being  rounder  and  fmaller,  and 
a  globular  Gland  placed  between  the  Leaves.  This  is 
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ihe  Caffla  hexophylla  fill  qua  bicapJuJari.  'Plum.  Cat .  18. 
Six  leaved  Caffla  with  a  Pod  having  two  Cells. 

8.  Cassia  foliolis  quinquejugatis,  ovato-lanceolatis  gla- 
bris ,  petiolis  eglandulofis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  1 49.  CaJJia  with  5 
Pair  of  Leaves,  which  are  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  and  fmooth, 
and  Foot  Stalks  having  no  Glands.  This  is  the  Caffla 
Jlflula  Alexandrian.  C.  B.  P.405.  The  purging  CaJJia  of 
Alexandria,  or  Pudding  Pipe  'Free. 

9.  Cassia  foliolis  J'exjugatis ,  lanceolatis ,  glabris,  in¬ 
terior  ibns  minor  ibus,  floribus  terminatricibus.  Caf/la  with  6 
Pair  of  Leaves,  which  are  fmooth  and  Spear-fhaped,  the 
inner  ones  being  fmaller,  and  Flowers  terminating  the 
Stalk.  This  is  the  CaJJia  Bahamenfts,  pinnis  foliorum  mu - 
cronatis  angujlis ,  calyce  flor  is  non  reflexo.  Marty  n.  Cent.  1. 
p.  21.  Bahama  CaJJia  with  narrow  pointed  Wings  to  the 
Leaves,  and  the  Flower  Cup  not  reflexed. 

10.  Cassia  foliolis  bijugatis,  ovato-lanceolatis,  glabris, 
floribus  terminalibus ,  flliquis  longis  teretibus,  cauls  fruticojo. 
CaJJia  with  2  Pair  of  Leaves  which  are  oval,  Spear-fhap¬ 
ed,  and  fmooth.  Flowers  terminating  the  Stalks,  long, 
taper  Pods,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  CaJJia  flru- 
ticoja  tetraphylla,  flliquis  ereflis.  Houfl.  MJJ.  Shrubby 
four  leaved  CaJJia  with  upright  Pods. 

11.  Cassia  foliolis  duodeccmjugatis,  oblongis ,  obtufls, 
glabris,  glandula  nulla.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  379.  CaJJia  with 
12  Pair  of  Leaves,  which  are  oblong,  blunt,  and  fmooth, 
and  have  no  Glands.  This  is  the  CaJJia  fiflula  Braflliana. 
C.  B.  P.  403.  Purging  Caffla  of  Brafll ,  commonly  cal¬ 
led  Horfe  Caffla  in  America. 

12.  Cassia Joliolis  feptemjugatis,  oblongo-ovatis ,  obtu- 
fis,  floribus  Jpicatis  axillaribus ,  Jtliquis  recurvis.  Cajfla 
with  7  Pair  of  Leaves,  which  are  oblong,  oval  and 
blunt,  Spikes  of  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of 
the  Stalks,  and  recurved  Pods.  This  is  the  Senna  folio 
ligiflri.  Plum.  Cat.  18.  Senna  with  a  privet  Leaf. 

13.  Cassia  foliolis  trijugatis,  obtufls,  emarginatis ,  cau- 
libus  pilofls,  floribus  folitariis  axillaribus  petiolis  longioribus. 
Cafl.a  with  3  Pair  of  obtufe  Leaves,  indented  at  the 
Top,  hairy  Stalks,  Flowers  growing  fingly  from  the 
Sides  of  the  Stalks,  and  a  long  Foot  Stalk.  Senna  fpuria 
frutefeens,  foliorum  pinnis  latioribus,  caulibus  pilofls,  flli¬ 
quis  longijflmis  pediculis  infldentibus.  Shrubby  baflard 
Senna  with  broader  Wings  to  the  Leaves,  hairy  Stalks, 
and  very  long  Pods  funding  upon  Foot  Stalks. 

14.  Cassia  foliolis  quadrijugatis  oblongo-ovatis,  cauli¬ 
bus  procumbent! bus ,  floribus  axillaribus  pcdunculis  bifloris . 
Caflla  with  4  Pair  of  oval,  oblong  Leaves,  trailing  Stalks, 
and  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks,  two 
growing  upon  each  Foot  Stalk.  Senna  fpuria  minima , 
procumbens,  foliorum  pinnis  flubrotundis,  caule  pubefeente. 
Houfl.  The  lead:  trailing  baflard  Senna  with  roundifh 
Wings  to  their  Leaves,  and  a  hairy  Stalk.  \ 

Y  5.  Cassia  foliolis  bijugatis  oblongo-ovatis,  fubtus  villo- 
fs,  floribus  coryrnbofis,  caule  eredlo  arooreo.  CaJJia  with  two 
Pair  of  oblong,  oval  Leaves,  hairy  on  their  under  Side, 
Flowers  growing  in  round  Bunches,  and  an  ere£t  Tree¬ 
like  Stem.  This  is  the  Senna  fpuria  tetraphylla  arborea, 
flliquis  compreflfls,  angtiflis,  longijflmis,  pendulis.  Houfl. 
MJfl.  Four  leaved  Tree  baflard  Senna,  with  very  long, 
narrow,  fiat,  hanging  Pods. 

16.  Cassia  joliolis  multijugatis  linearibus,  floribus  foli¬ 
tariis  axillaribus,  pcdunculis  longijflmis.  Caflla  with  many 
Pair  of  narrow  Leaves,  fingle  Flowers  proceeding  from 


the  Sides  of  the  Stalks,  and  very  long  Foot  Stalks.  This 
is  the  Senna  occidentalis ,  foliis  herb <e  mimofla:,  flliqud fln- 
gulari,  floribus  pediculis  longioribus  infflentibus .  Sloan. 
Hifl.Jam.z.  51.  Occidental  baflard  Senna  with  Leaves 
like  the  fenfitive  Plant,  fingle  Pods,  and  Flowers  fitting 
upon  longer  Foot  Stalks. 

17.  Cassia  foliolis  multijugatis  linearibus,  caulibus 
procumbentibus,  frutefeentibus ,  floribus  maximis  folitariis 
axillaribus, flliquis  glabris.  CaJJia  with  many  Pair  of  fmall 
Leaves,  which  are  narrow ;  fhrubby  trailing  Stalks, 
large  Flowers  growing  fmgly  from  the  Sides  of  the 
Stalks,  and  fmooth  Pods.  This  is  the  Senna  fpuria  mi- 
moflee  foliis,  frutefeens  &  procumbens,  fiore  maximo, flliquis 
glabris.  Houfl.  MJJ]  Shrubby,  trailing,  baflard  Senna, 
with  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  fenfitive  Plant,  a  very 
large  Flower,  and  fmooth  Pods. 

18.  Cassia  foliolis  trijugatis  ovatis,  exterioribus  majo- 
ribus  glandula  fubulatd  inter  inferiora.  Prod.  Leyd.  46. 
Caflia  with  3  Pair  of  fmail  oval  Leaves,  the  upper  be¬ 
ing  the  largefl,  and  an  Awl-fhaped  Glandule  between 
the  lower  Pair.  This  is  th e.  Senna  fpuria  plerumque  hexa- 
phylla  flliqud  pentagond  alatd.  Houfl.  Mff.  Baflard  Senna 
with  Leaves  for  the  mofl  Part  having  fix  Lobes,  and  a 
five  cornered  winged  Pod. 

1 9.  Cassia  foliolis  quinquejugatis,  lanceolatis  rigidis 
floribus  racemojis  axillaribus ,  flliquis  planis,  caule  fruticofo. 

CaJJia  with  5  Pair  of  Spear-fhaped  fliff  Leaves,  Flowers 
growing  in  Bunches  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalk,  flat 
Pods  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk. 

20.  Cassia  foliolis  bijugatis  ovatis,  caulibus  procumben¬ 
tibus,  floribus  folitariis  axillaribus ,  flliquis  hirfutis.  CaJJia 
with  2  Pair  of  fmall  oval  Leaves,  trailing  Stalks,  fingle 
Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalk,  and 
hairy  Pods.  This  is  the  Senna  fpuria  tetraphylla  herbacea 
procumbens,  flliquis  hirfutis.  Houfl.  MJfl.  Trailing  four 
leaved,  herbaceous  baflard  Senna  with  hairy  Pods. 

21.  Cassia  foliolis  multijugatis,  glandula  petioli  pedi- 
cellatd,  flipulis  enftformibus.  Hurt.  Upflal.  Caffla  with  ma¬ 
ny  Pair  of  Leaves,  and  the  Gland  on  the  Foot  Stalk 
refembling  an  Infefl,  and  Sword-fhaped  Stipulre.  Cbamac 
ebrifla  pavonis  Americana,  flliqud  multiplied.  Breyn.  Cent. 
64.  Dwarf  American  Flower-fence  with  many  Pods. 

The  1  ft  Sort  *grows  naturally  in  the  Iflands  in  the 
Wefl  Indies,  where  it  is  called  Stinking  Weed,  from  its 
unfavoury  Odour.  This  rifes  with  a  channeled  Stalk 
3  Feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  Branches,  garnifhed 
with  winged  Leaves  placed  alternately  ;  each  of  thefe  is 
compofed  of  5  Pair  of  Lobes  (or  fmall  Leaves)  which 
are  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Mid-rib,  and 
have  rough  Edges,  the  lower  Pair  of  Lobes  being  the 
fmallefl,  the  others  enlarge  to  the  Top,  which  are  the 
bigeft ;  at  the  Bafe  of  the  Foot  Stalk,  is  produced  a 
fmall  Protuberance  which  is  called  a  Gland ;  this  is  dif¬ 
ferently  fituated  in  the  feveral  Species  of  this  Genus. 
The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks, 
two  growing  upon  each  Foot  Stalk,  but .  the  Branches 
are  terminated  by  loofe  Spikes  of  Flowers,  which  are 
compofed  of  five  concave  yellow  Petals,  with  ten  declin¬ 
ing  Stamina,  fituated  round  the  Germen  and  Style,  which 
becomes  a  Sword-fhaped  flat  Pod,  having  a  Border  on 
each  Side,  and  is  indented  between  each  Seed. 

This  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  propagates  bj^Secd 
in  Plenty,  in  the  Countries  where  it  grows  naturally  ; 
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but  in  England,  the  Seeds  mud  be  fovvn  on  a  hot  Bed  in 
Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
Ihould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  Pot,  fill’d  with  light 
Ear'h,  and  plung’d  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  where  they 
Ihould  be  (haded  till  they  have  taken  frefh  Root ;  after 
which  they  ihould  have  frelh  Air  admitted  to  them  every 
Day,  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and 
require  to  be  frequently  watered  :  When  the  Plants  have 
fill’d  the  Pots  with  their  Roots,  they  (hould  be  fhifted 
into  larger, -and  if  too  tall  to  remain  in  the  hot  Bed,  they 
mud:  be  placed  in  the  Stove,  or  a  Glafs  Cafe,  where  they 
may  he  defended  from  Cold,  bur  in  warm  Weather  have 
Plenty  of  Air.  With  this  Management  the  Plants  will 
flower  in  Augujl ,  and  perfe£t  Seeds  in  October ,  but  may 
be  preserved  through  the  Winter  in  a  Stove,  where  they 
will  continue  flowering  a  long  Time.  In  warm  Summers 
the  Plants  may  be  placed  in  the  open  Air  toward  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  June,  where  they  vill  flower  very  well,  but 
thefe  will  not  perfect  Seeds  unlefs  they  are  removed  into 
the  Stove  in  Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Jamaica  by  the  late 
Dr.  Houjloun ,  who  found  it  growing  there  naturally. 
This  riles  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  5  or  6  Feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  Branches  toward  the  Top,  garnilhed  with 
winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  five  Pair  of  final  1  oval 
Leaves,  the  upper  ones  being  longed:.  The  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks,  and  alfo  terminate 
the  Branches  in  loofe  Spikes ;  thefe  are  yellow,  and  fhap- 
ed  like  thofe  of  the  former,  but  are  fmaller  ;  the  Pods 
are  long,  taper,  and  contain  two  Rows  of  Seeds. 

This  Plant  may  be  preferved  3  or  4  Years  in  the  Stove, 
and  will  annually  flower  and  perfect  Seeds.  It  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  which. Ihould  be  lown  on  a  hot  Bed  in 
Spring,  and  the  Plants  mull  be  treated  as  the  former 
Sort,  with  only  this  Difference,  that  thefe  when  they  are 
too  tall  to  remain  longer  under  the  Frames  on  the  hot 
Bed,  mud:  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  where  they  will 
often  flower  in  Autumn  or  Winter;  but  they  feldom 
per  fed!  their  Seeds  till  the  fecond  Year. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  an  herbaceous  Stalk,  5  or  6  Feet 
high,  garnifhed  on  every  Side  with  long  winged  Leaves, 
compofed  of  8  or  10  Pair  of  large  oval  Lobes,  each  be¬ 
ing  more  than  3  Inches  long,  and  one  broad  ;  thefe  are 
rounded  at  the  Fnd,  where  they  are  (lightly  indented. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  lop  of 
the  Stalk,  which  are  large,  yellow,  and  of  the  fame 
Shape  with  thofe  of  the  other  Species  ;  the  Pods  are 
long,  taper,  and  have  4., Borders  or  Wings  running  lon¬ 
gitudinally  ;  thefe  contain  a  double  Row  of  angular  Seeds. 
The  whole  Plant  hath  a  drong  fetid  Odour. 

This  Sort  feldom  continues  more  than  two  Years ;  it 
mud  be  raifed  from  Seeds  as  the  former  Sorts,  and  placed 
in  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  being  very  tender,  and 
fhould  have  but  little  Water  in  Winter  :  The  2d  Year 
the  Plants  will  flower,  but  very  rarely  produces  Seeds  in 
England. 

The  4th  Sort  was  Pent  me  from  Campeachy,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Houftoun,  who  found  it  growing  there  in  great  Plen¬ 
ty.  This  riles  with  a  woody  Stem,  to  the  Height  of  14 
or  16  Feet,  fending  out  many  lateral  Branches,  garnilhed 
with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  3  Pair  oi  oblong,  oval, 
hair>  Lobes,  of  equal  Size  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  in 
loofe  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  of  a  pale 


Straw  Colour,  and  fmall,  but  fhaped  like  the  others ;  the 
Pods  are  long,  narrow,  and  jointed ;  the  Seeds  are  oval 
and  brown. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muff  be  Town 
upon  a  hot  Bed,  and  the  Plants  treated  as  the  former 
Sorts,  placing  them  in  a  warm  Stove,  where  they  will 
continue  feveral  Years,  producing  their  Flowers  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  in  warm  Seafons  the  Seeds  will  ripen. 

The  5  th  Sort  is  a  low  herbaceous  Plant,  feldom  riling 
a  Foot  high  ;  the  Stalk  is  fingle,  and  garnifaed  with  wing¬ 
ed  Leaves,  compoied  of  3  Pair  of  oval,  pointed  Lobes, 
which  are  hairy;  the  Flowers  come  out  fingle  from  the 
Side  of  the  Stalks,  of  a  pale  yellow,  arid  fmall ;  the  e  are 
fucceeded  by  narrow  taper  Pods  two  Inches  long,  which 
grow  upright.  This  Plant  is  annual ;  the  Seeds  muff  be 
fov/n  on  a  hot  Bed,  and  the  Plants  treated  as  the  firff 
Sort :  They  flower  in  July,  and  ripen  Seeds  in  Autumn. 
This  was  fent  me  from  Campeachy. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Maryland,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  It  hath  a  perennial  Root, 
compofed  of  a  great  Number  of  black  Fibres ;  this  fends 
out  feveral  upright  Stalks  in  Spring,  which  rife  about 
two  Feet  nigh,  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves  compofed 
of  nine  Pair  of  oblong  fmooth  Lobes,  which  are  equal ; 
toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks  the  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  two  or  three  to¬ 
gether  ;  but  the  Stalks  are  terminated  by  loofe  Spikes 
of  pale  yellow  Flowers,  which  are  rarely  fucceeded  by 
Pods  in  England.  The  Stalks  decay  in  Autumn,  and  rife 
again  in  Spring.  The  Roots  continue  many  Years,  and 
will  live  abroad  in  a  warm  Border  and  a  dry  Soil.  The 
Seeds  come  up  in  the  full  Ground  if  fown  in  April,  and 
in  Autumn  they  may  be  planted  into  the  Borders  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

The  7th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  a  Foot 
and  half  high,  with  an  erefit  herbaceous  Stalk,  garnilhed 
with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  3  Pair  of  oval  Lobes; 
the  Flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves,  they  are  fmall,  yellow,  and  fhaped  as  thofe  of 
the  other  Species  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  taper  Pods, 
having  Cells  containing  two  Rows  of  Seeds.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  the  other  Sugar. Iflands. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  in 
Spring,  and  the  Plants  treated  as  hath  been  diredted  for 
the  firff  Sort.  They  flower  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  October,  when  the  Plants  will  decay. 

The  8th  Sort  is  the  Tree  which  produces  the  purg¬ 
ing  CaJJia  ufed  in  Medicine.  It  grows  naturally  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  in  both  Indies,  where  it  riles  to  the  Height 
of  40  or  50  Feet,  with  a  large  Trunk,  dividing  into 
many  Branches,  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compof¬ 
ed  of  five  Pair  of  Spcar-fhaped  Lobes,  which  are 
fmooth,  having  many  tranfverfe  Nerves  from  the  Mid¬ 
rib  to  the  Borders ;  the  Mid-rib  is  very  prominent  on 
the  under  Side;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  long 
Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  each  Handing 
upon  a  pretty  long  Foot  Stalk ;  Thefe  are  compofed 
of  five  large  concave  Petals,  of  a  deep  yellow  Co¬ 
lour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round  Pods,  from  one, 
to  two  Feet  long,  with  a  dark  brown  woody  Shell, 
having  a  longitudinal  Seam  on  one  Side,  and  divided 
into  many  Cells  by  tranfverfe  Partitions,  each  con¬ 
taining  1  or  2  oval,  fmooth,  compreffed  Seeds,  lodged 
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in  a  fweetifh  black  Pulp,  which  is  the  Part  ufed  in  Me¬ 
dicine. 

This  T ree  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  may  be  eafi- 
ly  procured  from  the  Druggifts  who  import  the  Pods 
for  Ufe  ;  thefe  mud  be  Town  on  a  hot  Bed  in  Spring, 
and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  mud  be  treated 
as  the  full  Sort,  during  the  fir ll  Summer;  and  in  Au¬ 
tumn  they  mud  be  removed  into  a  Stove,  and  plunged  in 
the  Tan  Bed;  during  the  Winter  they  fhould  have  very 
little  Water;  for  as  thefe  Trees  grow  naturally  in  dry 
fandy  Land,  Moidure  is  a  great  Enemy  to  them,  but 
efpecially  during  that  Seafon.  In  Summer  they  fhould 
have  a  good  Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather,  but  they 
will  not  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  this  Country,  at  the 
warmed  Time  of  the  Year,  fo  fhould  condantly  re¬ 
main  in  the  Stove.  With  proper  Care  thefe  Plants  will 
grow  8  or  io  Feet  and  produce  Flowers  ;  when  they 
make  a  fine  Appearance. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama  JJlands, 
from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  This  is  an  annual 
Plant,  which  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  two  Feet  and 
a  Half  high,  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compof- 
ed  of  fix  Pair  of  Lobes,  which  are  fmooth,  narrow,  and 
Spear-fhaped,  danding  at  wide  Didances:  The  Flowers 
are  collected  into  loofe  Bunches  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks,  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long 
comprefled  Pods.  It  dowers  in  'July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Autumn.  This  mud  be  treated  as  the  fird  Sort. 

7'he  10th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz ,  in 
Nevj  Spain ,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun.  This  grows  up¬ 
ward  of  20  Feet  high,  with  feveral  Trunks  covered 
with  brown  Bark  ;  thefe  divide  into  many  Branches  up¬ 
ward,  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  two 
Pair  of  Lobes,  which,  in  the  lower  Leaves,  are  oval, 
but  thofe  of  the  upper  are  five  Inches  long,  and  two 
and  a  half  broad  in  the  Middle,  fmooth,  and  of  a  light 
green.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the 
Extremity  of  the  Branches,  which  are  large,  and  of  a 
Gold  Colour  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  taper  brown  Pods, 
about  9  Inches  long,  and  have  many  tranfverfe  Partitions, 
in  which  the  Seeds  are  lodged  in  a  thin  Pulp. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds  fown  on  a  hot  Bed, 
and  the  Plants  treated  as  the  8th  Sort ;  for  the  Plants 
will  not  live  in  the  open  Ground  in  the  warmefl  Seafon 
of  the  Year;  but  if  properly  managed  in  the  Stove, 
will  produce  their  beautiful  Flowers  in  3  or  4  Years 
from  the  Seed. 

The  1  ith  Sort  grows  in  Plenty  in  the  Iflands  of  the 
Wejl-Indies.  This  rifes  to  a  great  Magnitude,  with  alarge 
Trunk,  dividing  into  many  Branches,  garnifhed  with 
very  long  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  1  2  or  14  Pair  of 
oblong  blunt  Lobes,  which  are  fmooth,  of  a  light  green, 
and  placed  near  together.  The  Flowers  come  out  in 
loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  of  a  pale  Car¬ 
nation  Colour,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Species ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  large  roundifh  Pods,  divided  by 
tranfverfe  Partitions  into  many  Cells,  in  which  the 
Seeds  are  lodged,  furrounded  with  a  black  purging  Pulp. 
This  is  called  Horfe  Cajpa,  becaufe  it  is  generally  given 
to  Horfes. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown, 
and  the  Plants  treated  as  the  8th  Sort,  with  which 
Management  they  will  thrive  and  produce  Flowers  in 

England. 


The  T  2th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  the  Havannab.  This 
hath  an  herbaceous  Stalk,  which  divides  into  many  Parts, 
rifing  about  3  Feet  high,  and  is  garnifhed  with  winged 
Leaves,  compofed  of  7  Pair  of  oblong  oval  Lobes,  which 
ate  rounded  at  the  End.  The  Flowers  come  out  from 
the  Side  of  the  Branches,  upon  very  long  Fool  Stalks, 
and  are  difpofed  in  loofe  Spikes  ;  thefe  are  of  a  pale  yel¬ 
low,  and  are  fucceeded  by  recurved  Pods,  containing 
one  Row  of  comprefled  Seeds. 

This  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which,  if  brought  forward 
early  in  the  Spring,  will  fometimes  perfedt  Seeds  the  fame 
Year ;  but  if  they  fhould  fail,  the  Plants  may  be  kept 
through  the  Winter  in  a  Stove,  as  the  firfl  Sort,  and 
good  Seeds  may  be  obtained  the  following  Seafon. 

The  13th  Sort  rifes  with  feveral  weak  fhrubby  Stalks, 
about  two  Feet  high,  which  are  clofely  garnifhed  with 
winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  3  Pair  of  Lobes,  very 
narrow  at  their  Bafe,  enlarging  to  the  Top  where  they 
are  blunt,  and  rounded  with  a  little  Indenture  at  the 
Point ;  thefe  contract  clofely  every  Evening,  after  the 
Sun  has  left  them.  The  Flowers  come  out  Angle  from 
the  Side  of  the  Branches,  Handing  upon  very  long  Foot 
Stalks ;  thefe  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  other  Species,  and  fucceeded  by  narrow  flat  Pods, 
an  Inch  and  a  Half  long.  This  grows  plentifully  in  Ja¬ 
maica.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  fown  on  a  hot  Bed,  and 
managed  as  the  other  tender  Sorts  ;  it  will  continue  2 
or  3  Years,  if  placed  in  a  warm  Stove. 

The  14th  Sort  fends  out  from  the  Root,  2  or  3  flen- 
der  Stalks,  which  trail  on  the  Ground,  and  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  having  4  Pair  of  fmall 
roundifh  Lobes,  of  a  pale  green  ;  at  the  Infertion  of  the 
Foot  Stalks  arife  thofe  of  the  Flower,  which  is  jointed, 
dividing  into  two  fhorter  at  the  Top,  fuftaining  2  fmall 
yellow  Flowers.  This  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me.  It  is  an  annual  Plant, 
vvhofe  Seeds  mufl  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring  on  a  hot 
Bed,  and  treated  like  the  other  Kinds,  but  as  the  Bran¬ 
ches  of  this  grow  near  the  Ground,  the  Plants  may 
remain  under  a  Frame  all  the  Summer,  and  will 
flower  in  July ,  when,  if  the  Seafon  is  warm,  they  mufl 
have  a  large  Share  of  Air,  otherwife  the  Flowers  will 
fall  off,  without  being  fucceeded  by  Pods;  but  if  rightly 
managed,  the  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  15th  Sort  was  fent  me  fromLtf  VeraCruz.  This 
rifes  with  a  flrong  upright  Trunk,  to  the  Height  of  25 
or  30  Feet,  dividing  into  many  Branches,  covered  with 
an  Afh-coloured  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  winged 
Leaves,  having  long  Foot  Stalks,  each  being  compof¬ 
ed  of  2  Pair  of  oblong  oval  Lobes,  4  Inches  long,  and  near 
2  broad,  which  are  fmooth,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  up¬ 
per  Side,  but  paler  underneath.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  fometimes  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  where 
they  are  few  and  fcattering,  but  the  Ends  of  the  Bran¬ 
ches  have  large  round  Bunches  of  Flowers,  which 
branch  out  from  one  Center ;  they  are  of  a  deep  yel¬ 
low,  inclining  to  an  Orange  Colour.  Thefe  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  comprefled  Pods,  near  9  Inches  long,  having  a 
Border  on  each  Side,  and  contain  one  Row  of  oval, 
fmooth,  comprefled  Seeds. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fawn  on  a  hot  Bed  in  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants 
come  up,  treated  as  the  7  th  Sort,  with  which  Manage¬ 
ment 
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ment  the  Plants  will  thrive,  and  produce  Flowers-  in  a 
few  Years. 

The  1 6th  Sort  hath  very  (lender  trailing  Stalks,  about 
two  Feet  long,  which  are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches,  and  are  competed  of  many 
narrow  Pinnae,  like  thofe  of  the  fenfitive  Plant ;  the 
Flowers  come  out  fingle  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  up¬ 
on  long  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  fmall,  of  a  bright 
yellow  Colour,  fhaped  like  thole  of  the  other  Species, 
and  fucceeded  by  fhort  flat  Pods,  containing  2  or  3  Seeds. 
This  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  It  is  a  biennial  Plant, 
and  is  treated  as  the  fird  Sort. 

The  17  th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz ,  w  here 
it  grows  naturally.  This  rifes  with  feveral  fhrubby  trail¬ 
ing  Stalks,  tv/o  Feet  long,  fending  out  many'Side  Bran¬ 
ches,  very  clofely  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  Pair  of  very  narrow'  Pinnse,  (mailer 
than  thofe  of  the  fenfitive  Plant.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  fingle  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  on  very 
(hort  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  large,  of  a  deep  Orange 
Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  (hort,  narrow',  fmooth  Pods. 

This  Plant  will  continue  two  or  three  Years,  and  pro¬ 
duce  Flowers  annually,  but  it  mud  be  treated  as  the 
other  tender  Sorts,  for  it  will  not  thrive  unlefs  preferved 
in  a  warm  Stove,  where  it  will  perfect  Seeds  the  2d 
Year.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Augujl ,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  1  8th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Cat?ipeaehy.  !  This 
rifes  with  a  (hrubby  (lender  Stalk,  about  two  Feet  high, 
dividing  upward  into  feveral  Branches,  thinly  garnifhed 
with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  three  Pair  of  oval 
Lobes,  the  upper  being  the  larged  ;  thefe  dand  upon 
long  Foot  Stalks,  from  the  Bafeof  which  comes  out  the 
Flower,  danding  fingle  on  a  fhort  Foot  Stalk,  of  a  pale 
yellow  Colour,  and  is  fucceeded  by  a  bending  Pod,  near 
four  Inches  long,  having  five  longitudinal  Wings,  end¬ 
ing  in  a  Point. 

It  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  if  brought  fonvard  in  the 
Spring,  will  flower  the  fame  Summer,  and  fomelimes 
perfeS  Seeds  in  Autumn ;  but  if  the  Plants  are  placed 
in  a  warm  Stove,  they  will  live  through  the  Winter, 
and  the  following  Seafon  will  flower  earlier,  and  good 
Seeds  may  then  be  obtained. 

The  1 9th  Sort  rifes  with  a  (hrubby  Stalk  to  the  Lleight 
of  10  or  12  Feet,  dividing  upward  into  many  Branches, 
garnilhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  5  Pair  of 
diff  Spear-lhaped  Lobes ;  the  Flowers  come  out  from 
the  Side  of  the  Branches,  on  long  branching  Foot  Stalks, 
colledled  into  large  loofe  Spikes;  thefe  are  of  a  deep 
Orange  Colour,  large,  and  duped  like  thofe  of  the 
other  Species,  and  are  fucceeded  by  flat  brown  Pods, 
about  four  Inches  long,  containing  one  Row  of  flat 
fmooth  oval  Seeds.  This  Sort  was  fent  vne  from  Car- 
tkagena  ;  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  other  Species, 
and  requires  a  warm  Stove,  where  it  will  thrive  and 
produce  Flowers  annually. 

The  20th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz.  This 
hath  feveral  trailing  herbaceous  Stalks,  about,  two  Feet 
long,  which  are  garniflied  with  winged  Leaves,  having 
long  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  placed  at  a  confiderable  Dif- 
tance  from  each  other;  they  have  2  Pair  of  fmooth  oval 
Lobfs.  The  Flowers  come  out  fingle  from  the  Side  of 
the  Branches,  cfa  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  are  fucceed¬ 


ed  by  fhort,  flat,  hairy  Pods,  containing  one  Row  of 
flat  Seeds.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  mud  be  raifed 
on  a  hot  Bed  early  in  Spring,  and  treated  as  the  other 
annual  Sorts  before-mentioned.  It  flowers  in  July,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  21  fi  Sort  grows  common  in  all  the  ((lands  of  the 
Wejl-Indies.  This  rifes  with  a  (lender  Stalk,  about  two 
Feet  high,  fending  out  a  lew  Side  Branches  upward,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  many  Fairs  of 
.narrow  Pinnae,  like  thofe  of  the  fenfitive  Plant.  The 
Flowers  come  out  upon  (hort  Foot  Stalks  from  the  Side 
o(  the  Branches,  each  Foot  Stalk  fudaining  2  or  3  yel¬ 
low  Flowers,  of  the  fame  Form  with  the*other  Species 
of  this  Genus ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  fiat  Pods, 
containing  3  or  4  flat  Seeds  in  each. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  and  is  treated  as  the  other 
Sorts;  but  as  the  Stalks  grow  upright,  they  will  be  too 
tall  to  remain  under  a  Frame  all  the  Summer;  there¬ 
fore  when  the  Plants  are  advanced  near  the  Glades, 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  or  a  Glafs  Cafe, 
where  they  may  have  Room  to  grow,  and  be  fereened 
from  the  Cold,  but  in  warm  Weather  fhould  have  a 
good  Share  of  Air  admitted  to  them  ;  with  this  Manage¬ 
ment  they  will  flower  in  July,  and  perfect  Seeds  in  Au¬ 
tumn. 

Thefe  Plants  being  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
curious,  I  have  enumerated  them  here,  though  feveral 
of  them  have  not  much  Beauty  to  recommend  them,  but 
are  chiefly  kept  for  Variety.  The  mod  beautiful  are  the 
4th,  the  8th,  10th,  11th,  15th,  and  19th  Sorts;  thefe 
all  make  a  good  Appearance  in  the  Stove,  elpecially 
when  they  are  in  flower  ;  and  as  they  retain  their  Leaves 
all  the  Year,  make  an  agreeable  Variety  in  the  Winter 
Seafon,  when  intermixed  with  other  Plants  from  the 
fame  Countries.  All  the  Species  of  this  Genus  contract 
their  Leaves  every  Evening,  as  the  Sun  declines,  and 
open  them  again  with  the  rifing  Sun  in  the  Morning, 
which  is  alfo  common  to  many  other  Plants,  fome  of 
which  turn  their  upper  Surface  outward,  hut  nil  thofe 
of  this  Genus  turn  their  under  Surface  outward,  the 
upper  being  very  clofely  folded  together.  Thefe  are 
what  Linnaeus  titles  (leeping  Plants.  It  mud  alfo  be  ob- 
ferved  that  mod  of  thofe  Pbnts,  whofe  under  Surface 
is  turned  outward,  are  fuch  as  grow  upon  dry  fandy 
Land,  where  their  Roots  do  not  find  a  Supply  of  Moi- 
dure,  fo  that  the  lower  Surface  *of  their  Leaves  being 
generally  covered  with  a  flsort  foft  Down,  or  Hairs,  de¬ 
tain  the  nightly  Dews,  which  are  inhaled  by  the  Leaves, 
and  furnifh  Part  of  their  Nourifhment;  whereas  the 
other,  whofe  upper  Surface  is  turned  outward,  do  not 
dand  in  need  of  this  Supply  ;  fo  being  fmooth,  the  Mci- 
dure  is  cad  off,  and  not  imbibed  by  them. 

CASSIDA  [an  Helmet],  Scull  Cap.  See  Scutellaria. 

CASSINE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  333.  The  Caiiiobeiry 
Buih,  and  S outk-Sea  Thea. 

The  Characters  are", 

It  hath  a  fmall  permanent  Empalemcnt ,  divided  into 
Jive  Parts  ;  the  Flovj'r  hath  but  one  Fetal,  cut  into  five 
obtufe  Segments,  which  fpread  open  ;  it  bath  five  Stamina , 
which  fpread  from  each  other,  and  are  terminated  by 
fingle  Summits ;  it  hath  a  conical  Ger men,  without  a  Style, 
f up  farting  three  reflexed  Stigma.  The  Ger  men  becomes 
an  umbilicated  Berry  with  three  Cells,  each  containing  a 
Jingle  Seed,  The 
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The  Species  are, 

1.  Cassine  foliis  ovato-lancmlc.tis,  ferrat'ts,  oppofitis , 
floribus  corymbojis  axillaribus.  Fig.  PI.  Plat.  83 ./.  1. 
Cafjine  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  eppofite, 
and  Flowers  growing  in  round  Bunches  from  the  Sides 
of  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Caffne  vera  perquara  fttnilis , 
arbufcula,  Phil  lyre  a  folitt  antagonists ,  ex  Provincid  Caroli- 
nienft.  Pink.  Mant.  40.  TheCaiTioberry  Bufh. 

2.  C  A  s SINE  foliis  lanceolatis  alternis  fempervirentibus , 
floribus  axillaribus.  Fig.  PI.  Plat.  83./.  2.  C affine  with 
ever  green  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  placed  alternately,  and 
Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches.  This 
is  the  Gajjine  *jera  Floridanorum,  arbufculd  bacciferd ,  A  la¬ 
ter  ni  forme  facie ,  foliis  alternatim  ftis  tetrapyrene.  Pluk. 
Tver-green  CaJJine ,  Yappon,  or  South-Sea  Thea. 

The  1  ft  Sort  rifes  with  2  or  3  Stems,  which  fend  out 
many  Side  Branches  their  whole  Length,  and  become 
bufhy;  thefe  feldom  rife  more  than  8  or  9  Feet  high. 
The  Branches  are  garnifned  with  oval  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  which  grow  oppofite.  To¬ 
ward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches,  the  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Sides,  growing  in  roundifh  Bunches; 
thefe  are  white,  and  are  divided  into  five  Parts  almoft  to 
the  Bottom  ;  in  their  Center  is  placed  the  Germen,  at¬ 
tended  by  five  Stamina,  which  fpread  open,  near  as 
much  as  the  Segments  of  the  Petal.  After  the  Flower 
is  paft,  the  Germen  fwells  to  a  round  Berry,  having 
three  Cells,  each  containing  a  ftngle  Seed. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  now  become  common  in  the  Nurferies 
near  London,  where  it  is  propagated  by  laying  down  the 
Branches,  which  afford  Shoots  in  Plenty  for  that  Pur- 
pofe,  fo  as  to  become  very  bufhy  and  thick,  if  they  are 
not  cut  off;  Numbers  of  thefe  Shrubs  produce  Flowers 
in  England  every  Year,  but  none  of  them  ripen  Seeds. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  extremely  bitter,  fo 
that  if  a  Tingle  one  is  chewed,  the  Bitternefs  cannot  be 
gotten  rid  of  in  a  long  Time.  They  continue  green 
very  late  in  Autumn,  if  the  Seafon  proves  mild,  and 
come  out  early  in  Spring,  but  are  frequently  pinched  by 
the  Froft  in  March,  when  they  appear  fo  foon.  This 
S-hrub  flowers  in  July  and  Augvft,  it  grows  naturally 
in  Virginia  and  Carolina. 

It  loves  a  light  Soil,  not  too  dry,  and  warm  Situation  ; 
for,  in  expofed  Places,  the  young  Shoots  are  frequently 
killed  in  Winter,  whereby  the  Shrubs  are  rendered  un- 
Tightly,  but  where  they  are  near  the  Shelter  of  Trees, 
or  Walls,  they  are  very  rarely  hurt. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  and  fome 
warm  Parts  of  Virginia,  but  chiefly  near  the  Sea;  this, 
in  the  natural  Places  of  its  Growth,  rifes  to  the  Height 
of  10  or  12  Feet,  fending  out  Branches  from  the  Ground 
upward,  which  form  themfelves  into  a  Sort  of  Pyramid, 
and  garntfhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  placed  alter¬ 
nately ;  thefe  are  in  Texture  and  Colour  like  thofe  of 
AUternus,  and  continue  green  through  the  Year.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  clofe  Whorls  round  the  Branches, 
at  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves ;  they  are  white,  and 
of  the  fame. Shape  as  the  former,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
red  Berries,  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort. 

This  Plant  was  many  Years  preferved  in  fcveral  cu¬ 
rious  Gardens  near  London,  till  .the  fevere  Winter  in 
1739,  when  raoft  of  them  were  deftroyed,  fo  that  there 
was  fcarce  any  left ;  but  of  late  many  of  the  young 


Plants  have  been  raifed  from  Seeds,  which  came  from 
Carolina,  fome  of  which  have  been  growing  in  the  full 
Ground,  4  or  5  Years,  and  have  refilled  the  Cold  of 
the  Winters,  without  Covering,  but  I  fear  they  will 
fuffer  in  very  cold  Sealons,  where  they  are  not  very  well 
fheltered.  If  this  Plant  can  be  brought  to  thrive  well 
in  England,  and  to  endure  the  Winter  in  the  open  Air  ; 
it  will  be  a  fine  Plant,  to  make  a  Variety  in  Plantations 
of  ever-green  Trees.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  not 
fo  bitter  as  thofe  of  the  firft,  efpccially  when  green, 
therefore  are  prefered  to  them  for  making  the  Thea  ; 
but  an  Infufion  of  the  Leaves  of  the  firft,  has  been 
taken  for  a  Lofs  of  Appetite  by  fome  Perfons  with  good 
Succefs ;  but  it  muft  not  be  too  ftrong,  left  it  fhould 
prove  emetic  cr  cathartic. 

The  Inhabitants  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia ,  where 
this  Shrub  grows  in  Plenty,  give  it  the  Title  of  Yapon, 
which  I  fuppofe  to  be  the  Indian  Name ;  being  much 
efteemed  by  the  Indians  for  its  medicinal  Virtues ;  this 
grows  to  the  Height  of  10  or  12  Feet ;  the  Leaves  are 
about  the  Size  and  Shape  of  thofe  of  the  fmall  leaved 
Alaternus,  but  fomewhat  lhorter,  and  a  little  broader 
at  the  Bafe  ;  they  are  a  little  notched  about  the  Edges, 
of  a  thick  Subftance,  and  deep  green  Colour  ;  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  at  the  Joints  near  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the 
Leaves;  but  the  Caftloberry  Bufh  produces  its  Flowers 
in  Umbels  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Shoots ;  the  Berries 
of  this  Yapon  continue  upon  the  Plants  molt  Part  of 
the  Winter,  and,  being  of  a  bright  red  Colour,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  the  green  Leaves,  make  a  fine  Appearance 
at  that  Seafon.  From  thefe  Berries  continuing  fo  long 
untouched  by  the  Birds,  we  may  reafonably  conclude, 
they  have  fome  venomous  Quality,  becaufe  few  of  the 
Fruits  or  Berries,  which  are  wholefome,  efcape  the 
Birds,  in  a  Country  where  there  are  fuch  Flocks  of  va¬ 
rious  Kinds. 

Thefe  Trees  are  propagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds 
(which  are  obtained  from  Carolina ,  where  they  grow  in 
great  Plenty  near  the  Sea  Coafts) ;  they  fhould  be  fown  in 
Pots  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
gentle  hot  Bed,  obferving  to  water  them  frequently,  un¬ 
til  you  fee  the  Plants  appear,  which  is  fometimes  in 
five  or  fix  Weeks  time,  .and  at  other  Times  they  will 
remain  in  the  Ground  until  the  fecond  Year;  therefore, 
if  the  Plants  fhould  not  come  up  in  two  Months,  you 
fhould  remove  the  Pots  into  a  ihady  Situation,  to  re¬ 
main  till  Odiober,  being  careful  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds,  and  now  and  then  in  dry  Weather  giving  them 
a  little  Water;  then  remove  thefe  Pots  into  Shelter  du¬ 
ring  the  Winter  Seafon  ;  and  in  the  March  following 
put  them  upon  a  frefh  hot  Bed,  which  will  forward 
their  Vegetation. 

When  tire  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould,  by  Degrees, 
be  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  to  inure  them  to  our  Cli¬ 
mate  ;  yet  they  fhould  not  be  expofed  to  the  open  Sun 
at  firft,  but  rather  let  them  have  the  Morning  Sun 
only,  placing  them  for  fome  Time  where  they  may  be 
fheltered  from  the  cold  Winds;  they  fhould  enjoy  a 
Shelter  during  the  2  or  3  firft  Winters  ;  after  which  the 
Cafiioberry  Bufh  may  be  planted  abroad  ;  but  the  South- 
Sea  Thea  fhould  be  kept  in  Pots  a  Year  or  two  longer, 
being  flower  of  Growth,  and  will  therefore  not  chave 
Strength  enough  to  rGfift  the  Cold  when  young. 
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The  Paraguay ,  or  South-Sea  Thea,  is  accounted  by 
the  Indians  very  wholefome,  and  (as  I  have  been  inform¬ 
ed  by  feveral  worthy  Perfons,  who  refided  for  feveral 
Years  in  Carolina )  is  the  only  Phyfick  the  Indians  ufe, 
and  for  which  at  certain  Times  of  the  Year,  they  come 
in  Droves,  fome  hundred  Miles  diflan t,  for  the  Leaves 
of  this  Tree  (it  not  being  known  to  grow  at  any  con- 
fiderable  Diftance  from  the  Sea) ;  where  their  ufual  Cuf- 
tom  is,  to  make  a  Fire  upon  the  Ground,  and,  putting  a 
great  Kettle  of  Water  thereon,  they  throw  into  it  a  large 
Quantity  of  thefe  Leaves,  and  immediately  fet  them- 
felves  round  fhe  Fire,  and,  with  a  Bowl  that  holds  about 
a  Pint,  they  begin  drinking  large  Draughts,  which  in  a 
very  fhort  Time  vomits  them  feverely ;  thus  they  con¬ 
tinue  drinking  and  vomiting,  for  the  Space  of  two  or 
three  Days,  until  they  have  fufficiently  cleanfed  them- 
felves ;  then  they  gather  every  one  a  Bundle  of  the  Tree 
to  carry  away  with  them,  and  retire  to  their  Habitations. 
But  thefe  Gentlemen  obferved  fomething  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  in  the  Operation  of  this  Plant,  which  was,  that  in 
vomiting  it  gave  them  no  Uneafinefs,  or  Pain,  but  came 
away  in  a  full  Stream  from  their  Mouths  without  de¬ 
clining  their  Heads,  or  the  leaf!  Reaching. 

This  Plant  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  as  that  which 
grows  in  Paraguay ,  where  the  Jefuits  of  that  Country 
make  a.  great  Revenue  of  the  Leaves,  which  they  ex¬ 
port  to  other  Countries,  where  it  [is  infufed  and  drank, 
like  Tea ;  indeed,  there  are  fome  who  doubt  its  being 
the  fame  ;  which  will  be  difficult  to  determine,  fince 
there  is  little  Converfe  between  the  Inhabitants  of  Pa¬ 
raguay ,  and  thofe  in  Europe ;  and  all  the  Leaves  of  that 
Tea,  which  have  been  brought  to  Europe ,  have  been  ge¬ 
nerally  fo  broken  and  defaced,  as  to  render  it  almofl  im- 
pofTible  to  know  their  true  Figure;  however,  from  fome 
of  the  faireft  Leaves,  which  were  picked  out  of  the  Pa¬ 
raguay  Tea  by  a  Perfon  of  Skill,  who  compared  them 
with  thofe  of  the  Yapon,  he  had  great  Reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  they  were  the  fame  ;  and  as  the  Virtues  attributed 
to  the  Yapon  are  nearly,  if  not  absolutely,  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  Paraguay ,  the  Indians  of  thefe  Nor¬ 
thern  Parts  of  America  making  the  fame  Ufe  of  it  as 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  South  Parts  of  America  do,  viz. 
to  reflore  loft  Appetite,,  and  they  fay  it  gives  them  Cou-- 
rage  and  Agility,  for  which  Purpofes  it  has  been  in  Ufe 
Time  out  of  Mind ;  we  may  alfo  obferve,  that  the 
Place  of  its  Growth  in  the  North,  is  the  fame  Latitude 
as  Paragt/by  is  South. 

CASTANEA.  Fourn.  Injl.  Raij.  Metb.  Plant.  140. 
Fagus.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  951.  The  Cheftnut  Tree,  in 
French  Cbateignier  or  Alaronnier. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame  Tree , 
fometimes  at  feparate  Di fiances,  and  at  other  limes  near 
each  other.  1  he  male  Flowers  are  fixed  to  a  long  String , 
forming  a  fort  of  Katkin ;  thefe  have  each  an  Empale¬ 
ment  of  one  Leaf ,  cut  into  five  Parts ;  they  have  no  Pe¬ 
tals ,  but  include  about  ten  or  twelve  brifily  Stamina ,  ter¬ 
minated  by  oblong  Summits.  The  female  Flo  wers  have  al¬ 
fo  an  Empalement  of  one  Leaf  \  divided  into  four  Parts , 
having  no  Petals  but  a  Germen fixed  to  the  Empalement , 
Supports  three  Styles  crowned  by  a  reficxed  Stigma.  Foe 
Germen, ,  which  is  fituated  at  the  Bafe  of  the  Empale¬ 
ment,  becomes  a  roundifh  Fruit  armed  with  foft  Spines, 
including  one  or  more  Nuts. 


The  Species  arc, 

1.  Castanea  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminato-ferratis ,  fub- 
tus  nudis.  Cheftnut  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  lharply 
fawed,  and  naked  on  their  under  Side.  This  is  the  Cafla- 
nea  fativa.  C.  B.  F.  418.  The  manured  Cheftnut. 

2.  Castanea  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  acute  ferratis , 
fubtus  tomentofis ,  arnentis  filiformibus  nodofis.  Cheftnut. 
with  oval  Spear-fliaped  Leaves  fharply  fawed,  which  are 
woolly  on  their  under  Side,  and  a  flender  knotted  Kat¬ 
kin.  This  is  the  Cafianea  pumila  Virginina ,  race  mo  ft 
fruclu  parvo  in  fingulis  capfulis  cchinato  unico.  Pink.  Aim. 
go.  The  Chinquapin. 

3.  Castanea  foliis  oblongo-ovatis ,  ferratis,  fruclu- 
rotundo  maximo  echinato.  Cheftnut  with  oblong,  oval 
fawed  Leaves,  and  a  very  large,  round,  prickly  Fruit. 
This  is  the  S loaned  amplis  Cafianea  foliis,  fruflu  cchinato. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  49.  Sloanea  with  large  Cheftnut 
Leaves,  and  a  prickly  Fruit. 

The  Cheftnut  is  a  Tree  which  deferves  our  Care,  as 
much  as  any  propagated  in  this  Country,  either  for  Ufe  or 
Beauty,  being  one  of  the  beft  Sorts  of  Timber,  and  af¬ 
fording  a  goodly  Shade.  It  will  grow  to  a  very  great  Size, 
and  fpread  its  Branches  finely  on  every  Side  where  it 
has  Room.  The  Leaves  are  large,  of  a  lucid  green, 
and  continue  late  in  Autumn  ;  nor  are  they  fo  liable  to 
be  eaten  by  Infecfs,  as  arc  thofe  of  the  Oak,  which 
renders  them  very  unfightly  great  Part  of  Summer ; 

I  have  never  obferved  this  to  be  the  Cafe  with  the  Cheft¬ 
nut,  which  makes  them  more  valuable  for  Parks  and 
Plantations  for  Ornament;  and  there  is  no  better  Food 
for  Deer,  and  many  other  Anirrfals,  than  their  Nuts,, 
which  mod  of  them  prefer  to  Acorns ;  but  yet,  there 
fhould  not  be  many  of  thefe  Trees  planted  too  near  the 
Habitation ;  becaulh,  when  they  are  in  flower,  they 
emit  a  very  difagreeable  Odour,  which  is  oifenfive  to 
moil  People. 

Several  Varieties  of  this  Tree  have  accidently  arifen 
from  Seeds,  which  have  been  fuppofed  diftimft  Species  ; 
but  the  Differences  \  are  only  in  the  Size  of  their  Fruit 
and  Leaves,  which  have  been  altered,  and  improved  by 
Culture ;  fo  that  the  wild  and  manured  Cheftnut,  are 
undoubtedly  the  fame;  for  I  have  frequently  found,, 
that  Nuts  taken  from  the  fame  Tree,  and  cultivated  in 
the  fame  Soil,  with  equal  Care,  have  produced  Trees . 
with  very  fmall  Fruit ;  and  among  them  have  been  others, , 
whofe.  Fruit  have  been  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  Parent 
Tree;  therefore  they  can  be  only  efteemed  as  Varieties., 
But  in  many  Countries,  where  the  Trees  are  cultivated, 
for  their  Fruit,  the  People  graft  the  largeft:  and  faireft 
Fruit,  upon  Stocks  of  Cheftnut  raifed  from  the  Nut ;  and 
thefe  grafted  Trees  are  by  the  French  called  Maronnier ,, 
but  thefe  grafted  Trees  are  unfit  for  Timber. 

There  is  alfo  a  Cheftnut  with  variegated  Leaves,  which; 
is  propagated  in  the  Nurferies  by  way  of  Curiofity  :  This> 
is  done  by  budding  and  inarching  it  upon  common  Cheflr 
nut  Stocks,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other  Fruit  Trees  ;; 
but  thefe  variegated  Trees  and  Plants,  are  not  fo  much; 
regarded  now,  as  they  were  fome  Years  paft. 

The  Dwarf  branching  Cheftnut  mentioned  in  the 
Books,  I  take  to  be  only  a  Variety  of  the  Common ;  for. 
Dr.  Boerhaave  fhewed  me  fome  young  Trees  in  his  Gar¬ 
den  near  Leyden ,  which  he  raifed  from  Nuts  fent  him  by. 
Micheli  from  Florence,  as  the.  true  Fruit  of  the  Dwarf. 

Cheftnut,, 
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Cheftnut,  but  there  appeared  no  Difference  between 
thofe,  and  fome  others  railed  from  Nuts  of  the  large  Sort. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  in  South  Carolina;  from  whence 
forne  of  the  Fruit  with  their  outer  Covers,  were  fent  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford:  Thefe  were  as  large  and  round 
as. a  Tennis  Bail,  and  armed  all  over  with  ftrong  Spines 
like  a  Hedge-hog :  Thefe  Capfula  were  divided  regularly 
in  four  Cells,  each  containing  one  fmull  Cheftnut.  I 
compared  thefe  with  Father  Planner's  Defcription  and 
Figure,  which  he  exhibited  under  the  Title  of  Sloanca , 
and  found  them  to  agree  exa&ly  ;  looking  through  the 
Box  in  which  thefe  were  fent,  I  found  fome  of  the  Leaves 
cf  the  Tree,  which  alfo  tallied  with  his  Defcription,  and 
confirmed  my  former  Opinion  ;  therefore,  as  I  could  fee 
no  other  Difference  between  the  Fruit  of  this,  and  the 
common  Cheftnut,  but  its  having  four  regular  Cells,  di¬ 
vided  by  Partitions,  whereas  thofe  of  the  Cheftnut  have 
but  2  or  3  ;  I  have  joined  them  together,  being  perfuad- 
ed,  that  farther  Obfervations,  will  juftify  my  fo  doing. 

It  docs  not  appear  where  Plunder  found  this  rl  ree 
growing  naturally,  though  it  is  probable,  it  might  be  in 
Louifiana  ;  for  I  think  it  could  not  be  in  either  of  the 
Wejl  India  Iflands,  where  the  Heat  is  two  great,  for  this 
Tree  to  thrive;  though  this  is  tender  while  young,  for 
2  or  3  young  Plants  which  were  raifed  in  England ,  did 
not  furvive  the  3d  Winter. 

The  1  ft  of  thefe  Trees  was  formerly  in  greater  Plen¬ 
ty  than  at  prefent,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  old  Build¬ 
ings  in  London ,  which  were  for  the  rnoft  Part  of  this 
Timber;  and  in  a  Defcription  of  London ,  written  by 
Tlz  -Stephens ,  in  Henry  the  Second's  Time,  he  fpeaks 
of  a  very  noble  Foreft,  which  grew  on  the  North  Part 
cf  it:  Proximo  (fays  he)  patet  forejla  ingens,  faltus  nu- 
inercft  ferarum ,  latebra  cervorum,  damarum ,  aprorum , 
Cf  taurorum  fylveflriupi,  c Pc.  And  there  are  fome  Re¬ 
mains  of  old  decayed  Cheftnuts,  in  the  old  Woods  and 
Ch.aces  not  far  diftant  from  London  ;  which  plainly  proves, 
that  this  Tree  is  not  fo  great  a  Stranger  to  our  Climate, 
a-  many  People  believe,  and  may  be  cultivated  in  Eng¬ 
land,  to  afford  an  equal  Profit  with  any  of  the  larger 
Timber  Frees,  fince  the  Wood  is  equal  in  Value  to 
the  beft  Oak,  and,  for  many  Purpofes,  far  exceeding 
it ;  particularly  for  making  VefTels  for  all  Kinds  of 
Liquor,  it  having  a  Property  (when  once  thoroughly 
feafoned)  of  maintaining  its  Bulk  conftantly  and  is  not 
fubjedi  to  fhrink  or  fwell,  as  other  Timber  is  too  apt 
to  do ;  and  I  am  certainly  informed,  that  all  the  large 
Caffs,  Tuns,  &c.  for  Wines  in  Italy,  are  made  of  this 
Timber;  and  it  is  for  that,  and  many  more  Purpofes, 
in  greater  Efteem  amongft  the  Italians,  than  any  other 
Timber  whatever.  It  is  alio  very  valuable  for  Pipes  to 
convey  Water  under  Ground,  enduring  longer  than 
the  Elm,  or  any  other  Wood.  In  Italy  it  is  planted  for 
Coppice  Wood,  and  is  very  much  cultivated  in  Stools, 
to  make  Stakes  for  Vines  ;  which,  being  ffuck  into  the 
Ground,  will  endure  feven  Years,  which  is  longer  than 
any  other  Stakes  will  do,  by  near  half  the  Time  The 
I  Jfefulnefs  of  the  Timber,  together  with  the  Beauty  of 
the  Tree,  renders  it  well  worth  propagating,  efpecially  in 
Avenues  or  fmallcr  Plantations  near  a  Dwelling  Houfe. 

Thefe  Trees  are  propagated  by  planting  the  Nuts  in 
February,  in  Beds  of  frefh  undunged  Earth.  The  beft 
Nuts  for  fowing,  are  fuch  as  are  brought  from  Portugal 


and  Spain,  and  fold  in  Winter  for  Eatmg,  provided  they 
are  not  Kiln-dried,  which  i;  generally  the  Cafe  or  thofe 
brought  from  Abroad,  which  is  done  to  prevent  their 
fprouting  in  their  Paffage  ;  therefore,  if  they  cannot  be 
procured  frefh  from  the  Tree,  it  will  be  much  better  to 
ufe  thole  of  the  Growth  of  England,  which  are  full  as 
good  to  fovv  for  Timber  or  Beauty,  as  any  of  the  fo¬ 
reign  Nuts,  though  their  Fruit  is  much  fmaller :  Thefe, 
fhould  be  preferv^d,  until  the  Sea  Ion  for  fowing,  in  Sand, 
where  Mice,  or  other  Vermin  cannot  come  to  them, 
otherwife  they  will  foon  deftroy  them :  Before  you  fet 
them,  it  will  be  proper  to  put  them  into  Water,  to 
try  their  Goodnefs,  which  is  known  by  their  Weight ; 
thofe  that  fwim  on  the  Surface  of  the  Water  fhould  be 
rejedted,  as  good  for  nothing  ;  but  fuch  as  fink  to  the 
Bottom,  you  may  be  fare  are  good. 

In  fetting  thefe  Seeds  or  Nuts,  the  beft  Way  is,  to 
make  a  Drill  with  a  Hoe  (as  is  commonly  praTifed  in 
fetting  Kidney  Beans)  about  4  Inches  deep,  in  which  you 
fhould  place  the  Nuts,  at  about  4  Inches  Diftance,  with 
their  Eye  uppermoft;  then  draw  the  Earth  over  them 
with  a  Rake,  and  make  a  fecond  Drill  at  about  a  Foot 
Diftance  from  the  former,  proceeding  as  before,  allow¬ 
ing' 3  or  4  Rows  in  a  Bed,  with  an  Alley  between,  3 
Feet  broad  for  a  Conveniency  of  clearing  the  Beds, 
&c.  When  your  Plantation  is  finifhed,  you  muft  be  care¬ 
ful  that  it  is  not  deftroved  by  Mice,  or  other  Vermin  ; 
which  is  very  often  the  Cafe,  if  they  are  not  prevented 
by  Traps,  or  other  Means. 

In  April  thefe  Nuts  will  appear  above  Ground;  you 
muft  therefore  obferve  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds, 
efpecially  while  young  :  In  thefe  Beds  they  may  remain 
for  2  Years,  when  you  fhould  remove  them  into  a  Nur- 
fery,  at  a  wider  Diftance.  The  beft  Seafon  for  tranf- 
planting  thefe  Trees,  is  either  in  October  or  the  latter 
End  of  February ;  but  October  is  the  beft  Seafon  :  The 
Diftance  thefe  fhould  have  in  the  Nurfery,  is  three  Feet 
Row  from  Row,  and  one  Foot  in  the  Rows  :  You  rnuft 
be  careful  in  tranfplanting,  to  take  them  up  without  injur¬ 
ing  their  Roots,  nor  fhould  they  remain  long  out  of 
the  Ground;  but  if  thefe  Trees  have  a  downright 
Tap  Root,  it  fhould  be  cut  off,  efpecially  if  they  are 
intended  to  be  removed  again  ;  this  will  occafion  their 
putting  out  lateral  Roots,  and  render  them  lefs  fubjedf 
to  mifearry,  when  they  are  removed  for  good. 

The  Time  generally  allowed  in  this  Nurfery,  is  3 
or  4  Years,  according  to  their  Growth  ;  but  tj^e  young¬ 
er  they  are  tranfpianted,  the  better  they  will  fucceed  ;, 
during  which,  you  fhould  be  careful  to  keep  them  clear 
from  Weeds,  obferving  alfo  to  prune  off  lateral  Branches, 
which  would  retard  their  upright  Growth;  and  where 
you  find  any  that  are  difpofed  to  grow  crooked,  either  by 
their  upper  Bud  being  hurt,  or  from  any  other  Accident, 
you  may  the  Year  after  planting,  in  March,  cut  them 
down  to  the  lowcrmoft  Eye  next  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground,  which  will  caufe  them  to  make  one  ffrong  up¬ 
right  Shoot,  and  may  be  afterwards  trained  into  good 
ftrait  Trees:  But  this  fhould  not  be  pradlifed,  unlefs 
the  Plants  have  abfolutely  loft  their  leading  Shoot  ;  for 
although  the  Stems  of  the  Trees  fhould  be  very  crooked 
(as  is  generally  the  Cafe  with  thefe  Trees  when  young) ; 
yet  when  they  are  tranfpianted  out,  and  have  Room  to 
grow,  as  they  increafe  in  Bulk*  they  will  grow*  more 

upright. 
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upright,  and  their  Stems  will  become  drait,  as  I  have 
frequently  obferved,  where  there  have  been  great  Plan¬ 
tations. 

But  in  doing  this,  you  mud  be  careful  not  to  difturb 
their  Roots,  which,  perhaps  might  deftroy  them.  Thefe 
Trees  require  no  other  Manure  than  their  own  Leaves, 
which  fhould  be  fuffered  to  rot  upon  the  Ground  ;  and 
in  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  the  Ground  fhould  have  a 
flight  Digging,  when  thefe  fhould  be  buried  between 
their  Roots,  but  not  too  clofe  to  the  Trees,  which 
might  be  injurious  to  their  young  Fibres. 

After  remaining  three  or  four  Years  in  the  Nurfery, 
they  will  be  fit  for  tranfplanting,  either  in  Rows  for 
Avenues  to  a  Houfe,  or  in  Quarters  for  Wildernefs  Plan¬ 
tations  ;  but  if  you  intend  them  for  Timber,  it  is  by 
much  the  better  Method  to  fow  them  in  Furrows  (as 
is  pra&ifed  for  Oaks,  &c.)  and  let  them  remain  unre¬ 
moved  ;  for  thefe  Trees  are  apt  to  have  a  downright  Tap 
Root,  which,  being  Hurt  by  tranfplanting,  is  often  a 
Check  to  their  upright  Growth,  and  caufes  them  to 
Shoot  out  lateral  Branches,  as  the  Oak,  Walnut, 

Therefore,  where  any  of  thefe  Trees  are  planted  for 
Timber,  they  fhould  remain  unremoved :  But  where 
the  Fruit  of  them  is  more  fought  after,  then  it  is  certainly 
the  better  Way  to  tranfplant  them  ;  for  as  tranfplanting  is 
a  Check  to  the  luxuriant  Growth  of  Trees,  fo  it  is  a 
Promoter  of  their  Fructification,  as*may  be  evinced 
by  obferving  low  fhrubby  Oaks,  Walnuts,  Cfr.  which 
generally  have  a  greater  Plenty  of  Fruit,  than  any  of 
the  larger  and  more  vigorous  Trees;  and  the  Fruit  of 
fuch  Trees  is  much  fuperior  in  Tafte,  though  the  Seeds 
of  vigorous  Trees  are  vaftly  preferable  for  Plantations 
of  Timber;  for  it  is  a  condant  Obfervation,  that,  by 
laving  Seeds  from  Dwarf  Trees  or  Plants,  from  Time 
to  Time,  they  may  be  rendered  much  lower  in  their 
Growth-,  than  their  natural  Size  ;  but  where  the  Fruit 
is  moll:  defired,  then  they  fhould  be  taken  from  fuch 
Trees  as  produce  the  largeft  and  fweeted  Nuts, 
which  are  commonly  found  upon  fuch  Trees  as  iprcad 
the  mod:,  and  have  horizontal  Roots  ;  for  the  weaker 
Trees  being  lefs  capable  to  furnifha  Supply  of  Nourifh- 
ment,  and  having  a  greater  Quantity  of  Fruit  upon 
them,  to  which  this  muff  be  diftributed,  together  with 
their  Roots  lying  near  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  (by 
which  means  the  Juices  are  better  prepared  by  Sun,  Air, 
£sV.  before  it  enters  their  V.effels),  it  is  certain  their 
Juices  are  better  digeded,  and  their  Fruits  better  ma¬ 
tured,  than  thofc  can  pollibly  be,  which  grow  upon 
drong  vigorous  Trees,  which  have  long  Tap  Roots 
running  feveral  Feet  deep  into  the  Earth,  and  confe- 
quently  take  in  vatl  Quantities  of  crude  unprepared  Juice, 
which  is  buoyed  up  to  the  extreme  Parts  of  the  Tree  ; 
and  thefe  feldom  having  many  lateral  Branches,  to  digelt 
and  prepare  their  Juice,  by  perfpiring  or  throwing  off 
the  crude  Part,  before  it  enters  the  Fruits. 

And  this,  I  dare  fay,  univerfally  holds  good  in  all 
Sorts  of  Fruit  Trees,  and  is  .often  the  Occalion  of  the 
good  and  bad  Qualities  of  the  fame  Sorts  of  Fruits 
growing  on  the  fame  Soil. 

What  has  been  related  about  grafting  this  Tree  into 
the  Walnut,  to  promote  their  bearing,  or  render  their 
Fruit  fairer;  or  inoculating  Cherries  into  the  Chednut, 
for  later  Fruit,  is  very  whimdcal  and  filly,'  fincc  neither 


the  Chednut  nor  Walnut  will  receive  its  own  Kind  any 
other  way  than  by  inoculating  or  inarching;  and  it  is 
the  latter  only,  by  which  the  Walnut  can  be  propagated  ; 
nor  was  it  ever  known,  that  any  two  Trees  of  a  different 
Genus  would  take  upon  each  other,  fo  as  to  produce 
either  a  good  Tree  or  Fruit;  therefore  we  may  judly ex¬ 
plode  a!«l  thofe  different  Graftings  of  various  Trees  up¬ 
on  each  other,  fo  much  talked  of  by  the  Ancients ;  at  lead: 
we  may  fuppofe  thefe  Trees  are  not  known  by  the  fame 
Names  now,  that  they  are  mentioned  by  in  their  Writ¬ 
ings  ;  for  I  have  made  many  Trials  upon  them,  which, 
although  performed  with  great  Care,  and  in  different 
Seafons,  yet  fcarcely  one  of  them  fucceeded.  But  to 
return  : 

If  you  defign  a  large  Plantation  of  thefe  Trees  for 
Timber,  after  having  two  or  three  Times  ploughed  the 
Ground,  the  better  to  dedroy  the  Roots  of  Weeds,  you 
fhould  make  your  Furrows  about  fix  Feet  Didance  from 
each  other,  in  which  you  fhould  lay  the  Nuts  about  ten 
Inches  apart,  covering  them  with  Earth  about  three 
Inches  deep  ;  and,  when  they  come  up,  you  mud  care¬ 
fully  clear  them  from  Weeds :  The  Didance  allowed  be¬ 
tween  each  Row,  is  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Horle  Hoeing 
Plough,  which  will  difpatch  a  great  deal  of  this  Work 
in  a  ihort  Time,  but  it  fhould  be  performed  with  great 
Care,  fo  as  not  to  injure  the  young  Plants;  therefore  the 
Middle  of  the  Spaces  only  fhould  be  cleaned  with  this 
Indrument,  and  a  Hand  Hoe  mud  be  ufed  to  clean  be¬ 
tween  the  Plants  in  the  Rows,  and  alfo  on  each  Side, 
where  it  will  be  unfafe  for  the  Plough  to  be  drawn  ;  and 
in  Hand  hoeing,  there  mud  be  great  Care  taken,  not  to 
cut  the  tender  Rind  of  the  Plants.  If  the  following 
Spring,  the  Spaces  are  carefully  dired  with  the  Plough, 
it  will  not  only  make  the  Ground  clean,  but  alfo  loofen 
it,  and  the  Sun  and  Moidure  will  more  eafily  penetrate 
the  fame,  which  will  greatly  promote  the  Growth  of 
the  Plants ;  the  oftener  there  Ploughings  are  repeated, 
the  cleaner  will  be  the  Ground,  and  the  greater  will  be 
the  Progrefs  of  the  Plants,  which  cannot  be  kept  too 
clean  while  they  are  young  :  When  thefe  have  remain¬ 
ed  3  or  4  Years  (if  the  Nuts  fucceeded  well),  you  will 
have  many  of  thefe  Trees  to  remove;  which  fhould  be 
done  at  the  Seafons  before  directed,  leaving  the  Trees 
3  Feet  Didance  in  the  Rows ;  at  which  Didance  they 
mav  remain  for  3  or  4  Years  more,  when  you  fhould 
remove  every  other  Tree,  to  make  Room  for  the  re¬ 
maining,  which  will  reduce  the  whole  Plantation  to  0 
Feet  fquare  ;  which  will  be  Didar.ce  enough  for  them 
to  remain  in,  until  they  are  large  enough  for  Poles,  when 
you  may  cut  down  every  other  of  thefe  Trees  (making 
Choice  of  the  lead  promifing)  within  a  Foot  of  the 
Ground,  in  order  to  make  Stools  for  Poles,  which,  in 
8  or  10  Years  Time,  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  lop  for 
Hoops,  Hop  Poles,  for  which  PuTpofes  they  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  mod  ofher  Trees;  fo  that  every  tenth  Year, 
here  will  be  a  frefh  Crop,  which  will  pay  the  Rent  of 
the  Ground,  and  all  other  Charges,  and,  at  the  fame 
Time,  a  full  Crop  of  growing  Timber  left  upon  the 
Ground  :  But  as  the  large  Trees  increafe  in  Bulk,  their 
Didance  of  12  Feet  fquare  will  be  loo  fmall,  therefore, 
when  they  have  grown  to  a  Size  f.or  fmall  Boards,  you 
fhould  fell  every  other  Tree,  which  will  reduce  them 
to  24  Feet  fquare,  which  is  a  proper  Didar.ce  for  them 
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v' lain  for  good;  this  will  give  Air  to  the  Underwood  I.  Catananche  f qua  mis  calycinis  injerioribus  tvatis. 

.  ..tch,  by  this  Time,  would  be  too  much  over-hung  Hort.  Cliff.  390.  Catanambe  whofe  under  Scales  of  the 
die  Clofenefs  of  the  large  Trees)  ;  by  which  Means  Empalement  are  oval.  Cataname  quor  undam. 

\t  will  be  greatly  encouraged,  and  the  fmall  Timber  2.  Catananche  fquarnis  calycinis  inferioribus  lanceo - 
lied,  will  pay  fufficient  Intereft  for  the  Money  at  firll  latis.  Hort.  Cliff.  390.  Catananche  whofe  under  Scales 
out  in  Planting,  iFc.  with  the  Principal  alfo  ;  fo  of  the  Empalement  are  Spear-lTtaped.  This  is  the  Ca- 
ii  all  the  remaining  Trees  are  clear  Profit,  for  the  tanance  flora  luteo,  latiore  folio.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  478. 
i.der-wood  frill  continuing,  will  pay  the  Rent  of  the  Catanance  with  a  yellow  Elower  and  a  broader  Leaf. 
Ground,  and  all  other  Expences  ;  and  what  a  fine  Pilate  Both  thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  the  South  of 
ere  will  be,  for  a  fucceeding  Generation,  in  about  France ,  in  Spain ,  Italy ,  and  Candia,  from  whence  it 
fourlcore  Years,  I  leave  every  one  to  judge.  had  the  Title  of  Candia  Lions  Foot. 

The, -Chinquapin,  or  Dwarf  Virginian  Cheflnut,  is  at  The  ill  Scrt  fends  out  many  long,  narrow,  hairy 
present  very  rare  in  England-,  it  is  very  common  in  the  Leaves,  which  are  jagged  on  their  Edges,  like  thofe  of 
W  oods  of  America,  where  it  feldom  grows  above  12  or  Buckfhorn  Plaintain,  but  the  Leaves  are  broader,  the 
.  4  Feet  high,  and  produces  great  Plenty  of  Nuts,  which  Jags  are  deeper,  and  at  greater  Diftances ;  thefe  lie  flat 
are,  for  the  moll  Part  lingle,  in  each  outer  Coat  or  on  the  Ground,  turning  their  Points  upwards,  which 
Capfuie.  This  Tree  is  very  hardy,  and  will  refill  the  are  very  narrow.  Between  the  Leaves  come  out  the 
fevered:  of  our  Winters  in  the  open  Ground  ;  but  is  very  Flower  Stalks,  in  Number  proportionable  to  the  Size 
apt  to  decay  in  Summer,  efpeeially  if  planted  in  very  dry  of  the  Plant ;  for  from  an  old  thriving  Root,  there  is 
Ground.,  The  Nuts,  if  brought  from  America,  fhould  frequently  8  or  10,  and  young  Plants  do  not  fend  out 
be  put  in  Sand  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  fen t  to  more  than  2  or  3.  Thefe  Stalks  rife  near  2  Feet  high, 
England  immediately ;  otberwife  they  lofe  their  grow-  dividing  into  many  fmall  Branches  upward,  which  are 
ing  Quality,  which  is  the  Reafon  this  Tree  is  at  prefent  garnifhed  with  Leaves  like  thofe  below,  but  are  fmaller, 
fo  fcarce  with  us  ;  for  not  one  Seed  in  five  Hundred  fent  and  have  few  or  no  Jags  on  their  Edges:  Each  of  thefe 
over  ever  grew,  which  was  owing  to  the  Negledt  of  fmaller  Branches  (or  Foot  Stalks)  are  terminated  with 
putting  them  up  in  this  Manner:  Indeed,  moll  of  the  fingle  Pleads  of'Flowers,  having  a  dry  filvery  fcaly  Em- 
Nuts  which  have  been  brought  over,  have  been  Kiln-  palement,  in  which  are  included  3  or  4  Florets,  whofe 
dried,  to  preferve  them  from  fprouting,  which  infalli-  Petals  are  broad,  flat,  indented  at  their  Ends,  and  of  a 
bly  deftroys  the  Germen  :  When  the  Nuts  arrive,  they  fine  blue  Colour,  having  a  dark  Spot  at  Bottom,  and  in 
fhould  be  put  into  the  Ground  as  foon  as  poflible  ;  and  each  the  5  Stamina,  with  their  yellow  Summits,  Handing 
if  the  Winter  fhould  prove  levere,  it  will  be  proper  to  a  little  above  the  Petal,  make  a  pretty  Appearance, 
cover  the  Ground  with  Leaves,  Tan,  or  Peafe  Haulm,  It  has  been  by  fome  Authors  titled  Chondrilla  carulea, 
to  prevent  the  Froll  from  penetrating,  fo  as  to  dellroy  /.  e.  Blue  Gum  Cicory,  and  by  others  Sefamoides,  or 
the  Nuts :  This  Sort  of  Cheflnut  delights  in  a  moilt  Catanance  Sefamoides.  Cafpar  Bauhin  calls  it  Chondrilla 
Soil,  but  if  the  Wet  continues  long  on  the  Ground  in  carulea  cyani  capitulo.  Pin.  130.  Blue  Gum  Cicory  with 
Winter,  it  is  apt  to  kill  the  Trees.  This  Tree  will  take  a  Blue  Bottle -Head.  There  is  a  Variety  with  double 
by  inarching  upon  the  common  Sort ;  but  the  Trees  fo  Flowers,  which  is  not  common  in  the  Englifb  Gardens, 
propagated,  feldom  fucceed  well.  The  2d  Sort  hath  broader  Leaves  than  the  firft,  which 

I  have  feen  a  Specimen,  and  fome  Nuts  of  a  Dwarf  are  fmoother,  and  lefs  jagged  on  their  Edges :  From  each 
Cheflnut,  brought  from  North  America,  which  differed  Rcot  arife  one  or  two  Stalks,  which  grow  a  Foot  and 

from  all  the  other  Sorts ;  and  have  been  informed,  that  Plalf  high,  fending  out  2  or  3  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  each 

the  French  have  railed  Plants  of  this  Kind,  from  the  fuftaining  a  fingle  Head  of  yellow  Flowers,  inclofed  in 
Nuts  brought  from  Canada,  but  as  I  have  not  feen  any  a  dry  fcaly  Empalement,  of  a  darker  Colour  than  thofe 
of  the  Plants  railed  in  England,  can  give  no  farther  Ac-  of  the  firfl ;  as  thefe  Flowers  are  fmall,  they  make 

count  of  it,  than  that  fome  late  Writers  have  fuppofed  but  little  Appearance,  therefore  the  Plant  is  only  kept 

it  to  be  the  Dwarf  branching  Kind  beforementioned.  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

CASTANEA  EQUINA.  See  Efculus.  The  1  ft  of  thefe  Plants  is  Perennial,  and  maybepro- 

CASTOREA.  See  Durantia.  pagated  by  Heads  taken  off  the  Mother  Plant,  either  in 

CATANANCHE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  824.  Catanance.  Spring  or  Autumn  ;  but  thofe  Plants  which  are  railed 
Tourn.  Inf .  Candia  Lion’s  Foot.  from  Seeds,  are  much  ftronger  than  thofe  from 'Slips. 

The  Characters  are,  Thefe  Plants  are  commonly  planted  in  Pots  filled  with 

The  Flovjer  is  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  Florets,  light  fandy  Soil,  in  order  to  fhelter  them  in  the  Winter 
thofe  on  the  Border  bemg  longer  than  thofe  in  the  Center  ;  from  fevere  Frofts  ;  but  if  they  are  planted  in  warm 
thefe  are  included  in  one  common  fcaly  Empalement,  which  Borders,  either  under  Walls,  Pales,  or  Hedges,  and  in  a 
is  permanent  and  elegant.  The  Florets  are  of  one  Leaf,  moderately  dry  Soil,  they  will  endure  abroad  very  well. 
Tongue- faped,  indented  in  five  Paris,  and  are  longer  than  This  Plant  begins  flowering  in  May,  and  continues  till 
the  Empalement',  thefe  have  each  five  port  hairy  Stamina,  Augufi  or  September  (efpecjally  if  the  Summer  is  not  too 
terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits.  The  Germen  is  fttuated  dry),  it  is  a  pretty  Ornament  to  a  Garden,  and  is  eafily 
below  the  Flower ,  fupporting  a  fender  Style  the  Length  of  kept  within  Bounds.  This  may  alio  be  propagated  by 
the  Stamina,  crowned  with  a  bifid  Stigma  which  is  reflexed.  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  a  Border  of  good  light 
The  Germen  becomes  a  fingle  oval  Seed,  which  is  compreffed  Earth  in  March  ;  and  in  May,  when  the  Plants  come  up, 
and  crowned  with  Rrifiles,  inclofed  in  the  Empalement.  they  may  be  either  tranfplanted  into  Pots  or  Borders, 
The  Species  are^  where  they  are  to  remain  for  flowering.  Thefe  Plants 

>  -  fhould 
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fhould  remain  unremoved  for  3  or  4  Years  when  they 
are  planted  in  the  full  Ground,  which  will  caufe  them 
to  flower  better,  and  produce  more  Seeds.  The  Seeds 
ripen  in  Auguji. 

The  other  Sort  is  annual,  and  therefore  only  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  which  ripen  very  well  in  this  Country. 
The  Time  for  fowing  them  is  early  in  March,  in  Beds 
or  Borders  of  light  Earth  where  they  are  to  remain  ; 
they  come  up  in  a  Month’s  time,  and  require  no  other 
Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin  the 
Plants  where  too  clofe.  Thefe  flower  in  June,  and  per¬ 
fect  Seeds  in  Auguji  or  September  ;  but  as  they  have  lit¬ 
tle  Beauty,  are  not  often  kept  in  Gardens. 

CATAPUTIA  Major.  See  Ricinus. 

CATAPUTIA  Minor.  See  Euphorbia. 

C  ATARI  A.  See  Nepeta. 

CATCH-FLY.  See  Lychnis. 

CATERPILLARS. 

There  are  feveral  Kinds  of  this  Infect,  which  are  very 
pernicious  to  a  Garden ;  but  there  are  two  Sorts  which 
are  the  moll  common,  and  deftruStive  to  young  Plants  : 
one  of  them  is  that  which  the  white  Butterfly  breeds : 
It  is  of  a  yellowifh  Colour,  fpotted  with  black ;  and 
commonly  infefts  the  tender  Leaves  of  Cabbages,  Cau¬ 
liflowers,  and  the  Indian  Crels.  Thefe  eat  off  all  the  ten¬ 
der  Parts  of  the  Leaves,  leaving  only  the  1  ibres  entire  ; 
flo  that  very  often  we  fee,  in  the  Autumn  Seafon,  whole 
Gardens  of  Winter  Cabbages  and  Savoys  almoft  deffroy- 
ed  by  them  ;  efpecially  in  thefe  which  are  crouded  with 
Trees,  or  near  great  Buildings.  They  increafe  moll  in 
very  dry  Seafons ;  and  when  the  Plants  have  been  (tinted 
by  Drought,  they  are  conftantly  attacked  ;  whereas  thofe 
v  hich  are  in  Vigour,  feldom  fluffer  much  by  thofe  Infefits. 
Nor  is  there  any  other  Method  found  out  to  aeffroy 
them,  that  I  know  of,  but  to  pick  them  off  the  Plants 
before  they  are  fpread  from  their  Neffs ;  by  which 
Means,  though  perhaps*  many  may  be  overlooked,  yet 
their  Numbers  will  be  greatly  diminifhed.  But  this 
Work  muff  be  often  repeated  during  the  warm  Wea¬ 
ther,  when  the  Butterflies  are  abroad,  continually  de- 
poffting  their  Eggs,,  which  in  a  few  Days  time  will  be 
perfedt  Caterpillars.  But  as  theie,  for  the  mod  part, 
feed  upon  the  outer  Leaves  of  Plants,  they  are  more 
eaflly  taken,  than  the  other  Sort,  which  is  much  larger  : 
The  Skin  is  very  tough,  and  of  a  dark  Colour  :  ’Phis  is 
called,  by  the  Gardeners,  a  Grub,  and  is  exceeding  hurt¬ 
ful.  The  Eggs  of  this  Sort  of  Caterpillar,  are,  for  the 
moll  part  depofited  in  the  very  Heart  or  Center  of  the 
Plant  (efpecially  in.  Cabbages);  where,  after  'it  hath 
obtained  its  Form,  it  eats  its  Way  out  through  all  the 
Leaves  thereof;  and  alio  their  Dung,  being  lodged 
between  the  inclofcd  Leaves  of  the  Cabbages,  gives  them 
an  ill  Scent. 

This  InfeSf  alfo  burrows  juff  under  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground,  and  makes  great  Havock  on  young  Plants,  by 
eating  them  through  their  tender  Shanks,  and  drawing 
them  into  their  Holes.  The  Mifchief  is  chiefly  done  in 
ihe  Night:  whenever  you  obferve  this,  you  flhould  every 
Morning  look  over  your  Plants ;  and  wherever  you  fee 
any  Plants  eaten  off,  ffir  the  Ground  round  about  the 
Place  with  your  Fingers  an  Inch  deep,  and  you  will 
certainly  find  them  out.  This  is  the  only  Method  I  know 
of  deffroying  them. 


C  A  T 

CATKINS,  or  IULUS.  By  the  Botaniffs,  called 
Flos  Amentaceus  :  It  is  an  Aggregate  of  Summits,  which 
are  joined  together  in  form  of  a  Rope  or  Cat’s  Tail, 
and  is  the  male  Flower  of  the  Trees  which  produce 
them  ;  as  the  Firs,  Pines,  Cedars,  Walnuts,  Birch  Tree, 
and  Willows. 

CATESBvEA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  The  Lily  Thorn. 

The  CharaElers  are. 

It  hath  a  fmall  permanent  JLmpalement  of  one  Leaf, 
ivi th  five  Jlearp  Indentures ;  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf, 
Funnel-jhaped,  having  a  very  long  Tube,  which  gradually 
widens  to  the  Top,  where  it  is  four  cornered  and  fpread 
open  ;  it  hath  four  Stamina  riftng  in  the  Neck  of  the  Tube , 
terminated  by  oblong  eredl  Summits  ;  the  roundifb  Germen 
is  fituated  under  the  Flower,  fupporting  a  f  ender  Style , 
crowned  by  a  fingle  Stignip.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes 
an  oval  Berry  with  one  Cell,  filled  with  angular  Seeds.- 

The  Name  was  given  to  the  Genus  by  Dr.  Gronovius, 
in  Honour  of  Mr.  Mark  Catefby,  F.  R.  S.  who  brought 
the  Seeds  of  it  firft  into  England ,  from  the  Bahama 
Iflands,  where  he  found  it  growing  naturally;  and  he 
has  exhibited  a  Figure  of  it  in  his  Hiffory  of  Carolina. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Catesdjea.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  109.  The  Lily  Thorn. 
This  is  the  Frutex  fpinofus  Buxi  foliis,  plurimis  ftmul  na- 
fcenlibus,  flore  tetrapetaloidc ,  pendulo,  Jfordide  fiavo,  tuba 
Ion  gift  mo,  fruciu  ovali  croceo ,  femina  parva  continente, 
Catefb.  FUJI.  Carol.  2.  p.  100.  Thorny  Shrub,  with  Box 
Leaves  growing  in  Cluffers,  a  four  cornered  Petal,  of 
a  dull  yellow  Colour,  and  hanging  Flower,  with  a  very 
long  Tube,  and  an  oval  Saffron  coloured  Fruit,  con¬ 
taining  flmall  Seeds. 

This  Shrub  was  difleovered  by  Mr.  Catefby ,  near  Naf- 
fau  Town,  in  the  Ifland  of  Providence ,  where  he  flaw  two 
of  them  growing,  which  were  all  he  ever  flaw;  from  thefe 
he  gathered  the  Seeds,  and  brought  them  to  England  in 
1 7  26,  from  which  many  Plants  were  raifed  in  th eEnglifh 
Gardens,  fome  of  which  have  fince  flowered  here. 

It  rifles  with  a  branching  Stem  10  or  12  Feet  high, 
covered  with  a  pale  ruffet  Bark;  the  Branches  come  out 
alternately,  from  the  Bottom  to  the  Top,  garnifhed 
with  fmall  Leaves,  refembling  thofe  of  the  Box  Tree, 
corning  out  in  Cluffers  all  round  the  Branches,  at  cer¬ 
tain  Diftances  ;  the  Flowers  come  cut  fingle  from  the 
Side  of  the  Branches,  hanging  downward  ;  they  are  tu- 
bulous,  and  near  6  Inches  long,  very  narrow  at  their 
Bafe,  but  widening  upward  to  wax!  the  Top,  where  it  is 
divided  into  four  Parts  which  fpread  open,  and  are  re¬ 
flexed  backward:  thefe  are  of  a  dull  yellow  Colour; 
after  the  Flower  decays,  the  Germen  fwells  to  an  oval 
flefhy  Berry,  the  Size  of  a  middling  Plum,  hollow  with¬ 
in,  and  filled  with  fmall  angular  Seeds. 

This  Shrub  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muff  be 
procured  from  the  Country  where  it  naturally  grows  ; 
for  it  hath  not  produced  any  in  England.  If  the  entire 
Fruit  are  brought  over  in  Sand,  the  Seeds  will  be  better 
preferved  ;  when  they  ariive  in  England,  the  Seeds  muff 
be  fown  in  fmall  Pots- filled  with  light  flindy  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
and  now  and  then  moderately  watered.  If  the  Seeds  arc 
good,  the  Plants  will  appear  in  about  fix  Weeks,  when, 
if  the  Heat  of  the  Bed  declines,  the  Tan  fhouid  be  turn- 
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ed  over  to  the  Bottom,  and,  if  neceflary,  fome  frefh. 
added,  to  renew  the  Heat ;  for  thefe  Plants  make  but 
little  Progrefs  the  firft  Year.  When  the  Pots  are  again 
plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed,  they  mull  have  freth  Air 
admitted  to  them  every  Day,  in  Proportion  to  the 
Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and  frequently  refrefhed  with 
Water,  in  fmall  Quantities,  for  much  Wet  will  certainly 
kill  them;  if  the  Nights  fhould  prove  cold,  the  Giafics 
fhould  be  covered  with  Mats  every  Evening.  As  thele 
Plants  grow  {lowly,  they  will  not  require  to  be  remov¬ 
ed  out  of  the  Seed  Pots  the  firft  Year.  In  Autumn  the 
Pots  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged 
into  the  Tan  Bed  ;  and  during  Winter,  the  Plants 
fhould  be  watered  with  great  Caution;  in 'Spring  the 
Plants  fhould  be  carefully' taken  up,  and  each  planted  in 
a  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  frefh  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  being  careful  to 
fhade  them  till  they  have  taken  frefh  Root,  alfo  to  re- 
frefh  them  with  Water  gently,  as  they  may  require  it  ; 
and  in  Summer,  when  the  Weather  is  warm,  they 
fhould  have  a  good  Share  of  Air,  but  in  Autumn  mud: 
be  removed  into  the  Stove,  where  they  fhould  conftant- 
ly  remain,  and  mull  be  treated  afterward  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  other  tender  exotick  Plants. 

Moft  of  the  Plants  raifed  from  Mr.  Catejby' s  Seeds, 
were  killed  by  the  fevere  Winter  in  1739.  but  two 
Years  ago  I  received  fome  frefh  Seeds,  which  fucceed- 
ed  fo  well,  as  to  enable  me  to  communicate  Plants,  to 
ieveral  curious  Pertons  in  England  and  Holland. 

CAUCALIS,  Ballard  Parfley. 

This  is  one  of  the  umbelliferous  Plants,  with  oblong 
Seeds,  which  'are  a  little  furrowed  and  prickly  :  The 
Tetals  of  the  Flower  are  unequal,  and  Heart-fhaped. 

There  are  feveral  Species  of  this  Plant  preferved  in  the 
Botanick  Gardens;  but  as  there  is  no  great  Beauty  or 
Ufe  in  any  of  them,  I  fhall  pafs  them  over  with  only 
cbferving,  the  beft  Seafon  to  low  their  Seeds  is  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  for  if  they  are  kept  till 
Spring,  they  feklom  produce  ripe  Seeds  again.  They 
are  moil:  of  them  biennial,  and  require  to  be  fown  every 
other  Year.  We  have  five  or  fix  Species ,  which  grow 
wild  in  England. 

CAULIFEROUS  Plants  [of  Caulis,  Lat.  a  Stalk, 
and  fero ,  to  bear]  ;  fuch  Plants  as  have  a  true  Stalk. 

CAULIS  is  that  which  rifes  fingle  above  the  Earth, 
from  whence  the  Leaves  or  little  Branches  put  forth,  as 
Jungiiis  defines  it ;  or  it  is  the  upper  Part  of  a  Plant 
ilretched  forth  to  an  Height,  fo  that  the  Fore  Parts 
differ  not  from  the  Hind,  nor  the  Right  from  the  Left. 
In  Trees  and  Shrubs  it  is  called  Caudex ;  in  Corn, 
Calamus ;  the  Stalk  of  any  Herb  ;  the  Stem,  Trunk,  or 
Body  of  a  Tree.  Lat. 

CEANOTHUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant .  237.  Euonymus 
Com.  Hort.  New  Jerfey  Thea. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  bath  a  turbinated  Empalemcnt  of  one  Leaf,  which  is 
permanent ,  and  is  cut  into  five  acute  Parts  which  clofe 
together  ;  the  Flower  bath  Jive  roundijh  equal  Petals  which 
Jpread  open ,  and  are  lefs  than  the  Empalement ;  it  hath 
five  ere  Cl  Stamina ,  placed  oppofte  to  the  Petals ,  of  equal 
Length  and  terminated  by  roundijh  Summits.  It  hath  a 
three  cornered  Gertnen,  fupporting  a  cylindrical  Style , 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  dry 
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Capfule  with  three  Cells ,  in  which  are  lodged  three  oval 
Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ceanothus  foliis  trinerviis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  195. 
Ceanotbus  whh  Leaves  having  three  Nerves.  This  is 
the  Euonymus  Novi  Belgii  corni  feemina  foliis.  Hort.  Amjl. 

1.  167.  New  Holland  Dogwood  with  female  cornel 
Leaves,  commonly  called  New  Jerfey  Thea. 

2.  Ceanothus  foliis  lanceolatis  enerviis,  /lipulis  fub~ 
rctundis.  Lin.  Sp.  plant.  196.  Ceanothus  with  Spear- 
fliaped  Leaves  without  Nerves,  and  roundifh  Stipulae. 
Alaternoidcs  Africana  lauri  f errata  folio.  Com.  Prcel.  61. 
Baftard  Alaternus  of  Africa ,  with  a  fawed  Bay  Leaf. 

3.  Ceanothus  foliis  ovatis  feffdibus,  floribus  Jingula- 
ribus  alaribus.  Ceanothus  with  oval  Leaves  clofe  to  the 
Branches,  and  fingle  Flowers  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves, 

The  ift  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  from 
whence  Plenty  ot  the  Seeds  have  been  of  late  brought  to 
Europe ,  by  the  Title  of  New  Jerfey  Thea,  where  I  have 
been  informed  the  Inhabitants  dry  the  Leaves  to  ufe  as 
Thea.  The  People  of  Canada  ufe  the  Root  in  Venereal 
Cafes.  I  have  received  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  from  New 
England,  Penfylvania ,  Virginia ,  and  Carolina ;  and  the 
French  mention  it  as  a  common  Shrub  in  Canada,  where 
they  fay  the  Cattle  browfe  upon  it,  and  keep  it  very  low. 

In  England  this  Shrub  feldom  rifes  more  than  3  or  4 
Feet  high,  fending  out  Branches  on  every  Side  from  the 
Ground  upward.  The  Branches  are  very  {lender;  and  as 
it  is  pretty  late  in  the  Spring  before  they  begin  to  fhoot, 
they  keep  growing  very  late ;  therefore,  unlefs  the  Au¬ 
tumn  proves  dry  and  mild,  the  tender  Shoots  are  often 
killed  down  very  low  by  early  Frofls  ;  but,  in  favourable 
Seafons,  the  extreme  Parts  of  the  Shoots  only  are  injur¬ 
ed  by  the  Cold.  Thefe  Branches  are  garnifhed  with  oval 
pointed  Leaves,  having  three  longitudinal  Veins  running 
from  the  Foot  Stalk  to  the  Point,  which  diverge  in  the 
broad  Part  of  the  Leaves  from  each  other  :  The  Leaves 
are  placed  oppofite  by  Pairs,  and  are  of  a  light  green 
Colour.  At  the  Extremity  of  each  Shoot  the  Flowers 
are  produced  in  clofe  thick  Spikes,  which  are  compofed 
of  five  fmall  Leaves,  and  are  of  a  clear  white :  Thefe 
appear  in  July ,  and  make  a  very  fine  Appearance  during 
their  Continuance ;  for,  as  every  Shoot  is  terminated 
by  one  of  thefe  Spikes,  fo  the  whole  Shrub  is  covered 
over  with  Flowers,  the  Branches  commonly  growing 
very  clofe  to  each  other  :  And  when  the  Autumn  proves 
mild,  thefe  Shrubs  often  flower  in  October.  After  the 
Flowers  are  paft.  there  fucceeds  to  each  Flower  a  tri- 
capfular  Seed  Vefiel,  flated  at  the  Top,  opening  into 
three  Cells,  each  having  a  fingle  Seed.  In  warm  Seafons 
the  Seeds  ripen  very  well  in  England.  This  Shrub  is  beft 
propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  Pots, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  to  bring  up  the 
Plants,  which  fhould  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air  by 
Degrees,  ar.d  as  foon  as  they  have  obtained  a  little 
Strength,  they  fnould  be  expofed  in  a  fheltered  Situation 
till  Autumn,  when  they  muft  he  placed  under  a  hot 
Bed  Frame,  tofereen  them  from  fevere  Froft  in  Winter, 
but  in  mild  Weather  they  fhould  be  fully  expofed  to  the 
open  Air;  for  while  the  Plants  are  young,  they  will  not 
endure  the  Cold  of  Winter.  In  the  following  Spring, 
before  the  Plants  begin  to  fhoot,  they  fhould  be  trans¬ 
planted  ;  fome  of  them  may  be  put  into  feparate  ^ots, 
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ar.drhe  others  into  a  Nurfery  Bed,  in  a  warm  Situation, 
where  they  may  remain  a  Year  or  two  to  get  Strength, 
after  which  Time  they  may  be  removed  to  the  Places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  They  fhould  have  a 
dry  Soil,  and  fheltered  Situation,  where  they  will  thrive 
and  flower  extremely  well ;  but  in  fliff  cold  Land,  they 
are  always  very  late  in  the  Spring  before  they  come  out, 
fo  that  their  young  Shoots  are  full  of  Sap  in  Autumn, 
and  the  firll  Froft  commonly  kills  their  Tops,  which 
frequently  caufes  them  to  die  great  part  of  their  Length. 

It  may  alio  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the  young 
Branches,  which,  in  a  light  Soil,  will  put  out  Roots  in  a 
Year’s  Time,  but  thefe  Layers  fhould  not  be  much  wa¬ 
tered;  for  as  the  Shoots  are  tender,  Moiflure  will  often 
occafion  their  roting,  when  given  in  Quantities,  or  too 
oiten  repeated;  therefore  the  bed  Method  is  to  cover 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground  in  dry  Weather,  all  round  the 
Layers,  which  will  preferve  a  fufFicient  Moiflure  in  the 
Ground,  provided  the  Seafon  is  not  extremely  dry,  in 
which  Cafe  they  fhould  have  a  little  Water  once  in 
8  or  io  Days,  which  will  be  fufEcient. 

The  bed  Time  for  laying  down  thefe  Branches,  is  in 
Autumn,  and  if  after  this  is  performed,  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground  is  covered  over  with  fome  old  Tan,  taken 
from  a  decayed  hot  Bed,  it  will  prevent  the  Frod  from 
penetrating  the  Ground,  which  will  fecure  them  from 
Injury,  and  the  fame  Covering  will  prevent  the  Winds 
from  drying' the  Ground  in  Spring,  and  thereby  promote 
their  putting  out  Roots,  Thefe  Layers,  when  rooted, 
may  be  taken  -up  the  following  Spring,  and  treated  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  thofe  raifed  from  Seeds. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope , 
from  whence  it  was  originally  brought  to  Holland,  and 
has  been  dnee  communicated  to  mod  of  the  curious  Gar¬ 
dens  in  Europe,  under  the  Title  of  Alalernoides ,  &c.  and 
by  fome  Authors  it  is  titled  Ricinoides  Afrlcana  arborefeens, 
&c.  but  Dr.  Linnaus ,  having  examined  the  Characters 
more  exactly,  has  joined  it  to  this  Genus. 

This  rifes  10  or  12  Feet,  with  a  woody  Stem,  covered 
with  a  rough  dark-coloured  Bark,  and  fends  out  many 
weak  Branches,  which  hang  downward ;  thefe  while 
young  are  green,  but  afterward  change  to  a  purpiifh. 
Colour.  They  arc  garnifhed  with  oblong  pointed  Leaves, 
of  a  lucid  green,  which  are  fmooth,  and  fiightly  fawed 
on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  of  an  herbace¬ 
ous  Colour,  coming  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches; 
they  fometimes  appear  in  July,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by 
Seeds  in  this  Country,  nor  do  the  Plants  often  produce 
Flowers,  fo  that  they  are  preferved  only  for  the  Beauty 
of  their  filming  ever-green  Leaves,  which  make  a  Va¬ 
riety  in  the  Green-houie  during  the  Winter  Seafon. 

It  may  be  propagated  either  by  Layers,  or  Cuttings, 
the  latter  being  a  very  fure  and  expeditious  Method  js 
generally  prefered.  The  Cuttings  fhould  be  planted  in 
Spring  in  Pots  filled  with  good  Kitchen  Garden  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed,  obferving  to 
lhade  them  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  and  now  and  then 
refrefh  them  with  Water.  In  about  two  Months,  cr 
lefs,  they  will  have  taken  Root,  when  they  muff  be 
gradually  inured  to  the  open  Air,  placing  them  in  a  fhel¬ 
tered  Situation  till  they  have  obtained  Strength,  when 
they_ may  be  feparated,  and  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot 
filled  with  light  Earth,  placing  them  in  the  Shade  till 


they  have  taken  frefh  Root,  then  they  may  be  removed 
and  intermixed  with  other  exotick  Plants  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Seafon  ;  in  Autumn  they  mull  be  houfed  with  Myr¬ 
tles,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Manner. 

The  3d  Sort  was- fen t  me  from  Paris.  This  grows  na~ 
u  rally  at  Senegal ,  in  Africa,  from  v/hence  the  Seeds  were 
brought ;  it  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  about  3  Feet  high, 
fending  Gut  feveral  horizontal  Branches,  garni£hed  with 
oval  Leaves  placed  oppofite  growing  clofe  to  the  Branch¬ 
es  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves, 
with  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  they  are  of  an  herbaceous 
Colour,  and  (land  fingle  at  each  Joint,  almoft  the  whole 
Length  of  the  Branches  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  dry 
Capfules,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firfl  Sort. 

'Phis  Plant  requires  to  be  placed  in  a  warm  Stove, 
otherwife  it  will  not  thrive  in  England ;  it  is  propagated 
by  Seeds  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  in  Spring,  and  when  the 
Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in 
a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  fhade 
them  till  they  have  taken  Root ;  then  they  mud  be 
treated  as  other  tender  exotick  Plants.  In  Autumn  they 
mufl  be  placed  in  the  Bark  Stove,  and  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  mull  be  watered  with  great  Caution,  for  too  much 
Moifture  at  that  Seafon  will  deflroy  them. 

CEDRUS.  The  Cedar  Tree  of  Barladoes.  Maho- 
gony,  &c. 

The  Char  afters  are. 

It  hath  a  tubulous  Bell-fhaped  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
indented  in  five  Parts.  The  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf  divi¬ 
ded  at  the  Top  into  five  Parts  ;  it  hath  five  fhort  Stamina 
which  adhere  at  Bottom  to  the  Germen ,  and  are  termina¬ 
ted  by  roundijb  Summits ;  in  the  Center  is  fituated  the 
roundijh  Germen ,  jupporting  a  thick  Stigma  ;  the  Germen 
becomes  an  oval  Pod,  having  five  Cells,  opening  from  the 
Bottom  upward  with  five  Valves,  bavin  r  a  double  Cover, 
the  outer  being  thick  and  woody ,  the  inner  very  thin ,  which 
immediately  f unrounds  the  Seeds.  In  the  Center  is  fixed  a  five 
cornered  Column,  the  Length  of  the  Pod,  whofic  Angles  are 
oppofite  to  the  Fijfures  of  the  Pod,  to  which.  the  Seeds  ad¬ 
here,  placed  over  each  other  like  the  Scales  of  Fifij  ;  thefe 
are  thick  at  their  Bafie,  but  upward  are  flat  and  thin , 
like  the  Wings  adhering  to  the  Seeds  of  Firs  and  Pines. 

As  the  Cedar  of  Libanus  is  by  Tournefiort  very  pro¬ 
perly  refered  to  the  Genus  of  Larix,  and  all  the  Berry 
bearing  Cedars,  are  joined  to  the  Junipers,  I  have  given 
the  Title  of  Cedrus  to  this  Genus,  as  they  were  mention¬ 
ed  by  imperfedt  Titles  by  moflof  the  Authors  who  have 
treated  of  them  ;  and  as  the  firfl  Sort  has  been  general¬ 
ly  known  by  the  Appellation  of  Cedar,  i:f  the  Countries 
were  it  naturally  grows,  fo  the  applying  the  fame  Name 
to  thofe  Plants,  which  agree  in  their  efiential  Charac¬ 
ters  with  it,  will  join  them  properly  together. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Cedrus  foliis  pinnatis,,  foliolis  multijugatis  obtufis, 
fr u fu  ovali  glabro.  Cedar  Tree  with  winged  Leaves, 
compofed  of  many  Pairs  ot  fmall  Leaves  (or  Lobes) 
which  are  obtufe,  and  an  oval  fmooth  Fruit.  This  is  the 
Cedrus  Barbadn  flium,  alatis  frdxini  foliis  non  crenatis, 
frit  flu  Jingulari,  q  v.inis  involucres  craffis  validis  cochlcato 
cavis,  totidem  jemina  membranis  adaufla  columns  cana- 
liculata  pentagon#  preegrandi  adnata,  occludenlibus  ornato. 
Pluk.  Phyt.  Tab.  157.  The  Barladoes  Cedar  Tree. 
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2.  Cedrus  foliis  pin  tint  is,  foliolis  oppojttis ,  glabris ,  fo- 
ribns  racemofis  fparfis.  Cedar  with  winged  Leaves,  wbofe 
Lobes  are  fmooth,  and  (land  oppofite,  and  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  loofe  Bunches.  This  is'  the  Arbor  foliis  pinnatis, 
nullo  impart  alum  cl  undent  e,  nervo  ad  latus  ununt  excur- 
rente  fruchi  angulofo  rnagno,  femine  alato  injlar  Pinas. 
Catefb.  PUft.  Carol.  Vol,  II.  p.  1 8 1.  Mahogony  Tre'e. 

3.  Cedru's  foliis  alternis  Jtmplicibns ,  cordato-ovatis 
ac  utis ,  frit  dlu  pent  agon  0  mucronato.  Cedar  with  Angle 
Leaves  placed  alternately,  which  are  oval,  Heart-fhaped, 
and  acute,  and  have  a  five  cornered  pointed  Fruit.  This 
is  the  Arbor  excelfa  Coryli  folio  ampliere.  Houjl.  Mff. 
The  Tall  Tree  with  a  large  Hazle  Leaf. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  commonly  known  under  the  Title  of 
Cedar  in  the  Britifo  Iflands  of  America,  where  this  Tree 
grows  naturally,  and  is  one  of  the  largeft  Trees  of  that 
Country.  The  Trunks  are  fo  large,  that  the  Inhabitants 
hollow  them,  and  form  them  into  the  Shape  of  Boats, 
and  Periaguas,  for  which  Purpofe  they  are  extremely 
well  adapted  ;  the  Wood  being  foft,  it  may  be  cut  out 
with  great  Facility,  and  being  light,  it  will  carry  a  great 
Weight  on  the  Water.  There  are  Canoes  in  the  V/efl- 
Imlies,  which  have  been  formed  out  of  thefe  Trunks, 
which  are  forty  Feet  long,  and  fix  broad;  the  Wood 
is  light,  of  a  brown  Colour,  and  has  a  fragrant  Odour, 
from  whence  the  Title  of  Cedar  has  been  given  to  it. 
'Fhe  Wood  is  frequently  cut  into  Shingles  for  covering 
Houfes,  and  is  found  very  durable;  but  as  the  Worms 
are  apt  to  eat  this  Wood,  *it  is  not  proper  for  building 
Ships,  though  often  ufed  for  this  Purpofe,  as  alfo  for 
fheathing  them  ;  it  is  often  ufed  for  wainfcoting  Rooms, 
and  to  make  Chefts,  becaufe  Vermin  do  not  fo  fre¬ 
quently  breed  in  it,  as  in  many  other  Sorts  of  Wood, 
this  having  a  very  bitter  Tafte,  which  is  communicated 
to  whatever  is  put  into  the  Chefts,  efpecially  when  the 
Wood  is  freftt,  for  which  reafon  it  is  never  made  into 
Cafics,  becaufe  ipirftuous  Liquors  will  diftolve  part  of 
the  Refin,  arfe  thereby  acquire  a  very  bitter  Tafte. 

This  Tree  rifes  with  a  ftrait  Stem,  to  the  Pleight  of 
70  or  80  Feet  ;  while  voung  the  Bark  is  fmooth,  and  of 
an  Afh  Colour,  but  as  they  advance,  the  Bark  becomes 
rough,  and  of  a  darker  Colour.  'Toward  the  Top  it  {hoots 
out  many  Side  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
winged  Leaves,  ccmpofed  of  16  or  18  Pair  of  Lobes 
(or  fmall  Leaves)  fo  tjaat  they  are  fometimes  near  three 
Feet  long;  the  Lobes  are  broad  at  their  Bafe,  and  near 
two  Inches  long,  blunt  at  their  Ends,  and  of  a  pale 
Colour;  thefe  emit  a  very  rank  Odour  in  the  Summer 
Seafon,  fo  as  to  be  very  offenfive.  As  I  ‘have  not  feen 
any  Flowers  upon  thefe  Trees,  J  can  give  no  Defcription 
of  them.  The  Fruit  is  oval,  about  the  Size  of  3  Par¬ 
tridge’s  Egg,  fmooth,  of  a  very  dark  Colour,  and  opens 
in  five  Farts,  having  a  five  cornered  Column  {landing 
in  the  Middle,  between  the  Angles  of  which  the  wing¬ 
ed  Seeds  are  clofely  placed,  laping  over  each  ether  like 
the  Scales  of  Fifties. 

There  are  feme  Plants  of  this  Sort  in  England,  which 
are  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  thofe  who  are  curious 
in  collecting  exotick  Plants  ;  thefe  have  been  raifed  from 
the  Seeds,  brought  from  Barba  does,  but  they  are  too 
tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England ,  therefore  thefe 
Plants  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
Mahogony  next  mentioned,  but  they  are  of  much  quick¬ 


er  Growth;  for  in  four  Years,  from  the  Seed,  I  had 
the  Plants  upward  of  ten  Feet  high. 

I  received  Plants  of  this  Kind  from  Peris,  by  the 
Title  of  Semiruba,  but  whether  the  Root  of  this  'Free 
is  what  they  ufe  in  Medicine  under  that  Appellation, 

I  cannot  fay.  The  Seeds  have  alfo  been  fent  me  from 
the  French  Iflands,  by  the  Title  of  Acajou  Cedre. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  arc  eafily  procured 
from  the  American  Iflands ;  they  muft  be  Town  on  a 
hot  Bed  in  Spring,  and  the  Plants  treated  as  the  next. 

The  "2d  Sort  is  the  Mahogony,  whofe  Wood  is  now 
\vell  known  in  England . 

This  Tree  is  a  Native  of  the  warmed  Parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  growing  plentifully  in  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Hifpa- 
niola\  there  are  alfo  many  of  them  in  the  Bahama  Iflands. 
In  Cuba  and  Jamaica  there  are  Trees  of  a  very  large 
Size,  fo  as  to  cut  into  Planks  of  fix  Feet  Breadth:  but 
thofe  on  the  Bahama  iflands  are.  not  fo  large,  though 
they  are  frequently  4  Feet  Diameter,  and  rife  to  a 
great  Height,  notwithftanding  they  are  generally  found 
growing  upon  the  iolid  Rocks,  where  there  is  fcarce 
any  Earth  for  their  Nourifhment.  The  Wood  which  has 
been  brought  from  the  Bahama  Iflands  has  ufually  pafled 
under  the  Appellation  of  Madeira  Wood,  but  there  is  no 
Doubt  of  its  being  the  feme  as  the  Mahogony.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  make  great  .Ufe  of  this  Wood  for  building  Ships, 
for  which  Purpofe  it  is  better  adapted,,  thaji  any  other 
Sort  of  Wood  yet  known,  being  very  durable,  refilling 
Gun  Shot,  and  burying  the  Shot  without  fpintering;  nor 
is  the  Worm  fo  apt  to  eat  this  Wood  as  that  of  the  Oak, 
fo  that  for  the  Weft -Indies  the  Ships  built  of  Mahogony 
are  preferable  to  any  other. 

The  Excellency  of  this  Wood,  for  all  domeftick  Ufes, 
is  now  fufnciently  known  in  England ;  and  it  is  a  Matter 
of  Surprife,  that  the  Tree  fhould  not  have  been  taker! 
Notice  of  by  any  Hiftorian  or  Traveller,  to  this  T  ime 
except  Mr.  Catejby,  in  his  Natural  Hijlory  of  Carolina, 
and  the  Bahama  Ifands,  although  the  Wood  has  been 
many  Years  brought  to  England  in  great  Quantities. 

In  the  IV ejl -Indies  thefe  Trees  are  of  quick  Growt!  , 
and  arrive  to  a  large  Size  in  a  few  Years ;  the  Manr.  r 
of  their  Propagation  in  the  Bahama  Iflands,  as  deferibed 
by  Mr.  Catcjby,  is  as  follows;  when  the  Fruit  is  ripe, 
the  outer  hard  Shell,  or  Covering,  feparates  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  next  the  Foot  Stalk,  thereby  expefing  the  Seeds, 
which  are  faftened  to  a  hard  five  cornered  Column,  Find¬ 
ing  in  the  Middle  ;  thefe  Seeds  being  broad  ai  d  light, 
are  difperfed  on  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  which  is 
very  rocky;  Such  of  the  Seeds  as  happen  to  fall  into  the 
Pi  flu  res  of  tire  Rock,  very  loon  fend  forth  Roots,  and  if 
thefe  tender  Fibres  meet  with  Refiftance  f . .  m  the  Hard- 
nefs  of  the  Rock,  they  creep  out  of  the  Surface  of  if, 
and  feck  another  Fiflure,  into  which  they  creep,  and 
fwell  to  fuch  a  Size  and  Strength,  as  to  break  the  Rock, 
and  thereby  make  Way  lor  the  Root’s  deeper  Penetra¬ 
tion. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Tree  are  winged  like  thofe  of  the 
Afh,  having  commonly  6  or  8  Pairs  of  Pinnae  (or  Lobes)11 
which  are  fhorter  and  broader  at  their  Bafe,  than  thofe 
of  the  Afh,  where  they  adhere  to  the  Midrib,  by  very 
fiiort  Foot  Stalks;  thefe  Lobes  are  very  fmooth,  having 
but  one  Vein  running  through  each,  which  is  always 
on  one  Side,  fo  as  to  divide  them  unequally.  We  have 
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no  perfect  Account  of  the  Flower  of  this  Tree;  thofe 
which  are  exhibited  in  Mr.  Catefby’s  Natural  Hi/lory, 
were  drawn  from  a  withered  imperfect  Fragment,  which 
were  the  only  Remains  of  the  Flowers,  which  could  be 
found  at  the  Time  when  he  was  there  ;  but  the  Fruit 
he  has  delineated  very  exa&ly,  as  I  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  comparing  it  with  fome  which  have  been 
brought  to  England.  The  entire  Fruit,  before  it  opens, 
is  of  a  brown  Colour  ;  thefe  Fruit  grow  ereT,  upon 
long  Foot  Stalks,  which  clofely  adhere  to  the  five  cor¬ 
nered  Column,  running  through  the  Middle  of  the  Fruit, 
and  to  which  the  Seeds  are  fattened,  lying  imbricatim, 
like  Slates  on  a  Houfe,  over  each  other  ;  fo  that  when 
the  Fruit  is  ripe,  the  outer  Cover  divides  at  the  Bottom 
into  five  equal  Parts,  and  when  thefe  fall  off,  and  the 
Seeds  are  difperfed,  the  Foot  Stalk  and  the  Column  re¬ 
main  fome  Months  after  on  the  Tree. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  may  be  eafily  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  Bahama  Iflands,  from  whence  molt  of 
the  good  Seeds  have  been  brought  to  England ;  for  moil 
of  thofe  fent  from  Jamaica,  although  brought  in  their 
Pods,  have  not  iucceeded,  whereas  thofe  from  the  Ba¬ 
hama  Iflands  have  grown  as  well  as  if  they  were  imme¬ 
diately  taken  from  the  Trees;  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown 
in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth,  and  plung-  • 
ed  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  giving  them  a  gen¬ 
tle  Watering  once  a  Week;  if  the  Seeds  are  good,  the 
Plants  will  appear  in  a  Month,  or  five  Weeks,  and  when 
they  are  two  Inches  high,  a  fufficient  Number  of  fmall 
Pots  fhould  be  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  in¬ 
to  the  Tan  Bed  a  Day  or  two,  that  the  Earth  may  be 
warmed  before  the  Plants  are  put  into  the  Pots ;  then  the 
'  young  Plants  fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  die  Pots,  and  care¬ 
fully  leparated,  fo  as  not  to  tear  their  Roots,  and  each 
planted  in  a  fingle  Pot,  being  careful  to  lhade  them  till 
they  have  taken  frefn  Root,  after  which  they  muil  be 
treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other  tender  Plants  from 
the  fame  Climate,  being  careful  not  to  give  them  much 
Water,  efpecially  in  Winter,  alfo  when  they  are  fhifted, 
to  preferve  the  Earth  about  their  Roots,  otherwife  they 
are  very  fubjedt  to  perifh  ;  for  in  the  Country  where  they 
grow  naturally,  they  fay  it  is  not  poilible  to  remove  thefe 
Trees,  fo  as  to  live  ;  if  the  Plants  are  properly  managed, 
they  will  make  confiderable  Progrefs ;  I  have  fome 
Plants  now  in  Cheijea  Garden,  near  five  Feet  high, 
which  are  only  three  Years  Growth  from  Seeds. 

As  the  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  now  fo  generally  ufed  in 
England ,  it  might  furely  be  worthy  the  Care  of  the 
Planters  in  America ,  many  of  whom  are  pofiefled  of 
barren  rocky  Lands,  which  at  prefen t  produce  no  Pro¬ 
fit,  but  if  the  Seeds  of  this  Tree  were  fown  there,  might 
turn  out  greatly  to  the  Advantage  of  their  Succeffors,tho 
the  prefent  Pofieflors,  fhould  not  live  to  enjoy  the  Profit. 

The  ^d  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfloun , 
at  Campeachy ,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  England, 
which  fucceeded  in  feveral  Gardens ;  when  he  firfl  ob- 
ferved  thefe  Trees,  they  were  deilitute  of  Leaves,  but 
.  loaded  with  ripe  Fruit;  and  on  his  fecond  Vifit  to  the 
Place,  he  found  the  Trees  in  full  Verdure,  but  no  Appea¬ 
rance  of  Flowers,  fo  he  was  at  a  Lofs  to  know  what  Ge¬ 
nus  it  belonged  to;  but  as  the  Fruit  of  the  Trees  agrees 
exactly  with  thofe  of  the  two  formerSpecies,  I  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  join  it  to  them. 

Thefe  Trees  ufually  rife  80  Feet,  or  more,  and  di¬ 


vide  into  many  large  Branches  toward  the  Top,  garnith- 
ed  with  Leaves,  fomewhat  refembling  thofe  of  the  Witch 
Hazel,  but  are  broader  at  their  Bafe,  and  cut  angular 
at  their  Top;  thefe  are  of  an  Afh  Colour  underneath, 
and  are  fet  on  the  Branches  without  any  Order ;  the 
Fruit  of  this  Tree  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  Bar- 
badoss  Cedar,  being  broad  at  the  Bafe,  and  diminifhing 
gradually  to  the  Top,  where  it  terminates  in  a  Point,., 
being  upwards  of  two  Inches  long ;  this  has  alfo  a  Co¬ 
lumn,  or  woody  Core,  running  Lengthways  through  the 
Fruit,  to  which  the  winged  Seeds  adhere  as  in  the  two 
former;  but  as  both  their  Fruit  are  fmooth  on  the  Out- 
ftde,  this  differs  from  them,  in  having  five  Angles  run¬ 
ning  from  the  Bafe  upward;  at  each  Angle  the  Fruit, 
when  ripe,  feparates,  and  expofes  the  winged  Seeds, 
which  are  difperfed  by  the  Winds. 

We  have  no  Account  of  the  Wood  of  this  Tree,  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  ufed  for  Building,  or  other  Purpofes,  as  there 
have  been  few  Perfons  of  Curiofity  in  that  Country,, 
the  Cutters  of  Logwood  being  the  chief  People  who  in¬ 
habit  there,  from  whom  there  can  be  little  known  of  the 
Produce.  The  Plants  raifed  from  Seeds  in  England,  have 
made  great  Progrefs  for  the  two  firfl  Years,  but  after¬ 
ward  were  but  flow  of  Growth  ;  for,  in  fix  Years  more, 
they  did  nof  fhoot  fo  much,  as  in  the  firfl  Year  from 
the  Seed,  when  they  grew  more  than  three  Feet  high. 

I  made  feveral  Trials  to  propagate  the  Trees  by  Cut¬ 
tings  and  Layers,  but  without  Succefs  ;  fo  that  by  Seeds, 
feems  to  be  the  only  Method  of  having  them  ;  thefe 
may  be  raifed  and  managed  as  the  two  foregoing  Sorts,, 
and  with  them  conflantly  kept  in  the  Bark  Stove. 

CEDAR  of  BERMUDAS.  See  Juniperus. 

CEDAR  of  CAROLINA.  See  Juniperus. 

CEDAR  of  JAMAICA.  See  Theobroma. 

CEDAR  of  LIBANUS.  to  Larix. 

CEDARS  ofLYCIA,  PHOENICIA  and  VIRGI¬ 
NIA.  See  Juniperus. 

CEIBA.  See  Bombax. 

CELASTRUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  239.  Euonymoides.  Jf- 
nard.  Ac.  R.  Sc.  1716.  The  Staff  Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hatha  J'mall  one  leaved  Empalement,  cut 
into  five  unequal  blunt  Parts.  The  Flower  hath  five  oval 
Petals,  which  are  equal,  and  fpread  open.  It  hath  five 
Stamina  as  long  as  the  Petals,  terminated  by  fmall  Sum¬ 
mits,  and  a  fmall  Germen  with  a  large  Receptacle,  marked 
veith  ten  deep  Channels,  fupporting  a  foort  Style  crowned 
veitb  an  obtufe  trifid  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oval,  blunt,  three  cornered  Capfule ,  opening  in 
three  Cells ,  each  containing  an  oval  fmooth  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Celastrus  inermis,  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  196.  Smooth  Staff  Tree  with  oval  entire 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Euonymus  Virginianus  rotundfo — 
lius,  Capfalis  Coccineis.eleganter  bullatis.  Pink.  Aim.  1 39. 
Round  leaved  Virginia  Spindle  Tree  with  fcarlet  Cap- 
fules,  elegantly  fluded. 

2.  Celastrus  inermis ,  caule  volubili.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.. 
19 6.  Smooth  Staff  Tree  with  a  twining  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Euonymoides  Canadenfis  fcandens  foliis  ferratis.  lf- 
tiard.  Ac.  Reg.  1716.  Climbing  Canada  Baflard  Euony- 

'  mus  with  fawed  Leaves. 

3.  Celastrus  fpinis  ntidis,  ramis  tentibus,  foliis  acu - 

tis. 
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tis.  llort.  Cliff.  72.  Staff  Tree  with  naked  Spines,  taper 
Branches,  and  pointed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Lyciutn  JEthio- 
f'tcum  pyracantbas  foliis.  Hort.  Amjl.  1.  p.  163.  Et bio¬ 
pea  n  Boxthorn  with  Pyracantha  Leaves. 

4.  Celastrus  fpinis  folic fis,  ramis  angulatis,  foliis 
ohtufs.  Hort.  Cliff.  73.  Staff  Tree  with  Leaves  on  the 
Spines,  angular  Branches,  and  o'otufe  Leaves.  Lyciutn 
Portoriccvfe ,  Buxi  foliis  angufioribus.  Fluk.  Aim.  23  4. 
Tab.  202.  f  3.  Boxthorn  with  narrow  Box  Leaves. 

5.  Celastrus  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  nsrvofts ,  alter  nis, 
floribus  J'afciculalis  lateralibus.  Staff  Tree  with  oblong, 
oval,  nervous  Leaves,  placed  alternate,  and  Flowers 
growing  in  Bunches  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches. 
Frutex  lauri  folio  pendulo ,  fruclu  tricocco,  femine  nigra 
fplcndcnte.  Catefb.  Hif.  Carol.  Vol.  I.  The  Red  Wood. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  many 
Parts  of  North  America ,  w'here  is  riles  8  or  io  Feet ;  but 
in  England  there  are  few  of  them  more  than  Half  that 
Height.  It  generally  puts  out  tv/o  or  3  Stems  from  the 
Roof,  which  divide  upward  intofeveral  Branches,  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  brown  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  Leaves  near 
three  Inches  long,  and  2  bread,  placed  alternately  on 
the  Branches;  the  Flowers  come  out  in  loofe  Spikes  at 
the  End  of  the  Branches ;  thefe  are  white,  made  up 
of  five  oval  Petals,  with  a  Germen  in  the'Center,  at¬ 
tended  by  five  Stamina,  when  the  Flowers  fall  oft,  the 
Germen  fwells  to  a  3  cornered  Capfule,  of  a  fcarlet  Co- 
*  lour,  fet  full  of,  fmall  Protuberances;  this  opens  in 
three  Parts,  each  containing  a  hard  oval  Seed,  covered 
with  a  thin  red  Pulp.  This  Shrub  flowers  in  July ,  but 
rarely  produce  Seeds  in  England. 

It  is  propagated  by  Layers,  which  will  take  Root  in 
one  Year;  t-he  young  Branches  only  are  proper  Tor  this 
Purpcfe,  where  there  is  not  any  of  thefe  near  the 
Ground,  the  main  Stalks  fhould  be  drawn  down,  and 
faftened  with  Pegs  to  prevent  their  rifing,  and  the 
young  Shoots  from  them  fhould  be  laid.  The  beft  Time 
for  doing  this  is'  in.  Autumn,  when  they  begin  to  call; 
their  Leaves,  and  in  12  Months  they  will  be  fufficient- 
ly  rooted,  when  they  fhould  be  cut  from  the  old  Plant, 
and  planted  in  a  Nurfery  for  a  Year  or  two  to  get 
Strength,  after  which  they  mull:  be  removed  to  the 
Places  where  they  are  to  remain.  This  Shrub  grows- 
naturally  in  moift  Places,  fo  will  not  thrive  well  in  a 
dry  Soil.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  bears  the  Cold  of  our 
Winters  very  well.  It  is  alfo  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  are  frequently  brought  from  America-,  but  as 
thele  rarely  arrive  here  time  enough  to  fow  before  the 
Spring,  the  Plants  never  come  up  the  firft  Year,  there¬ 
fore  the  Seeds  may  be  fown  either  in  Pots,  or  in  a  Bed  of 
loamy  Earth,  keeping  them  clean  from  W eeds  during 
the  Summer,  and  thofe  in  the  Pots  fhould  be  placed 
in  the  Shade  till  Autumn,  when  the  Pots  fhould  be  plung¬ 
ed  into  the  Ground  in  a  warm  Situation,  or  placed  un¬ 
der  a  common  Frame,  to  prevent- the  Froft  from  pene¬ 
trating  through  the  Side  of  the  Pots;  and  if  the  Surface 
of  the  Ground,  and  Bed  where  the  Seeds  are  fown, 
are  lightly  covered  with  fome  old  Tan  from  a  decayed 
hot  Bed,  it  will  fecure  the  Seeds  from  being  hurt  by  fe- 
vere  Frofts.  In  Spring  the  Plants  will  come  up,  which 
muft  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and,  if  the  Seafon  proves 
dry,  they  fhould  have  Water  now  and  then,  which  will 
greatly  forward  their  Growth.  If  the  Plants  make  good 


Progrefs  the  firft  Summer,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
a  Nurfery  in  Autumn,  otherwife  they  fhould  remain  in 
the  Seed  Bed  till  the  fecond  Year,  when  they  may  be 
treated  as  the  Layers. 

The  2d  Sort  fends  out  feveral  ligneous  Stalks  from  the 
Root,  which  are  flexible,  and  twift  themfelves  about 
whatever  'frees  and  Shrubs  grow  near  them,  or  when 
they  are  at  a  Diftance  from  fuch  Support,  they  twine 
about  each  other,  and  rife  to  the  Height  of  12  or  14 
Feet;  but  when  they  fallen  themfelves  about  Trees 
they  will  grow  much  taller,  but  wherever  this  happens, 
their  Branches  girt  the  Trees  fo  clofely,  as  in  a  few 
Years  will  deftroy  them.  Thefe  are  garnifhed,  with 
oblofig  Leaves,  about  three  Inches  long,  and  near  two 
broad,  which  are  fa  wed  on  their  Edges,  and  placed  al¬ 
ternately  on  the  Branches;  they  are  of  a  lively  green 
above,  and  paler  on  their  under  Side,  having  feveral 
tranfverfe  Nerves  from  the  Middle  to  the  Side.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Bunches  toward  the  End 
of  the  Branches,  which  are  of  an  herbaceous  Colour, 
compofed  of  five  roundifh  Petals ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  roundifh  three  cornered  Capfules,  which  are  red,  and, 
when  ripe,  fpread  open  in  three  Parts,  difclofing  the 
Seeds  in  the  fame  Manner  as  our  common  Spindle  Tree. 

•  This  flowers  about  the  Beginning  of  June,  and  the 
Seeds  generally  ripen  well  in' Englandin  Autumn.  The 
Plants  may  be  propagated  from  the  Seeds,  or  by  Layers, 
as  the  former  Sort ;  it  delights  in  a  ftrong  loamy  Soil, 
rather  moift  than  dry,  and  will  grow  in  Woods  among 
other  Trees  and  Shrubs,  where,  when  tine  Fruit  is  ripe, 
they  make  a  pretty  Appearance.  It  grows  naturally  all 
over  North  America,  and  is  extremely  hardy, 

The  3d  Sort  is  a  Native  of  Ethiopia ,  from  whence  the 
Seeds  were  firft  brought  to  the  Gardens  in  Holland,  where 
the  Plants  were  propagated,  and  have  been  fince  commu¬ 
nicated  to  moll;  of  the  curious  Gardens  in  Europe.  This 
riles  with  an  irregular  Stalk,  about  3  or  4  Feet  high, 
fending  out  feveral  Side  Branches,  covered  with  brown 
Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  Leaves,  about  two  Inches  long, 
and  more  than  Half  an  Inch  broad,  fome  of  which  are 
pointed,  and  others  obtufe;  they  are  ftifF,  of  a  lucid 
green,  and  come  out  irregularly  from  the  Branches; 
thefe  continue  green  thro’  the  Year.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  in  loofe  Tufts, 
many  of  them  arifing  from  one  Point,  ftanding  upon 
long  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  white  Co¬ 
lour,  compofed  of  five  Petals,  which  fpread  open,  and 
five  fpreading  Stamina,  which  furround  a  fwelling  Ger¬ 
men,  fupporting  a  tapering  Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe 
trifid  Stigma;  the  Germen  becomes  an  oval  Fruit,  of  a 
fine  red  Colour,  which  opens  in  3  Cells,  containing  one 
oblong  hard  Seed,  the  other  two  Cells  being  generally 
empty. 

Tli  is  Plant  is  commonly  propagated  by  Cuttings  in 
Europe,  which  is  more  expeditious  than  railing  them 
from  Seeds,  becaufe  they  rarely  come  up  the  firft  Year. 
The  Cuttings  may  be  planted  any  Time  in  Summer; 
but  thofe  which  are  planted  early,  will  have  more  Time 
to  get  Strength  before  Winter.  They  fhould  be  planted 
in  fmall  Pots,  which  will  contain  4  Cuttings  in  each  ; 
the  Earth  of  a  Kitchen  Garden,  well  cultivated,  is  as 
good  as  any  for  this  Purpofe.  The  Pots  fhould  be  t^ien 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  and  fhaded  from  the 
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Sun  every  Day,  and  gently  refrefhed  with  Water  now 
and  then  ;  when  they  have  taken  Root  they  mufl  be  gra¬ 
dually  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  placed  in  a  fheltered  Si¬ 
tuation  till  they  have  obtained  Strength,  when  they 
fhould  be  feparated,  and  planted  each  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled 
with  the  fame  Earth,  then  placed  in  the  Shade  till  they 
have  taken  frefh  Root,  after  which  they  may  be  placed 
with  other  exoticks  in  a  flickered  Situation  till  Autumn, 
when  they  mull  be  houfed  with  Myrtles,  and  require 
the  fame  Treatment. 

This  is  titled  African  Barberry  by  the  ignorant ;  from 
the  Refemblance  of  its  Fruit  to  that  of  the  Barberry. 

The^th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good,  Hope , 
from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  This  rifes  10  or  12 
Feet,  with  a  {lender  ligneous  Stalk,  covered  with  a  light 
Afli-coloured  Bark,  and  full  of  Joints,  armed  with  long 
Spines,  upon  which  grow  many  fmall  Leaves ;  the  Bran¬ 
ches  are  flender,  and  armed  with  the  fame  Spines  at 
every  Joint,  but  the  whole  Plant  is  fo  -weak,  as  to  re¬ 
quire  forne  Support,  without  which  they  would  fall  to 
the  Ground.  The  Leaves  tome  out  in  Clufle'rs,  with¬ 
out  any  order,  fhaped  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  narrow 
Box  Tree,  but  longer,  and  of  a  loofe  Texture  ;  the 
Branches  are  angular,  and  when  young  their  Bark  is 
whitifh.  As  I  have  not  feen  the  Flowers  of  this  Shrub, 
I  can  give  no  farther  Defcription  of  it. 

This  rifes  very  eafily  from  Seeds,  and  the  Plants  make 
great  Progrefs ;  for  I  have  raifed  them  4  Feet  high  in 
two  Years  from  Seeds,  without  any  artificial  Heat ;  and 
fome  of  the  Plants  have  lived  through  two  Winters 
againft  a  South-eafl  Wall,  but  thefe  have  fhed  their 
Leayes  in  Winter,  whereas  thofe  which  were  removed 
into  the  Green-houfe  have  retained  their  Verdure  thro’ 
the  Year. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which  fhould  be 
planted  in  Spring,  and  treated  in  the  Manner  diredled  for 
the  former  Sort ;  or  if  the  young  Shoots  are  laid,  they 
will  take  Root  in  one  Year,  and  may  then  be  trans¬ 
planted  either  into  Pots,  or  againfl  a  good  afpedled 
Wall,  where  I  find  they  will  endure  our  ordinary  Win¬ 
ters  without  any  Protection  ;  efpecially  if  they  are  co¬ 
vered  in  fevere  Frofts  while  young.  Thofe  in  Pots  will 
requirea  little  Shelter  in  Winter,  but  fhouldnct  be  tenderly 
treated,  for  that  will  caufe  them  to  have  weak  Branches, 
nor  will  the  Leaves  have  fo  much  Verdure,  as  when  they 
are  expofed  to  the  open  Air  in  mild  Weather. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama  and  fome 
of  the  Caribee  Ifiands,  from  whence  I  have  feveral  Times 
received  the  Seeds.  This  rifes  with  a  flender  Stem,  about 
18  or  20  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  weak  Branches 
toward  llieTcp,  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  about 
3  Inches  long,  and  near  2  broad,  having  feveral  tranf- 
verfe  Nerves  running  from  the  Middle  to  the  Side,  and 
Hand  alternately  on  tire  Branches.  The  Flowers  come 
out  in  Cluflers  from  one  Point,  on  the  Side  of  the  Bran¬ 
ches,  handing  upon  long  {lender  Foot  Stalks ;  thele  are 
fmall,  white,  and  are  fucceedtd  by  round ifh  3  cornered 
Capfules,  which  have  each  one  roundifh,  fhining,  black 
Seed.  The  Wood,  when  recently  cut,  is  of  a  beautiful 
red  Colour,  but  when  expofed  to  the  Air  fome  Time, 
fades  and  becomes  paler. « 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on 
a  ho?  Bed  in  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  mull  be  each  tranfplantcd  into  a  fmall  Pot, 


filled  with  light  Tandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  and  {haded  till  they  have  taken 
frefh  Root,  then  they  mull  be  treated  as  other  tender 
FxoWcks ;  in  Autumn  they  muft  be  removed  into  the 
Stove,  plunging  them  into  the  Tan  Bed.  During  the 
Winter  Seafon  they  mull  have  but  little  Water,  and  in 
Summer  they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  Air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them,  in  warm  Weather,  but  mull  conllant- 
ly  remain  in  the  Stove.  With  this  Management,  1 
have  raifed  thefe  Plants  18  Feet  high,  which  have  flower¬ 
ed  and  ripened  Seeds. 

CELERY  or  SALARY.  See  Apium. 

CELLS  of  Plants  [of  Cell <e,  Lat.]  are  thofe  Parti¬ 
tions  or  hollow  Places  in  the  Hulks  or  Pods  of  Plants, 
in  which  the  Seed  is  contained. 

CELOSIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  255.  Amarantbus,  Toutn. 
Inf.  R.  H.  234.  Tab.  1 18.  Amaranth. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  is  permanent,  and  compofed  of  three  dry , 
coloured  Leaves.  The  Flower  hath  fve  ereCt,  fjarp-point- 
ed  Petals ,  permanent ,  fiff,  and  fhaped  like  a  Flower  Cup. 
It  hath  a  fmall  NeClariutn  joined  to  the  Border  of  the 
Germen ,  to  which  adhere  the  five  Stamina ,  terminated  by 
turning  Summits.  The  globular  Germen  fupports  an  up¬ 
right  Style,  as  long  as  the  Stamina ,  crowned  with  a  fnfle 
Stigma.  The  Empalement  becomes  a  globular  Capfuls  with 
one  Cell  opening  horizontally  containing  foundif  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Celosia  foliis  lanceolatis,  peduncuhs  angulatis , 
fpied  ovatd-oblongd.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  205.  Celofta  with  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  angular  Foot  Stalks,  and  an  oval  oblong 
Spike.  Amarantbus  fpied  albefcente  habitiore.  Martyn . 
Cent.  Amaranthus  with  a  thick  whitifh  Spike. 

2.  Celosia.  foliis  oblongo-olsatis ,  pedunculis  teretibus 
fubfriatis,  fpied  oblongd.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  205.  Celofta  with 
oblong  oval  Leaves,  taper  flriated  Foot  Stalks,  and  an 
oblong  Spike.  Amaranthus  crifatus.  Camer.  Epit.  Crefl> 
ed  Amaranth,  commonly  called  Cockfcomb. 

3.  Celosia  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis,  paniculd  diffufet 
filiformi.  Flor.  Virg.  144.  Celofta  with  oval  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  and  a  flender  diftufed  Panicle.  This  is  the  Ama¬ 
ranthus  paniculd  flavicante  gracili  holofericed.  Sloan.  Hif. 
Amaranth  with  a  {lender  filky  yellqwifh  Panicle. 

The  ill  Sort  grows  naturally  in  America ,  from  whence 
I  have  frequently  received  the  Seeds.  This  rifes  with  an 
upright  Stalk  about  two  Feet  high,  which  is  garnifhed 
with  long  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  ending  in  Points,  of  a 
pale  Colour  ;  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  being  4  or  5  Inches 
long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  but  they 
diminifh  gradually  in  their  Size  upward.  Toward  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Stalk,  there  are  a  few  Side  Branches 
fent  out  which  {land  eredl ;  each  of  which  is  termina¬ 
ted  by  a  flender  Spike  of  Flowers,  and  the  principal  Stalk 
is  terminated  by  one  which  is  much  larger;  this  is  two 
or  three  Inches  long,  and  about  as  thick  as  a  Man’s  mid¬ 
dle  Finger,  the  whole  Spike  being  of  a  fllvery  Colour. 
But  there  is  a  Variety  of  this,  with  flender  pyramidal 
Spikes,  intermixed  with  red  toward  the  Top,  the  Seeds 
of  which  I  received  from  Dr.  Linnaeus,  by  the  above 
Title,  but  I  am  inclinable  to  think  it  is  different  from 
that  which  was  figured  by  Dr.  Martyn  in  his  Decades  of 
rare  Plants,  which  I  have  cultivated  many  Years  in  the 
Cbelfea  Garden, and  have  never  found  it  varv.  The  Spike 
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of  this  is  much  thicker  than  that  of  Ltnnaus’s ,  and  is  of 
equal  Size  the  whole  Length,  whereas  his  diminifhes  al- 
moA  to  a  Point  at  the  Top,  and  the  Colour  of  both  are 
very  different;  but  as  I  have  had  but  one  year’s  Trial 
of  Li  mucus' s,  fo  I  cannot  tell  how  that  may  alter  in 
Time.  This  Sort  is  annual  like  the  other  Amaranths, 
and  requires  the  fame  Culture. 

The  cd  Sort  is  well  known,  by  its  common  Appella¬ 
tion  of  Cockfcomb ;  which  was  given  to  it  from  the 
Form  of  its  creffed  Head  of  Flowers,  refembling  a  Ccckf- 
comb  ;  of  this  there  are  many  Varieties,  which  differ  in 
their  Form,  Magnitude  and  Colours;  but  as  they  vary 
from  Seeds,  are  not  enumerated  as  diftinct  Species.  I 
have  railed  great  Varieties  of  thefe  from  Seeds  which 
came  from  China ,  but  have  generally  found  them  alter 
in  a  few  Years,  notwithftanding  great  Care  has  been 
taken,  in  the  faving  their  Seeds:  The  principal  Colours 
of  their  Heads  are  red,  purple,  yellow,  and  white  ;  but  I 
have  had  fome,  whole  Heads  have  been  variegated  with 
2  or  3  Colours.  I  alfo  railed  fome  from  Seeds  which  I 
received  from  Fcrfiay  whole  Heads  were  divided  like  a 
Plume  cf  Feathers,  which  were  of  a  beautiful  fcarlet 
Colour  ;.  but  thefe  in  a  few  Years  degenerated  :  There¬ 
fore  I  fliall  include  all  the  different  Varieties  of  Cockf- 
ccmb,  under  this  general  Title. 

The  Seeds  of  the  3d  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Jamaica. 
This  grows  naturally  in  mod  of  the  Sugar  Iflands :  It 
rifes  with  a  weak  Stalk  near  4  Feet  high,  garnifhed 
with  oblong  pointed  Leaves,  Handing  oppofite  at  each 
Joint,  and  pretty  far  afunder.  The  Flowers  come  out 
in  loofe  Panicles  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  and  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches:  Thefe  are  divided  into  a  great 
Number  of  very  {lender  jSpikes,  of  a  pale  yellow,  {Lin¬ 
ing  with  a  glofs  like  Silk.  The  Plants  of  this  perifhed  in 
Autumn,  without  perfecting  their  Seeds. 

In  order  to  have  large  fine  Amaranths,  great  Care 
fhould  be  taken  in  the  Choice  -of  the  Seeds,  for  if  they 
are  not  carefully  collected,  the  whole  Expence  and 
Trouble  of  raifmg  them  will  be  loft.  When  you  are 
provided  with  good  Seeds,  they  muff  be  fown  on  a  hot 
Bed  (which  fhould  have  been  prepared  a  few  Days  before, 
that  the  violent  Pleat  may  be  abated)  about  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  March  ;  and  in  about  a  Fortnight’s  time  (if  the 
Bed  is  in  good  Temper)  the  Plants  will  rife  ;  but  as  they 
are  tender  when  they  firft  appear,  fo  they  require  great 
Care  for  a  few  Days  till  they  get  Strength  ;  firff ,  in  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  due  Proportion  of  Air,  to  prevent  their  draw¬ 
ing  up  weak,  and  next,  to  keep  them  from  Moiffure  ; 
for  a  fmall  Share  of  Moiffure  will  caufe  their  tender 
Stems  to  rot  :  In  lowing  the  Seeds,  care  fhould  be  taken 
not  to  put  them  too  clofe,  for  when  the  Plants  come  up 
in  Cinders,  they  frequently  fpoil  each  other,  for  want 
of  Room  to  grow  :  In  a  Fortnight  or  three  YVeeks  time, 
the  Plants  will  be  fit  to  remove,  when  you  muff  pre¬ 
pare  another  hot  Bed,  covered  with  good  rich  light 
Earth,  about  4  Inches  thick;  which  fhould  be  made  a 
few  Days,  that  it  may  have  a  proper  Temperature  of 
Heat ;  then  raife  up  the  young  Plants  with  your  Fin¬ 
ger,  fo  as  not  to  break  off  the  tender  Roots,  and  prick 
them  into  your  new  hot  Bed  about  4  Inches  Diftance 
every  YVay,  giving  them  a  gentle  Watering  to  fettle  the 
Earth  to  their  Roots:  But  in  doing  this,  be  very  cautious 
not  to  bear  the  young  Plants  down  to  the  Ground  by 


hafly  watering,  which  rarely  rife-  again,  or  at  Icaft  fo  as 
to  recover  their  former  Strength  in  a  long  Time,  but 
very  often  rot  in  the  Stems,  and  die  quite  away. 

After  the  Plants  are  transplanted,  they  muff  be  fercen- 
ed  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  frefh  Root ;  but  as 
there  is  generally  a  great  Steam  rifing  from  the  Fermen¬ 
tation  of  the  Dung,  which  condenfes  on  the  Glaffes,  and 
dropping  on  the  Plants,  very  frequently  deffroys  them; 
fo  the  Glafles  fhould  be  frequently  turned  in  the  Day¬ 
time,  whenever  the  Weather  will  permit;  but  if  the 
Weather  happens  to  prove  bad,  that  you  cannot  turn 
your  Glaffes,  it  will  be  of  great  Service  to  your  Plants, 
to  wipe  off  all  the  Moiffure  2  or  3  Times  a  Day  with  a 
woollen  Cloth.  When  your  Plants  are  firmly  rooted, 
and  begin  to  grow,  you  muff  obferve  to  give  them  Air 
every  Day  (more  or  lefs,  as  the  Weather  is  cold  or  hot) 
to  prevent  their  drawing  up  too  faff,  which  greatly 
weakens  their  Stems. 

In  about  three  YVeeks  or  a  Month  thefe  Plants  will 
have  grown  fo  as  to  meet,  and  will  ftand  in  need  of 
another  hot  Bed,  which  fhoflld  be  of  a  moderate  Tam¬ 
per,  and  covered  with  the  fame  rich  Earth  about  fix 
Inches  thick,  in  which  they  fnould  planted  (obferving  to 
take  them  up  with  as  much  Earth  about  their  Roots  as 
poffible)  at  7  or  8  Inches  Diffance  every  YVay,  giving 
them  fome  Water  to  fettle  the  Earth  about  their  Roots; 
but  be  very  careful  not  to  water  them  heavily,  fo  as  to 
bear  down  the  Plants,  and  keep  them  fhaded  in  the 
Heat  of  the  Day,  until  they  have  taken  frefh  Roots, 
and  be  fure  to  refrefh  them  often  (but  gently)  with 
Water,  and  give  them  Air  in  Proportion  to  the  Heat 
of  the  Weather,  covering  the  Glaffes  with  Mats  every 
Night,  left  the  Cold  chill  your  Beds,  and  flop  the  Growth 
of  the  Plants. 

In  the  Beginning  of  May  you  muff  provide  another 
hot  Bed,  which  fhould  be  covered  with  a  deep  Frame, 
that  your  Plants  may  have  Room  to  grow  :  Upon  this 
hot  Bed,  you  muff  let  as  many  three-penny  Pots  as  can 
{land  within  the  Compafs  of  the  Frame;  thefe  Pots  muff 
be  filled  with  good  rich  Earth,  and  the  Cavities  between 
each  Pot  filled  up  with  any  common  Earth,  to  prevent 
the  Heat  of  the  Bed  from  evaporating,  and  filling  the 
Frame  with  noxious  Steams;  then,  with  a  Trowel,  or 
fome  fuch  Inftrument,  take  up  your  Plants  (from  the 
the  former  hot  Bed)  with  as  much  Earth  as  poffible  to 
the  Roots,  and  Place  each  fingle  Plant  in  the  Middle  of 
one  of  the  Pots,  filling  the  Pot  up  with  the  Earth  be¬ 
fore  deferibed,  and  fettle  it  clofe  to  the  Root  of  the 
Plant  with  your  Hands ;  water  them  gently,  as  before, 
and  {hade  them  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day  from  the  Vio¬ 
lence  of  the  Sun,  by  covering  the  Glaffes  with  Mats ; 
refrefh  them  often  with  Water,  and  give  them  a  good 
Quantity  of  Air  in  the  Day-time. 

In  about  3  YVeeks  more,  thefe  Plants  will  have  grown 
to  a  confiderable  Size  and. Strength,  fo  that  you  muff  now 
raife  the  Glafles  very  much  in  the  Day-time  ;  and  when 
the  Air  is  foft,  and  the  Sun  clouded,  draw  off  the  Glafles, 
and  expofe  them  to  the  open  Air,  and  repeat  this  as  often 
as  the  Weather  will  permit,  which  will  harden  them  by 
Degrees,  to  be  removed  abroad  into  the  Places  where 
they  are  to  remain  the  whole  Seafon  :  But  it  is  not  ad- 
vifeable  to  fet  thefe  out,  until  a  Week  in  July,  obferving 
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to  do  It  when  the  Air  is  perfe&ly  foft,  and  it  poflible, 
in  a  gentle  fhower  of  Rain. 

Let  them  at  firft  be  fet  near  the  Shelter  of  a  Hedge 
for  2  or  3  Days,  to  fcreen  them  from  the  jViolence  of 
the  Sun,  and  ftrong  Winds,  to  which  they  mufl  be  inured 
by  Degrees :  Thefe  Plants,  when  grown  to  a  good  Sta¬ 
ture,  perfpire  very  freely,  and  mutt  be  every  Day  re- 
frethed  with  Water,  if  the  Weather  proves  hot  and  dry, 
otherwife  they  will  hunt,  and  never  produce  their  Plumes 
fo  fine  as  they  would  do  if  taken  care  of. 

This  is  the  proper  Management  to  have  fine  Ama¬ 
ranths  ;  which,  if  rightly  followed,  and  the  Kinds  are 
good,  in  a  favourable  Seafon,  will  produce  wonderful 
large  fine  Flowers,  and  are  the  greateh  Ornament  to  a 
good  Garden  for  upwards  of  two  Months :  By  this  Me¬ 
thod,  I  have  had  Plants  5  or  6  Feet  high,  with  Crehs 
near  a  Foot  in  Breadth  ;  and  I  am  perfuaded,  if  the  Kind 
is  good,  (and  no  Want  of  Dung,  or  Conveniencies)  in  a 
kindly  Seafon,  they  will  grow  much  larger. 

In  the  Beginning  of  September ,  the  Amaranths  will 
have  formed  their  Seeds,  when  you  mull:  make  Choice 
of  the  larged;  mod  beautiful,  and  lead  branching  Plants 
of  each  Kind  for  Seed;  which  you  ihould  remove  un¬ 
der  Shelter,  (if  the  Weather  proves  wet,  or  the  Nights 
frody)  that  the  Seeds  may  be  maturely  ripened;  in  the 
Choice,  be  fure  never  to  take  any  Seeds  from  Side  Bran¬ 
ches,  nor  the  Neck  of  the  Plume,  but  fuch  only  as  are 
produced  in  the  Middle  thereof,  which  in  many  Plants, 
perhaps,  may  be  but  a  final]  Quantity;  but  I  do  allure 
you,  it  is  thofe  only  you  can  depend  upon,  to  have  your 
Kinds  good  the  fucceeding  Year. 

CELSIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  675.  Verba  feum.  ' Tourn . 
Inji.  R.  H.  146.  This  Name  was  given  to  this  Plant  in 
Honour  of  Dr.  Olaus  Celfus,  Profefi'or  of  Philofophy  and 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Upfal ,  in  Sweden,  by  Dr. 
Linnaus.  We  have  no  Englijh  Name  for  it. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  an  obtufe  permanent  Empalement ,  which  is  as 
long  as -the  Petals ,  divided  at  the  'Top  into  jive  Parts.  The 
Flower  is  of  cm  Leaf ,  with  a  very  jhort  Lube,  Spread  open 
above,  and  cut  into  five  unequal  Parts  ;  the  two  upper 
being  J'mall,  and  the  under  larger.  It  bath  four  hairy  Sta¬ 
mina,  which  incline  toward  the  upper  Segments  of  the  Petal, 
two  of  which  are  longer  than  the  Petal and  two  arc  of 
the  fame  Length,  terminated  by  fmalL  roundifh  Summits. 
In  the  Center  is  ftuated  a  round ijb  Germen,  fupporting  a 
fender  Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen 
afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  Capfule  comprtffed  at  the 
Top ,  fitting  upon  the  Empalement ,  and  hath  two  Cells 
which  are  filled  with  /wall  angular  Seeds. 

There  is  hut  one  Species  of  this  Genus  known,  uz, 

CeLSTA  folia  duplieato-pinnntis.  Elort.  Cliff.  321.  Crlfa 
with  double  winged  Leaves.  This  is  the  Verba feum  orien- 
tale  Sophia  folio.  Tourn.  Cor.  8.  Eadern  Mullein  with  a 
Flixweed  Leaf. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Armenia ,  from  whence 
Dr.  Tourncfort  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at 
Paris ,  where  they  fucceeded,  and  it  hath  been  dnee 
communicated  to  mod  Parts  of  Europe.  In  its  natural 
Place  of  Growth,  this  is  an  Annual,  but  in  England  it 
will  rarely  ripen  its  Seeds,  unlefs  the  Plants  come  up  in 
Aufcimn  and  live  through  the  Winter. 

It  fends  out  many  oblong  Leaves,  finely  divided  aimed 


to  the  Mid-rib  on  both  Sides;  thefe  lie  flat  cn  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Ground,  and  from  the  Center  arifes  a 
roundifh  herbaceous  Stalk  near  two  Feet  high,  gar- 
n idled  the  whole  Length  with  Leaves  of  the  fame 
Shape,  but  diminidiing  in  their  Size  gradually  to  the 
'Pop :  Thefe  are  placed  alternately,  and  at  the  Foot  Stalk 
of  each,  come  out  the  Flowers,  more  than  Half  the 
Length  of  the  Stalk,  which  are  of  an  Iron  Colour  on 
their  Outfide,  but  pale  yellow  within,  fpreading  open 
like  thofe  of  the  common  Mullein ,  but  not  fo  regular  ; 
the  diort  'Lube  being  turned  downward,  and  the  lower 
Segments  being  larger  than  the  upper,  and  the  Stamina 
being  unequal,  has  occaftoned  Linnaeus  to  remove  it  to 
his  ringent  Flowers.  The  Seed  Veflel  is  round,  com- 
prefied,  and  hath  turn  Cells  filled  with  fmall  Seeds.  It 
flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September:  If 
the  Seeds  are  fown  on  a  warm  dry  Border  as  foon  as  they 
are  ripe,  the  Plants  will  come  up  and  live  through  the 
Winter,  provided  the  Soil  is  poor,  for  in  rich  Ground 
they  are  apt  to  grow  rank,  and  then  they  are  generally 
dedroyed  by  the  early  Frods,  or  rot  with  much  wet. 
When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  require  no  other  Care 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin  them  if 
too  clofe  ;  for  they  do  not  bear  removing  well,  fo  diould 
be  fown  where  they  are  intended  to  remain. 

I  have,  fometimes  when  the  Seafons  have  proved 
warm,  had  ripe  Seeds  from  Plants  fown  in  the  Spring; 
but  this  cannot  be  depended  on,  therefore  it  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  raife  the  Plants  in  Autumn. 

CELTIS  Tourn.  Injl.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  Lotus  Arbor.  Raij. 
Meth.  The  Lotc  or  Nettle  Tree,  in  French  Micocoulicr. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  hermaphrodite  Flowers  on  the  fame 
Tree:  The  hermaphrodite  Flowers  are  ftngle,  and  fttuated 
above  tfe  male.  The  Empalement  of  the  hermaphrodite 
Flower  is  divided  into  five  Parts ,  in  which  there  ere  no 
Petals ,  but  5  fort  Stamina  terminated  by  thick  quadran¬ 
gular  Summits,  which  have  4  Furrows.  In  the  Center  is 
fituated  an  oval  Germen,  fupporting  1  reflexed  Styles  crown¬ 
ed  by  a  fugle  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  round  Berry 
with  one  Cell ,  inch  fug  a  roundifh  Nut.  The  male  Flowers 
have  their  Empalement s  divided  into  fix  Parts,  and  no  Ger 
men  or  Style,  but  in  other  Parts  like  the  hermaphrodite. 

The  Species  arc, 

1.  Celt i $  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis,  ferratis ,  ner¬ 
ve  fs.  Nettle  Tree  with  Spear-diaped  pointed  Leaves, 
which  are  veined  and  fawed  on  their  Edges.  Celtis  fruCiu 
nigricante.  Tourn.  Injl.  61  2.  LoteTree  with  a  black  Fruit. 

2.  Celtis  foliis  oblique-ovatis,  ferratis,  acuminatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1044.  Nettle  Tree  with  oblique,  oval 
Leaves,  which  are  pointed  and  fawed  on  their  Edges. 
'Phis  is  the  Celtis  fruCiu  ob/cure  pur  pur  af cent  e.  Tourn.  Injl. 
R.  PI.  6 12.  Lote  Tree  with  a  dark  purple  Fruit. 

3.  Celtis  foliis  ovato-cordatis,  denliculaiis ,  petiolis 
brevibus.  Nettle  'Free  with  oval  Heart-ihaped  Leaves, 
(lightly  indented,  and  lhort  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the 
Celtis  orientalis  minor,  foliis  tninonbus  it?  crafforibus , 
fruCiu jlavo.  Inf.  Cor.  42.  Smaller  Eaflern  Lote  'Free, 
with  fmailer  and  thicker  Leaves,  and  a  yellow  Fruit. 

4.  Celtis  foliis  obhngo-ovatis,  obtufs,  nervofs ,  ja¬ 
pe  ml  glabris ,  fubtus  aureis.  Nettle  Tree  with  oblong, 
ova!  obtufe,  nervous  Leaves,  which  arc  fmooth  on  their 
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upper  Surface,  and  of  a  Gold  Colour  beneath.  STHis  Is 
the  Celt  is  foliis  Citrii  fuhtus  aurco ,  fruBu  rubro.  Plum. 
Cat.  t8.  Lote  Tree  wi;h  Citron  Leaves,  of  a  Gold  Co¬ 
lour  on  their  under  Side,  and  a  red  Fruit. 

The  i  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France, 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  where  it  is  one  of  the  largeft  Trees 
of  thofe  Countries :  Yet  this  is  not  fo  plenty  in  England 
as  the  id,  nor  do  I  remember  to  have  feen  but  two  large 
Trees  of  this  Sort  in  the  Englifh  Gardens ;  one  of  which 
was  formerly  growing  in  the  Biilaop  of  London's  Gar¬ 
den  at  Fulham,  but  was  cut  down  fome  Years  paft,  with 
many  other  curious  exotick  Trees,  which  were  there 
growing  in  great  Perfedtion :  The  other  was  in  the 
Garden  of  Dr.  Hoc  dale  at  Enfield,  which  was  (landing  a 
few  Years  ago,  when  I  paid  a  Vifit  to  that  Place;  it 
had  frequently  produced  Fruit,  but  was  never  propaga¬ 
ted  in  this  Country  ;  nor  were  there  any  young  Plants 
in  the  Gardens,  till  about  8  Years  ago,  when  I  procur¬ 
ed  fome  of  the  Fruit  from  Italy ,  which  I  communicated 
to  feveral  of  my  Friends. 

This  Tree  rifes  with  an  upright  Stem,  to  the  Height 
of  40  or  50  Feet,  fending  out  many  (lender  Branches 
upward,  which  have  a  fmooth  dark  coloured  Bark,  with 
fome  Spots  of  gray  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves 
placed  alternately,  near  4  Inches  long,  and  2  broad  in 
the  Middle,  ending  in  long  fharp  Points,  and  deeply  faw- 
ed  on  their  Edges  ;  having  feveral  tranfverfe  Veins, 
•which  are  prominent  on  their  under  Side.  The  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  all  along  the 
Branches ;  they  have  a  male  and  an  hermaphrodite  Flow¬ 
er,  generally  at  the  fame  Place,  the  male  Flowers  being 
fituated  above  the  others :  Thefe  have  no  Petals  but  a 
green  herbaceous  Empalement,  fo  make  no  Figure  ;  they 
come  out  in  Spring,  at  the  fame  time  the  Leaves  make 
their  firft  Appearance;  and  generally  decay  before  the 
Leaves  have  grown  to  half  their  Magnitude.  After  the 
Flowers  are  paft,  the  Germen  of  the  hermaphrodite 
Flowers,  becomes  a  round  Berry  about  the  Size  of  a  Pea, 
which,  when  ripe,  is  black. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  :  It  de¬ 
lights  in  a  moift  rich  Soil,  in  which  it  becomes  a  very 
large  Tree.  This  rifes  with  a  ftrait  Stem,  which  in  young 
Trees  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  dark  Colour,  but  as  they  ad¬ 
vance  it  becomes  rougher  and  of  a  lighter  Colour.  The 
Branches  are  much  diffufed  on  every  Side,  garnithed  with 
oblique,  oval  Leaves,  ending  in  long  Points,  and  fawed 
on  their  Edges  ;  they  are  placed  alternately  on  the  Bran¬ 
ches,  with  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Fjpwers  come 
out  oppoftte  to  the  Leaves,  upon  long  Foot  Stalks;  the 
male  Flowers  (landing  above  the  hermaphrodite  as  in 
the  other  Species;  after  thefe  decay,  the  hermaphrodite 
Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Berries,  which  are 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  and  when  ripe,  are 
of  a  dark  purple  Colour.  This  Tree  flowers  in  May , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  October.  Of  this  Sort  there  are 
feveral  large  Trees  in  the  Engliflo  Gardens,  fome  of  which 
produce  great  Quantities  of  Fruit  annually,  which  in 
favourable  Seafons  come  to  Maturity,  fo  that  from  their 
Seeds  Plants  have  been  raifed;  and  there  are  few  Years, 
iu  which  there  is  not  Fruit  of  this  Sort  fent  from  Ame¬ 
rica,  whereby  it  is  now7  become  common  in  the  EngliJlj 
Nurferies. 

This  Tree  is  late  in  putting  out  in  Spring,  continues 


as  long  in  Beauty  in  Autumn,  for  it  is  the  latefl  in  fading, 
of  any  of  the  deciduous  Trees  ;  nor  do  the  Leaves  alter 
their  Colour  long  before  they  fall,  but  continue  in  full 
Verdure,  till  within  a  few  Days  of  their  dropping  off; 
and,  fo  foon  as  they  begin  to  fall,  the  Trees  will  in  few 
Days  be  quite  deftitute  of  Leaves,  fo  that  the  Litter 
which  their  Leaves  occafion,  may  be  fooner  cleared 
away,  than  that  of  any  other  deciduous  Tree.  There  is 
little  Beauty  of  the  Flowers  or  Fruit  of  this  Tree ;  but, 
as  the  Branches  are  well  clothed  with  Leaves,  of  a  fine 
green  Colour,  the  Trees,  when  mixed  with  others  in 
Wilderneffes,  make  a  pleafing  Variety  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Seafon.  The  Wood  being  tough  and  pliable,  is 
efteemed  by  Coachmakers  for  the  Frames  of  their 
Carriages. 

The  3d  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Tour ne fort  in  Armenia , 
who  fent  the  Fruit  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris  where 
they  fucceeded,  and  the  Trees  there  raifed,  have  pro¬ 
duced  Fruit  for  feveral  Years,  fo  that  mod  of  the  curi¬ 
ous  Gardens  in  Europe  have  been  furnifhed  with  it  from 
thence. 

It  rifes  with  a  Stem  about  ro  or  12  Feet  high,  divid¬ 
ing  into  many  Branches,  which  fpread  horizontally  on 
every  Side,  and  have  a  fmooth  greenifh-  Bark  ;  they  are 
garnifhed  with  Leaves  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  Jong, 
and  near  an  Inch  broad,  inclining  to  a  Heart-fhape,  but 
are  oblique,  one  of  the  Ears  of  the  Bafe  being  fmaller 
and  lower  than  the  other  ;  they  are  of  a  thicker  Tex¬ 
ture  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  and  of  a  paler 
green  ;  they  are  placed  alternate  on  the  Branches,  and 
have  fliort  Foot  Stalks ;  the  Flowers  come  out  from 
the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves,  as  the  former,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  oval  yellow  Berries,  which,  when  fully  ripe, 
turn  of  a  darker  Colour.  The  Wood  is  very  white. 

Thefe  Trees  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  (hould  be 
fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  when  they  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  that  Seafon  ;  for  thefe  frequently  come  up  the 
following  Spring :  whereas  thofe  which  are  fown  in 
the  Spring  will  not  come  up  till  12  Months  after  ;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  the  beft  way  to  fow  them  in  Pots  or  Tubs,  that 
they  may  be  eafily  removed  ;  for  thofe  which  are  fown 
in  the  Spring,  fhould  be  placed  in  the  fhade  in  Summer, 
and  conftantly  kept  clean  from  Weeds;  but  in  Autumn 
they  fhould  be  placed  in  a  warm  Situation,  plunging  the 
Pots  into  the  Ground,  and  if  they  are  covered  over  with 
a  little  Tan  from  a  decayed  hot  Bed,  it  will  prevent  the 
Froft  from  penetrating  the  Earth  to  injure  the  Seeds  ;  if 
thefe  Pots  are  placed  on  a  gentle  hot  Bed,  it  will 
greatly  forward  the  Vegetation  of  the  Seeds,  whereby 
the  Plants  will  have  more  Time  to  get  Strength  before 
the  Winter  :  But  when  the  Plants  appear  above  Ground 
they  muft  have  a  large  Share  of  Air,  otherwife  they  will 
draw  up  weak  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  Weather  is  warm, 
they  muft  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air;  and,  in  Summer, 
they  muft  be  conftantly  kept  clean  from  Weeds  ;  if  the 
Seafon  proves  dry,  they  will  require  Water  two  or  three 
times  a  Week.  In  Autumn  it  will  be  proper  to  remove 
the  Pots,  and  place  them  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame,  to 
flielter  them  from  (evere  Froft;  or  where  there  is  not 
that  Convenience,  the  Pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  the 
Ground,  near  a  Wall  or  Hedge ;  as  the  Plants,  when 
young,  are  full  of  Sap,  and  tender,  the  early  Fr^fts  in 
Autumn  frequently  kill  the  upper  Part  of  their  Shoots; 
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therefore  they  fhould  be  either  covered  with  Mats,  or  a 
little  Straw  or  Peas  Haulm  laid  over  them. 

The  following  Spring  the  Plants  fhould  be  taken  out 
out  of  the  Seed  Pots,  and  planted  in  the  full  Ground  : 
This  fhould  be  done  about  the  Middle  or  iattcr  End  of 
March ,  when  the  Danger  ot  the  Froft  is  over  ;  there¬ 
fore  a  Bed  or  two  fhould  be  prepared  (according  to  the 
Number  of  Plants  raifed)  in  a  fheltered  Situation;  and, 
in  a  gentle  loamy  Soil.  The  Ground  muft  be  well  trench¬ 
ed,  and  cleared  from  the  Roots  of  bad  Weeds,  and 
when  levelled,  fhould  be  marked  out  in  Lines  at  a  Foot 
Didance  ;  then  the  Plants  fhould  be  carefully  turned  out 
of  the  Pots,  and  Separated,  fo  as  not  to  tear  their  Roots, 
•and  planted  in  the  Lines  at  6  Inches  afunder,  preiling 
the  Earth  down  clofe  to  the  Roots.  If  the  Ground  is 
very  dry  when  they  are  planted,  and  no  Appearance  of 
Rain,  it  will  be  proper  to  water  the  Beds,  to  fettle  the 
Earth  to  the  Roots  ;  and  after  this,  if  the  Surface  is  co¬ 
vered  with  Home  old  Tan,  or  rotten  Dung,  it  will  keep 
the  Ground  moiil,  and  prevent  the  drying  Winds  from 
penetrating  to  the  Roots  of  the  Plants. 

The  following  Summer  it  will  be  neceflary  to  keep 
them  conftantly  clean  from  Weeds  ;  but  after  the  Plants 
are  edablilhed  in  the  Ground,  they  will  not  require  any 
Water,  efpecially  toward  the  latter  Part  of  Summer,  for 
that  will  occahon  their  late  Growth,  whereby  they 
will  be  in  great  Danger  of  iuffering  by  the  Autumn 
F  roils  ;  for  the  more  any  of  thefe  young  Trees  are  flop¬ 
ped  in  their  Growth  by  Drought  towards  Autumn,  the 
firmer  will  be  their  Texture,  fo  better  able  to  bear 
the  Cold. 

The  Plants  may  remain  in  thefe  nurfery  Beds,  two 
Years,  by  which  Time  they  will  have  obtained  fufficient 
Strength  to  be  tranfplantcd  where  they  are  dellgned  to 
remain,  becaufe  thefe  Plants  extend  their  Roots  wide 
every  Way,  fo  that  if  they  fland  long  in  the  Nurfery, 
their  Roots  will  be  cut  in  removing,  which  will  be  a 
great  Prejudice  to  their  future  Growth. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open 
Air  in  England,  after  they  are  become  llrong  ;  but  for 
the  two  firil  Winters  after  they  come  up  from  Seeds, 
they  require  a  little  Prote&ion,  efpcially  the  3d  Sort, 
which  is  tenderer  than  either  of  the  former.  The  young 
Plants  of  this  Sort  frequently  have  'variegated  Leaves, 
but  thofe  are  more  tender  than  the  plain  leaved. 

*The  4th  Sort  was  fir ll  difeovered  by  Plurnier, in  the  French 
Iflands  ;  it  was  alfo  found  in  'Jamaica,  by  Dr.  Houfoun, 
who  fent  the  Seeds  to  England.  This  rifes  with  a  ilrait 
Trunk,  near  20  Feet  high  covered  with  a  gray  Bark,  di¬ 
vided  into  many  Branches  upward,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  Leaves  near  4  Inches  long,  and  two  and  a  Half 
broad,  rounded  at  their  Extremity,  of  a  thick  Texture, 
very  fmooth  on  their  upper  Surface,  and  on  their  under 
Side  of  a  lucid  Gold  Colour,  placed  alternately  on  the 
Branches.  The  Fruit  is  round  and  red,  but  the  Flowers 
I  have  not  feen. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  rarely  come  up  the  firft  Year, 
fo  fhould  be  fowed  in  Pots,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed 
in  the  Stove,  and  remain  till  the  Plants  come  up.  Thefe 
Plants  m-uft  be  conftantly.  kept  in  the  Bark  Stove,  and 
treated  as  other  tender  Exoticks. 

CENTAUR  E  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  8  So.  Centaur  him 
majus.  Pourn.  Inf ,  Jacca  Pourn.  443.  Cyanus  Pourn.  44.5. 
Greater  Centaury ,  Knapweed,.  Blue  Bottle,  &c. 


The  Char  adders  are, 

It  bath  a  compound  Flower,  whofe  Dijk  is  compofed  of  many 
hermaphrodite  Florets,  and  tbs  Border  or  Rays  of  female 
Florets,  which  arc  larger  and  loofer.  :  thefe  are  included  in 
a  common,  roundijb,  fcaly  Empale ment  ;  the  hermaphrodite 
Florets  have  narrow  Pubes,  f welling  at  the  Pop,  and  cut 
into  five  Farts  ;  thefe  have  five  Port  hairy  Stc.mina,  ternr- 
nated  by  cylindrical  Summits:  Phe  Gertnen  is  fiiuated under 
the  Petal,  f upporting  a  fender  Style,  crowned  with  an  cb- 
tufe  Stigma,  t  he  German  becomes  a  /ingle  Seed  fout  up  in 
the  Empale  me  nt .  Phe  female  Florets  have  a  fender  Pv.be, 
but  expands  above ,  where  it  is  enlarged,  and  cut  into  five 
unequal  Parts  ;  the  fie  are  barren. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cent  A  urea  caiycibus  inermibus  globofis,  fiquamis 
viucronatis,  foil  is  pinnatis  decurrentibus  fubtus  argenteis. 
Centaury  with  a  globular  Empalement  without  Spines, 
fharp  pointed  Scales,  and  winged  running  Leaves  white 
underneath.  This  is  the  Centaurium  foliis  cinaree.  Ccr- 
nut.  72.  Centaury  with  Artichoke  Leaves. 

2.  Cent AU REA  caiycibus  inermibus,  fiquamis  ovatis 
obt ufts,  foliis  pinnatis  glabris  integer rimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  42 1. 
Centaury  with  an  Empalement  without  Spines,  oval  cb- 
tuie  Scales,  and  fmooth  winged  Leaves,  which  are  en¬ 
tire.  T  his  is  the  Centaurium  alpittum  luteum.  C.  B.  F. 

1 17.  Yellow  alpine  Centaury. 

3.  CentaureA  caiycibus  inermibus ,  fiquamis  ovatis , 
foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  ferratis  decurrentibus.  Hort .  Cliff'. 
421.  Centaury  with  an  Empalement  without  Spines,  oval 
Scales,  and  winged  Leaves,'  whofe  Lobes  are  fawed,  and 
run  along  the  Mid-rib.  This  is  the  Centaurium  majus , 
folio  in  lacinias  plures  divifo.  C.  B.  F.  117.  Greater  Cen¬ 
taury  with  a  Leaf  divided  into  many  Parts. 

4.  CeNTAU R.E  a  caiycibus  fquamofts,  foliis-  indjvifts-  in- 
tegerrimis- decurrentibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  121.  Centaury  with, 
a  fcaly  Empalement,  and  undivided  entire  Leaves,  run¬ 
ning  along  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Centaurium  majus  ori¬ 
entate  ereftym,  glqfi  folio,  fore  luteo.  Pourn.  Cor.  32. 
Com.  rar.  Plant.  39.  Upright,  Eaftern,  greater  Centaury 
with  a  woad  Leaf,  and  a  yellow  Flower. 

5.  Centaurea  caiycibus  cilratis  oblongis,  foliis  pinna- 
tfidis  lincaribus  integer  rimis.  Prod.  Leyd.  140.  Centaury 
with  oblong  hairy  Empalements,  and  winged  pointed 
Leaves,  which  are  very  narrow,  and  entire.  Steebe  incana, 
cyano  fimilis  tenuifslia.  C.  B.  P.  Ploary  Stacbe  with  the 
Appearance  of  Blue  Bottle,  and  a  narrow  Leaf. 

6.  Centaurea  caiycibus  fquamofts,  foliis  tomentofs , 
radicalibus  lanccolatis,  caulinis  pinnatifidis  caule  fimplici. 
Prod.  Lryd.  142.  Centaury  with  a  fcaly  Empalement, 
woolly  Leaves,  thofe  near  the  Root  being  Spear  fhaped, 
thofe  on  the  Stalk  pointed,  and  a  fingle  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Centaurium  majus  incanum,  bundle,  capite pini.  Pourn. 
Iv.fi.  R.  H.  469.  Dwarf,  hoary,  greater  Centaury ,  with 
a  Head  like  a  Pine  Cone. 

7.  Centaurea  caiycibus  ferratis,  foliis  lanccolatis  de¬ 
currentibus,  caule  ftmpliciffimo.  Hort.  Cliff.  422.  Centaury 
with  fawed  Empalements,  Spear- fhaped  running  Leaves, 
and  a  fingle  Stalk.  This  is  the  Cyanus  mejitanus  latifoli- 
11s.  f  Verbafculum  Cyanoides.  C.  B.  F.  273.  Greater 
Mountain  Blue  Bottle  with  broad  Leaves. 

0.  Centaurea  caiycibus  ferratis,  foliis  lineari-lance - 
olatis  decurrentibus,  caule  fimplici.  Centaury  with  fawed 
Empalements,  very  narrow  Spear-fhaped running  Leaves,. 
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and  a  Single  Stalk.  This  i$  the  Cyanus  angufliore  folio  C? 
Ion  fore  Belgicus.  H.  R.  Par.  Narrower  and  longer  leaved 
Belgick  Blue  Bottle. 

9.  Centaurea  calycibus  inermibus ,  fubrotundis  gla- 
bris,  fquamis  ovatis,  foliis  finuatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  421.  Cen¬ 
taury  with  unarmed,  roundifh,  fmooth  Empalements,  oval 
Scale*,  and  finuated  Leaves.  This  is  the  Cyanus floridus 
odor  at  us  y  Turcicus  five  orientalis  major.  Park.  Sweet  ori¬ 
ental  Cyanus,  commonly  called  Sweet  Sultan. 

10.  Centaurea  calycibus  inermibus,  fubrotundis,  gla- 
brisy  fquamis  ovatis  obtuftSy  foliis  laciniatis  ferratis .  Cen¬ 
taury  with  roundifh,  fmooth, unarmed  Empalements,  oval 
obtufe  Scales,  and  cut  Leaves,  which  are  fawed  on  their 
Edges.  This  is  the  Cyanus  orientalis  fore  luteo  ffulofo. 
Ac.  R.  Par.  75.  Eaftern  Cyanus  with  a  yellow  fiftular 
Flower,  commonly  called  yellow  fvveet  Sultan. 

11.  Centaurea  calycibus  ferratis,  foliis  linear  thus  in¬ 
teger  ri  mis,  in  finis  dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff'.  422.  Centaury 
with  fawed  Empalements,  very  narrow  entire  Leaves, 
indented  below.  This  is  the  Cyanus  fegetum.  C.  B.  P. 
273.  Corn  Blue  Bottle. 

12.  Centaurea  calycibus  inermibus,  fquamis  mucro- 
natis, foliis  pinnatifdis  obtufis  decurrentibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
910.  Centaury  with  unarmed  Empalements,  having 
pointed  Scales,  and  winged  pointed  Leaves,  which  are  ob¬ 
tufe,  running  along  the  Stalk.  Cyanus  Mgypticus  fore 
parvo  purpurea,  caule  ala  to.  D.  Lipp.  v Egyptian  Cyanus 
with  a  fmall  purple  Flower,  and  a  winged  Stalk. 

13.  Centaurea  calycibus  ciliatis  terminali-fefplibus, 
foliis  tomentofs  pinnatifdis,  lacinulis  linearibus.  Hort.  Cliff. 
422.  Centaury  with  hairy  Empalements,  clofely  termi¬ 
nating  the  Stalks,  woolly  Leaves  with  winged  Points,  and 
the  Segments  very  narrow.  This  is  the  Jacca  montana 
candidiffma,  Stcebes  foliis.  C.  B.  P.  273.  White  Moun¬ 
tain  Knapweed  with  a  Strobe  Leat. 

14.  Centaurea  calycibus  ciliatis ,  foliis  tomentofs 
p  nn-t  fdis ,  foliolis  obtufs  ovatis  integerrimis  exterioribus 
majoribus.  Hart.  Cliff.  422.  Centaury  with  hairy  Empale- 
ments,  woolly  Leaves  with  winged  Points,  the  fmall 
Leaves  oval  and  obtufe,  the  outer  larger.  This  is  the 
*facea  arborea  argentea  Raguffna.  Zan.  Hijl.  107.  Silvery 
Tree  Knapweed  of  Raguja. 

15.  Centaurea  calycibus  palmato-fpinofs  fetis  ecqua- 
libus,  foliis  dscurrentilus  finuatis  fpinulofs.  Prod.  Leyd. 
1 41.  Centaury  with  palmated  fpinous  Empalements, 
whofe  Briftles  are  equal,  and  finuated  prickly  Leaves  run¬ 
ning  along  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Jacea  cyanoid.es  altera, 
alato  caule.  Herm.  Par.  189.  Another  Knapweed  like 
Cyanus,  with  a  winged  Stalk. 

16.  Centaurea  calycibus  Jq.uamofs,  foliis  ovato-ob- 
longis  deiiticulatis  integris  petiolatis  :  Subtus  tomentofs . 
Hort.  Cliff.  421.  Centaury  with  fcaly  Empalements, 
oval,  oblong,  indented  entire  Leaves,  having  Foot  Stalks, 
and  woolly  underneath.  This  is  the  Centaurium  majus , 
folio  helenii  incano.  Bourn.  Inf.  449.  Greater  Cent  nary 
with  a  white  Elecampane  Leaf. 

17.  Centaurea  calycibus  feic.ceo-fp.no fs,  foliis  lance- 
clatis  petiolatis,  inferne  dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  423.  Ccn- 
tuary  with  briftly  prickly  Empalements,  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  with  Foot  Stalks,  indented  beneath.  This  is 
the  Centaurium  majus  folio  molli  acvto  laciniato,  fore  aureo 
magno,  calycc  fpiiiofo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1 .  p.  144.  Greater 
Centaury  with  a  foft,  pointed,  cut  Leaf,  and  a  large  golden 
Flower,  with  a  prickly  Empalement. 
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18.  Centaurea  calycibus  Jquama-ciliatis ,  foliis  pin- 
natifdis,  pinnis  lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  913.  Centaury 
■with  hairy  Scales  to  the  Empalement,  wing-pointed 
Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  Spear-fhaped.  This  is  the  Cy¬ 
anus  foliis  radicalibus  partim  integris,  partial  pinnatis , 
braided  calycis  ovali, fore  fulplntreo.  Hall.  Act.  Phil.  1745. 
Cyanus  whofe  lower  Leaves  are  partly  entire,  and  part 
winged,  an  oval  Bra&ea  to  the  Empalement,  and  .a  Sul¬ 
phur-coloured  Flower. 

19.  Centaurea  calycibus  fquamofs  obtufs ,  foliis  pin¬ 
natifdis  linearibus  integerrimis.  Centaury  with  an  obtufe 
fquamous  Empalement,  and  wing-pointed,  narrow,  en¬ 
tire  Leaves. 

20.  Centaurea  calycibus  ciliatis,  foliis  pinnatifdis 
brevibus ,  caule  paniculato.  Centaury  with  hairy  Empale¬ 
ments,  very  fhort  wing-pointed  Leaves,  and  a  paniculated 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Jacea  orientalis  perennis  angufifftmo 
Cf  incano  coronopi  folio,  fore  purpurafeente.  Bourn.  Car. 
32.  Eaftern  perennial  Knapweed,  with  a  narrow,  hoary 
Buckfhorn  Leaf,  and  purplifh  Flower. 

There  are  many  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  preferved 
in  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety,  fome  of  which  grow 
naturally  in  England,  and  are  often  trouWefome  Weeds  in 
the  Fields,  fo  do  not  deferve  a  Place  in  Gardens ;  there¬ 
fore  I  chofe  not  to  trouble  the  Reader  with  mentioning 
their  Titles ;  but  have  here  fele&ed  thofe  Species,  which 
have  fome  Beauty  to  recommend  them. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Apetiine  Moun¬ 
tains.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  ftrikes  many 
ftrong  Roots  deep  in  the  Ground:  Thefe  grea.tiy  refera¬ 
ble  thofe  of  the  Artichoke,  as  doth  alfo  the  lower  Leaves, 
which  are  green  on  their  upper  Side,  and  hoary  under¬ 
neath  ;  the  Stalks  rile  about  three  Feet  high,  garnifhed 
with  Leaves  of  the  fame  Form  ant!  Colour  as  thofe  below, 
but  much  fmailcr.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  branches 
out  into  three  or  four  Divifions,  each  being  terminated 
with  a  large  fmgle  Head  of  Flowers,  of  a  purple  Colour ; 
thefe  are  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  Flowers, 
which  form  the  Difk  in  the  . Center,  and  a  Border  of  fe¬ 
male  Flowers  which  compofe  the  Rays;  and  are  all  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  common  fcaly  Empalement,  whofe  Scales  ter¬ 
minate  in  acute  Points.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July  ; 
but  imlefs  the  Scafon  ft  very  warm  and  dry,  there  are  no 
good  Seeds  produced  in  this- Country.  This  is  ufually  pro¬ 
pagated  by  parting 1  their  Roots:  The  beft  Time  for 
doing  this  is  early  in  October,  that  the  Plants  may  have 
Time  to  take  Root  before  the  Froft  comes  on.  Thefe 
Roots  muft  not  be  removed  or  parted  oftener  that  even 
4th  Year,  if  they  are  defigned  10  produce  ftrong  Flowers ; 
they  fhould  be  planted  in  a  dry  Soil,  becaufe  Wet  in  Win¬ 
ter  will  caufe  them  to  rot.  This  Plant  is  never  injured 
by  Froft,  fo  may  be  fully  expofed  in  open  Borders ;  but 
the  Roots  will  require  to  have  three  Feet  to  fpread,  fo 
they  muft  not  be  planted  too  near  other  Plants. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps.  This  hath 
alfo  a  perennial  Root,  which  ftrikes  deep  into  the  Ground, 
fending  out  a  great  Number  of  long  winged  Leaves, 
fmooth,  entire,  and  of  a  glaucous  Colour  ;  the  Stalks  rife 
near  four  Feet  high,  and  divide  upward  into  many  Parts, 
garnifhed  with  fmall  Leaves  of  the  fame  Form  as  the 
lower  ;  each  of  thefe  Stalks  is  terminated  by  a  fmgle  Head 
of  yellow  Flowers,  of  t lie  fame  Form  with  thof^of  the 
firft,  but  not  more  than  half  their  Size;  this  alfo  flowers 
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at  the  fame  Time,  and  in  dry  Seafons  will  perfedt  Seeds 
in  Autumn.  It  may  be  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots 
as  the  firft ;  the  Plants  require  the  fame  Treatment. 

'I  he  3d  Sort  Hands  in  the  Lid  of  medicinal  Plants  of 
the  College,  but  is  very  rarely  ufed  ;  the  Root  is  reckoned 
aftringent,  and  good  for  all  Kinds  of  Fluxes,  and  of  great 
ule  to  heal  Wounds.  This  grows  naturally  on  the  Moun¬ 
tains  in  Italy  and  Spain ;  it  hath  a  ftrong  perennial  Root, 
like  the  two  former  Sorts,  from  which  come  out  a  great 
Number  of  long  winged  Leaves,  which  fpread  wide  on 
every  Side;  thefe  are  of  a  lucid  green,  andfawedon  their 
Edges  ;  the  Flower  Stalks  are  flender,  but  very  ftiff,  and 
divide  upward  into  many  fmaller,  which  rife  five  or  fix 
Feet  high,  having  at  each  Joint,  one  fmall  winged  Leaf, 
of  the  fame  Form  with  the  other :  Each  of  thefe  Stalks 
is  terminated  by  a  fingle  Head  of  purplifh  Flowers,  which 
are  confiderably  longer  than  the  Empalement:.  This  Sort 
flowers  in  July ,  and  in  warm  dry  Seafons  will  produce 
ripe  Seeds  in  England.  It  may  be  propagated  by  parting 
the  Roots  as  the  former  Sort,  and  the  Plants  treated  the 
fame  way,  but  fhould  have  more  Room  to  grow' ;  there¬ 
fore  not  lo  proper  for  fmall  Gardens ;  but  in  large  open 
Borders,  or  to  intermix  in  open  Quarters  with  other  tall 
growing  Plants,  this  will  make  a  Variety. 

The  4th  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Toumefort,  in  the  Le- 
• vant ,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris , 
and  from  thence  it  hath  been  communicated  to  mod  of 
the  curious  Gardens  in  Europe.  This  hath  a  perennial 
Root,  which  ftrikes  deep  into  the  Ground,  from  which 
fprings  up  a  great  Tuft  of  long  entire  Leaves,  iEapecJlike 
thofe  of  Woad,  and  grow  upright  ;  there  are  alfo  many 
upright  Stalks,  which  rife  near  five  Feet  high,  garnifhed 
with  Leaves  coming  out  fingle  at  each  Joint,  of  the  fame 
Shape  as  the  under,  but  lefs,  and  have  a  Border  or  Wing, 
running  along  the  Stalk  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
upper  part  of  the  Stalk  divides  into  two  or  three  fmaller, 
each  of  which  is  terminated  by  a  fingle  Head  of  yellow 
Flowers,  included  in  a  filvery  lcaly  Empalement.  This 
flowers  in  July ,  but  rarely  produces  good  Seed  in  England. 
It  maybe  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots  as  the  former, 
and  the  Plants  treated  the  fame  way,  being  equally  hardy ; 
as  this  doth  not  fpread  fo  much  as  the  two  laft,  it  may  be 
allowed  a  Place  in  fmaller  Gardens. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  \x\Aujiria.  This  hath  a 
perennial  Root,  from  which  come  out  in  Spring,  many 
winged  Leaves,  which  are  hoary,  and  the  Segments  nar¬ 
row  and  entire  ;  the  Stalks  rife  near  three  Feet  high,  divi¬ 
ding  into  feveral  Branches,  which  have  a  fingle  winged 
Leaf  at  each  Joint,  of  the  fame  Shape  with  the  other  ; 
at  the  End  of  each  Stalk  is  one  Head  of  purple  Flowers, 
inclofed  in  an  oblong  fcaly  Empalement,  each  Scale  being 
bordered  with  fmall  Hairs,  like  an  Eye  Brow.  The 
Flowers  appear  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl. 
This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  may  be  fown  in  a  Bed 
of  common  Earth,  in  a  Nurfery  ;  and  when  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  muft  be  thinned,  and  kept  clear  from  Weeds, 
and  the  following  Autumn  may  be  tranfplanted  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  after  which  they  require  no 
further  Care.  Two  or  three  of  thefe  Plants- may  be  al¬ 
lowed  a  Place  in  Gardens  where  there  is  Room,  for  the 
Sake  of  Variety. 

Tta  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
and  in  Italy :  I  received  the  Seeds  from  Verona.  It  hath 


a  perefinial  Root,  which  doth  not  divide  and  fpread  as 
the  former,  but  grows  fingle,  fending  out,  in  the  Spring, 
feveral  entire  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  afterward  a  fingle 
Stalk,  more  than  a  Foot  high,  which  is  garnifhed  at  each 
Joint  with  one  divided  hoary  Leaf ;  and  at  the  Top  comes 
out  a  fingle,  large,  fcaly  Head,  fhaped  like  a  Cone  of  the 
Pine  Tree,  very  taper  at  the  'Top,  where  it  clofely  fur- 
rounds  the  Florets,  whofe  Tops  juft  peep  out  of  the  Em¬ 
palement  :  They  are  of  a  bright  purple  Colour,  and  appear 
in  June ,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England ,  fo 
cannot  he  propagated,  unlefs  the  Seeds  are  procured  from 
abroad.  Thefe  Seeds  may  be  fown,  and  the  Plants  after¬ 
ward  treated  as  the  lafl. 

The  7  th  Sort  is  the  common  perennial  Blue  Bottle,  by 
fome  titled  Batchelors  Button.  This  is  fo  well  known  as 
to  need  no  Defcriplion  ;  the  Roots  creep  under  Ground,, 
to  a  great  Diftance,  whereby  the  Plant  propagares  too 
faff,  and  is  often  troublefome  in  Gardens.  It  flowers  in 
May  and  June ,  and  grows  in  any  Soil  or  Situation. 

The  8 tii  Sort  differs  from  the  7  th  in  having  much 
longer  and  narrower  Leaves,  not  fo  white,  and  the  Heads' 
of  Flowers  are  fmaller ;  but  whether  this  is  only  a  Va¬ 
riety  from  the  other,  I  cannot  determine,  having  never 
raifed  either  from  Seeds ;  for  thefe  Plants  fpread  very 
much  by  their  creeping  Roots,  which  renders  them  bar¬ 
ren,  as  many  other  creeping  rooted  Plants  are,  few  of 
which  produce  Seeds  :  However,  this  Plant  has  always 
retained  its  Difference,  from  the  Year  1727,  when  I 
firft  brought  it  to  England  ;■  and  as  it  propagates  fo  faft, 
it  is  now  become  ahrroft  as  plenty  in  the  Gardens,  as  the 
common  broad  leaved  Sort.  This  is  equally  hardy,  fo 
may  be  planted  in  any  Soil  or  Situation,  where  many 
other  Sorts  will  not  thrive,  and  during  its  Continuance  in 
Flower  will  make  a  Variety  in  the  Garden. 

The  9th  Sort  is  annual.  "I  his  hath  been  many  Years 
propagated  in  the  EnglifJj  Gardens,  under  the  Title  of 
Sultan  Flower,  or  fweet  Sultan.  It  was  brought  from 
the  Levant ,  where  it  grows  naturally  in  arable  Land, 
among  the  Corn.  This  fends  up  a  round  channelled 
Stalk,  near  three  Feet  high,  which  divides  into  many 
Branches,  .garnifhed  with  jagged  Leaves,  of  a  pale  green, 
fmooth,  and  ftand  clofe  to  the  Branches;  from  the  Side 
of  the  Branches  come  out  long  naked  Foot  Stalks,  each 
fuftaining  a  fingle  Head  of  Flowers  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  other  Species,  which  have  a  very  ftrong  Odour,  fo 
as  to  be  offenftve  to  many  People,  but  to  others  very 
grateful.  The  Empalement  of  thefe  is  fcaly,  round,  and 
without  Spines  ;  the  Flowers  are  in  fome  purple,  and 
others  white,  and  like  wife  a  Flefli  Colour  between,  which 
hath  come  from  the  fame  Seeds.  There  is  a  Variety  of 
this  with  fiftular  Flowers;  and  another  with  fringed 
Flowers,  commonly  called  Ambcrboi  or  Emberboi  ;  but 
thefe  have  degenerated  to  the  common  Sort  in  a  few 
Years,  although  I  have  faved  the  Seeds  with  great  Care. 
Thefe  Seeds  arc  commonly  fown  upon  a  hot  Bed  in 
Spring,  to  bring  the  Plants  forward,  and  in  May  1  hey  .are 
tranfplanted  into  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden; 
but  if  the  Seeds  are  fown  on  a  warm  Border  in  Autumn, 
they  will  live  through  the  Winter  ;  and  thefe  Plants  may 
be  removed  in  the  Spring  into  the  Flower  Garden,  which 
will  be  ftrongcr,  and  come  earlier  to  flower,  than  thofe 
which  are  railed  in  Spring.  The  Seeds  may  alfo  be  fown 
in  the  Spring  on  a  common  warm  Border,  where  the 
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Plants  will  rife  very  well,  bnt  thefe  will  be  later  in  flow¬ 
ering  than  either  of  the  other.  The  autumnal  Plants 
will  begin  to  flower  the  Middle  of  June,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  flowering  till  September ;  and  the  Spring  Plants  will 
flower  a  Month  later,  and  continue  till  the  Fro  ft  Hops 
them.  Their  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  ioth  Sort  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  Variety 
of  the  former,  which  is  a  great  Miflake  ;  for  although 
there  is  a  great  Similitude  in  their  Appearance,  yet  they 
are  fpecifically  different,  fo  never  alter.  I  have  cultivated 
this  Sort  upwards  of  thirty  Years,  and  have  never  obferved 
theleaft  Variation  in  it.  This  is  much  tenderer  than  the 
former,  fo  the  Seeds  mull  be  town  on  a  hot  Bed  in  Spring  ; 
and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  on  a  frefh  hot  Bed,  to  bring  them  forward  : 
When  they  have  taken  Root  in  this  Bed,  they  mud  have 
Air  admitted  every  Day,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up 
weak,  and  refreflied  with  Water  fparingly,  becaufe  they 
are  very  apt  to  rot  with  much  Wet.  When  the  Plants 
have  obtained  Strength,  they  mud  be  carefully  taken  up, 
and  planted  in  feparate  Pots,  filled  with  light  Earth,  and 
fome  of  them  placed  in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken 
Root ;  then  they  may  be  placed  with  other  annuals  in  the 
Pleafure  Garden,  where  they  will  continue  long  In  Beauty. 
But  as  the  Plants  which  are  placed  in  the  open  Air, 
rarely  produce  good  Seeds,  there  fhould  be  two  or  three 
Plants  kept  in  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  under  a  deep  Frame, 
where  they  will  come  earlier  to  flower  ;  and  being  pro¬ 
tected  from  Wet  and  Cold,  will  ripen  their  Seeds  every 
Year  ;  which  is  the  fureft  Method  to  preferve  the  Sort. 

This  Sort  differs  from  the  common,  in  its  Leaves  being 
■fa wed  on  the  Edges,  tire  Flowers  fiilular,  of  a  bright  yel¬ 
low,  and  have  a  very  agreeable  foft  Odour.  It  flowers  in 
July  and  Augujl ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Odlober. 

The  nth  Sort  is  the  common  Blue  Bottle,  which 
grows  naturally  amongft  the  Corn  in  moil  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  this  Hands  in  the  Lift  of  medicinal  Plants  ;  there  is 
a  diftilled  Water  of  the  Flowers,  which  is  efteemed  good 
for  the  Eyes.  There  are  great  Varieties  of  Colours  in 
thefe  Flowers,  fome  of  which  are  finely  variegated  :  The 
Seeds  are  fold  by  Seedfmen  by  the  Title  of  Bottles  of  all 
Colours.  Thefe  are  annual  Plants,  which  will  rife  in  any 
common  Border,  anti  require  no  Care  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  Weeds,  and  thinned  where  too  clofe,  for 
they  do  not  thrive  well  when  tranfplanted.  If  the  Seeds 
are  Town  in  Autumn  they  fucceed  better,  and  the  Plants 
flower  ftronger  than  thole  which  are  lown  in  Spring. 

The  Seeds  of  the  12th  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Dr. 
Lippi,  at  Grand  Cairo.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which 
rifes  near  2  Feet  high,  fending  out  2  or  3  Branches  to¬ 
ward  the  Top  ;  the  Leaves  are  divided  into  many  obtufe 
Parts,  and  have  a  Border  running  along  the  Stalk  ;  the 
Flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  bright  purple,  and  have  a  fcaly 
Empaiement.  If  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  Spring  on  a  Bor¬ 
der  of  light  Earth,  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain,  they 
will  require  no  farther  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  Weeds.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Autumn. 

The  13th  Sort  is  perennial,  and  retains  its  Leaves 
through  the  Year.  This  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  on 
the  Borders  of  the  Fields.  The  Leaves  are  hoary,  and 
divided  into  many  narrow  Segments;  the  Stalks  rife 
near  3  Feet  high,  branching  upward  into  many  Divifions, 


each  being  terminated  by  a  Head  of  purple  Flowers  ; 
thefe  come  out  in  June,  and  in  favourable  Seafons  will 
perfect  Seeds  in  Autumn.  This  Sort  will  live  abroad  in 
moderate  Winters,  in  a  warm  Situation  and  dry -Soil, 
but  in  fevere  Winters  are  commonly  killed;  fo  one  or 
two  of  them  may  be  fheltered  under  a  common  Frame 
in  Winter  to  preferve  the  Kind.  It  may  be  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  as  the  5  th  Sort,  or  if  the  young  Bran¬ 
ches,  which  do  not  fhoot  up  to  flower,  are  cut  off,  and 
planted  in  a  fhady  Border  any  Time  in  Summer,  they 
will  take  Root,  and  in  Autumn  may  be  removed  to  warm 
Borders,  or  put  into  Pots  to  be  fheltered  in  Winter. 

The  14th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Mauritania,  and 
other  Places  on  the  Borders  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
This  feldotn  rifes  more  than  3  Feet  high  in  this  Coun¬ 
try;  it  hath  a  perennial  Stalk,  which  divides  into  many 
Branches,  garnifhed  with  very  white  woolly  Leaves, 
divided  into  many  obtufe  Lobes,  which  are  entire;  the 
fmall  Leaves,  or  Lpbes,  on  the  exterior  Part  of  the 
Leaf,  being  the  largeft.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
from  the  Side  Branches,  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  of  a 
bright  yellow,  and  are  included  in  a  fine  hairy  Empaie¬ 
ment.  Thefe  appear  in  June  and  July,  but  Icarce  ever 
are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England.  1 1  is  propagated  by 
planting  the  young  Shoots  as  the  laft,  and  the  Plants  re¬ 
quire  Protection  from  hard  Froft.  But  if  they  are  plant¬ 
ed  in  dry  Lime  Rubbifh,  where  they  will  not  grow  luxu¬ 
riant,  they  will  refill:  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters 
in  the  open  Air.  As  this  Plant  retains  its  Leaves  ail 
the  Year, "which  are  extremely  white,  it  makes  a  pretty 
Variety  in  a  Garden. 

The  15th  Sort  is  annual.  This  grows  naturally  in 
the  Archipelago.  It  rifes  with  a  branching  Stalk,  about  3 
Feet  high ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  not  much  unlike  thofe 
of  the  Turnep,  being  rounded  at  their  Ends,  and  their 
Bafe  is  cut  into  many  Parts ;  thofe  upon  the  Stalks  and 
Branches  are  nearly  of  the  fame  Form,  but  diminifh 
gradually  in  their  Size  to  the  Top;  thefe  have  a  Border 
or  Wing  running  along  the  Stalks,  which  connect  them 
together  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  which  have  pr.ickly  Fmpalements  ;  the  Spines 
come  out  from  the  Border  of  the  Scales,  divided  like 
the  Fingers  of  a  Hand.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  bright 
purple,  fo  make  a  pretty  Appearance.  This  Sort  may 
be  treated  in  the  fame  Matter  as  the  Corn  Bottle,  by 
lowing  the  Seeds  in  Autumn,  and  keeping  the  Plants 
clean  from  Weeds.  They  flower  in  June,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Augujl:  If  fome  Seeds  are  fown  in  Spring,  the 
Plants  will  flower  a  Month  after  the  others,  and  con¬ 
tinue  flowering  till  the  Froft  flops  them:  but  thefe  do 
not  always  perfect  Seeds ;  fo  that  from  the  autumnal 
Plants  the  Seeds  will  more  certainly  be  procured. 

The  1 6th  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Helvetian 
Mountains.  I  received  the  Seeds  of  this  from  Verona.  It 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual  Stalk  ;  the  Leaves 
are  oblong,  flight  ly  indented  on  their  Edges,  and  woolly 
on  their  under  Side;  thefe  much  refenible  thofe  of 
Elecampane,  generally  Handing  upright the  Stalks  nie 
little  more  than  a  Foot  high,  and  are  terminated  by 
large  fingle  Heads  of  purple  Flowers,  inclofed  in  fcaly 
Fmpalements  ;  thefe  appear  in  July,  but  unlefs  the  Sea- 
fon  proves  very  dry  and  warm,  no  Seeds  fucceed  them 
in  this  Country  ;  fo  that  this,  hke  the  6th  Sort,  fs  very 
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difficult  to  propagate  in  England ,  unlefs  good  Seeds  can 
be  procured  from  the  Countries  where  it  naturally 
grows.  It  is  very  hardy,  fo  may  be  treated  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  any  of  the  former  perennial  Sorts,  but  will 
require  a  little  more  Room  than  the  fixth. 

The  17th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Auftria ,  and  Plun- 
gary ,  from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  The  lower 
Leaves  of  this  Plant  fpread  flat  on  the  Ground ;  they 
are  foft,  hairy,  and  end  in  fharp  Points ;  but  toward 
their  Bafe,  are  cut  into  feveral  narrow  Segments  ;  the 
Stalks  rife  near  3  Feet  high,  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  by 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  entire,  and  terminated 
by  Tingle  large  Heads  of  Flowers,  of  a  Gold  Colour, 
inclofed  in  a  prickly  fcaly  Empalement.  This  flowers  in 
| July  and  Augujl ,  but  never  produces  Seeds  in  this  Coun¬ 
try.  It  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  fends  out  Offsets, 
thefe  may  be  taken  from  the  oid  Plants  in  Autumn, 
whereby  it  may  be  eaflly  propagated.  It  is  very  hardy 
in  refpe£t  to  Cold,  but  fhould  have  a  dry  Soil,  the 
Roots  being  very  apt  to  rot  in  Winter 'with  much  Wet. 

The  1 8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.  The  Seeds 
of  this  were  fent  me  from  Peterjburgh.  This  fends  out 
many  long  winged  Leaves,  which  are  divided  into  feve¬ 
ral  Spear-fhaped  Lobes ;  the  Stalks  rife  near  5  Feel  high, 
and  divide  upward  into  many  fmaller  Branches,  garnifh- 
ed  with  Leaves  of  the  fame  Form  with  the  lower,  but 
much  fmaller,  and  the  Segments  very  narrow  ;  each  of 
thefe  is  terminated  by  a  Head  of  yellow  Flowers,  inclofed 
in  a  fcaly  Empalement ;  the  Borders  of  the  Scales  are 
fet  with  fine  Hairs  like  an  Eye  Brow.  It  flowers  in  June , 
July,  and  Augujl ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual  Stalk,  which, 
with  the  Leaves,  decay  in  Autumn,  and  rife  new  from 
the  Root  in  Spring.  It  may  be  propagated  either  by 
Seeds,  or  parting  the  Roots,  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
the  6th  Sort ;  the  Plants  require  a  large  Share  of  Room, 
fo  fhould  not  be  planted  too  near  other  Plants ;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  not  proper  for  fmall  Gardens. 

The  19th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Zant,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  fent  me.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which 
rifes  with  a  {lender  Stalk,  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  gar- 
nifhed  with  wing-pointed  Leaves,  very  narrow,  and  a 
little  hoary  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  purple  Co¬ 
lour,  and  are  inclofed  in  an  obtufe  fcaly  Empalement. 
Thefe  appear  in  July ;  but  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  very 
favourable,  the  Seeds  will  not  ripen  in  England. 

The  20th  Sort  came  alfo  from  Zant.  This  hath  a  per¬ 
ennial  Root  and  annual  Stalk  ;  the  Leaves  winged,  very 
narrow,  and  hoary ;  the  Stalk  rifes  a  Foot  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  fmall  Leaves  of  the  fame  Form  ;  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  purple,  inclofed  in  fcaly  Empalements.  It  flow¬ 
ers  in  July ,  but  feldom  ripens  Seeds  in  England.  This 
muff  have  a  dry  Soil,  and  a  warm  Situation. 
CENTAURIUM  MINUS.  See  Gentiana. 

CENTINODIUM,  Knot  Grafs.  See  Polygonum. 
CEPA.  The  Onion. 

The  Varieties  of  the  common  Onion  are. 

The  Strajburgb.  This  is  the  Cepa  oblong.  C.  B.  P.  71. 

The  Spanijb  Onion.  This  is  the  Cepa  vulgaris ,  floribus 
&  tunicis  purpurafcentibus.  C.  B.  P.  71. 

The  white  Egyptian  Onion.  'I  his  is  the  Cepa  floribus 
L?  tunicis  candidis.  C.  B.  P,  71. 

All  thefe  vary  from  Seeds,  fo  that  there  are  feveral 


intermediate  Differences,  not  worth  enumerating. 

Thefe  three  Varieties  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fliould  be  Town  the  latter  End  of  February,  or  Begin¬ 
ning  of  March,  ‘on  good,  rich,  light  Ground,  which 
fhould  be  well  dug,  levelled,  and  cleared  from  the  Roots 
of  all  bad  Weeds ;  then  the  Seeds  fliould  be  fown,  in  a  dry 
Time,  when  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  is  not  moift;  ' 
and  where  they  are  intended  for  a  Winter  Crop,  they 
muff  not  be  fown  too  thick.  The  common  Allowance 
of  Seed  is  fix  Pounds  to  one  Acre;  but  the  generality 
of  Gardeners  fow  more  ;  becaufe  many  of  them  allow 
for  a  Crop  to  draw  out,  which  they  call  Cullings ;  thefe 
are  all  fuch  as  want  to  be  removed  from  the  others, 
which  are  thinned  out  young,  and  tied  in  Bunches  for 
the  Market ;  but  thofe  who  Regard  their  principal  Crop, 
never  practife  this  ;  therefore  fow  no  more  Seeds  than 
is  fufficient,  which  is  the  Quantity  before  mentioned  : 
For  when  the  Plants  come  up  clofe,  they  draw  each 
other  weak ;  and  when  this  happens,  their  Roots  never 
grow  fo  large  as  thofe  which  are  thin:  Befides,  there 
is  a  greater  Trouble  in  hoeing  them  ;  and  when  they 
are  thinned  for  the  Market,  the  Ground  is  troden  over, 
and  the  Onions  which  are  to  ftand,  have  their  Leaves 
bruifed  whereby  they  are  greatly  injured  ;  fo  that  where 
young  Onions  are  wanted,  it  is  a  much  better  way  to 
fow  fome  feparate  Beds  for  this  Purpofe,  than  to  injure 
the  future  Crop. 

In  about  fix  Weeks  after  lowing,  the  Onions  will  be 
up  forward  enough  to  hoe;  at  which  Time  (choofing 
dry  Weather)  you  fhould,  with  a  fmall  Hoe  about  two 
Inches  and  a  Half  broad,  cut  up  lightly  all  the  Weeds 
from  amongft  the  Onions ;  and  alfo  cut  out  the  Onions, 
where  they  grow  too  clofe  in  Bunches,  leaving  them  at 
this  firft  Hoeing,  at  leaft  two  Inches  apart.  This,  if  well 
performed,  and  in  a  dry  Seafon,  will  prcferve  the  Ground 
clear  of  Weeds,  at  leaft  a  Month;  when  you  muft  hoe 
them  over  a  fecond  time,  cutting  up  all  the  Weeds,  as 
before,  and  alfo  cut  out  the  Onions  to  a  larger  Diftance, 
leaving  them  this  time  3  or  4  Inches  afunder.  This  alfo, 
if  well  performed,  will  preferve  the  Ground  clean  a 
Month  or  fix  Weeks  longer,  when  you  muft  hoe  them 
over  the  third  and  laft  Time. 

Now  you  muft  carefully  cut  up  all  Weeds,  and  fingle 
out  the  Onions  to  near  6  Inches  fquare  ;  by  w'hich  they 
will  grow  much  larger  than  if  left  too  clofe.  This  Time 
of  hoeing,  if  the  Weather  proves  dry,  and  it  is  well  per¬ 
formed,  will  keep  the  Ground  clean  until  the  Onions 
are  fit  to  pull  up  ;  but  if  the  Weather  fhould  prove  moift, 
and  any  of  the  Weeds  fhould  take  Root  again,  you  fliould, 
about  a  Fortnight  or  3  Weeks  after,  go  over  the  Ground, 
and  draw  out  all  the  large  Weeds  with  your  Hands  ;  for 
the  Onions  having  noiv  begun  to  bulb,  they  fliould  not 
be  difturbed  with  a  Hoe. 

Toward  the  Middle  of  Augujl ,  your  Onions  will  have 
arrived  to  their  full  Growth,  which  may  be  known  by 
their  Blades  falling  to  the  Ground,  and  fhrinking  ;  you 
fhould  therefore,  before  their  Necks  or  Blades  are  wi¬ 
thered  off,  draw  them  out  of  the  Ground,  croping  off 
the  extreme  Part  of  the  Blade,  and  lay  them  abroad  up¬ 
on  a  dry  Spot  of  Ground  to  dry,  obferving  to  turn  them 
over  every  other  Day  at  leaft  to  prevent  their  ftriking 
frelli  Root  into  the  Ground  ;  which  they  will  fuddcnlv 
do,  efpeciailv  in  moift  Weather. 
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In  about  a  Fortnight’s  Time  your  Onions  will  be  dry 
enough  to  houfe,  which  mult  be  performed  in  perfedt 
dry  Weather;  in  doing  this,  you  muft  carefully  rub  off 
all  the  Earth,  and  be  fure  to  mix  no  faulty  ones  among 
them,  which  will  in  a  fhort  Time  decay,  and  fpoil  all 
thofe  that  lie  near  them  ;  nor  lhould  you  lay  them  too 
thick  in  the  Houfe,  which  would  occafion  their  fvveating, 
and  thereby  rot  them  ;  thefe  fhould  not  be  put  in  a 
lower  Room,  or  Ground  Floor,  but  in  a  Loft  or  Garret; 
and  the  clofer  they  are  kept  from  the  Air,  the  better 
they  will  keep.  You  fhould,  at  leall,  once  a  Month 
look  over  them  to  fee  if  any  are  decayed  ;  which  if  you 
find,  muft  be  immediately  taken  away,  for  they  will  in¬ 
fect  all  that  lie  near  them. 

But  notwithftanding  all  the  C&re  you  can  poflibly 
take  in  drying  and  houfing  your  Onions,  many  of  them 
will  grow  in  the  Loft,  efpecially  in  mild  Winters,  which 
are  generally  moift ;  therefore  thofe  who  would  preferve 
them  late  in  the  Seafon,  lhould  feledt  a  Parcel  of  the 
firmed:  and  mod:  likely  to  keep,  and  with  a  hot  Iron 
llightly  linge  their  Roots,  which  will  effedtually  pre¬ 
vent  their  fprouting,  but  in  doing  this  great  Caution 
mud  be  ufed  not  to  fcorch  the  Pulp  of  the  Onions,  for 
that  will  caufe  them  to  perifh  foon  after. 

The  bed  Onions  for  keeping  are  the  Strajburg  Kind, 
which  is  an  oval-lhaped  Bulb  ;  but  this  feldom  grows 
fo  large  as  the  Spanijh ,  which  is  flater;.  the  white  Sort 
is  edeemed  the  fweeted  ;  but  thefe  Varieties  are  not  lad¬ 
ing;  for  if  you  fave  Seeds  of  white  Onions  only,  you 
will  have  a  Mixture  of  the  red  among  them  ;  nor  will 
the  Strajburg  keep  long  to  its  Kind,  but  will  by  De¬ 
grees  grow  flater,  as  do  the  large  Portugal  Onions,  when 
planted  in  our  Climate,  which,  in  a  Year  or  two,  will 
fo  far  degenerate  as,  not  to  be  known  they  were 
from  that  Race. 

But  in  ordeF  to  fave  Seeds,  make  Choice  in  the  Spring 
of  fome  of  the  firmed,  larged,  and  bed  draped  Onions 
(in  Quantity  proportionable  to  the  Seed  you  intend  to 
fave)  ;  and  having  prepared  a  Piece  of  good  Ground 
(which  fhould  be  well  dug,  and  laid  out  in  Beds  about 
4  FcU  wide),  in  the  Beginning  of  March  plant  your 
Onions  in  the  following  Manner.  Having  drained  a  Line 
about  4  Inches  within  the  Side  of  the  Bed,  you  mud, 
with  a  Spade,  throw  out  an  Opening  about  6  Inches 
deep,  the  Length  of  the  Bed,  into  which  you  fhould 
place  the  Onions,  with  their  Roots  downward,  at  about 
9  Inches  Diflance  from  each  other  ;  then  with  a  Rake 
draw  the  Earth  into  the  Opening  again  to  cover  the 
Bulbs;  then  proceed  to  remove  the  Line  again  a  Foot 
farther  back,  where  you  mud  make  an  Opening  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  fo  again  till  the  Whole  is  finifhed,  fo  you  will 
have  4  Rows  in  each  Bed,  between  which  you  mud  al¬ 
low  a  Space  of  2  Feet  for  an  Alley  to  go  among  them 
to  clear  them  from  Weeds,  CM  In  a  Month’s  Time 
their  Leaves  will  appear  above  Ground,  and  many  of  tire, 
the  Root3  will  produce  3  or  4  Stalks  each  ;  you  mud 
therefore  keep  them  diligently  cleared  from  Weeds, 
and  about  the  Beginning  of  June,  when  the  Heads  of  the 
Flowers  begin  to  appear  upon  the  Tops  of  the  Stalks, 
you  mud  provide  a  Parcel  of  Stakes  about  4  Feet  long, 
which  fhould  be  driven  into  the  Ground,  in  the  Rows 
of  Onions,  at  about  6  or  8  Feet  apart,  to  which  you 
fhould  faden  fome  Packthread,  Rope  Yarn,  or  fmall 


Cord,  which  fhould  be  run  on  each  Side  the  Stems  of 
the  Onions,  a  little  below  their  Heads,  to  fupport  them 
from  breaking  down  with  the  Wind  and  Rain,  for  when 
the  Seeds  are  formed,  the  Heads'will  be  heavy,  andjfo  are 
very  often  broken  down  by  their  own  Weight,  where 
they  are  not  well  fecured,  and  if  the  Stalks  are  broken 
before  the  Seeds  have  arrived  to  Maturity,  they  will  not 
be  near  fo  good,  or  keep  fo  long  as  thofe  which  are  per¬ 
fectly  ripened.. 

About  the  End  of  Augujl  the  Onion  Seed  will  be  ripe, 
which  maybe  known  by  its  changing  brown,  and  the 
Cells  in  which  the  Seeds  are  contained  opening;  fo  that 
if  it  be  not  cut  in  a  fhort  Time,  the  Seeds  will  fall  to 
the  Ground ;  when  you  cut  off  the  Heads,  they  fhould 
be  fpread  abroad  upon  coarfe  Cloths  in  the  Sun,  ob- 
ferving  to  keep  it  under  Shelter  in:  the  Night,  and  in  wet 
Weather:  when  the  Heads*  are  quite  dry,  you  muff 
beat  out  the  Seeds,  which  are  very  eafily  difeharged 
from  their  Cells ;  then  having  cleared  it  from  all  Hulk, 
Lfr.  after  having  expofed  it  one  Day  to  the  Sun  to  dry, 
put  it  up  in  Bags  to  preferve  it  for  Ufe. 

The  Directions  here  given  are  for  the  general  Crop  of 
Winter  Onions,  but  there  are  two  other  Crops  of  this 
cojnmon  Sort  of  Onion,  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  about 
London  to  fupply  the  Market,  one  of  winch  is  common¬ 
ly  called  Michaelmas  Onions.  Thefe  are  Town  in  Beds 
pretty  clofe,  the  Beginning  of  Augujl ,  and  muff  be  well 
weeded  when  they  come  up.  In  the  Spring  of  the  Year, 
after  the  Winter  Onions  are  over,  they  are  tied  up  in 
Bunches  to  fupply  the  Markets ;  but  from  the  thining 
of  thefe,  they  carry  to  Market  young  green  Onions  in 
March ,  for  Sallads,  CM 

In  the  Spring  they,  low  more  Beds  in  the  fame  Mam 
ner,  to  draw  up  young  for  Sallads,  after  the  Michaelmas 
Onions  are  grown  too  large  for  that  Pur pofe,  and  where 
a  Supply  of  thefe  are  required,  there  may  be  three  dif¬ 
ferent  Sowings,  at  about  three  Weeks  diftant  from  each 
other,  which  will  be  fufficient  for  the  Seafon. 

There  are  alfo  the  following  Sorts  of  Onions  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  Kitchen  Gardens. 

The  Shallot ,  or  Efcbalottcs,  which  is  the  Cepa  Afca - 
lonica.  Mattb.  55 6. 

The  Ciboule,  or  Ccpa  ftffilis.  Maith.  Lugd.  1 539. 

The  Gives,  or  Cepa  JeJiiiis  juncifolia  perennis.  Mor. 

The  Welch  Onion  I  fuppofe  to  be  the  fame  with  the 
Ciboule,  for  I  have  feveral  Times  received  the  Ciboule 
from  Abroad,  which,  when  planted,  proved  "to  be  what 
is  generally  known  here  by  the  Title  of  Welch  Onions. 
There  is  alfo  a  great  Affinity  between  the  Efchalottes  and 
thefe,  fo  that  they  are  not  well  diftinguifhed  yet,  for 
although  they  are  generally  cultivated  in  Gardens,  yet 
they  are  not  well  known  to  Botanifts,  fome  of  whom 
have  fuppofed  a  greater  Variety  than  is  in  Nature,  while 
others  have  joined  them  together. 

The  Scallion,  or  Efcallion,  is  a  Sort  of  Onion  which 
never  forms  any  Bulbs  at  the  Roots,  and  is  chiefly  ufed 
in  Spring  for  green  Onions,  before  the  other  Sorts,  fown 
in  July,  are  big  enough ;  but  this  Sort  of  Onion,  how 
much  foever  in  Ufe  formerly,  is  now  fo  fcarce  as  to  be 
known  to  few,  and  is  rarely  to  be  met  with,  except 
in  curious  Botanic  Gardens :  the  Gardeners  near  Lon¬ 
don  fubftitute  another  Sort  for  this,  which  are  tl?.ofe 
Onions  which  decay  and  fprout  in  the  Houfe :  Thefe 
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they  plant  in  a  Bed  early  in  Spring,  which  in  a  fhort 
i'ime  will  grow  large  enough  for  Life  ;  when  they  draw 
them  up,  and  after  pulling  off  all  the  outer  Coat  of 
the  Root,  they  tie  them  up  in  Bunches,  and  fell  them  in 
the  Market  for  Scallions. 

The  true  Scallion  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  the 
Roots,  either  in  Spring  or  Autumn,  but  the  latter  Sea- 
fon  is  preferable,  becaufe  of  their  being  rendered  more 
fit  for  Ufe  in  Spring ;  thefe  Roots  fhould  be  planted  3 
or  4  in  a  Hole,  at  6  Inches  Diftance  every  W ay,  in  Beds 
or  Borders  3  Feet  wide,  which  in  a  fhort  Time  will 
multiply  exceedingly,  and  will  grow  in  almoff  any  Soil 
and  Situation ;  their  being  fo  hardy  as  to  refill  the 
fevereft  of  our  Winters,  and  being  green,  and  fit  for 
Ufe  fo  early  in  the  Spring,  renders  them  worthy  of  a 
Place  in  all  good  Kitchen  Gardens. 

The  Cives  are  a  very  fmall  Sort  of  Onion,  winch 
never  produces  Bulbs,  and  feldom  grows  above  6  Inches 
high  in  the  Blade,  which  is  very  fmall  and  Hander,  and 
are  in  round  Bunches  ;  this  was  formerly  much  ufed 
for  Sallads  in  Spring,  as  being  milder  than  thofe  Onions 
which  had  Hood  thro’  the  Winter;  thefe  are  propagated 
by  parting  their  Roots  like  the  former,  are  alfo  very 
hardy,  and  will  be  fit  for  Ufe  early  in  Spring. 

The  JVelch  Onions  are  only  propagated  for  Spring  Ufe 
alfo  ;  thefe  never  make  any  Bulb,  and  are  therefore  only 
fit  to  be  ufed  green  for  Sallads,  Lfc.  They  are  fown 
about  the  End  of  July,  in  Beds  of  about  3  Feet  and  a 
Half  wide,  leaving  Alleys  of  2  Feet  broad  to  go  be¬ 
tween  the  Beds  to  clean  them  ;  in  a  Fortnight  they  wiil 
appear  above  Ground,  and  muff  be  carefully  cleared 
from  Weeds ;  towards  the  Middle  of  Oflober  their 
Blades  will  die  away,  and  the  whole  Spot  feem  naked, 
which  hath  led  many  to  dig  up  the  Ground  again,  fup- 
poffng  the  Crop  totally  loft;  whereas,  if  they  ffand  un- 
difturbed,  they  will  come  up  again  very  ftrong  in  Janu¬ 
ary ,  and  from  that  Time  grow  vigoroufly,  refi fling  all 
Weathers,  and  by  March  will  be  fit  to  draw  tor  young 
Onions ;  they  are,  in  the  Markets,  more  valued  than  any 
other  Sort  at  that  Seafon,  extremely  green  and  fine, 
though  much  ftronger  than  the  common  Onion  in  Tafte, 
approaching  nearer  Garlick,  which  hath  occAfioned  their 
being  lets  eileemed  for  the  Table:  but  as  no  Winter, 
however  hard,  will  hurt  them,  it  is  proper  to  have  a  few 
to  fupply  the  Table,  in  Cafe  the  common  Sort  fhould  be 
deftroyed  by  Frofts. 

The  Roots  of  thefe  Onions,  if  planted  out  at  6  or  8 
Inches  Diftance,  in  March ,  will  produce  ripe  Seeds  in 
Autumn,  but  it  will  be  in  fmall  Quantities  the  firft 
Year,  therefore  the  fame  Roots  fhould  remain. unremov¬ 
ed,  which  the  2d  and  3d  Year  will  produce  many  Stems, 
and  afford  a  good  Supply  of  Seeds;  thefe  Roots  will 
abide  many  Years  good,  but  fhould  be  tranfplanted  and 
parted  every  2d  or  3d  Year,  which  will  caufe  them  to 
produce  ftrong  Seeds. 

CEPHALANTHUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  10$.  Platano- 
cephalus.  Vaill.  Acad.  R.  Scien.  1722.  Button  Wood. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  Number  of  fmall  Flowers,  which  are  collected 
into  a  fpb°rical  Head ;  thefe  have  no  common  Empr, lenient , 
but  each  particular  Flower  hath  a  Funnel -fa aped  Empale- 
mer.'*  divided  into  four  Parts  at  the  Top-,  the  Flower  is 
Funn  j .  a,  0  one  Petal,  divided  at  the  Top  into  four 


Parts,  incloftng  four  Stamina ,  which  are  infer  ted  in  the 
Petal,  and  a  re  porter  than  the  Tube,  being  '  terminated  by 
globular  Summits.  The  Germen  is  fituated  under  the  Flow¬ 
er,  fupporting  a  Style,  which  is  longer  than  the  Petal,  and 
is  crowned  by  a  globular  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  becomes  a  glo¬ 
bular  hairy  Capfule ,  incloftng  one  or  two  oblong  angular 
Seeds  ;  thefe  are  joined  to  an  Axis,  and  form  a  round  Head. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cephalanthus  foliis  oppoftis  ternifque.  Flor. 
Ting.  15.  Button  Tree  with  Leaves  growing  oppofite  by 
threes.  This  is  the  Scabiofa  dendroides  Americana  ternis 
foliis  caulem  ambient ibus ,  foribus  cchroleucis.  PJuk.  Aim . 
33 6.  Tree-like  American  Scabiofe  with  three  Leaves  fur¬ 
rounding  the  Stalk,  and  yellowifh  white  Flowers. 

2.  Cephalanthus  foliis  oppoftis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  53. 
Cephalanthus  with  Leaves  growing  oppofite.  This  is  the 
Platanocephalos  citni  foliis  bijugis,  capita  majore.  Vaill. 
Acad.  R.  Scien.  1722.  Button  Tree  with  Citron  Leaves 
joined  together,  and  a  larger  Head. 

The  iff  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  are  annually  fent  to  Europe,  and  of  late 
great  Numbers  of  the  Plants  have  been  raifed  in  the  Gar¬ 
dens  of  the  Curious ;  but  there  are  no  very  large  Plants 
in  the  Englifh  Gardens ;  the  largeft  1  have  feen  are  in 
the  curious  Gardens  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  A r gyle,, 
at  Whit  ton. ,  near  Hcunjhw,  where  they  thrive  better  than 
in  almoft  any  other  Place  where  they  have  been  planted, 
fo  that  in  a  moift  Soil  they  will  do  the  bert. 

This  feldom  riles  higher  than  6  or  7  Feet  in  this  Coun¬ 
try.  The  Branches  come  out  by  Pairs,  oppofite  at  each 
Joint ;  the  Leaves  alfo  (land  oppofite,  fometimes  by  Pairs,' 
and  at  others,  3  arife  at  the  fame  Joint,  Handing  round 
the  Branch  ;  thefe  are  near  3  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a 
Quarter  broad,  having  a  ftrong  Vein  running  longitudi¬ 
nally  through  the  Middle,  and  fome  fmall  tranfverfe 
Veins  from  that  to  the  Borders,;  they  are  of  a  light 
green,  and  their  Foot  Stalks  change  to  a  reddifh  Colour 
next  the  Branches ;  the  Ends  of  the  Branches  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  loofe  Spikes  of  fpherical  Heads,  about  the  Size 
of  a  Marble,  each  of  which  are  compofed  of  many 
fmall  Flowers,  by  Funnel-fhaped,  of  a  whitifh  yellow  Co¬ 
lour,  faftened  to  an  Axis  which  ftands  in  the  Middle ;  thefe 
appear  in  July,  and,  in  warm  Seafons,  are  fucceeded  by 
Seeds,  which  have  fometimes  ripened  in  England. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  chiefly  by  Seeds  (though 
there  has  been  fome  raifed  from  Cuttings)  thefe  fhould 
be  fown  in  Pots,  tor  the  greater  Conveniency  of  remov¬ 
ing  them  into  a  fihady  Situation,  or  where  they  may  have 
Shelter.  If  the  Seeds  can  be  procured  fo  early  as  to  fow 
them  before  Chrifmas ,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Summer  ;  but  if  they  are  fown  in  Spring,  they 
generally  remain  a  Year  in  the  Ground  ;  in  fuch  Cafe, 
the  P.ots  fhould  be  placed  in  the  Shade  that  Summer, 
and  placed  the  Autumn  following  under  a  common 
Frame  to  fhelter  them  from  Froff,  and  the  Spring  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Plants  will  come  up. 

The  iff  Year,  when  the  Plants  conic  up,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  fhade  them  in  hot  dry  Weather,  while  they  are 
young;  at  which  Time  they  are  often  deftroyed  by  be¬ 
ing  too  much  expofed  ;  nor  fhould  the  Watering  be  ne¬ 
glected  ;  for  as  thefe  Plants  naturally  grow  on  moift: 
Ground,  when  they  are  not  duly  watered  in  dry  Wea¬ 
ther,  the  young  Plants  languifii  and  decay. 
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The  next  Autumn,  when  the  Leaves  begin  to  drop, 
the  young  Plants  may  be  tranfplanted  into  Nurfery  Beds, 
which  fhould  be  a  little  defended  from  cold  Winds  ;  and, 
if  the  Soil  is  moifl,  they  will  fucceed  much  better  than 
in  dry  Ground  ;  but  where  it  happens  otherwife,  it  will 
be  abfolutely  neceffary  to  water  them  in  dry  Weather, 
otherwife  there  will  be  great  Dagger  of  the  Plants  dying 
in  the  Middle  of  Summer,  wrhich  has  been  the  Cafe  in 
many  Gardens  where  thefe  Plants  were  raifed. 

In  thefe  Nurfery  Beds  the  Plants  may  remain  a  Year 
or  two  (according  to  the  Progrefs  they  have  made,  or 
the  Diftance  they  were  planted) ;  then  they  may  be  taken 
up  in  Oflober,  and  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main.  I  have  mentioned  but  one  Seafon  for  tranfplant- 
ing  them,  yet  this  may  alfo  be  performed  in  Spring,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  Ground  is  moifl  into  which  they  are  remov¬ 
ed,  or  the  Flants  are  duly  watered  if  the  Spring  fhould 
prove  dry,  otherwife  there  will  be  more  Plazard  of  their 
growing  when  removed  at  this  Seafon. 

Thefe  Plants  make  a  pretty  Variety  among  other 
hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs,  being  extreme  hardy  in  refpedt 
to  Cold  ;  but  they  delight  in  a  moifl  light  Soil,  where 
they  will  grow  very  fall,  and  their  Leaves  will  be  larger 
than  in  dry  Land. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Africa,  alfo  in  India  ; 
but  is  very  rare  in  the  Englijh  Gardens ;  this  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  Places  of  its  Growth,  it  becomes  a  large  Tree,  but 
the  Plants  which  are  in  Europe ,  make  but  little  Progefs. 
It  is  tender  when  young,  fo  requires  a  Stove  to  preferve 
it  through  the  W'inter ;  but  after  it  obtains  Strength, 
will  live  in  a  good  Green-houfe.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
propagate  here,  which  occafions  its  Scarcity. 

CERASTIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  518.  Myofotis. 
Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  244.  Tab.  126.  Moufe-ear,  or 
Moufe-ear  Chickweed,  in  French,  Oreille  de  Souris. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  bath  a  permanent  five-leaved  Empalement ,  which 
fpreads  open  ;  the  Flower  hath  five  obtufe  bifid  Petals, 
which  are  as  large  as  the  Empalement.  It  hath  ten  flender 
Stamina,  fhorter  than  the  Petals,  and  terminated  by  roun- 
difh  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  an  oval  Germen , 
from  vehicb  amfe  five  Styles,  which  are  hairy,  ereCl,  and 
crowned  with  obtufe  Stigmas  ;  the  Empalement  afterward, 
becomes  an  oval  cylindrical,  or  globular  Capfule  with  one 
Cell ,  opening  at  the  Top ,  containing  many  roundifb  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cerastium  foliis  lanceolaiis,  pcJunculis  ramofs, 
capfulis  fubrotundis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  439.  Cerajlium  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  branching  Foot  Stalks,  and  roun- 
difh  Capfules.  Myofotis  incana  repens.  Tourn.  Ploary 
creeping  Moufe-ear,  by  fome  called  Sea  Pink. 

It  Cerastium  foliis  oblongis,  foment  oft  s ,  pedunculis 
ramofts,  capfulis  globofs.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  440.  Cerafium 
with  oblong  woolly  Leaves,  branching  Foot  Stalks/  and 
globular  Capfules.  This  is  the  Myofotis  tomentofa,  lina- 
ruc  folio  angufliore.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  245.  Woolly 
Moufe-ear  with  a  narrow  Toad-flax  Leaf. 

3.  Cerastium  foliis  lanceolatis,  cauls  dicbotomo  ra- 
mofifpmo,  capfulis  ere  Bis.  Prod.  Leyd.  450.  Ceraflium 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  a  very  branching  Stalk  di¬ 
vided  in  twos,  and  upright  Capfules.  This  is  the  Myo¬ 
fotis  Hi  [panic  a  fegetum.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  245.  Spanifh 
Corn  Moufe-ear,  or  Horned  Chickweed. 

4.  Cerastium  foribus  pentandriis,  petalis  integris. 


Lin.  Sp.  Plant,  438.  Ccraftium  with  Flowers  having  five 
.Stamina,  and  entire  Petals. 

5.  Cerastium  foliis  connatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  173.  Ce- 
rafium  whofe  Leaves  are  joined.  This  is  the  Myofotis  • 
Orientalis  perfoliata  folio  lychnidis.  Tourn.  Cor.  18.  Eall- 
ern  perfoliated  Moufe-ear  with  a  Lychnis  Leaf. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  France  and  Italy,  and 
was  formerly  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  Gardens  under 
the  Title  of  Sea  Pink;  it  was  planted  as  an  Edging  to 
keep  up  the  Earth  of  Borders,  before  the  Dwarf  Box 
was  brought  to  England,  fince  which  all  thofe  Plants  for¬ 
merly  ufed  for  this  Purpofe  have  been  negle&ed.  This 
Plant  is  very  unfit  for  this  Ufe,  becaufe  its  creeping 
Branches  fpread  into  the  Walks  where  they  put  out 
Roots  into  the  Gravel,  fo  that  unlefs  frequently  cut 
ofF,  they  cannot  be  kept  within  Compafs. 

This  Sort  fends  out  many  weak  Stalks,  which  trail  on 
the  Ground,  and  put  out  Roots  at  their  Joints,  where¬ 
by  it  propagates  fall ;  the  Leaves  are  placed  by  Pairs 
oppofite,  they  are  two  Inches  long,  and  Half  an  Inch 
broad,  thefe  are  very  hoary ;  thofe  next  the  Root  are 
much  fmaller  than  the  upper  ;  Flowers  come  out  from 
the  Side  of  the  Stalks  on  flender  Foot  Stalks,  which 
branch  out  into  feveral  fmaller,  each  fupporting  a  white 
Flower,  compofed  of  five  Petals,  fpilt  at  the  Top.  The 
whole  Flower  has  the  Appearance  of  Chickweed  Flow¬ 
ers,  but  is  larger ;  it  flowers  in  May. 

This  Sort  propagates  too  fall  when  admitted  into 
Gardens,  fo  may  be  planted  between  Stones  on  the  Side 
of  Grottos,  where  it  will  thrive  without  Care. 

The  Seeds  of  the  2d  Sort  I  received  from  Ifria ;  this 
is  by  Parkinfon  titled  Hoary  narrow-leaved  Pink.  The 
Leaves  of  this  are  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  former, 
and  much  whiter ;  the  Stalks  grow  more  ere£l,  and  the 
Seed  Veffels  rounder,  in  which  their  chief  Difference 
conflfls.  This  is  a  trailing  Plant,  and  propagates  as  the 
former,  being  equally  hardy.  It  flowers  in  May  and 
June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguf. 

The  3d  Sort  is  annual ;  this  grows  naturally  on  arable 
Land  in  Spain ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to 
England,  where  it  is  allowed  a  Place  in  Botanick  Gardens 
for  Variety,  but  hath  not  much  Beauty ;  this  hath 
branching  Stalks,  which  grow  about  6  Inches  high,  di¬ 
viding  by  Pairs,  the  Flowers  coming  out  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Divifions,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  Chickweed;  the 
whole  Plant  has  a  clammy  Moiflure,  which  flicks  to 
the  Fingers.  This  flowers  in  May,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  July.  If  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  Autumn,  they  fuc¬ 
ceed  better  than  in  Spring,  or  if  they  are  permitted 
to  fall,  the  Plants  will  rife  without  Care. 

The  4th  Sort  is  very  like  the  3d  in  its  whole  Appear¬ 
ance,  and  differs  from  it,  in  having  but  five  Stamina  in 
the  Flower,  whereas  the  other  hath  ten.  This  was  dif- 
covered  by  Mr.  Lcefiing,  a  Pupil  of  Dr.  Linnaus’s,  in 
Spain,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  Upfal,  Part  of 
which  was  fent  me  by  the  Dodtor. 

The  5th  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort,  in  the 
Levant,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Paris,  they  have  been  lince  communicated  .to 
mod  of  the  curious  Botanic  Gardens  in  Europe.  This 
is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk  a 
Foot  high;  the  lower  Leaves  have  much  Refembl^nce 
to  thofe  of  the  Lychnis ,  which  is  called  Lobels  Catchflv, 
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fo  that  when  the  Plants  are  young,  it  is  not  eafy  to  dif- 
tinguifh  them.  The  Stalks  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  of 
the  fame  Shape,  but  fmaller ;  thefe  are  placed  by  Pairs, 
and  embrace  the  Stalks  at  their  Bafe.  The  Flowers 
come  out  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  and  alfo  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves,  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks, 
which  are  white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  Chickweed. 
They  appear  in  May  and  ‘June ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  beak¬ 
ed  Capfules,  containing  many  roundifh  Seeds. 

If  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  fown  in  Autumn,  they  will 
ir.ore  certainly  grow  than  thofe  which  are  fown  Spring,  or 
if  the  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come 
up  and  live  through  the  Winter,  and  will  require  no 
other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

There  are  many  other  Species  of  this  Genus  than  are 
here  enumerated,  which  are  Weeds  in  many  Parts  of 
England ,  therefore  not  worthy  of  Notice  here. 

CERASUS  the  Cherry  Tree,  in  French  Cerifter. 

I  {hall  firft  enumerate  the  Sorts  which  are  lpecifically 
different  from  each  other,  and  then  mention  the  Varie¬ 
ties  of  thefe  Fruits,  which  are  cultivated  in  the  Ejiglifj 
Gardens,  many  of  which  feem  to  differ  fo  effentially 
from  each  other,  that  they  may  be  allowed  as  fpecifick 
Differences ;  but  as  I  have  not  had  an  Opportunity  of 
trying  the  various  Sorts  from  Seeds,  to  fee  if  they  alter, 
fo  I  chofe  to  infert  them  only  as  Varieties,  till  further 
Obfervation  may  better  fettle  their  Boundaries. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Cerasus foliis  ovato-lancealatis, ferratis.  The  com¬ 
mon,  or  Kentijh  Cherry,  with  round,  red,  acid  Fruit. 

2.  Cerasus  major  ac  fylvefris,fruclu  Jubdulci  nigro 
colore  infciente.  C.  B.  P.  450.  Greater  wild  Cherry  Tree 
with  a  fweetifh  Fruit,  whole  Juice  affords  a  black  Colour. 

3.  Cerasus  foliis  ovato-lanceelatis ,  forib-us  confertis. 
Cherry  Tree  with  oval  Spear-fnaped  Leaves,  and  Flow¬ 
ers  growing  in  Clutters.  This  is  the  Cerafus  racemoja  bor- 
tenfts.  C.  B.  P.  Commonly  called  the  Clutter  Cherry. 

4.  Cerasus  floribus  corymbofts,  foliis  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  Cherry  Tree  with  Flowers  growing  in  round 
Bunches,  and  oval  Leaves.  Cerafus  J'ylvefris  amara ,  rna- 
baleb  put  at  a.  I.  B.  The  Mabaleb  or  perfumed  Cherry. 

5.  Cerasus  pumila  Canadenfs ,  oblongo  angufo  jolio 
fruflu  parvo.  Du  Hamel.  Dwarf  Canada  Cherry,  with 
oblong  narrow  Leaves,  and  a  fmall  Fruit,  called  Ragou- 
miner,  Nega,  or  Minel  in  Canada. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  the  common  Kentifo  Cherry,  fo  well 
known,  as  to  need  no  Defcription.  From  this  Sort, 
it  hath  been  fuppofed,  moft  of  the  Varieties  which  are 
cultivated  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  have  been  raifed;  but 
as  there  are  very  great  Differences  in  the  Size  and  Shape 
of  their  Leaves,  as  alfo  in  the  Shoots  of  the  Trees, 
from  thofe  of  this  Sort,  I  think  it  is  very  doubtful,  where 
the  Boundaries  of  their  fpecifick  Differences  terminate  : 
However,  I  fliall  comply  with  the  Generality  of  mo¬ 
dern  Botanifts,  in  fuppofmg  the  following  Sorts  to  have 
been  produced  from  the  Seeds  of  this,  as  we  have  not 
fufticient  Experiments  to  determine,  otherwife. 

The  Early  May  Cherry.  The  Black  Heart. 


The  May  Duke  Cherry. 
The  Archduke  Cherry. 
The  Flemifij  Cherry. 
Th^  Red  Heart. 

The  White  Heart. 

The  Morello 


The  Amber  Heart. 

The  Ox  Heart. 

The  Lukeward. 

The  Carnation. 

1  he  Hertfordjhire  Heart. 
Yellow  Spantjh  Cherj^ 


The  Bleeding  Heart, 

Two  Sorts  with  double  Flowers,  one  larger  and  fuller 
than  the  other.  Thefe  are  propagated  for  Ornament. 

The  2d  Sort  is  the  Black  Cherry,  fuppofed  to  be  a 
Native  of  England.  This  grows  to  a  large  Tree,  fit  for 
'Limber,  and  is  frequently  found  growing  in  the  Woods. 
From  this  the  only  Varieties  which  I  have  ever  known 
raifed  by  Seeds,  are  the  Black  Coroun,  and  the  fmall 
Wild  Cherry  ;  of  which  there  are  two  or  three  Varieties, 
which  differ  in  the  Size  and  Colour  of  their  Fruit. 

Thefe  Wild  Cherries  are  very  proper  to  plant  in  Parks, 
becaufe  they  grow  to  a  large  Size,  make  beautiful  Trees, 
and  in  Spring  when  they  are  in  Flower,  are  very  orna¬ 
mental.  The  Fruit  of  them  will  be  good  Food  for  Birds; 
and  when  the  Trees  are  cut  down,  the  Wood  is  very 
ufeful  for  Turners.  Thefe  Trees  will  thrive  in  poor 
Land,  better  than  moft  other  Sorts ;  fo  there  is  an  Ad¬ 
vantage  in  propagating  them  in  thofe  Places.  The  French 
often  plant  them  for  Avenues  to  their  Houfes,  on  Land 
where  they  cannot  get  any  other  Trees  to  thrive;  they 
alfo  cultivate  them  in  their  Woods,  to  cut  for  Hoop?, 
for  which  they  are  greatly  efteemed. 

The  Stones  of  this  Sort  are  generally  fown  for  railing 
Stocks,  to  graft  or  bud  the  other  Sorts  of  Cherries  upon, 
being  of  quicker  Growth,  and  longer  Duration  than  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  other  ;  fo  are  prefered  to  them. 

The  Wood  of  the  4th  Sort,  is  by  the  French  greatly 
efteemed  for  making  Cabinets,  becaufe  it  hath  an  agree¬ 
able  Odour.  This,  and  the  Wood  of  the  Bird  Cherry, 
pafs  under  the  Appellation  of  Bois  de  Sainte  Lucie ;  but 
the  Bird  Cherry  is  the  true  Sort. 

The  5th  Sort  was  brought  from  Canada ,  where  it 
grows  naturally,  to  the  Gardens  in  France ,  where  it  is 
cultivated  as  a  flowering  Shrub  for  Ornament.  The 
Stones  of  this  were  lent  me  by  Dr.  Bernard  de  Juffieu , 
Profeflor  of  Botany  at  Paris,  which  fucceeded  very  well 
in  the  Chelfea  Garden  ;  but  by  comparing  this  with  a  Spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  old  Chamacerajus  or  Cerafus  bumilis  of  Ge¬ 
rard,  and  other  old  Writers,  I  find  it  to  be  the  fame  Plant, 
for  it  agrees  exa&ly  with  their  Delcriptions  of  it. 

This  is  a  low  Shrub,  which  feldom  grows  more  than 
3  or  4  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  horizontal  Branches, 
which  fpread  on  every  Side,  and  are  very  fubject  to  fall 
on  the  Ground,  where  they  will  put  out  Roots,  and  there1- 
by  multiply.  The  young  Branches  have  a  very  fmooth 
Bark,  inclining  toward  red ;  the  Leaves  are  long,  nar¬ 
row,  very  fmooth,  and  entire,  having  the  Appearance  of 
fome  Sorts  of  Willow  Leaves ;  of  a  light  green  on  their 
upper  Side,  but  of  a  bluilh,  or  Sea-green,  on  their  under : 
The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  2 
3  or  4  rifing  at  the  fame  Joint,  moft  Part  of  the  Length 
of  the  young  Shoots ;  thefe  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
common  Cherry,  but  are  fmaller,  {landing  upon  long 
{lender  Foot  Stalks.  The  Fruit  is  like  thofe  of  the  fmall 
wild  Cherry,  but  hath  a  bitlerifh  Flavour.  It  flow¬ 
ers  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  other  Sorts  of  Cherries, 
and  the  Fruit  ripens  in  July  ;  thefe  Fruit  are  good  Food 
for  Birds,  fo  the  French  plant  them  among  their  other 
Shrubs,  to  entice  the  Birds  to  harbour  there. 

It  is  eafily  propagated  by  laying  down  the  Branches 
early  in  Spring,  which  will  take  Root  by  the  following 
Autumn,  when  they  may  be  taken  off,  and  either  planted 
inaNurfery,  or  to  the  Places  where  they  are  defigned 
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to  remain.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  (owing  the 
Stones  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other  Cherries. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Cherries  which  are  ufually  cultivated 
in  Fruit  Gardens,  are  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting 
the  feveral  Kinds  into  Stocks  of  the  Black  or  wild  Red 
Cherries,  which  are  ftrong  Shooters,  and  of  a  longer  Du¬ 
ration  than  any  of  the  Garden  Kinds.  The  Stones 
of  thefe  two  Kinds  are  fown  in  a  Bed  of  light  fandy 
Earth  in  Autumn  (or  are  preferved  in  Sand  till  Spring, 
and  then  fowed) :  When  thefe  Stocks  arife,  they  mud;  be 
carefully  weeded  ;  and  if  in  dry  Weather  you  refrelh 
them  with  Water,  it  will  greatly  promote  their  Growth. 
Thefe  young  Stocks  (hould  remain  in  thefe  Nurfery  Beds 
till  the  fecond  Autumn  after  lowing  ;  at  which  Time 
you  fhould  prepare  an  open  Spot  of  good  frefh  Earth, 
which  fhould  be  well  worked  ;  but  if  the  Soil  is  frefh,  it 
•will  be  the  better.  In  this  Ground,  in  October,  you  fhould 
plant  out  the  young  Stocks  at  3  Feet  Difiance  Row  from 
Row,  and  about  a  Foot  afunder  in  the  Rows  ;  being 
•careful,  in  taking  them  from  the  Seed  Beds,  to  loofen 
their  Roots  well  with  a  Spade,  to  prevent  their  breaking  ; 
alfo  to  prune  their  Roots ;  and  if  they  are  inclinable  to 
root  downwards,  fhorten  the  Tap  Root,  to  caufe  it  to 
put  out  lateral  Roots ;  but  do  not  prune  their  Tops,  for 
this  they  will  not  endure. 

The  fecond  Year  after  planting  out,  if  they  take  well, 
they  will  be  fit  to  bud,  if  they  are  intended  for  Dwarfs ; 
but  if  for  Standards,  they  will  not  be  tall  enough  until 
the  fourth  Year;  for  they  fhould  be  budded  or  grafted 
near  fix  Feet  from  the  Ground,  for  otherwife  the  Graft 
will  not  advance  much  in  Height ;  fo  that  it  will  be  im- 
poffible  to  make  a  good  Tree  from  fuch  as  arc  grafted 
low,  unlefs  the  Graft  is  trained  upward. 

The  ufual  Way  with  the  Nurfery  Gardeners  is,  to 
bud  their  Stocks  in  Summer,  and  fuch  of  them  as  mif- 
carry,  they  graft  the  fuccceding  Spring  (the  Manner  of 
thefe  Operations  will  be  deferibed  under  their  proper 
Heads).  Thofe  Trees  where  the  Buds  have  taken,  mufl 
be  headed  off  in  the  Beginning  of  March ,  about  fix  Inches 
above  the  Bud  ;  and  when  the  Bud  hath  fnot  in  Summer, 
if  you  fear  its  being  blown  out  by  the  Winds,  you  may 
fallen  it  up  with  fome  Bafs,  or  fuch  foft  Tying,  to  that 
Part  of  the  Stock  which  was  left  above  the  Bud.  The 
Autumn  following  thefe  Trees  will  be  fit  to  remove.  But 
if  your  Ground  is  not  ready  to  receive  them,  they  may 
remain  two  Years  before  they  are  tranfplanted  ;  in  doing 
which,  you  mufl  obferve  not  to  head  them,  as  is  by  many 
practifed ;  for  this,  very  often,  is  immediate  Death  to 
them  ;  but  if  they  furvive  it,  they  fcldom  recover  this 
Amputation  in  five  or  fix  Years. 

If  they  are  for  a  Wall,  I  would  advife  the  planting 
Dwarfs  between  the  Standards;  fo  that  while  the  Dwarfs 
are  filling  the  Bottom  of  the  Walls,  the  Standards  will 
cover  the  Tops,  and  produce  a  great  deal  of  Fruit:  But 
thefe,  as  the  Dwarfs  rife  to  fill  the  Walls,  muff  be  cut 
away,  to  make  Room  for  them  :  And  when  the  Dwarf 
'Frees  cover  the  Walls,  the  Standards  fhould  be  entirely 
taken  away.  But  I  would  advife,  never  to  plant  Standard 
Cherries  over  other  Fruits,  for  no  other  Sort  of  Fruit 
will  profper  well  under  the  Drip  of  Cherries. 

When  thefe  Trees  are  taken  up  from  the  Nurfery, 
their  Roots  muff  be  fhortened,  and  all  the  bruifed  Parts 
cut  off ;  as  alfo  the  fmall  Fibres,  which  would  dry,  grow 


mouldy,  and  be  a  great  Prejudice  to  the  new  Fibres ;  you 
muff  alfo  cut  off  the  dead  Part  of  the  Stock  which  was 
left  above  the  Bud,  clofe  down  to  the  back  Part  of  it, 
that  the  Stock  may  be  covered  by  the  Bud.  If  thefe 
Trees  are  defigned  for  a  Wall,  obferve  to  place  the  Bud 
directly  from  the  Wall,  that  the  back  Part  of  the  Stock 
that  was  cut,  may  be  hid  from  Sight.  The  Soil  that 
Cherries  thrive  beft  in,  is  a  frefh  Hazel  Loam  ;  but  if 
the  Soil  is  a  dry  Gravel,  they  will  not  live  many  Years, 
and  will  be  perpetually  blighted  in  the  Spring. 

The  Sorts  commonly  planted  againft  Walls  are  the 
Early  May,  and  May  Duke,  which  fhould  have  a  South 
afpetied  Wall.  The  Hearts  and  common  Duke  will  thrive 
on  a  Weft  Wall ;  and  in  order  to  continue  this  Sort  later 
in  the  Seafon,  they  are  frequently  planted  againft  North 
and  North  Weft  afpe&ed  Walls,  where  they  fucceed  very 
well;  and  the  Morelio  on  a  North  Wall ;  which  laft  is 
chiefly  planted  for  preferving.  The  Hearts  are  all  of  them 
ill  Bearers ;  for  which  Reafon  they  are  feldom  planted 
againft  Walls:  But  I  am  apt  to  believe,  if  they  were 
grafted  upon  the  Bird  Cherry,  and  managed  properl v, 
that  Defe6l  might  be  remedied  ;  for  this  Stock  (as  I  am 
informed)  will  render  Cherries  very  fruitful  ;  and  having 
the  fame  Effedl  on  Cherries,  as  the  Paradife  Stock  hath 
on  Apples,  they  may  be  kept  in  left  Compafs;  which  is 
an  Experiment  well  worth  the  Trial. 

Your  Trees,  if  planted  againft  a  Wall,  fhould  be  placed 
at  leaff  20,  or  24  Feet  afunder,  with  a  Standard  Tree  be¬ 
tween  each  Dwarf :  This  will  be  found  a  reafonable  Di- 
ftance,  when  we  confider  that  Cherry  Trees  will  extend 
as  far  as  Apricocks,  and  many  other  Sorts  of  Fruit. 

In  pruning  thefe  Trees,  you  fhould.never  fhorten  their 
Shoots ;  for  the  moft  Part  of  them  produce  their  Fruit 
Buds  at  their- extreme  Part,  which,  when  fhortened,  are 
cut  off,  and  this  often  occafions  the  Death  of  the  Shoot : 
Their  Branches  fhould  be  therefore  trained  in  at  full 
Length  horizontally,  obferving  in  May,  where  there  is 
a  Vacancy  in  the  Wall,  to  ftop  feme  ftrong  adjoining 
Branches,  which  will  occafion  their  putting  out  two  or 
more  Shoots  ;  by  which  Means,  at  that  Seafon  of  the 
Year,  you  may  always  get  a  Supply  of  Wood  for  co¬ 
vering  the  Wall ;  at  the  fame  Time  all  foreright  Shoots 
fhould  be  difplaced  by  the  Hand  ;  lor  if  thev  are  fuffered 
to  gl  ow  till  Winter,  they  will  not  only  deprive  the  bear¬ 
ing  Branches  of  their  proper  Supply  of  Nourifhment, 
but  when  they  are  cut  out,  it  occafions  the  Tree  to  gum 
in  that  Part  (for  Cherries  bear  the  Knife  the  worn  of 
any  Sort  of  Fruit  Trees)  ;  but  be  careful  not  to  rub  off 
the  Fides  or  Spurs,  which  are  produced  upon  the  two 
and  three  Years  old  Wood  ;  for  it  is  upon  thefe  that  the 
greateft  Part  of  the  Fruit  are  produced  ;  which  Fides 
will  continue  fruitful  for  feveral  Years.  It  is  for  want  of 
duly  obferving  this  Caution,  that  Cherry  Trees  are  of¬ 
ten  feen  fo  unfruitful,  especially  the  Morelio,  which  the 
the  more  it  is  cut,  the  weaker  it  (hoots ;  and,  at  laft,  by 
frequent  pruning,  I  have  known  a  whole  Wall  of  them 
deftroyed  ;  which,  if  they  had  been  fuffered  to  grow 
without  pruning,  might  have  lived  many  Years,  and 
produced  large  Quantities  of  Fruit. 

Cherry  Trees  are  alfo  planted  for  Orchards  in  many 
Parts  of  England,  particularly  in  Kent,  where  there  are 
large  Plantations  of  thefe.  The  ufual  Diftance  allowed 
for  their  (landing  is  40  feet  fquare,  at  which  Space  they 
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are  lefs  fubjeft  to  Blight,  than  when  they  arc  defer 
planted  ;  the  Ground  may  be  tilled  between  them  al- 
moft  as  well  as  if  it  were  entirely  clear,  efpecially  while 
the  Trees  are  young;  and  the  often  ftirring  the  Ground, 
provided  you  do  not  difturb  their  Roots,  will  greatly 
help  the  Trees  ;  but  when  they  are  grown  fo  big  as  to 
{hade  the  Ground,  the  Drip  of  their  Leaves  will  fuffer 
very  few  Things  to  thrive  under  them.  Thefe  Standard 
Trees  fhould  be  planted  in  a  Situation  defended  as  much 
as  pofllble  from  flrong  Wefterly  Winds,  which  are  very 
apt  to  break  their  tender  Branches  ;  this  occafions  their 
guming,  and  is  very  prejudicial  to  them. 

The  Sorts  beft  approved  for  Orchards  are  the  common 
Red,  or  Kentijh  Cherry,  the  Duke,  and  Lukeward  ; 
which  are  plentiful  Bearers.  But  Orchards  of  thefe  are 
now  fcarcely  worth  planting,  except  where  Land  is  very 
cheap  ;  for  the  Uncertainty  of  their  bearing  with  the 
Trouble  in  gathering  the  Fruit,  and  the  fmall  Price  it 
commonly  yields,  hath  occafioned  the  deftroying  many 
Orchards  in  Kent ,  within  a  few  Years  part. 

This  Fruit  was  brought  out  of  Pontus ,  at  the  Time 
of  the  Mitbridatic  Victory  by  Lucullus,  in  the  Year  of 
the  City  680,  and  were  brought  into  Britain  about  An. 
Dom.  55.  and  were  foon  after  fpread  through  moll  Parts 
of  Europe-,  it  being  generally  efteemed  for  its  Eariinefs, 
being  one  of  the  firfl  of  the  Tree  Fruit  that  appears  to 
welcome  in  the  approaching  Fruit  Seafon. 

This  Sort  of  Fruit  hath  been  by  many  People  grafted 
upon  the  Laurel,  to  whlfch  it  is  a  Congener;  but  what 
Effect  it  hath  either  in  the  Growth  of  the  Tree,  or  its 
Fruit,  I  have  net  been  yet  able  to  underftand  ;  though 
this  Practice  is  as  old  as  Pliny ,  who  fays  it  gives  the  Fruit 
a  very  pleafant  Bitternefs :  But  there  is  little  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  in  the  Writings  of  the  Ancients,  with  re- 
fpedt  tothefeveral  Sorts  of  Trees  being  grafted  on  each 
other  ;  very  few  of  thofe  we  find  mentioned  by  them  to 
have  been  frequently  praCtifed,  will  fucceed  with  us.  Nor 
is  it  owing  to  the  Difference  of  Climate,  as  fome  have 
fuppofed,  who  are  inclinable  to  believe  whatever  they 
find  related  in  thofe  Books,  efpecially  in  the  Bufinefs  of 
Hufbandry  and  Gardening,  whereas  many  of  their  Rules 
for  the  pra&ical  Part  of  Hulbandry,  are  not  founded  on  Ex¬ 
periments,  hut  are  mere  Theory;  for  from  many  repeated 
Trials,  made  with  the  utmofl  Care,  by  Perfons  ot  the  beff 
Skill,  it  appears  that  no  two  Sorts  of  T  rees,  of  different  Ge- 
nufes,  will  take  upon  each  other.  However,  the  Laurel  and 
the  Cherry  being  of  the  fame  Genus,  or  fo  near  of  Kin 
as  to  be  ranked  together  by  moll  Botanifts,  will  take  upon 
each  other  by  grafting.  But  I  have  not  yet  feen  any  of 
the  Trees  fo  grafted,  which  have  lived  to  be  of  any  con- 
fiderable  Size  ;  though  1  have  feen  many  Trees  fo  graft¬ 
ed,  which  have  lived  a  few  Years,  but  have  made  a  very 
poor  Progrefs  ;  nor  do  I  remember  to  have  feen  any  Fruit 
upon  the  Cherry  Trees  which  were  grafted  on  the  Lau¬ 
rels  ;  therefore  cannot  determine  what  Effect  this  has  on 
the  Flavour  of  the  Fruit. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  graft  the  Duke,  and  o- 
ther  Sorts  of  Cherries  upon  the  Morel  lo  Cherry,  which 
is  but  a  weak  Shooter,  in  order  to  check  the  luxuriant 
Growth  of  their  Trees  ;  which  will  fucceed  for  three  or 
four  Years;  but  they  are  not  of  long  Duration,  nor  have 
I  ever  feen  one  Tree  fo  grafted,  which  had  made  Shoots 
above  6  or  8  Inches  long  ;  but  they  were  clofely  covered 
with  Blofl'oms,  fo  may  produce  fome  Fruit  in  a  fmall 


Compafs ;  but  thefe  are  Experiments  unfit  to  be  carried 
into  general  Ufe,  and  only  proper  to  fatisfy  Curiofity,  for 
is  it  not  much  better  to  allow  the  Trees  a  greater  Share 
of  Room  againfl  the  Walls,  when  one  Tree,  fo  planted, 
and  properly  managed,  will  produce  more  Fruit  than  20. 
of  thefe  Trees,  or  twice  that  Number  when  planted  too 
clofe,  though  they  are  grafted  upon  the  Black  Cherry, 
or  any  other  free  Stock. 

The  Early,  or  May  Cherry,  is  firfl:  ripe  ;  fo  one  or 
two  Trees  of  this  Sort  may  be  allowed  a  Place  in  a  Gar¬ 
den,  where  there  is  Room  for  Variety.  The  next  ripe 
is  the  May  Duke,  which  is  a  larger  Fruit  and  more  valu¬ 
able.  After  this  comes  the  Archduke,  which,  if  per- 
mited  to  hang  upon  the  Tree  till  quite  ripe,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Cherry ;  but  few  Perfons  have  Patience  to  let 
them  hang  their  full  Time,  fo  rarefy  have  them  in  Per¬ 
fection,  for  thefe  fhould  not  be  gathered  before  Midjum- 
tner ,  and  if  they  hang  a  Fortnight,  longer  they  will  be 
better.  This  is  to  be  underflood  of  the  Situation  near 
London ,  where  they  ripen  a  Fortnight  earlier  than  in 
Places  forty  Miles  diflant,  unlefs  they  have  a  very  warm, 
iheltered  Situation.  When  this  Sort  is  planted  againfl 
North  Walls,  the  Fruit  may  be  continued  till  Aitgufl , 
but  thele  mult  be  protected  from  Birds,  or  they  will 
deftroy  them. 

The  Hertferdjbire  Cherry,  is  a  Sort  of  Heart  Cherry, 
but  a  firmer  and  better  flavoured  Fruit ;  it  will  not 
ripen  earlier  than  the  End  of  July ,  or  Beginning  of  Au~ 
gujl ,  and  is  the  more  valuable,  for  its  coming  when  the 
other  Sorts  of  Cherries  are  gone.  'This  is  not  very  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Nurferies  as  yet;  but  as  it  is  one  of  the 
beft  Kinds  of  Cherries,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  in  a 
fhort  Time  it  will  be  as  common  as  any  of  the  other 
Sorts. 

The  Morello  Cherry,  is  generally  planted  againfl 
Walls  to  a  North  Afpect,  and  the  Fruit  commonly  ufed 
for  Preferving,  yet  where  planted  to  a  better  AfpeCf, 
and  fuflered  to  hang  upon  the  Trees  until  thoroughly 
ripe,  is  a  very  good  Fruit  for  the  Table  ;  therefore  two 
or  three  of  the  Trees  of  this  Sort  fhould  have  Place 
where  there  is  Plenty  of  Walling,  upon  a  Souths wefl 
Wall,  where  they  will  ripen  perfeClly  by  the  Middle  of 
Augujl ,  at  which  Time  they  will  be  an  acceptable  Fruit. 

The  Carnation  Cherry  is  alfo  valuable  for  coming  late 
in  the  Seafon,  this  is  a  very  firm  flefhy  Fruit,  but  is  not 
the  beft  Bearer.  This  Sort  will  ripen  very  well  on  Ef- 
paliers ;  and  by  this  Means,  the  Fruit  may  be  continued 
longer  in  the  Seafon. 

The  large  Spanijh  Cherry  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Duke 
Cherry,  from  which  it  teems  to  be  only  a  Variety  acci¬ 
dentally  obtained  ;  this  ripens  foon  after  the  common 
Duke  Cherry,  and  very  often  pafles  for  it. 

The  yellow  Spanijh  Cherry  is  of  an  oval  Shape,  and  of 
an  Amber  Colour;  this  ripens  late,  and  is  afweet  Cherry, 
but  not  of  a  rich  Flavour,  and  being  but  a  middling 
Bearer,  is  not  often  admitted' into  curious  Gardens,  un¬ 
ices  where  Variety  is  chiefly  confidered. 

The  Corone,  or  Cor.oun  Cherry,  is  like  the  Black. 
Heart ;  but  a  little  rounder  ;  this  is  a  very  good  Bearer, 
and  an  excellent  Fruit,  fo  fhould  have  a  Place  in  every 
goed  Fruit  Garden.  'This  ripens  the  Middle  of  July. 

The  Lukeward  ripens  foon  after  the  Corone  Cherry  ; 
this  is  a  good  Bearer,  and  a  very  good  Fruit ;  it  is  of  a 
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dark  Colour,  not  fo  black  as  the  Corone ;  this  will  do 
well  in  Standards. 

The  Black  Cherry  is  feldom  grafted  or  budded,  but 
is  generally  1'own  for  Stocks  to  graft  the  other  Kinds  of 
Cherries  upon  ;  but  where  Perfons  are  curious  to  have 
the  bed  flavoured  of  this  Sort  of  Fruit,  they  fhould  be 
propagated  by  grafting  from  fuch  Trees  as  produce  the 
bell:  Fruit.  This  Sort  of  Cherry  is  frequently  planted 
in  Wildernefies,  where  it  will  grow  to  a  large  Size,  and, 
at  the  Time  of  its  flowering,  will  make  a  Variety,  and 
the  Fruit  will  be  Food  for  the  Birds. 

The  Double-flowering  Cherry  is  alfo  propagated  for 
the  Beauty  of  the  Flowers,  which  are  extremely  fine, 
being  as  double  and  large  as  a  Cinnamon  Rofe  ;  and  thefe 
being  produced  in  large  Bunches  on  every  Part  of  the 
Tree,  render  it  one  of  the  moll:  beautiful  Trees  of  the 
Spring.  Some  of  the  Flowers,  which  are  lefs  double, 
will  often  produce  fome  Fruit,  which  the  very  double 
Flowers  will  not ;  but  this  Defedt  is  fufficiently  recom- 
penced  in  the  Beauty  of  its  Flowers.  This  is  propagated 
by  budding  or  grafting  on  the  Black  or  Wild  Cherry 
Stock,  and  the  Trees  are  very  proper  to  intermix  with 
the  fecond  Growth  of  flowering  Trees. 

CERASUS  RACEMOSA.  See  Padus. 

CERATONIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  983.  Siliqua  Tourn. 
Injl.  The  Carob,  or  St.  John's  Bread,  in  French  Carouge. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  male  and  female  in  diflinCl  Trees.  The  male  Flow¬ 
ers  have  large  Empalements,  divided  into  5  Parts  ;  they 
have  no  Petals ,  but  have  5  long  Stamina ,  terminated  by 
large  Summits.  The  female  Flowers  have  Empalements  of  one 
Leaf  divided  by  5  Tubercles  ;  they  have  no  Petals ,  but  a 
flejhy  Germen fituated  within  the  Receptacle ,  fupporting  a 
fender  Style ,  crowned  by  a  Stigma  in  form  of  a  Head.  The 
Germen  becomes  a  longfefjy  comprcfedPod,  divided  by  tranf- 
verfe  Partitions,  each  having  1  large  roundijh  comprefed  Seed. 

We  have  but  one  Specie  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

t.  Ceratonia.  H.  L.  The  Carob  Tree,  or  St. 
John's  Bread.  This  is  the  Siliqua  edulis  of  Cafpar  Bau- 
hin,  and  the  Caroba  of  Dale. 

This  Tree  is  very  common  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the 
Levant,  where  it  grows  in  the  Hedges,  and  produces  a 
great  Quantity  of  long,  flat,  brown  coloured  Pods,  which 
are  thick,  meally,  and  of  a  fweetifh  Tafle.  Thefe  Pods 
are  many  Times  eaten  by  the  Poorer  Sort  of  Inhabitants, 
when  they  have  a  Scarcity  of  other  Food,  but  they  are 
apt  to  loofen  the  Belly,  and  caufe  Gripings  of  the  Bowels. 
Thefe  Feds  are  directed  by  the  College  of  Phyficians  to 
enter  feme  medicinal  Preparations,  for  which  Purpofe 
they  are  often  brought  from  Abroad. 

In  England  the  Tree  is  prefer ved  by  fuch  as  delight  in 
exotick  Plants,  as  a  Curiofity  ;  the  Leaves  always  con¬ 
tinue  green  ;  and  being  different  in  Shape  from  moft  other 
Plants,  afford  an  agreeable  Variety,  when  intermixed  with 
Oranges,  Myrtles,  &c.  in  the  Green-houfe. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  from  Seeds,  which,  when 
brought  over  frefh  in  the  Pods,  will  grow  very  well,  if 
fown  in  Spring  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  ;  when  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully  tranfplanted, 
each  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  another  moderate  hot  Bed  ;  obferving  to 
water  and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  Root  ;  after 
which  let  them  have  Air  in  Proportion  to  the  Heat  of  the 
Weather.  In  June  inure  them  to  the  open  Air  by  De¬ 


grees,  and  in  July  they  fhould  be  removed  out  of  the  hot 
Bed,  ind  placed  in  a  warm  Situation,  where  they  may 
remain  until  the  Beginning  of  October,  wheh  they  fhould 
be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,  placing  them  where 
they  may  have  free  Air  in  mild  W eather  ;  for  they  are 
pretty  hardy,  and  require  only  to  be  fheltered  in  Lard 
Frofts.  When  the  Plants  have  remained  in  the  Pots 
three  or  four  Years,  and  have  gotten  Strength,  fome  of 
them  may  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots  in  Spring,  and  planted 
in  the  full  Ground,  in  a  warm  Situation,  where  they  will 
endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  very  well,  but 
mull  have  fome  Shelter  in  very  hard  Weather. 

I  have  not  yet  feen  any  of  thefe  Trees  produce  Flowers, 
though  from  fome  which  have  been  planted  fome  Time 
againft  Walls,  it  is  probable  there*  may  be  Flowers  and 
Fruit  in  a  few  Years  ;  though  it  cannot  be  expedited  that 
the  Fruit  will  ever  ripen  in  this  Country. 

CERBERA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  260.  Tbevetia.  Lin.  Fhrt. 
Cliff'  76.  Prod.  Leyd.  413.  Ahouai.  Tourn.  Inf. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  is  compofed  of  five  Jbarp-pointed  Leaves, 
which  fpread  open,  and  fall  away.  The  Flower  is  of  one 
Leaf,  Funnel-Jhaped,  having  a  long  Tube ,  and  is  fpread  open 
at  the  Top,  where  it  is  divided  into  five  large  Segments, 
which  are  obtuje,  and  fiand  oblique  to  the  Mouth  of  the 
Tube  ;  it  hath  five  Stamina  fituated  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Tube,  which  are  terminated  by  ereCl  Summits,  which  fiand 
clofe  together  ;  in  the  Center  is  fituated  a  roundifh  Germen , 
fupporting  a  fhort  Style,  crowned  by  a  Stigma  in  form  of  a 
Head ;  the  Germen  becomes  a  large,  flejhy,  roundijh  Berry , 
with  a  longitudinal  Furrow  on  the  Side,  dividing  it  into  two 
Cells,  each,  containing  a  Jingle  large  comprejfed  Nut. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cerbera  foliis  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  208.  Cerbera 
with  oval  Leaves.  The  Ahouai. 

2.  Cerbera  foliis  linearibus ,  longijfimis,  confertis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  209.  Cerbera  with  very  long  narrow 
Leaves,  growing  in  Cluflers.  This  is  the  Ahouai  Nerii 
folio, fore  luteo.  Plum.  Cat.  20.  Ahouai  with  a  Rofe-bay 
Leaf,  and  a  yellow  Flower. 

3.  Cereera  foliis  lanceolatis ,  nervis  tranfverfalibus. 
Flor.  Zeyl.  106.  Cerbera  with  Spear- fhaped  Leaves,  and 
tranfverfe  Nerves.  This  is  tbe  Manghas  laclefcens,  foliis 
Nerii  crafts  venofts,  Jafmini  flore,  fruClu  Perfici  ftmili  ve¬ 
nenata.  Bunn.  Zey.  150.  Tab.  70.  Milky  Manghas  with 
a  thick  veined  Oleander  Leaf,  a  Jafmine  Flower,  and  a 
poifonous  Fruit  refembling  a  Peach. 

'The  ill:  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Brazils,  alfo  in  the 
Spanifh  IVeft-Indies  in  Plenty:  and  there  are  fome  of  the 
Trees  growing  in  the  Britifij  Iflands  of  America  ;  this  rifes 
8  or  10  Feet  with  an  irregular  Stem,  fending  out  many 
crooked  diflfufed  Branches,  which  toward  their  Tops  are 
garnilhed  with  thick  fucculent  Leaves,  about  three  Inches 
long,  and  near  two  broad,  of  a  lucid  green,  fmooth,  and  very 
full  of  milky  Juice,  as  is  every  Part  of  the  Trees.  The 
Flowers  come  out  in  loofe  Bunches,  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  which  are  of  a  Cream  Colour,  having  long 
narrow  Tubes,  and  at  the  Top  cut  into  five  obtufe  Seg¬ 
ments,  which  feem  twilled,  fo  as  to  (land  oblique  to  the 
Tube;  thefe  fpread  open,  and  have  the  Appearance  of 
the  Flowers  of  Oleander.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Augufi, 
but  never  produces  Fruit  in  England.  The  Wood  of  this 
Tree  (links  moft  abominably,  and  the  Kernels  of  the  Nuts 
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are  a  mod  deadly  Poifon,  fo  that  the  Indians  always  cau¬ 
tion  their  Children  againft  eating  them,  for  they  know  of 
no  Antidote  to  expel  this  Poifon  ;  nor  will  any  of  them 
ufe  the  Wood  for  Fuel;  they  take  the  Kernels  out  of 
the  Shells,  into  which  they  pul  fmall  Stones,  then  bore 
a  Hole  through  each  Shell,  and  firing  them  ;  thefe  they 
tie  about  their  Legs  to  dance  with,  as  the  Morris  Dancers 
ufe  Bells. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Spanifh  Wefi -Indies ; 
in  feme  of  the  French  Iflands  in  America ,  and  hath  lately 
been  introduced  into  the  Briti(h  Iflands,  from  whence  I 
received  the  Seeds  by  the  Title  of  French  Phyfick  Nut, 
but  how  it  came  by  that  Appellation,  I  cannot  imagine, 
becaufe  there  is  another  Plant  which  grows  common 
there,  and  has  pafied  under  that  Title  many  Years. 

This  rifes  with  a  round  Stalk  about  the  fame  Height  as 
the  former,  dividing  upward  into  many  Branches.  Thefe, 
when  young,  are  covered  with  a  green  fmooth  Bark,  but 
as  they  grow  older,  the  Bark  becomes  rough,  and  changes 
to  a  Grey  or  Afh  Colour.  The  Leaves  are  four  or  five 
Inches  long,  and  Half  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  end¬ 
ing  in  fharp  Points  ;  thefe  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  come 
out  in  Cluflers  without  Order,  and  are  full  of  a  milky 
Tuice,  which  flows  out  when  they  are  broken.  The 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches  on  long 
Foot  Stalks,  each  fupporting  two  or  three  yellow  Flowers 
with  long  Tubes,  fpreading  open  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
the  former.  It  flowers  about  the  fame  Time,  but  never 
produces  Fruit  in  England. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India ,  alfo  in  fome 
Parts  of  the  Spanifb  Wejl-Indics ,  from  whence  I  received 
the  Seeds ;  this  rifes  with  a  woody  Stem  to  the  Height  of 
twenty  Feet,  fending  many  Branches  toward  the  Top, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  long  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
rounded  at  their  Ends ;  they  are  thick,  fucculent,  and, 
on  their  upper  Side,  of  a  lucid  green,  having  feveral 
trar.fverfe  Nerves  from  the  Mid-rib  to  the  Side  ;  on  their 
under  Side  they  are  of  a  paler  green.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  {landing  on 
long  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  two  or  three  Flowers 
Ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Species. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  from  their  Nuts, 
which  mud  be  procured  from  the  Countries  where  they 
grow  naturally  ;  thefe  fhould  be  put  into  fmall  Pots  filled 
with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tan¬ 
ners  Bark  in  Spring,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
other  tender  exotick  Seeds,  giving  them  now  and  then  a 
little  Water  to  promote  their  Vegetation.  When  the 
Plants  are  come  up  about  two  Inches  high,  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  light 
fandy  Earth,  and  plunged  again  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tan¬ 
ners  Bark,  obferving  to  fhade  the  Glades  in  the  Heat  of 
the  Day,  until  the  Plants  have  taken  new  Root  ;  they 
mud  alfo  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water,  but  it  mud 
not  be  given  in  too  large  Quantities.  As  the  Summer 
advances,  thefe  Plants  fhould  have  Air  admitted  to  them, 
in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon  ;  and  when 
they  have  filled  thefe  Pots  with  their  Roots,  they  fhould 
be  turned  out,  and  tranfplanted  into  other  Pots  of  a  larger 
Size,  but  they  muft  not  be  too  large,  for  the  Roots  of 
thefe  Plants  fhould  be  confined,  nor  fhould  the  Earth  in 
which  they  are  planted  be  rich,  but  a  light  fandy  Soil  is 
beft./or  them  ;  after  they  are  new  poted,  they  fhould  be 


plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  again,  obferving  to  water  them 
now  and  then,  and  alfo  to  admit  Air  under  the  Glaflfes 
every  Day,  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon. 
When  the  Plants  are  grown  about  a  Foot  high,  they 
fhould  have  a  larger  Share  of  Air,  in  order  to  harden 
them  before  the  Winter,  but  they  fhould  not  be  wholly 
expofed  to  the  open  Air.  In  the  Winter  thefe  Plants 
fhould  be  placed  in  a  warm  Stove,  and  during  that  Seafon 
they  fhould  have  very  little  Water,  efpecially  in  cold 
Weather,  left  it  fhould  rot  their  Roots.  The  following 
Spring  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  fhif  ted  again,  at  which  Time 
you  fhould  take  away  as  much  as  you  conveniently  can  of 
the  old  Earth  from  their  Roots,  and  cut  off  the  decayed 
Fibres ;  then  put  them  into  Pots  filled  with  the  fame  light 
fandy  Earth,  and  plunge  them  into  the  Bark  Bed  again, 
for  thefe  Plants  will  not  thrive  well  unlefs  they  are  con- 
flantly  kept  in  Tan;  and  as  they  abound  with  milky  Juice, 
fo  they  fhould  be  fparingly  watered,  for  they  are  impatient 
of  Moifhire,  efpecially  during  the  Winter  Seafon. 

When  by  any  Accident  the  Tops  of  thefe  Plants  are  in¬ 
jured,  they  frequently  put  out  Shoots  from  their  Roots, 
which  if  carefully  taken  up  and  poted,  will  make  good 
Plants,  fo  that  they  may  be  this  Way  propagated. 

CERCIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant .  ^  8.  Siliquafirum.  'Tourn. 
Injl.  R.  H.  646.  The  Judas  'Free,  in  French ,  Guainier . 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  flsort  Rell-Jloaped  Empalemsnt  of  one  Leaf \  con¬ 
vex  at  the  Bottom,  and  full  of  a  [Honey  Liquor,  at  the  Fop 
it  is  indented  in  five  Parts.  The  Flower  hath  five  Petals, 
inferted  in  the  Empalement,  and  greatly  referr.bles  a  papilio¬ 
naceous  Flower.  The  two  Wings  rife  above  the  Standard, 
and  are  reflexed ;  the  Standard  is  of  one  roundifh  Petal,  and 
the  Keel  is  compofed  of  two  Petals,  in  form  of  a  Heart, 
which  inclofe  the  Parts  of  Generation.  It  hath  ten  diflinfi 
Stamina ,  which  decline,  four  of  which  are  longer  than  the 
ref,  and  are  terminated  by  oblong  incumbent  Summits.  It 
hath  a  long  fender  Germen,  fitting  upon  a  /lender  Style, 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  becomes  an  oblong 
Pod  with  an  oblique  Point,  having  one  Cell,  inclofing  feveral 
roundifh  compreffed  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cercis  fioliis  cordato-orbiculatis  glabris.  Llort.  Clifi. 
156.  Cercis  with  round,  Heart-fhaped,  fmooth  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Siliquafirum.  Cafl.  Duran.  415,  and  the  Arbor 
Judre.  Dod.  Pempt.  786.  The  common  Judas  Tree. 

2.  Cercis  fioliis  cordatis  pubefeentibus.  Hort.  Clifi.  156. 
Cercis  with  downy  Heart-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Siliquafirum  Canadenfe.  Tourn.  Inf.  it.  H.  647 .  Canada 
Arbor  Judes,  or  Red  Bud  Tree. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France,  in 
Spain,  and  Italy,  and  is  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portugnefe, 
titled  the  Tree  of  Love  ;  this  riles  with  an  upright  Trunk 
to  the  Height  of  12  or  14  Feet,  covered  with  a  dark  re- 
difh  Bark,  and  divides  upward  into  many  irregular 
Branches,  garnifhed  with  round,  Heart-fhaped,  fmooth 
Leaves,  placed  irregularly  on  the  Branches,  having  long 
Foot  Stalks;  they  are  of  a  pale  green  on  their  upper, 
and  of  a  grayifh  Colour  on  their  under  Side,  and  fall  oft 
in  Autumn.  The  Flowers  come  out  on  every  Side  the 
Branches,  and  many  Times  from  the  Stem  of  the  Tree 
in  Clufters,  arifing  many  from  the  fame  Point,  having 
fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  of  a  very  bright  purple  Co¬ 
lour,  fo  make  a  fine  Appearance,  efpecially  when  the 
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Branches  are  covered  pretty  thick  with  them,  for  they 
come  out  in  the  Spring  with  the  Leaves,  fo  are  in  full 
Beauty  before  the  Leaves  have  obtained  to  half  their  Size. 
The  Shape  of  the  Flower  is  the  fame  of  the  other  papi¬ 
lionaceous  (or  Butterfly)  Flowers ;  they  have  an  agreeable 
Poignancy,  fo  are  frequently  eaten  in  Sallads.  When 
the  Flowers  fall  off,  the  Germen  becomes  a  long  flat 
Pod,  with  one  Cell,  containing  one  Row  of  roundifh 
Seeds,  which  are  a  little  comprefled  ;  but  thefe  do  not 
often  fucceed  the  Flowers  in  this  Country  upon  Standard 
Trees,  but  where  they  have  been  planted  againfl:  good 
afpe£ted  Walls,  I  have  leen  great  Plenty  of  Pods,  which, 
in  warm  Seafons  have  ripened  very  well. 

Thefe  Trees  are  ufually  planted  with  other  flowering 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  as  ornamental  to  Pleafure  Gardens, 
and  for  their  fmgular  Beauty  well  deferve  a  Place,  for 
when  arrived  to  a  good  Size,  they  are  very  produ&ive  of 
Flowets,  fo  that  the  Branches  are  often  clofely  covered 
with  them,  and  the  fmgular  Shape  of  their  Leaves  makes  a 
very  pretty  Variety  in  Summer,  after  the  Flowers  are 
paff,  and  arc  never  damaged  by  Infects,  but  are  often  en¬ 
tire  when  many  other  Trees  have  their  Leaves  almoft 
eaten  up.  This  Tree  flowers  in  May,  when  planted  in 
the  full  Air,  but  againft  warm  Walls  it  is  a  Fortnight  or 
three  Weeks  earlier. 

The  Wcod  of  this  Tree  is  very  beautifully  veined  with 
black  and  green,  and  takes  a  fine  Polifh. 

There  are  two  other  Varieties  of  this  Tree,  one 
with  a  white,  and  the  other  a  Flefh-coloured  Flower, 
but  thefe  have  not  half  the  Beauty  of  the  firfl. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  where 
it  is  called  Red  Bud,  from  the  red  Flower  Buds  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Spring,  before  the  Leaves  come  out ;  this 
glows  to  a  middling  Stature  in  the  Places  where  it  is  a 
Native  ;  but  in  England  rarely  rifes  with  a  Stem  to  any 
Height,  but  branches  out  near  the  Root.  The  Branches 
of  this  are  weaker  than  the  iff  Sort  ,  the  Leaves  are 
downy,  and  terminate  in  Points,  whereas  thofe  of  the 
iff  are  fmooth,  and  round  at  the  End  where  they  are  in¬ 
dented.  The  Flowers  of  this  are  alfo  fmaller,  fo  do  not 
make  fo  fine  Appearance,  but  the  Trees  are  equally 
hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  the  open  Air  very  well. 

The  Flowers  of  this  Sort  are  put  into  Sallads  by  the 
Inhabitants  of  America,  and  the  French  in  Canada  pickle 
them,  but  they  have  little  Flavour.  The  Wood  is  of  the 
fame  Colour  and  Texture  as  that  of  the  firfb. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  flowing  their  Seed 
upon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  towards  the  latter  End  of 
March,  or  the  Beginning  of  April  (and  if  you  put  a  little 
hot  Dung  under  the  Bed,  it  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
Growth  of  the  Seeds)  •,  when  your  Seeds  are  fown,  you 
fhould  fift  the  Earth  over  them  about  Half  an  Inch  thick ; 
and,  if  the  Seafon  proves  wet,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover 
the  Bed  with  Mats,  to  preferve  it  from  great  Rains, 
which  will  rot  the  Seeds ;  thefe  Seeds  will  often  remain 
till  the  Spring  following  before  they  come  up,  fo  the 
Ground  mud:  not  be  diffurbed  till  you  are  convinced  the 
Plants  are  all  come  up,  for  fome  few  may  rife  the  firfl 
Year,  and  a  greater  Number  the  fecond. 

When  “the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  cleared  from  Weeds,  and  in  very  dry  Weather  now 
and  then  refreshed  with  Water,  which  will  greatly  pro¬ 
mote  their"  Growth.  The  Winter  following,  if  the 


Weather  is  very  cold,  it  will  be  proper  to  {belter  the 
Plants,  by  covering  them  with  Mats  or  dry  Straw  in  hard 
Frofts,  but  they  fhould  conftantly  be  opened  in  mild  Wea¬ 
ther,  otherwife  they  will  grow  mouldy,  and  decay. 

About  the  Beginning  of  April,  prepare  a  Spot  of  good 
frelh  Ground,  to  tranfplant  thefe  out  (for  the  bed  time 
to  remove  them  is  jud  before  they  begin  to  fhoot)  ;  then 
you  fhould  carefully  take  up  the  Plants,  being  careful 
not  to  break  their  Roots,  and  plant  them  in  the  frefh 
Ground  as  foon  a3  pofiible,  becaufe  if  their  Roots  are 
dried  by  the  Air,  it  will  greatly  prejudice  them. 

The  Didance  thefe  fhould  be  planted,  mud  be  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  Time  they  are  to  remain  before  they 
are  again  tranfplantcd,  but  commonly  they  are  planted 
two  Feet  Row  from  Row,  and  a  Foot  afunder  in  the 
Rows,  which  is  full  Room  enough  for  them  to  grow  two 
cr  three  Years,  by  which  Time  they  fhould  be  tranfplant- 
ed  where  they  aredefigned  to  remain,  for  if  they  are  too 
old  when  removed,  they  feldom  fucceed  fo  well. 

The  Ground  between  the  Plants  fhould  be  carefully 
kept  clean  from  W eeds  in  Summer,  and  in  Spring  fhould 
be  well  dug,  to  loofen  the  Earth,  that  their  Roots  may 
better  extend  themfelves  every  Way  ;  you  fhould  alfo  at 
that  Seafon  prune  ofl'  all  drong  Side  Branches  (efpecially 
if  you  intend  to  train  them  up  for  Standard  Trees),  that 
their  Top  Branches  may  not  he  checked  by  their  Side 
Shoots,  which  often  attradl  the  greated  Part  of  the  Nou- 
rifhment  from  the  Roots ;  and  if  their  Stems  are  crooked, 
you  mud  place  a  drong  Stake  down  by  the  Side  of  each 
Plant,  and  faden  the  Stem  to  it  in  feveral  Places,  fo  as  to 
render  it  flrait,  which  Dire£lion  it  will  foon  take  as  it 
grows  larger,  and  thereby  the  Plants  will  be  rendered 
beautiful. 

When  they  have  been  in  this  Nurfery  3  or  4  Years, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  Spring  where  they  are  to 
remain,  which  may  be  in  Wildernefs  Quarters,  among 
other  flowering  Trees,  obferving  to  place  them  with 
Trees  of  the  fame  Growth,  fo  as  they  may  not  be  over¬ 
hung,  which  is  a  great  Prejudice  to  mod  Plants. 
CEREFOLIUM.  See  Chaerefolium. 

CEREUS.  Par.  Bat.  122.  Boerb.  Ind.  fuff.  Adi.  Ri 
Par.  Cactus.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  539.  The  Torch  Thiftle. 

The  CharafJcrs  are. 

It  hath  an  oblong  fcaly  Empalement,  which  is  covered  with 
Spines,  and  fits  upon  the  Germen.  The  Flovder  is  compofed 
of  a  great  Number  of  narrow  pointed  Petals,  fpread  open 
like  the  Surds  Rays.  It  hath  a  great  Number  of  declining 
Stamina,  infer  ted  to  the  Bafe  of  the  Petals,  and  termina¬ 
ted  by  oblong  Summits.  The  Germen,  which  is  fituated un¬ 
der  the  Empalement,  fupports  a  long  cylindrical  Style , 
crowned  with  a  multifid  Stigma,  in  form  of  a  Head.  The 
Germen  becomes  an  oblong  fucculent  Fruit,  with  a  prickly 
Skin,  full  of  Jmall  Seeds  inclofed-in  the  Pulp. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cereus  ereflus,  fsxangularis,  Iongus,  angulis  dif- 
tantibus.  Upright  long  Cereus  with  6  Angles,  far  didant. 
Cereus  ereflus  altijjirnus  Syrinamenfis.  Par,.  Bat.  1 16.  Tai¬ 
led  upright  Torch  Thidle  of  Surinam. 

2.  Cereus  erefius  quandr  angular  is ,  angulis  comprejjis. 
Upright  Cereus  with  4  comprefled  Angles.  Cereus  eredlus 
quadrangular! s ,  Co/lis  alarum  infiar  affiirgentihus.  Boerb . 
Ind.  alt.  Four  cornered  upright  Torch  Thidle. 

3.  Cereus  ertfius  o  A  angular!  s ,  angulis  obtufis c  fu- 
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terne  inermibus .  Upright  Cereiu  with  8  obtufe  Angles, 
having  no  Spines  on  the  upper  Part..  Cereus  ere£lus,fruftu 
rubro  non  fpinofo.  Par.  Bat.  1 14.  Upright  Torch  Thiftle 
with  a  red  Fruit,  having  no  Spines. 

4.  Cereus  erePlus  oflangularis,  angulls  obtufts ,  / pints 
robujlioribus  patulis.  Upright  Cereus  with  8  Angles  which 
are  obtufe,  and  ftrong  fpreading  Spines.  This  is  the  Cere¬ 
us  ereftus  maximus  JruPlu  fpinofo  rubro.  Greateft  upright 
Torch  Thiftle  with  a  red  prickly  Fruit. 

5.  Cereus  erefhts  novemangularis,  obfoletis  angulis, 
J pints  land  brevioribus.  Upright  Cereus  with  nine  Angles, 
and  Spines  ftiorter  than  the  Down.  This  is  the  Cereus 
Curojfavicus,  ere  Plus,  maximus ,  fruPlu  rubro  non  fpinofo , 
lanugine  flavefcente.  Par.  Bat.  115.  Greatefl  upright 
Torch  Thiftle  with  a  red  Fruit,  having  no  Spines,  and 
a  yellowifh  Down. 

6.  Cereus  erePlus  oPlangularis ,  fpinis  lana  longioribus. 
Upright  Cereus  with  8  Angles,  and  Spines  longer  than 
the  Down.  Cereus  ere  Plus  craffifpmus  maxime  angulofus , 
fpinis  albis  pluribus  longifjimis,  lanugine  flava.  Boerh.  Ind. 
Upright  thickeft  Torch  Thiftle,  having  many  Angles, 
feveral  very  long  white  Spines,  and  a  yellow  Down. 

7.  Cereus  erePlus  novemangularis ,  fpinis  land  cequali- 
bus.  Upright  Torch  Thiftle  with  9  Angles,  and  Spines 
of  equal  Length  with  the  Down.  This,  is  the  Cere¬ 
us  ere  Plus,  gracilis ,'  fpinoffftmus ,  fpinis  flavis,  polygonus , 
lanugine  alba  pallejcente.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  293.  Upright, 
(lender,  Torch  Thiftle,  very  full  of  yellowifh  Spines, 
many  Angles,  and  a  pale  white  Down. 

8.  Cereus  altifjimus ,  gracilior,fruPlu  extus  luteo  in- 
tus  niveo,  feminibus  nigris  plena.  Tailed  {lender  Torch 
Thiftle  with  a  Fruit  yellow  without,  white  within,'  and 
full  of  Black  Seeds. 

g.  Cereus  repens  triangularis,  fruPlu  maxima  rotunda , 
rubro,  efculento.  Creeping  triangular  Torch  Thiftle,  with 
a  very  large,  round,  red,  eatable  Fruit.  This  is  the  Ce- 
-  reus  fcandens  minor  trigonus  articulatus  fruPlu  fuavifjimo. 
Par.  Bat.  prod.  1 1 8.  Lefler,  creeping,  three  cornered, 
jointed  Torch  Thiftle,  with  a  very  fweet  Fruit,  com¬ 
monly  called  in  the  JVeJi  Indies ,  the  true  prickly  Pear, 
and  by  the  Spaniards ,  Pithatiaya. 

10.  Cereus  repens  triangularis ,  angulis  compreffts. 
Creeping,  triangular  Torch  Thiftle,  with  comprefled 
Angles.  This  is  the  Ficoides  Americanum  f.  Cereus  erePlus , 
cri flatus,  foliis  triangularibus  prof  unde  canaliculatis.  Pluk. 
Phyt.  Tab.  29.  f.  3.  Crefted  American  Torch  Thiftle, 
with  three  Angles  deeply  channeled. 

11.  Cereus  repens  fubquitiquangularis.  Creeping 
Torch  Thiftle  with  5  Angles.  This  is  the  Cereus  fcan¬ 
dens  minor  polygonus  articulatus.  Par.  Bat..  1 20.  Lefler 
jointed  climbing  Torch  Thiftle  with  many  Angles. 

12.  Cereus  repens  decemangularis.  Creeping  Cereus 
with  10  Angles.  This  is  the  Cereus  minor  fcandens,  poly¬ 
gonus, fpinoffftmus,  fore  purpurea.  Lefler  climbing  Torch 
Thiftle,  with  many  fpinous  Angles  and  a  purple  Flower. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  the  moft  common  in  the  Englijh  Gar¬ 
dens.  This  grows  naturally  in  Surinam,  from  whence  it 
was  brought  to  Holland,  where  it  produced  Flowers  in 
the  Year  1 681,  and  from  the  Dutch  Gardens,  moft  Parts 
of  Europe  have  been  fupplied  with  this  Plant. 

This  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  having  6  large  An¬ 
gle?,  which  are  far  afunder,  and  are  armed  with  {harp 
Spines,  which  come  out  in  Clufters  at  certain  Diftances, 


arifing  from  a  Point,  but  fpread  open  every  way  like  a 
Star;  the  outer  Subftance  of  the  Stem  is  foft,  herbace¬ 
ous,  and  full  of  Juice,  but  in  the  Center  there  is  a  ftrong 
fibrous  Circle  running  the  whole  Length,  which  fecures 
the  Stem  from  being  broke  by  Winds.  Thefe  will  rife  to 
the  Fleight  of  30  or  40  Feet,  provided  their  Tops  are 
not  injured,  if  they  have  Room  to  grow ;  but  fome  of 
them  have  growm  too  tall  to  be  kept  in  the  Stoves,  fo 
have  either  been  cut  off,  or  the  Plants  laid  down  at 
Length  in  Winter;  but  whenever  the  Stems  are  cut, 
or  otherwife  injured,  they  put  out  one,  two,  or  fome- 
times  three  Shoots,  from  the  Angles  immediately  under 
the  wounded  Part,  and  frequently  one  or  two  lower 
down.  Thefe  Shoots,  if  they  are  not  cut  off,  form  fo 
many  diftindt  Stems,  and  grow  upright;  but  thefe  fel- 
dom  are  fo  large  as  the  principal  Stem,  efpecially  if 
more  than  one  is  left  at  the  fame  Place.  The  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Angles,  on  the  Side  of  the  Stem  ; 
thefe  have  a  thick  flelhy  Foot  Stalk,  which  is  fcaly, 
round,  channelled,  and  hairy,  fupporting  a  fwelling  Ger- 
men,  upon  th£  Top  of  which  fits  the  fcaly  prickly  Era- 
palement,  clofely  furrounding  the  Petals  of  the  Flowers, 
till  a  little  Time  before  they  expand,  which  in  moft  of 
the  Sorts,  is  in  the  Evening,  and  their  Duration  is  very 
fhort ;  for  before  the  next  Morning  they  wither  and  de¬ 
cay.  The  Flower  of  this  Sort  is  compofed  of  many  con¬ 
cave  Petals,  which,  when  fully  expanded,  are  as  large  as 
thofe  of  the  Hollyhock ;  the  inner  Petals  are  white, 
and  are  crenated  at  their  Extremity.  The  Empalement 
is  green,  with  fome  purple  Stripes ;  the  Middle  of  the 
Flower  is  occupied  by  a  great  Number  of  Stamina,  which 
decline  in  the  Middle,  and  rife  at  their  Extremities,  hav¬ 
ing  roundifh  Summits.  The  Flowers  of  this  Kind  are 
never  fucceeded  by  Fruit  in  this  Country ;  nor  do  the 
Plants  often  produce  their  Flowers  here,  but  when  they 
do,  there  are  generally  feveral  on  the  fame  Plant.  I  have 
fome  Years  had  more  than  a  dozen  upon  a  fingle  Plant, 
which  have  all  flowered  within  a  few  Days  of  each 
other.  The  ufual  Time  of  its  flowering  is  in  July. 

This  Sort  is  not  fo  lender  as  the  others,  fo  may  be 
preferved  in  a  warm  Green-houfe,  without  any  artificial 
Heat ;  but  the  Plants  fhould  have  no  Water  given  them 
in  Winter,  when  they  are  thus  fituated;  for  unlefs  they 
are  placed  in  a  Stove,  where  the  Moifture  is  foon  evapo¬ 
rated,  the  Wet  will  occafion  them  to  rot. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  upon  very  dry  rocky 
Places,  where  their  Roots  are  confined,  fo  they  njuft  not 
be  planted  in  large  Pots,  nor  fhould  they  be  planted  m 
rich  Soil ;  the  heft  Compoft  for  them  is  one  third  light 
Earth  from  a  Common,  a  third  of  Sea  Sand,  and  the 
other  Part  lifted  Lime  Rubifh;  if  thefe  are  well  mixed 
together,  and  often  turned  over  before  the  Plants  are  put 
into  it,  they  will  thrive  the  better.  The  farther  Dire&ions 
will  be  hereafter  exhibited. 

The  2d  Sort  rifes  with  an  upright  Stem,  like  the  firft, 
but  it  hath  only  4  Angles,  which  are  comprefled,  and 
ftand  far  afunder.  This  is  very  fubject  to  put  out  many 
Shoots  from  the  Sides,  which  flops  its  upright  Growth, 
fo  that  the  Plants  rarely  rife  more  than  4  or  5  Feet 
high.  This  hath  not  flowered  in  England ,  fo  tar  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn. 

The  3d,  4th,  5  th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  Sorts  grow  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  Britifh  Iflands  of  America,  from,  whence  l 
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received  them  in  i  728.  Thefe  have  the  fame  Form  as 
the  1  ft,  but  differ  in  the  Size  of  their  Stems,  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Angle?,  and  the  Length  of  their  Spines,  as  is  be¬ 
fore  ex  prefled  in  their  Titles ;  but,  except  the  8th  Sort, 
not  any  of  them  have  flowered  in  England  as  yet,  though 
there  are  many  of  the  Plants  which  are  more  than  12 
Feet  high  ;  the  8th  Sort  hath  the  fmalleft  Stem  of  any.  of 
the  upright  Sorts  which  I  have  yet  feen :  This  hath  9 
obtufe  Angles,  which  are  armed  with  fhort  Spines,  pla¬ 
ced  at  farther  Diftances  than  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts, 
nor  are  the  Channels  between  the  Angles  near  fo  deep. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Angles,  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  firft,  but  they  are  fmaller,  and  the 
Empalement  is  of  a  light  green,  without  any  Mixture 
of  Colour.  The  Fruit  is  about  the  Size  and  Shape  of  a 
middling  Bergamot  Pear,  having  many  foft  Spines  on  the 
Skin  ;  the  Outfide  is  a  pale  yellow,  the  Infide  very  white, 
full  of  Pulp,  having  a  great  Number  of  Email  black 
Seeds  lodged  in  it.  This  Sort  frequently  flowers  in  July , 
and  in  warm  Seafons  will  perfect  its  Fruit,  which  hath 
very  little  Flavour  in  this  Country. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  more  impatient  of  Cold  than  the  firft, 
fo  require  a  Stove  to  preferve  them  in  Winter;  nor 
fhouid  they  be  expofed  abroad  in  Summer,  but  kept  con- 
ftantly  in  the  Floufe,  giving  them  a  large  Share  of  Air 
in  warm  Weather. 

The  1 2th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Peru,  from  whence 
it  was  fent  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris  ;  in  1734,  I 
was  favoured  with  fome  Cuttings  of  it,  by  Dr.  Bernard 
de  Juffieu,  Demonftratcr  of  the  Plants  in  that  Garden. 
Thefe  fucceeded  in  the  Cbelfea  Garden,  and  have  fince  been 
communicated  to  moftefthe  curious  Gardens  in  England. 
This  is  not  fo  tender  as  the  other  Sorts,  fo  may  be  pre- 
ferved  in  a  good  Green-houfe  in  Winter,  and  in  Sum¬ 
mer  fhouid  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  which  will 
prevent  the  Shoots  from  drawing  weak,  and  thereby  a 
greater  Number  of  Flowers  will  be  produced  ;  but  during 
the  Time  they  remain  in  the  open  Air,  they  fhouid  have 
very  little  Water ;  and  if  the  Seafon  fhouid  prove  wret,  the 
Plants  fhouid  be  fereened  from  it,  otherwife  it  will  caufe 
them  to  rot  the  following  Winter.  This  Sort  produces 
its  Flowers  in  May,  and  fometimes  earlier,  when  the 
Seafon  is  warm. 

The  pth  Sort  is,  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Barbadoes , 
trained  up  againft  their  Houfes,  for  the  Sake  of  its  Fruit, 
which  is  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Bergamot  Pear,  and  of  a 
moft  delicious  Flavour.  This,  and  alfo  the  10th,  nth, 
•and  J2th  Sorts,  are  very  tender,  fo  require  a  very  warm 
Stove  to  preferve  them.  Thefe  fhouid  be  placed  againft 
the  Walls  of  the  Stove,  into  which  they  will  infinuate 
their  Roots,  and  extend  themfelves  to  a  great  Length  ; 
and  with  a  little  Help,  in  fattening  them  to  the  Wall 
here  and  there,  may  be  led  up  about  the  Cieling  of  the 
Floufe,  where  they  will  appear  very  handfome.  The  1  ith 
Sort,  when  arrived  to  a  fufficient  Strength,  will  produce 
many  exceeding  large,  beautiful,  fweet-feented  Flowers; 
but  they  are  (like  all  the  Flowers  of  thefe  Kinds)  of  very 
fhort  Duration,  fcarcely  continuing  full  blown  6  Hours  ; 
por  do  the  fame  Flowers  ever  open  again,  when  once 
clofed :  They  begin  to  open  in  the  Evening  between  7 
and  8  of  the  Clock,  are  fully  blown  by  1 1,  and  by  3  or 
4  the  next  Morning  fade,  and  hang  down  quite  decay¬ 
ed  ;  but,  during  there  Continuance,  this  is  fcarce  any 


Flower  of  greater  Beauty,  or  that  makes  a  more  mag¬ 
nificent  Appearance  ;  for  the  Calyx  of  the  Flower,  when 
open,  is  near  a  Foot  Diameter,  the  Infide  of  which,  being 
of  a  fplendid  yellow  Colour,  appears  like  the  Rays  of  a 
bright  Star,  the  Outfide  of  a  dark  brown,  and  the  Pe¬ 
tals  of  the  Flowers  being  of  a  pure  white,  adds  to  the 
Luftre,  and  the  vaft  Number  of  recurved  Stamina,  fur¬ 
rounding  the  Style  in  the  Center  of  the  Flower,  make 
a  fine  Appearance  ;  add  to  this  the  fine  Scent  of  the 
Flower,  which  perfumes  the  Air  to  a  confiderable  Dif- 
tance;  there  is  fcarce  any  Plant  which  deferves  a  Place 
in  the  hot  Houfe  fo  much  as  this,  el'pecially  as  it  is  to 
be  trained  againft  the  Wall,  where  it  will  not  take  up 
Room.  The  ufual  Seafon  of  its  flowering  is  in  July,  and, 
when  the  Plants  are  large,  they  will  produce  a  great 
Number  of  Flowers,  fo  that  there  will  be  a  Succeffion 
of  them  for  feyeral  Nights,  and  many  of  them  will 
open  the  fame  Night.  I  have  frequently  had  6  or  8 
Flowers  open  at  the  fame  Time  upon  one  Plant,  which 
have  made  a  moft  magnificient  Appearance  by  Candle¬ 
light,  but  none  of  them  have  been  fucceeded  by  any 
Appearance  of  Fruit. 

The  10th  Sort  produces  a  Flower  little  inferior  to  the 
former,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  Perfons  who  have 
feen  them,  but  I  never  had  the  good  Fortune  to  have 
any  of  thefe  Plants  flower,  which  have  been  under  my 
Care  ;  nor  have  I  heard  of  more  than  two  Gardens  where 
they  j|iave  as  yet  flowered  in  England ;  the  firft  of  them 
was  many  Years  fince  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Hampton- 
Court ,  when  there  was  a  curious  Collection  of  exotick 
Plants  kept  in  good  Order,  blit  which  have  fince  been 
greatly  negledted ;  the  other  was  produced  in  the  Gar¬ 
dens  of  the  Right  lion,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  at 
Wentuiorih-Hall ,  in  Torkjhire.  Thefe  are  the  only  Gar¬ 
dens  in  this  Country  where  I  have  heard  of  this  Sort 
having  produced  Flowers ;  although  there  are  many  of 
thefe  Plants  in  feveral  Gardens,  which  are  of  a  confider¬ 
able  Age,  and  extend  their  Branches  to  a  very  great JDif- 
tance. 

The  9th  Sort  has  never  produced  Flowers  in  England,. 
nor  have  we  any  good  Figure  of  the  Flower  in  any  of 
the  Botanick  Books ;  but  I  have  been  informed  by  curi¬ 
ous  Perfons  who  have  refided  in  America,  that  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  not  near  fo  beautiful  as  thofe  of  the  10th  and  1  ith, 
but  the  Fruit  is  greatly  efteemed  by  the  Inhabitants. 

The  1 2th  Sort  produces  a  greater  Number  of  Flow¬ 
ers  than  either  of  the  other ;  they  are  of  a  fine  Pink  Co¬ 
lour  both  within  and  without;  the  Petals  are  not  fo  nu¬ 
merous,  and  the  Tube  of  the  Flower  is  longer  than  thofe 
of  the  other  Species;  and,  contrary  to  all  the  other  Sorts, 
keep  open  3  or  4  Days,  if  the  Weather  is  not  too  hot,  or 
the  Stove  kept  too  warm.  During  their  Continuance 
they  make  a  fine  Appearance  in  the  Houfe.  This  Sort 
has  very  {lender  trailing  Branches,  which  require  to  be 
fupported  ;  but  thefe  do  not  extend  fo  far  as  thofe  of 
the  other  Sort,  nor  are  their  Branches  jointed  as  thofe 
are,  fo  cannot  be  trained  fo  far  againft  the  Walls  of  the 
Houfe ;  but  as  it  produces  fuch  beautiful  Flowers,  and 
in  fo  great  Plenty,  it  may  be  placed  among  the  firilClafs 
of  exotick  Plants.  This  has  produced  Fruit  in  the  Gar¬ 
den  at  Cbelfea,  but  it  has  net  ripened. 

Thefe  are  all  propagated  and  increafed  by  Cuttings, 
which  you  may  take  off  their  Stems  at  what  Length 
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you  pleafe ;  thefe  fliould  be  laid  in  a  dry  Place  to  heal, 
at  leaft  ten  Days,  or  a  Fortnight,  before  they  are 
planted;  but  if  they  lie  3  Weeks  it  is  much  better, 
and  they  will  be  in  lefs  Danger  of  Roting,  efpecially 
the  moll  fucculent  Sorts. 

Thele  Cuttings  fliould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with 
the  Mixture  of  Earth  before  diredted,  laying  fome  Stones 
in  the  Pots  to  drain  off  the  Moifture;  then  place  the 
Pots  in  a  gentle  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  to  facilitate 
their  rooting,  giving  them  once  a  Week  a  gentle  Water¬ 
ing.  The  belt  Seafon  for  this  Work  is  in  June ,  or  the 
Beginning  of  July,  that  they  may  have  Time 'to  root  be¬ 
fore  Winter  ;  towards  the  Middle' of  Auguji  begin  to  give 
them  Air  by  Degrees  to  harden  them,  but  they  fliould  not 
be  wholly  expefed  to  the  open  Air  or  Sun;  at  the  End  of 
September  they  mufl  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  or  Green- 
houfe,  where  they  are  to  abide  in  Winter,  during  which 
Seafon  you  mult  be  very  careful  not  to  let  them  have 
much  Water  ;  and  always  obferve  to  place  the  young 
Plants,  for  the  firft  Winter,  in  a  little  warmer  Situation 
than  the  older,  being  fomewhat  tenderer. 

Thefe  Plants  fliould  always  have  a  dry  Situation  in 
Winter,  for  as  they  imbibe  the  greateft  Part  of  their 
Nourishment  from  the  circumambient  Air,  fo  if  this  be 
too  replete  with  nioifl  Particles,  it  will  occaflon  their 
roting,  therefore  they  fliould  not  be  expofed  abroad,  not 
even  in  the  Midfi  of  Summer,  unlefs  they  are  under 
Shelter ;  for  great  Rains,  which  often  happen  at  that 
Seafon,  are  very  injurious  to  them  ;  the  firfl:  8  Sorts 
fliould  be  therefore  placed  fo  as  to  enjoy  a  free  Air  in  the 
Summer,  but  fereened  from  Rains,  and  great  Dews ;  it 
will  therefore  be  much  the  better  Method  to  fet  them  in 
an  open  Glafs  Stove,  where  the  Windows  may  be  fet 
open  in  good  Weather,  and  flint  in  cold  or  wet.  The 
other  4  Sorts  mufl  not  be  expofed  too  much  to  the  open 
Air,  even  in  the  hotefl:  Seafon,  efpecially  if  you  defign 
to  have  them  flower ;  and  in  Winter  they  fliould  be  kept 
very  warm,  and  have  no  W  ater. 

When  you  have  once  cut  off  the  Tops  of  any  of  thefe 
Plants,  in  order  to  increafe  them,  the  lower  Pa'rts  will 
put  forth  frefli  Shoots  from  their  Angles,  which,  when 
grown  to  be  8  or  9  Inches  long,  may  alfo  be  taken  off  to 
make  frefli  Plants ;  and,  by  this  Means,  the  old  Plants 
will  continually  afford  a  Supply,  fo  that  one  Plant  of  a 
Sort,  will  be  fufficient  to  preletve  for  a  Breeder. 

Thefe  Plants  being  fucculent,  will  keep  a  long  Time 
out  of  the  Ground,  therefore  whoever  hath  a  Mind  to 
get  any  of  them  from  the  Wejl-Indies ,  need  give  no 
other  Inftru&ions  to  their  Friends,  but  to  cut  them  off, 
and  let  them  lie  2  or  3  Days  to  dry,  then  put  them  up 
in  a  Box  with  dry  Hay,  or  Straw,  to  keep  them  from 
wounding  each  other  with  their  Spines,  and  if  they  are 
2  or  3  Months  on  their  Paffage,  they  will  keep  very  well,, 
provided  no  Wet  get  to  them. 

CERINTFIE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  17 1.  Totirn.  Inf.  Rail 
Mcth.  Plant.  57,  Honey  wort,  in  French,  Melinet . 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  an  oblong  permanent  Empalement,.  cut  into  Jive 
equal  Parts.  The  Flower  hath  one  Petal,  having  a  thick 
fort  Tube,  which  fwells  upward  much  thicker,  and  at  the 
Brim  is  quinquefd ;  the  Chaps  are  naked  and  pervious  ;  it 
hath  flejhort  Stamina,  terminated  by  pointed  upright  Sum¬ 
mits.  In  the  Bottom  are  ftiuated  four  Germen,  fupporting  a 


fender  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  an  ob - 
tuje  Stigma  ;  two  of  the  Germen  afterward  become  fo  many 
Seeds,  which  are  hard,  fmooth,  plain  on  one  Side,  but  con¬ 
vex  on  the  other,  and  are  inclofed  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cerinthe  foliis  ovato-oblongis ,  afperis,  ample xicau- 
libus,  corollis  obtufufeulis,  patulis.  Honey  wort  with  oval, 
oblong,  rough  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalk,  and  fpreading 
blunt  Petals.  This  is  the  Cerinthe  quorundam  major , 
fpinofo  folio,  flavo  fore.  J.  B.  3.  602.  Greater  Honey- 
wort  with  a  prickly  Leaf,  and  a  yellow  Flower. 

2.  Cerinthe  foliis  oblongo-ovatis,  gjabris ,  amplexi- 
caulibus,  corollis  obtufufculis,  patulis.  Honeywort  with 
oblong,  oval,  fmooth  Leaves,  embracing  the  Stalks,  and. 
a  fpreading  blunt  Petal.  Cerinthe  fibre  rubro  purpurafeente. 

C.  B.  P.  258.  Honeywort  with  a  purplifh  red  Flower. 

3.  Cerinthe  foliis  amplexicaulibus,  integris,Jruffibus> 
geminis  corollis  acutis,  clauffs.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  137.  Ho¬ 
neywort  with  entire  Leaves,  embracing  the  Stalk,  a 
double  Fruit,  and  a  pointed  clofed  Petal.  This  is  the 
Cerinthe  minor.  C.  B.  P.  258.  Smaller  Honeywort. 

4.  Cerinthe  foliis  amplexicaulibus  emarginatis,fruCi'i- 
bus  geminis,  corollis  acutis  claufs.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  137, 
Honeywort  with  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks,  and  in¬ 
dented  at  their  Points,  a  double  Fruit,  and  a  pointed 
clofed  Petal.  This  is  the  Cerinthe  fine  Cynogloffum  tnon- 
tanum  majus.  C.  B.  P.  258.  tloneywort,  or  Greater 
Mountain  Hounds  Tongue. 

5.  Cerinthe  foliis  lanccolato-linearibus  hifpidis,  J'emi- 
nibus  quaternis  dif  indiis.  Hort.  Cliff.  48.  Honeywort 
with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  fet  with 
prickly  Hairs,  and  four  diflindt  Seeds.  This  is  the  An- 
chujalutea  major.  C.B.P.  Greater  Yellow  Alkanet. 

The  firfl:  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  and  Italy. 
This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  fmooth  branch¬ 
ing  Stalks  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garniflied  with  oval,, 
oblong,  rough  Leaves,  of  a  Sea-green,  fpoted  with 
white,  and  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe ;  the 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
ftanding  between  the  fraall  Leaves,  which  embrace  the 
Stalks ;  thefe  are  long,  tubulous.,  and  blunt  at  Top, 
where  the  Tube  is  greatly  enlarged  ;  they  are  yellow, 
and  have  a  mellcus  Liquor  in  their  Tubes,  with!  which 
the  Bees  are  much  delighted  ;  they  have  an  herbaceous 
Empalement,  cut  into  five  Parts,  which  afterwards  in- 
clofes  the  Seeds  ;  thefe  Flowers  have,  each  four  Embryos, 
or  Germen,  but  only  two  of  them  arc  fruitful.  The 
Top  of  the  Stalks  are  reflexed  backward,  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  Turnfole.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Auguf  and  September.  If  the  Seeds  arc 
not  taken  as  foon  as  they  change  black,  they  drop  out  of 
the  Empalement,  and  fo  unlefs  carefully  gathered  up, 
will  vegetate  with  the  firfl  moifl  Weather. 

The  2d  Sort  is  like  the  firfl,  but  the  Leaves  are  larger, 
and  fmooth,  having  no  Prickles  on  them;  the  Flowers- 
are  of  a  purplifh  red  Colour,  and  the  Plants  grow  larger. 
This  grows  in  Italy,  and  is  alfo  annual. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  other 
mountainous  Places  ;  this  hath  flenderer  Stalks  than  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  former,  which  rile  two  Feet  high,  and  clofer 
garnifhed  with  Leaves  than  either  of  the  others ;  thefe 
embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe,  and  are  of  a  bluer 
green  Colour.  The  Flowers  are  final!,  their  upper  Part 
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is  deeply  cut  into  five  Segments,  but  the  Mouth  of  the 
Tube  is  clofely  (hut  up,  the  Empaiement  is  large,  and 
clofely' furrounds  the  Flower.  The  Flowers  are  yellow, 
and  appear  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  other  Sorts.  If 
the  Seeds  of  this  are  permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will 
come  up  in  Autumn,  and  will  grow  much  taller,  and 
flower  earlier  than  thofe  Town  in  Spring  ;  this  has  been 
fuppofed  perennial  by  many,  but  from  many  Years  Ob- 
fervation,  I  could  never  find  thefe  Plants  continue  after 
they  had  perfefited  their  Seeds. 

The  4th  Sort  is  very  like  the  3d,  but  the  Leaves  are 
not  fpoted,  and  are  indented.  The  Flowers  are  (mailer, 
not  fo  deeply  cut  at  Top,  and  the  Segments  more  acute. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Aujlria ,  Hungary ,  and 
Italy  ;  this  hath  long,  narrow,  thick  Leaves,  covered 
clofely  with  prickly  Hairs,  and  lie  upon  the  Ground  ;  be¬ 
tween  thefe  come  out  the  Stalk,  which  rifes  a  Foot  high, 
garn; (bed  at  each  joint  with  one  Leaf  of  the  fame  Sort, 
but  fmaller  ;  thefe  are  placed  alternately  on  the  Stalks, 
and  toward  the  upper  Part  they  branch  out  into  two  or 
three  fmaller,  upon  which  the  Flowers  (land  between  the 
Leaves,  and  form  a  fhort  reflexed  Spike,  like  the  true 
Alkanet.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  (haped  like 
thofe  of  the  other  Sorts,  but  fmaller.  This  is  a  biennial 
Plant  when  cultivated  in  a  Garden,  though  rao!l  of  the 
Writers  on  Botany  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  perennial. 

There  are  two  Varieties  of  the  ift  Sort,  which  differ 
only  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers,  fo  are  not  conftant. 

The  feveral  Varieties  of  this  Plant  are  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ; 
for,  if  kept  till  Spring,  their  growing  Quality  is  often 
loft ;  the  Plants  are  hardy,  and  if  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  a 
warm  Situation,  they  will  endure  the  Winter’s  Cold  with¬ 
out  Shelter  ;  thefe  autumnal  Plants  are  alfo  much  furer  to 
produce  ripe  Seeds  than  thofe  fown  in  Spring,  which  are 
generally  late  in  the  Seafon  before  they  flower;  and  confe- 
quently  if  the  Autumn  fhould  not  prove  very  warm, 
their  Seeds  would  not  be  perfefifed. 

Thefe  Plants  are  pretty  Varieties  for  large  Borders, 
where,  if  they  are  fuffered  to  drop  their  Seeds,  the  Plants 
will  rife  without  any  farther  Care,  fo  that  when  a  Perfon 
is  once  furnifhed  with  the  feveral  Varieties,  he  need  he 
at  no  more  Trouble  than  to  allow  each  Sort  a  Place 
where  it  may  remain,  and  fow  itfelf ;  with  this  Culture, 
there  is  a  greater  Certainty  of  preferving  the  Sorts  than 
in  any  other  Management  ;  nor  will  they  perhaps  be  en¬ 
tirely  loft  in  this  Way,  if  it  fhould  happen  that  the  Sea¬ 
fon  fhould  prevent  their  ripening  Seed  (as  it  fometimes 
proves)  ;  for  when  great  Quantities  of  the  Seeds  have 
fcattered  upon  the  Ground,  fome  of  them  will  be  buried 
fo  deep,  in  ftirring  the  Earth,  as  not  to  grow  the  firft 
Year;  which,  upon  being  turned  up  to  the  Air  the  fuc- 
ceeding  Year,  will  come  up  as  well  as  new  Seeds. 

CESTRUM.  Lin .  Gen.  Plant.  23 1.  fafminoides.  Dill. 
Nov.  Gen.  170.  Baftard  Jafmine. 

The  CbaraArrs  are, 

It  hath  a  Jhort  tubular  Empalement  of  one  Leaf,  indented 
at  the  Top  into  five  Parts,  which  are  ere  A.  The  Flower 
is  Funnel- fo  aped,  of  one  Petal,  having  a  long  cylindrical 
Tube,  which  fpreads  open  at  the  Top,  where  it  is  cut  into 
five  equal  Segments  ;  it  hath  five  fiender  Stamina  the  Length 
of  the  Tube  to  which  they  adhere,  and  are  terminated  by 
roundijh  four  cornered  Summits.  The  oval  cylindrical  Ger- 
men  is fituated  in  the  Empalement3fupporting  a  fiender  Style 


the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  thick 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  oblong 
Berry ,  with  one  Cell ,  inclofing  feveral  roundijh  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cestrum  floribus  pedunculatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  490. 
Cefirum  with  Flowers  ftanding  upon  Foot  Stalks.  This  is 
the  fafminoides  foliis  Pffaminis,  flore  vi  ref  cent  e  no  Flu  odo - 
ratijpmo.  Hort.  Eltb.  183.  Tab.  153.  Baftard  Jafmine  with 
Leaves  of  Pilhamin,  and  a  greenifh  Flower,  fmelling 
very  fweetly  in  the  Night. 

2.  Cestrum  floribus  fefplibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  491.  Cef- 
trurn  with  Flowers  growing  to  the  Branches.  This  is  the 
fafminoides  Laureolce  folio ,  flore  candido  interdiu  odorato. 
Hort.  Elth.  186.  Baftard  Jafmine  with  a  Spurge  Laurel 
Leaf,  and  a  white  Flower,  fmelling  in  the  Day. 

3.  Cestrum  foliis  lanceolatis  oppofitis  ttervis  tranfver- 
falibus,  pedunculis  ramofts.  Cefirum  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  growing  oppofite,  having  tranfverfe  Veins,  and 
branching  Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers.  This  is  the  faf¬ 
minoides  Americanism,  laur't  folio,  flore  albo  odorato.  Houfi. 
Mff.  Baftard  Jafmine  of  America  with  a  Bay  Leaf,  and  a 
white  fweet  fmelling  Flower. 

4.  Cestrum  foliis  ovato-lanceglatis,  floribus  fpicatis , 
alaribus  L?  termitialibus.  Cefirum  with  oval  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes  from  the  Sides 
and  Tops  of  the  Branches. 

5.  Cestrum  f.liis  oblongo-ovatis ,  qbliquis,  floribus  ala¬ 
ribus  confer t:s,  tuba  longifjimo  &  tenuiffimo.  Cefirum  with 
oblong  oval  Leaves  which  are  oblique,  and  Flowers 
growing  in  Clufters  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches,  with 
a  very  long,  fiender  Tube. 

6.  Cestrum  foliis  lanceolatis  obliquis,  floribus  alaribus, 
pedunculis  foliofis.  Cefirum  with  oblique  Spear- fhaped 
Leaves,  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the 
Branches,  and  leafy  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  fafminum 
laurinis  foliis f fore  pallide  luteo  fruflu  atrocaruleo  poly - 
pyreno  venenato.  Sloan.  Hifl.  J am.  2.  p.  196.  Jafmine  with 
Bay  Leaves,  a  pale  yellow  Flower,  and  a  dark  blue  Fruit 
with  many  Seeds,  which  are  poifonous. 

The  ift  Sort  was  many  Years  paft  raifed  in  the  curious 
Gardens  of  the  Duchefs  of  Beaufort,  at  Badmington ,  in 
Gloucefierfioire,  and  was  from  thence  communicated  to 
feveral  Gardens  in  England  and  Holland,  where  in  the 
latter  it  pafles  under  the  Title  of  Badmington  Jafmine  to 
this  Time.  This  grows  naturally  in  the  Ifland  of  Cuba , 
from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds  by  the  Title  of  Damade 
Noche.  i.  e.  Lady  of  the  Night,  which  Appellation  I 
fuppofe  was  given  it  from  the  Flowers  fending  out  a 
ftrong  Odour  after  the  Sun  is  fet. 

It  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk  about  fix  or  feven  Feet 
high,  which  is  covered  with  a  grayifh  Bark,  and  divides 
upward  into  many  fiender  Branches,  which  generally  in¬ 
cline  to  one  Side  ;  thefe  are  garnilhed  with  Leaves  placed 
alternate,  near  four  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Half 
broad,  fmooth  on  their  upper  Side,  of  a  pale  green,  and 
on  their  under  Side  they  have  feveral  tranfverfe  Veins  of 
a  Sea-green  Colour,  having  (hort  Foot  Stalks,  the  Flowers 
are  produced  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  in  fmall  Clufters, 
ftandingon  fhort  Foot  Stalks, each  fuftaining4or  5  Flowers, 
which  have  very  fhort  Empalements,  with  long  fiender 
Tubes  inlarged  at  the  Top,  where  they  are  cut  into  five 
Parts  which  are  reflexed  ;  thefe  are  of  an  herbaceous  Co¬ 
lour  ;  they  appear  in  Augufi,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Ber- 
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fries  in  this  Country  ;  thofe  I  received  from  America  were 
fmall,  and  of  a  dark  brown  Colour,  enclofing  feveral  Seeds. 

The  Seeds  of  the  2d  Sort  were  fent  me  from  the  Ha- 
vannaby  by  the  Title  of  Dama  de  Dio ,  or  Lady  of  the 
Day  ;  this  rifes  8  or  10  Feet  with  an  upright  Stalk  co¬ 
vered  with  a  fmooth  light  green  Bark,  and  divides  up¬ 
ward  into  many  fmaller  Branches,  garniihed  with  fmooth 
Leaves  near  three  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad, 
of  a  lively  green  Colour,  and  the  Confidence  of  thofe  of 
the  Spurge  Laurel  ;  thefe  are  ranged  alternately  on  the 
Branches.  Toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Shoots  come 
out  the  Flowers  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  {landing 
in  Clufters  dole  to  the  Branches  ;  they  are  very  white, 
lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  and  fmell  fweet  in 
the  Day  Time,  from  whence  it  had  the  Appellation  of 
Lady  of  the  Day.  The  Berries  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of 
the  id  Sort.  This  flowers  in  Augujl  and  September. 

The  3d  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Garthagena,  near  which 
Place  it  grows  naturally  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk, 
5  or  6  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  brown  -Bark,  and  di¬ 
vides  upward  into  many  fmall  Branches,  garnifhed  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  about  four  Inches  long,  and  little 
more  than  one  broad  ;  thefe  are  fmooth,  of  a  light  green, 
and  have  many  horizontal  Veins  running  from  the  Mid¬ 
rib  to  the  Sides,  and  are  placed  oppofite  by  Pairs.  From 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  toward  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Branches,  are  produced  the  Flowers,  {landing  on  branch¬ 
ing  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  four  or  five  Flowers-, 
whofe  Tubes  are  fwelling  at  their  Bafe  juft  above  the  Em- 
palement,  but  contraQ:  upward  to  the  Mouth,  where  the 
Petal  is  cut  into  five  broad  Segments  fpread  flat ;  they  are 
white,  but  without  Scent. 

The  4th  Sort  was  fent  me  with  the  former.  This 
rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  ten  or  twelve  Feet  high,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  light  gray  Bark,  and  fends  out  many  Branches 
the  whole  Length,  garniihed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  {landing  without  Order ;  they  are  two  Inches 
and  a  Half  long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad,  of  a  light 
green,  with  {lender  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come 
out  in  lofe  Spikes  from  the  Side,  and  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  which  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  .the  ift  Sort, 
and  of  a  whitifh  green  Colour,  without  Scent.  Thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  roundiih  purple  Berries,  the  Size  of  large 
Peas,  which  have  a  foft  Juicy  Pulp,  filled  with  flat  Seeds. 

Th'e  5th  Sort  rifes  with  feveral  fhrubby  Stalks,  eight  or 
ten  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  white  fmooth  Bark,  and 
fend  out  many  irregular  Branches,  garnifhed  with  oblong 
oval  Leaves,  which  at  their  Bafe  are  longer  on  one  Side, 
fo  that  the  Foot  Stalk  is  oblique  ;  they  are  placed  on  the 
Branches  without  Order,  and  are  of  a  pale  green.  The 
Flowers  come  out  in  Clufiers  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches,  many  of  them  arifing  from  the  fame  Point ; 
thefe  have  very  {lender  long  Tubes,  which  are  cut  at  the 
Top  into  five  acute  Segments  which  are  eredt,  Thefe 
are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  without  Scent. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from  whence 
it  was  fent  me.  This  rifes  with  a  woody  Stem,  8  or  9 
Feet  high,  covered  with  a  fmooth  whitifh  Bark,  and  fends 
out  many  Branches  toward  the  Top,  garniihed  vfrith  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  whofe  Foot  Stalks  are  oblique  ;  they  are 
three  Inches  long,  and  little  more  than  one  broad,  fmooth, 
of  the  Confidence  of  Bay  Leaves,  and  are  placed  alter¬ 
nate  the  Branches.  From  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves 


the  Flowers  are  produced,  mod  Part  of  the  Length  of 
the  Branches;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  are  gar¬ 
niihed  with  fmall  Leaves,  danding  between  each  Flower 
in  a  fingular  Manner,  the  Flowers  rifing  one  above  the 
other,  and  between,  or  oppofite  to  each,  is  one,  and 
fometimes  two  Leaves  of  the  fame  Form  with  thofe  on 
the  Branches.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and 
emit  a  difagreeable  Odour.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
Berries  of  a  Violet  Colour,  full  of  Juice,  each  contain¬ 
ing  feveral  flat  Seeds  reckoned  very  poil'onous,  fo  have 
the  Appellation  of  Poifon  Berries  in  Jamaica i 

This  has  been,  by  many  of  the  Writers  on  Botany, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  the  id;  but  any  Perfon 
who  has  feen  both  Sorts  growing,  cannot  doubt  of  their 
being  didintl  Species,  the  Shape  and  Size  of  the  Leaves 
are  very  diflerent,  as  are  alfo  their  Flowers  and  Berries. 
Some  have  alfo  fuppofed  that  the  Parqui  of  Pere  Feuillee, 
is  the  fame  with  this  ;  but  that  is  a  great  Midake  ;  for 
the  Flowers  of  his  Plant  are  produced  in  loofe  Bunches,  at 
the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  whereas  thofe  of  this  Sort, 
come  out  from  the  Side,  at  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves; 
fo  that  his  Plant  is  certainly  different  from  either  of  thefe, 
but  approaches  neareff  to  the  third. 

The  fifth  Sort  I  take  to  be  the  fame  as  Pen  Plumier’s 
Jafminmn  aliud  arborefeens,  foliis  folani ,  minus. 

The  iff  and  2d  Sorts  produce  Flowers  every  Year  in 
England,  but  the  others  feldom  flower  here ;  but  as  they 
retain  their  Leaves  all  the  Year,  they  make  a  pretty  Va¬ 
riety  in  the  Stove,  during  the  Winter  Seafon  ;  and  when 
they  flower,  the  Branches  are  commonly  well  garnifhed 
at  their  Joints  with  Bunches  of  Flowers,  fo  they  make  a 
fine  Appearance  at  that  Time. 

All  thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  very  hot  Countries, 
fo  cannot  bepreferved  In  England,  without  artificial  Heat;, 
therefore  require  to  be  placed  in  a  warm  Stove,  efpecially 
in  the  Winter.  The  two  firff  are  hardier  than  the 
others ;  thefe  I  have  kept  feveral  Years  in  a  dry  Stove,, 
with  a  moderate  Share  of  Pleat  in  the  Winter,  and  in  the 
Middle  of  Summer  have  fet  them  in  the  open  Air,  in  a 
warm  Situation.  With  this  Management  I  have  found 
them  thrive,  and  produce  Flowers  much  better  than 
when  they  have  been  placed  in  a  greater  Heat  ;  but  I 
have  often  endeavoured  to  keep  thefe  Plants  through  the 
Winter,  in  a  Green-houfe,  or  a  Glafs  Cafe,,  without 
Fire,  but  could  never  fucceed ;  for  by  the.  End  of  Ja— 
nuary  they  commonly  decayed. 

The  other  Sorts  require  a  larger  Share  of  Heat,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  Plants  are  young  ;  therefore  they  fhould 
be  plunged  in  the  Tan  Bed  of  the  Bark  Stove,  otherwife 
they  will  lofe  their  Leaves  in  W inter,  if  they  are  not 
quite  deftroyed  ;  but  after  three  or  four  Years  Growth,, 
they  will  bear  to  be  treated  more  hardily,  provided  they 
are  inured  to  it  gradually. 

Thefe  Plants-  may  be  propagated  from  Seeds,  or  by 
Cuttings.  Thofe  from  Seeds  are  always  the  moff  vi¬ 
gorous,  and  ftraiteff  Plants  ;  but  as  they0do  not  produce 
Seeds'in  England ,  the  other  Method  is  generally  pradtifed. 

The  heft  Time  to  plant  thefe  Cuttings,  is  about  the 
,End  of  May ,  by  which  Time  the  Shoots  will  have  had 
Time  to  recover  Strength,  after  their  Confinement 
during  the  Winter  Seafon.  The  Shoots  which  come  out 
from  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalks,  fhould  always  be 
chofen  for  this  Purpcfe,  Thefe  fhould  be  cut  about  four 
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Inches  long,  and  five  or  fix  of  them  may  be  planted  in 
each  Halfpenny  Pot,  for  the  Cuttings  of  moft  Sorts  of 
exotick  Plants,  will  fucceed  better  when  planted  in  final! 
Pots,  than  they  do  in  larger,  as  I  have  many  Years  ex¬ 
perienced.  The  Earth  in  which  thefe  are  planted,  fiiould 
be  frefh  and  light,  but  not  full  of  Dung  ;  when  the 
Cuttings  are  planted,  the  Earth  mud  be  prefix'd  clofe 
to  them,  and  then  gently  watered  ;  after  which  the  Pots 
mufl:  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  and  every  Day  fhaded  from  the  Sun.  They  mu  ft 
have  frefh  Air  admited  to  them  in  warm  Weather,  and 
two  or  three  Times  a  Week  refrefhe.d  with  Water. 
"With  this  Management  the  Gatings  will  put  out  Roots 
in  a  Month  or  five  Weeks,  when  they  fiiould  be  gra¬ 
dually  expofed  to  the  Sun,  and  when  they  begin  to  put 
out  Shoots,  they  mull:  have  a  greater  Share  of  frefh  Air, 
to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak  ;  and  their  Waterings 
fhould  be  oftener  repeated,  but  given  in  fmall  Quantities, 
for  their  young  tender  Fibres  will  not  endure  much  Wet. 
When  they  have  made  good  Roots,  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  put  each  into  a  fmall 
Pot,  filled  with  the  fame  Sort  of  Earth  as  before,  then 
give  them  fome  W ater,  to  fettle  the  Earth  to  their 
Roots,  and  plunge  them  again  into  the  Tan  Bed  ;  ob- 
ferving  if  any  of  their  Leaves  hang  down,  to  fhade  them 
from  the  Sun  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day,  until  they  have 
taken  frefh  Root ;  after  which  they  fhould  have  a  large 
Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather,  to  firengthen  them  be¬ 
fore  Winter.  Their  Waterings  in  Summer  fhould  be 
frequent;  and  if  fprinkled  all  over  their  Leaves,  it  will 
wafh  and  cleanfe  them  from  Filth,  which  will  greatly 
promote  their  Growth;  but  their  Roots  muft  not  be 
kept  too  moift. 

In  Autumn  the  Plants  mufl;  be  removed  into  the  Bark 
Stove,  and  plunged  in  the  Tan  Bed,  where  they  muff  be 
treated  as  other  tender  exotick  Plants  ;  for  although  the 
two  firfl  Sorts  may  be  treated  othervvife,  when  they  have 
obtained  Strength,  yet  the  firft  Winter  they  muff  be 
managed  as  the  others.  There  muff  be  great  Care  had 
in  watering  thefe  Plants  in  Winter,  for  they  are  all  (ex¬ 
cept  the  ad  Sort)  very  impatient  of  Moi  flu  re ;  and  are 
foon  killed  by  being  over  watered. 

If  the  Seeds  of  thefe  are  procured  from  the  Countries 
where  they  grow  naturally  ;  they  fhould  be  fowed  in 
fmall  Pots  filled  with  the  Earth  before  directed,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  giving 
-them  now  and  then  a  little  Water.  Sometimes  the  Seeds 
will  come  up  the  fame  Year,  but  they  very  often  lie  in 
the  Ground  till  the  Spring  following  ;  fo  that  if  the 
Plants  do  not  appear  in  fix  or  feven  Weeks  after  the  Seeds 
are  Town,  they  will  not  come  up  that  Seafon  ;  in  which 
Cafe  the  Pots  may  be  plunged  in  the  Tan  Bed  of  the 
Stove,  between  the  other  Plants,  where  they  will  be 
fhaded  from  the  Sun,  and  but  little  Water  given  them  ; 
in  this  Situation  they  may  remain  till  the  following  Spring, 
when  they  fhould  be  removed,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh 
hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants  in  a  fhort  Time, 
provided  the  Seeds  were  good. 

When  the  young  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fiiould 
be  carefully  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  each  planted  in 
a  feparate  Pot  filled  with  Earth  as  before,  and  plunged 
into  the  hot  Bed  again,  and  afterwards  treated  as  hath 
been  direTed  for  the  Plants  raifed  from  Cuttings. 


CETERACH.  See  Afplenium. 
CHvEROPHYLLUM  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  320.  Town. 
Injl .  R.H.  314.  Tab.  1 66.  Chervil. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  a  Plant  with  Flowers  growing  in  an  Umbel ,  the 
principal  Umbel  is  fpreading ,  and  compofcd  of  federal  fmall 
ones ,  called  Rays  ;  the  principal  Umbel  hath  no  Involucrum , 
the  fmall  ones  have  a  5  leaved,  which  is  reflexed ;  the 
Flowers  have  5  heart-foaped  infexed  Petals  ;  they  have 
5  Stamina,  terminated  by.  roundijh  Summits :  'The  Germcn 
is  fituated  below  the  Flower,  fupporting  two  reflexed  Styles, 
crowned  with  obtufe  Stigmas.  The  Germen  becomes  an  ob¬ 
long  pointed  Fruit,  dividing  in  two  Parts,  each  having  one 
Seed,  which  is  convex  on  one  Side,  and  plain  on  the  other. 
The  Species  are,  ♦ 

1.  Ch  m  R  o  p  H  Y  Li.  u  M  fofculis  omnl  bus  fertile  bus,  caule 
esquali.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  25 8.  Chervil  whofe  Flowers  are  all 
fertile,  and  a  Stalk  equal.  Myrrhis  fylveftris  fe minibus 
Iscvibus.  C.  B.  P.  Wild  Myrrh  with  Smooth  Seeds. 

2.  C H rE r o.P HYU.UM  caule  Icevi,  genicuiis  iumidis.  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  258.  Chervil  with  a  fmooth  Stalk,  and  fwelling 
Knots.  Myrrhis  tuberej'a  If  nodofa  cony  oph>  lion.  Mcr. 
Umb.  Tuberous  and  knotted  Myrrh  with  a  Hemlock  Leaf. 

3.  Ch/eroph YI.LUM  cattle  fcabro,  genicuiis  tumidis. 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  258.  Chervil  with  a  rough  Stalk,  and  fwclling 
Knots.  Cbecropbyllurn  fylvefrr.  C.  B.  P.  Wild  Chervil. 

4.  Ch/EROphyllum  caule  aquali,  foliolis  incifts  acutis. 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  258.  Chervil  with  an  equal  Stalk,  and  Leaves 
cut  into  acute  Segments.  This  is  the  Cere  folium  lot  folium 
hirfutum  album  if  rubrum  Mar.  Hi  ft.  3.  p.  304.  Hairy 
broad  leaved  Chervil  with  white  and  red  Flowers. 

5.  Ch/T.ROPHYLLUM  fc  mi  nib  us  Levi  bus,  umbsllis  ad  no¬ 
des  feftilihus.  Bahru,  lipf  492.  Chervil  with  fmooth  Seeds, 
and  Umbels  fitting  clofc  to  the  Knots.  This  is  the  Chce- 
rophyllum Jativum.  C.  B.  P.  Garden  Chervil 

The  ifi  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Side  of  High¬ 
ways,  and  the  Borders  of  Fields  in  England ,  fo  is  never 
cultivated  in  Gardens.  It  is  called  Cow  Parfiey,  but  for 
what  Reafon  I  cannot  fay,  becaufe  there  are  few  Ani¬ 
mals  who  care  to  eat  it,  except  the  Afs,  for  it  is  reckoned 
to  have  fomething  of  the  Quality  of  Hemlock,  but  in  a 
lefs  Degree.  It  is  a  Weed  which  fiiould  be  rooted  out 
from  all  Pafiures  early  in  the  Spring,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
moil  early  Plants  in  (hooting,  fo  that  by  the  Beginning 
of  April,  the  Leaves  are  near  two  P'eet  high.  The  Seeds 
fpread  greatly  over  the  Ground,  and  as  the  Roots  are  pe¬ 
rennial,  they  are  often  very  troublefome  Weeds  to  deftroy. 

The  ad  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary  and  Iflria ; 
this  Plant  hath  a  thick  tuberous  Root,  from  which  come 
forth  feveral  Leaves  refembling  Wild  Chervil,  which 
fpread  horizontally  near  the  Ground.  The  Stalks  rife  6 
or  7  Feet  high,  fpoted  with  purple,  and  garnifhed  with 
Leaves  of  the  fame  Form  as  thofe  below.  The  Knots 
at  the  Joints  of  the  Stalks  (well  out  on  every  Side,  at 
which  is  placed  one  of  thofe  divided  Leaves,  and  the  Stalks 
are  terminated  by  fmall  Umbels  of  white  Flowers,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  long  narrow  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augufi.  If  the  Seeds  are  permited 
to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  without  any  farther 
Care,  and  only  require  to  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Sides  of  Foot 
Walks  in  England,  fo  is  not  cultivated  in  Gardens. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Pafiures  t about 
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Geneva  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  whence  comes 
out  in  Spring  many  Leaves,  fliaped  like  thole  of  the  ift, 
but  broader,  hairy,  and  more  divided.  The  Stalks  rife 
3  Feet  high,  which  are  channeled,  and  garnifhed  with 
the  like  Leaves  ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  large  (Jmbels, 
formed  of  many  (mail  ones,  compofed  of  white  or  red 
Flowers,  fometimes  both  Colours  in  the  fame  Umbel, 
having  five  Heart-fhapcd  Petals,  which  turn  inward  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  turn  long  pointed  Seeds  ;  the 
whole  Plant  has  an  aromatick  Smell  and  Tafle. 

The  4th  Sort  is  the  Garden  Chervil,  formerly  much 
more  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  than  at  prefent  ; 
this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  perifhes  loon  after  the 
Seeds  are  ripe.  The  bed  Time  to  fow  the  Seeds  is  in 
Autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  thefe  fovvn  in 
Spring  rarely  come  up,  and  if  they  do,  the  Plants  never 
thrive;  for  as  foon  as  the  warm  Weather  lets  in  they  foon 
wither  and  decay,  but  the  Plants  which  rife  in  Autumn, 
continue  green  all  the  Winter,  and  in  April  they  flower, 
foon  after  which  the  Seeds  ripen,  and  the  whole  Plants 
.decay. 

The  Leaves  are  frequently  ufed  in  Soups  in  Winter 
and  Spring  by  the  Dutch,  who  are  great  Lovers  of  this 
Herb,  but  whoever  makes  ufe  of  it  fhould  be  cautious 
not  to  take  the  Leaves  of  the  Annual  Myrrhis,  inftead  of 
this,  as  fome  of  the  Dutch  Soldiers  who  were  in  England, 
in  1745,  did,  and  were  poifoned  with  it. 

It  will  thrive  in  any  Soil,  or  Situation.  The  Seeds 
mav  be  either  Town  in  Drills,  or  Broad-call,  and  require 
no  particular  Culture,  fo  may  be  treated  as  Parfley. 

CHAIVLECERASUS.  See  Cerafus  and  Lonicera. 

CHAIvLECISTUS.  See  Helianthemum. 

CHAM/ECLEMA.  See  Glechoma. 

CHAMiECYPARISSUS.  See  Santolina. 

CH AM/ED APHNE.  See  Rufous. 

CH AM/EDRYS.  See  Teucrium. 

CHAM/EL^EA.  See  Cneorum. 

CHAM/EMELUM.  See  Anthemis. 

C H AMiEMESPILUS.  See  Mefpilus. 

CHAIvLEMORUS.  See  Rubus. 

CHAMiENERION.  See  Epilobium. 

CHAM^EPITYS.  See  Teucrium. 

CHAMiERHODODENDRON.  See  Azalea  and 
Kalmia. 

CHAMjERIPPIES.  See  Chamserops. 

CHAM/EROPS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1084.  Chhmariphes. 
Dad.  Pempt.  820.  Dwarf  Palm,  or  Palmetto. 

The  Cbaraflers  are, 

It  bath  male  and  hermaphrodite  Flowers  in  diftinfl  Plants , 
the  hermaphrodite  Flowers  are  all  included  in  one  common 
Spatha  ( or  Hood )  which  is  compreffcd  and  bifid,  and  the 
Spadix ,  or  Club ,  is  branching  ;  each  Flower  hath  a  fmall 
three  pointed Empalementy  they  have  on?  thick  upright  Petal , 
which  is  cut  into  three  Parts ,  and  turns  inward  at  the  Top, 
and  five  compreffed  Stamina  which  join  at  their  Bale,  ter¬ 
minated  by  narrow  twin  Summits ,  joined  to  the  interior 
Part  of  the  Stamina.  They  have  three  round! fb  German , 
each  having  a  dip.  in B  Style,  which  is  permanent ,  terminated 
by  pointed  Stigma.  The  three  German  become  fo  many  round 
Berries,  having  one  Cell,  each  containing  a  /ingle  Seed.  The 
male  Flowers  are  like  the  hermaphrodite,  but  the  Stamina 
are  ntf  dijlinfi,  nor  have  they  any  German. 

The  Species  are, 


r .  Ch  amir  ops  frondibus palmatis,  plicatis,  jVpitib'us 
fpinofts.  Hort.  Cliff.  482.  Dwarf  Palm  with  folding  pal- 
mated  Leaves,  and  prickly  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the 
Palma  bumilisf.  Chamceriphes,  J.  B.  Hijl.  1.  368.  Dwarf 
Palm,  or  Palmetto. 

2.  Ch  AMiE r o ps  foliis  flabelliformibus ,  maximis,  flipiti - 
bus glabris.  Dwarf  Palm  with  very  large  Fan-fhaped 
Leaves,  and  finooth  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Palma  non 
fpinofo  humilima.  Dwarf  Palm  without  Spines,  com¬ 
monly  called  fmall  Palmetto  Royal. 

The  fir fb  grov/s  naturally  in  Spain,  particularly  in  Andd - 
luf  a,  where,  in  the  Tandy  Land,  the  Roots  fpread  and 
propagate  fo  faft,  as  to  cover  the  Ground  as  the  Fern  in 
England.  The  Leaves  of  thefe  Plants  are  tied  together 
to  make  Befoms  for  fweeping. 

This  never  riles  with  a  Stem,  but  the  Foot  Stalks  of 
the  Leaves  rife  immediately  from  the  Head  of  the  Root, 
and  are  armed  on  each  Side  with  ftrong  Spines,  they  are 
flat  on  their  upper  Surface,  and  convex  on  their  under; 
to  their  Ends  the  Center  of  the  Leaves  are  fattened* 
which  fpread  open  like  a  Fan,  having  many  Foldings, 
and  at  the  Top  are  deeply  divided  like  the  Fingers  of  a 
Hand.  When  they  firft  come  out,  they  are  doled  toge¬ 
ther  like  a  Fan  when  fliut,  and  are  fattened  together  by 
flrong  Fibres  which  run  along  the  Borders  of  the  Leaves, 
and  when  the  Leaves  fpread  open,  thefe  Fibres,  or  Strings, 
hang  from  the  Side3  and  Ends ;  the  Borders  of  the  Leaves 
are  finely  fawed,  and  have  white  narrow  Edgings  ;  thefe 
Leaves  fpread  out  on  every  Side  of  the  Plant,  they  are 
from  9  to  18  Inches  long,  and  near  a  Foot  broad  in  their 
widett  Part  ;  as  the  lower  Leaves  of  the  Plants  decay, 
their  Vettiges  remain,  and  form  a  fhort  Stump  above 
Ground,  like  our  common  male  Fern  ;  from  between 
the  Leaves  comes  out  the  Spadix,  or  Club,  which  fuf- 
tains  the  Flowers  ;  this  is  covered  with  a  thin  Spatha, 
or  Flood,  which  falls  ofl:  when  the  Bunches  open,  and 
divide.  As  all  the  Plants  of  this  Sort  which  I  have  feen 
flower  were  male,  fo  I  cannot  give  any  Defcription  of  their 
Fructification. 

This  Plant  is  commonly  propagated  here  by  Heads, 
which  feparate  frequently  from  the  main  Root ;  if  thefe 
are  carefully  taken  off  with  Fibres,  and  planted,  they 
will  grow,  but  the  Plants  fo  raifed  are  not  fo  good  as  thole 
produced  from  Seeds,  To  that  if  good  Seeds  can  be-pro- 
cured,  that  is  by  much  the  better  Way  to  propagate 
•them.  Tire  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with 
light  Tandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed 
of  Tanners  Bark  ;  thefe  mutt  be  refrefhed  now  and  then 
with  Water,  If  the  Seeds  are  frefh,  the  Plants  will 
come  up  in  fix  Weeks ;  th.e\  rife  with  a  Tingle  long  pointed 
Leaf.  When  they  appear  they  mutt  be  now  and  then 
ref  re  flied  with  Water,  but  not  in  too  great  Plenty.  If 
the  Plants  are  not  too  clofe  to  each  other  in  the  Pots, 
they  will  not  require  to  be  iranfplanted  the  firft  Year, 
therefore  they  fhould  remain  in  t he  Tan  Bed  all  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  in  warm  Weather  they  mu  ft  have  Plentv  of 
Air  admitted  to  them.  In  Autumn  the  Pots  fhould  be 
removed  into  the  Steve;  ar.J,  if  plunged  in  t lie  Bark  Bed 
■the  firft  Winter,  it  will  greatly  forward  the  Growth  of  the 
Plants,.  The  following  Spring  the  Plants  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  turned  out  of  the  Pots,  fo  as  to  prefe;  ve  their  Roots 
entiie,  for  all  the  Sorts  of  Palms  have  tender  Roots, 
which  if  cut  off,  or  broken,  frequently  kills  the  Plants; 
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then  they  fhould  be  each  planted  In  a  (mail  Pot  filled  with 
light  Tandy  undunged  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot 
Bed,  to  encourage  their  taking  Root ;  the  following  Sum¬ 
mer  they  fhould  be  gradually  hardened,  by  railing  the 
Glailes  pretty  high.  To  as  to  admit  a  large  Share  of  Air, 
but  they  fhould  not  yet.be  wholly  expofed  to  the  open 
Air.  The  Autumn  following  the  Plants  may  be  placed 
in  a  dry  Stove,  but  as  they  advance  and  get  Strength, 
may  be  treated  more  hardily,  and  in  Summer  placed  in 
the  open  Air  in  a  warm  Situation,  and  in  Winter  may  be 
preferved  in  a  warm  Green-houfe  without  artificial  Heat. 

As  the  Plants  advance  in  Growth,  they  fhould  be  put 
into  larger  Pots,  but  when  this  is  done,  great  Care  mufl: 
be  taken,  that  their  Roots  are  not  cut  or  broken,  nor 
fhould  they  have  Pots  too  large.  In  Winter  they  mull 
have  but  little  Water,  but  if  they  are  expofed  to  the  open 
Air  in  Summer,  they  will  not  require  muc-h,  unlefs  the 
Seafon  proves  very  warm  and  dry,  in  which  Cafe  they 
may  be  fparingly  watered  two  or  three  Times  a  Week. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where 
it  never  rifes  with  a  Stem  ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves 
are  rounder  than  the  former,  and  have  no  Spines  on  their 
Sides.  When  the  Plants  are  old  their  Leaves  are  3  or  4 
Feet  long,  and  upward  of  two  broad  ;  thefe  are  folded  as 
thofe  of  the  firll,  but  the  Folds  are  broader,  and  the 
Leaves  of  a  darker  green ;  Tome  of  thefe  have  put  out 
flender  Bunches  of  male  Flowers  in  England ,  but  were  too 
imperfect  to  form  a  Defcription. 

This  Sort  rifes  freely  from  Seeds ;  which  may  be  eafily 
procured  from  the  Iilands  in  America  ;  thefe  muff  be  Town 
as  the  former,  and  the  Plants  treated  in  the  fame  Way, 
but  as  they  are  Natives  of  a  warmer  Climate,  fhould  be 
conftantly  kept  in  the  Bark  Stove,  where,  if  carefully 
managed,  they  will  make  good  Progrefs. 

I  have  received  Seeds  from  Carolina  of  a  Dwarf  Palm, 
which  is  very  like  this,  if  not  the  fame,  but  the  Plants 
do  not  make  fo  good  Progrefs  here,  as  thofe  which  came 
from  Jamaica ,  the  Berries  were  lo  like,  that  I  could  not 
diftinguifh  them. 

CHAM/ERUBUS.  See  Rubus. 

CHAIvl/ESYCE.  See  Euphorbia. 

CHEIRANTHUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  730.  Leucojum. 
Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  22Q.  Tab.  107.  Stock  Gilliflower  and 
Wall-flower,  in  French  Giro/ftier  ou  Violier. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  four  leaved  comprefjed  Empalement  ;  the  two. 
outer  Leaves  are  /welling  at  their  Bafe.  The  Flower  hath 
four  Petals  placed  in  form  of  a  Crofs  ;  tbej'e  are  longer  than 
the  Empalement.  It  hath  fix  parallel  Stamina ,  the  Length 
of  the  Empalement ,  two  op  which  are  between  the  /welling 
Leaves  of  the  Empalement ,  the  others  are  a  little  /barter, 
and  are  terminated  by  ered  bifid  Summits,  rejlexed  at  the 
Top.  It  hath  a  four  cornered  pri/matick  Germen,  as  long 
as  the  Stamina,  fupporting  a  very  /sort  compreffed  Style, 
crowned  with  an  oblong  divided  Stigma,  which  is  .  reflexed 
and  permanent.  The  Germen  becomes  a  long  comprej/ed 
Pod  with  two  Cells,  opening  with  two  Valves,  filled  with 
compreffed  Seeds. 

The  Species  are,t 

I.  Ch  ei  r  an  T  HU  s  foliis  line  art  lanceolatis  dent  at  is  cattle 
redo,  fliquis  tetragonis,  Cheirantbus  with  narrow,  indent¬ 
ed,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  an  upright  Stalk,  and  four- 
cornered  Pods.  This  is  the  He/peris  leucoii/olio  /rraio, 


flliqua  quadrangula.  Tourn.  In ft.  Dames  Violet  with  a 
fawed  W all-flower  Leaf,  and  a  quadrangular  Pod. 

2.  Cheiranthus  /oliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis ,  caule 
redo,  /tliquis  tetragonis.  Cheiranthus  with  Spear-fhaped 
entire  Leaves,  an  upright  Stalk,  and  quadrangular  Pods. 
This  is  the  Hejperis  leucoii  folio  non  ferrato,  filiqud  qua- 
dranguld  Tourn.  In/.  Dames  Violet  with  a  Wall-flower 
Leaf  not  fawed,  and  a  quadrangular  Pod. 

3.  Cheiranthus  foliis  lanceolatis,  acutis,  glabris. 
Hort.  Cliff.  334.  Cheirantbus  with  Spear-fhaped,  pointed, 
fmooth  Leaves.  This  is  the  Leucojum  luteum  vuigare. 
C.  B.  P.  Common  yellow  Wall-flower. 

4.  Cheiranthus  /oliis  linearibus ,  unguibus  pet  alarum 
Calyce  longioribus.  Cheiranthus  with  narrow  Leaves,  and 
the  Necks  of  the  Petals  longer  than  •  the  Empalement. 
M  his  is  the  Leucojum  anguffi  folium  Alpinism  /ore  / ulphureo . 
FI.  R.  Par.  Narrow  leaved  Wall-flower  of  the  Alps,  with 
a  Sulphur-coloured  Flower. 

5.  Cheiranthus  foliis  lanceolatis,  /ubdentatis,  obtufls , 
incanis,  fliquis  cylindricis  apice  acutis ,  caule  herbaceo.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  66 2.  Cheiranthus  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
lomewhat  indented,  obtufe,  and  hoary;  cylindrical  Pods 
with  acute  Points,  and  an  herbaceous  Stalk.  Leucojum 
incanum  minus.  C.  B.  P.  200.  Leffer  hoary  Stock  Gilli¬ 
flower,  commonly  called  Ten  Weeks  Stock. 

6.  Cheiranthus  foliis  lanceolatis,  integerrimis ,  ob~ 
tufts,  incanis,  /tliquis  apice  truncatis,  compreffis,  caule  //- 
/rutico/o.  Hort.  Up.  187.  Cheiranthus  with  very  entire 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  obtufe  and  hoary,  compreffed  Pods 
with  truncated  Points,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Leucojum  incanum  majus.  C.  B.  P.  200.  Greater  hoary 
Stock  Gilliflower,  commonly  called  the  Queen’s  Stock 
Gilliflower. 

7.  Cheiranthus  folia  lanceolatis  undatis ,  caule  ere  do 
indivi/o.  Cheiranthus  with  waved  Spear-lhaped  Leaves, 
and  an  upright  undivided  Stalk.  This  is  the  Leucojum 
incanum  majus  Coccineum  Mor.  Hi/.  2.  240.  Greater  hoary 
Stock  Gilliflower  with  a  fcarlet  Flower,  commonly  called 
the  Brompton  Stock  Gilliflower.  • 

8.  Cheiranthus  foliis  lanceolatis,  integerrimis ,  oh - 
tufts,  incanis,  ramis / ori/eris  axillaribus,  caule  fuffrutico/o. 
Cheirantbus  with  hoary,  entire,  Spear-lhaped,  obtufe 
Leaves,  Flower  Branches  proceeding  from  the  Sides,  and 
a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Leucojum  album  five  pur pu~ 
reum  /roe  violaceum.  Ger.  The  white,  purple,  or  violet 
Stock  Gilliflower. 

9.  Cheiranthus  foliis  lanceolatis ,  acutis,  petiolatis , 
viridibus,  caule fuffrutico/o.  Cheirantbus  with  Spear-lhaped 
acute  green  Leaves,  Foot  Stalks,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Leucojum  album  odor atiff  mum,  folioviridi.  C.  B. 
P.  Sweeteft  white  Stock  Gilliflower  with  a  green  Leaf^ 
commonly  called  white  Wall-flower. 

10.  Cheiranthus  foliis  con/erto-capitatis,  recurvatis, 
undatis .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  Afp.  1198.  Cheiranthus  with 
Leaves  growing  clofe  together  in  Pleads,-  whicii  turn  back¬ 
ward,  and  are  waved. 

11.  Cheiranthus  foliis  linearibus,  obtufs,  incanis , 
integerrimis,  fliquis  acuminatis ,  caule fuffruticofo.  Cbeiran- 
thus  with  narrow  obtufe  Leaves,  which  are  hoary,  and 
very  entire  fharp  pointed  Pods,  and  a  lhrubby  Stalk.  This 
is  the  Leucojum  mar  it  i  mum  angufti  folium.  C.  B.  P.  221. 
Narrow  leaved  Sea  Stock  Gilliflower. 

12.  Cheiranthus  caule  diffu/o, foliis  lanceolatis,  fe/fl- 

libus , 
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libus,  floribus  alternis.  Cheiranthus  with  a  diffufed  Stalk, 
Spear- fhaped  Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  Flow¬ 
ers  placed  alternate.  Hefperis  maritima ,  fupinay  exigua. 
Tourn .  Inji.  Low,  maritime  Dames  Violet,  commonly 
called  Dwarf,  or  Virginia  Stock  Gilliflower. 

13.  Cheiranthus  foliis  lanceolatis  y fubdentatis,  retu- 
fis  ;  filiquis  apice  fnbulatis.  Hort .  Up.  187.  Cbeirantbus 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  indented  at  Bottom,  and  Pods 
with  Awl-fhaped  Points.  This  is  the  Hefperis  filiquis  hir- 
futis fore  parvo  rubella.  Hort.  Elih.  Dames  Violet  with 

hairy  Pods,  and  a  fmall  redifh  Flower. 

14.  Cheiranthus  fliquarum  apicibus  tridentatis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  335.  Cheiranthus  with  Pods  indented  in  three 
Parts  at  the  Point.  This  is  the  Hefperis  maritima  latifo - 
lia  filiqua  tricufpide.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  223.  Broad  leaved 
maritime  Dames  Violet  with  a  three  pointed  Pod. 

15.  Cheiranthus  foliis  lanceolatis  yfefjilibusy  Jubden- 
tatisy  fpicis forum  longijfmis ,  filiquis  angulatis ,  caule fuf- 
fruticofo.  Cbeirantbus  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  fitting 
clofe  to  the  Stalks,  very  long  Spikes  of  Flowers,  angular 
Pods,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Leucojum  Orien¬ 
tal  luteum,  foliis  dentatis,  filiquis  plants.  Eaftern  yellow 
Wall-flower  with  indented  Leaves  and  plain  Pods. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
Spain ,  and  Italy  ;  this  is  annual,  and  rifes  a  Foot  high, 
with  an  angular  channeled  Stalk,  which  branches  upward 
on  every  Side  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  long,  narrow, 
green  Leaves,  refembiing  thofe  of  the  common  Wall¬ 
flower,  but  are  fharply  indented  on  their  Edges,  fitting 
clofe  to  the  Stalks ;  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches  the 
Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes ;  thefe  are  yellow, 
having  four  Petals  fituated  in  form  of  a  Crofs,  greatly  re¬ 
fembiing  thofe  of  the  common  yellow  Wall-flower,  but 
have  no  Scent ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long  four  cornered 
Pods  filled  with  brown  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  funey  and 
the  Seeds  are  ripe  in  Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary  and  Ifria  ; 
this  is  alfo  annual,  rifing  with  an  upright  Stalk,  nearly  the 
fame  Height  as  the  other,  but  doth  not  branch  out  as  that. 
The  Leaves  are  broader,  fmoother,  and  not  pointed  as 
thofe  of  the  other  ;  they  ftand  alternately  on  the  Stalk 
without  any  vifible  Foot  Stalk,  and  are  of  a  deep  green. 
The  Flowers  come  out  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks ;  thefe  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  yellow  without  Scent, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  four  cornered  Pods  like  thofe  of  the 
former.  It  flowers,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  at  the  fame 
Time  with  the  former. 

Thefe  two  Plants  have  by  fome  Perfons  been  fuppofed 
the  fame,  but  1  have  cultivated  them  thirty  Years,  and 
have  never  found  them  alter.  If  their  Seeds  are  permitted 
to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  without  Care,  and  will 
thrive  on  any  Soil  or  Situation,  and  upon  Walls,  or  in 
Rubbifh,  as  the  common  Wall-flower. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  old  Walls  and  Build¬ 
ings,  but  is  cultivated  in  Gardens  for  the  Fragrancy  of  its 
Flowers.  When  thefe  Plants  grow  on  Walls,  or  Build¬ 
ings,  they  feldom  rife  more  than  fix  or  eight  Inches  high, 
*  having  very  tough  Roots,  and  firm  Stalks  ;  the  Leaves 
are  fhort,  and  fharp  pointed,  and  the  Flowers  fmall,  but 
in  Gardens  the  Plants  will  grow  two  Feet  high,  and  branch 
out  wide  on  every  Side  ;  the  Leaves  are  broader,  and  the 
Flowers  much  larger,  but, in  fevere  Winters,  thefe  Plants 
are  frequently  killed  in  Gardens,  when  thofe  on  Walls  re¬ 


ceive  no  Injury,  tho’  much  more  expofed  to  Winds  and 
Frofts;  for  as  thefe  Plants  are  ftunted,  and  of  a  firmer 
Texture,  having  but  little  Juice,  fo  the  Cold  never  af- 
fedts  them. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  very  double  Flowers, 
which  is  propagated  in  the  Gardens  from  Slips,  planted  in 
Spring,  which  readily  take  Root.  There  is  one  Sort  of 
this  with  variegated  Leaves,  which  is  preferved  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  but  is  not  quite  fo  hardy  as  the  plain. 

The  large,  yellow,  and  bloody  Wall-flower,  are  alfo 
fuppofed  to  be  Varieties  of  this,  which  have  been  im¬ 
proved  by  Culture  ;  and  this  I  am  inclinable  to  believe, 
having  frequently  obferved  many  of  them  degenerate  to 
the  common  Sort ;  but  although  I  have  many  Years  fowed 
the  Seeds  of  the  common  Sort  from  the  Walls,  yet  I 
could  never  find  them  alter,  except  in  being  larger,  but 
not  any  of  them  approached  toward  the  other  Varieties. 
The  large  bloody  Wall-flower  frequently  rifes  with  dou¬ 
ble  Flowers  from  Seeds,  if  they  are  carefully  faved  from 
fuch  Plants  as  have  five  Petals ;  thefe  double  Flowers 
may  be  propagated  by  Slips,  as  the  common  Sort,  but 
the  Plants  fo  raifed  will  not  produce  fo  large  Spikes  of 
Flowers  a3  thofe  which  are  propagated  by  Seeds. 

There  is  alfo  another  Variety  with  double  Blood  co¬ 
loured  Flowers,  whofe  Petals  are  fhorter  and  more  nu¬ 
merous,  approaching  nearer  to  the  common  double  Wall¬ 
flower,  but  much  larger.  This  is  called  the  Old  Bloody 
Wall-flower.  It  is  propagated  from  Slips,  as  the  other 
double  Sorts.  There  are  fome  intermediate  Varieties  of 
thefe  Flowers,  differing  in  the  Size  and  Colour  of  their 
Petals,  which  the  Florifts  diftinguifh  as  different,  but 
they  conftantly  vary  from  Seeds. 

The  qth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ,  and  the 
Mountains  in  Italy  where  it  rarely  rifes  above  fix  Inches 
high ;  the  Leaves  are  very  narrow,  and  the  Flowers  grow 
in  clofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  of  a 
pale  yellow,  or  Brimftone  Colour,  and  the  Necks  of  the 
Petals  are  much  longer  than  the  Empalement ;  thefe  have 
but  little  Scent.  When  cultivated  in  Gardens,  it  grows 
as  large  as  the  common  Wall  Flower,  and  makes  a  finer 
Appearance,  for  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  longer,  and 
grow  much  clofer  together  ;  but  having  little  Scent,  oc- 
cafioned  their  being  negletled,  and  at  prefent  there  are 
few,  if  any,  of  them  remaining  in  the  Engliff  Gardens. 
It  was  titled  the  Straw  coloured  Wall  Flower  by  the  Gar¬ 
deners. 

The  Sorts  with  fingle  Flowers  produce  Seeds  in  Plen¬ 
ty,  from  which  the  Plants  are  raifed,  but  the  largeft,  and 
deepeft  coloured  Flowers  fhould  always  be  felcdfed  for 
Seeds,  becaufefrom  Seeds  carefully  laved,  there  will  be 
fewer  ot  the  Plants  degenerate.  1  he  Seeds  fhould  be 
fowui  in  April ,  upon  poor,  or  undunged  Soil,  and  when  the 
Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into 
Nurfery  Beds,  at  about  fix  Inches  diftance  each  Way,ob- 
ferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken 
f re lh  Root;  after  which  they  will  require  no  farther  Care, 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds  all  the  Summer,  and 
at  Michaelmas  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  Borders 
of  the  Flower  Garden,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain, 
that  the  Plants  may  get  good  Roots  before  the  Froft 
comes  on.  This  is  the  Method  commonly  pra&ifcd  with 
thefe  Flowers  ;  but  if  the  Seeds  are  fown  on  poor  Land, 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  not  tranfplanted, 
L  1  2  they 
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they  will  thrive,  and  endure  the  Froft  in  Winter,  much 
better  than  thole  which  are  removed  ;  and  if  Town  on 
Ruins  or  Rubbifh,  they  will  thrive  and  continue  much 
longer  than  in  good  Land  ;  and  in  fuch  Places,  if  properly 
difpofed,  they  v/ill  be  very  ornamental,  and  their  Flowers 
having  a  ftrong  Odour,  will  perfume  the  Air  to  a  confi- 
derable  Diffance. 

The  Stock  Gilliflowers  are  diffinguiffied  from  the  Wall¬ 
flowers  by  their  hoary  Leaves.  Thefe  agree  with  each 
other  in  their  botanical  Characters,  fo  are  generally  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  fame  Genus ;  but  the  Gardeners  remove 
them  to  a  conflderable  Di-ftan.ee,  and  treat  them  very  dif¬ 
ferently  ;  yet  there  is  fo  great  Affinity  between  them,  that 
they  maybe  treated  in  the  fame  Manner,  and  both  will 
grow  equally  on  old  Walls  or  Ruins. 

The  5  th  Sort  is  now  generally  known  by  the  Appella¬ 
tion  of  ten  Weeks  Stock;  it  was  formerly  titled  Annual 
Stock  Gilliflower,  which  of  late  has  been  applied  to  ano¬ 
ther  Species,  which  is  biennial.  This  rifes  with  a  round 
fmooth  Stalk,  about  a  Foot  high,  dividing  into  feveral 
Branches  upward  ;  thefe  aregarnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped 
hoary  Leaves,  rounded  at  their  Ends,  and  placed  without 
Orjler,  fometimes  being  almoft  oppoftte,  at  others  alter¬ 
nate,  and  frequently  three  or  four  together,  of  unequal 
Sizes ;  at  the  Ends  of  the  Branches  the  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  loofe  Spikes,  placed  alternate;  the  Empalement 
is  large,  erect,  and  (lightly  cut  into  feveral  acute  Parts  at 
the  Top  ;  the  Petals  are  large  and  Heart-fhaped,  fpread- 
ing  open  in  Form  of  a  Crofs;  the  Pods  are  long,  cylin¬ 
drical,  and  have  a  longitudinal  Furrow  on  one  Side,  which 
opens  in  two  Cells,  fflied  with  flat  roundifh  Seeds,  having 
a  thin  Border.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  Augujl,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Oftvber. 

Of  this  Sort  there  are  the  red,  the  purple,  the  white, 
and  ffriped,  with  Angle  Flowers,  and  the  fame  Colours 
with  double  Flowers;  thefe  are  very  great  Ornaments  in 
the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  in  Autumn,  when 
there  is  a  Scarcity  of  ether  Flowers ;  if  the  Seeds  are  down 
at  two  or  three  different  Times,  the  Flowers  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  Succefflon  near  three  Months. 

The  firfl:  Sowing  fhould  be  about  the  Middle  of  Fe~ 
brutry ,  on  a  very  (lender  hot  Bed,  juff  to  bring  up  the 
Plants,  which  muff  be  guarded  againfl  Froft,  and  when 
At  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  trar.fplanted  into  Nurfery 
Beds,  at  about  3  or  4  Inches  diflance,  obferving  to  water 
and  fhade  them  till  they  have  taken  Root,  and  keep  them 
clean  from  Weeds ;  in  thefe  Beds  they  may  remain  fix  or 
Even  Weeks  to  get  Strength,  and  may  then  be  planted 
into  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  where  they  are 
to  remain  :  if  thefe  are  tranfplanted  when  there  is  Ram, 
they  will  Icon  take  Root,  after  which  they  require  no 
farther  Care.  From  thefe  early  Plants  good  Seeds  may 
Ire  expedited,  therefore  feme  of  the  fineft  of  each  Colour 
fhould  be  marked  for  Seeds,  which,  when  ripe,  fhould  be 
carefully  cut  before  the  Froft  pinches  it,  and  the  Stalks 
tied  up  in  frnall  Bundles,  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  Room,  tiff 
the  Pcds  are  well  dried,  when  the  Seeds  may  be  rubbed 
cur,  and  preserved  forUfe. 

The  6th  Sort  is  biennial,  though  when  the  Seeds  are 
fown  early  in  Spring,  the  Plants  often  flower  the  follow¬ 
ing  Autumn  ;  but  thefe  Plants  which  are  fo  forward,  are 
often  killed  in  Winter;  therefore  it  is  much  better  to 
low  them  in  May,  that  the  Plants  may  net  grow  too  rank 


the  flrft  Seafon,  fo  will  live  through  the  Winter,  and  pro¬ 
duce  large  Spikes  of  Flowers  the  fecond  Year. 

This  is  commonly  called  the  Queen’s  Stock  Gilli¬ 
flower,  by  the  Gardeners,  and  differs  greatly  from  the 
other  Sorts,  though  many  of  the  late  Botanifts  have  fup- 
pofed  they  were  only  feminai  Variations,  but  from  near 
forty  Years  Experience  in  the  Culture  of  thefe  Plants  ;  I 
can  affirm,  that  the  Species  here  enumerated,  do  not  alter 
from  one  to  the  other,  though  they  frequently  vary  in  the 
Colour  of  their  Fiowets. 

It  rifes  with  a  ffrong  Stalk,  which  is  almoft;  fhrubby, 
a  Foot  high  or  more,  having  oblong,  Spear-fhaped,  hoary 
Leaves,  which  are  frequently  waved  on  their  Edges,  and 
turn  downward  at  their  Extremity  ;  from  the  Stalk  is  lent 
out  many  lateral  Branches,  garnifhed  with  the  fame 
fhaped  Leaves,  but  iVnaller  ;  thefe  Side  Branches  are  each 
terminated  by  a  loofe  Spike  of  Flowers,  each  having  an 
oblong  woolly  Empalement,  and  conftft  of  four  large 
roundtfh  Petals,  indented  at  the  End.  Thefe  ulually  ap¬ 
pear  in  May  and  June,  but  the  fame  Plants  frequently 
continue  flowering  inoft:  Part  of  Summer.  The  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn,  and  the  Plants  generally  perifti  foon 
after  ;  but  when  any  of  them  grow  in  dry  Rubbifh,  they 
will  laft  two  or  three  Years,  and  become  fnrubby  ;  thole 
with  Angle  Flowers  are  not  worth  preferving  after  they 
have  perfected  their  Seeds. 

The  Flowers  of  this  Sort  vary  in  their  Colour,  feme 
are  of  a  pale  red,  others  of  a  bright  red,  and  fome  curioufly 
variegated,  but  thofe  of  the  bright  red  are  generally  moil 
efteemed.  There  are  always  a  great  Number  of  double 
Flowers  produced,  if  the  Seeds  are  wellchofen,  frequently 
three  in  four  of  the  Plants  wiil  be  double  ;  and  as  they  di¬ 
vide  into  many  Branches,  make  a  fine  Appearance  during 
their  Continuance  in  flower. 

The  7  th  Sort  is  known  by  the  Title  of  Bromptcn  Stock 
Gilliflower,  I  fuppofe  from  its  having  been  there  firfl: 
cultivated  in  England.  This  rifes  with  an  upright,  ftrong, 
undivided  Stalk,  to  the  Height  of  two  Feet  or  more,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  long  hoary  Leaves,  reflexed,  and  waved  on 
their  Edges,  and  at  the  Top  form  a  large  Head  ;  out  of 
the  Center  of  thefe  arifes  the  flower  Stalk,  which,  when 
the  Plants  are  ftrong,  is  frequently  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long, 
putting  out  two  or  three  fhort  Branches  toward  the  Bot¬ 
tom  ;  the  Flowers  of  this  Kind  have  longer  Petals  than 
any  of  the  other  Sorts,  and  are  formed  into  a  pyramidal 
Spike,  but  thofe  with  Angle  Flowers  are  loofely  difpofed, 
becaufe  the  Flowers  having  but  few  Petals,  do  not  fill  the 
Spike,  as  thofe  do  which  are  double  ;  for  thefe  often  have 
fo  many  Petals,  as  to  render  each  Flower  as  large  and'full 
as  fmall  Rofes ;  and  when  they  are  of  a  bright  red,  make 
a  noble  Appearance,  being  excelled  by  none  of  the  flowery 
Tribe  ;  but  the  Plants  of  this  Sort  produce  but  one  Spike,, 
in  which  it  differs  from  all  the  other  Kinds,  and  being 
conffant  in  this  Particular,  I  think  is  fufficient  to  eftabliih 
a  diftinct  Species.  This  Sort  is  generally  biennial,  though 
many  Times  the  Plants  are  preferved  longer,  but  they  are 
always  ftronger  the  firfl:  Year  of  their  flowering,  than 
they  will  be  after ;  fo  that  the  Seeds  are  fown  every* 
Spring,  to  continue  a  Succefflon  of  flowering  Plants. 

The  Sth  Sort  is  the  White  Stock  Gilliflower,  which  is 
of  longer  Duration  than  either  of  the  other  Sorts  ;  I  have 
frequently  had  thefe  Plants  live  three  or  four  l^ears, 
which  have  become  fhrubby  ;  their  Stalks  have  been  three 
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Feet  high,  and  branched  out  tin  every  Side,  fo  as  to  ap-  Choice  ©f  thofe  Angle  Fiowefs  which  grow  near  many 
pear  like  Shrubs  ;  thefe  feldom  fend  out  Flower  Stalks  double  ones ;  for  1  have  always  found  thole  Seeds  which 
from  the  Center  of  the  Plant,  but  it  is  the  Side  Branches  have  been  faved  from  Plants  growing  in  Beds  clofe  to 
which  produce  the  Flowers,  and  thefe  Side  Branches  di-  each  other,  where  there  happened  to  be  many  double 
vide  into  feveral  other,  which  is  not  common  to  the  other  Flowers  among  them,  have  produced  a  much  greater 

Sorts.  There  are  always  many  double  Flowers  rife  from  Number  of  Plants  with  double  Flowers,  than  thofe  which 

Seeds  of  this*Sort,  when  they  are  well  chofen  ;  fome  have  been  hived  from  Plants  of  the  fame  Kinds,  which 

Years  I  have  fcarce  had  enough  to  preferve  the  Kind,  grew  Fugle  in  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden  ;  fo  that 

The  Varieties  of  this  are  few,  fometimes  a  few  of  the  there  fhoul.d  be  a  fmall  Bed  of  each  Kind  planted  on  Pur- 
Plants  will  produce  pale  Flefh  coloured  Flowers,  and  now  pofe  to  fave  Seeds  in  the  Flower  Nurfery  ;  or  if  they  are 

and  then  feme  have  been  purple  ;  and  as  that  Sort  of  Stock  fown  there^,  and  the  Plants  thinned  properly  when  young, 

Gillifiower,  which  is  titled  the  Twickenham  Purple,  will  they  need  not  be  tranfplanted,  for  I  have  always  obferved 
fometimes  come  with  Flow.ers  variegated  with  white,  fo  the  Plants  which  have  come  up  from  fcattered  Seeds,  and 

1  have  been  inclinable  to  think  thefe  two  may  be  Varie-  have  not  been  tranfplrtnted,  endure  the  Froft  much  better 


ties  from  each  other  ;  and  the  rather,  becaufe  the  Plants 
agree  in  their  external  Habit,,  for  neither  of  thefe  put  out 
Flower  Stems  from  the  Center  of  the  Plants,  but  always 
on  their  Side,  fo  that  thefe  are  undoubtedly  a  diftindt  Spe¬ 
cies  from  the  former. 

The  9th  Sort  is  known  by  the  Title  of  White  Wall 
Flower,  among  Gardeners  and  Florifts.  This  rifes  with 
a  greenifh  Stalk  a  Foot  high,  dividing  into  many  Branches, 
garnifhed  with  narrow,  fmooth,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  of 
a  lucid  green,  and  of  thicker  Confidence  than  thofe  of 
any  of  the  other  Sorts,  and  come*out  without  any  Order  ; 
they  are  near  three  Inches  long,  and  about  half  an  Inch 
broad  in  the  Middle  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe 
Spikes,  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  which  3re  of  a  pure 
white,  and  have  a  great  Fragrancy,  efpecially  in  an  Even¬ 
ing,  or  in  cloudy  Weather;  the  Flowers  are  fucceeded 
by  oblong  compreffed  Pods,  like  thofe  of  the  other 
Species.  There  is  a  Vaiiety  of  this  with  double  Flowers, 
which  is  propagated  by  Cuttings  or  Slips,  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  double  VVa  11- flowers  ;  but  thefe  Plants 
require  Protection  from  great  Rains,  and  Froil  in  Win¬ 
ter  ;  fo  if  they  are  planted  in  Pots,-  and  placed  under  a 
common  Frame  in  Winter,  where  in  mild  Weather  they 
may  enjoy  the  free  open  Air,  and  covered  from  hard 
Rains,  and  Froft,  they  may  be  preferved  feveral  Years. 

Sometimes  many  double  Flowers  will  come  up  from 
Seeds,  but  not  fo  frequent  as  fome  of  the  other  Sorts.  I 
have  railed  more  than  one  hundred  .Plants  in  a  Seafon, 
without  obtaining  one  double  Flower,  and  from  the 
Seeds  of  thefe,  have  the  following  Year  had  more  than 
half  the  Plants  with  double  Flowers:  But  this  is  not  to 
be  expetfed  often. 

The  Seeds  of  the  10th  Sort  were  fent  me  by  Dr. 
Linn# ns,  from  Upfal  in  Sweden,  d  ins  Plant  rifes. about 
fix  Inches  high,  with  an  herbaceous  fweliing  Stalk ;  the 
Leaves  are  produced  in  Clufters  at  the  Top,  which  are 
very  hoary,  waved  on  their  Edges,  have  obtufe  Points, 
and  fit  very  clofe  to  the  Stalk  ;  the  F  lowers  are  produced 
in  Fender  Spikes,  front  the  Side  of  the  Stalk  ;  thefe  are 
purple,  but  not  fo  fragrant  as  the  other  Sorts  ;  the  Pods 
are  woolly,  and  recurve  backward  at  the  End. 

All  thefe  Sorts  flower  in  May  and  June,  at  which  Time 
they  are  the  great  eft  Ornament  to  the  Flower  Garden, 
therefore  deierve  our  Care  to  cultivate  them  as  much  as 
any  of  the  flowery  Tribe  ;  but  in  order  to  have  many 
double  Flowers,  there  rnuft  be  great  Care  taken  in  the 
Choice  of  Plants  for  Seeds,  without  which  there  can  be 
litt'if  Hop;s  of  having  thefe  Flowers  in  Perfection.  The 
only  fure  Way  of  getting  many  double  Flowers,  is  to  make 


than  thofe  which  have  been  removed  ;  for  as  thefe  Plants 
fend  out  horizontal  Roots  from  the  Bottom  of  their  Stems,, 
which  fpread  near  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  fo  when 
they  are  tranfplanted,  the  Roots  are  forced  downward, 
out  of  their  natural  Direction  ;  and  if  their  Stalks  were 
grown  tali  before  removal,  they  are  generally  planted  low- 
in  the  Ground,  whereby  they  are  apt  to  rot,  if  the  Ground; 
is  moift,  or  the  Winter  fhould  prove  w.et;  therefore  where 
they  can  be  left  unremoved,  there  will  be  a  better  Chance 
of  their  living  through  the  Winter  ;  and  as  thefe  Beds 
need  not  be  of  great  Extent,  fo  when  the  Winter  proves 
very  fevere,  it  will  not  be  much  Trouble  or  Expence  to 
.arch  the  Beds  over  with  Hoops,  and  cover  them  with  Mats 
in  froft y  Weather,  by  which  Method  they  may  be  always 
preferved. 

The  Ground  where  thefe  Seeds  are  fown,  mud  not  have 
any  Dung,  for  in  rich  Land  the  Plants  will  grow  very  vi¬ 
gorous  in  Summer,  but  the  heavy  Rains  in  Autumn,  or 
Froft,  will  loon  deftroy  them  ;  thefe  Plants  will  thrive  on 
Rocks,  or  old  Walls,  as  was  before  obferved  ;  and  in  fuch 
Situations  they  will  live,  when  all  thofe  planted  in  Gar¬ 
dens  arc  deltroyed.  The  beft  Time  to  low, the  Seeds  is 
about  the  Beginning  of  May ;  and  if  the  Seafon  fhould. 
prove  dry,  it  will  be  proper  to  fhade  the  Beds  with  Mats 
every  Day,  to  prevent  the  Earth  from  drying  too  fail,  but 
the.  Covering  rnuft  be  taken  off  every  Evening,  to  admit 
the  Dews  of  Night,  and  they  fhould  be  gently  watered  in 
the  Evening  two  or  three  times  a  Week.  When  the 
Plants  firff  appear,  with  their  two  Seed  Leaves,  they  are 
often  attacked  by  Flies,  efpecially  in  dry  hot  Seafons ; 
.therefore  to  prevent  their  deftroying  the  Plants,  the  Co¬ 
vering  fhould  be  continued  over  them  during  the  Heat  of 
the  Day,  and  the  Plants  frequently  refrefhed  with.  Water, 
which  will  keep  them  in  a  growing  State,  fo  the  Flies 
will  not  infefl:  them  ;  for  I  have  always  obferved,  they  ne¬ 
ver  attack  any  Plants  unlefs  they  have  been  ftunted  in 
their  Growth ;  when  the  Plants  have  got  Strength,  they 
will  be  fecure  from  this  Danger,  fo  the  Coverings  may  be 
removed;  after  this  the  Plants  will  require  no  farther 
Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  thinned 
to,  the  Diftance  of  9  Inches,  or  a  Foot  a  funder,  that  they 
may  have  proper  Room  to  grow,  and  not  draw  each  other 
up  tall  and  weak.  The  Plants  which  are  drawn  out  of 
thefe  Beds  to  thin  them,  may  be  planted  in  the  Borders  of 
the  Flower  Garden,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain, 
and  the  fooner  they  are  removed,  when  the  Plants  have 
.got  6  or  8  Leaves,  the  more  likely  they  will  be  to  live 
through  the  Winter,  becaufe  their  Roots  will  not  have 
extended  far,  fo  cannot  be  planted  deep  in  the  Ground, 
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and  may  take  their  natural  Direction  ;  therefore  when¬ 
ever  thcfe  Plants  are  removed,  it  is  always  the  bell  Way 
to  do  it  when  they  are  young. 

The  farther  Care  of  the  Plants  which  are  left  in  the 
Beds,  will  be  to  cover  them  in  Winter,  with  Mats,  and 
when  they  come  to  flower,  all  thofe  which  are  not  of 
good  Colours,  or  whofe  Flowers  are  fmall,  fhould  be 
drawn  out  fo  foon  as  they  appear,  that  they  may  not  im¬ 
pregnate  thofe  deflgned  for  Seeds  with  their  Farina  ;  but 
thofe  with  double  Flowers  fhould  by  no  Means  be  re¬ 
moved,  nor  fhould  their  Flowers  be  cut  off,  biit  fuffered 
to  fade  among  the  Angle  ones,  by  which  the  Seeds  will 
be  improved  ;  it  will  alfo  be  a  fure  Method  of  preferving 
each  Sort  in  Perfection,  to  have  them  feparate  from  each 
other,  in  diftindt  Beds ;  though  I  think  there  is  no  Dan¬ 
ger  of  any  of  the  Species  altering,  by  the  Mixture  of 
their  Farina ;  but  their  Colours  are  liable  to  be  changed 
by  it  ;  fo  that  in  order  to  continue  thofe  pure,  they  fhould 
not  hand  too  near  each  other. 

The  Time  for  fovving  the  Seeds  before  mentioned  mud 
be  underftood  to  be  for  the  biennial  Sorts ;  for  the  annual, 
or  ten  Weeks  Stock  Gilliflower,  fhould  be  for  the  firfl 
Seafon,  fovvn  in  February ,  as  before  diredted  ;  and  to  fuc- 
ceed  thefe,  there  fhould  be  another  Parcel  fown  in  March  \ 
and  thofe  who  are  curious  to  continue  thefe  Flowers  late 
in  Autumn,  fhould  fow  fome  Seed  the  latter  End  of  May  ; 
if  thefe  laft  fown  are  on  a  warm  Border,  where  they  may 
be  covered,  by  placing  Glafles  before  them  in  Winter, 
or  with  Mats,  they  may  be  continued  in  flower  till 
Chrijhnas  ;  and  if  fome  of  the  Plants  are  potted,  and  put 
under  a  hot  Bed  Frame  in  Autumn,  where  they  may  en¬ 
joy  the  open  Air  in  mild  Weather,  and  be  fcreened  from 
hard  Rains  and  Froft;  by  this  Method  I  have  known 
them  flower  all  the  Winter,  when  it  has  not  been  very 
feverc. 

There  are  fome  who  propagate  the  double  Stock  Gilli- 
fiowers  by  Slips  and  Cuttings,  which  will  take  Root 
when  properly  managed  ;  but  the  Plants  fo  railed  are 
never  fo  flrong  as  thofe  which  come  from  Seeds,  and 
their  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  always  very  fhort,  fo  have 
not  half  the  Beauty  ;  therefore  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
practife  this  Method,  unlefs  for  thofe  Sorts  which  cannot 
be  obtained  with  any  Certainty  from  Seed. 

The  i  ith  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
Spain ,  and  Italy ,  near  the  Sea  Coaft.  This  riles  near  a 
Foot  high,  with  a  ligneous  Stalk,  dividing  into  many 
fmall  Branches,  garnifhed  with  narrow  hoary  Leaves, 
entire,  and  rounded  at  their  Extremity  ;  the  Flowers  are 
produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
which  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  either  Sort  before  men¬ 
tioned,  of  a  bright  red  at  their  firfl  appearing,  but  fade 
to  a  purple  before  they  fall  off.  The  Stalks,  Leaves, 
and  the  whole  Plant  is  very  white,  and  by  its  woody 
Stalks  hath  the  Appearance  of  a  perennial  Plant,  but  it 
conftantly  perifhes  in  Autumn.  The  Seeds  of  this  Sort 
flrould  be  lown  in  Autumn,  on  a  warm  Border  where 
the  Plants  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  when  they  come  up, 
they  will  require  no  farther  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  Weeds,  and  thin  them  where  too  clofe.  Thefe 
autumnal  Plants  will  flower  early  in  June,  fo  will  pro¬ 
duce  good  Seeds ;  but  thofe  fown  in  Spring  will  flower  in 
July  and  Augujl ,  fo  that  from  thefe  there  cannot  be  any 
Certainty  of  having  ripe  Seeds  ;  however  by  fowing  the 


Seeds  at  two  or  three  different  Seafons,  there  may  be  a  Suc- 
cefTion  of  Flowers  confirmed  for  three  or  four  Months. 

The  1 2th  Sort  is  commonly  fown  in  Gardens,  as  an 
Edging  for  Borders,  but  more  generally  in  Patches  be¬ 
tween  taller  growing  Flowers  :  It  is  titled  fometimes 
Dwarf  annual  Stock  Gilliflower,  and  by  others  it  hath 
the  Appellation  of  Virginia  Stock  Gillyflower.  This 
feldom  rifes  more  than  Ax  Inches  high  ;  fending  out 
many  Branches  from  the  Root,  which  intermix  and 
grow  irregular  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  rounded  at  their  Ends,  and  At  clofe  to  the  Branches 
at  their  Bafe;  the  Flowers  come  out  in  loofe  Spikes  at 
tha  End  of  the  Branches,  which  are  of  a  purple  Colour, 
compofed  of  four  Petals  in  Form  of  a  Crofs,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  flender  Pods,  like  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts. 
If  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  fown  in  Patches,  at  two  or 
three  different  Times,  the  hrft  in  Autumn,  the  fecond 
the  latter  End  of  March ,  and  the  third  the  End  of  April , 
or  the  Beginning  of  May,  in  the  Borders  of  the  Flower 
Garden,  they  will  make  a  Variety,  when  intermixed 
with  other  low  growing  annual  Flowers  for  three  Months. 

The  13th  Sort  rifes  near  two  Feet  high,  fending  out 
many  upright  Branches  from  the  Bottom,  thinly  gar- 
niflied  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  the  lower  ones  being  a 
little  indented ;  the  Flowers  come  out  Angle,  at  great 
Diflances  from  each  other,  toward  the  upper  Part  ot  the 
Branches ;  thefe  are  fmall,  of  a  purplifh  red  Colour, 
and  foon  fall  away,  being  fucceeded  by  long  taper  Pods, 
with  Awl-fhaped  Points.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which 
may  be  treated  as  the  lafl  mentioned  Sort ;  but  it  having 
little  Beauty,  is  not  often  cultivated. 

The  14th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Sea  Coafts  in 
Italy ,  Spain  and  Portugal.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant, 
which  branches  out;  from  the  Root,  into  many  declining 
Stalks  ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  about  two  Inches  long,  and 
three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad,  very  deeply  Anuated  on 
their  Edges,  and  hoary,  thofe  on  the  Stalks  are  of  the 
fame  Form,  but  much  fmaller  ;  the  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks  Angly,  and  at  the  Top 
in  loofe  Spikes ;  the  Empalements  of  the  Flowers  are 
covered  with  a  white  Down,  as  are  alfo  the  Ends  of  the 
Branches ;  the  Flowers  are  purple,  compofed  of  four 
Leaves  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs  ;  the  Pods  are  about 
three  Inches  long,  taper,  uvoolly,  and  at  their  Ends  are 
divided  into  three  Parts,  which  fpread  into  a  Triangle. 
It  flowers  in  July,  and  when  the  Seafon  is  favourable, 
the  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Autumn,  but  if  fown  in  Autumn, 
on  a  warm  Border,  the  Plants  will  live  through  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  will  flower  early  in  June,  fo  from  thefe  good 
Seeds  may  be  obtained. 

The  15th  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Fournefort,  in  the 
Levant,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  which  fucceeded,  and  Ance  has  been  communicated 
to  moil  of  the  curious  Gardens  in  Europe.  This  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  more  than  two  Feet  high,  which 
divides  into  many  Branches  upward  ;  thefe  are  thinly 
garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  Atting’clofe  to  the 
Branches,  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  and  a  little  indented  ; 
the  Flowers  grow  in  long  Spikes  from  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  which  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  yellow,  without 
Scent,  fo  is  only  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  Va¬ 
riety.  This  Plant  is  biennial,  fo  may  be  treated  asi  the 
Stock  Gilliflower,  or  Wall-flower. 
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CHELIDONIUM.  Tourn.  lnfi.  R.  I-J.  251.  Tab.  1 16. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant’.  572.  Cbelidonium  majus.  Raii.  Metb. 
Plant,  roo.  Glaucium.  Tourn.  Injl.  Celandine  or  greater 
Celandine,  in  French  Chelidoine  or  Eclair. 

The  Characters  arc, 

The  Flovjer  hath  a  roundifb  Empalement ,  compofed  of  2 
concave  obtufe  Leaves  •which  fall  of  ;  it  hath  4  large  round  if' 
Petals ,  which  fpread  open  and  are  narrow  at  their  Ba/e  ; 
in  the  Center  is  jituated  a  cylindrical  Germen,  attended  by 
a  great  A' umber  of  Stamina,  which  are  broad  at  Top,  and 
terminated  by  oblong,  co7?iprefied,  twin  Summits.  Upon  the 
Germen  is  ftuated  a  bifid  Stigma  in  Form  oj  a  Head.  The 
Germen  becomes  a  cylindrical  Pod,  with  one  or  two  Cells , 
opening  with  two  Valves,  and  filled  with  many  f  nail  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Chelidonium  pedunculis  umbellatis.  Lin.  Gen, 
Plant.  505.  Celandine  with  an  umbellated  Foot  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Chelidonium  majus  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  144. 
Greater  common  Celandine. 

2.  Chelidonium  foliis  quinque  lobatis,  lobis  angufiis 
acute  laciniatis.  Celandine  whofe  Leaves  are  compofed  of 
five  narrow  Lobes,  which  are  cut  into  many  acute  Seg¬ 
ments.  This  is  the  Chelidoniu?n  majus  laciniaio  flore  Cluf. 
Hijl.  203.  Greater  Celandine  with  a  jagged  Flower. 

3.  Chelidonium  pedunculis  unifioris,  foliis  amplexi- 
caulibus  fmuatis,  caule  glabro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  506.  Ce¬ 
landine  with  fingle  Flowers  on  the  Foot  Stalks,  finuated 
Leaves  which  embrace  the  Stalks,  and  a  fmooth  Stalk. 
This  the  Glaucium. flore  luteo.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  FI.  35  I.  Glau - 
cium  with  a  yellow  Flower  ;  and  the  Papaver  cornicula- 
turn  luteum.  C.  B.  P.  17  r.  Yellow  horned  Poppy. 

4.  Chelidonium  pedunculis  unifioris,  foliis  feffilibus 
pinnatifidis ,  caule  hifpido.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  506.  Celan¬ 
dine  with  fingle  Flowers  upon  the  Foot  Stalks,  Leaves  fet 
clofe  to  the  Stalks  which  have  winged  Points,  and  a  rough 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Glaucium  birfutum  flore  Phoenicia. 
Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  253.  Hairy  Glaucium,  or  horned 
Poppy,  with  a  fcarlet  Flower. 

5.  Chelidonium  pedunculis  unifioris,  foliis  femiam- 
plexicalibus,  dentatis,  glabris.  Celandine  with  Foot  Stalks 
having  a  fingle  Flower,  and  fmooth,  indented  Leaves, 
which  half  embrace  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Glaucium 
glabrum  flore  Phoenicia.  Tourn.  lnfi.  254.  Smooth  horned 
Poppy  with  a  fcarlet  Flower. 

6.  Chelidonium  pedunculis  unifioris ,  foliis  pinnati¬ 
fidis,  linear ibus,  caule  leevi.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  506.  Celan¬ 
dine  with  fingle  Flowers  upon  the  Foot  Stalk,  many 
pointed,  narrow  Leaves,  and  a  fmooth  Stalk.  'Phis  is 
the  Glaucium  flore  violaceo.  Tourn.  lnfi.  254.  Horned 
Poppy  with  a  Violet  coloured  Flower. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  the  common  Celandine  uied  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  and  is  efleemed  aperitive  and  cleanling, openingOb- 
ffructions  of  the  Spleen  and  Liver,  and  is  of  great  Ufe  in 
curing  the  Jaundice  and  Scurvey.  This  gfows  naturally 
on  the  Side  of  Banks,  and  in  fhadv  Lanes  in  many  Parts 
of  England,  fo  is  feldom  cultivated  in  Gardens  ;  for  if 
the  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Ground  will  be 
plentifully  ifored  with  Plants  to  a  confiderable  Dillance. 
It  flowers  in  May,  at  which  Time  the  Herb*  is  in  the 
greateft  Perfection  tor  Ufe. 

The  2d  Sort  is  found  growing  in  a  few  particular  Places, 
wherf  the  Seeds  have  been  formerly  town,  or  the  Plants 
caft  out  of  Gardens.  This  is  by  feme  fuppofed  to  be 


only  a  Variety  of  the  rfi,  but  I  have  propagated  this  by 
Seeds  above  thirty  Years,  and  have  conftantly  found  the 
Plants  the  fame,  and  never  vary  from  the  1  ft,  nor  have 
I  ever  obferved  the  firfl:  alter  to  this.  ’  The  Leaves  of  this 
are  divided  into  narrow  long  Divifions,  which  are  deeply 
jaged  on  their  Edges  in  acute  Segments,  and  the  Petals 
of  the  Flower  are  cut  into  many  Parts,  in  which  it  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  firft.  If  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  fcatter,  they  will  fill  the  Ground  with  Plants. 
They  both  delight  in  Shade. 

The  3d  Sort  is  known  by  the  Title  of  Horned  Poppy  ; 
it  was  fo  called  from  the  Rcfemblance  which  the  Flower 
bears  to  the  Poppy,  and  the  long  Seed  Veffel  which  is  like 
a  Horn.  It  grows  naturally  upon  the  fandy  and  gra¬ 
velly  Shores  by  the  Sea,  in  many  Parts  of  England,  from 
whence  the  Seeds. have  been  brought  into  Gardens,  where 
it  is  fometimes  allowed  a  Place  for  Variety.  This 
Plant  abounds  with  a  yellow  Juice  which  flows  out  from 
every  Part  when  broken.  It  fends  out  many  thick  gray 
Leaves,  deeply  jaged  ;  the  Stalks  are  ftrong,  fmooth,  and. 
jointed,  which  rife  near  two  Feet  high,  and  divide  into 
many  Branches.  Thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  at 
each  Joint  ;  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalks  are 
long,  broad,  and  deeply  jaged,  but  the  upper  Leaves  are 
entire  and  almofl  Heart-fhaped  :  They  clofely  embrace 
the  Stalks  with  their  Bale,  from  the  Bofom  of  the  Leaves 
como  out  the  fhort  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers,  each  fup- 
porting  one  large  yellow  Flower,  compofed  of  four 
broad  Petals,  which  fpread  open,  like  the  Garden  Poppy, 
in  the  Center  of  which  are  a  great  Number  of  yellow 
Stamina,  furrounding  a  long  cylindrical  Germen,  crowned 
by  an  Arrow-pointed  Stigma,  which  is  permanent,  re¬ 
maining  upon  the  Top  of  the  horned  Seed  Veffel,  which 
grows  nine  or  ten  Inches  long,  having  a  longitudinal  Fur¬ 
row  on  one  Side,  where  it  opens  when  ripe,  and  lets  out 
the  Seeds.  This  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  flowers  the 
fecond  Year,  and  perifhes  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe. 

If  the  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  they  will  fill  the 
Ground  near  them  with  Plants,  fo  that  it  is  not  proper 
for  a  Flower  Garden  ;  but  if  a  few  of  the  Seeds  are  Mat¬ 
tered  about  in  Rock  Work,  the  Plants  will  rife  without 
Trouble,  and  in  fuch  Places  will  have  a  pretty  Effect  ; 
they  will  fow  themfelves,  fo  the  only  Care  they  require, 
is  to  pull  them  up  when  they  multiply  too  faff.  It  flowers 
in  'June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  fome 
Parts  of  Germany ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  have  been 
brought  to  England.  The  Leaves  are  deeply  jaged  and 
hairy,  of  a  pale  green,  and  grow  clofe  to  the  Stalks  : 
Thofe  at  the  Bottom  lie  on  the  Ground,  and  are  broader 
than  thole  above.  The  Stalks  are  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high,  having  a  fingle  jaged  Leaf  placed  at  each  Joint; 
thefe  have  many  Divifions,  from  their  Origin  to  the 
Point,  which  is  extended  longer  than  the  lower  Leaves. 
The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Bofom  of  the  Leaves  ; 
thefe  are  compofed  of  five  broad  obtufe  Petals,  which 
2reof  a  dark  fcarlet  Colour,  and'foon  fall  off.  In  the 
Center  of  each  is  fituated  an  oblong  Germen,  having  no 
Style,  but  fupports  a  bifid  Stigma  ;  this  is  attended  by  a 
great  Number  of  fhort  Stamina,  terminated  by  obtufe 
Summits.  The  Germen  becomes  a  long  taper  Pod,  on 
the  Apex  of  which  the  bifid  Stigma  remains,  fitting  on 
the  middle  Partition,  which  divides  the  Pod  into  two 
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■'Cells,  which  are  filled  with  fm  all'  Seeds.  The  Flower  i,  Chelone  folds  lanceolalis ,  acuminatis,  fefpllbus, 
hath  an  Empalement  conipofed  of  two  hollow  Leaves,  obfokti  fcrratis ,  radiee  reptatrice.  Qhelone  with  pointed, 
which  are  clolely  let  with  ihort  Prickles  ;  this  falls  away,  SpearThaped  Leaves,  let  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  with  fmall 
when  the  Flower  is  expanded.  It  flowers  in  fur.;  and  Serratures  on  their  Edges,  and  a  creeping  Root.  This  is 
fuly,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  As  the  Flowers  of  the  Chelone  Acadienfis  flare  albo.  fourn,  Ail.  R.  Par.  \  706. 
this  Plant  are  but  of  fhort  Duration,  they  do  not  make  Cbelone  of  Acadia ,  with  a  white  Flower, 
any  confiderable  Figure ;  but  the  Foliage  of  the  Plant  is  2.  Chelone  folds  lanceolatis,  obiiquis,  petiolatis,  op- 
very  elegant,  and  might  be  introduced  by  Way  ot  Grna-  pofttis ,  mar ginibus  acute  fcrratis.  Cbelone  with  oblique, 
ment  to  Furniture  tvith  great  Advantage,  being  very  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  growing  oppofite  on  Foot  Stalks, 
piCturefque ;  it  may  alfo  be  wrought  into  ,  Patterns  for  and  their  Borders  fnarply  fawed.  This  th c  Chelone  flori- 
Silks,  and  painted  upon  Porcelane,  where  it  would  have  bus  fpeciofis  pidcherrimis,  colore  rofee  Damafcrnee.  Clayt. 
a  very  good  Effect.  If  the  Seeds  are  Town  in  Autumn,  Flor ,  Virg.  71.  Cbelone  with  a  very  beautiful  Flower, 
they  will  more  certainly  grow,  than  thofe  which  are  fown  the  Colour  of  the  Damafk  Rofe. 

in  Spring;  which  frequently  in  dry  Seafons  do  not  come  3.  Chelone  caule  foliifque  birfutis.  Lin.  Sp .  Plant. 
■up  the  fame  Year,  cr  at  leaf!  not  before  Autumn ;  where-  61 1.  Cbelone  with  hairy  Stalks  and  Leaves.  This  is  the 
as  thofe  fown  in  Autumn,  frequently  come  up  foon  after,  Digitalis  Virginiana ,  panacis  coloni folds,  flore  amplo,  pal- 
ax  if  not  at  that  Seafon,  do  not  tail  coming  up  in  Spring  ;  lafeente.  Pluk.  Plant.  64.  Virginia  Foxglove,  with  Clowns 
and  thefe  Plants  come  early  to  flower,  fo  that  good  Seeds  Allheal  Leaves,  and  a  large  pale  Flower, 
may  always  be  obtained  from  them.  They  fhould  be  The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moll  Parts  of  North 
fown  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain,  and  require  no  other  America.  This  is  called  by  Jofcelin ,  in  his  New  England 
Care  but  to  thin  them  where  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  Rarities,  the  Humming  Bird  Tree.  It  hath  a  thick  jointed 
clean  from  Weeds.  Root,  which  creeps  under  Ground  to  a  confiderable 

The  5th  Sort  differs  from  the  4th,  in  having  broader  Diftance,  fending  up  fmooth  channeled  Stalks,  which 
Leaves,  w.hich  are  not  fo  deeply  divided  ;  the  whole  Plant  rife  about  two  Feet  high,  garni  (he'd  with  two  Leaves  at 
is  fmooth,  and  the  Flowers  larger,  but  of  the  fame  Co-  each  Joint,  Handing  oppofite  without  Foot  Stalks;  thefe 
lour  :  This  is  annual,  and  is  treated  as  the  laft.  are  three  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  about  three  Quar- 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  among  the  Corn,  in  ters  of  an  Inch  broad  at  their  Bafe,  where  they  are 
fome  Parts  of  England.  This  is  alfo  annual,  and  the  broadell,  and  diminish  gradually  to  a  fharp  Point  ;  they 
Seeds  are  fown  in  Autumn,  for  thofe  fown  in  the  Spring  have  fmall  Serratures.  on  their  Edges,  which  fcarcely  ap- 
fieldom  fucceed.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  finely  jaged,  pear.  The  Flowers  grow  on  a  clofe  Spike  at.  the  End  of 
and  divided  into  narrow  Segments,  fomevvhat  like  Buckf-  the  Stalks,  they  are  white,  and  havebut  one  Petal,  which 
horn  Plantain  ;  they  are  fmooth,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  is  tubular,  and  narrow  at  the  Bottom,  but  fvvells  upward, 
commonly  oppofite.  The  Stalks  rife  little  more  than  a  almoft  like  the  Foxglove  Flower;  the  upper  Side  is  bent 
Foot  high,  dividing  into  two  or  three  Branches  upward,  over  and  convex,  but  the. under  is  flat,  and  (lightly  in- 
garnifhed  with  fmall  Leaves  of  the  fame  Form  as  thefe  dented  in  three  Parts  at  the  End.  When  the  Flowers 
below.  The  Flowers  are  fuftained  by  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  fall  olt,  the  German  turns  to  an  oval  Capfule  fitting  in 
which  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  ;  thefe  the  Empalement,  and  is  filled  with  roundiih  compreiled 
are  compofed  of  four  obtufe  Petals,  of  a  violet  Colour,  Seeds,  which  have  a  thin  Border.  It  flowers  in  Augufl, 
in  the  Center  of  which  is  fituated  a  cylindrical  ^Germen,  and  when  the  Autumn  proves  favourable,  tbe  Seeds  will 
attended  by  a  great  Number  of  Stamina  ;  the  Germen  be-  ripen  in  England  ;  but  as  the  Plants  propagate  fo  faft  by 
comes  a  long  cylindrical  Pod,  litce  thole  of  the  other  their  creeping  Roots,  the  Seeds  are  fel.dom  regarded. 
Species.  The  Flowers  of  this  Plant  are  very  fugacious.  The  belt  Time  to  tranfplant  the  Roots  is  in  Autumn,  that 
feldom  lading  above  three  or  four  Hours  before  the  Pe-  thev  may  be  weil  eftablifhed  before  the  Spring,  other- 
•tals  drop  oft,  efpecially  in  clear  Weather.  It  flowers  in  wife  they  will  not  flower  to  ftrong,  efpeciaily  if  the  Sea- 
May,  the  Seeds  ripen  in  July,  and  the  Plants  foon  after  fon  proves  dry;  but  if  they  are  removed  in  Spring,  it 
perifh.  If  the  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  fhould  not  be  later  than  the  Middle  of  Afim  /g  by  which 
will  come  up  without  Care  as  the  others.  Time  their  Roots  will  begin  to  pufli  out  new  Fibre5. 

CHELONE  R.  S.  Bourn.  1706.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  666.  They  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Situation,  but  their 

The  Characters  are,  Roots  are  apt  to  grow,  too  far,  if  not  confined,  fo  inter- 

The  Empalement  of  tbs  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  cut  into  mix  with  thofe  of  other  Plants  ;  and  then  their  Stalks 

five  Parts,  and  is  permanent  ;  the  Flower  is  of  the  ringent  Hand  fo  far  diihtnt  from  each  other,  as  to  make  but  little 
Kind ,  having  a  (bort  cylindrical  Tube,  which  is  fw  alien  at  Appearance;  therefore  they  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots, 
the  (baps,  where  it  is  oblong,  convex  above,  and  plain  be-  which  will  confine  their  Roots,  fo  that  in  each  Pot,  there 
lozv  ;  tbe  Mouth  14  almojl elofed,  tbe  upper  Lip  is  obtufe  and  will  be  eight  or  ten  Stalks  growing  near  each  other,  when 
indented,  the  lower  Lip  is  lightly  cut  in  three  Paris.  It  they  will  make  a  tolerable  good  Appearance.  This  Plant 
hath  four  Stamina,  which  are  inclofed  in  the  Bachfids  of  the  is  very  hardy,  fo  is  not  injured,  by  Cold,  but  it  mud  have 
Petal,  the  two  Side  onrs  being  a  little  longer  than  the  other.  Plenty  of  Water  in  hot  Weather. 

which  are  terminated  by  hairy  ova!  Summits.  It  hath  an  The  2d  Sort  was  difeevered  in  Virginia  by  Mr.  Clayton, 
oval  Germen  jupporting  a  f lender  Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  who  Cent  it  to  England  :  The  Roots  of  this  do  not  creep 
Stigma  ;  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  Capfule  fo  far  as  thofe  of  the  firft,  the  Stalks  are  (Longer,  and 
having  two  Cells ,  which  are  filled  with  flat  roundijh  Seeds  the  Leaves  much  broader,  and  oblique;  they  are  deeply 
having  a  Border.  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  Hand  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks  : 

The  Species  are,  *  The  Fiowers  arc  of  a  bright  purple  Colour,  fo  make  a 
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finer  Appearance.  This  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with 
the  firft,  and  is  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots  in  the 
fame  Manner. 

The  3d  Sort  I  received  from  New  England:  This  is 
like  the  firft  Sort,  but  the  Stalks  and  Leaves  are  very 
hairy,  and  the  Flower  is  of  a  purer  white.  It  flowers 
at  the  fame  Time,  and  is  treated  as  the  former. 

As  thefe  Plants  flower  in  Autumn,  when  there  is  a 
Scarcity  of  Flowers,  it  renders  them  more  valuable, 
efpecially  the  2d  Sort,  whofe  Flowers  make  a  pretty 
Appearance,  when  they  are  ftrong  ;  and  if  fome  ot  them 
have  a  lhady  Situation,  they  will  flower  later  in  Autumn. 
CHENOPODIA-MORUS.  See  Blitum. 

CHENOPODIUM  [xwotto^io v,  Gr.~\  Tourn.  Infi.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  272.  Goofefoot,  or  Wild  Orach. 

The  Char  afters  are. 

It  hath  a  permanent  Empalement ,  compofcd  of  five  oval 
concave  Leaves:  The  Flower  hath  no  Petal ,  but  in  the 
Center  it  bath  five  Stamina  placed  oppofite  to  the  Leaves  of 
the  Empalement,  and  of  the  fame  Length ,  terminated  by 
roundifb  Twin  Summits  ;  it  hath  a  round  Germen  fupport- 
ing  a  jhort  double  Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The 
Germen  become/  a  five  cornered  Fruit  inclofed  in  the  Empale¬ 
ment,  containing  one  roundijb  deprejfed  heed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Chenopodium/o/At  triangulari-fagittatis,  integer- 
rimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  84.  Goofefoot,  with  Arrow-fhaped  tri¬ 
angular  Leaves  which  are  entire,  called  Englijh  Mercury, 
All  Good ,  or  Good  Henry. 

2.  Chenopodium  foliis  integerrimis  rhombeo-ovatis , 
fioribus  conglomeratis.  Flor.  Suec.  21 6.  Goofefoot  with 
entire  oval  rhomboidal  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in 
Clufters.  This  is  the  Chenopodium  fcetidum.  Tourn.  Infi. 
506.  Stinking  Orach. 

3.  Chenopodium  foliis  lineart-lanceolatis,  planis,  in¬ 
tegerrimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  86.  Goofefoot  with  narrow  Spear- 
flhaped  Leaves,  which  are  plain  and  entire.  Chenopodium 
Uni  folio  villofo.  Tourn.  Infi.  Goofefoot  with  a  hairy 
Flax  Leaf,  called  Belvedere,  or  Summer  Cyprejs. 

4.  Chenopodium  foliis  oblongis,  finuatis,  racemis 
nudis  multifidis.  Hort.  Cliff.  84.  Goofefoot  with  oblong, 
finuated  Leaves,  and  naked  multifid  Spikes  of  Flowers. 
This  is  the  Chenopodium  ambrofioides  folio  finuato.  Tourn. 
Infi.  506.  Goofefoot,  like  Ambrofia,  with  finuated 
Leaves,  commonly  called  Oak  of  Jerufalem. 

5.  Chenopodium  foliis  lanceolatis,  dcntatis ,  racemis 
foliatis  fimplicibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  84.  Goofefoot  with  Spear- 
fhaped,  indented  Leaves,  and  Angle  leafy  Spikes  of 
Flowers.  This  is  the  Chenopodium  ambrofioides  Mex'tca- 
num.  Tourn.  Infi.  506.  Mexican  Goofefoot,  like  Ambrofia, 
commonly  called  Oak  of  Cappadocia. 

6.  Ch  e  nop  odium  foliis  lanceolatis ,  dentatis,  caule 
fruticofo.  Goofefoot  with  Spea'r-fhaped  indented  Leaves, 
and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  Chenopodium  ambrofioides  Mexi- 
canum  fruticofum.Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  Shrubby  Mexican  Orach. 

7.  Ch  eNopodium  foliis  linearibus ,  teretibus ,  carnofis, 
caule  fruticofo.  Hort.  Cliff.  86.  Goofefoot  with  narrow, 
taper,  flefhy  Leaves,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Blitum  fruticofum  maritimum ,  vermicularis fruticofum  dic¬ 
tum.  Raii  Syn.  156.  Maritime  fhrubby  Blite,  called 
Stone  Crop  Tree,  or  fhrubby  Glaflwort. 

There  are  many  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  fome  of 
which  grow  naturally  on  Dunghills,  and  the  Side  g! 


Ditches  in  England,  where  they  become  troublefome 
Weeds;  therefore  I  have  not  enumerated  them  here. 

The  ill  Sort  is  found  growing  naturally  in  fhady  Lanes 
in  many  Parts  of  England,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the 
Seeds  have  not  been  call:  out  of  Gardens  originally,  be- 
caufe  this  Plant  was  formerly  cultivated  in  Kitchen  Gar¬ 
dens  for  Ufe  ;  and  in  fome  of  the  Northern  Counties, 
the  People  ftill  pteferve  it  in  Gardens  as  an  efculent 
Herb  ;  which  in  the  Spring  Seafon,  they  drefs  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  Spinach,  for  which  it  is  a  Subflitute. 
But  as  the  latter  is  a  much  better  Herb,  it  has  juflly 
obtained  the  Preference,  in  all  the  Countries  where  the 
Culture  of  the  Kitcheft  Garden  is  underflood. 

The  2d  Sort  is  very  common  on  Dunghills;  it  is  fel- 
dom  cultivated,  except  in  fome  Phyflck  Gardens ;  for  the 
Markets  in  London  are  fupplied  by  the  Herb  Women, 
who  gather  it  where  it  grows  wild. 

The  3d  Sort  is  fometimes  cultivated  in  Gardens ;  it  is 
a  beautitul  Plant,  naturally  difpofed  to  grow  very  clofe 
and  thick,  and  in  as  regular  a  Pyramid  as  if  cut  by  Art. 
The  Leaves  are  of  a  pleafant  green  ;  and  were  it  not  for 
that,  hath  fo  much  of  the  Appearance  of  a  Cyprefs 
Tree,  that  at  fome  Diftance  it  might  be  taken  for  the 
fame,  by  good  Judges :  The  Seeds  ihould  be  fown  in 
Autumn  ;  and  in  Spring  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
may  be  planted  into  Pots  of  good  Earth,  and  kept  fup¬ 
plied  with  Water  in  dry  Weather.  Thefe  Pot-s  may  be 
intermixed  with  other  Plants  to  adorn  Court  Yards,  &c. 
where  they  will  appear  very  handfome,  until  their  Seeds 
begin  to  fwell  and  grow  heavy,  which  weigh  down  and 
difplace  the  Branches ;  then  the  Pots  may  be  removed  to 
fome  abjedt  Part  of  the  Garden,  to  perfedt  their  Seeds ; 
which  if  permitted  to  fall  upon  the  Ground,  will  come 
up  the  next  Spring  ;  fo  you  need  be  at  no  more  Trouble 
than  to  tranfplant  them  where  you  intend  they  fhould  grow. 

The  5th  Sort  was  formerly  ufed  in  Medicine  ;  but  al¬ 
though  it  ftill  continues  in  the  Catalogue  of  Simples  in 
the  London  Difpenfatory,  is  feldom  ufed  at  prefent.  This 
Plant  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  the  Seeds  in  an  open 
Border  of  good  Earth  in  Spring,  where  it  will  perfedf 
Seeds  in  Autumn  ;  which,  if  permitted  to  filed  on  the 
Ground,  will  arife  as  the  former. 

The  4th  Sort  was  brought  from  America,  where  the 
Seeds  are  called  Worm  Seed  ;  I  fuppofe  from  fome  Qua¬ 
lity  contained  in  it,  which  deftroys  Worms  in  the  Body. 

This  is  raifed  by  flowing  the  Seed  in  Spring  as  the  be¬ 
fore-mentioned  Sorts,  and  will  perfect  its  Seed  in  Au¬ 
tumn;  after  which  the  Plant  decays  to  the  Ground  :  But  if 
the  Root  be  preferved  in  Shelter  under  a  common  Frame 
in  Winter,  the  Stalks  will  rife  again  the  following  Spring. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  emit  a  very  ftrong  Odour 
when  bruifed  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Ambrofia,  for 
which  the  Plants  are  preferved  in  Gardens,  for  the  Flower 
hath  no  Beauty.  This  grows  naturally  iff  North  America , 
where  it  is  generally  called  Worm  Seed.  It  fends  up  fe- 
veral  Stalks  from  the  Root,  which  rife  about  two  Feet 
high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves  a  little  in¬ 
dented  on  the  Edges,  of  a  light  green,  and  placed  alter¬ 
nately  on  the  Stalks ;  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves,  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches, 
in  loole  Spikes  :  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ri¬ 
pen  in  September ;  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
Plants  will  come  up  in  Plenty  the  following  Spring, 
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when  a  few  of  them  may  be  tranfplanted  into  Pots  filled 
with  Kitchen  Garden  Earth,  to  be  preferved  through  the 
Winter  ;  and  the  others  may  be  planted  in  the  common 
Borders,  where  they  will  flower  and  perfedl  their  Seeds ; 
but  unlels  the  Winter  is  very  favourable,  the  Roots  will 
be  deflroyed. 

The  Seeds  of  all  the  Species  of  this  Genus  fucceed 
belt  if  fown  in  Autumn  ;  for  when  fown  in  Spring,  they 
frequently  lie  a  Year  before  the  Plants  come  up : 
Therefore  where  the  Seeds  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come 
up  much  better  than  thole  fown  by  Hand. 

The  5th  Sort  is  annual:  This  alfo  grows  naturally  in 
North  America ,  from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  It 
alfo  is  a  Native  of  many  warm  Countries  in  Europe. 
This  hath  many  oblong  Leaves  at  the  Bottom,  which 
are  deeply  finuated  on  both  Sides,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of 
the  Oak  Tree,  from  whence  it  received  the  Title  of 
Oak  of  Jerufalem.  Thefe  are  purple  on  their  under 
Side,  and  when  bruifed,  emit  a  ftrong  Odour.  The 
Stalks  rife  about  8  or  9  Inches  high,  dividing  into  feveral 
fmaller  Branches.  The  lower  Part  of  thefe  is  garnifh- 
ed  with  Leaves  of  the  fame  Shape  with  thofe  below,, 
but  fmaller.  The  Flowers  grow  in  naked  loofe  Spikes,, 
divided  into  many  Parts  :  they  are  fmall,  herbaceous, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round  Seeds.  This  Sort 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn-. 

The  6th  Sort  hath  Leaves  very  like  thofe  of  the  4th, 
and  hath  the  fame  Scent ;  but  this  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk, 
which  rifes  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  and  divides  into  many 
Branches.  It  is  a  Native  of  America ,  and  will  not  live 
through  the  Winter  in  England  in  the  open  Air.  It  is 
eafily  propagated  by  Cuttings  during  any  of  the  Summer 
Months,  which,  if  planted  in  a  fhady  Border  and  duly 
watered,  will  focn  take  Root ;  and  then  may  be  planted 
in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  placed  in  the  Shade 
till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  after  which  they  may 
be  placed  with  other  hardy  exotick  Plants  in  a  fheltered 
Situation  during  Summer;  and  when  the  Frofts  come 
on,  they  mud  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,  but 
they  only  require  Protedfion  from  hard  Frofts,  fo  fttould 
have  plenty  of  Air  in  mild  Weather. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Sea  Coaft  in  De~ 
vonjhire  and  Cornwall ,  but  is  propagated  in  the  Nurferies 
for  Sale.  This  fends  out  from  the  Root  many  flender 
fhrubby  Stalks,  which  rife  near  four  Feet  high,  dividing 
upward  into  fmaller  ligneous  Branches,  which  grow  eredt, 
and  are  elofely  garnifhed  with  fmall  taper  fucculent 
Leaves,  like  the  leffer  Houfeleek  ;  thefe  remain  all  the 
Year,  for  which  the  Shrub  is  chiefly  valued.  The 
Flowers  are  fmall,  and  have  no  Beauty.  This  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  Suckers,  which  it  fends  out  from  the  Roots  in 
Plenty.  It  may  be  tranfplanted  either  in  Spring  or  Au¬ 
tumn,  and  will  thrive  almoft  any  where. 

CHERRY-LAUREL.  See  Padus. 

CHERRY-TREE.  See  Cerafus. 

CHERVIL.  See  C-hterefolium. 

CHESTNUT.  See  Caftanea. 

CHESTNUT,  the  Horfe.  See  Efculus. 
CHIONANTHUS,  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  21.  the  Fringe 
or  Snowdrop  Tree.  This  Name  was  given  to  it  by  Dr. 
Van  Royen,  from  the  Whitenefs  of  its  Flowers  :  The 
Inhabitants  of  America,  where  this  Tree  is  a  Native, 
call  it  the  fame  ;  and  the  Dutch  call  it  Sneebaum ,  i.  e. 
Snow  Tree,  on  the  fame  Account. 


The  CbaraAers  are, 

It  bath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf,  which  is 
ere  A,  and  cut  into  4  acute  Parts ;  the  Flower  is  of  one 
Petal,  divided  into  four  Parts,  having  a  Jhori  fpreading 
Tube  the  Length  of  the  Empalement,  and  the  upper  Part  is 
cut  into  4  very  long  narroiv  Segments,  which  are  ere  A.  It 
hath  twojhort  Stamina,  inferied  in  the  Tube  of  the  Petal, 
terminated  by  upright  Heart-Jhaped  Summits.  In  the  Cen¬ 
ter  is  placed  the  oval  Germen,  fupporting  a  fngle  Style, 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  trifd  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes 
c  round  Berry ,  with  one  Cell  inclofng  one  hard  Seed. 

W e  have  but  one  Species  of  this  in  England,  viz. 

Chionanthus  pedunculis  tnfdis  triftoris.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  8.  Snowdrop  Tree,  or  Fringe  Troe,  with  trifid 
Foot  Stalks  fupporting  three  Flowers.  This  is  the  Ame- 
lanchier  Virgitiiana  lanrocera  ft  folio.  Pet.  Hort.  Sice.  241 . 
Virginia  Amelanchier  with  a  Laurel  Leaf. 

This  Shrub  is  common  in  South  Carolina,  where  it 
grows  by  the  Side  of  Rivulets,  and  feldom  is  more  that* 
ten  Feet  high  :  The  Leaves  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the 
Laurel,  but  are  of  a  much  thinner  Subftance ;  the 
Flowers  come  out  in  May,  hanging  in  long  Bunches, 
and  are  of  a  pure  white,  from  whence  the  Inhabitants 
call  it  Snowdrop  Tree  ;  and  from  the  Flowers  being  cut 
into  narrow  Segments,  they  give  it  the  Name  of  Fringe 
Tree:  After  the  Flowers  have  fallen  away,  the  Fruit 
appears,  which  becomes  a  black  Berry,  about  the  Size 
of  Sloes,  having  one  hard  Seed  in  each. 

This  Tree  is  now  more  common  in  the  curious  Gar¬ 
dens  in  England,  than  it  was  formerly  ;  many  young 
Plants  being  raifed  from  the  Seeds  brought  from  America 
lately  :  There  have  alfo  been  fome  Plants  propagated  by 
Layers,  though  they  feldom  take  Root  in  lefs  than  two 
Years:  Nor  will  they  ever  take  Root,  unlefs  well  fup- 
plied  with  Water  in  dry  Weather. 

The  beft  Way  to  obtain  good  Plants,  is  from  the  Seeds 
which  muft  be  procured  from  America,  for  they  never 
have  produced  any  Fruit  in  this  Country  :  The  Seeds 
fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  frefh  loamy  Earth 
foon  after  they  arrive,  and  fhould  be  placed  under  a  hot 
Bed  Frame,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  Beginning  of 
May, when  they  muft  be  removed  to  aSituation  expofed  to 
theMorning  Sun,  and  fereened  from  the  Sun  in  theMiddle 
of  the  Day  :  In  dry  Weather  the  Pots  muft  be  watered,, 
and  kept  clean  from  Weeds;  for  as  thefe  Seeds  lie  in  the 
Ground  a  whole  Year  before  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
fhould  not  be  expofed  to  the  Sun  the  firft  Summer,  but 
the  following  Autumn  they  ihould  be  removed,  and 
placed  under  a  Frame,  to  prote£l  the  Seeds  from  being 
injured  by  the  Froft.  If  the  Pots  are  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot  Bed  the  Beginning  of  March,  it  will  bring 
up  the  Plants  much  iooner  than  they  will  otherwife  rife  ; 
by  which  Means  they  will  get  more  Strength  the  firft 
Summer,  and  be  better  able  to  refill  the  Cold  of  the  next 
Winter  :  While  thefe  Plants  are  very  young,  they  will 
be  in  Danger  of  fuffering  by  fevere  Froft;  but,  when  they 
have  obtained  Strength,  they  will  refill  the  greateft  Cold 
of  our  Climate  in  the  open  Air  ;  therefore  for  the  two 
or  three  firft  Winters,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  them 
under  Shelter  ;  fo  that  the  young  Plants  may  remain  in 
the  Seed  Pots  all  the  firft  Summer,  and  following  Win¬ 
ter  ;  but  in  the  Spring  before  they  begin  to  fhot^t,  they 
fhould  be  fhaken  out^of  the  Pots^  and  carefully  feparated 
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fo  as  not  to  break  off  their  Roots,  and  each  planted  in  a 
finall  Pot,  filled  with  light  loamy  Soil,  and  plunged  into 
a  very  moderate  hot  Bed,  juft  to  forward  their  taking 
frefh  Root  ;  then  they  fhould  be  gradually  inured  to  the 
open  Air,  and  during  the  following  Summer,  the  Pots 
fhould  be  plunged  into  the  Ground,  to  prevent  the  Earth 
from  drying,  in  a  Situation  where  they  may  enjoy  the 
Morning  Sun,  but  fcreened  from  the  great  Heat  at 
Noon.  During  the  Summer  Seafon,  they  will  require 
to  be  frequently  watered,  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds. 
The  Autumn  following,  they  fhould  be  again  placed  un¬ 
der  a  hot  Bed  Frame  to  fereen  them  from  Fro  ft,  but  they 
fhould  enjoy  the  free  Air  at  all  Times,  when  the  Wea¬ 
ther  is  mild.  The  April  following,  the  Plants  may  be 
fhakenoutof  the  Pots,  with  the  Ball  of  Earth  to  their 
Roots,  and  planted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

This  Shrub  delights  in  a  moift,  foft,  loamy  Soil,  and 
it  planted  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  will  endure  the  Cold 
of  our  Winters  very  well  in  the  open  Air;  but  in  dry 
Land,  it  is  very  fubject  to  decay  in  warm  Seafons. 

Where  this  Shrub  grows  naturally,  it  produces  great 
Quantities  of  Flowers,  and  feems  covered  with  Snow  ; 
but  in  England  it  flowers  but  feldom,  and  the  Bunches  of 
Flowers  are  produced  very  thinly,  fo  make  but  little 
Appearance. 

CHIRONIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  227. 

The  Characters  are, 

"The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf 
cut  into  five  oblong  Segments  :  It  hath  one  Petal ,  with  a 
round! fh  ‘ Tube  the  Size  of  the  Empalement ,  but  is  divided 
into  five  equal  Parts  above ,  which  fpread  open :  It  hath  five 
Jhort  broad  Stamina ,  fiaflened  to  the  Pop  of  the  Tube ,  and 
terminated  by  large  oblong  Summits ,  which  are  erett  and 
join  together ,  and-  after  the  Flowers  drop  are  fpirally 
twified.  It  hath  an  oval  Germen ,  fituated  in  the  Center , 
fupporting  a  f lender  declining  Style ,  crowned  by  a  rifing  Stig¬ 
ma  in  Form  of  a  Head.  The  Germen  becomes  an  oval  Cap- 
fule  with  two  Cells ,  fdled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Chironia  frutefeens,  capfulifera.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
190.  Shrubby  Chironia  bearing  Capfules.  This  is  t Ire 
Centaurium  minus  Africanum ,  arborefeens,  lati folium,  fore 
ruberrimo.  Com.  Par.  PI.  8.  Lelfer  Tree-like  African 
Centaury,  with  a  broad  Leaf,  and  a  very  red  Flower. 

2.  Chironia  frutefeens  baecifera.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  190. 
Shrubbv  Berry-bearing  Chironia.  This  is  the  Centaurium 
minus  arborefeens  pulpifcrum.  Com.  Rar.  Plant.  9.  Lefler 
Tree-like  Centaury  with  Seeds  furrounded  with  Pulp. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope , 
from  whence  their  Seeds  were  brought  to  Holland, 
and  the  Plants  raifed  in  fome  of  the  curious  Gardens 
there,  and  have  fince  been  carried  to  the  Curious  in  many 
Parts  of  Europe.  The  Seeds  of  the  firft  Sort  were  fent 
me  from  Pans,  by  Mr.  Richard,  Gardener  to  the 
King,  at  Verfailles,  from  which  I  raifed  feveral  Plants, 
which  have  flowered  in  the  Cbelfea  Garden  feveral  Years, 
but  have  not  as  yet  perfected  any  Seeds. 

It  hath  a  fibrous  Root,  which  fpreads  near  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Ground.  The  Stalks  are  round  and  inclining 
to  be  ligneous,  but  are  of  a  very  foft  Texture  ;  thefe 
grow  from  two  to  three  Feet  high,  having  feveral 
Branches  on  every  fide,  which  grow  eredt  ;  thefe  are 
garnifhed  with  fucculent  Leaves,  which  are  an  Inch  or 


more  in  Length,  and  an  eighth  Part  of  an  Inch  broad,, 
ending  in  an  obtufc  Point.  At  the  Ends  of  each  Shoot 
the  Flowers  are  produced,  which  are  tubulous,  and 
fpread  open  at  the  Top  like  thofe  of  Periwinkle  ;  thefe 
are  of  a  bright  red  Colour,  and  when  there  are  a  large 
number  of  the  Flowers  open  on  the  fame  Plant,  they 
make  a  very  fine  Appearance.  In  the  Center  of  the 
Flower  is  placed  an  oval  Germen,  upon  which  there  is 
fixed  a  recurved  Style,  having  a  blunt  Stigma  at  the  Top  ; 
this  is  furrounded  by  five  incurved  Stamina,  each  fup¬ 
porting  a  large  Summit. When  theFlowers  fall  away,  the 
Germen  becomes  an  inflated  Capfule,  which  is  filled  with 
fmall  Seeds.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from  June  to 
.Autumn  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Odlober.  This  Plant 
fhould  be  placed  in  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe  in  Winter,  where 
it  may  enjoy  a  dry  Air,  and  much  Sun,  but  will  not  thrive 
in  a  warm  Stove,  nor  can  it  be  well  preferved  in  a  com¬ 
mon  Green-houfe,  becaufe  a  damp  moift  Air  will  foon 
caufe  it  to  rot. 

The  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light 
fandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  and 
muft  now  and  then  be  gently  watered  ;  fometimes  the 
Seeds  will  lie  a  long  Time  in  the  Ground,  fo  that  if  the 
Plants  do  not  appear  the  fame  Seafon,  the  Pots  fhould 
not  be  difturbed,  but  preferved  in  Shelter  till  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring,  and  then  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed,  which 
will  bring  up  the  Plants  in  a  fhort  Time  if  the  Seeds  are 
good.  When  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  into  fmall  Halfpenny  Pots,  four  or  five 
in  each  Pot,  then  plunge  the  Pots  into  a  moderate  hot 
Bed,  and  fprinkle  them  with  Water,  and  fliade  them 
every  Day  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root, 
after  which  they  muft  have  a  large  Share  of  Air  in  warm 
Weather,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak  ;  when  the 
Plants  have  obtained  fome  Strength,  they  muft  be  gra¬ 
dually  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air;  but  when  they  are 
expofed  abroad,  if  there  fhould  happen  much  Rain,  the 
Plants  muft  be  fcreened  from  it,  otherwife  it  will  caule 
them  to  rot ;  when  the  Plants  have  filled  the  Pot  with 
their  Roots,  they  fhould  be  parted,  and  each  put  into  a 
fepa rate  Pot,  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth,  not  rich  with 
Dung,  placing  them  in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken 
frefh  Root,  then  they  may  be  removed  to  a  warm  fhel- 
tered  Situation,  and  mixed  with  fuch  other  Plants  as  re¬ 
quire  but  little  Water;  in  which  Situation  they  may 
remain  till  Autumn,  when  they  muft  be  placed  in  a  dry 
airy  Glafs  Cafe,  and  in  ‘Winter  fhould  have  very  little 
Wet,  but  muft  enjoy  the  Sun  as  much  as  poflihje,  in 
"miW  Weather  fhould  have  frefh  Air  admitted  to  them, 
but  muft  be  protected  from  Froft;  with  this  Manage¬ 
ment  the  Plants  will  thrive  and  produce  Flowers  the  fe- 
cond  Year  from  Seed. 

'Fhe  2d  Sort  rifes  with  a  firmer  Stalk  than  the  firft, 
which  is  round,  jointed,  and  divides  upward  into  a 
greater  Number  of  Branches  ;  thefe  are  gapniffied  with 
fhort  narrow  Leaves,  pretty  thick  and  fucculent.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  F.nd  of  the  Branches,  as 
thofe  of  the  firft,  of  a  fine  red  Colour,  but  not  half  fo 
large ;  when  thefe  fall  away,  they  are  fucceeded  by 
oval  pulpy  Berries,  in  which  are  included  many  fmall 
Seeds.  This  Sort  continues  flowering  great  Part  of 
Summer  and  Autumn,  and  in  warm  Seafons  the  Seeds 
will  ripen  in  England. 

It 
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It  is  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
F.irft,  and  the  Plants  require  the  fame  Treatment. 

CHIVES,  fo  titled  by  Tome,  are  the  Stamina,  which 
fupport  the  Summits  in  the  Center  of  Flowers. 

CHIVETS,  in  French,  are  the  little  Offsets  from  the 
Roots  of  Plants,  by  which  they  are  propagated. 

CHONDRILLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  815.  Tourn.  Inji. 
(Xov$p&,  Gr.  a  Cartilage],  Gum  Succory. 

The  Chambers  are. 

The  common  Empalement  is  composed  of  many  narrow  cy- 
lindrical  Scales,  which  are  equal.  'The  Flower  is  comp'ofed 
of  many  hermaphrodite  Florets,  which  are  uniform,  and  lie , 
imbricatim,  like  Tiles  on  a  Honfe ;  thefe  have  one  Petal, 
which  is  ftretched  out  on  one  Side  like  a  Tongue ,  and  are  in¬ 
dented  at  the  Top  in  four  or  five  Parts  ;  they  have  each  five 
Jhort  hairy  Stamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits. 
The  Germen  is  fituated  under  the  Floret,  having  a  Style  the 
Length  of  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  two  reflexed  Stigmas  ; 
the  Germen  becomes  a  fingle,  oval,  compreffed  Seed,  crowned 
with  a  fingle  Down ,  and  enclofed  in  the  Empalement. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Chondrilla.  Lin.  Ho rt.  Cliff.  383.  Gum  Succo¬ 
ry.  This  is  the  Cbondrilla  juncea  vifeofa  arvenfis.  C.  B. 
P.  30.  Vifcous  Field  Gum  Succory  with  rufhy  Stalks. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Germany,  Helvetia,  and 
France,  on  the  Borders  of  the  Fields,  and  is  feldom  pre- 
ferved  in  Gardens,  becaufe  the  Roots  are  very  apt  to 
fpread,  and  become  troublefome  Weeds ;  and  the  Seeds 
having  Down  on  their  Tops,  are  carried  by  the  Wind  to 
a  great  Diffance,  fo  that  the  neighbouring  Ground  is  filled 
with  the  Plants ;  the  Roots  of  this  ftrike  deep  into  the 
Ground,  and  fpread  out  with  thick  Fibres  on  every  Side, 
each  of  which,  when  cut,  or  broken  into  many  Parts  will 
fhoot  up  a  Plant,  fo  that  when  this  Plant  hath  obtained 
Poffeffion  of  the  Ground,  it  is  very  difficult  to  root  out. 
The  Root  fends  out  a  great  Number  of  flender  Stalks, 
which  at  their  Bottom  are  garniffied  with  oblong  finuated 
Leaves,  but  thofe  above  are  very  narrow  and  entire. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Side  and  Top  of  the 
Branches,  which  are  like  thofe  of  Lettuce,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Seeds  of  the  fame  Form,  crowned  writh  Down. 
It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  other  Species  of  this  Genus  which  were  enume¬ 
rated  in  the  former  Editions,  are  referred  to  the  Laftuca 
and  Crepis. 

CHRISTMAS  FLOWER,  or  Black  Plellebore.  See 
Helleborus. 

CHRISTOPHORIANA.  See  Aftea. 
CHRISANTHEMOIDES  OSTEOSPERMON.  See 

Offeofpermum. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  491. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  866.  Leucanthemum.  Tourn.  Infi.  492. 
lxf‘j<rcti>6efAoy,  Gr.  from  Gold,  a  Flower, 

that  is  to  fay,  Golden  Flower,]  Corn  Marigold. 

The  Char  aiders  are,  / 

It  hath  a  compound  Flower,ihe  Rays  being  compofed  of  fe¬ 
male  Florets ,  which  are  extended  on  one  Side  like  a  Tongue, 
and  are  indented  in  three  Parts  at  the  End ;  thefe  have  an 
oval  Germen,  fupport ing  a  flender  Style,  crowned  by  two  ob- 
tufe  Stigmas.  The  hermaphrodite  Flowers  which  compofe  the 
Difi,  are  Funnel-Jhaped  the  Length  of  the  Empalement ,  but 
it  is  divided  into  five  Parts  at  the  Top,  which  are  fpread 
open  ;  thefe  have  five  Jhort  hairy  Stamina ,  terminated  by  tu¬ 


bular  cylindrical  Summits,  and  have  an  oval  Germen,  with 
Style  and  Stigma  like  the  female  ;  the  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  fingle,  oblong,  naked  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Chrysanthemum  /s/;/;  amplexicaulibus,  fuperne 
laciniatis,  inferne  dent  ato -ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  416.  Corn 
Marigold  with  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks,  the  upper 
jaged,  and  the  lower  indented  like  a  Saw.  This  is  the  . 
Chryfanthcmum  fegetum.  Clujf.  FUJI .  Corn  Marigold. 

2.  Chrysanthemum  foliis  amplexicaulibus,  oblongis, 
fuperne  ferratis,  inferne  dentatis.  ITort.  Cliff.  416.  Corn 
Marigold  with  oblong  Leaves,  embracing  the  Stalks,  the 
upper  ones  being  fawed,  and  the  lower  indented.  This 
is  the  Beilis  fylvefiris  caule  foliofo  major.  C.  B.  P.  261. 
Greater  wild  Daify  with  a  leafy  Stalk. 

3.  Chrysanthemum  foliis  lanceolatis,  fuperne  fer¬ 
ratis,  utrinque  acuminatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  416.  Corn  Mari¬ 
gold  with  Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  thofe  above  being  fawed, 
and  pointed  on  all  Sides.  This  is  the  Beilis  major,  radice 
repente,  foliis  latioribus,  ferratis.  Mor.  Greater  Daify 
with  a  creeping  Root,  and  broad  fawed  Leaves. 

4.  Chrysanthemum  foliis  imis  fpathulato-lanceola- 
tis,  ferratis,  fummis  linearibus.  Sauv.  Monfp.  87.  Corn 
Marigold  with  lower  Leaves,  pointed  like  a  Spear-fhaped 
Spatula,  and  fawed,  and  the  upper  ones  linear.  This  is 
the  Leucanthemum  montanum  minus.  Tourn.  Infi.  492. 
Leffer  Mountain  Ox-eye. 

5.  Chrysanthemum  foliis  linearibus,  fubintegerri- 
mis.  Sauv.  Monfp.  87.  Corn  Marigold  with  narrow 
Leaves,  which  are  entire.  This  is  the  Leucautbemum  gra- 
mineo  folio.  Tourn.  Infi.  493.  Ox-eye  with  a  Grafs  Leaf. 

6.  Chrysanthemum  foliis  pinnatifidis,  laeiniis pa- 
rallelis,  integris,  caule  unfioris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  889.  Corn 
Marigold  with  many  pointed  Leaves,  whofe  Segments 
are  parallel  and  entire,  and  one  Flower  on  each  Stalk. 
This  is  th z.  Leucanthemum  Alpinum,  foliis  Coronopi.  Tourn. 
Infi.  Alpine  Ox-eye  with  a  Hartfhorn  Leaf. 

7.  Chrysanthemum  foliis  pinnatis,  incifo-ferratis , 
caule  multifloro.  Prod.  Leyd.  174.  Corn  Marigold  with 
winged  Leaves,  with  fawed  Segments,  and  many  Flow¬ 
ers  upon  a  Stalk.  This  is  the  Tanacetum  montanum  in - 
odorum,  minor e flare.  C.  B.  P.  132.  Unfavory  Mountain 
Tanfy  with  a  leffer  Flower. 

8.  Chrysanthemum  foliis  pinnatifidis,  incifis,  ex- 
trorfum  latioribus.  Hort.  Cliff.  416.  Corn  Marigold  with 
Wing-pointed  cut  Leaves,  whofe  exterior  Parts  are 
broadeft.  This  is  the  Chryfanthcmum  Creticum.  Cluf. 
Hifi.  1.  p.  334.  Corn  Marigold  of  Crete. 

9.  Chrysanthemum  foliis  imis  palmatis,  foliolis  li¬ 
nearibus,  pinnatifidis .  Sauv.  Monfp.  304.  Corn  Marigold,, 
whofe  lower  Leaves  are  palmated,  and  the  fmaller  ones 
linear,  and  ending  in  many  Points.  This  is  the  Leucan¬ 
themum  montanum  foliis  Chryfanthemi.  Tourn.  Mountain 
Ox-eye  with  Corn  Marigold  Leaves. 

10.  Chrysanthemum  fruticofum,  foliis  linearibus 
dentato-trifidis.  Hort.  Cliff.  417.  Shrubby  Corn  Marigold 
with  narrow  Leaves,  having  three  Points,  and  indented. 
This  is  the  Leucanthemusn  Canaricnfe ,  foliis  Chryfanthemi, 
Pyrethri  fapore.  Tourn.  Infi.  Canary  Ox-eye  with  Corn 
Marigold  Leaves,  and  the  Taffc  of  Pelitory. 

11.  Chrysanthemum unlformlbut , 
hermaphroditis.  Hort.  Cliff.  417.  Corn  Marigold, ..whofe 
Florets  are  all  uniform  and  hermaphrodite.  This  is. the 
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Beilis  fpinofa,  foliis  Ageratl ,  C.  B.  P.  262.  Prickly  Daify 
with  Maudlin  Leaves. 

1 2.  Chrysanthemum  foliis  linear ibusy  inferne  apice 
dent  at  is,  fuperne  integerrimis ,  pedunculis  nvdis  unijioris. 
Corn  Marigold  with  narrow  Leaves,  thofe  on  the  lower 
Part  being  indented  at  their  Points,  the  upper  entire,  and 
naked  Foot  Stalks  with  one  Flower. 

The  i  ft  Sort  is  the  common  Corn  Marigold,  which 
grows  naturally  amongft  Corn,  and  the  Borders  of  Corn 
Fields  in  England ,  fo  is  rarely  admitted  into  Gardens,  but 
is  inferted  to  introduce  the  other  Species. 

The  2d  Sort  is  the  greater  Daify,  which  ftands  in  the 
Lift  of  medicinal  Plants  in  the  College  Difpenjatory  ;  this 
grows  naturally  in  moift  Paftures.  It  rifes  with  Stalks  near 
two  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong  indented  Leaves, 
which  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe.  The  Stalks 
are  each  terminated  by  one  white  Flower,  fhaped  like  the 
Daify,  but  four  Times  as  large.  It  flowers  in  June. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  but  hath 
been  long  in  the  Englifj  Gardens ;  the  Roots  creep  far 
under  the  Surface,  and  fend  up  ftrong  Stalks  more  than 
three  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  long  fawed  Leaves,  ending 
inPoints  ;  thefe  Stalks  divide  upward  into  many  fmaller, 
each  being  terminated  by  a  large,  white,  radiated  Flower ; 
thefe  appear  the  End  of  July  and  Augujl;  it  multiplies 
very  faft  by  its  creeping  Roots,  and  will  thrive  in  any  Soil 
or  Situation. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps,  and  other 
mountainous  Places.  I  received  it  from  Verona,  near 
which  it  grows  in  Plenty;  this  fends  up  a  fingle  Stalk  a 
Foot  high,  garnifhed  with  entire  Leaves  above,  but  the 
under  Leaves,  are  fawed  on  the  Edges.  The  Stalk  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  one  large  white  flower  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  3d  Sort.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Auguji.  This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which, 
if  fown  in  a  fhady  Border,  will  come  up  in  about  fix 
Weeks,  and  the  Plants  when  fit  to  remove,  may  be  tranf- 
planted  into  a  fhady  Border,  to  remain,  and  require  no 
other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Montpelier  ;  this 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  fprings  up  many  nar¬ 
row  Grafs-like  Leaves,  and,  between  them,  Stalks  which 
rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed  with  leaves  the 
fame  as  thofe  below.  The  Stalks  are  each  terminated 
by  one  large  white  Flower,  with  a  yellow  Difk,  or  Mid¬ 
dle.  This  flowers  in  June ,  but  rarely  perfects  Seed  in 
England,  fo  is  propagated  only  by  parting  of  the  Roots  ; 
the  beft  Time  for  this  is  in  Autumn,  that  the  Plants  may 
get  good  Root  before  Winter. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  moun¬ 
tainous  Places  in  Germany  ;  this  fends  out  upright  Stalk3, 
garnifhed  with  Leaves  cut  into  many  parallel  Segments, 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  Buckfhorn  Plantain.  The  Stalks 
rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  and  are  each  terminated  by 
a  fingle  Flower  of  the  fame  Form  with  thofe  of  the  laft  ; 
it  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  may  be  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  as  the  other. 

The  8th  Sort  has  been  many  Years  cultivated  in  the 
Gardens  for  the  Beauty  of  its  Flowers  ;  of  this  there  are 
fingle  and  double  white  Flowers,  and  the  fame. with  yel¬ 
low  Flowers;  as  thefe  do  not  differ  from  each  other  in 
any  Thing  except  the  Colour,  they  are  generally  eftcemed 
one  Species ;  but  this  is  conftant,  for  I  have  never  found 


the  Seeds  faved  from  the  white,  produce  yellow  Flowers^ 
nor  thofe  of  the  yellow  produce  white. 

There  is  alfo  a  Variety  of  thefe  Colours  with  fiftular 
Florets,  which  has  accidentally  rifen  from  Seeds  of  the 
other  ;  thefe  are  generally  titled  Quill-leaved  Chryfan- 
themums ,  but  as  the  Seeds  faved  from  thefe  degenerate  t(* 
the  common  Sorts,  they  do  not  merit  a  particular  Deno¬ 
mination. 

Thefe  Plants  are  efteemed  annual,  fo  the  Seeds  are 
ufually  fown  upon  a  {lender  hot  Bed  in  Spring,  and  the 
Plants  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  African  Mari¬ 
gold,  for  the  Culture  of  which  we  fhall  refer  the  Reader 
to  that  Article  ;  but  as  the  Plants  which  rife  from  Seeds.,, 
do  many  of  them  produce  fingle  Flowers,  although  the 
Seeds  are  faved  from  the  beft  double  Flowers,  therefore 
many  Perfons  now  propagate  thefe  from  Cuttings,  to 
continue  the  double  Sorts  only;  thefe  Cuttings,  taken 
from  the  Plants  the  Beginning  of  September,  and  planted 
in  Pots,  will  readily  take  Root,  and  if  they  are  placed  un¬ 
der  a  hot  Bed  Frame  to  fereen  them  from  the  Froft  in' 
Winter,  letting  them  have  free  Air  in  mild  Weather, 
they  will  live  through  the  Winter,  and  in  the  Spring 
may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  borders  of  the  Flower  Gar¬ 
den,  where  they  will  flower  in  June,  and  continue  in 
Succeflion  till  the  Froft  puts  a  flop  to  them  ;  by  this  Me¬ 
thod  all  the  Varieties  may  be  continued  without  Varia¬ 
tion,  but  the  Plants  propagated  this  Way  by  Cuttings 
will  become  barren  foon,  and  will  not  produce  Seeds. 

The  9th  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  fends  out  many 
Stalks  from  the  Root,  which  divide  into  Branches  on 
every  Side,  and  are  garnifhed  with  pretty  thick  Leaves, 
deeply  cut  into  many  Segments,  like  thofe  of  the  laft  Sort ; 
thefe  are  of  a  pale  green,  the  Flowers  are  produced  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  {landing  upon  pretty  long,  naked 
Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  are  very  like  thofe  of  the  common 
Greater  Daify  in  Size  and  Colour.  It  flowers  in  June,  and 
continues  till  the  End  of  September.  This  Sort  ripens 
Seeds  every  Year  in  England,  by  which,  the  Plant  is  eafily 
propagated  ;  for  if  they  are  fown  in  Spring  on  a  common 
Border,  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  fix- Weeks;  when 
thefe  are  fit  to  remove,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a 
Nurfery  Bed  at  about  a  Foot  Diftance  every  Way,  and 
kept  clean  from  Weeds  till  Autumn,  when  they  may  be 
removed  to  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain.  As  thefe 
Plants  extend  their  Branches  pretty  far  on  every  Side, 
they  fhould  be  allowed  at  leaft  two  Feet  room  ;  therefore 
are  not  proper  for  fmall  Gardens,  but  in  large  Gardens 
may  have  a  Place  for  Variety. 

If  thefe  Plants  arc  planted  in  poor  dry  Land,,  or  upon 
Lime  Rubbifh,  they  will  not  grow  fo  vigorous  as  in  good 
Ground,  fo  they  will  endure  the  Cold  better,  and  con¬ 
tinue  longer ;  for  when  their  Leaves  and  Branches  are 
replete  with  Moifture,  they  are  very  apt  to  rot  in  the 
Winter,  fo  are  feldom  of  long  Duration  ;  but  where  the 
Plants  have  grown  from  the  Joints  of  old  Walls,  I  have 
known  them  continue  in  Vigour  feveral  Years. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Iflands, 
from  whence  it  was  brought  to  England,  and  has  been 
long  an  Inhabitant  incurious  Gardens.  It  is  called  by  the 
Gardeners  Pellitory  of  Spain,  from  its  warm  Tafte,  much 
refembling  the  Tafte  of  that  Plant. 

This  rifes  with  a  fnrubby  Stalk  near  two  Feet  high, 
dividing  into  many  Branches,  garnifhed  with  pretty  thick 
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fucculent  Leaves,  of  ivgrayifti  Colour,  cut  into  many 
narrow  Segments,  which  are  divided  into  three  Parts  at 
their  Extremity.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves,  {landing  upon  naked  Foot  Stalks, 
fingly,  which  greatly  refembie  thofe  of  the  common 
Chamomile ;  there  is  a  Succeflion  of  Flowers  upon  the 
fame  Plants  great  Part  of  the  Year,  for  which  it  is  chiefly 
efteemed.  This  Plant  will  perfedf  Seeds  in  England ,  when 
the  Seafons  are  favourable  ;  but  as  the  Cuttings  take  Root 
fo  eafily,  if  planted  during  any  of  the  Summer  Months, 
the  Seeds  are  rarely  fov/n. 

As  this  Plant  is  a  Native  of  warm  Countries,  it  will 
not  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England  during  Winter  ;  there¬ 
fore 'when  the  Cuttings  have  made  good  Roots,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  Pot,  and  placed  in  the 
Shade  till  they  have  taken  frefh  Root,  then  they  may  be 
removed  to  a  fheltered  Situation,  to  remain  till  Autumn, 
when  they  mull  be  removed  into  the  Greenhoufe  to  pro- 
teQ:  them  from  Fro  ft,  but  in  mild  Weather  they  fhould 
have  Plenty  of  free  Air,  and,  during  Winter,  fhould  be 
frequently  refrefhed  with  Water,  but  it  rauft  not  be  given 
in  too  great  Plenty ;  in  Summer  they  require  more  Moif- 
ture,  and  fhould  be  treated  as  other  hardier  Kinds  of  ex¬ 
otick  Plants. 

The  nth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  many  Years 
paft  to  Holland,  where  the  Plants  were  firft  railed,  and 
from  thence  all  Europe  has  been  fupplied  with  it.  This 
rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  about  two  Feet  high,  which 
divides  into  many  {lender  Branches  upward,  garnifhed 
with  oblong  Leaves,  much  indented  on  their  Edges,  each 
Indenture  terminating  in  a  foft  Spine ;  thefe  are  of  a  pale 
green,  fet  clofe  to  the  Branches,  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  fhoTt  Foot  Stalks  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves, 
toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches  ;  thefe  are  glo¬ 
bular,  and  formed  of  a  great  Number  of  hermaphrodite 
Florets,  which  are  tubular  and  even,  having  no  Rays, 
are  naked,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour.  The  Flowers 
appear  in  June ,  and  continue  till  the  Froft  flops  them  ; 
this  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings  as  the  laft,  and  the 
Plants  treated  in  the  fame  Way. 

The  1 2th  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Madrid ;  this 
hath  a  low  ftirubby  Stalk,  which  feldom  rifes  a  Foot  high, 
putting  out  feveral  {lender  ligneous  Branches,  garnifhed 
■with  narrow,  pale,  green  Leaves,  thofe  on  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Branches  are  indented  at  their  Extremity  in 
feveral  Parts,  but  the  upper  Leaves  are  entire  ;  from  the 
End  of  each  Branch  is  produced  a  naked  Foot  Stalk,  fix 
Inches  long,  fuftaining  one  radiated  Flower,  of  a  Sulphur 
Colour.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  June  and  July,  but 
feldom  ripen  Seeds  in  England ;  this  Sort  mull;  be  ftiel- 
tered  under  a  common  Frame  in  Winter,  for  unlefs  it 
proves  very  favourable,  the  Plants  will  not  live  in  the 
open  Air  here.  It  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings  in 
Summer,  as  the  two  laft  Sorts,  but  thefe  Cuttings  do  not 
fo  readily  take  Root  as  thofe  do. 

CHRYSOBALANUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  585.  Ieaco. 
.Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  44.  Cocoa  Plum. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalemcnt  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  divided 
into  5  Parts,  almofl  to  the  Middle.  The  Flower  hath  5 
Petals ,  which  fpread  open,  and  10  Stamina,  5  of  which  are 
longer  than  the  Petals,  the  other  are  Jborter ,  and  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  Hear t-fh aped  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated 


an  oval  Get  men,  fup  porting  a  trifid  fhort  Style ,  crowned  'y 
obtufe  Stigmas.  The  Germen  becomes  an  oval  Pel  by  Berry , 
inchftng  a  Nut  with  five  longitudinal  Furrows. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Chrysobalanus  feliis  ovality  emarginatis,  fi crib u s 
racemofis,  cauls  fruticofo.  Cbryjcbalanus  with  oval  in¬ 
dented  Leaves,  Flowers  growing  in  Bunches,  anj  a 
lhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Frutex  Cotini  fere  folio  era  fie, 
in  jumitate  dcliquium patiente,frudlu  ovali  caeruleo  ojficulum 
angulofum  continents.  The  Cocoa  Plum. 

2.  Chrysobalanus  foliis  decompojitis ,  foliolis  ovatis 
integerrimis.  Chryfobalanus  with  decompounded  Leaves, 
whofe  Lobes  are  oval  and  entire.  This  is  the  Jcaco  fruclu 
purpureo.  Plum.  Icaco  with  purple  Fruit. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama  Iflands, 
and  other  Parts  of  America,  but  commonly  near  the  Sea. 
It  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  about  eight  or  ten  Feet  high, 
fending  out  feveral  Side  Branches,  covered  with  a  dark 
brown  Bark,  fpotted  with  white;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  oval  ftifFLeavs  indented -at  their  Ends,  in  form  of  a 
Heart ;  thefe  are  placed  alternately  on  the  Branches  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  and  alio  at  the  Divifion  of  the 
Branches,  the  Flowers  are  produced,  which  grow  in  loole 
Bunches;  thefe  are  fmall  and  white,  having  ten  Stamina 
in  each,  five  of  which  ftand  out  beyond  the  Petals  of  the 
Flowers,  the  other  five  are  lhorter,  and  are  terminated  by 
yellow  Summits.  The  Flowers  are  fucceedcd  by  oval 
Plums  about  the  Size  of  Damfons ;  fome  of  thefe  are 
blue,  fome  red,  and  others  yellow,  they  have  a  fweet 
lufeious  Tafte.  The  Spaniards  in  the  Ifland  of  Cuba 
make  a  Conferve  of  thefe-.  The  Stone  is  fhaped  like  a 
Pear,  and  has  five  longitudinal  Ridges  on  it. 

The  Seeds  of  the  2d  Sort  were  lent  me  from  Jamaica , 
with  the  Title  of  Plumiers  ;  the  Stones  were  exa&ly  the 
fame  Shape  of  thofe  of  the  former,  but  the  Plants  have 
Leaves  which  are  compounded  of  feveral  winged  Leaves, 
branched  out  oppofite,  each  having  fix  or  feven  Pair  of 
Lobes.  This  Sort  hath  not  flowered  in  England,  fo  I  can 
give  no  farther  Account  of  it. 

As  thefe  Trees  are  Natives  of  the  warm  Parts  of  Ame- 
.  rica,  they  will  not  thrive  in  England,  uniefs  kept  in  a 
warm  Stove.  They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft 
be  obtained  from  the  Countries'" where  the  Plants  natu¬ 
rally  grow  ;  thefe  muft  be  Town  in  the'  Spring  in  {'mail 
Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed 
of  Tanners  Bark,  observing  to  water  the  Pots  every  other 
Day,  it  the  Bed  is  warm,  but  not  let  them  have  much  at 
each  Time.  In  fix  Weeks  the  Plants  will  come  up,  and, 
if  properly  managed,  will  befit  to  remove  in  a  Month’s 
Time  after,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully  feparated, 
and  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Kitchen 
Garden  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  again, 
obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  til(  they  have  taken 
frefti  Root,  after  which  they  muft  have  Air  every  Day  in 
Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and  their  Water¬ 
ings  during  Summer  fhould  be  frequent,  but  fparing.  In 
Autumn  the  Plants  muft  be  removed  into  the  Bark  Stove, 
and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed,  and  in  Winter  they  muft 
not  have  too  much  Water,  left  it  occafions  their  throw¬ 
ing  off  their  Leaves.  In  Summer  they  muft  have  agood 
Share  of  Air,  but  the  Plants  in  the  Stove  fhould  be  con- 
ftantly  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other  tender  <pHnts 
from  the  fame  Countries. 

CHRYSOCOMA. 
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CHRYSOCOMA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  845.  Dillen. 
Gen  14.  Coma  aurca.  Boerb.  1.  p.  121.  Goldylocks. 

•The  Characters  are. 

The  common  Empalement  is  imbricated ,  the  Scales  are 
narrow ,  the  outer  being  convex  and  pointed ;  the  Flower  is 
ccmpofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  Florets ,  which  are  tubular , 
equal,  and  Funnel-JJoaped,  cut  into  flv e  Parts  at  the  Brim 
which  turn  back  ;  thefe  have  each  five  Jhort  fender  Stami¬ 
na,  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits  ;  they  have  an  ob¬ 
long  Germen,  fupporting  a  fender  Style,  crowned  by  two  ob¬ 
long  deprejfed  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a 
Ftngle  oblong  compreffed  Seed  crowned  with  baity  Down. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Chrysocoma  herbacea ,  foliis  linearibus,  glabris 
calycibus  laxis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  841,.  Herbaceous  Gol¬ 
dylocks  with  narrow  fmooth  Leaves,  and  loofe  Em  pay¬ 
ments.  This  is  the  Coma  aurea  Germanica  linarice  folio. 
Park.  The  at.  688.  German  Goldylocks. 

2.  Chrysocoma  herbacea  paniculata,  foliis  lanceola- 
tis  trinerviis  punflatis ,  nudis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  84T. 
Herbaceous  Goldylocks  with  Flowers  growing  in  Pani¬ 
cles,  and  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  having  three  Nerves. 
This  is  the  Conyza  l, n't  foliis  afperis,  rigidis,  L?  nervofis 
floribus  luteis  umbellatis.  Amman.  Ruth.  192.  Fleabane 
with  rough,  rigid.  Flax  Leaves,  having  Nerves,  and 
yellow  Flowers  growing  in  Umbels. 

3.  Chrysocoma  fruticofa  foliis  linearibus  dorfo  decur- 
rentibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  Shrubby  Goldylocks  with  very  nar¬ 
row  Leaves,  whofe  back  Parts  run  along  the  Stalks.  This 
is  the  Coma  aurea  Africana  fruticans,  foliis  linarice  anguf- 
tis,  major.  Com.  Hort.  Am  ft.  Greater,  fhrubby,  African 
Goldylocks  with  narrow  Toad-flax  Leaves. 

4.  Chrysocoma  fubfruticofa,  foliis  linearibus  fubtus 
pilofis,  floribus  ante  florefcentiam  cernuis.  Hort.  Cliff.  397. 
Shrubby  Goldylocks  with  very  narrow  Leaves,  which 
are  hairy  on  their  under  Side,  and  Flowers  nodding  before 
they  are  blown.  This  is  the  Coma  aurea  foliis  linarice 
angufioribus  minor.  Hort.  Amfi.  2.  p.  89.  Leflfer  Goldy¬ 
locks  with  narrow  Toad-flax  Leaves. 

5.  Chrysocoma  fuffruticofa ,  foliis  linearibus  recur- 
*vis ,  fcabris,  ciliatis,  floribus  ereidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  841. 
Shrubby  Goldylocks  with  narrow  rough  Leaves  which 
are  recurved  aud  hairy,  and  ereCt  Flowers.  This  is  the 
Conyza  Africana,  tenuifolia ,  jubfrutefeens ,  fore  aureo. 
Hort,  Elth.  104.  Tab.  88.  Narrow  leaved  African,  fhrub- 
by  Fleabane  with  a  Golden  Flower. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany ,  France  and 
Italy,  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual  Stalk  ; 
the  Stalks  rife  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  which  are 
round,  ftiff,  and  clofely  garnifhed  with  long,  narrow, 
fmooth  Leaves,  which  come  out  without  any  Order,  of 
a  pale  green  Colour  ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  divides 
into  many  {lender  Foot  Salks,  each  fuftaining  a  Angle 
Flead  of  Flowers,  which  are  compofed  of  many  herma¬ 
phrodite  Florets,  contained  in  one  common  Empalement, 
having  very  narrow  Scales.  The  Mowers  are  of  a  bright 
yellow,  and  ftand  difpofed  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  in 
form  of  an  Umbel.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  in  favour¬ 
able  Seafons  are  fuccceded  by  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  foon  after  which  the  Stalks  decay  to  the  Root, 
and  new  ones  arife  the  following  Spring. 

This  Plant  is  generally  propagated  by  parting  the 
Roots,  that  being  the  moft  expeditious  Method  ;  for  the 
feedling  Plants  do  not  flower  till  the  fecond  or  third 
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Year.  The  beft  time  to  remove  the  Plants,  and  part 
their  Roots,  is  foon  after  the  Stalks  decay  in  Autumn, 
that  they  may  get  frefh  Roots  before  Winter.  It  de¬ 
lights  in  a  dry  loofe  Soil,  in  which  it  will  live  in  the  open 
Air,  and  propagate  by  its  Roots  very  faft,  but  in  ftrong 
wet  Land,  the  Roots  often  rot  in  Winter. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia ,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  fent  to  Peterfurgh,  Part  of  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  late  Dr.  Amman:  This  Plant  hath  a 
perennial  creeping  Root,  which  fpreads  on  every  Side  to  a 
confiderable  Diftance,  fending  up  many  ereCt  Stalks, 
garnifhed  with  fiat  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  ending  in 
Points ;  thefe  are  rough,  and  have  three  longitudinal 
Veins  ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks  branch  out,  and  form 
loofe  Panicles  of  yellow  Flowers,  w  hich  are  larger  than 
thole  of  the  former  Sort.  This  Flowers  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

It  propagates  too  faft  by  its  creeping  Roots,  which  of¬ 
ten  extend  two  or  three  Feet  every  Way,  in  the  Compafs 
of  one  Year,  and  interfere  with  the  neighbouring  Flow¬ 
ers  ;  but  as  the  Plants  will  grow  in  any  Soil  or  Situation, 
a  few  Roots  may  be  planted  on  the  Side  of  extenfive  ru¬ 
ral  Walks  round  the  Borders  of  Fields,  where  they  will 
require  no  Care,  and  their  Flowers  will  make  a  good  Ap¬ 
pearance,  and  continue  long  in  Beauty. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  riles  with  a  ligneous  Stalk  about  a  Foot  high,  divid¬ 
ing  into  many  fmall  Branches,  which  grow  two  Feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  narrow  Leaves,  of  a  deep  green, 
coming  out  on  every  Side  without  Order ;  the  back  Part 
of  each  Leaf  hath  a  fmall  Ihort  Appendix,  which  runs 
along  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End 
of  the  Branches,  on  {lender  naked  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  arc 
of  a  pale  yellow,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former 
Sorts,  but  larger.  This  Plant  flowers  great  Part  of  the 
Year,  for  which  it  is  chiefly  efteemed  ;  the  Seeds  ripen 
very  well  in  Autumn,  which  if  fown  on  a  common  Bor¬ 
der  of  light  Earth  in  Spring,  the  Plants  will  come  up,  and 
may  be  tranfplanted  into  Pots,  to  be  removed  into  Shel¬ 
ter  in  Winter,  for  thefe  Plants  will  not  live  through  the 
Winter,  in  the  open  Air  in  England. 

The  moft  expeditious  Method  of  propagating  this,  is 
by  Cuttings,  which,  if  planted  in  a  common  Border,  in  any 
of  the  Summer  Months,  and  covered  with  Hand  Glafles, 
will  eafily  take  Root,  if  {haded  from  the  Sun,  and  duly 
watered  :  When  thefe  have  gotten  good  Roots  they 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each  planted  in  a  Pot,, 
filled  with  light  Earth,  placing  them  in  the  Shade  till 
they  have  taken  new  Root ;  then  they  may  be  expofed 
with  other  hardy  exoticks  till  Autumn,  when  they  muft 
be  placed  in  the  Green-houfe  during  Winter;  they  ftiould 
enjoy  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  in  mild  Weather,  for  they 
only  require  Protection  from  Frcft,  fo  muft  not  be  too 
tenderly  treated. 

The  4th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope , 
from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds  ;  this  is  a  much  lefs 
Plant  than  the  former,  feldom  riling  above  a  Foot  high  ; 
it  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  branching  out  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  ;  the  leaves  are  fiiorter,  and  a  little  hairy;  the  Flowers 
are  not  half  fo  large,  of  a  pale  Sulphur  Colour,  and  nod 
on  one  Side  before  they  are  blown.  This  alfo  flowers 
great  part  of  the  Year,  and  ripens  Seeds  very  well ;  but 
this  is  generally  propagated  as  the  former,  and  the  Plants 
require  the  fame  Treatment.  The 
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The  5th  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  the  fame  Country  as 
the  two  former ;  this  hath  a  low  fhrubby  Stalk,  which 
feldom  riles  above  fix  Inches  high,  branching  out  on 
every  Side  ;  the  Leaves  come  out  on  every  Side  the 
Branches,  which  are  very  narrow,  fhort,  rough,  and  re¬ 
flexed-;  the  Flowers  hand  fingle  on  the  Top  of  naked 
Foot  Stalks,  which  arife  from  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Branches  ;  thefe  Flowers  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
laft,  and  hand  erett.  This  requires  the  fame  Treatment 
as  the  two  former,  and  is  propagated  by  Cuttings. 

CHRYSOPHYLLUM.  Lin .  Gen.  Plant.  233.  Cai- 
nito.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  9.  Tab.  9.  The  Star  Apple. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  is  permanent ,  ana  confijls  of  five  fmall , 
roundifij  concave  Leaves  ;  the  Flower  is  eompofed  of  five 
Petals ,  which  fpread  open ,  and  are  cut  in  the  Middle  into 
two  Parts  ;  it  hath  five  Stamina  placed  alternate  to  the 
Segments  of  the  Petals  and  terminated  by  ILeart-f  japed  Sum¬ 
mits :  The  oval  Germen  is  fituated  in  the  Center,  fupport- 
ing  a  fioort  Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Ger- 
men  afterward  becomes  a  large ,  oval  flefhy  Fruit ,  inclofing 
three  or  four  flat  Seeds ,  having  hard  Shells. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Chrysophyllum  foliis  obi  on  go -ov  at  is ,  Juperne 
glabris,  fubtus  ferrugineis ,  floribus  alaribus  corymbofis. 
Chryfophyllum  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  fmooth  above, 
and  of  an  Iron  Colour  on  their  under  Side,  and  Flowers 
growing  in  a  Corymbus  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks. 
This  is  the  Cainito  folio  fubtus  aureo,  fruElu  olivee  formi. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  10.  The  Damfon  Tree. 

2.  Chrysophyllum  folds  lanceolatis,  fubtus  aureis, 
floribus  racemofis  terminalibus.  Chryfophyllum  with  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  of  a  Gold  Colour  on  their  under  Side, 
and  Flowers  growing  in  Bunches  from  the  Ends  of  the 
Branches.  This  is  the  Cainito  folio  fubtus  aureo ,  fruffu 
maliformi.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  10.  The  Star  Apple. 

Thefe  Trees  grow  naturally  in  the  Wefi-Indies ,  where 
the  firft  Sort  rifes  from  20  to  30  Feet  high,  dividing  into 
many  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval 
Leaver,  fmooth  above,  and  of  an  Iron  Colour  on  their 
under  Side  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches,  at  the  feting  on  of  the  Leaves,  in  round  Cl  lif¬ 
ters  which  are  fucceeded  by  oval,  fmooth,  pulpy  Fruit, 
inclofing  three  or  four  hard  flat  Seeds. 

The  2d  Sort  rifes  with  an  upright  Trunk  to  the 
Height  of  30  or  40  Feet,  dividing  into  many  (lender 
Branches,  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  coming 
out  without  Order :  From  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves, 
and  Extremity  of  the  "Branches,  the  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  Bunches,  which  are  fucceeded  by  round  pulpy 
Fruit  the  Size  of  a  Golden  Pippin,  containing  many 
flat  hard  Seeds. 

The  Fruit  of  both  Sorts  are  very  rough  and  aflringent 
at  firft,  but  by  lying  fome  Time  after  they  are  gather¬ 
ed,  become  mellow,  like  the  Medlar.  The  Timber  is 
ufed  in  Buildings,  and  for  Shingles  to  cover  Houfes. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  feveral.  curious  Gardens 
for  the  Beauty  of  their  Leaves  whofe  under  Sides  fhine 
like  Sattin,  the  upper  Sides  are  of  a  deep  green.  The 
Leaves  continue  all  the  Year,  fo  make  a  very  pretty 
Appearance  in  the  Stove  at  all  Seafons. 

Thefe  Trees,  being  Natives  of  the  warmeft  Parts  of 
Ihe  World,  cannot  be  preferved  in  this  country,  with¬ 


out  being  kept  in  the  warmeft  Stoves ;  and  ftiould  always 
remain  in  the  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  otherwife  they 
will  make  but  little  Progrefs.  They  are  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  muft  be  procured  from  the  Places  of  their 
Growth;  for  they  do  not  produce  Fruit  in  Europe. 
Thefe  Seeds  muft  be  frefh,  otherwife  they  will  not  grow; 
and  if  they  are  fent  over  in  Sand,  it  will  preferve  them 
from  drying  too  much  ;  when  the  Seeds  arrive,  they  muft 
be  fown  as  foon  as  poftible  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light 
frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  good  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark.  If  the  Seeds  are  good,  and  the  Bed  in  a  proper 
Temperature  of  Warmth,  the  Plants  will  appear  in  five 
or  fix  Weeks;  and  in  about  two  Months  after,  will  be 
ftrong  enough  to  tranfplant ;  in  doing  of  which  the  Plants, 
with  all  the  Earth,  ftiould  be  fliaken  out  of  the  Pots  very 
carefully,  and  feparated  with  their  Roots  entire,  and  each 
planted  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  frefh  rich  Earth,  and 
plunged  again  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark  ;  watering 
and  (hading  them  until  they  have  taken  frefti  Root.  Jf 
the  hot  Bed  in  which  thefe  Plants  are  plunged,  is  from 
Time  to  Time  ftirred,  and  a  little  frefh  Tan  added, 
to  renew  the  Heat  when  it  declines,  the  Plants  will 
make  good  Progrefs ;  and  in  three  or  four  Months  will  be 
near  a  Foot  high,  and  may  then  be  fhifted  into  Pots  a 
fmall  Size  larger  than  thofe  they  before  were  in.  If 
thefe  Plants  are  conftantly  kept  in  a  warm  Bed  in  the 
Stove,  and  fhifted  twice  a  Year,  to  renew  the  Earth  to 
their  Roots,  they  will  thrive  very  faft,  and  put  out  their 
Side  Branches,  fo  as  to  make  a  handfome  Appearance 
in  the  Stove  ;  for  though  they  do  not  produce  either 
Flowers  or  Fruit,  yet  as  they  keep  their  Leaves  through 
the  Year,  which  are  fo  very  beautiful,  they  deferve  a 
Place  better  than  moft  other  Plants.  The  chief  Care 
they  require,  is  to  keep  them  conftantly  in  a  proper  De¬ 
gree  of  Heat,  add  never  to  put  them  into  too  large  Pots; 
in  Winter  they  ftiould  have  Water  about  twice  a  Week, 
and  in  the  Depth  of  it  they  fhould  not  have  much  at 
each  Time. 

Thefe  Trees  are  frequently  propagated  in  the  Wefi- 
Indies,  by  planting  their  Branches  (as  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  by  Perfons  of  Credit)  ;  but  1  have  not  heard  of 
their  being  propagated  in  England  by  that  Method. 
CHRY SOSPLENIUM.  “  Golden  Saxifrage. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  is  divided  into  four  or  five  Parts,  which 
fpread  open,  are  coloured,  and  permanent.  The  Flower 
hath  no  Petals ,  but  eight  or  ten  Stamina,  which  are Jlsort, 
creel,  and  (land  'oppoftte  to  the  Angles  of  the  Empalement, 
terminated  by  fingle  Summits  :  The  Germen  is  immerfed  in 
the  Empalement ,  -  ftpporting  two  floor  t  Styles,  crowned  by 
obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  Cap  file  with  two 
Beaks, opening  with  two  Valves,  and  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

I  .  Chrysosplenium  foliis  altcrnis.  Flor.  Suec.  317. 
Golden  Saxifrage  with  alternate  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Saxifraga  aurca  foliis  pediculis  oblongis  infidentibus.  Raii 
Syn.  Hifi.  2o5.  Golden  Saxifrage  with  Leaves  growing 
upon  long  Foot  Stalks. 

2.  Chrysosplenium  foliis  oppofitis.  Sauv.  Monfp. 
12S.  Golden  Saxifrage  with  oppoftte  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Chryjofplenium  foliis  amplioribus  auriculatis.  T mm. 
Infi.  146.  Golden  Saxifrage  with  larger  eared  Leaves. 

Thefe  two  Plants  are  found  growing  wild  in  many 
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Parts  of  England,  upon  marfhy  Soils  and  Bogs,  as  alfo  in 
moii't  fhady  Woods,  and  are  feldom  propagated  in  Gar¬ 
dens  ;  where,  if  any  have  Curiofity  to  cultivate  them, 
they  muft  be  planted  in  very  moift  lhady  Places,  or  they 
will  not  thrive.  They  (lower  in  March  and  April. 
CIBOCJLS,  or  CHIBOULS.  See  Cepa.  ' 

CICER,  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  783.  Tourn.  Itijl.  R.  H. 
Tab.  210. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  cut  into  five  Segments , 
four  of  which  lie  upon  the  Standard  ;  the  two  middle  which 
are  the  longefi  are  joined,  the  other  is  wider  the  Keel.  The 
Flower  is  if  the  Butterfly  Kind  ;  the  Standard  is  large , 
roundifl?,  and  plain  ;  the  JVings  are  much  floor  ter  and  ob- 
tufe,  the  Keel  is  (loorter  than  the  Wings,  and  is  jharp 
pointed.  It  hath  ten  Stamina,  nine  of  them  being  joined 
and  the  tenth  is  feparate,  terminated  by  Jingle  Summits. 
It  hath  an  oval  Germen  fupporting  a  fingle  Style,  crowned 
by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a 
turgid  ( welling  Pod  of  a  rhomboidal  Figure ,  incloftng  two 
roundifb  Seeds ,  with  a  Protuberance  on  their  Side. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Cicr.Rfoliolis ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  370.  Chich  Peafe 
with  fawed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Cicer  fativum.  C.  B.  F. 
347.  Garden  Chich  Peafe. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  a  red  Seed,  which  differs 
from  it  in  nothing  but  the  Colour. 

It  is  much  cultivated  in  Spain,  being  one  of  the  Ingre¬ 
dients  in  their  Olios ,  and  is  there  called  Garavance ; 
it  is  alfo  cultivated  in  France,  but  rarely  fown  in  England. 

The  Plant  is  annual,  (hooting  out  feveral  Stalks  from 
the  Root,  about  two  Feet  long ;  thefe  are  hairy,  and 
garnifhed  with  long  winged  Leaves  of  a  grayifh  Colour, 
compofed  of  7  or  9  Pair  of  fmall  roundifh  Leaves  (or 
Lobes)  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  fawed  on  their  Edges. 
From  the  Side  of  the  Branches  come  out  the  Flowers, 
fometimes  one,  at  other  Times  two  together.  They 
are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  Peafe,  but  are  much  fmaller 
and  white,  (landing  on  long  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fhort  hairy  Pods,  including  two  Seeds  in  each, 
of  the  Size  of  common  Peafe,  but  have  a  little  Knob  or 
Protuberance  on  one  Side. 

The  Seeds  may  be  fown  in  Spring,  as  Peafe,  making 
Drills  with  a  Hoe,  about  an  Inch  and  Half  deep,  in 
which  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  two  Inches  afunder, 
then  with  a  Rake  draw  the  Earth  into  the  Drill  to  cover 
the  Seeds.  The  Drills  fhould  be  made  at  3  Feet  Dil- 
tance  from  each  other,  that  there  may  be  Room  for 
their  Branches  to  fpread  when  the  Plants  are  fully 
grown,  alfo  to  hoc  the  Ground  between  them,  to  clean 
it  from  Weeds,  which  is  all  the  Culture  they  require. 

This  Plant  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Augufi;  but  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  warm  and  dry,  the 
Plants  decay  before  the  Seeds  are  ripe. 

CICHORIUM,  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  825.  Tourn.  Infi. 
R.  IF.  Tab.  272.  Succory. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  common  fcaly  Empalement ,  which  at 
frjl  is  cylindrical,  but  is  af  terward  expanded ;  the  Scales 
are  narrow ,  Spear -Jhaped,  and  equal.  The  Flower  is 
compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  Florets,  which  are  plain, 
unifrm,  and Jland  circularly,  each  having  one  Petal,  which 
is  Tongue-Jhaped,  and  cut  into  fve  Segments.  They  have 
five  jhort  hairy  Stamina ,  terminated  by  fve  cornered  cylin- 
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drical  Summits.  The  Germen  is  fltuated  under  the  Fetal, 
fupporting  a  fender  Style ,  crowned  by  two  turning  Stig¬ 
mas  :  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  Jingle  Seed ,  inclofed 
with  a  Down ,  and  flout  up  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cichorium  fylveflre'five  oflficinarutn.  C.B.P.  126 
Wild  Succory. 

2.  Cichorium  fpinofum.  C.  B.  F.  Prickly  Succory. 

3.  Ci  chorium  latifolium,  five  endivia  vulgaris.  C.B. 
F.  125.  Broad  leaved  Succory,  or  common  Endive. 

4.  Cichorium  caule  fimplici,  Joliis  fimbriatis ,  crifpis. 
Succory  with  a  fingle  Stalk,  and  fringed,  curled  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Endivia  crifipa.  C.  B.  P.  Curled  Endive. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  by  the  Sides  of  Roads 
and  in  lhady  Lanes,  in  many  Parts  of  England :  This  has 
been  fuppofed  to  differ  from  the  Garden  Succory  only 
by  the  latter  being  cultivated  ;  indeed,  moft  of  the  Wri¬ 
ters  on  Botany,  have  confounded  the  two  Sorts  together ; 
for  the  Garden  Succory  deferibed  in  moft  of  the  old 
Books,  I  take  to  be  the  broad  leaved  Endive,  which  is  the 
3d  Sort  here  enumerated,  for  I  have  many  Years  cul¬ 
tivated  both  Sorts  in  the  Garden,  without  finding  either 
of  them  alter.  There  is  ah  effential  Difference  between 
thefe,.  for  the  wild  Succory  hath  a  perennial  creeping 
Root,  whereas  the  other  is  at  moft  but  a  biennial  Plant ; 
and  if  the  Seeds  of  the  latter  are  fown  in  the  Spring, 
the  Plants  will  flower  and  produce  Seeds  the  fame  Year, 
and  perifh  in  Autumn,  fo  that  it  may  rather  be  called 
annual.  The  wild  Succory  fends  out  from  the  Roots 
long  Leaves,  which  are  jagged  to  the  Mid-rib,  each  Seg¬ 
ment  ending  in  a  Point ;  from  between  thele  arife  the 
Stalks,  which  grow  from  3  to  4  Feet  high,  garnifhed 
with  Leaves,  fhaped  like  thofe  at  the  Bottom,  but  fmal¬ 
ler,  and  embrace  the  Stalks  at  their  Bafe.  Thefe  branch 
out  above  into  feveral  fmaller  Stalks,  which  have  the 
fame  Leaves,  but  fmaller  and  Iefs  jagged ;  the  Flowers 
are  produced  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  which  are  of 
a  fine  blue  Colour ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  Seeds, 
inclofed  in  a  Down.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Sea  Coafts  in 
Sicily  and  the  Iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  This  fends 
out  from  the  Root  many  long  Leaves,  indented  on  their 
Edges,  and  fpread  flat  on  the  Ground ;  from  between 
thefe  arife  the  Stalks,  which  have  very  few  Leaves,  and 
thofe  fmall  and  entire  :  The  Stalks  are  divided  in  Forks 
upward,  from  between  thefe  come  out  the  Flowers,  of 
a  pale  blue,  which  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Sort ;  the  Ends  of  the  fmaller 
Branches  are  terminated  by  Star-like  Spine?,  which  are 
very  (harp.  This  Plant  is  biennial  in  England,  and  in 
cold  Winters  is  frequently  killed.  It  flowers  and  feeds 
about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former  Sort,  and  may  be 
treated  as  the  Endive. 

The  broad  leav.ed  Succory  or  Endive,  differs  from  the 
wild  Sort  in  its  Duration,  the  Root  always  perifhing  af¬ 
ter  it  has  ripened  Seeds  :  The  Leaves  are  broader,  roun¬ 
der  at  the  Top,  and  not  lacinated  on  the  Sides  as  the 
Leaves  of  the  wild  ;  the  Branches  are  more  horizontal, 
and  the  Stalks  never  rife  fo  high. 

This  Sort  is  not  much  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  Gardens 
at  prefent,  for  the  curled  Endive  being  much  tenderer, 
and  not  fo  bitter,  is  generally  preferred  to  it.  The  broad 
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leaved  and  curled  Endive  have  been  fuppofed  only  Vane-  be  well  cleaned  from  Weeds  and  watered,  which  win 
ties  from  each  other,  accidentally  produced  by  Culture;  encourage  the  Growth  of  the  remaining  Plants,  fo  that 
but  having  cultivated  both  near  40  Years,  I  could  never  in  ten  Days  ora  Fortnight  after,  another  thinning  may 
find  they  ever  altered,  otherwife  than  by  the  curled  be  made,  which  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  the  fame  Man- 
Sort  coming  more  or  lefs  curled  ;  for  the  common  broad  ner.  And  at  about  the  fame  Diflance  of  Time,  the 
leaved  Endive,  hath  much  fhorter  Leaves  than  the  cur-  third  and  lafl  drawing  may  be  tranfplanted. 
led,  which  are  rounded  at  their  Ends ;  thefe  have  only  Thofe  Plants  which  were  the  firfl  tranfplanted,  will 
a  few  flight  Indentures  on  their  Edges,  and  the  Stalks  be  fit  to  blanch  by  the  latter  End  of  July  at  farthefl ; 
grow  more  crett,  having  but  few  Leaves  upon  them,  and  if  they  are  properly  managed,  in  three  Weeks  or 
This  Sort,  when  blanched,  is  very  apt  to  have  a  bitter  a  Month  they  will  be  fufriciently  blanched  for  Ufe, 
Tafle,  which  has  occafioned  its  being  generally  neglefit-  which  will  be  as  foon  as  thefe  Sallads  are  commonly  re¬ 
ed  in  England ,  but  in  Italy  it  is  flill  cultivated  in  their  quired ;  for  during  the  Continuance  of  good  Cos  Let- 
Gardens.  tuce,  few  Perfons  care  for  Endive  in  their  Sallads ;  nor. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Succory  are  efleemed  aperitive  and  indeed,  is  it  fo  proper  for  warm  Weather.  If  any  of  the 
diuretic,  opening  Obfrrudtions  of  the  Liver,  and  good  Plants  fhould  put  out  Flower  Stems,  they  fhould  be  im- 
for  the  Jaundice;  it  provokes  Urine,  and  cleanfe3  the  mediately  pulled  up  and  carried  away,  being  good  for  no- 
urinary  PafTages  of  flimy  Humours,  which  may  flop  thing,  fo  fhould  not  be  left  to  incommode  the  neighbouring 
their  Paffage.  Plants.  As  the  Quantity  neceflary  for  a  middling  Fami- 

The  curled  Endive  is  now  much  cultivated,  being  one  ly  is  not  very  great,  there  fhould  not  be  too  many  Plants, 
of  the  principal  Ingredients  in  the  Sallads  of  Autumn  tied  up  to  blanch  at  the  fame  Time,  therefore  the  largefl 
and  Winter,  for  which  Purpofe  it  is  continued  as  long  fhould  be  firfl  tied,  and  in  a  Week  alter  thofe  of  the 
as  the  Seafons  will  permit.  I  fhall  therefore  give  Di-  next  Size;  fo  that  there  may  be  three  different  Times 
regions  for  managing  this  Plant,  fo  as  to  have  it  in  of  blanching  the  Plants,  on  the  fame  Spot  of  Ground. 
Perfection  during  the  Autumn  and  Winter  Months.  But  as  in  fome  large  Families  there  is  a  great  Confump- 

The  firfl  lowing  of  thefe  Seeds  is  in  May ,  for  thofe  tion  of  this  Herb  for  Soups,  fo  the  Quantities  of  Plants 
fown  earlier,  generally  run  up  to  Seed,  before  they  fhould  be  proportionably  greater,  at  each  Time  of  plant- 
have  arrived  to  a  proper  Size  for  blanching ;  and  it  fre-  ing  and  blanching.  The  Manner  of  blanching  is  next 
quently  happens,  that  the  Seed,  fown  in  May  in  rich  to  be  treated  of,  in  order  to  this  you  fhould  provide  a 
Grounds  near  London ,  will  run  to  Seeds  the  fame  Au-  Parcel  of  fmall  Ofier  Twigs  (or  Bafs  Mat)  to  tie  up  fome 
tumn;  but  in  colder  Situations,  they  are  not  fo  apt -to  of  the  largefl  Heads  to  blanch ;  which  fhould  be  done 
run  up,  therefore  there  fhould  be  fome  Seeds  fown  a-  in  a  dry  Afternoon,  when  there  is  neither  Dew  nor 
bout  the  Middle  or  latter  End  of  that  Month.  The  .Rain  to  moiflen  the  Leaves  in  the  Middle  of  the  Plants, 
fecond  fowing  fhould  be  about  the  Middle  of  June,  and  which  would  occafion  their  rotting  foon  after  their  being 
the  lafl  Time  in  the  Middle  of  July.  From  thefe  three  tied  up.  The  Manner  of  doing  it  is  as  follows,  viz. 
different  Crops,  there  will  be  a  Supply  for  the  Table  You  mull  firfl  gather  up  all  the  inner  Leaves  of  the 
during  the  whole  Seafon  ;  for  there  will  be  Plants  of  Plant  in  a  regular  Order,  into  one  Hand,  and  then  take 
each  fowing,  very  different  in  their  Growth,  fo  that  up  thofe  on  the  Outfide  that  are  found,  pulling  off  and 
there  will  be  three  different  Crops  from  the  fame  Beds,  throwing  away,  all  the  rotten  and  decayed  Leaves 
When  the  Plants  come  up  they  mull  be  kept  clean  which  lie  next  the  Ground ;  obferving  to  place  the  Out- 
from  Weeds,  and  in  dry  Weather  duly  watered,  to  keep  fide  Leaves  all  round  the  Middle  ones,  as  near  as  poili- 
them  growingtill  they  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  when  there  ble  to  the  natural  Order  of  their  Growth,  fo  as  not  to 
fhould  be  an  open  Spot  of  rich  Ground  prepared  to  re-  crofs  each  other:  Then  having  got  the  whole  Plant  clofe 
ceive  them,  in  Size  proportionable  to  the  Quantity  in-  up  in  your  Hand;  tie  it  up  with  the  Twig,  Bafs,  &c.  at 
tended.  When  the  Ground  is  well  dug  and  levelled,  if  about  two  Inches  below  the  Top,  very  cloie  ;  and  about 
it  fhould  be  very  dry,  it  mull  be  well  watered  to  pre-  a  Week  after  go  over  the  Plants  again,  and  give  them 
pare  it  to  receive  the  Plants;  when  they  fhould  be  another  Tie  about  the  Middle  of  the  Plant,  to  prevent 
drawn  up  from  the  Seed  Bed  carefully,  fo  as  not  to  break  the  Heart  Leaves  from  burfling  out  on  one  Side,  which 
their  Roots,  drawing  out  all  the  largefl  Plants,  leaving  they  are  fubjeCt  to  do,  as  the  Plants  grow,  if  not  pre- 
the  fmall  ones  to  get  more  Strength ;  which,  when  they  vented  this  Way. 

have  Room  to  grow,  by  taking  away  the  large  ones,  In  doing  this  you  need  only  tie  up  the  largefl  Plants 
they  will  foon  do.  As  the  Plants  are  drawn  up,  they  firfl,  and  fo  go  over  the  Piece  once  a  Week,  as  the 
fhould  be  placed  with  their  Roots  even,  all  the  fame  Plants  increafe  in  their  Growth  ;  by  which  Means  you 
Way,  and  every  Handful  as  they  are  drawn,  fhould  will  continue  the  Crop  longer,  than  if  they  were  all 
have  the  Tops  of  their  Leaves  fhortened,  to  make  tied  up  at  one  Time :  For  when  they  are  quite  blanched, 
them  of  equal  Length:  This  will  render  the  planting  which will  be  in  three  W'eeks  or  a  Month  after  tying, 
much  eafier,  than  when  the  Plants  are  promifeuouily  they  will  not  hold  found  and.  good  above  ten  Days  or  a 
mixed,  Heads  and  f  ails :  Then  the  Ground  fhould  be  Fortnight,  efpecially  if  the  Seafon  proves  wet :  There- 
marked  out  in  Rows  at  one  Foot  afunder,  and  the  fore  I  would  advife  to  fow  at  three  or.  four  different 
Plants  fet  ten  Inches  diflant  in  the  Row's,  clofing  the  Seafons,  to  have  a  Supply  as  long  as  the  Weather  will- 
Earth  well  to  their  Roots,  and  let  them  be  well  watered  ;  permit.  But  in  order  to  this,  you  mufl  tranfplant  ail  the 
repeat  this  every  other  Evening,  till  the  Plants  have  Plants  of  the  lafl  fowing  under  warm  Walls,  Pales,  or 
taken  good  Root,  after  which  keep  them  clean  from  Hedges,  to  fereen  the  Plants  from  Frofl;  and  i«f  the- 
Weeds.  W  inter  fhould  prove  very  fharp,  cover  them  with  Peafe 

When  the  Seed  Bed  has  been  thus  thinned,  it  fhould  Haulm^ 
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Haulm,  or  fuch  other  light  Covering,  which  fliould  be 
conftantly  taken  off  in  mild  Weather:  Thefe  Borders 
lhculd  aiio  be  as  dry  as  poffible,  for  thefe  Plants  are  very 
fubject  to  rot,  if  planted  in  a  moift  Soil  in  Winter. 

Although  I  before  directed  tying  up  the  Plants  to 
blanch  them,  yet  this  is  only  to  be  underftood  for  the 
two  firft  Sowings;  for  after  October,  when  the  Nights 
begin  to  be  frofty,  thofe  Plants  which  are  fo  far  above 
Ground  will  be  liable  to  be  much  prejudiced  thereby, 
efpecially  if  they  are  net  covered  in  frofty  Weather; 
therefore  the  bed  Method  is,  to  take  up  your  Plants 
of  the  latter  Sowings  in  a  very  dry  Day,  and  with  a 
large  flat  pointed  Dibble,  plant  them  into  the  Sides 
of  Trenches  of  Earth,  which  fhould  be  laid  very  up¬ 
right,  Tideways,  towards  the  Sun,  with  the  Tops  of  the 
Plants  only  out  of  the  Ground,  fo  that  the  hafty  Rains 
may  run  off, .and  the  Plants  be  kept  dry,  and  fecured 
from  Froffs. 

The  Plants  thus  planted,  will  be  blanched  fit  for  Ufe 
in  about  three  Weeks  or  a  Month’s  Time,  after  which 
it  will  not  keep  good  long;  you  fhould  therefore  conti¬ 
nue  planting  frefh  ones  into  Trenches  every  Week  or 
Fortnight  at  fartheft,  to  Supply  the  Table ;  and  thofe 
which  were  laft  tranfplanted  out*  of  the  Seed  Beds, 
ffiould  be  preferved  till  February  or  March ,  before  they 
are  planted  to  blanch;  fo  that  from  this  you  may  be 
fupplied  until  the  Beginning  of  April ,  or  later:  For  at 
this  laft  Planting  into  the  Trenches,  it  will  keep  longer 
than  in  Winter,  the  Days  growing  longer  ;  and  the  Sun, 
advancing  with  more  Strength,  dries  up  the  Moifture 
much  fooner  than  in  Winter,  which  will  prevent  the 
rotting  of  thefe  Plants. 

When  your  Endive  is  blanched  enough  for  Ufe,  you 
muft  dig  it  up  with  a  Spade;  and  having  cleared  it 
from  all  the  Outfide  green  and  decayed  Leaves,  wafh 
it  well  in  two  or  three  different  Waters  to  clear  it  the 
better  from  Slugs,  and  other  Vermin,  which  common¬ 
ly  fhelter  themlelves  among  the  Leaves,  and  then  you 
may  ferve  it  up  to  the  Table  with  other  Sallading. 

In  order  to  have  a  Supply  of  good  Seeds  for  the  next 
Seafon,  look  over  thofe  Borders  where  the  laft  Crop 
was  tranfplanted,  before  you  put  them  into  the  Trenches 
to  blanch ;  and  make  Choice  of  fome  of  the  largeft, 
foundeft,  and  raoft  curled  Plants,  in  Number  according 
to  the  Quantity  of  Seeds  required  :  For  a  fmall  Family, 
a  dozen  of  good  Plants  will  produce  Seeds  enough  ;  and 
for  a  large,  two  dozen  or  thirty  Plants. 

Thefe  fhould  be  taken  up  and  tranfplanted  under  a 
Hedge  or  Pale,  at  about  1 8  Inches  Diftance,  in  one  Row 
about  ten  Inches  from  the  Hedge,  &c.  This  Work  fhould 
be  done  the  Beginning  of  March,  if  the  Seafon  is  mild, 
otherwife  it  may  be  deferred  a  Fortnight  longer.  When 
the  Flower  Stems  begin  to  advance,  they  fhould  be 
fupported  with  a  Packthread  faftened  to  Nails  driven  in¬ 
to  the  Pale,  or  to  the  Stakes  of  the  Hedge,  and  run 
along  before  the  Stems,  to  draw  them  upright  clofe  to 
the  Hedge  or  Pale,  otherwife  they  will  be  liable  to 
break  with  the  ftrong  Winds,  Obferve  alfo  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds,  and  about  the  Beginning  of 
July  your  Seeds  will  begin  to  ripen  ;  as  foon  as  you  find 
they  are  quite  ripe,  cut  off  the  Stalks,  and  expofe  them 
to  tfye  Sun  upon  a  coarfe  Cloth  to  dry ;  then  beat  out 
the  Seeds,  which  muft  be  dried,  and  put  in  Bags  of 
Paper,  and  preferved  for  Ufe  in  fome  dry  Place.  But 


I  would  here  caution  you,  not  to  wait  for  all  thfc  Seeds 
ripening  upon  the  fame  Plant ;  if  fo,  all  the  firft  ripe 
and  beft  of  the  Seeds  will  fcatter  and  be  loft  before  the 
other  are  near  ripe ;  fo  great  a  Difference  is  there  in 
the  Seeds  of  the  fame  Plan t  being  ripe. 

The  wild  Succory  (of  which  there  are  fome  Varieties 
in  the  Colour  of  the  Flowers)  is  feldom  propagated  in 
Gardens;  it  growing  wild  in  Lanes  and  Dunglults  in  di¬ 
vers  Parts  of  England,  where  the  Herb  Women  gather 
it,  and  fupply  the  Markets  for  medicinal  Ufe. 

CICUTA  properly  fignifies  an  Hollow  between  two 
Knots,  of  the  Stalks  or  Reeds;  of  which  the  Shepherds 
ufed  to  make  their  Pipes,  as  Virgil  fings ; 

EJl  mihi  difparibus  feptem  compacla  Cicutis 
Fifiula — — 

CICUTA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  316.  Siam  Rail  Syn.  212. 
Water  Hemlock. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  is  a  Plant  with  an  umbellated  Flower  ;  the  principal 
Umbel  is  compojed  of  fever al  f mailer  ( called  Rays;)  tbefe 
are  equal ,  roundifo  and  brifily  :  The  great  Umbel  hath  no 
InVolucrum ,  but  the  fmaller  have,  which  are  compofed  of 
many  fhort  Leaves.  I  he  Flowers  have  each  five  oval  Pe¬ 
tals  nearly  equal ,  which  turn  inward  ;  they  have  five  hairy 
Stamina,  which  are  longer  than  the  Petals ,  terminated  by 
fingle  Summits.  The  Germen  is  fituated  below  the  Flower , 
fupporting  two  Jlender  Styles ,  which  are  permanent  and 
longer  than  the  Petals ,  crowned  by  Stigmas  in  Form  of  a 
Head.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  round  if)  channelled 
Fruit  divided  in  two  Parts ,  attaining  two  oval  Seeds , 
plain  on  one  Side  and  convex  on  the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cicuta  umbellis  folio  oppofitis ,  petklis  marginatis 
obtufis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  255.  Hemlock  with  Umbels  op- 
pofite  to  the  Leaves,  and  obtufe,  marginated  Foot  Stalks. 
This  is  the  Siumerucee  folio.  C.B.P.  154.  Sium  with  a 
Rocket  Leaf.  And  the  Cicuta  aquatica  Gefneri.  J.  B. 
in.  Water  Hemlock  of  Gefner. 

2.  Cicuta  foliorum  ferraturis  mucronatisy  petiolis 
membranaceis ,  apice  bilobis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  256.  Hem¬ 
lock  with  pointed  Serratures  to  the  Leaves,  and  mem¬ 
branaceous  Foot  Stalks  ending  in  two  Lobes.  This  is 
the  Angelica  Virginiana  foliis  acutioribus ,  femme  firiato 
mi  nor  e,  cumini  fapore  &  odore.  Mor.  Hifi.  3.  p.  281. 
Virginia  Angelica  with  pointed  Leaves,  and  a  fmall  chan¬ 
nelled  Seed,  having  the  Tafte  and  Smell  of  Cumin. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  (landing  Waters  in 
England,  fo  is  never  propagated ;  for  unlefs  there  is  a 
confiderable  Depth  of  Water  for  the  Plants  to  root  in, 
they  will  not  grow  ;  I  have  feveral  Times  tranfplanted 
them  into  Ponds,  where  they  have  grown  one  Summer, 
but  have  not  continued  through  the  Winter. 

It  grows  near  4  Feet  high,  with  a  branching  hollow 
Stalk,  garnillied  with  winged  Leaves :  The  Stalks  arc 
terminated  by  Umbels  of  yellowiffi  Flowers,  fucceeded 
by  fmall  channelled  Seeds  like  thofe  of  Parfley.  It  flowers 
in  June  and  July  ;  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  have  been  brought  to  England ,  where 
the  Plants  are  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety. 
This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  fown  in  Autumn,  in  a  fhady 
Border,  where  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  Spring,  and  re¬ 
quire  no  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean, 
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CICUTARIA.  See  Ligufticum. 

CINARA.  See  Cynara. 

CINERARIA.  See  Othonna. 

CIRCEA,  Lin.  Gen.  Plant .  24.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  301. 
Tab.  155.  Enchanter’s  Nightfhade. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Etnpalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  two  oval 
concave  Leaves  :  The  Flower  hath  two  Heart-fhaped  Petals , 
which  are  equal  and  fpread  open  ;  it  hath  two  ereCl  hairy 
Stamina ,  terminated  by  round! jh  Summits.  The  Germen  is 
fituated  under  the  Flower ,  fupporting  a  jlender  Style , 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  bordered  Stigma  :  The  Empalement 
becomes  a  rough  oval  Capfule  with  two  Cells  opening  Length¬ 
ways  ,  each  containing  a  fngle  oblong  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Circea  caule  eredo,  racemis  pluribus.  Lin.Sp.  P.g. 
Enchanter’s  Nightfhade,  with  an  upright  Stalk  and  many 
Spikes  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Circea  lutetiana.  Lob. 
Icon.  2 66.  Common  Enchanter’s  Nightfhade. 

2.  Circea  cattle  adfcendente ,  racemo  unico.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  9.  Enchanter’s  Nightfhade,  with  an  afeending 
Stalk  and  a  fingle  Spike.  This  is  the  Circea  minima. 
Col.  p.  2.  80.  Leaf!  Enchanter’s  Nightfhade. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fhady  Woods,  and 
under  Hedges,  in  England.  This  Plant  hath  a  creeping 
Root,  by  which  it  multiplies  greatly.  The  Stalks  are 
upright,  and  rife  a  Foot  and  Half  high,  garnifhed  with 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  upon  pretty  long 
Foot  Stalks:  Thefe  are  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper 
Side,  and  pale  on  the  under  Side.  The  Stalks  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  loofe  Spikes  of  Flowers,  branched  out  into 
three  or  four  fmall  Spikes.  The  Flowers  are  fmall  and 
white,  having  but  two  Petals,  oppofite  to  which  are  fi- 
tuated  the  two  Stamina.  After  the  Flowers  fall  away, 
the  Empalement  of  the  Flower  becomes  a  rough  Cap¬ 
fule,  inclofing  two  oblong  Seeds. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  at  the  Foot  of  Mountains,  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  it  alfo  grows  naturally  in  a  Wood  near  the  Hague , 
from  whence  I  brought  it  to  England.  This  Sort  rifes 
fix  Inches  high,  with  a  flender  Stalk,  garnifhed  with 
Leaves  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  but  Smaller, 
and  indented  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
on  fmgle^oofe  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  which 
are  Smaller  than  the  former  Sort,  but  of  the  fame  Form 
and  Colour.  Thefe  Plants  flower  in  June ,  and  their 
Seeds  ripen  in  Augufi ;  they  both  multiply  exceedingly 
by  their  creeping  Roots,  fo  are  Seldom  kept  in  Gardens, 
unlefs  for  Variety. 

If  the  Roots  are  planted  in  any  fhady  moift  Part  of  a 
Garden,  they  will  increafe  fait  enough  without  Care. 
CIRCULATION  of  the  Sap.  See  Sap. 

CIRRI  are  thofe  fine  Strings,  or  Fibres  put  out  from 
the  Stalks  of  Plants,  by  which  they  fallen  themfelves  to 
Walls,  Pales,  or  Trees,  for  Support,  as  Ivy,  &c. 

CIRSIUM.  See  Carduus. 

CISSAMPELOS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  993.  Caapeba. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  33.  7 ab.  29. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  Plants  ;  the  male 
Flowers  have  an  Empalement  of-  one  Leaf  divided  into  four- 
Parts  ;  they  have  no  Petals ,  but  a  fingle  Style  rifes  in  the 
Center^  which  extends  beyond  -the  Empalement,  terminat'd 
by  a  large  Summit,  having  four  Lobes.  The  female  blowers 


have  an  Empalement  like  the  male,  and  infead  of  Petals , 
there  are  four  NeClariums  Jlanding  round  the  oval  Germen , 
which  is  hairy ,  and  afterward  becomes  a  fucculent  Berry , 
inclofing  a  fingle  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cissampelos  foliis  peltatis  cordatis  fubtus  villofisy. 
floribus  racemofts  alaribus.  Cijfampelos  with  Target  Heart- 
fhaped  Leaves  which  are  hairy,  and  Flowers  growing  in 
Bunches  rifing  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks.  This  is 
the  Caapeba  folio  orbiculari,  &  umbilicato  Levi  Plum. 
Caapeba  with  a  round  fmooth  umbilicated  Leaf. 

2.  Cissampelos  foliis  cordatis,  tomentofis, floribus  ra¬ 
cemofts,  alaribus.  Cijfampelos  with  woolly,  Pleart-fhaped 
Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Bunches  from  the  Sides 
of  the  Stalks.  Caapeba  folio  orbiculari  non  umbilicato.. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  33.  Caapeba  with  a  round  Leaf  not 
umbilicated,  called  Velvet  Leaf  in  America. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  the  warmeft  Parts  of 
America,  where  they  twift  about  the  neighbouring  Shrubs, 
and  rife  five  or  fix  Feet.  The  firft  Sort  hath  round 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  whofe  Foot  Stalks  are  fet  within 
the  Bafe  of  the  Leaf,  refembling  an  ancient  Target; 
thefe  are  hairy  on  their  under  Side,  and  have  pretty  long 
flender  Foot  Stalks1.  Toward  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Stalks,  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves  ;  thofe  of  the  male  Plants  grow  in  fhort  Spikes 
or  Clufters,  and  are  of  a  pale  herbaceous  Colour  ;  but 
the  female  Flowers  are  produced  in  long  loofe  Racemi 
from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  and  are  fucceeded  by  a  fingle 
pulpy  Berry  inclofing  a  fingle  Seed. 

The  2d  Sort  hath  round  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  ex¬ 
tremely  woolly  and  foft  to  the  Touch  ;  thefe  have  their 
Foot  Stalks  placed  at  the  Bafe,  between  the  two  Ears  ; 
the  Flowers  come  out  in  Bunches  from  the  Side  of  the 
Stalks,  as  the  firft.  The  Stalks  and  every  Part  of  the 
Plant,  is  covered  with  a  foft  woolly  Down. 

The  Seeds  of  both  thefe  Plants  were  fent  me  from  Ja¬ 
maica,  and  fuccecded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  where  the 
Plants  produced  their  Flowers  for  feveral  Years ;  and  the 
P’ruit  of  the  firft  Sort  were  produced,  but  thefe  would  not 
grow,  though  they  feemed  to  be  perfectly  ripened ;  but 
they  grew  at  fome  Diftance  from  the  male  Plants,  lo 
were  probably  not  impregnated. 

Thele  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  upon  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring  ;  and  the  Plants  muft 
afterward  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  other  tender 
Exoticks,  keeping  them  conftantly  in  the  Bark  Stove, 
otherwise  they  will  not  live  in  this  Country. 

The  firft  Sort  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Pare  ire. ,  whofe 
Root  has  been  fo  much  efteemed  as  a  Diuretick. 

CISTUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  598.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H. 
259.  Tab.  136.  Rock-rofe. 

The  Characters  |are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  five  leaved  Empalement  which  is  per¬ 
manent,  two  of  the  middle  alternate  Leaves  being  \J mailer 
than  the  other.  The  Flower  hath  five  large  roundijh  Petals 
which  Jprcad  open  ;  it  hath  a  great  Number  of  .hairy  Sta¬ 
mina,  which  are  floor  ter  than  the  Petals,  and  are  terminated 
by  fmall  round! fb  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fltuated  a. 
roundifij  Germen  fupporting  a  fngle  Style  the  Length  of  the 
Stamina,  crowned  by  a  plain  orbicular  Stigma  :  The  Ger¬ 
men  becomes  an  oval  clofe  Capfule,-.  having  in  fome  fit>eXl  and 
others  ten  Cells,  filled  with  fmall,  roundijh  Seeds. 
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The  Species  are, 

1.  Ci ST  us  arbor efcens  foliis  ovatis,  fefflibus,  utrlnque , 
villofis,  rugofts ,  fioribus  umbellatis  terminalibus.  Tree 
Rock-rofe  with  oval  Leaves  growing  clofe  to  the  Branches, 
which  are  hairy  and  rough,  and  Flowers  growing  in 
an  Umbel  at  the  End  of  the  Branches.  This  is  the 
Cifus  mas  major ,  folio  rotundiore.  J.  B.  Greater  male 
Cifus,  or  Rock-rofe,  with  a  rounder  Leaf. 

2.  Cist  us  arborefcens  foliis  fefflibus,  ntrinque  villofis , 
rugofs  :  inferioribus  ovatis  baft  connatis,  fummis  lanceola- 
tis.  Hort.  Cliff.  205.  Tree  Rock-rofe  with  Leaves  fet 
clofe  to  the  Branches,  which  are  hairy  and  rough  On  each 
Side,  the  under  being  oval  and  joined  at  tkeir  Bafe,  but 
the  upper  Spear-fhaped.  Cffus  mas  folio  longiore  incano. 
f.  B.  Male  Cijius  with  a  longer  hoary  Leaf. 

3.  Cist  us  arborefcens,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis ,  baft  con - 
natis ,  hirfutis,  rugofs,  pudunculis  forum  longioribus. 
Tree  Rock-rofe  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  joined  at 
their  Bafe,  which  are  hairy  and  rough,  and  longer  Foot 
Stalks  to  the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Cifus  mas,  folio  bre- 
viere.  C.  B.  P.  Male  Cifus  with  a  fhorter  Leaf. 

4.  Cist  us  arbore fcens, foliis  ovatis,  obtufts,  villofis,  fub- 
tus  nervofs  rugofs ,  fioribus  amplioribus.  Tree  Rock-rofe, 
with  oval,  obtufe,  hairy  Leaves,  which  are  nervous  and 
rough  on  their  under  Side,  and  larger  Flowers.  Cifus 
mas  Luftanicus,  folio  amplijfmo  incano.  Tourn.  Male  Por¬ 
tugal  Cifus  with  a  very  large  hoary  Leaf. 

5.  Cist  us  arborefcens  villofus,  foliis  lanceolatis ,  viri- 
dibus,  baft  connatis ,  fioribus  alaribits  it?  terminalibus  fef- 
flibus,  calycibus  acutis.  Hairy  Tree  Rock-rofe  with 
green,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  joined  at  their  Bafe,  Flowers 
proceeding  from  the  Sides  and  Ends  of  the  Branches,  and 
fitting  clofe,  and  fharp  pointed  Empalements. 

6.  Cist  us  arborefcens  foliis  lanceolatis ,  fupra  leevibus, 
petiolis  baft  coalitis  vaginantibus .  Tree  Rock-rofe  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  fmooth  on  their  upper  Side,  and 
their  Foot  Stalks  joining  like  Sheaths.  Cifus  ladanifera 
Hifpanica  incana.  C.  B.  P.  Spanijb  hcary  Gum  Cifus. 

7.  Cistus  arborefcens  foliis  oblongis,  tomentofs,  inca- 
nis ,  baft  connatis ,  fupra  leevibus  inferne  nervofs.  Tree 
Rock-rofe,  with  oblong  hoary  woolly  Leaves  joined  at 
their  Bafe,  and  fmooth  above,  but  nervous  on  their  un¬ 
der  Side.  This  is  the  Cifus  mas  folio  oblongo  incano. 
C.  B.  P.  464.  Male  Cifus  with  an  oblong  hoarv  Leaf. 

8.  Ci  ST  us  frutefeens ,  ramis  patulis,  foliis  ovatis  pe- 
tiolatis,  hirfutis,  pcdunculis  nudis.  Shrubby  Rock-rofe, 
with  fpreading  Branches,  oval,  hairy  Leaves  having  Foot 
Stalks,  and  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  naked.  This 
is  the  Cifus  feemina ,  folio  falvia,  fuptna  humifparfa . 
C.  B.  P.  Low  fpreading  female  Cifus  with  a  Sage  Leaf. 

9.  Cistus  arborefcens,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis ,  hirfutis, 
marginibus  undulaiis,  fioribus  terminalibus.  Tree  Rock- 
rofe  with  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  hairy  Leave1,  waved  on  their 
Borders,  and  Flowers  terminating  the  Branches.  Cifus 
ladanifera  Cretica  fore  furfur eo.  'Tourn.  Gum  bearing 
Cifus  of  Crete  with  a  purple  Flower. 

10.  Cistus  fruticofis,  foliis  lineari -lanceolatis,  hirfutis, 
fefilibus ,  fioribus  terminalibus.  Shrubby  Rock-rofe  with 
narrow  Spear-fhaped,  hairy  Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the 
Branches,  and  Flowers  terminating  the  Stalks.  This  is 
the  Cifus  Icdon^  fojiis  olea  fedranguf for  thus.  C.  B.  P.  167. 
Cj\\vt\Cifius  with  an  Qlive  Leaf,  but  narrower. 

1 1 .  Ci  s't  u  S  dYboreJcehs , foliis  l anted  at  :s, '  acutis ,  fubtuS 
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tncanis,  petiohitis,  fupra  glabris ,  petiolis  baft  connatis.  Tree 
Rock-rofe,  with  Spear-fhaped,  pointed  Leaves,  white  on 
their  under  Side,  and  having  Foot  Stalks,  but  fmooth 
above,  and  having  the  Foot  Stalks  joined  at  their  Bafe. 
This  is  the  Cffus  ledon foliis  laurinis.  C.  B.  P.  47 6.  Gum 
Cifus  with  Bay  Leaves. 

12.  Cistus  foliis  oblongo-cordatis,  glabris,  petiolis , 
longioribus,  caule  fruticofo.  Rock-rofe  with  oblong, 
Heart-fhaped,  fmooth  Leaves,  longer  Foot  Stalks,  and 
a  thrubby  Stalk. 

13.  CtSTUS  arborefcens ,  foliis  lanceolatis ,  fefilibus 
utrinque  villofis,  trinerviis,  alis  nudis.  Hort.  Cliff  205.. 
Tree  Rock-rofe  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  fitting  clofe  to 
the  Branches,  hairy  on  both  Sides,  and  having  three 
Nerves.  Thi3  is  the  Cifus  ladanifera  Monfpelienftum. 
C.  B.  P.  467.  Gum  Cifius  of  Montpelier. 

14.  Cistus  arborefcens,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis,  fub- 
tus  tncanis,  trinerviis ,  fetalis  fubrotundis.  Tree  Rock- 
rofe  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  hoary  on  their 
under  Side,  and  having  three  Nerves,  with  roundifh  Pe¬ 
tals.  This  is  the  Cifus  ladanifera  Hifpanica,  jalicis  folio , 
fore  albo ,  macula  punicante  infignito.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  PI. 
260.  Spanijh  Gum  bearing  Cif  us,  with  a  Willow  Leaf, 
and  a  white  Flower  fpotted  with  purple. 

15.  Cistus  foliis  lanceolatis,  fiiperne  glabris,  inferne 
inc ant's,  trinerviis ,  margine  undulaiis,  caule  fruticofo. 
Rock-rofe  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  fmooth 
on  their  upper  Side  and  hoary  on  their  under,  having 
three  Nerves,  waved  Edges,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This 
is  the  Cifus  ledon  latifolium  Creticum.  f.  B.  2.  9.  Broad 
leaved  Gum  Cifus  of  Crete. 

1 6.  Cistus  arborefcens  foliis  oblongo-cordatis  acumina- 
tis  fefflibus  nervbfs.  Tree  Rock-rofe  with  oblong,  Heart- 
fhaped,  pointed  Leaves,-  having  Nerves,  and  fitting  clofe 
to  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Cifius  ledon  foliis  po- 
puli  nigra:  major.  C.  B.  P.  467.  Gum  Cifus  with  the. 
larger  black  Poplar  Leaf. 

37.  Cistus  foliis  ovatis,  tncanis ,  inferne  petiolatis, 
fuferne  coalitis,  cauls  fruticofo.  Rock-rofe  with  oval, 
hoary  Leaves,  thofe  beneath  having  Foot  Stalks,  and  the 
upper  ones  joined  at  their  Bafe,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Cifus  Halinti ,  folio  1.  Cl  if  Hif.  1.  p.  71. 
Cifus  with  Sea  Purflain  Leaves. 

18.  Cistus  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis,  tncanis,  fefilibus, 
fioribus  race  mo  ft  caule  fruticofo:  Rock-rofe  with  narrow 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  hoary,  and  fit  clofe  to 
the  Branches,  Flowers  growing  in  Cluflers,  and  a  fhrubby 
Stalk.  Cifius  folio  plalimi  longiore'  incano.  j.  B.  Cifus 
with  the  longer,  hoary,  Sea  Purflain  Leaf. 

Thefe  Plants  all  grow  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
in  Spain,  and  Portugal,  from  whence  their  Seeds  have 
been  brought  to  England,  where  many  of  the  Sorts  are 
how  cultivated  in  the  Nurferies  for  Sale.  The  firfl  Sort 
hath  a  ft rong  woody  Stem,  covered  with  a  rough  Bark,' 
’which  rifes  three  or  four  Feet  high  dividing  into  many 
Branches,  fo  as  to  form  a  large  bufhy  Head ;  thefe  are 
garnifHed  with  oval  hairy  Leaves,  placed  oppoftte,  and 
fit  clofe  to  the  Branches,  having  feveral  fmaller  Leaves 
of  the  fame  Form  riftng  from  the  fame  Joint.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  four 
or  five  (landing  together,  almofl  in  Form  of  an  Umbel, 
but  rarely  more  than  one  is  open  at  the  fame  Time  ;  thefe 
are  compofed  oJ  five  large  rouiidifh  Petals  of  a  purple 
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Colour,  which  fpread  open  like  a  Rofe,  having  a  great 
Number  of  Stamina,  furrounding  the  oval  Germen  in  the 
Center,  terminated  by  fmall,  roundifh,  yellow  Summits ; 
thefe  Flowers  are  of  but  fhort  Duration,  generally  fal¬ 
ling  off  the  fame  Day  they  expand  ;  but  there  is  a  Suc- 
ceffion  of  frefh  Flowers  every  Day  for  a  confiderable 
Time.  After  the  Flowers  are  paff,  the  Germen  fwells 
to  an  oval  Seed  Veffel,  fitting  in  the  Empalemcnt,  which 
is  hairy;  thefe  Capfules  have  ten  Cells,  which  are  full  of 
fmall  roundifh  Seeds.  This  Sort  flowers  in  May  and 
June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn  ;  there  is  generally 
more  Flowers  produced  in  September  and  Offober  if  the 
Autumn  proves  favourable,  and  where  the  Plants  are 
protected  from  Froff,  they  frequently  produce  fome  all 
the  Winter  Seafon. 

The  2d  Sort  differs  from  the  i  ft  in  the  Shape  of  the 
Leaves,  which  are  longer  and  whiter ;  thofe  on  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Branches  are  oval,  and  join  at  their  Bafe, 
furrounding  the  Stalks;  but  the  upper  Leaves  are  Spear- 
fhaped  and  diftindt  ;  the  Flowers  are  larger,  and  of  a 
paler  purple  Colour.  This  flowers  and  ripens  Seeds  at 
the  fame  Time  with  the  firft. 

The  3d  Sort  differs  from  both  the  former,  in  having 
fhorter  and  greener  Leaves,  which  are  joined  at  their 
Bafe,  and  are  hairy.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers 
are  much  longer,  and  the  Flower*  fmaller,  but  of  a 
deeper  purple.  This  flowers  and  feeds  at  the  fame  Time 
with  the  two  former,  and  the  Shrubs  grow  as  large  as 
the  firft  Sort. 

The  4th  Sort  hath  much  larger,  and  rounder  Leaves 
than  either  of  the  former,  which  are  hairy,  and  fmooth 
on  their  upper  Side,  but  rough,  and  full  of  Veins  on  their 
under;  the  Branches  are  white  and  hairy,  and  the  Flowers 
are  very  large,  and  of  a  light  purple  Colour.  This  flowers 
at  the  fame  Time. 

The  5th  Sort  doth  not  rife  fo  high  as  either  of  the 
former,  but  fends  out  Branches  near  the  Root,  which 
are  hairy  and  eredt  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  and  join  at  their 
Bafe,  furrounding  the  Stalk.  At  each  Joint  comes  out  a 
very  flender  Branch,  having  three  Pair  of  fmall  Leaves 
of  the  fame  Shape  with  the  other,  and  terminated  by  a 
fingle  Flower,  and  the  Ends  of  the  Branches  have  three  or 
four  Flowers  fitting  clofe  without  Foot  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  are  of  a  deep  purple,  and  like  thofe  of  the  firft. 
This  flowers  at  the  fame  Time. 

The  6th  Sort  rifes  five  or  fix  Feet,  with  a  ftrong  woody 
Stalk,  fending  out  many  hairy  Branches,  garniftied  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  fmooth  on  their  upper  Side,  but 
veined  on  their  under,  having  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  which 
join  at  their  Bafe,  where  they  form  a  Sort  of  Sheath  to 
the  Branch.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  which  are  larget  of  a  light  purple  Colour,  and 
refembling  thofe  of  the  4th  Sort. 

The  7  th  Sort  hath  eredt  Branches,  which  come  out 
from  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk,  and  are  woolly  ;  thefe 
are  garniftied  with  oblong  hoary  Leaves,  covered 
with  a  white  Down,  which  are  fmooth  above,  but  vein¬ 
ed  on  their  under  Side,  joining  at  their  Bafe,  where  they 
furround  the  Stalk ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End 
of  the  Branches,  they  are  of  a  bright  purple,  and  large. 
This  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  others. 

The  8  th  Sort  hath  a  flender  fmooth  Stalk,  covered 
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with  a  brown  Bark,  which  never  rifes  more  than  three 
Feet  high,  fending  out  many  horizontal  weak  Branches, 
which  fpread  very  wide,  and  are  garniftied  with  finall 
oval  Leaves,  which  arc  hairy,  ftanding  upon  lhcr:  Foot 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves,  upon  long  naked  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  are  white, 
and  fomewhat  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts.  This 
flowers  in  Jane,  July,  and  Augujl. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iflands  of  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago  ;  this  is  the  Plant  which  produces  the  Labdanum , 
hereafter  mentioned,  it  rifes  three  or  four  Feet  high, 
with  a  woody  Stalk,  fending  out  many  lateral  Branches 
covered  wjth  a  brown  Bark,  and  garniftied  with  oval, 
Spear-fhaped,  hairy  Leaves,  with  waved  and  curled  Bor¬ 
ders  ;  thefe  in  warm  Seafons  fvveat  a  glutinous  Liquid, 
which  fpreads  on  the  Surface  of  the  Leaves,  and  is  very 
clammy  and  fweet  feented.  The  Flowers  come  out  at 
the  End  of  the  Branches,  on  fhort  hairy  Foot  Stalks  ; 
they  are  of  a  deep  purple,  and  about  the  Size  of  a  fingle 
Rofe  ;  thefe  appear  in  June  and  July. 

The  10th  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  about  four 
Feet  high,  the  Branches  are  very  hairy,  glutinous,  and 
grow  erect,  and  are  garniftied  with  long  narrow'  Leaves 
ending  in  Points,  which  are  hairy,  and  of  a  deep  green  on 
both  Sides,  having  a  deep  longitudinal  Furrow  on  their 
upper  Side,  made  by  the  Mid-rib,  which  is  prominent  on 
the  under  Side,  the  Flowers  ftand  upon  long  Foot  Stalks 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  of  a  pale  Sulphur  Colour, 
having  a  bordered  Epipalement,  which  is  cut  into  five 
acute  Parts  at  the  Top.  This  flowers  in  June,  July,  and 
Augujl ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  1  ith  Sort  rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  Stem,  to  the 
Height  of  five  or  fix  Feet, fending  out  many  erc&Branches, 
garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  ending  in  Points; 
thefe  are  thick,  white  on  their  under  Side,  of  a  dark 
green  above,  and  very  glutinous  in  warm  Weather. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Brp-nches, 
upon  long  naked  Foot  Stalks,  which  branch  on  their 
Sides  into  fmall  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  one  large 
white  Flower,  having  a  hairy  Empalement.  This  Sort 
flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  1 2th  Sort  rifes  with  a  fmooth  fhrubby  Stalk,  4  or 
5  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  flender  ligneous  Branches, 
covered  with  a  fmooth  brown  Bark  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  fmooth  oblong  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  and  have  long 
Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches,  ftanding  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  ; 
they  are  white,  and  appear  in  June,  July,  and  Augujl, 
but  rarely  produce  Seeds  in  England. 

The  13th  Sort  rifes  with  a  flender  fhrubby  Stalk  from 
3  to  4  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Branches  from  the 
Bottom,  which  are  hairy,  and  garnifhed  with  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  of  a  very  dark  green,  having  three  longi¬ 
tudinal  Veins  in  each,  and  in  warm  Weather  are  covered 
with  a  glutinous  fweet-feented  Subftance,  which  exudes 
from  their  Pores.  The  Flower  Stalks  which  come  out 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  are  long,  naked,  and  fuf- 
tain  many  white  Flowers,  rifing  above  each  other,  their 
Empalements  are  bordered,  and  end  in  fharp  Points. 
This  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  laft. 

The  14th  Sort  rifes  with  .a  woody  Stem  to  the  Height 
of  5  or  6  Feet,  fending  out  many  Side  Branches  from 
the  Bottom,  the  whole  Length  ;  thefe  are  fmootff,  co¬ 
vered 
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vered  with  a  rdddifh  brown  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with 
narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  whitifh  on  their  under 
Side,  of  a  dark  green  above,  having  three  longitudinal 
Veins.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  compofed  of  5 
very  large  roundiili  white  Petals,  each  having  a  large 
purple  Spot  at  their  Bafe.  The  whole  Plant  exudes  a 
fvveet  glutinous  Subftance  in  warm  Weather,  which  hath 
a  ftrong  balfamic  Scent,  fc  as  to  perfume  the  Air  to  a 
great  Diftance.  This  flowers  in  'June,  July,  and  Augujl. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white  Flowers,  having 
no  purple  Spots,  but  is  in  all.  other  Refpe£b  the  fame> 

The  15th  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  to  the  fame 
Height  as  the  laft,  fending  out  many  Branches  on  every 
Side,  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  of  a  thick 
Conftftence,  which  are  fmooth  on  their  upper  Side,  of  a 
very  dark  green  Colour,  and  white  on  their  under  Side  ; 
thefe  are  very  clammy,  efpecially  in  warm  Weather; 
the  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
on  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  very  large,  white,  and 
have  a  broad,  dark,  purple  Spot  at  the  Bafe  of  each  Pe¬ 
tal  ;  this  differs  from  the  former  Sort  in  the  Shape  and 
Size  of  their  Leaves ;  thofe  of  this  Sort  being  much 
fhorter  and  broader,  and  are  very  white  on  their  under 
Side.  The  Side  Branches  are  fhorter,  and  the  Leaves 
ftand  much  clofer  on  them  ;  the  Flowers  are  larger,  and' 
the  whole  Plant,  is  much  more  glutinous.  It  flowers 
mofl  Part  of  Summer. 

The  1 6th  Sort  hath  a  ftiff,  flender,  woody  Stalk, 
which  fends  out  many  Branches  the  whole  Length,  and 
rifes  to  the  Height  of  6  or  7  Feet ;  the  Leaves  are  large, 
Heart-fhaped,  thin,  and  of  a  light  green  Colour ;  thefe 
fit  clofe  to  the  Branches,  and  have  many  Nerves ;  the 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  upon 
naked  Foot  Stalks,  they  are  white,  and  fade  to  a  pale 
Sulphur  Colour  when  they  fall  off.  This  flowers  in  June 
and  July ,  and  is  at  prefen t  rare  in  the  Englijh  Gardens. 

The  17th  Sort  hath  an  upright  fhrubby  Stalk,  which 
rifes  4  or  5  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Branches,  from 
the  Ground  upward,  fo  as  to  form  a  large  Bufh.  The 
Branches  are  channelled,  and  hoary.  The  Leaves  are 
oval,  Handing  oppofite  ;  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Branches  have  Foot  Stalks,  but  upward’they  coalefce  at 
their  Bafe,  and  furround  the  Stalk  ;  thefe  are  very  white. 
The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  which  rife  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches,  are  a  Foot  in  Length,  naked,  hairy,  and 
put  out  two  or  four  fhorter  Foot  Stalks  on  the  Side,  each 
iiipporting  three  or  four  Flowers,  and  the  Stalk,  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  feveral  Flowers,  each  Handing  on  a  fhort 
Foot  Stalk.  The  Flowers  are  large,  of  a  bright  yellow, 
but  of  fhort  Duration,  their  Empalements  are  hairy, 
and  fharp  pointed.  This  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and. 
at  prefent  is  but  in  few  Englijh  Gardens. 

The  1 8th  Sort  hath  been  long  in  the  Englijh  Gardens; 
this  rifes  with  a  flender  woody  Stalk,  3  or  4  Feet  high,, 
fending  out  many  flender  Branches,  garnifhed  with  nar¬ 
row,  Spear-fhaped,  hoary  Leaves,  which  fit  clofe  to  the 
Branches;  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  come  out 
flender  Branches,  which  have  two  cr  three  Pair  of  frnali 
Leaves,  and  are  terminated  by  loofe  Bunches  of  Flowers, 
each  Handing  on  a  flender  Foot  Stalk.  The  Flowers  are 
of  a  dijty  Sulphur  Colour,  and  appear  in  June  and  Julyt 
but  are  never  fucceeded  by  Seeds  here. 


This  Sort  will  not  live  abroad  in  Winter,  fo  is  always 
placed  in  a  Green-houfe,  where  its  hoary  Leaves,  which 
continue  all  the  Year,  make  a  Variety. 

All  the  various  Kinds  of  Cijlus  are  very  great  Orna¬ 
ments  to  a  Garden  ;  their  Flowers  are  produced  in  great 
Plenty  all  over  the  Shrubs,  which  though  but  of  fhort 
Duration,  are  fucceeded  by  frefh  ones  almofl  every  Day 
for  above  two  Months  fucceflively  ;  thefe  Flowers  are 
many  of  them  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  middling  Rofe, 
hut  Angle,  and  of  different  Colours,  and  continue  there 
throughout  the  Year. 

Thefe  Plants  are  all  of  them,  except  the  lafl,  hardy 
enough  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England,  unlefs  in  very 
fevere  Winters,  which  often  deftroy  them,  fo  that  a 
Plant  or  two  of  each  Sort  may  be  kept  in  Pots,  and 
fheltered  in  Winter,  to  preferve  the  Kinds ;  the  reft 
may  be  intermixed  with  other  Shrubs,  where  they  will 
make  a  pretty  Diverfity ;  and  in  fuch  places  where  they 
are  fheltered  by  other  Plants,  they  will  endure  the  Cold 
much  better  than  where  they  are  fcattered  fingly  in  the 
Borders.  Many  of  thefe  Plants  will  grow  to  the  Height 
of  five  or  fix  Feet,  and  will  have  large  fpreading  Heads, 
provided  they  are  permitted  to  grow  uncut ;  but  if  they 
are  ever  trimmed,  it  fhould  be  only  fo  much  as  to  prevent' 
their  Heads  from  growing  too  large  for  their  Stems ;  for 
whenever  this  happens,  they  are  apt  to  fall  on  the 
Ground,  and  appear  unfightly. 

Thefe  Shrubs  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  and  Cuttings ; 
but  the  latter  Method  is  feldom  pra&ifed,  unlefs /or  thofe 
Sorts  which  do  not  produce  Seeds  in  England ;  thefe  are 
the  1 2th,  17  th,  and  1 8 th  Sorts,  all  the  others  generally 
produce  Plenty  of  Seeds,  efpecially  thofe  Plants  which 
came  from  Seeds,  for  thofe  which  are  propagated  by 
Cuttings,  are  very  fubjedt  to  become  barren,  which  is 
common  to  many  other  Plants. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  may  be  fovvn  in  Spring  on 
a  common  Border  of  light  Earth,  where  the  Plants  will 
come  up  in  5  or  6  Weeks,  and,  if  they  are  kept  clear 
from  Weeds,  and  thinned  where  too  clofe,  they  will  grow 
eight  or  ten  Inches  high  the  fame  Year  ;  but  as  thefe 
Plants,  when  young,  are  liable  to  Injury  from  hard  Froft, 
therefore  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  when  about  an  Inch 
high,  fome  into  fmali  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  that 
they  may  be  removed  into  fneher  in  Winter,  and  the- 
others  into  a  warm  Border,  at  about  fix  Inches  Diftance 
each  Way ;  thofe  which  are  potted  muft  be  fet  in  a  fha- 
dy  Situation  til!  they  have  taken- new  Root  ;  and  thofe 
planted  in  the  Border  muft  be  ihaded  every  Day  with 
Mats  till  they  are  rooted,  after  which  the  latter  will  re¬ 
quire  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds* 
till  Autumn,  when  they  fhould  have  Hoops  placed  over 
them,,  they  may  be  covered  in  frofty  Weather ;  thofe  in* 
the  Pots  may  be  removed  into  an  open  Situation,  fo  foorv 
as  they  have  taken  new  Root,  where  they  may  remain 
till  the  End  of  Ofloler,  but  during  the  Summer  they 
muft  be  frequently  watered  ;  then  they  fhould  be  placed 
under  a  hot  Bed  Frame  to  fereen  them  from  the  Cold  in 
Winter,  but,  at  all  Times,  when  the  Weather  is  mild,  they 
fhould  be  fully  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  and  only  covered 
in  Frofts ;  with  this  Management  the  Plants  will  thrive 
much  better  than  when  they  are  more  tenderly  treated. 

The  above  Method  is  what  the  Gardeners  generally 
pra&iie.;  but  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  have  their  Plamsi 
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come  forward,  fhould  fow  the  Seeds  on  a  moderate  hot 
Bed  in  the  Spring,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants  very 
foon,  but  thefe  mull  have  Plenty  of  Air  when  they  ap¬ 
pear,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  very  weak  ;  when  the 
Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted 
into  a  fmall  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot 
Bed,  obferving  to  fhade  them  till  they  hare  taken  frefh 
Root,  then  they  mud  have  Plenty  of  Air  admitted  to 
them  every  Day  in  good  Weather,  to  prevent  their  draw¬ 
ing  up  weak  ;  and  by  Degrees  they  muft  be  hardened, 
fo  as  to  be  removed  into  the  open  Air  the  Beginning  of 
June ,  and  then  they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  is  before  directed  for  the  other  feedling  Plants ;  by 
bringing  the  Plants  forward  in  the  Spring  in  this  Me¬ 
thod,  they  will  grow  to  the  Height  of  a  Foot,  or  more, 
the  filft  Summer,  and  have  many  lateral  Branches,  fo  will 
be  ftrong  enough  to  plant  abroad  the  following  Spring, 
and  moil  of  them  will  flower  the  fucceeding  Summer, 
whereas  thofe  which  are  Town  in  the  full  Ground,  rarely 
flower  till  the  Year  after,  nor  will  they  be  fo  ftrong,  or 
capable  to  refill  the  Cold  of  the  fecond  Winter,  as  thefe 
which  have  been  brought  forward. 

The  Spring  following,  thefe  Plants  may  be  turned  out 
of  the  Pots,  with  all  the  Earth  preferved  to  their  Roots, 
and  planted  in  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain  (for 
they  are  bad  Plants  to  remove  when  grown  old),  obferv¬ 
ing  to  give  them  now  and  then  a  little  Water,  until  they 
have  taken  frefh  Root  ;  after  which  they  will  require 
no  farthe/’  Care  than  to  train  them  upright  in  the  Man¬ 
ner  you  would  have  them  grow  ;  but  tbofe  Plants  which 
were  at  firft  planted  into  a  Border  in  the  open  Ground, 
fhould  be  arched  over,  and  covered  with  Mats  in  frofty 
Weather,  during  the  firft  Winter  ;  but  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  abroad  the  fucceeding  Spring.  In  removing  thefe 
Plants,  you  fhould  be  careful  to  preferve  as  much  Earth 
about  the  Roots  as  you  can  ;  and  if  the  Seafon  fhould 
prove  hot  and  dry,  water  and  fhade  them,  until  they 
have  taken  frefh  Root,  after  which  they  will  require  no 
other  Culture  than  was  before  directed. 

Thefe  Plants  mayalfo  be  propagated  by  Cuttings  plant¬ 
ed  in  May  or  June ,  upon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  keeping 
them  fhaded  with  Mats,  and  frequently  refrefhed  with 
Water,  until  they  have  taken  Root,  which  will  be  in 
about  two  Months,  when  you  may  tranfplant  them  into 
Pots  filled  with  good  frefh  light  Earth,  which  fhould  be 
fet  in  a  fhady  Place  until  they  have  taken  Root,  and  then 
may  be  expofed  to  the  open  Sun  until  October,  when 
you  fhould  remove  them  into  Shelter  the  firft  Winter  ; 
but  the  fucceeding  Spring  you  may  plant  them  abroad, 
as  directed  for  the  Seedling  Plants. 

The  14th  and  15th  Sorts  are  by  much  the  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  of  all  thefe  Cifus’s  ;  the  Flowers,  which  are  as  big 
as  a  large  Rofe,  are  of  a  fine  white,  with  a  deep  purple 
Spot  on  the  Bottom  of  each  Leaf.  Thefe  Plants  abound 
with  a  fweet  glutinous  Liquor,  which  exudes  through 
the  Pores  of  the  Leaves  in  fo  plentiful ’a  Manner,  in  hot 
Weather,  that  the  Surfaces  of  the  Leaves  arc  covered 
therewith  ;  from  this  Plant  Cluftus  thinks  might  be  ga¬ 
thered  great  Quantities  of  the  Labdanum  which  is  ufed 
in  Medicine,  in  the  Woods  in  Spain ,  where  he  faw  vaft 
Quantities  of  this  Shrub  growing. 

But  it  is  from  the  9th  Sort,  which  Monf.  Tournefort 
fays,  the  Greeks ,  in  the  Archipelago,  gather  this  fweet 


Gum  ;  in  the  doing  of  which  ( Bellonius  fays)  they  make 
ufe  of  an  Inftrument  like  a  Rake  without  Teeth,  which 
they  call  Ergaftiri ;  to  this  are  tied  many  thongs  of  raw 
and  unt3nned  Leather,  which  they  rub  gently  on  the 
Bufhes  that  produce  the  Labdanum,  that  fo  that  liquid 
Moifture  may  flick  upon  the  Thongs  ;  after  which  they 
ferape  it  off  with  Knives ;  this  is  done  in  the  hotteft  Time 
of  the  Day,  for  which  Reafon  the  Labour  of  gathering 
this  Labdanum  is  exceflive,  and  almoft  intolerable,  fince 
they  are  obliged  to  remain  on  the  Mountains  for  whole 
Days  together,  in  the  Heat  of  Summer,  or  the  Dog 
Days,  nor  is  there  any  Perfon  almoft  that  will  undertake 
this  Labour,  except  the  Greek  Monks. 

Monf.  Tournefort  alfo  relates  the  fame  in  his  Travels, 
where  he  fays,  that  the  Shrubs  which  produce  the  Lab¬ 
danum  grow  upon  dry  Tandy  Hillocks  ;  and  that  he  ob- 
ferved  feveral  Country  Fellows  in  their  Shirts  and  Draw¬ 
ers,  that  were  bruftiing  the  Shrubs  with  their  Whips 
the  Straps  whereof,  by  being  drawn  over  the  Leaves  of 
the  Plant,  licked  up  a  Sort  of  odoriferous  Balfam  flick¬ 
ing  upon  the  Leaves,  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  Part  of 
the  nutritious  Juice  of  the  Plant,  which  exudes  through 
the  Pores  of  the  Leaves,  where  it  remains  like  a  fattilli 
Dew,  in  fhining  Drops  as  clear  as  Turpentine. 

When  the  Whips  are  fufticiently  laden  with  this 
Greafe,  they  take  a  Knife,  and  ferape  it  clean  off  the 
Straps,  and  make  it  up  into  a  Mafs  of  Cakes  of  differ¬ 
ent  Sizes  ;  this  is  what  comes  to  us  under  the  Name  of 
Ladanum,  or  Labdanum.  A  Man  that  is  diligent,  will 
gather  three  Pounds  two  Ounces  per  Day,  or  more, 
which  they  fell  for  a  .Crown  on  the  Spot  ;  this  Work  is 
rather  unpleafant  than  laborious,  becaufe  it  mu  ft  be  done 
in  the  hotteft  Time  of  the  Day,  and  in  the  greateft  Calm 
and  yet  the  pureft  Ladanurn  rs  not  free  from  Filth,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Winds  of  the  preceding  Days  have  blown  Dull 
upon  thefe  Shrubs,  which,  by  the  glewy  Subftance  upon 
the  Surfaces  of  the  Leaves,  is  thereby  detained,  and 
mixed  therewith.  But  to  add  Weight  to  this  Drug,  they 
knead  it  up  with  a  very  fine  blackifh  Sand,  which  is 
found  in  thofe  Parts,  as  if  Nature  herfelf  was  minded  to 
teach  them  how  to  adulterate  this  Commodity.  It  is 
no  eafy  Thing  to  difeover  this  Cheat,  when  the  Sand 
has  been  well  blended  with  the  Ladanum  ;  in  order  to 
which  you  muft  chew  it  for  fome  Time,  to  find  whether 
it  crackles  between  the  Teeth,  and  if  it  doth,  you  muft 
firft  diffolve  it,  and  then  ftrain  it,  in  order  to  purify  away 
what  has  been  added  to  it. 

CITHAREXYLON.  Lin .  Gen.  Plant.  678.  Fiddle 
Wood. 

The  Char  after /'are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  Bell- f  aped  of  one  J^eaf, 
indented  in  five  Parts.  The  Flower  is  of  one  L'af,  Fun - 
nel-Jhaped,  and  divided  at  the  Top  into  five  equal  Parts, 
which  J'prcad  op’n.  It  hath  four  Stamina  which  adhere  to 
the  Tube,  two  of  them  being  longer  than  the  other ,  termi¬ 
nated  by  oblong  Summits  with  two  Lobes.  In  the  Center  is 
ftuated  the  roundil h  Germen,  / upporting  a  fender  Style, 
crowned  by  an  obtuje ,  double-headed  Stigma.  The  Germen 
becomes  a  Capfule  with,  two  Cells ,  each  having  a  Jingle  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

•  1.  Citharexyi.cn  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  venofis,  den- 
tatis  ternatis,  ramis  angulatis,.-  floribus  racemofs,  ffparfts. 
Fiddle  Wood  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are 
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veined,  indented,  and  placed  by  Threes,  angular  Bran¬ 
ches,  and  Flowers  growing  in  loofe  Bunches.  This 
is  the  cbmmon  Fiddle  Wood  of  America. 

2.  Citharexylon  foliis  oblongo-ovatis ,  integris ,  op~ 
pc  fit  is ,  minis  angulatis,  fioribus  fpicatis.  Fiddle  Wood 
with  oblong,  oval,  entire  Leaves  growing  oppofite,  an¬ 
gular  Branches,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes.  This 
is  the  Berberis  frufiu  arbor  maxima  baccifera,  racemofo , 
foliis  integris  obtufis,  fore  albo  pentapetalo  odoratiffimo, 
fruftu  nigra  rnonopyreno.  Fiddle,  or  Fiddle  Wood. 

The  i  ft  Sort  grows  common  in  moft  of  the  Illands 
in  the  Wefi-Indies,  where  it  rifes  to  a  great  Height,  and 
becomes  a  very  large  Timber  Tree,  the  Wood  of  which 
is  greatly  efteemed  for  Buildings,  being  very  durable. 

This  rifes  with  an  upright  Trunk  to  the  Freight  of 
50  or  60  Feet,  fending  out  Branches  on  every  Side, 
which  have  feveral  Angles,  or  Ribs,  running  longitudi¬ 
nally;  thefe  are  garnifhed  by  three,  oval,  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  at  every  Joint,  (landing  in  a  Triangle,  upon  fhoit 
Foot  Stalks.  The  Leaves  are  about  3  Inches  long, 
and  one  and  a  Half  broad,  of  a  lively  green  Colour, 
pretty  much  notched  on  their  Edges,  having  feveral 
deep  Veins  running  from  the  Mid-rib  to  the  Edges, 
which  are  of  a  pale,  or  whitifh  Colour  on  their  upper 
Side,  and  very  prominent  on  their  under.  The  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Sides,  and  aifo  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  in  loofe  Bunches,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall  pulpy  Berries,  inciofing  two  Seeds  in  each. 

The  2d  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  fame  Illands  with  the 
ift.  This  is  alfo  a  very  large  Tree,  whofe  Timber  is 
greatly  valued  in  America,  for  Buildings,  being  very 
durable,  and  from  thence  I  have  been  informed  the 
French  gave  it  the  Title  of  Fidelle  Wood,  which  the  En- 
gliflo  have  rendered  Fiddle  Wood,  and  fome  have  fup- 
poled  that  the  Wood  was  ufed  for  making  thofe  mufi- 
cal  Inftruments,  which  is  a  great  Miftake. 

This  Tree  rifes  with  a  ftrong  upright  Trunk,  to  the 
Height  of  60  Feet,  or  more,  fending  out  many  angu¬ 
lar  Branches,  (landing  oppofite,  which  are  covered  with 
a  loofe  whitifh  Bark,  and  are  garniftied  with  oval  ob¬ 
long  Leaves,  (landing  oppofite  on  (liort  Foot  Stalks  ; 
thefe  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  are  rounded  at  their 
Ends.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  long  loofe  Spikes,  to¬ 
ward  the  End  of  the  Branches,  which  are  white,  and 
fmell  very  fweet ;  thefe  are  followed  by  fmall  roundifh, 
pulpy  Berries,  each  inciofing  a  fingle  Seed. 

The  1  ft  Sort  hath  been  long  preferved  in  fome  of 
the  curious  Gardens  in  England,  for  the  Sake  of  Varie¬ 
ty.  The  Leaves  continuing  through  the  Year,  and 
being  of  a  fine  green  Colour,  make  a  pretty  Variety  in 
the  Stove  during  the  Winter  Seafon  ;  this  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  either  by  Seeds,  or  Cuttings,  the  latter  is  the 
ufual  Method  in  England,  where  the  Seeds,  are  not 
pioduced,  but  when  Seeds  can  be  obtained  from  Abroad, 
the  Plants  which  rife  from  them  are  much  better  than 
thofe  raifed  from  Cuttings. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  Pots 
early  in  the  Spring,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  and  treated  as  other  exotick  Seeds,  which 
are  brought  from  hot  Countries.  If  the  Seeds  are  frefh, 
the  Plants  will  appear  in  five  or  fix  Weeks,  and  in  about 
one  Mpnth  more,  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant ;  when  this  is 
done,  the  Plants  fhould  be  carefully  feparated,  fo  as  not 


to  tear,  or  break  off  the  Roots,  and  each  planted  in  a 
final!  Pot  filled  wfith  light  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  in¬ 
to  the  hot  Bed  again,  obferving  to  (hade  them  till  they, 
have  taken  frefh  Root,  after  which  they  fhould  have  a 
large  Share  of  Air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  Weather, 
and  muft  be  frequently  watered  ;  in  Autumn  the  Plants 
fhould  be  removed  into  dhe  Bark  Stove,  where  it  will 
be  proper  to  keep  them  the  firft  Winter,  till  they 
have  obtained  Strength,  then  they  may  be  afterward 
kept  in  a  dry  Stove  in  Winter,  and  in  the  Middle  of 
Summer  they  may  be  expofcd  in  the  open  Air  for  two 
Months,  in  a  warm  Situation,  with  which  Management 
the  Plants  will  make  better  Progrefs  than  when  they 
are  more  tenderly  treated. 

If  the  Cuttings  of  this  Plant  are  planted  in  fmall  Pots 
during  the  Summer  Months,  and  plunged  into  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot  Bed,  they  will  take  Root,  and  may  afterward 
be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  feedling  Plants. 

The  Seeds  of  the  2,d  Sort  were  fent  me  by  William 
Williams,  Efq;  from  Jamaica,  which  have  fucceeded  in 
the  Phyfick  Garden,  at  Chelfca,  but  the  Plants  are,  as 
yet,  young,  fo  that  I  can  give  no  other  Account  of 
them,  than  what  is  beforementioned ;  however  they 
feem  to  be  full  as  hardy  as  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  and 
make  full  as  great  Progrefs.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  con¬ 
tinue  all  the  Year,  and  having  a  glofly  green  Colour, 
make  a  pretty  Appearance  in  the  Winter  Seafon. 

CITRUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  807.  Citreum.  Tourn.  Inf. 
R.  H.  The  Citron  Tree,  in  French,  Citronier. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  indented 
in  five  Parts.  The  Flower  hath  five,  oblong,  thick  Petals, 
which  fpread  open ,  and  are  a  little  concave  ;  it  hath  ten 
Stamina,  which  are  not  equal,  and  join  in  three  Bodies  at 
their  Bafe,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits.  The  oval  Ger- 
men  in  the  Center  fupports  a  cylindrical  Style,  crowned  by 
a  globular  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  ob¬ 
long  Fruit,  with  a  thick  flefby  Skin  filled  with  a  fucculent 
Pulp,  having  many  Cells,  each  containing  two  oval  bard 
Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Citrus  frufiu  oblongo,  majori,  mucronato ,  cortice 
craffo  rugofo.  Citron  with  a  larger,  oblong,  pointed 
Fruit,  having  a  thick  rough  Rind.  This  is  the  Malum 
Citreum  dulci  medulla.  Fer.  Hefp.  Sweet  Citron. 

2.  Citrus  fruSlu  oblongo,  cortice  tuberofo  rugofo.  Cit¬ 
ron  with  an  oblong  Fruit,  and  a  rough  knobbed  Rind. 
Malum  Citreum  vulgare.  Per.  Hefp.  Common  Citron. 

There  are  feveral  other  Varieties  of  this  Fruit,  with 
which  the  Engl/fi:  Gardens  have  been  fupplied  from  Ge¬ 
noa,  the  great  Nurfery  of  Europe  for  this  Sort,  as  a’"o 
Orange  and  Lemon  Trees ;  and  the  Gardeners  who 
cultivate  them  there,  are  as  fond  of  introducing  a  new 
Variety  to  their  Collection,  as  the  Nurfery  Men  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  of  a  new  Pear,  Apple,  Peach,  t&c.  fo  that  the 
Varieties  being  annually  increafed,  as  are  many  of  our 
Fruits  from  Seeds,  there  is  like  to  be  no  End  of  the 
Variety  of  thefe,  nor  of  the  Orange  and  Lemon  'Frees. 

The  Fruit  of  the  Citron  is  feldom  eaten  raw,  as  the 
Orange,  but  are  generally  preferred,  and  made  into 
Sweetmeats,  which  are  by  fome  Perfons  greatly  efteem¬ 
ed  ;  and  as  thefe  are  kept  till  Winter  arid  Spring,  when 
there  is  a  Scarcity  of  Fruit  for  furnifhing  the  Dcfert, 
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they  are  the  more  valuable  ;  but  unlefs  the  Seafons  are 
warm,  and  the  Trees  well  managed,  the  Fruit  rarely 
ripens  in  England.  Some  of  the  faireft  Fruit  which  I 
have  fcen  growing  in  England ,  were  in  the  Gardens  of 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle ,  at  Whilton ,  where 
the  Trees  are  trained  againft  a  South  Wall,  through 
which  there  are  Flues  contrived  for  warming  the 
Air  in  Winter,  and  Glafs  Covers  to  put  over  them 
when  the  Weather  begins  to  be  cold.  In  this  Place  the 
Fruit  were  as  large,  and  perfectly  ripe,  as  they  are  in 
Italy  or  Spain. 

The  feveral  Sorts  of  Citrons  are  cultivated  as  the 
Orange  Tree,  to  which  I  fhall  refer  the  Reader,  to 
avoid  Repetition  ;  but  (hall  only  remark,  that  thefe  are 
fomewhat  tenderer  than  the  Orange,  and  fhould  have  a 
warmer  Situation  in  Winter,  otherwife  they  are  very 
fubjedt  to  call  their  Fruit.  They  fhould  alfo  continue  a 
little  longer  in  the  Houfe  in  Spring,  and  be  carried  in 
again  fooner  in  Autumn ;  as  alfo  have  a  warmer  and  bet¬ 
ter  defended  Situation  in  Summer,  though  not  too 
much  expofed  to  the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day. 

As  their  Leaves  are  larger,  and  their  Shoots  ftronger, 
than  thofe  of  the  Orange,  they  require  a  little  more 
Water  in  Summer ;  but  in  Winter  they  ftiould  have 
very  little  Water  at  each  Time,  which  mull  be  oftener 
repeated.  The  Soil  ought  to  be  much  the  fame  as  for 
the  Orange  Tree,  but  not  quite  fo  throng. 

The  common  Citron  is  much  the  betl  Stock  to  bud 
any  of  the  Orange  or  Lemon  Kinds  upon,  it  being  the 
ilraiteft  and  freed:  growing  Tree;  tjie  Rind  is  fmoother, 
and  the  Wood  lefs  knotty,  than  either  the  Orange  or 
Lemon,  and  will  take  either  Sort  full  as  well  as  its  own 
Kind,  which  is  what  none  of  the  other  Sorts  will  do  : 
And  thefe  Stocks,  if  rightly  managed,  will  be  very 
ilrong  the  fecond  Year  after  fowing,  capable  to  receive 
any  Buds,  and  will  have  Strength  to  force  them  out  vi- 
goroufly  ;  whereas  it  often  happens,  when  thefe  Buds 
are  inoculated  into  weak  Stocks,  they  frequently  die, 
or  remain  till  the  fecond  Year  before  they  put  out  ;  and 
thofe  that  fhoot  the  next  Spring  after  budding,  are  often¬ 
times  fo  weak  as  hardly  to  be  fit  to  remain,  being  in¬ 
capable  to  make  a  flrait  handlbme  Stem,  which  is  the 
great  Beauty  of  thefe  Trees. 

C1TRUL.  See  Pepo. 

CLARY.  See  Plorminum,  or  Sclarea. 

CLAYTON  I  A.  Gron.  Flor.  Vlrg.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  253. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  two  leaved  oval  Empalement ,  with  a 
tranfverfe  Bafe  :  It  hath  five  oval  Petals  which  are  in¬ 
dented  at  the  Fop,  and  five  recurved  Stamina ,  which  are 
floor  ter  than  the  Petals,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits  ;  in 
the  Center  isfituated  an  oval  Germen,  fupporting  a  fingle 
Style,  crowned  by  a  trifid  Stigma :  ’The  Germen  afterward 
becomes  a  roundifh  Capfule  having  three  Cells,  openingwith 
three  elaflic  Valves,  and  filled  with  round  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  in  England,  viz. 

Claytonia  foliis  linearibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  Claytonia 
with  narrow  Leaves.  This  is  the  Ornithogalo  ajfinis 
Virgtniana ,  flore  purpureo  petita  petaloide.  Pluk. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  from  whence 
it  was  fent  by  Mr.  Clayton  to  England,  and  received  its 
T  itle  from  him. 

It  hath  a  fmall  tuberous  Root,  which  fends  out  low 


flender  Stalks  in  the  Spring,  about  3  Inches  high,  which 
have  each  2  or  3  fucculent  narrow  Leaves  about  two 
Inches  long,  of  a  deep  green  Colour ;  at  the  1'op  of 
the  Stalk  are  4  or  5  Flowers  produced,  (landing  in  a  loofe 
Bunch  ;  thefe  are  compofed  of  5  white  Petals  which 
fpread  open,  and  are  fpotted  with  red  on  their  [nfide  ; 
after  thefe  fall  away,  the  Germen  becomes  a  roundifh 
Capfule  divided  into  three  Cells,  which  are  filled  with 
roundifh  Seeds.  The  Flowers  appear  in  April,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  June,  foon  after  which  the  Plant  decays 
to  the  Root. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  and  alfo  from  Offsets  fent 
out  from  the  Roots :  The  Seeds  fhould  be  Town  upon  a 
Border  of  light  Earth,  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  for  if 
they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  the  Plants 
will  not  come  up  till  the  next  Year  ;  whereas  thofe  which 
are  fown  early  in  the  Autumn,  will  grow  the  following 
Spring,  fo  that  a  whple  Year  is  gained.  When  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  Care  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  Weeds;  and  in  the  Autumn,  if 
fome  old  Tanners  Bark  is  fpread  over  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground,  it  will  fecure  the  Roots  from  being  injured 
by  Froft  ;  which,  if  it  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  might 
injure  the  young  Plants,  but  after  the  firft  Winter  they 
will  not  require  Protedtion. 

The  beft  Time  to  tranfplant  the  Roots  is  about  Mi- 
■  chaelmas ,  when  they  are  inactive;  but  as  they  are  fmall, 
if  great  Care  is  not  taken  in  opening  the  Ground,  the 
Roots  may  be  buried  and  loft ;  for  they  are  of  a  dark 
Colour,  and  not  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  Ground. 

CLAVICLE  a  Clafper  or  Tendril. 

CLEMATIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  6 1 6.  Clematitis.  C. 

B.  P.  300.  Virgin’s  Bovver. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flowers  have  no  Empalements  ;  they  have  each  four 
loofe  oblong  Petals,  with  a  great  Number  of  Stamina , 
which  are  JJoorter  than  the  Petals ,  and  the  Summits  adhere 
to  their  Side.  They  have  many  Germina,  which  are  roundifh 
and  compreffed  ;  the  Awl-fhaped  Style,  which  is  longer  th»n 
the  Stamina ,  is  crowned  by  a  Jingle  Stigma.  The  Germina 
afterward  become  fo  many  roundifh  compreffed  Seeds,  with 
the  Style  fitting  on  their  Top,  and  are  collected  into  a  Heady 
the  Styles  of  the  feveral  Species  being  of  various  Forms. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Clematis  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  ovato-lanceolatis 9 
integerrimis,  caule  ereClo.  Hort.  Cliff.  225.  Clematis  with 
winged  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  oval,  Spear-Ihaped, 
and  entire,  and  an  upright  Stalk.  This  is  the  Clema¬ 
titis  five  flammula  furreCia  alba.  J.  B.  2.  127.  Upright 
white  Climber. 

2.  Clematis  foliis  ftmplicibus,  ovato-lanceolatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  225.  Clematis  with  fingle  Leaves,  which  are  oval 
and  Spear-fhaped.  This  is  the  Clematitis  ccerulea  ere  Cl  a. 

C.  B.  P.  300.  Upright  blue  Climber. 

3.  Clematis  Hifpanica  furreCia  altera  IA  humilior 
flore  albicante.  H.  R.  Par.  Another  lower,  Spamfh ,  up¬ 
right  Climber,  with  a  whitifh  Flower. 

4.  Clematis  latifolia  Integra.  J.  B.  Climber  with 
broad  entire  Leaves,  commonly  called  Viorna ,  or  Tra¬ 
veller’s  Joy. 

5.  Clematis  foliis  ternatis ,  foliolis  cordatis,  acutis , 
dentatis,  fcandentibus.  Clematis  with  trifoliate,  Heart- 
fhaped,  pointed  Leaves,  which  are  indented,  and  climb¬ 
ing 
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ing.  Clematitis  Canadenfs  latifolia  &  tripbylla.  Sar.  Broad 
leaved  Canada  Climber,  having  three  Leaves. 

6.  Clematis  foliis  infcrioribus ,  pinnatis ,  laciniatis , 
fummis  fmplicibus,  integerrimis,  lanccolatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
225.  Clematis  whole  lower  Leaves  are  winged  and  jag¬ 
ged,  and  the  upper  ones  fingle,  Spear-fhaped,  and  en¬ 
tire.  This  is  the  Clematitis  five  flatnmula  repcns.  C.  B.P. 
300.  Creeping  Climber. 

7.  Clematis  cirrbis  fcandens.  Hort.  Cliff.  22 6.  Cle¬ 
matis  with  climbing  Tendrils.  This  is  the  Clematitis 
peregrina ,  foliis  pyri  incifts.  C.  B.  P.  300.  Foreign 
Climber  with  cut  Pear  Leaves. 

8.  Clematis  foliis  conipoftis  decompoftifque ,  foliolis 
ovatis,  integerrimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  225.  Clematis  with  com¬ 
pound  and  decompounded  Leaves,  whofe  fmall  Leaves 
are  oval  and  entire.  Clematitis  carulea  vel  purpurea  re¬ 
pens.  C.  B.  P.  Single  blue  Virgin’s  Bower. 

9.  Clematis  foliis  ternatis,  ternatifque  foliolis,  ovatis, 
acute  ferratis ,  fcandentibus.  Clematis  with  trilobate 
Leaves,  which  have  three  oval  Lobes,  ftiarply  fawed, 
and  climbing.  This  is  the  Clematitis  Alpina  geranii folio. 
C.  B.  P.  Alpine  Climber  with  a  Crane’s  Bill  Leaf. 

10.  Clematis  foliis  compoftis  decompoftifque,  foliolis 
quibufdam  trifidis.  Flor.  Virg.  62.  Clematis  with  com¬ 
pound  and  decompounded  Leaves,  fome  of  whole  Lobes 
are  trifid.  This  is  the  Clematis  purpurea  repens,  petalis 
forum  coriaceis.  Raii  Hif.  1928.  Creeping,  purple 
Climber,  with  coriaceous  Petals  to  the  Flower. 

11.  Clematis  foliis  compoftis,  foliolis  incifts,  angula- 
tis,  lobatis,  cuneiformibus ,  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  543.  Clematis 
with  compound  Leaves,  whofe  fmall  Leaves  are  angular¬ 
ly  cut,  and  Wedge-fliaped  Lobes.  This  is  the  Clematitis 
Orientalis  folio  apii,fore  ex  viridi  flavcfcente ,  pofterius 
reflexo.  Totirn.  Cor.  20.  Eaftern  Climber  with  a  Smallage 
Leaf,  and  a  reflexed  greenifh  yellow  Flower. 

12.  Clematis  foliis  compoftis  &  decompoftis,  foliolis 
ternatis,  ferratis.  Gmel.  Climber  with  compound  and 
decompounded  Leaves,  whofe  fmall  Leaves  are  fawed 
and  trifoliate. 

13.  Clematis  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  ovatis,  triner- 
viis,  integerrimis ,  foribus  racemofts,  alaribus,  eppoftis. 
Three  leaved  Climber,  with  oval,  entire  Leaves,  hav¬ 
ing  three  Veins,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Bunches  from 
the  Sides  of  the  Stalk,  which  are  oppofite.  Clematis 
foliis  ternis.  Sloan.  Cat.  84.  Three  leaved  Climber. 

14.  Clematis  Americana  tripbylla  foliis  non  dent  at  is. 
Houjl.  ' Mff.  Three  leaved  American  Climber  with 
Leaves  not  indented. 

15.  Clematis  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  acute  dent  at  is, 
tomentofs ,  quinque  nerviis.  Climber  with  three  Leaves,  . 
whofe  fmall  Leaves  are  fharply  indented,  woolly,  and 
have  five  Nerves. 

16.  Clematis  foliis  ftmplicibus,  ternatifque :  foliolis 
integris  trilobifve.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  543.  Climber  with 
Tingle  and  trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe  fmall  Leaves  are  either 
entire,  or  have  three  Lobes.  This  is  the  Clematis  fore 
crifpo.  Hort.  Eltb.  86.  Climber  with  a  curled  Flower. 

The  ift  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France, 
Italy,  Aufria,  and  feveral  Parts  of  Germany,  but  hath 
been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  Gardens  for  Orna¬ 
ment.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root  and  an  annual  Stalk, 
whic^h  decays  in  Autumn,  and  new  arife  in  Spring.  The 
Stalks  are  upright,  about '  3  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with 


winged  Leaves  (landing  oppofite;  thefe  are  compofed 
of  3  or  4  Pair  of  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one, 
w’hich  are  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  and  entire ;  the  Flowers 
are  produced  in  large  loofe  Panicles,  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks ;  thefe  are  compofed  of  4  white  Petals,  which 
fpread  open ;  and  the  Middle  is  occupied  by  a  great 
Number  of  Stamina,  furrounding  5  or  6  Germen,  which 
become  fo  many  comprefled  Seeds,  each  having  a  long 
Tail  or  Beard  fitting  on  the  Top.  It  flowers  in  June, 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary  and  Tartary , 
but  hath  been  long  an  Inhabitant  of  the  Englift  Gardens. 
The  Root  of  this  is  perennial,  fending  up  many  {lender 
upright  Stalks,  from  3  to  4  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
fingle  Leaves  at  each  Joint,  which  ftand  oppofite  on 
very  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  near  4  Inches  long, 
and  an  Inch  and  Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  of  a  bright 
green,  fmooth,  and  are  entire,  ending  in  a  Point :  The 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks, 
{landing  upon  very  long  naked  Foot  Stalks,  each  fup- 
porting  a  fingle  blue  Flower,  compofed  of  4  narrow- 
thick  Petals  which  fpread  open,  and  many  hairy  Sta¬ 
mina  furrounding  the  Germina  in  the  Center.  After 
the  Flowers  are  paft,  the  Germen  become  fo  many  com-' 
prefled  Seeds,  each  having  a  'Pail  or  Beard.  It  flowers 
and  feeds  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  firft. 

The  3d  Sort  is  very  like  the  firft,  from  which  it 
differs  in  having  but  2  or  3  Pair  of  Lobes  in  each  Leaf, 
which  are  narrower  and  ftand  farther  afunder  :  The 
Stalks  are  fhorter,  and  the  Flowers  larger. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Hedges,  in  Eng¬ 
land.  This  hath  a  tough  climbing  Stalk,  fending  out 
Clafpers,  by  which  it  faftens  to  the  neighbouring 
Bufhes  and  Trees,  and  fometimes  arifes  more  than 
20  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Side  Branches,  fo  as  of¬ 
ten  to  cover  all  the  Trees  and  Bufhes  of  the  Hedge. 
This  puts  out  many  Bunches  of  white  Flowers  in  June, 
which  are  lucceeded  by  feveral  flat  Seeds  joined  in  a 
Head,  each  having  a  long  twilled  Tail  fitting  on  the 
Top,  which  is  covered  with  long  white  Hairs  ;  and  in 
Autumn  when  the  Seeds  are  near  ripe,  they  appear 
like  Beards,  from  whence  the  Country  People  call  it 
Old  Man’s  Beard.  The  Branches  of  this  being  very 
tough  and  flexible,  are  ufed  for  tying  up  Faggots,  from 
whence  in  fome  Counties,  it  is  called  Bindwith. 

There  are  2  Varieties  of  this,  one  with  indented 
Leaves,  which  is  moft  common,  and  the  other  entire 
Leaves;  but  as  thefe  are  fuppo fed  to  arife  accidentally 
from  Seeds,  they  are  not  diftinguifhed  by  later  Botanifts. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  all  over  North  America, 
from  whence  the  Seeds  have  been  brought  to  Europe. 
This  is  in  its  firft  Appearance  very  like  the  laft  Sort, 
but  the  Leaves  are  broader,  and  grow'  by  Threes  on  the* 
fame  foot  Stalk,  whereas  thofc  of  the  former  have  5 
or  7  Lobes  in  each  Leaf:  The  Flowers  appear  at  the 
fame  Time  with  the  former,  but  the  Seeds  do  not 
ripen  in  England,  unlels  the  Seafon  is  very  warm.  There 
i-s  little  Beauty  in  this  Sort. 

The  6th  Sort  hath  a  climbing  Stalk,  like  the  4th  ; 
the  lower  Leaves  of  this  arc  winged,  and  deeply  cut  on 
their  Edges,  but  the  upper  Leaves  are  fingle,  Spear- 
fhaped,  aud  entire  ;  the  Flowers  of  this  Sort  are  white, 
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and  appear  in  June  and  July.  This  grows  naturally  in 
the  South  of  France,  and  in  Italy. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal . 
Tnis  hath  a  climbing  Stalk,  which  will  rife  to  the  Height 
of  8  or  10  Feet,  fending  cut  Branches  from  every  Joint, 
whereby  it  becomes  a  very  thick  bufhy Plant ;  the  Leaves 
are  fometimes  (ingle,  at  others  double,  and  frequently 
trifoliate,  being  indented  on  their  Edges.  Thefe  keep 
their  Verdure  all  the  Year;  oppofite  to  the  Leaves  come 
out  Clafpers,  which  faften  themfeives  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Shrubs,  by  which  the  Branches  are  fupported,  other- 
wife  they  would  fall  to  the  Ground.  The  Fiowers  are 
produced  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches ;  thefe  are  large, 
or  an  herbaceous  Colour,  and  appear  always  about  the 
End  of  December,  or  Beginning  of  January ,  which  be¬ 
ing  a  Seafon  when  few  Perfons  vifit  Gardens,  thefe 
Flowers  have  efcaped  their  Notice,  fo  that  many  have 
fuppofed  this  Sort  doth  not  produce  Flowers  in  England ; 
and  the  Flowers  being  nearly  the  fame  Colour  of  the 
Leaves,  thofe  who  have  been  more  conftant  Vifitors 
of  Gardens,  have  pafl'ed  by  this  Plant,  without  noticing 
the  Flowers ;  but  for  many  Years  together,  it  hath  pro¬ 
duced  Plenty  of  Flowers  in  the  Garden  at  ChelJ'ca,  and 
always  at  the  fame  Seafon. 

The  8th  Sort  is  cultivated  in  the  Nurfery  Gardens  for 
Sale,  and  is  known  by  the  Title  of  Virgin’s  Bower. 
There  are  four  Varieties  of  it  preferved  in  the  Gardens 
of  the  Curious,  and  have  been  by  fome  treated  as  fo 
many  diftintt  Species  ;  but  as  their  only  Differences  con- 
lift  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers,  or  the  Multiplicity 
of  their  Petals,  they  are  now  only  efteemed  as  feminal 
Variations  ;  but  as  they  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  Nur¬ 
fery  Gardeners,  fo  I  fhall  mention  them. 

t.  Single  blue  Virgin’s  Bower. 

2.  Single. purple  Virgin’s  Bower. 

3.  Single  red  Virgin’s  Bower. 

4.  Double  purple  Virgin’s  Bower. 

Thefe  have  no  Difference  in  their  Stalks  or  Leaves, 
fo  that  the  fame  Defcription  will  fit  them  all,  excepting 
the  Colours  or  Multiplicity  of  Petals  in  their  Flowers. 

The  Stalks  of  thefe  Plants  are  very  (lender  and  u'eak, 
having  many  Joints  from  whence  come  out  Side 
Branches,  which  are  again  divided  into  fmaller  :  If  thefe 
are  fupported,  they  will  rife  to  the  Height  of  8  or  10 
Feet,  and  are  garnifhed  with  compound  winged  Leaves 
placed  oppofite  at  each  Joint.  Thefe  branch  out  into 
many  Divihons,  each  of  which  hath  a  (lender  Foot 
Stalk,  with  3  fmall  Leaves  which  are  oval  and  entire; 
from  the  fame  Joint,  generally  four  Foot  Stalks  arife, 
two  on  each  Side ;  the  two  lower  have  three  of  thefe 
Divifions,  fo  that  they  are  each  compcfed  of  nine  fmall 
Leaves;  but  the  two  upper  have  only  two  oppofite 
Leaves  on  each,  and  between  thefe  arife  three  (lender 
Foot  Stalks,  each  fupporting  one  Flower.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  have  each  four  Petals,  which  are  narrow  at  their 
Safe,  but  are  broad  at  the  "Fop  and  rounded :  In  one 
they  are  of  a  dark  worn-out  purple,  in  another  blue, 
and  the  third  of  a  bright  purple  or  red  Colour.  The 
double  Sort,  which  is  common  in  the  Englifb  Gardens, 
is  of  the  worn-out  purple  Colour:  But  the  foreign  Ca¬ 
talogues  mention  double  Flowers  of  both  the  other 
Colours.  The  double  Flowers  have  no  Stamina  or  Ger- 


men,  but  in  lieu  of  them,  there  is  a  Multiplicity  of  Pe¬ 
tals,  which -are  narrow,  and  turn  inward  at  the  Top. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  the  Woods,  in  Spain 
and  Portugal ,  but  have  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Eng - 
lij 7j  Gardens  for  Ornament.  They  flower  in  June  and 
July,  but  feldom  ripen  Seeds  in  England. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Flips,  and  other 
Mountains  in  Italy.  I  received  it  from  Mount  Baldus , 
where  it  is  in  Plenty.  This  hath  a  (lender  climbing 
Stalk,  which  riles  3  or  4  Feet  high,  fupporting  itfelf 
by  fallening  to  the  neighbouring  Plants  or  Shrubs.  The 
Leaves  are  compofed  of  nine  Lobes  or  fmall  Leaves, 
three  (landing  upon  each  Foot  Stalk,  fo  that  it  is  what 
the  former  Writers  ftile  a  nine  leaved  Plant.  The 
Flowers  come  out  at  the  Joints  of  the  Stalk,  as  the 
common  Travellers  Joy,  which  are  white,  fo  make  no 
great  Appearance.  This  Sort  flowers:  in  May. 

The  10th  Sort  grow  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Carolina , 
from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds;  this  hath  many 
(lender  Stalks,  garnifhed  with  compound  winged  Leaves 
at  each  Joint;  thefe  are  generally  compofed  of  nine 
Leaves,  (landing  by  Threes,  like  thofe  of  the  8th  Sort, 
but.  the  fmall  Leaves  of  this  are  nearly  of  a  Heart- 
fhape.  The  Flowers  (land  upon  (hort  Foot  Stalks^ 
which  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  one 
on  each  Side  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  are  compofed  of 
4  thick  Petals,  which  are  purple  on  their  Outfide,  and 
blue  within.  They  appear  in  July ,  and  if  the  Autumn 
proves  warm,  the  Seeds  will  ripen  in  September. 

The  11th  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort  in 
the  Levant ,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Paris ,  where  they  fucceeded,  and  perfedted 
Seeds,  fo  that  moll  of  the  Gardens  in  Europe  have  been 
furnifhed  with  Seeds  from  thence;  this  .hath -weak  climb- 
ling  Stalks,  which  faften  themfeives  by  their  Clafpers, 
to  any  Plants,  which  (land  near  them,  and  thereby  rife 
to  the  Height  of  7  or  8  Feet;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
compound  winged  Leaves,  confiding  of  nine  fmall 
Leaves  (or  Lobes)  which  are  angular,  and  (harp-pointed. 
The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves, 
which  are  of  a  yellowifti  green,  and  the  Petals  are  re¬ 
flexed  backward  ;  thefe  come  out  in  April  and  May,  and 
in  warm  Seafons  the  Seeds  will  ripen  very  well,  if  the 
Plants  have  a  good  Situation. 

The  1 2th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Tartary ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to  the  Imperial  Garden  at 
Peterjburgb,  where  it  fucceeded  and  hath  produced  Seeds, 
Part  of  which  were  fent  me  in  the  Year  1753  :  Thefe 
grew,  and  the  Plants  have  flowered  the  two  laft  years, 
in  the  Chelfea  Garden.  This  Plant  hath  weak  climbing 
Stalks  which  require  Support,  thefe  grow  near  4  Feet 
high  ;  the  Joints  are  far  afunder,  at  each  of  thefe. come 
two  compound  winged  Leaves,  whofe  fmall  Leaves  are 
placed  by  Threes  ;  thefe  are  deeply  fawed  on  their 
Edges  and  terminate  in  (harp  Points.  The  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  fingle,  (land¬ 
ing  upon  long  naked  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  compofed  of 
4  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Petals,  which  fpread  open  in 
form  of  a  Crofs  ;  they  are  of  a  yellowifih  white  Colour. 
In  the  Center  is  feveral  Germen,  furrounded  by  a  great 
Number  of  Stamina  with  flat  comprefled  Summits,  of 
the  fame  Colour  with  the  Petals  of  the  Flower ;  after 
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thefe  are  paH,  the  Germen  become  fo  many  compreficd 
Seeds,  each  having  a  bearded  Tail.  It  flowers  in  May, 
rind  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl. 

The  13th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Jamaica.  This  bath 
{lender  climbing  Stalks  which  fallen  themfelves  to -the 
Trees  and  Shrubs  which  Hand  near  them,  and  thereby 
rife  to  the  Height  of  10  or  12  Feet:  Thefe  are  gar- 
nifhed  by  trifoliate  Leaves,  coming  out  on  eacH  Side 
the  Stalk  oppofite  ,  the  Lobes  are  large,  oval,  and  en¬ 
tire,  having  three  longitudinal  Veins.  The  Foot  Stalks 
of  the  Flowers  arife  at  the  fame  joints,  clofe  to  ihofe  of 
the  Leaves,  one  on  each  Side  oppofite  :  Thefe  are  long, 
naked,  and  grow  horizontally,  extending  beyond  the 
Leaves  before  they  divide  or  branch  out ;  then  there 
comes  out  3  or  4  Pair  of  fmall  Foot  Stalks  from  the 
the  large  one,  each  of  which  divides  again  into  three 
fmaller,  each  fupporting  a  fingle  Flower  :  The  lower 
Pair  of  thefe'  are  extended  4  or  5  Inches,  the  other  gra¬ 
dually  diminifh  to  the  Top,  fo  that  they  form  ‘a  pyra¬ 
midal  Thyrfe  of  Flowers  :  Thefe  are  white,  and  are 
eompofed  of  4-  narrow  Petals  which  are  reflexed  bade, 
but  the  Stamina  all  Hand  ere£t. 

The  1 4th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Campedihy.  This 
hath  Hrong  climbing  Stalks,  which  fallen  themfelves  by 
their  Clafpers  to  the  neighbouring  Trees,  whereby  they 
are  fupported,  and  rife  to  the  Height  of  20  Feet  or 
more:  Thefe  are  garnifned  at  each  Joint  by  trifoliate 
Leaves,  which  are  Heart-fhaped,  pointed,  and  entire. 
The  Flowers  come  out  on  long,  baked,  branching  Fool 
Stalks,  which  rife  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves.  The 
Flowers  are' white,  and  collected  into  roundifh  Bunches': 
Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the 
common  Sort,  but  have  long  curling  Beards  to  each, 
which  are  finely  feathered. 

The  15th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  "La  Vera  Cruz  by 
the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  in  1730,  where  he  found  it  grow¬ 
ing  plentifully  in  the  Sands  near  the  Old  Town.  This 
hath  frrong  climbing  Stalks,  which  have  Clafpers  at 
each  Joint,  which  fallen  themfelves  to  the  Trees  near 
them,  whereby  they  climb  to  a  great  Height.  Thefe 
Stalks  are  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves  placed  by  Pairs 
oppofite  at  each  Joint.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  thefe  are  al¬ 
ternately  long  ;  for  on  the  fame  Joint,  that  on  one  Side 
is  longer  than  the  oppofite,  and  fo  they  continue  alter¬ 
nate  the  whole  Length  of  the  Stalk.  The  fmall  Leaves 
or  Lobes  end  in  fharp  Points,  ar.d  are  fharply  indented 
on  their  Edges :  They  have  five  longitudinal  Veins,  and 
are  covered  with  a  yellowifh  foft  Down.  The  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  Handing  on 
fhort  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  clofely  connected  together  : 
They  are  white,  the  Petals  reflexed,  and  the  Stamina 
Hand  erefit,  as  in  the  former  Sort. 

The  1 6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds  in  1726.  This  hath  weak 
Stalks  which  rife  near  4  Feet  high,  and  by  their  Claf¬ 
pers  faflen  themfelves  to  the  neighbouring  Plants,  where¬ 
by  they  arc  fupported.  The  Leaves  come  out  oppofite 
at  the  Joints  :  Thefe  are  fometimes  fingle,  at  others 
trifoliate,  and  fome  of  the  Leaves  are  divided  into  three 
Lobes,  The  Flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  Side 
of  the  Branches  upon  fliort  Foot  Stalks,  which  have 
one  pr  two  Pair  of  Leaves  below  the  Flower,  which 
are  oblong,  and  fliarp  pointed.  The  Flowers  have  four 
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thick  Petals,  like  thofe  of 'the  10th  Sort;  thefe  are  of 
a  purple  Colour,  and  their  inner  Surface  is  curled,  and 
hath  many,  longitudinal  Furrows.  This  Sort  flowers  in 
July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  3  Sorts  hrff  enumerated,  have  perennial  Roots, 
which  multiply  FaH,  but  their  Stalks  die  down  every 
Autumn,  and  new  ones  arife  in  Spring,  in  which  they 
differ  from  all  the  other  Species,  therefore  require  dif¬ 
ferent  Management,  and  are  propagated  in  a  different 
Manner,  as  follows. 

The (e  Plants  are  propagated  either  byTeedy  or  part¬ 
ing  their  Roots;  but  the  former  being  tedious  (the  Plants 
feic!om*rifing  until  the  2d  Year  alter  lowing,  and  are  of¬ 
ten  two  Years'  more  before  they  flower),  the  latter  is 
generally  praclifed.  The  befi  Seafon  for  parting  the 
Roots  is  ill  Uftdber  or  February  ;  juft  before  their  Branch¬ 
es  decay,  or  before  they  rife  again  in  Spring. 

They  will  grow  almoH  in  any  Soil  or  Situation  ;  but 
if  the  Soil  is  very  dry,  they  fhculd  always  be  new  plant¬ 
ed  in  Autumn,  otherwife  their  Flowers  will  not  be  fo 
llrong  ;  but  if 'the  Soil  be  wet,  it  is  better  to  defer  it  un¬ 
til  Spring.  The  Roots  maybe  cut  through  their  Crowns 
with  a  fharp  Knife,,  obferving  to  preferve  to  every  Ofl- 
fet  fome  good  Buds  or  Eyes;  and  then  it  matters  not 
how  fmall  you  divide  them  ;  for  their  Roots  incrcafe 
very  fall;  btit  if  you  part  them  very  fmall,  you  fhould 
let  them  remain  2  or  3  Years  before  they  are  again  re¬ 
moved,  that  the  2d  Year  their  Flowers  may  be  llrong, 
and  the  Roots  multiplied  in  Eyes,  which  in  one  Year 
cannot  be  obtained. 

Thefe  Plants  are  extreme  hardy,  enduring  the  Cold 
of  our  fevereft  Winters  in  the  -open  Air,  and  are  very 
proper  Ornaments  for  large  Gardens,  planted  in  large 
Borders,  or  intermixed  with  other  hardy  Flower  Roots 
in  Quarters  of  flowering  Shrubs;  where,  being  placed 
promifcuoufly  in  little  open  Places,  they  fill  up  thefe 
fmall  Vacancies,  and  are  agreeable  enough.  They  be¬ 
gin  to  flower  about  the  Beginning  of  June,  and  often 
continue  to  produce  frefh  Flowers  until  September ; 
which  renders  them  valuable,  efpecially  fince  they  re¬ 
quire  very  little  Care  in  their  Culture;  for  their  Roots 
may  be  fuffered  to  remain  fcveral  Years  undiflurbed,  if 
we  do  not  want  to  part  them,  which  will  not  in  the  lead: 
prejudice  them. 

The  4th  Sort  is  found  wild  in  England  on  the  Side  of 
Banks,  under  Hedges,  and  extends  its  trailing  Branches 
over  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  that  are  near  it.  "it  is  titled 
by  Label  and  Gerard,  Viorna ;  and  by  Dodoriaus ,  Vi  tie 
alba  :  In  Englijlj  it  is  moll  commonly  called  Travellers 
Joy.  This  Sort  is  never  cultivated  in  Gardens,  being 
too  rambling,,  and  having  but  little  Beauty. 

The  5th  and  6th.  Sorts  have  no  more  Beauty  than  the 
4th,  fo  are  feldom  preferved  jn  Gardens,  unlefs  for  Va¬ 
riety.  They  are  as  hardy,  and  may  be  propagated  by 
Seeds  or  laying  down  their  Branches. 

The  7  th  Sort  retains  its  Leaves  all  the  Year,  which 
renders  it  valuable.  This  was  formerly  preferved  in 
Green-houfes  in  Winter,  fuppbfir.g  it  too  tender  to  live 
in  the  open  Air;  but  now  it  is  planted  in  the  full  Ground, 
where  the  Plants  thrive  much  better  than  in  Pots,  and 
produce  Plenty  of  Flowers,  which  they  never  did  when 
they  were  more  tenderly  treated  :  Nor  have  I  found  that 
the  Plants  have  fuffered  from  fevers  Fr.ofls ;  for  thefe 
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which  have  been  growing  in  the  open  Air  of  CbeJJea , 
more  than  20  Year?,  have  refilled  the  greateft  Cold 
without  covering. 

This  Sort  doth  not  produce  Seeds  in  England,  fo  it  is 
propagated  by  Layers,  and  Cuttings.  If  they  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Layers,  it  mull  be  done  in  the  Beginning  of 
Qflober,  when  the  Shoots  of  the  fame  Year  only,  fhould 
be  chofen  for  this  Purpofe,  for  the  older  Branches  do 
not  put  out  R6ots  in  Iefs  than  two  Years,  whereas  the 
tender  Shoots  will  make  good  Roots  in  one  Year: 
Thefe  mull  be  pegged  down  into  the  Ground  as  is 
ufually  pra£tifed  for  other  Layers,  to  prevent  their  rifing. 
If  the  Shoots  have  two  Inches  of  Earth  over  them,  it 
will  be  better  than  a  greater  Depth;  but  then,  a  little 
old  Tanners  Bark  fhould  be  fpread  over  the  Surface  of 
of  the  Ground,  to  keep  out  the  Frofl ;  for  as  the  Plants 
generally  begin  flowering  about  Cbrifimas ,  fo  at  the 
fame  time  they  are  putting  out  Roots,  which  being  but 
juft  formed,  maybe  injured  by  fevere  Frofls :  Thefe 
Layers  will  have  ilrong  Roots  by  the  following  Autumn, 
when  they  may  be  taken  from  the  old  Plant,  and  trans¬ 
planted  where  they  are  deflgned  to  remain. 

When  they  are  propagated  by  Cuttings,  they  fhould 
be  planted  in  March ,  in  Pots  filled  with  good  Kitchen 
Garden  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed, 
obferving  to  {hade  them  from  the  Sun  in  the  Day-time, 
and  gently  water  them  2  or  3  times  a  Week,  and  in  lefs 
than  two  Months  they  will  have  taken  Root,  when  they 
{hould.be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  Air  :  The  follow¬ 
ing  Summer  they  may  be  placed  in  any  Part  of  the  Gar¬ 
den  till  Michaelmas  ;  and  then  they  fhould  be  turned  out 
of  the  Pots  and  planted  in  the  full  Ground,  either  where 
they  are  deflgned  to  remain,  or  into  a  Nurfery  Bed,  to 
grow  a  Year  longer  to  get  Strength,  before  they  are 
placed  out  for  good. 

All  the  Varieties  of  Virgin’s  Bower,  are  propagated  by 
laying  down  their  Branches ;  for  although  the  Angle 
Flowers  do  fometimes  produce  Seeds  in  England,  yet  as 
thefe  Seeds,  when  fown,  remain  a  whole  Year  in  the 
Ground  before  they  vegetate,  the  other  being  the  more 
expeditious  Method  of  increaflng  thefe  Plants,  is  gene¬ 
rally  praclifed  :  But  in  order  to  fucceed,  thefe  Layers 
fhould  be  put  down  at  a  different  Seafon,  from  the  form¬ 
er  Sort ;  for  when  they  are  layed  in  Autumn,  their 
•  Shoots  are  become  tough,  fo  do  rarely  put  out  Roots 
under  two  Years,  and  after  lying  fo  long  in  the  Ground, 
not  one  in  three  of  them  will  have  made  good  Roots ; 
fo  that  many  have  fuppofed  the  Plants  were  difficult  to 
propagate,  but  fince  they  have  altered  their  Seafon  of 
•doing  it,  they  have  found  the  Layers  have  fucceeded  as 
well  as  thole  of  other  Plants. 

The  bell  Time  for  laying  down  the  Branches  is  in 
fitly ,  foon  after  they  have  made  their  fir  A  Shoots,  for 
the  ytrung  Branches  of  the  fame  Year,  freely  take  Root ; 
but  as  thefe  are  very  tender,  there  fhould  be  great  Care 
taken  not  to  break  them  in  the  Operation  :  Therefore 
thole  Branches  from  which  thefe  Shoots  were  produced, 
fhould  be  brought  down  to  the  Ground,  and  fattened  to 
prevent  their  rifing  ;  then  the  young  Shoots  fhould  be 
layed  into  the  Earth,  with  their  Tops  raifed  upright,  3 
or  4  Inches  above  Ground,  and  after  the  Layers  placed 
down,  if  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  is  covered  with 
Mofs,  rotten  Tanners  Baik  or  other  decayed  Mulch,  it 
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will  prevent  the  Earth  from  drying,  fothat  the  Layers 
will  not  require  watering  above  3  or  4  Times,  which 
fhould  not  be  at  lefs  than  5  or  6  Days  Interval  ;  for  when 
thefe  Layers  have  too  much  Wet,  the  tender  Shoots 
frequently  rot,  or  when  the  young  Fibres  are  newly  put 
out,  they  are  fo  tender,  as  to  perifh  by  much  Wet : 
Where  the  Method  here  directed  is  pra&ifed,  the  Layers 
will  more  certainly  take  Root,  than  any  other. 

As  thefe  Plants  have  all  of  them  climbing  Branches, 
they  fhould  be  always  planted  where  they  may  be  fup- 
ported,  otherwife  the  Branches  will  fall  to  [the  Ground 
and  appear  unfightly;  fo  that  unlefs  properly  difpofed, 
inftead  of  being  Ornaments  to  a  Garden,  they  will  be¬ 
come  the  reverfe.  Where  there  are  Arbours  or  Seats 
with  Trellis  Work  round  them,  thefe  Plants  are  very 
proper  to  train  againft  it ;  or  where  any  Walls  or  other 
Fences  require  to  be  covered  from  the  Sight,  thefe 
Plants  are  very  proper  for  the  Purpofe ;  but  they  arc 
by  no  means  proper  for  open  Borders,  nor  do  they 
anfwer  the  Expectation  when  intermixed  with  Shrubs ; 
for  unlefs  their  Branches  have  room  to  extend,  they 
will  not  produce  many  Flowers. 

The  Sort  with  double  Flowers  is  the  moft  beautiful, 
and  fhould  be  preferred  to  the  Angle,  of  which  a  few 
only  fhould  be  planted  for  Variety.  They  are  all  equal¬ 
ly  hardy,  fo  are  feldom  injured  by  Frott,  excepting  in 
very  fevere  Winters,  when  fometimes  the  very  tender 
Shoots  are  killed,  but  if  thefe  are  cut  off  in  Spring, 
the  Stems  will  put  out  nev/  Shoots. 

The  10th,  nth,  and  16th  Sorts  are  alfo  very  hardy 
Plants,  and  have  climbing  Branches,  fo  may  be  difpofed 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  other  :  They  are  alfo  propa¬ 
gated  by  Layers,  which  will  fucceed,  if  performed  at 
the  fame  time,  and  Manner  as  dire&ed  for  them. 

The  other  Sorts  are  Natives  of  the  warmed  Parts  of 
America,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  this  Country,  unlefs  pre- 
ferved  in  Stoves  ;  but  as  thefe  are  great  Ramblers  and 
Plants  of  no  great  Beauty,  they  are  feldom  preferved  in 
Europe  but  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety.  Thefe  may 
be  propagated  by  Layers  as  the  other  Sorts ;  or  may  be 
raifed  from  Seeds  obtained  from  the  Countries  where 
they  naturally  grow  ;  but  thefe  mutt  be  treated  as  other 
exoticks  from  the  fame  Country. 

CLEOME.  Lin.  Gen .  Plant.  740.  Stnapifirutn . 
Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  231.  Tab.  116. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  four  leaved  Empalement  which 
fpreads  open  :  It  bath  four  Petals  which  are  inclined  upward 
and  fpread  open ,  the  lower  being  lefs  than  the  other  ;  in  the 
Bottom  there  are  three  mellous  Glands  which  are  roundifj, 
and  are  feparated  by  the  Empalement.  It  hath  fx  cr  more 
Stamina  which  are  incurved,  having  rijthg  Summits  fixed 
to  their  Side  :  It  hath  v  fingle  Style  fupporting  an  oblong 
Germen ,  ofi the  fame  Length  of  the  Stamina,  and  crowned 
by  a  thick  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a 
long  cylindrical  Pod  fitting  upon  the  Style ,  having  one  Cell 
opening  with  two  Valves,  and  filled  with  roundifij  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Cleome  fioribus  gynandris,  foliis  digitatis.  Hart. 
Cliff.  341.  Cleome  with  Flowers  having  male  and  fe¬ 
male  Parts,  and  Angered  Leaves.  This  is  the  Sinapi- 
firum  Indicum,  pent  apby  Hum  fore  cameo,  minus ,  non  fpi~ 
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r.ofum.  H.  L.  Five  leaved  fmaller  Indian  Baftard  Muf¬ 
tard,  with  a  Flefti  coloured  Flower  and  no  Spines. 

2.  Cleqme  jloribus  bexandres,  foliis  ternatis  ;  foliolis 
lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  672.  Cleome  with  Flowers 
having  fix  Stamina,  trifoliate  Leaves,  and  Spear-fhaped 
Lobes.  This  is  the  Sinapijlrum  Orientale ,  tripbyllum , 
ornithopodii  ftliquis,  Tourn.  Eafiern  Baftard  Muftard, 
with  3  Leaves,  and  Pods  like  Birds-foot  Trefoil. 

3.  Cleome  foribus  hexandris ,  foliis  ternatis ,  foliolis 
lineari-lanceolatls,  ftliquis  bivalvibus.  Cleome  with  Flow¬ 
ers  having  fix  Stamina,  trifoliate  Leaves,  narrow  Spear- 
fhaped  Lobes,  and  Pods  having  two  Valves.  This  is 
the  Sinapifrum  Lufitanicum  tripbyllum,  ft  re  rulro. 
Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  231.  Three  leaved  Portugal  Ba¬ 
ftard  Muftard  with  red  Flower. 

4.  Cleome  floribus  dodecandris, foliis  quinatis  tcrnatlf- 
que  Flor.Zeyl.  241.  Cleotne  with  Flowers  having  12 
Stamina,  trifoliate  and  quinquefoliate  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Sinapijlrutn  Zeylanicum ,  tripbyllon  &  pentaphyllon 
utifcofum ,  favo  Mart.  Dec.  3.  Vifcous  Baftard  Muftard 
of  Ceylon  with  3,  and  five  Leaves,  and  a  yellow  Flower. 

5.  Cleome foribus  hexandris, foliis  ternatis,  flolwlo  in¬ 
termedia  majori.  Cleome  with  Flowers  having  fix  Stami¬ 
na,  and  trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe  middle  Lobe  is  the 
largeft.  This  is  the  Sinapifrum  Indicum  tripbyllum,  fore 
carneo  non  Spinofum.  Indian  3  leaved  Baftard  Muftard, 
without  Spines,  and  a  Flefh  coloured  Flower. 

6.  Cleome  foribus  hexandris,  foliis  feptenis,  caule 
fpinofo,  ftliquis  pendulis.  Cleome  with  Flowers  having 
fix  Stamina,  Leaves  with  feven  Lobes,  a  prickly  Stalk, 
and  hanging  Pods.  This  is  the  Sinapifrum  dEgyptiacum 
heptapbyllum,  fore  carneo,  maj  us,  fpinofum.  H.  L.  Greater 
prickly,  Egyptian  Muftard,  with  feven  Leaves,  and  a 
Flefh- coloured  Flower. 

7.  Cleome  foribus  hexandris,  foliis  quinatis  ternatif- 
que,  caule  fpinofo.  Cleome  with  Flowers,  having  fix  Sta¬ 
mina,  Leaves  compofed  of  five  and  three  Lobes,  and  a 
prickly  Stalk.  This  is  the  Sinaprifrum  Indicum  fpinofum, 
fore  carneo,  folio  trifdo  vel  quinquefido.  Houf.  Mf.  Prick¬ 
ly  Indian  Baftard  Muftard,  with  a  Flefh  coloured  Flower, 
and  Leaves  divided  into  three  or  five  Lobes. 

8.  Cleome foribus  hexandris,  foliis  fmplicibus,  ovato 
lanceolatis  Flor.  Zeyl.  243.  Cleome  with  fix  Stamina  to 
the  Flowers,  and  fingle  Leaves,  which  are  ovally  Spe£r- 
lhaped.  This  is  the  Sinapifrum  Zeylanicum  vijeojum, 
folio  folitario ,  flore  favo ,  ftliqud  tenui.  Burm.  Tbef  217. 
Vifcous  Baftard  Muftard  of  Ceylon ,  with  a  fingle  Leaf,  a 
yellow  Flower  and  flender  Pod. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Afa ,  Africa,  and 
America,  I  received  the  Seeds  of  it  from  Aleppo,  and  the 
Coaft  of  Guinea,  and  in  the  Earth  which  came  from  the 
Wef -Indies  with  other  Plants  ;  this  hath  come  up  as  a 
"Weed.  It  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk  about  nine 
Inches  high,  garnifhed  with  fmooth  Leaves,  compofed 
of  five  fmall  Leaves  or  Lobes,  joining  at  their  Bafe  to 
one  Center  ;  and  fpread  out  like  the  Fingers  of  a  Eland. 
The  Leaves  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk  ftand  upon 
long  Foot  Stalks,  gradually  fliortened  to  the  Top  of  the 
Stalk ;  where  they  almoft  join  it :  The  Fiowefs  are 
produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Stalks  ;  thefe 
have  four  Petals  of  a  Flefh  Colour,  which  ftand  erect, 
fpreading  from  each  other,  and  below  thefe  are  placed 
the  S  Amina  and  Style  which  coalefce  at  the  Bottom,  and 


are  ftretched  out  beyond  the  Petals,  where  they  fpread 
open  ;  the  Germen  which  fits  upon  the  Style,  becomes 
a  taper  Pod,  about  two  Inches  long,  filled  with  round 
Seeds.  This  is  an  annual  Plant  which  dies  foon  after 
the  Seeds  are  ripe. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  from 
whence  Dr.  Tournefort  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
den  at  Paris,  and  from  thence  moft  of  the  Botanick 
Gardens  in  Europe  have  been  furnifhed  with  it  :  This 
rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  about  eight  Inches  high, 
garnifhed  with  Leaves  compofed  of  three  Spear-fhaped 
Lobes,  (landing  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  the  Flowers 
come  out  fingly  from  the  Side  of  the  Staiks,  and  have 
four  red  Petals,  which  ftand  in  the  fame  Form  as  thofe 
of  the  former  Sort :  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  flender 
Pods  two  Inches  long,  which  fwell  in  every  Divifion, 
where  each  Seed  is  lodged,  fo  as  to  appear  like  Joints, 
as  thole  do  of  the  Bird’s-loot  Trefoil;  when  the  Seeds 
are  ripe,  the  whole  Plant  decays.  If  the  Seeds  are  Town 
in  Autumn  the  Plants  will  flower  in  June,  and  their 
Seeds  ripen  in  Augufl,  but  thofe  fown  in  Spring  do  not 
flower  till  July,  lo  that  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  favour¬ 
able,  the  Seeds  will  not  ripen  :  If  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort 
are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  with¬ 
out  Care,  and  require  only  to  be  thinned  and  kept  clean 
from  Weeds  ;  for  they  will  not  bear  tranfplanting. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal  and  Spain , 
from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  This  Sort  rifes  with 
an  herbaceous  Stalk  about  a  Foot  high,  fending  out  a 
few  ftiort  Side  Branches  garnifhed  with  Leaves  compofed 
of  three  narrow'  Lmbes,  (landing  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  Side  of  the 
Stalks,  of  a  deep  red  Colour  ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  thick 
taper  Pods,  filled  with  round  Seeds.  This  is  an  annual 
Plant,  which  will  thrive  in  the  open  Air,  and  requires 
the  fame  Treatment  as  the  former. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon , 
from  whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  to  Holland,  where 
they  fucceeded  and  fome  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr. 
Boerhave  ;  this  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  half  high,  fending  out 
feveral  Side  Branches,  garnifhed  with  Leaves,  fome  of 
which  have' five,  and  others  three  roundifh  Lobes  (land¬ 
ing  upon  fhort  hairy  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves,  they  are 
of  a  pale  yellow,  and  are  fbcceeded  by  taper  Pods,  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  Inches  long,  ending  in  a  Point,  and 
full  of  round  Seeds.  The  whole  Plant  fweats  out  a  vif¬ 
cous  clammy  Juice.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Jamaica,  in  1730. 
This  is  an  annual  Plant  which  rifes  two  Feet  high,  lend¬ 
ing  out  many  Side  Branches  garnifhed  with  Leaves,  with 
one  large  Spear-fhaped  Lobe  in  the  Middle,  and  two 
very  fmall  ones  on  the  Side;  thefe  fit  clofe  to  the 
Branches.  The  Flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  Side 
of  the  Branches  upon  long  Foot  Stalks :  Thefe  have  four 
large  Flefh  coloured  Petals,  and  fix  long  Stamina,  which 
ftand  out  beyond  the  Petals,  when  the  Flowers  fade,  the 
Germen  which  fits  upon  the  Syle  becomes  a  taper  Pod, 
four  Inches  long  filled  with  round  Seeds. 

The  6th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Jamaica,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Houfioun,  who  found  it  growing  naturally  there  in 
great  Plenty.  It  alfo  grows  naturally  in  Egypt.  This 
rifes  with  a  ftrong  thick  herbaceous  Stalk  two  Feet  and 
a.  Half  high,  dividing  into  many  Branches,  garnifhed 
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with  Leaves  dompofed  of  feven  long  Spear-fttaped  Lobes, 
joining  in  a  Center  at  their  Bale,  where  they  fit  upon  a 
long  Holder  Foot  Stalk:  Juft  below  the  Fo-ot  Stalk, 
comes  out  one  or  two  fhort  thick  yellow  Spines  which 
are  very  fharp.  The  Flowers  come  out  Hngly  from  the 
Side  of  the  Branches,  forming  a  long  loofe  Spike  at 
them  Extremities  ;  this  Spike  hath  (ingle  broad  Leaves, 
which  half  furround  the  Stalks  at  their  Bafe,  from  the 
Bofom  of  which,  come  out  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Flowers,  which  are  two  Inches  long,  each  Tuftaintng  a 
large  Flefh  coloured  Flower,  whore  Style  and  Stamina 
are  extended  two  Inches  beyond  the  Petals.  After  the 
Flower  is  paft,  the  Germen  which  fits  upon  the  Style, 
becomes  a  thick  taper  Pod  five  Inches  long,  which  hangs 
■downward,  and  is  filled  with  round  Seeds.  This  is  alfo  an 
annual  Plant  which  perifhes  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe. 

The  yth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  the  Havannab  in 
1731.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  near 
two  Feet  high,  branching  out  on  every  Side  :  The  lower 
Leaves  are  compoi'ed  of  five  oblong  Lobes  (landing  upon 
long  Foot  Stalks,  but  thofe  on  the  Stalks  and  Branches 
have  three  Lobes,  and  have  fhort  Foot  Stalks :  the  main 
Stalk  and  alfo  the  Branches,  are  terminated  by  loofe 
Spikes  of  purple  Flowers,  each  fitting  upon  a  fiender 
Foot  Stalk,  at  the  Bafe  of  which,  is  placed  a  Single  oval 
Leaf.  The  Stalks  are  armed  with  (lender  (lift  Spines 
Situated  juft  under  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves,  when 
the  Flowers  fade,  the  Germen  becomes  a  taper  Pod,  two 
Inches  long,  filled  with  round  Seeds. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon  ;  this  is  an 
■annual  Plant  which  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk  a  Foot 
high,  which  is  garnifhed  with  long  narrow  Single  Leaves, 
(landing  alternately  on  the  Stalks ;  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Leaves  come  out  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flower, 
each  fuftaining  a  Single  yellow  Flower,  which  is  fucceed- 
ed  by  a  very  (lender  taper  Pod.  All  thefe  Plants  except 
the  2d  and  3d  Sorts,  are  Natives  of  very  warm  Coun¬ 
tries,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  England,  without  artificial 
■Heat ;  therelore  their  Seeds  mu'!  be  (own  upon  a  good 
hot  Bed  in  Spring,  and  when  the  Plan ts  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  feparale  Small  Pots, 
filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh 
hot  Bed,  obferving  to  Shade  them  until  they  have  taken 
frefh  Root  ;  after  which  they  Should  have  Air  admitted 
every  Day,  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon, 
and  their  Waterings  fhould  be  frequently  repeated,  but 
notin  too  great  Plenty ;  when  the  Plants  have  filled 
thefe  fmall  Pots  with  their  Roots,  they  fhould  be  put 
into  larger,  and  plunged  again  into  a  hot  Bed,  to  bring 
the  Plants  forward  ;  in  July ,  when  the  Plants  are  too 
tall  to  remain  longer  in  the  hot  Bed,  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe,  where  they  may  be 
Screened  from  Cold  and  Wet,  but  in  warm  Weather 
may  enjoy  the  free  Air.  With  this  Management  the 
Plants  will  flower  foon  after,  and  perfect  Seeds  in  Au¬ 
tumn.  The  id  and  3d  Sorts  may  be  fown  in  the  open 
Borders  of  the  Garden,  where  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main  ;  for  they  do  not  require  any  artificial  Warmth. 

CLFTHRA.  Grcn.  FI.  Virg.  43.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  489. 

'The  (bar afters  are, 

7  be  Flovaer  hath  a  pennament  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
■which  is  cut  into  five  Parts ;  it  bath  five  cb'long  Petals , 
which  are  longer  than  the  Empalement  ;  it  hath  ten  Stamina 


as  Jong  as  ihs  Petals,  and  terminated  by  oblong  ere  ft  Sum¬ 
mits  ;  in  the  Center  is  fiiuated  a  round :f  Germen  fupport- 
ing  a  permanent  ere  ft  Style ,  crowned  by  a  trif.d  Stigma.  The 
Germen  becomes  a  round  if  Cap  fide  inclofed  by  the  Empale¬ 
ment ,  having  three  Cells,  which  are  full  of  angular  Seeds. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  at  prefent,  viz. 

Clethxa.  Gron.  Virg.  47.  There  is  no  Englif  Title 
to  this  Plant.  It  is  the  ‘ Alnifolia  Americana  ferrata,  flori- 
bus  psntapetalis  alhis  in  fpicam  dtfpofstis  Pluk.  Aim.  18. 
American  Shrub  with  an  Alder,  fawed,  Leaf,  .and  white, 
five  leaved  Flowers,  difpofed  in  a  Spike. 

This  Shrub  is  a  Native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  where 
it  grows  in  moift  Places,  and  near  the  Sides  of  Rivulets, 
rifing  to  the  Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  but  in  this 
Country  it  rarely  rifes  to  half  that  Height  :  'The  Leaves 
are  in  Shape  like  thofe  of  the  Alder-Tree  ;  but  are  long¬ 
er;  thefe  are  pLced  alternately  upon  the  Branches :  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches, 
in  clofe  Spikes :  They  are  compofed  of  five  Leaves,  are 
white,  and  have  ten  Stamina  in  each,  which  are  nearly 
of  the  fame  Length  with  the  Petals,  this  Plant  flowers 
in  July,  and  when  the  Autumns  prove  favourable,  there 
are  often  fome  Spikes  of  Flowers  again  in  Oftober. 

This  is  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  open  Air  of  England , 
and  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  Shrubs  at  the  Seafon  of 
its  flowering  ;  which  is  very  little  later  than  in  its  native 
Country,  being  commonly  in  flower  here  by  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  July,  and  if  the  Seafon  is  not  very  hot,  there 
will  be  part  of  the  Spikes  in  beauty  till  the  Beginning  of 
Augufl ;  and  as  moft  of  the  Branches  are  terminated 
with  thefe  Spikes  of  Flourers,  fo  when  the  Shrubs  are 
ftrong,  they  make  a  fine  Appearance  at  that  Seafon. 

This  Shrub  will  thrive  much  better  in  moift,  than  in 
dry  Ground  ;  and  requires  a  fheltered  Situation,  where 
it  may  be  defended  from  ftrong  Winds,  which  frequently 
break  off  the  Branches,  where  they  are  too  muchexpofed 
to  its  Violence.  It  is  propagated  by  Layers  ;  but  they 
are  generally  two  Years  before  they  get  Root,  fo  that  at 
prefent,  it  is  very  rare  in  England.  The  fineft  Shrubs  of 
this  Kind,  which  I  have  yet  feen,  are  in  the  curious 
Gardens  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  at  Whitton, 
near  Hounfow ,  where  they  thrive  as  well  as  in  their  na¬ 
tive  Country.  They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Suckers, 
which  are  fent  out  from  their  Roots  ;  if  thefe  are  care¬ 
fully  taken  off  with  Fibres  in  the  Autumn,  and  planted 
into  a  Nurfery  Bed,  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  in  two 
Years  to  tranfplant  where  they  are  to  remain. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mud  be 
procured  from  the  Countries  where  it  grows  naturally, 
for  they  do  not  ripen  in  England.  But  as  thefe  feldom 
arrive  till  Spring,  fo  when  they  are  fown  at  that  Seafon, 
the  Plants  will  not  come  up  till  the  following  Spring. 
Therefore  the  Seeds  flaould  be  fown  in  Pots,  and  placed 
in  a  (liady  Situation  till  Autumn,  then  placed  under  a 
Frame  in  Winter ;  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  next 
Spring,  and  in  Autumn  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  Nur¬ 
fery  Bed,  to  get  Strength  before  they  are  placed  out  to 
remain. 

CLIFFGRTIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1004. 

The  Name  was  given  to  this  Genus  of  P’ants  by  Dr. 
Linnceus,  in  Honour  to  Mr.  George  Clifford  of  AmJJer- 
dam  ;  a  great  Colle&or  of  Plants,  and  a  Patron  of  Bo- 
tanifts,  who  has  printed  a  Folio  Book  of  the  Plants  in 
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his  Garden,  with  feveral  Copper-Plates,  exhibiting  the 
Figures  of  many  of  the  moll  curious  Plants.  We  have 
no  Engl jb  Name  for  it. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  bath  male  and  female  Flowers  in  dijferent  Plants  : 
the  male  Flowers  have  a  fpread'tng  Ernpalement ,  compofed 
of  three  fmall  oval  concave  Leaves.  It  hath  no  Petals ,  but 
a  great  number  of  hairy  upright  Stamina ,  the  Length  of 
the  Ernpalement,  terminated  by  compreffed  oblong  twin  Sum¬ 
mits.  The  female  Flowers  have  a  permanent  Ernpalement 
compofed  of  three  Leaves  which  arc  equal,  fitting  upon  the 
Germen  ;  thefe  have  no  Petals,  But  the  oblong  Germen 
which  is  fituated  below  the  Ernpalement,  fupports  two  long 
flcnder  feathered  Styles,  terminated  by  a  Jingle  Stigma  ; 
the  Germen  becomes  an  oblong  taper  Capfulc,  with  two  Cells 
crowned  by  the  Ernpalement ,  including  one  narrow  taper  Seed. 

The  Species  are , 

1.  Cliffortia  Jolliis  fubcordatis,  dentatis,  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  1308.  Cliffortia  with  Heart-fhaped,  indented 
Leaves  :  This  is  the  Arbufcula  Afr.  folio  acuto  ilicis  caulem 
amplexo  rigido ,  Boer.  Ind.  African  Shrub,  with  an  acute 
Ilex  Leaf,  which  is  rigid,  and  embraces  the  Stalk. 

2.  Cliffortia  foliis  ternatis,  intermedio  trident ato 
Prod.  Leyd.  253.  Three  leaved  Cliffortia,  whofe  middle 
Leaf  is  cut  in  three  Parts  :  This  the  Myrica  foliis  ter¬ 
natis,  intermediis  cuneiformibus  tridsntatis,  Hort.  Cliff. 
456.  Myrica  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  the  middle  ones  be¬ 
ing  Wedge-lhaped,  and  divided  into  three  Parts. 

3.  Cliffortia  foliis  lanceolatis,  integerrimis ,  Hort. 
Cliff.  463.  Cliffortia  with  Spear-lhaped  Leaves  which 
are  entire.  This  is  the  Frutex  Mthiopicus  Conifer,  fruc- 
iu  parvo,  fparftm  intra  folia  rufei ,  feminibus  Cylindraceis. 
Cone-bearing  JEthiopian  Shrub,  with  a  fmall  Fruit, 
growing  fcatteringly  between  Butcher-broom  Leaves, 
and  cylindrical  Seeds. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope,  but  hath  been  long  cultivated  in  many  of  the 
Englijh  Gardens,  however  it  was  not  reduced  to  any 
Genus,  till  Dr.  Linnaus  eftablifhed  this,  and  gave  it  the 
Title.  By  fome  former  Winters  it  was  called  Campho- 
rata  ;  to  which  Genus  it  had  no  Relation. 

It  rifes  with  a  weak  fhrubby  Stalk,  four  or  five  Feet 
high,  fending  out  many  diffufed  Branches,  which  fpread 
out  on  every  Side,  requiring  fome  Support  :  Thefe  are 
garnifhed  with  Leaves,  which  are  Heart-fhaped  at  their 
Bafe,  but  broad  at  their  Ends,  where  they  are  fharply 
indented.  Thefe  are  very  ftiff,  of  a  grayifh  Colour, 
and  clofely  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe,  they 
are  placed  alternate  on  the  Branches ;  and  from  tfie  Bo- 
fcm  of  thefe  arife  a  fingle  Flower,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
Branch,  having  no  Foot  Stalk.  Before  the  Ernpalement 
is  fpread  open,  it  forms  a  Bud,  in  Shape  and  Size  of 
tnofe  of  the  Caper  ;  this  Ernpalement  is  compofed  of 
three  green  Leaves,  which  afterwards  fpread  open,  and 
then  the  numerous  Stamina  appear  (landing  ere& ;  thefe 
as  alfo  the  inner  Surface  of  the  Ernpalement,  are  of  a 
yellowifh  green  Colour.  The  Flowers  appear  in  June, 
July,  and  Auguf,  but  the  Leaves  continue  in  Verdure 
through  the  Year. 

All  the  Plants  I  have  feen  of  this  Sort,  in  the  Englijb 
or  Dutch  Gardens,  were  male,  nor  have  I  heard  of  any 
female  Plants  in  any  of  the  European  Gardens. 

This  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which 


may  be  planted  itiTtny  of  the  Summer  Months,  if  theft 
are  planted  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  anti 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  they  v/ill  foon  take 
Root,  provided  they  are  fereened  from  the  Sun,  and  du¬ 
ly  watered  ;  when  they  have  taken  Root,  they  mutt  be 
gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air,  to  prevent  their 
drawing  up  weak  :  Therefore  they  fhould  be  placed  a- 
broad  till  they  have  obtained  fome  Strength,  then  they 
may  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  Pot,  and  placed 
in  the  Shade  until  they  have  taken  frefh  Root,  after 
which  they  may  be  placed  with  others  of  the  hardy 
Kinds  of  exotick  Plants,  in  a  fheltered  Situation  till 
October,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Green- 
houfe,  or  placed  under  a  common  hot  Bed  Frame,  where 
they  may  be  fereened  from  the  hard  Froft,  but  enjoy  the 
free  Air  at  all  Times  when  the  Weather  is  mild. 

When  the  Plants  advance  in  Height,  their  Stems  and 
Branches  muff  be  lupported,  otherwife  they  will  trail  on 
the  Ground.  In  Summer  they  muff  be  placed  in  the 
open  Air,  with  Myrtles  and  other  hardy  Green-houfe 
Plants,  and  in  Winter  the  Plants  may  be  treated  in  the 
fame  Manner,  but  muff  have  little  Water.  This  Plant 
has  endured  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters,  planted 
near  a  South-Weft  Wall  without  Covering;  but  in  Se¬ 
vere  Winters  they  are  always  deftroyed. 

The  2d  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  fame  Country  as  the 
firft,  this  hath  very  (lender  ligneous  Stalks,  which  muft 
be  fupported  ;  otherwife  they  will  fall  to  the  Ground. 
Thefe  fend  out  (lender  Branches  on  every  Side,  clofely 
garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves  (landing  clofe  to  the 
Branches ;  the  middle  Lobes  of  thefe  are  much  larger 
than  the  two  Side,  and  are  indented  in  three  Parts.  The 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Bofom  of  the  Leaves,  hav¬ 
ing  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  (liaped  like  thofe  of 
the  1  ft,  but  fmaller  ;  thefe  appear  in  July  and  An guff . 
Of  this  Sort  we  have  only  male  Plants  in  the  Engl  iff 
Gardens,  which  can  only  be  propagated  by  Layers ;  and 
as  thefe  are  two  Years  before  they  take  Root,  the  Plants 
are  at  prefent  very  rare  in  England.  This  Sort  requires 
the  fame  Management  as  the  firft,  and  is  equally  hardy, 
but  muft  not  be  over  watered  in  Winter.  The  Leaves 
continue  green  all  the  Year,  and  being  fingularly  fhaped, 
they  make  a  Variety  in  the  Green-houfe  during  the 
Winter  Seafon. 

The  3d  Sort  rifes  with  a  weak  (lirubby  Stalk,  about 
four  Feet  high,  fending  out  lateral  Branches  covered  with 
a  whitiih  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  Leaves  placed  in  Clu- 
fters  without  Order  ;  thefe  are  ftiff,  of  the  Confidence 
aqd  Colour  of  the  Butchers  Broom  but  are  narrower,  and 
run  out  to  a  longer  Point.  Between  thefe  Clufters  of 
Leaves  the  Flowers  come  out  in  loofe  Bunches,  thefe 
have  a  great  Number  of  yellowifh  Stamina,  included  in 
a  three  leaved  Ernpalement.  We  have  only  the  male 
Plant  of  this  Sort,  which  is  very  difficult  to  propagate, 
fo  is  very  rare  in  Europe  at  prefent. 

■  This  Plant  is  tenderer  than  either  of  the  former  Sorts ; 
fo  fhould  be  placed  in  a  good  w'arm  Green-houfe  in  Win¬ 
ter,  and  during  that  Seafon,  they  muft  have  but  little 
Water.  In  the  Summer  they  may  be  expofed  to  the 
open  Air  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  but  they  fhould  not 
remain  abroad  too  late  in  the  Autumn  ;  for  if  there 
fhould  be  much  Rain  at  that  Seafon,  it  would  endanger 
thefe  Plants,  if  they  are  expofed  to  it. 
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CLINOPODIUM.  fin.  Gen.  Plant.  644.  Tourn. 
Jnjl.  R.  H.  194.  Tab.  92.  Field  Bafil. 

The  C baraElcrs  are. 

It  bath  an  Involucrum  cut  into  many  Parts ,  and  is  the 
Length  of  the  Empalement ,  upon  which  the  Whorls  ft.  The 
Etnpalement  is  of  one  Leaf  with  a  cylindrical  Tube  divided 
into  two  Lips  ;  the  upper  Lip  is  broad ,  trifid ,  acute ,  and 
refiexed  ;  the  under  Lip  is  cut  into  two  narrow  Segments , 
which  turn  inward.  The  Flower  is  of  the  Lip  Kind ,  with 
a  fhort  Tube  enlarging  to  the  Mouth  ;  the  upper  Lip  is 
ere  A,  concave ,  indented  at  the  Top,  and  obtufe  ;  the  under 
Lip  is  trifid  and  obtufe ,  the  middle  Segment  being  broad  and 
indented.  It  bath  four  Stamina  under  the  upper  Lip ,  two 
of  which  are  Jhorter  than  the  other ,  they  are  terminated  by 
roundifh  Summits  ;  in  the  Center  is  fituated  the  quadripar¬ 
tite  Germen ,  fupporting  a  fletider  Style  the  Length  of  the 
Stamina ,  crowned  by  a  fingle  compreffed  Stigma.  The 
Germen  become  four  oval  Seeds  fbut  up  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Clinopodium  capitulis  fubrotundis,hifpidis,  brac- 
teis  fetaceis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  587.  Field  Bafil  with  roundifh 
prickly  Heads*  and  briflly  Bradlea.  This  is  the  Clino¬ 
podium  Origano fimile ,  elatius ,  rnajore fore.  C.  B.  P.  225. 
Common  Englijh  Field  Bafil. 

2.  Clinopodium  Mentha  folio  incanum ,  IA  odoratum. 
Hort.  Elth.  87.  Hoary  fweet  fmelling  Field  Bafil  with  a 
Mint  Leaf. 

3.  Clinopodium  rugofum ,  capitulis  fcabiofa.  Hort. 
Elth.  88.  Rough  Field  Bafil  with  Heads  like  the  Scabious. 

4.  Clinopodium  Americanutn  humile,  foliis  rugofio- 
ribus.  Dale.  Low  American  Field  Bafil  with  rougher 
Leaves. 

5.  Clinopodium  Americanum ,  ere  A  urn,  non  ramofum 
foliis  longioribus ,  internodiis  longijjimis.  Dale.  American 
Field  Bafil  with  upright  unbranching  Stalks,  longer 
Leaves,  and  the  Joints  at  a  very  great  Diftance. 

6.  Clinopodium  /Egyptiacum ■,  vulgar i fimile  Dill. 
A Egyptian  Field  Bafil  like  the  common. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  by  the  Side  of  Fledges, 
and  in  Thickets,  in  moft  Parts  of  England ;  this  hath  a 
perennial  fibrous  Root,  which  fends  up  feveral  ftiff  fquare 
Stalks,  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  which- fend  out  a  few  late¬ 
ral  Branches  toward  the  Top,  garnifhed  with  oval  hairy 
Leaves,  placed  by  Pairs,  oppofite  ;  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks  the  Flowers  come  out  in  round  Whorls,  or 
Heads ;  one  of  thefe  terminate  the  Stalk,  and  there  is 
generally  another  which  furrounds  the  Stalk  at  the  Joint 
next  below  it.  The  Flowers  are  fometimes  purple,  at 
others  white,  for  they  vary  from  one  Colour  to  the 
other,  when  they  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  fo  that  both 
Colours  are  found  naturally  in  the  Fields.  The  Whorls 
(or  Heads)  grow  very  dole,  and  each  Foot  Stalk  fuftains 
feveral  Flowers,  each  Flower  hath  a  tubular  Empalc- 
ment,  which  ends  in  five  fharp  Points,  which  ftand  eredt ; 
at  the  Bafe  of  the  Empalement  ftand' two' briftly  Spines, 
which  Linnaus  terms  the  Bradteae  ;  thefe  ftand  almoft 
horizontal  under  the  Empalement.  The  Flower  is  of 
the  labiated,  or  Lip  Kind,  according  to  Ray,  bee.  which 
is  now  flyled  Ringent,  or  Grining,  from  the  Likenefs 
of  the  upper  Part  to  the  Mouth,  or  Chaps  of  Animals. 
The  upper  Lip  is  broad  and  trifid,  but  the  under  is  cut 
into  2  narrow  Segments  ;  each  Flower  is  fucceeded  by  4 
naked  Seeds,  fitting  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Empalement. 
It  flowers  in  June.. 
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The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Pen ttfyhania  and  Ca~ 
rolina ,  from  both  thefe  Countries  I  have  received  the 
Seeds ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  fends  up  many 
fquare  Stalks  about  2  Feet  high,  which  put  out  a  few 
fhort  Side  Branches  toward  the  upper  Part  ;  thefe  are 
garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  about  the  Size  of 
thofe  of  Water  Mint,  {landing  by  Pairs  oppofite,  clofe 
to  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  hoary,  and  foft  to  the  Touch, 
and  have  a  ftrong  Odour,  between  that  of  Marjoram 
and  Bafil.  The  upper  Surface  of  the  Leaves  are  of  a 
pale  green,  but  their  under  Side  is  hoary  and  woolly,  and 
they  are  flightly  indented  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers 
grow  in  flat  fmooth  Whorls  round  the  Stalks,  each 
Stalk  hath  generally  three  of  thefe  Whorls,  the  upper 
which  terminates  the  Stalk  being  fmaller,  the  two  other 
increafing,  fo  that  the  lower  is  the  greateft.  The 
Flowers  are  of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  and  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  iff  Sort,  but  the  Stamina- of  this  ftand  out 
beyond  the  Petal,  and  the  Braclese  at  the  Bafe  of  the 
Empalement  are  large,  Spear-fhaped,  and  indented  on 
their  Sides.  This  Plant  is  called  Snake-weed  in  fome 
Parts  of  America,  fuppofing  it  a  Remedy  for  the  Bite  of 
Rattle  Snakes.  It  flowers  in  July'm  England. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Dale  ;  this  hath  a 
perennial  Root,  which  fends  up  feveral  fquare  Stalks, 
clofely  covered  with  brownifh  Hairs ;  thefe  rife  between 
2  and  3-  Feet  high,  they  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves, 
which  are  very  unequal  in  their  Size,  thofe  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  and  alfo  toward  the  Top  being  above  3  Inches  long, 
and  one  Inch  and  a  Quarter  broad,  whereas  thofe  in  other* 
Parts  of  the  Stalk,  are  not  half  fo  large  ;  thefe  are  rough 
on  their  upper  Side,  hairy  below,  fawed  on  their  Edges, 
and  ftand  oppofite  by  Pairs  :  All  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Stalk,  but  immediately  below  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Flower  Heads,  there  are  3  large  Leaves  {landing  round  the 
Stalks ;  between  thefe  arife  2  flender  hairy  Foot  Stalks, 
about  3  Inches  long,  one  on  each  Side  the  Stalk  ;  thefe 
fuftain  fmall  Heads  of  FLowers,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
Scabious;  -they  are  white,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
other  but  fmaller,  the  Bradtese  immediately  under  the 
Empalement,  fpread  out  like  Rays.  This  Plant  flowers 
in  September  in  this  Country. 

The  Seeds  of  the  4th  Sort  were  ffcnt  me  from  Caro¬ 
lina  ;  this  hath  fome  Appearance  of  our  common  Sort, 
hut  the  Stalks  do  not  growmore  than  half  fo  high,  and 
divide  into  many  long  Side  Branches  ;  the  Leaves  are 
fmaller  and  rougher,  and  the  Whorls  of  Flowers  are 
produced  half  the  Length  of  the  Branches  whereas 
the  common  Sort  hath  rarely  more  than  two;  the  Bracfea 
at  the  Bafe  of  the  Empalement  is  alfo  much  longer.  This 
flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and  hath  a  perennial  Root. 

The  5th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Carolina  ;  this  hath  a 
perennial  Root,  which  fends  up  ftrait  hairy  Stalks,  which 
are  almoft  round  ;  the  Joints  of  thefe  are  four  or  five 
Inches  afunder,  at  each  of  thefe  come  out  two  oblong 
Leaves,  hairy  on  their  under  Side,  Handing  upon  fhort 
Foot  Stalks;  a-t  the  Bottom  of  thefe  come  out  omeach 
Side,  a  flender  Branch,  Half  an  Inch  long,  having  two 
or  four  fmall  Leaves,  fhaped  like  the  other.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Whorls,  Handing  thinly; 
thefe  are  white,  and  the  Bradteac  are  longer  than  tfye  Era- 
palement,.  This  flowers  in  Augujl. 
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The  6th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  Egypt,  from  whence  the 
Seeds  were  fent  to  Europe ,  and  the  Plants  have  for  fome 
Years  part  grown  in  many  curious  Gardens.  It  hath  a 
perennial  Root,  but  annual  Stalks  which  grow  a  Foot 
and  a  half  high.  Thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves, 
having  many  tranfverfe  deep  Furrows,  and  are  of  a  dark 
green  Colour,  placed  oppofite,  at  about  five  or  fix  Inches 
afunder.  There  are  commonly  two  or  four  Side  Branches 
from  the  main  Stems,  produced  toward  the  Bottom  ; 
and  the  Whorls  of  Flowers  are  produced  at  every  Joint 
toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks  :  Thefe  are  pretty 
large  and  hairy.  The  Flowers  are  fomewhat  larger  than 
thole  of  the  common  Field  Bal'd,  and  are  of  a  deeper 
Colour,  firetching  a  little  more  out  of  the  Empalement. 
The  Leaves  of  this  have  at  firft  Sight  much  the  fame 
Appearance  j  but  when  obferved  with  Attention,  the 
Difference  is  foon  obferved  :  But  the  greatefi  confifts  in 
the  Leaves  and  Whorls  of  Flowers  being  placed  at  a 
greater  Diftance,  and  the  Stalks  growing  fparfedly  in 
this  Species ;  nor  do  the  Plants  continue  fo  long  as  thofe 
of  the  common  Sort. 

This  flowers  in  June,  commonly  2  or  3  Weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  common  Field,  Bafil,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  \n  Sep¬ 
tember  \  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will 
come  up  in  Autumn  ;  and  if  the  Winter  proves  favour¬ 
able,  wall  live  in  the  open  Air,  provided  they  grow  on  a 
dry  Soil ;  but  in  moift  Ground  they  are  frequently  de- 
firoyed,  efpecially  when  the  Plants  are  young. 

This  Plant  approaches  near  to  the  Clinopodium  Orien¬ 
tals  Origan:,  folio,  flore  minima.  Fourn .  Coral .  12.  But 
by  comparing  this  with  a  Specimen  of  that  Sort  from 
the  Paris  Garden,  I  find  the  Leaves  of  that  are  fmooth- 
er,  and  placed  much  nearer  together  on  the  Stalks  than 
thofe  of  this  Sort,  and  the  Flowers  are  fmaller  ;  fo  that 
it  may  be  deemed  a  difiinT  Species,  as  thefe  Differences 
are  permanent,  and  do  not  alter  in  any  of  the  Plants 
which  arife  from  the  Seeds. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  and  by 
parting  their  Roots,  the  latter  is  generally  pradtifed  in 
England,  becaufe  few  of  the  Sorts  perfect  Seeds  here. 
The  befi  Time  to  part  and  tranfplant  their  Roots  is  in 
Autumn;  if  thefe  are  planted  in  a  dry  Soil,  they  are  all 
except  the  third  Sort,  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the 
open  Air  in  England,  and  require  no  Care  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  Weeds  ;  every  other  Year  they  may 
be  parted  and  tranfplanted. 

The  3d  Sort  mud  be  planted  in  Pots,  and  in  Winter 
flickered  under  a  Frame,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  free 
Air  in  mild  Weather,  but  fcreened  from  Froft. 

CLITORIA  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  796.  Fernatea.  7 ourn. 
Adi.  Reg,  170 6.  Clitor ins.  Dill.  Hort.  Eltb.  7 6.  We 
have  no  EngliJJj  Title  for  this  Plant. 

The  Characters  are, 

7 "be  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
which  is  tubular,  eredl,  and  indented  in  five  Parts  at  the 
Fop.  Phe  Flovuer  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind,  having  a  larc  e 
fpreading  Standard,  eredi  and  indented  at  the  Fop  ;  the 
two  IVings  are  oblong ,  obtufe,  and  fhorter  than  the  Stand¬ 
ard,  which  is  clofed.  Fhe  Keel  is  fhorter  than  the  Wings  ; 
it  is  roundifh  and  hooked.  It  hath  10  Stamina,  9  of  which 
are  joined,  and  one  flands  feparate,  which  are  terminated 
by Jingle  Summits  ;  in  the  Center  is  an  oblong  Ger men,  f up- 
porting  a  rflng  Style,  crowned  by  an  obtuje  Stigma.  Fhe 


Ger  men  becomes  a  long  narrow  compreffed  Pod,  with  one 
Cell ,  opening  with  two  Valves,  inclofmg  Jeveral  Kidney - 
Jhaped  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cli  r  o  KlAfoliis  pinnatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  360.  Clitoria 
with  winged  Leaves.  This  is  the  Fernatea  flore  fimplici 
cceruleo.  Fourn.  Fernatea  with  a  Angle  blue  Flower. 

2.  CLITORIA/0///V  ternatis,  calycibus  campanulatis  Jo- 
litariis.  Hort.  Upfal.  215.  Clitoria  with  trifoliate  Leaves, 
and  a  Angle  Flower  with  a  Bell-fhaped  Empalement. 
This  is  the  Planta  leguminofa  Braflliana ,  Phafeoli flore, 

flore  purpurea  maxima ,  Brcyn.  Cent.  78.  Fab.  32.  Le¬ 
guminous  Plant  of  Brafll  with  a  Kidney-bean  Flower, 
which  is  large,  and  of  a  purple  Colour. 

3.  CtiTOKiAfoliis  ternatis,  calycibus  campanulatis  ge- 
tninis.  Flor.  Virg.  83.  Three  leaved  Clitoria  with  two 
Flowers  joined,  whofe  Empalements  are  Bell-fhaped. 
This  is  the  Clitorius  triflolius  flore  minore  cceruleo.  Hort. 
Eltb.  Three  leaved  Clitorius  with  a  finalier  blue  Flower. 

4.  Clitoria  floliis  ternatis,  calycibus  cylindricis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  753.  Clitoria  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  and  cy¬ 
lindrical  Empalements  to  the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Cli¬ 
torius  Marianus  triflolius  flubtus  glaucis.  Pet.  Hart.  Sice. 
243.  Three  leaved  Clitorius  of  Maryland ,  whofe  Leaves 
are  of  a  Sea  green  on  their  under  Side. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India ,  the  Seeds  were 
firft  brought  to  Europe  from  Fernate ,  one  of  the  Mo¬ 
lucca  Iflands,  which  induced  Dr.  Fournefort  to  give  it  the 
Title  of  Fernatea.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white 
Flowers,  and  another  with  large  blue  Flowers,  which 
make  a  fine  Appearance.  The  Seeds  which  I  received 
of  the  latter,  produced  Plants  with  very  double  Flowers, 
without  the  leaft  Variation,  but  thefe  Plants  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  Pods  here. 

This  rifes  4  or  5  Feet  high,  with  a  twining  herbaceous 
Stalk,  like  the  Kidney-bean,  and  requires  Support ;  in 
the  Places  where  it  grows  naturally,  it  twifts  about  the 
neighbouring  Plants ;  the  Stalks  are  garnifhed  with 
winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  two  or  three  Pair  of  Lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  of  a  beautiful  green, 
and  placed  alternate  on  the  Stalks  ;  from  the  Appendages 
of  the  Leaves,  come  out  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  ; 
each  of  thefe  is  encompaffed  by  two  very  fine  Leaves 
about  the  Middle,  where  they  are  bent,  fuftaining  a  very 
large  gaping  beautiful  Flower,  whofe  bottom  Part  feems 
as  if  growing  to  the  'I'op. 

The  Flowers  have  a  green  membranaceous  'Empale¬ 
ment,  which  is  cut  into  five  Parts.  The  Standard  of  the 
Flowers  is  large,  and  is  fpread  open  very  wide,  and  the 
Flowers  are  of  fo  deep  a  blue  Colour,  as  to  ftain  Paper, 
after  having  been  many  Years  dried,  almoft  as  blue  as 
Indigo  ;  thefe  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  long  {lender 
Pods,  containing  fevcral  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  th c  Braflls,  fioni 
whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  to  Europe-,  this  hath  a 
twining  Stalk  like  the  former,  which  rifes  5  or  6  Feet 
high,  and  is  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with  one  trifoliate 
Leaf,  Handing  upon  a  long  Foot  Stalk.  The  Flowers 
come  out  fingly  from  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Leaves, 
Handing  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  en- 
compafied  about  the  Middle  with  two  fmall  oval  Leaves; 
the  Flowers  are  very  large,  the  Standard  being  much 
broader  than  that  of  the  firft  Sort,  and  the  two  Wings 
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are  larger;  the  Flowers  are  of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  fo 
make  a  fine  Appearance.  The  Flowers  appear  in  July, 
and  in  warm  Seafons  the  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Autumn, 
foon  after  which  the  Plants  decay. 

There  is  one  with  a  double  Flower  of  this  Sort,  which 
I  raifed  in  the  Cbelfca  Garden  fome  Years  pall,  from 
Seeds  fent  me  from  India,  but  the  Plants  did  not  produce 
Seeds  here,  and  being  annual,  the  Sort  was  loft.  The 
Flowers  of  this  were  very  beautiful. 

The  Seeds  of  the  3d  Sort  were  fent  me  from  the  Ba¬ 
hama  Iflands ;  this  fends  out  from  the  Root  2  or  3  flender 
twining  Stalks,  which  rife  to  the  Height  of  6  or  7  Feet,' 
and  are  garnifhcd  at  each  Joint  with  one  trifoliate  Leaf, 
whofe  Lobes  are  oblong,  and  pointed.  At  the  oppofite 
Side  of  the  Stalk,  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Flower  arifes, 
which  is  little  more  than  an  Inch  long,  naked,  and  fuflains 
a  fingle  Flower,  of  a  purple  Colour  within,  but  of  a 
greenifh  white  on  the  Outfide,  not  half  fo  large  as  either 
of  the  former.  Thefe  Flowers  are'  each  fucceedcd  by 
long,  llender,  compreffed  Pods,  ending  in  a  Point,  which 
contain  one  Row  of  roundifh  Kidney-ihaped  Seeds.  This 
Sort  flowers  in  July  and  Augufl,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Autunff). 

The  Seeds  of  the  4th  Sort,  were  fent  me  from  Caro¬ 
lina,  where  the  Plants  grow  naturally.  This  rifes  with 
a  twining  weak  Stalk  about  5  Feet  high,  and  is  garnifhed 
with  trifoliate  Leaves  like  the  former,  whofe  Lobes  are 
narrower,  and  of  a  grayifh  Colour  on  their  under  Side  ; 
the  Flowers  come  out  by  Pairs  on  the  Foot  Stalks,  and 
their.  Empalements  are  cylindrical:  The  Flowers  are 
fmall,  and  of  a  pale  blue  Colour  within,  but  of  a  dirty 
■white  on  the  Outfide.  This  flowers  in  Augufl,  but  rarely 
ripens  any  Seeds  in  England. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  annual  with  us  in  England,  fo  that 
unlefs  the  Seeds  ripen,  the  Species  are  loft  ;  as  the  two 
Sorts  with  double  Flowers,  have  not  formed  any  Pods  in 
this  Country,  fo  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  Seeds  of  thefe  mull  be  procured  from  the 
Countries  where  they  naturally  grow.  Indeed  thefe  are 
fuppofed  to  be  only  Varieties,  which  accidentally  arife 
from  the  fingle  :  If  this  be  true,  I  cannot  account  for  the 
Succefs  of  thofe  Plants  which  grew  at  Chelfea,  for  they 
were  all  of  the  fame  double  Kind,  without  the  leaft  Va¬ 
riation  :  And  this  was  not  from  a  fingle  Experiment,  but 
in  three  different  Years  when  I  received  the  Seeds,  the 
Plants  did  all  of  them  produce  double  Flowers. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  muff  be  fown  upon  a  good 
hot  Bed  early  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  two 
Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each 
planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  frefli  Earth  and 
plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to 
fhade  them  till  they  have  taken  frefh  Root,  and  refrefh 
them  with  Water  as  they  may  require  it.  Arter  they  are 
well  rooted  in  the  Pots,  they  muft  have  Air  every  Day 
iri  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  to  prevent 
their  drawing  up  weak  ;  their  Waterings  fhould  be  re¬ 
peated  two  or  three  times  a  Week,  a  little  each  time. 
As  thefe  Plants  have  climbing  Stalks,  they  will  foon  grow 
too  tall  to  remain  under  common  Frames,  therefore  they 
muft  then  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  in  the 
Bark  Bed  ;  but  if  their  Roots  have  filled  the  Pots,  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  larger  ;  and  afterward  they  muft 
be  treated  as  other  Plants  from  the  fame  Countries, 


CLUSIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  577.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen. 
23.  Pab.  20.  The  Balfam  Tree. 

The  Chambers  are, 

'The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement ,  compofed  of 
5  roundifh  concave  Leaves  which  fpread  open  ;  it  bath  5 
large  roundifh  concave  fpreading  Petals.  In  the  Bottom  is 
fituated  a  globular  NeClarium,  including  the  Germen ,  which 
is  pervious  at  Top,  from  which  Place  the  Stigma  arifes. 
It  hath  a  great  Number  of  ftngle  Stamina,  which  are 
fhorter  than  the  Petals ,  and  terminated  by  ftngle  Summits  ; 
the  oblong  oval  Germen  is  terminated  by  a  plain  Star-like 
Stigma  with  6  obtufe  Indentures.  The  Germen  becomes  an 
oval  Capfuls  with  6  Furrows,  and  6  Cells,  opening  with  6 
Valves,  which  fpread  in  Form  of  a  Star,  including  many 
angular  Seeds  fixed  to  a  Column,  jurrounded  with  Pulp . 

Th  f  Species  are, 

1.  Clusi  a  foiiis  crafts fiubrotundis  nitidis,  caule  arboreo. 
Clufia  with  thick  fhining  roundifh  Leaves,  and  a  Tree¬ 
like  Stalk.  T'his  is  the  Terebinthus  folio,  fingulari,  non 
alato ,  rot  undo, fucculento  flore  pallid e  luteo.  Sloan.  Hifi. 
Jam.  2.  p.  97.  Turpentine  Tree  with  a  fingle  round 
fucculent  Leaf,  and  a  palifh  yellow  Flower,  commonly 
called  Balfam  Tree  in  America. 

2.  Clusia  foliis  venofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  510.  Clufia 
with  veined  Leaves.  This  is  the  Clufia  flore  rofeo  minor, 
frit  flu  flaveficente.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  2.  Leffer  Clufia  with 

a  fmaller  Rofe  Flower,  and  a  yellowifh  Fruit. 

There  are  two  or  three  Varieties  of  the  firft  Sort, 
which  differ  in  the  Size  and  Colour  of  their  Flowers  and 
Fruit ;  one  hath  a  white  Flower  and  fcarlet  .Fruit,  ano¬ 
ther  bath  a  Rofe  Flower  and  a  greenifh  Fruit ;  and  a  third 
hath  a  yellow  Fruit  :  But  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  only 
feminal  Variations;  though  Plumier  has  enumerated 
them  as  diftindf  Species,  but  as  the  Plants  have  not  flow¬ 
ered  in  England,  1  can  give  no  particular  Account  of  their 
Difference,  the  fingular  Beauty  of  the  Leaves,  renders  it 
worthy  of  a  Place  in  every  Colledtion  of  rare  Plants. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  pretty  common  in  the  Britifh  Iflands 
of  America ,  where  the  Trees  grow  to  the  Height  of  20 
Feet,  and  fhoot  out  many  Branches  on  every  Side,  fur- 
nifhed  with  thick  round  fucculent  Leaves  placed  oppofite 
by  Pairs.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Ends  of  the 
Branches,  each  having  a  thick  fucculent  Cover  :  •  Thefe 
Flowers  are  of  different  Colours  in  different  Plants,  fome 
being  red,  others  yellow,  fome  white,  and  fome  green  : 
After  the  Flowers  are  paft,  they  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
Fruit,  which  are  alfo  of  different  Colours  in  different 
Plants :  From  every  Part  of  thefe  Trees  there  exudes  a 
Sort  of  Turpentine,  which  is  called  in  the  JVefi  Indies 
Hog-gum  ;  becaufe  they  fay,  that,  when  any  of  the  wild 
Hogs  are  wounded  they  repair  to  thefe  Trees,  and  rub 
their  wounded  Parts  againft  the  Stems,  till  they  have 
anointed  themfelves  with  this  Turpentine,  which  heals 
their  Wounds  :  The  Turpentine  of  thefe  Trees  is  greatly 
recommended  for  the  Cure  of  Sciaticas,  by  fpreading  it  on 
a  Cloth,  and  applying  it  as  a  Piafter  to  the  Part  affected. 

Thefe  Plants  are  at  prefent  very  rare  in  Europe :  There 
were  fome  Years  ago  fome  fine  Plants  in  the  Garden  of 
Mr.  Parker,  near  Croydon  in  Surry  ;  thefe  were  brought 
over  growing  in  Tubs  of  Earth  from  Barbadoes,  which  is 
the  bell:  Method  of  procuring  them  ;  for  the  Seeds  feldom 
fucceed  ;  and  the  young  Plants  grow  fo  flowly,  as  not  to 
make  any  Figure  in  fome  Years;  in  bringing  over  the 
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Plants,  great  Care  fliculd  be  had,  that  they  do  not  receive 
much  Wet ;  for  as  they  have  very  fuccuient  Stems, 
Moidure  will  caufe  them  to  rot. 

As  thefe  Plants  are  tender  ;  fo  they  mud  be  condantly 
"kept  in  the  Stove,  otherwife  they  will  not  live  through 
the  Winter  in  England ;  they  mult  alfo  be  watered  very 
fparingly,  efpecially  in  Winter  ;  for  thefe  Plants  naturally 
grow  in  thole  Parts  of  the  Iflands,  where  it  feldom  rains  ; 
therefore  they  cannot  bear  much  Moiiture. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which  mult 
belaid  to  dry  after  they  are  cut  from  the  Plants  for 
ten  Days  or  a  Fortnight,  that  the  wounded  Part  may  be 
healed  over,  otherwife  they  will  rot :  When  the  Cut¬ 
tings  are  planted,  ihe  Pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  hot 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  and  now  and  then  gently  refrefhed 
with  Water  :  The  belt  Time  for  planting  thefe  Cuttings 
is  in  July,  that  they  may  be  well  rooted  before  the  cold 
Weather  comes  on  in  Autumn.  In  Winter  they  may 
be  placed  on  Stands  in  the  dry  Stove  ;  but  if  in  Summer 
they  are  plunged  into  the  Tan-Bed,  they  will  make 
great  Progrefs,  and  their  Leaves  will  be  large,  in  which 
c.onfids  their  greatell  Beauty. 

The  2d  Sort  was  difeovered  growing  naturally  at 
Camptacby,  from  whence  I  received  fome  dried  Samples 
and  Seeds  :  This  hath  very  large  oval  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  ending  in  Points,  placed  alternate  on  the  Branches, 
and  have  feveral  Ribs,  which  go  off  from  the  Mid-rib 
alternate,  rifing  upward  to  the  Sides  of  the  Leaves ;  and 
alfo  a  great  Number  of  fmall  Veins  running  horizontally 
between  thefe  Ribs.  The  Borders  of  the  Leaves  are 
fawed,  and  their  under  Sides  of  a  ihining  brown  Colour. 
The  Branches  are  covered  with  a  woolly  Dowrn,  and  the 
Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the 
Shoots  ;  thefe  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sort, 
and  are  of  a  Rofe  Colour.  This  Tree  rifes  to  the  Pleight 
of  20  Feet ;  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds  which  mud  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Countries  where  the  Trees  naturally 
grow,  for  there  can  be  little  Hopes  of  obtaining  any  of 
the  Seeds  in  Europe.  The  Plants  arc  tender,  fo  mud  be 
placed  in  the  Tan  Bed  of  the  Bark  Stove,  otherwife  they 
will  not  thrive  in  this  Country;  and  they  mud  be  treated 
as  is  diredted  for  other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame 
Countries. 

CLUTIA.  This  Genus  of  Plants  was  condituled  by 
the  learned  Dr.  Boerhaave,  in  Honour  of  Augerius  Gluts, 
a  curious  Botanid. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  Plants.  ' The  male 
Flowers  have  a  large  fpreading  Empalement ,  compofed  of 
5  oval  concave  Leaves ,  they  have  5  Pleart-ffaped  Petals 
which  are  fforter  than  the  Empalement  and  fpread  open. 
They  have  5  exterior  NeCiariums  fituated  in  a  Circle  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Petals  ;  and  5  interior  which  are  fituated 
within  the  other ,  and  have  fmall  Apices  with  a  mellous  Li¬ 
quor.  cThey  have  5  Stamina  fituated  in  the  Middle  oj  the 
Style ,  which  fpread  horizontally  ■  and  are  terminated  by 
roundiff  Summits  :  Thefe  have  no  Germen ,  but  a  long  trun¬ 
cated  Style  in  the  Middle  of  the  Stamina.  The  female 
Flowers  have  permanent  Empalements ,  and  Petals  like  thofe 
tf  the  male,  thefe  have  5  double  exterior  NcClariums ,  but 
710  interior ,  they  have  a  round!  fo  Germen  fupporting  three 
bifid  reflexed  Styles,  the  Length  of  the  Petals,  crowned  by  ob- 
tufe  Stigmas ;  the  Germen  becomes  a  globular  Capfule  with 
fix  Furrows ,  and  three  Cells }  each  containing  a  ftngle  Seed, 


The  Species  are, 

1.  Clutia  foliis  J'effilibus  laneeolatis  Hort.  Cliff.  50®. 
Clutia  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the 
Stalks.  This  is  the  Alaternoides  Africanatelephii  legitimi 
imperati  foliis  Hort.  Amfl.  2.  p.  2.  African  Badard  Ala- 
ternus  with  Leaves  like  the  true  Orpine  of  Imperatus. 

2.  Clutia  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis  ,fioribus  later  alibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1042.  Clutia  u-ith  oval  entire  Leaves,  and 
Flowers  growing  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches.  This 
is  the  Prut  ex  uEthiopicus,  portulacee  folio,  fore-  ex  albo  vi¬ 
ce  f  cent  t.  Hort.  Arhft.  1.  p.  177.  Ethiopian  Shrub  with  a 
Purdain  Leaf  and  a  greenidi  Flower  inclining  to  white. 

3  Clutia  foliis  cordato  laneeolatis.  Flor.  Zeyl,  Clutia 
with  Heart-formed  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Rteinus  dulcis  arborefeens  Americanus ,  populnea  fronde  ar- 
gentea.  Pluk.  Aim.  321.  Sweet  Treelike  American  Rici- 
nus  with  filvery  Poplar  Leaves. 

4.  Clu  t  1  a  foliis  laneeolatis  acutis  integerritnis petiolatis° 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1042.  Clutia  with  entire  Spear-fhaped 
pointed  Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Rici- 
noides  Auleagni  folio  Catejb.  Car..  Vol.  2.  p.  36,  Badard 
Ricinus  with  a  wild  Olive  Leaf. 

The  two  fird  Sorts  are  Natives  of  Africa,  from  whence 
they  were  brought  to  fome  curious  Gardens  in  Holland , 
and  have  fince  been  communicated  to  mod  of  the  Bota- 
nick  Gardens  in  Europe.  The  fird  Sort  with  female 
Flowers  has  been  long  an  Inhabitant  of  fome  curious 
Gardens  in  England ;  but  that  with  male  Flowers  I  have 
lately  received,  with  many  other  rare  Plants,  from  Dr. 
Job  Bajler,  F.  R.  S.  of  Zirkzee  in  Holland. 

The  fecond  Sort  has  alfo  been  fome  Years  in  the  Eng- 
Ufh  Gardens,  and  was  ranged  in  the  Genus  of  Alaterno¬ 
ides,  under  which  Title  it  has  been  well  figured  by  Dr. 
Commelin  in  the  Hortus  Amfielodamenfts ;  but  we  have 
not  the  two  Sorts  of  this  in  England  at  prefent.  As  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  that  which  is  in  the  Englifh 
Gardens  is  the  female. 

The  id  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  6  or  8  Feet 
high,  putting  out  many  Side  Branches  which  grow  eredt, 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  Spear-fhaped  Leaves; 
placed  alternate,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches :  They  are 
of  a  grayidi  Colour  and  entire.  The  Flowers  come  out 
from  the  Joints,  at  the  fetting  on  of  the"Leaves ;  toward 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches  thefe  are  fmall  and  of  a 
greenifh  white  ;  they  appear  in  June,  July,  and  Augujf, 
but  being  fmall  make  no  great  Appearance. 

The  2d  Sort  rifes  about  the  fame  Height  with  the  id, 
but  hath  a  dronger  Stem,  the  Branches  are  garnifhed 
with  oval  Leaves,  which  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  id  Sort  and  they  dand  upon  Foot  Stalks  which  are 
an  Inch  long,  thefe  are  of  a  Sea-green,  and  entire,  the 
Flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  id  Sort  in  Shape  and  Co¬ 
lour  ;  but  thofe  on  the  male  Plants  are  fmaller,  and  grow 
clofer  together  than  thofe  of  the  female ;  but  both  are 
fudained  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  Thefe  Flowers  appear 
at  the  fame  Time  as  thofe  of  the  id  Sort,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn.  I  have  raifed  feveral  of  thefe  Plants 
from  Seeds,  which  have  all  proved  female,  the  fame  as 
the  parent  Plant. 

Thefe  Plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  Cuttings  during 
any  of  the  Summer  Months  :  If  the  Cuttings  are  planted 
in  fmall  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed, 
and  lhaded  from  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  in  the  Middle  of  the 
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Day,  they  will  Toon  take  Root,  and  fhould  then  be  inured 
to  the  open  Air,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  very  weak  : 
And  afterward  thefe  Plants  may  be  each  put  into  a  fepa- 
rate  fmall  Pot,  and  placed  in  a  flickered  Situation,  where 
they  may  remain  until  the  Middle  of  October,  or  later, 
if  the  Weather  continues  mild,  when  they  fhottld  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Green-houfe,  and  placed  where  they  may 
have  the  free  Air  in  mild  Weather;  tor  they  only  re¬ 
quire  to  be  protected  from  Froft,  therefore  require  no 
Warmth  in  Winter  ;  but  if  the  Green-houfe  is  {hut  up 
too  clofe,  or  the  Plants  are  much  {haded  by  others,  the 
tender  Shoots  are  fubjedt  to  grow  mouldy,  which  deftroys 
more  of  thefe  Plants  than  the  Cold  :  In  Summer  they 
mud;  be  placed  abroad,  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  with 
other  hardy  exotick  Plants. 

As  thefe  Plants  are  always  green,  they  look  well  in  the 
Green-houfe  during  the  Winter-Seafon,  and  in  Summer 
when  they  are  placed  in  the  open  Air,  with  other  exotick 
Plants,  they  make  a  pretty  Variety. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India.  This  rifes  with 
an  upright  {hrubby  Stalk,  not  more  than  3  or  4  Feet  in 
England ;  but  in  the  Places  where  it  grows  naturally,  it 
rifes  upward  of  20  Feet  high,  and  fends  out  many 
Branches  at  the  Top,  fo  as  to  form  a  large  fpreading 
Head  :  The  Branches  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves,  ihaped 
like  thofe  of  the  black  Poplar,  which  are  of  a  lucid  green, 
and  are  placed  alternate  Handing  upon  tender  Foot  Stalks. 
As  thefe  Plants  have  not  yet  flowered  in  England,  I  can 
give  no  Account  of  them,  but  the  Seed  Veflels  are  very 
like  thofe  of  the  2d  Sort. 

This  Plant  will  live  through  the  Winter  in  an  airy 
Glafs  Cafe,  without  artificial  Heat,  but  in  that  Situation, 
they  fhould  have  very  little  water  in  winter  ;  tor  the 
Plants  abound  with  a  milky  Juice  like  the  Euphorbia,  fo 
mud:  at  no  Seafon  of  the  Year  have  too  much  Wet.  If 
thefe  Plants,  when  young,  are  placed  in  a  very  moderate 
Warmth  in  Winter,  it  will  greatly  forward  their 
Growth,  but  they  muff  not  have  too  much  Heat,  for 
that  will  force  them  too  much ;  and  when  the  Plants  have 
obtained  Strength,  they  may  be  treated  more  hardily. 
This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings  during  the 
Summer  Seafon  ;  but  the  Cuttings  fhould  be  laid  in  a  dry 
Place  for  a  few  Days,  when  they  are  taken  from  the 
old  Plants ;  that  their  wounded  Parts  may  dry  and  be 
healed  over,  before  they  are  planted.  Thefe  muff  be 
planted  in  fmall  Pots,  filled  with  light  Tandy  F.arth,  and 
plunged  info  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark  ;  and 
if  the  Seafon  is  very  warm,  the  Glades  fhould  be  {haded 
in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  and  raifed  up  to  admit  frefh  Air 
to  the  Cuttings  every  Day,  thefe  muff  be  very  fparingly 
watered,  for  much  Wet  will  caufe  them  to  rot.  When 
they  have  taken  Root,  and  begin  to  flioot,  they  muff  have 
a  greater  Share  of  Air,  and  by  Degrees  inured  to  the  open 
Air ;  when  their  Roots  have  filled  the  Pots,  they  fhould 
be  carefully  parted,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  Pot, 
of  the  fame  light  Tandy  Earth  ;  then  they  fhould  he 
placed  on  the  back  Part  of  the  Stove,  behind  the  other 
Plants,  where  they  may  be  fereened  from  the  Sun,  till 
they  have  taken  frefh  Root,  after  which  they  may  be 
brought  forward  and  expofed  gradually  to  the  open  Air. 
In  the  Summer  they  fhould  have  free  Air  conftantly  in 
warm  Weather,  but  they  mufl  be  fereened  from  heavy 
Rain,  and  in  Winter  placed  in  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe,  where 
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they  may  enjoy  the  Sun,  and  during  that  Seafon  have 
very  little  Wet. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama  IJlands , 
and  all'o  near  the  Havanah ,  from  whence  I  received  the 
Seeds.  This  rifes  about  12  or  14  Feet  high,  with  feve- 
ral  flirubby  Stems,  which  divide  into  many  Branches, 
garnifhed  with  narrow  pale  green  Leaves,  placed  alter¬ 
nate,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks ;  the  Flow¬ 
ers  come  out  in  long  loofe  Spikes  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches,  thefe  are  white,  with  yellow  Summits,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round  Capfules,  having  3  Cells, 
in  each  of  which  is  lodged  a  fingle  black  Seed.  The 
Bark  of  this  Tree,  when  burned,  emits  a  fine  Perfume  ; 
and  if  infufed  in  Wine  or  Water,  gives  either  a  fine 
aromatick  Bitter.  This  Plant  may  be  propagated  as  the 
former,  but  requires  a  Stove  to  preferve  it  in  Winter, 
and  is  very  impatient  of  Moiflure,  fo  fhould  have  very 
little  Water  at  that  Seafon. 

CLYPEOLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  723..  Jontblafpi. 
Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  Tab.  99.  Treacle  Muftard. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalernent,  compofed  of 
four  oblong  oval  Leaves.  It  hath  four  oblong  entire  Petals, 
placed  in  form  of  a  Crofs,  and  fix  Stamina  which  are f sort¬ 
er  than  the  Petals,  two  of  which  j landing  oppofite  are 
fsorter  than  the  other,  and  are  terminated  by  fingle  Sum¬ 
mits  ;  in  the  Center  is  fituated  a  roundiff  comprejfed  Ger- 
tnen  fipporting  a  fingle  Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma. 
The  Germen  becomes  an  orbicular  Pod,  which  is  com¬ 
prejfed,  ere  Cl,  and  indented  at  the  Top,  with  a  longitudinal 
Fijfure,  opening  in  two  Cells,  containing  round  comprejfed 
Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Clypeola  ftliculi s  v nihcularibus  monofpermis.  Hurt. 
Cliff.  329.  Clypeola  with  Pods,  having  but  one  Cell  and 
a  fingle  Seed.  This  is  the  J  out  hi  a f pi  minimum  fpicatum 
lunatum.  Col.  Ecp.  1.  Leaft  Buckler  Muftard  with  fptk- 
ed  Flowers. 

2.  Clypeola  fdiculis  biloeularibus  tetrafpermis.  Flort. 
Cliff.  329.  Clypeola  with  Pods  having  two  Cells  and  four 
Seeds.  Thlajpi  Alyffon  diCium  campefre  majus.  C.  B.  P. 
107.  Greater  Field  Treacle  Muftard  called  Alyffon. 

3.  CLYPEOLA  annua  filiculis  biloeularibus  difpermis , 
calycibus  perfifentibus.  Sauv.Monfp.il.  Annual  Clypeo¬ 
la  with  Pods  having  two  Cells  .and  two  Seeds,  and  a 
permanent  Empalernent.  This  is  the  Thlafpi  Alyffon  dic¬ 
tum  campefre  minus,  C.B.P.  107.  Lefler  Field  Treacle 
Muftard  called  Alyffon. 

4.  Clypeola  perennis,  filiculis  biloeularibus  ovatis 
difpermis.  Sauv.Monfp.~ji.  Perennial  Clypeola  with  oval 
Pods  having  two  Cells  and  two  Seeds.  This  is  the  Thlafpi 
Alyffon  diCium  maritimum.  C.  B.  P.  107.  Maritime  Trea¬ 
cle  Mufiard  called  Alyffon. 

This  Genus  was  named  font l Iafpi  by  Fabius  Columna, 
and  continued  by  Dr.  Tournefort,  and  other  Writers  on 
Botany  before  Dr.  Linnaeus,  who  has  altered  the.Name 
to  Clypeola ,  the  other  Name  being  a  Compound. 

The  ift  Sort  is  a  low  annual  Plant,  which  feldom  rifes 
more  than  4  Inches  high,  the  flender  Branches  common¬ 
ly  lie  profirate  on  the  Ground,  which  are  produced  on 
every  Side  the  Root ;  thefe  are  garniHied  with  fmall 
I  eaves,  narrow  at  their  Bafe,  but  are  broader  at  their 
Ends,  where  they  are  obtufe.  The  ^Flowers  are*  pro- 
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duced  in  (hort  clofe  Spikes  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Branches,  which  are  fmall,  yellow,  and  compofed  of  4 
Leaves  placed  in  form  of  a  Crofs ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  orbicular  comprefled  Seed  Vefi’els,  each  having  one 
Cell,  containing  a  Angle  Seed.  It  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  rifes  with  flender  ligneous  Stalks  near  6 
Inches  high,  which  grow  eredl,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
fmall,  oblong,  hairy  Leaves,  placed  alternate,  (landing 
clofe  to  the  Stalks..  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  long 
Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  which  are  yellow, 
and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  id  Sort,  but  larger;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  flat  Pods,  having  two  Cells, 
each  containing  two  Seeds.  This  flowers  and  ripens  its 
Seeds  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  feverai  weak  ligneous  Stalks,  about 
4  Inches  long,  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  hoary  Leaves, 
and  are  terminated  by  fhort  Spikes  of  yellow  Flowers, 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  lad  Sort ;  the  Pods  are  alfo 
much  lefs,  and  have  two  Cells,  each  containing  a  fingle 
Seed.  This  flowers  and  feeds  at  the  fame  Time. 

The  4th  Sort  is  perennial ;  this  branches  out  from 
the  Root  into  feverai  flender  Branches,  which  divide 
again  into  many  fmaller;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  very 
narrow  hoary  Leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  long  Spikes  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches  ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  other  Sorts,  hut  the  Spikes  terminate  in  a 
roundifh  Bunch.  This  Plant  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high,  fpreading  out  on  every  Side.  It  flowers  in  Jutit , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  3  Sorts  find  mentioned,  arc  low  annual  Plants, 
which  grow  naturally  in  the  South  of  France ,  in  Spain , 
and  Italy  ;  thefe  are  preferted  in  Botanick  Gardens  for 
Variety,  but  have  little  Beauty ;  they  are  all  of  a  hoary 
white,  both  Leaves  and  Stalks,  which  is  much  lighter 
in  the  warm  Countries,  than  in  England  ;  thefe  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  Border 
of  light  Earth,  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  require 
no  other  Culture,  but  to  thin  them  if  they  come  up 
too  clof?,  and  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds.  The 
Seeds  may  be  fown  either  in  Spring,  or  Autumn  ; 
thofe  which  are  fown  in  Autumn  will  grow  much 
larger,  and  flower  earlier  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in 
the  Spring,  and  from  them  there  will  be  a  greater 
Certainty  cf  having  ripe  Seeds.  If  the  Seeds  fcatter, 
the  Plants  will  come  up,  and,  if  kept  clean  from  Weeds, 
they  wiil  thrive  without  farther  Care. 

The  4th  Sort  is  2.  perennial  Plant,  fo  fhould  be  fown 
upon  a  warm  Border,  and  on  a  dry  Soil ;  this  grows  na¬ 
turally  on  the  Borders  of  the  Sea,  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy,  but  when  it  is  cultivated  in  a  Garden, ,if  the  Soil 
is  rich  and  moift,  the  Plants  generally  grow  luxuriant  in 
Summer,  and  are  thereby  too  replete  with  Moiilure,  fo 
that  they  are  frequently  killed  by  the  FroA  in  Winter, 
but  when  they  grow  on  a  poor  dry  gravelly  Soil,  or  on 
a  Wall,  their  Stalks  will  be  fliort,  ligneous,  and  tough, 
fo  will  endure  the  Cold  of  this  Climate,  and  continue  fe¬ 
verai  Years;  this  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fawn  where  the  PlaDts  are  defigned  to  remain;  or  if. 
any  of  them  are  removed,  it  fhould  done  when  the  Plants 
are  ^roung,  for  they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well, 
when  they  are  grown  pretty  large. 


CNEORUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  47.  Cbamelaa.  Tourn. 
I11JI.  R.  H.  6 51.  Widow-wail,  in  French,  Camelee. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  fmall  permanent  Empalement,  indent¬ 
ed  in  three  Parts.  It  hath  3  narrow  oblong  Petals ,  which 
are  erefl ,  and  3  Stamina ,  which  are  Jhorter  than  the  Pe¬ 
tals,  terminated  by  fmall  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fitu - 
ated  an  obtufe  three-cornered  Germen,  fupporting  a  firm 
erefl  Style ,  crowned  by  a  trifid  fpreading  Stigma.  The  Ger¬ 
men  afterward  becomes  a  globular  dry  Berry ,  with  three 
Lobes ,  having  3  Cells,  each  containing  one  round  Seed. 

We  have  but  one  Specie  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Cneojrum.  Hort.  Cliff.  18.  Widow-wail.  This  is 
the  Chamelaa  tricoccos,  ot  Dodoneeus  and  Cafpar  Bauhin. 

This  is  an  humble  Shrub,  which  feldpm  rifes  more 
than  two  Feet  and  a  Half  high  in  this  Country,  but 
fpreads  out  on  every  Side  with  many  lateral  Branches, 
fo  as  to  form  a  thick  Bufh.  The  Stems  are  ligneous, 
and  almoA  as  hard  as  thofe  of  the  Box-Tree,  and  the 
Wood  is  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour  under  the  Bark.  The 
Branches  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves,  which  are  AiflT,  of 
an  oval  Shape,  about  an  Inch  and  [a  Half  long,  and  a 
Quarter  ot  an  Inch  broad,  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  hav¬ 
ing  a  flrong  Vein,  or  Rib,  through  the  Middle.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  Angle  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves,  toward  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  which 
are  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  compofed  of  three  Petals, 
which  fpread  open,  and  a  round  Germen  at  the  Bottom, 
having  a  fingle  Style,  which  doth  not  rife  above  half 
the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  which  are  Three  in  Num¬ 
ber,  (landing  erefl,  and  are  ftuated  between  the  Petals. 
After  the  Flowers  are  fallen,  the  Germen  becomes  a 
Fruit,  compofed  of  three  Seeds  joined  together  as  thofe 
of  Tithymalus,  or  Spurge  ;  thefe  are  firfl  green,  after¬ 
wards  turn  of  a  brown  Colour,  and  when  ripe  are  black. 
The  Flowers  begin  to  appear  in  May,  and  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  others  during  the  Summer  Months;  and,  when 
the  Autumn  proves  favourable,  thefe  Shrubs  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  flower  till  the  End  of  Oflober. 

As  this  is  a  low  ever-green  Shrub,  ,it  may  be  very  or¬ 
namental,  if  placed  in  the  Front  of  Plantations  of  ever¬ 
green  Trees  and  Shrubs;  for- as  ■  the .  Branches  grow 
compafl,  and  are  well  garnifhed''  with  Leaves,  it  will 
hide  the  Ground  between  the. taller  Shrubs  better  than 
mofl  other  Plants  ;  and,  being  durable  will  not  want  to  - 
be  renewed;  it  rifes  better  froirufcattered .  Seeds,  than 
if  (own  with  Care, 

This  was  formerly  preferred  in  Green-houfes,  and 
thought  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air.  in  England , , 
but  of  late  it  has  been  planted. in  the  lull  Ground,  where 
it  refills  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  very  well, 
and  is  feldom  -injured  but  by  extreme  hard  FroAs;  nor 
do  thefe.  kill  the  Plants  which  grow  upon  dry,  rocky, 
or  rubbiAiy  Soils,  where  their  Shoots  are  generally  (hort 
and  firm,  but  in  a-moiA  rich  Ground,  where  the  Shoots 
are- more  luxuriant,  they  are. fometimes  injured. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  fown  in  Autumn. ioon  after 
they  are  ripe,  and  then  the  Plants  will  come  up  the 
following  Spring  ;  whereas  thofe  kept  till  Spring,  remain 
a  Year  in  the  Ground,  and  often  mifearry  ;  they  may 
be  fown  in  a  Bed  of  common  Earth,  covering  them 
Half  an  Inch  deep,  and  will  require  no  other  Care  but 
to  keep  the  Plants  dear  from  Weeds  the  following 
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Summer;  in  the  Autumn  following  they  may  be  tranf- 
planted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

CNICUS.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  833.  ‘To urn.  Blefled  Thiftle. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Etnpalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  many  oval 
Scales  ;  thofe  toward  tbs  Top  are  terminated  by  branching 
Spines.  The  Flower  is  compofed  of  feveral  hermaphro¬ 
dite  Florets ,  which  are  uniform  ;  thefe  are  Funnel-fhaped , 
and  cut  at  the  Top  into  5  equal  Segments  flanding  ere  if 
each  having  5  floor t  hairy  Stamina ,  terminated  by  cylindri¬ 
cal  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  fbort  Germen, 
crowned  with  Down,  fupporting  a  fender  Style,  terminated 
by  an  oblong  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  fngle  Seed, 
crowned  with  Down,  and  font  up  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cnicus  caule  diffufo,  foliis  dentato-fmuatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  395.  Bleffed  Thiftle  wiih  a  diffufed  Stalk,  and 
Leaves  indented  in  Sinufes.  This  is  the  Cnicus  Sylvefris 
hirfutior,  five  Carduus  Benedict  us.  C.  B.  P.  378.  Hairy 
wild  Cnicus,  or  Blefled  Thiftle. 

2.  Cnicus  caule  eredo,  foliis  inferioribus  laciniatis , 
fuperioribus  integris  cone  avis.  Hort.  Cliff.  394.  Cnicus 
with  an  upright  Stalk,  whofe  lower  Leaves  are  laciniated, 
the  upper  entire  and  concave.  This  is  the  Cnicus  pra- 
teufis ,  Acanthi  folio,  fore  flavefesnte.  Tourn.  Meadow 
Cnicus  with  a  Bears-breech  Leaf,  and  yellowifh  Flowers. 

3.  Cnicus  foliis  amplexicaulibus,finuato-pinnatis,fpi- 
no ft s,  caule  fimplici,floribns  fefflibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  826. 
Cnicus  with  winged,  finuated,  prickly  Leaves,  embracing 
the  Stalk,  which  is  Angle,  and  Flowers  fiting  clofe  on 
the  Top.  This  is  the  Cirfum  Alpinum  fpinofffmum , 
floribus  ochro-leucis  inter  favefeentia  folia  congefis.  Haller. 

Tab.  20.  Prickly  Alpine  Cirfum  with  Flowers  of  a  yel¬ 
low  white,  growing  in  Clutters  between  the  Leaves, 
which  are  yellowifh. 

4.  Cnicus  foliis  Cordatis ,  petiolis  crifpis,  fpinofis , 
amplexicaulibus,  floribus  cernuis.  Hort.  Upfal.  251.  Cnicus 
with  Heart  fhaped  Leavs,  having  curled  prickly  Foot 
Stalks,  which  embrace  the  Stalks,  and  a  nodding  Flower. 

The  lft  Sort  is  the  common  Carduus  which  is  ufed 
in  Medicine ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  peritties 
foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Spain,  and  the  Iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  but  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  Gardens  in  England  to  fupply  the  Markets. 

From  the  fibrous  Root  arifes  feveral  redifti  hairy 
Stalks,  about  two  Feet  high,  which  divide  upward  into 
fmaller  Branches,  and  are  garnifhed  with  long,  hairy, 
green  Leaves,  cut  in,  or  torn  on  both  Sides  into  feveral 
Jags,  each  terminating  into  a  foft  harmlefs  Spine.  On 
th£  Top  of  the  Stalks  grow  the  Flowers  in  oval  Heads; 
thefe  are  compofed  of  feveral  hermaphrodite  Florets,  of 
a  pale  yellow  Colour,  they  are  fiftular*  and  cut  at  the 
Top  into  five  Parts ;  thefe  are  included  in  a  fcaly  Em¬ 
palement,  each  Scale  terminating  in  a  long  ttender  Spine, 
indented  on  both  Sides  like  the  Teeth  of  a  faw  ;  the 
Florets  are  fucceeded  by  Angle,  oblong,  ftriated  Seeds  of 
a  brown  Colour,  encompafled  at  the  Top  with  a  Crown 
of  ttifFBriftles,  ftanding  out  like  the  Feathers  of  a  Shut¬ 
tlecock;  the  whole  Plant  is  very  bitter.  It  flowers  in 
June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn 
on  a  Bed  of  common  Earth,  in  a  dry  Part  of  the  Gar¬ 
den,  where  the  Plants  will  live  through  the  Winter, 


and  in  Spring  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted,  placing  them 
in  Rows  at  a  Foot  or  more  diftant,  and  nine  Inches 
afunder  in  the  Rows ;  if  the  Seafon  proves  dry,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  water  the  Plants  2  or  3  Times,  till  they 
have  taken  Root,  after  which  they  will  require  no 
other  Cuhure  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  Seeds  may  alfo  be  fown  in  Spring,  and  the 
Plants  treated  in  the  fame  Way,  but  thefe  do  not  fuc- 
ceed  fo  well  as  thofe  fown  in  Autumn,  nor  do  the  Plants 
grow  fo  large.  The  beft  Time  to  cut  this  Plant  for  Ufe, 
is  when  the  Flowers  are  fully  blown,  before  the  lower 
Leaves  decay;  when  it  is  cut,  it  fhould  be  fpread  in  a 
dry  flhady  Place  for  3  or  4  Days,  then  tied  up  in  Bunches, 
and  hung  up  in  a  dry  Room  upon  Strings  in  Rows,  that 
the  Air  may  pafs  freely  between  them,  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  their  growing  mouldy,  or  roting. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  Parts 
of  Europe.  Mr.  Ray  found  it  growing  on  the  Rhine  near 
Baftl.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  fends  out 
manv  long  jagged  Leaves  fpreading  on  every  Side  near 
the  Ground,  fo  as  to  form  a  thick  Bunch,  thefe  are  jag- 
ed  almoft  to  the  Mid-rib,  in  form  of  a  winged  Leaf. 
The  Stalks  are  ftriated,  fmooth,  and  rife  above  4  Feet 
high,  dividing  at  the  Top  into  fmaller  Branches  :  The 
Leaves,  which  grow  upon  the  Stalks,  are  entire  and 
Heart-fhaped,  they  are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  each  In¬ 
denture  ending  in  a  weak  Spine.  Thefe  are  concave, 
efpecially  thofe  near  the  Top,  and  half  embrace  the 
Stalks  with  their  Bale  :  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by 
large  Heads  of  Flowers,  growing  in  Cinders,  they  are 
of  a  whitifh  yellow  Colour,  and  inclofed  in  a  fcaly  Em¬ 
palement.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  oblong  Seeds, 
crowned  with  a  briflly  Down,  it  flowers  in  June,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  or  parting  the 
Roots.  The  bett  Time  to  part  the  Roots  is  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  it  delights  in  Shade,  and  requires  no  farther 
Care  but  to  keep  it  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  on  the 
Mountains  of  Aufria  ;  this  rifes  near  4  Feet  with  an  up¬ 
right  Angle  Stalk,  garnittied  with  Anuated  Leaves, 
which  are  very  prickly,  and  embrace  the  Stalks  with 
their  Bafe ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Top  of 
the  Stalk,  furrounded  by  a  Clutter  of  broad  prickly 
Leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  thefe  are  of  a  whitifh 
Yellow,  and  appear  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  form¬ 
er  Sort.  This  is  perennial  and  may  be  propagated  as  the 
former,  it  requires  a  moitt  Soil,  and  a  fhady  Situation. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  fent  to  the  Imperial  Garden  at  Peter  s- 
burgh,  where  they  fucceeded,  and  produced  Seeds,  Part 
of  which  were  fent  me  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root, 
compofed  of  thick  flefhy  Fibres.  The  Leaves  which 
rife  immediately  from  the  Root,  are  near  a  Foot  long, 
and  near  Ax  Inches  broad  in  the  Middle,  diminifhing  to¬ 
ward  each  End,  and  at  a  little  Diftance  from  the  Bale 
are  much  contrasted,  but  are  wider  at  the  End,  thefe 
have  fcarce  any  Foot  Stalks;  they  are  of  a  deep  green 
on  their  upper  Side,  but  white  on  their  under,  and 
fharply  fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Stalks  rife  more 
than  6  Feet  high,  fending  out  on  each  Side  fmall  Bran¬ 
ches  above  a  Foot  long,  .  the  Stalks  are  ftriated,  tand  of 
a  redifti  Colour,  they  are  garnittied  with  Heart-fhaped 
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Leaves,  which  almoft  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their 
Bale,  and  are  of  the  fame  Colour  with  thofe  below; 
each  Branch  is  terminated  '  by  one  large  globular  Head 
of  yellowifh  Flowers,  included  in  a  fcaly  Empalement, 
each  Scale  ending  with  a  fharp  Spine.  This  flowers  in 
June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  It  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  as  the  two  former  Sorts,  but  requires  a  moifl: 
Soil,  a- fhady  Situation,  and  only  to  keep  it  clear  from 
Weeds.  The  Inhabitants  of  Siberia  eat  the  tender  Stalks 
of  this  Plant,  when  boiled,  inftead  of  other  Vegetables. 

This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  and  may  be  propagated  by 
parting  the  Roots ;  the  befl  Time  for  doing  this  is  in 
Autumn,  that  the  Plants  may  get  good  Root  in  Winter  ; 
for  thofe  which  are  tranfplanted  in  Spring, do  not  flower 
welt  the  firfl:  Year,  unlefs  they  are  planted  in  a  moifl; 
Soil.  As  thefe  Plants  grow  very  large,  fo  they  are  not 
proper  Furniture  for  fmall  Gardens,  where  they  will 
take  up  too  much  Room,  for  they  fhould  not  be  plant¬ 
ed  nearer  than  4  Feet  from  each  other,  or  if  they  are 
too  near  any  other  Plants,  they  will  rob  them  of  their 
Nourifhment  ;  for  the  Roots  of  thefe  extend  to  a  great 
Diflance  ;  fo  that  2  or  3  of  thefe  Plants,  for  Variety, 
are  fufficient  for  any  Garden,  which  may  be  planted  at 
a  Diflance  from  choicer  Plants. 

It  is  alfo  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  may  be  fown  in 
Spring  on  a  Bed  of  common  Earth,  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  the  other  Sorts,  and  only  requires  to  be  thinned,  and 
kept  clean  from  Weeds  tell  Autumn,  when  they  may 
be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  deflgned  to  remain. 

COA.  See  Hippocratea. 

COAST-MARY.  See  Tanacetum. 

COCCIGRIA.  See  Rhus. 

COCCOLOBIS.  Brown.  Hiji.  Jam.  209.  Guajabara. 
Plum.  Mjf.  Houjl.  Hort.  Sicc.  The  Sea-Side  Grape ;  in 
French,  Raiftnier. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  no  Ejnpalement ;  it  has  one  permanent 
Petal  which  is  cut  into  5  Segments  almojl  to  the  Bottom  ;  it 
has  a  fie  [by  umbilical  Nedtariiim  which  furrounds  the  Ger¬ 
man,  and  6,  7,  or  more  erect fpreading  Stamina, ter m'mated 
by  headed  Summits,  and  an  oval  German,  fupporting  a  Jhort 
Style,  crowned  by  a  torn  Stigma.  'The  Germen  af  terwards 
turn  to  a  flefloy  Berry  including  an  oval  Nut,  which  is 
wrapped  up  in  the  Petal  of  the  Flower. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Coccolobis  foliis  crajjis  orbiculatis,  finu  aperto. 
Hiji.  Jam.  209.  Sea-flde  Grape  with  round  thick  Leaves 
which  are  open  at  the  Bafe.  This  is  the  Guajabara  race- 
mofa ,  foliis  coriaceis  fubrotundis.  Plum.  Mjf.  Branching 
Guajabara,  with  roundifh  leathery  Leaves,  commonly 
called  Sea-flde  Grape  in  the  JVeJl-Indies. 

2.  .Cocco  loeis  foliis  cordato-oblongis,  racemo  termina- 
trice,  caule  arboreo.  Burm.  The  Sea-flde  Grape  with 
oblong  Ideart-fhaped  Leaves,  and  a  Tree-like  Stalk,  ter¬ 
minated  by  long  Bunches  of  Fruit.  This  is  the  Guaja¬ 
bara  alia  racemofa,  foliis  oblongis.  Plum.  Mjf.  Another 
branching  Guajabara  with  oblong  Leaves. 

3.  Coccolobis  foliis  cordato-ovatis ,  racemo  ter?nina- 
trice.  Sea-flde  Grape  with  Heart-fhaped  oval  Leaves, 
and  the  Branches  terminated  by  long  Bunches  of  Fruit. 
This  is  the  Guajabara  foliis  minoribus  IF  longioribus , 
frufiu  racemofo ,  minima  atropurfureo,  Houjl.  Mff.  Sea- 


flde  Grape  with  fmaller  and  longer  Leaves,  and  the 
leaf!  dark  purple  Fruit  growing  in  long  Bunches. 

4.  Coccolobis  foliis  peltato-cordatis.  Sea-flde  Grape 
with  Target  Heart-fhaped  Leaves. 

5.  Coccolobis  foliis  lanceolatis  venofts,  uvis  mino¬ 
ribus  pun  flat  is.  Sea-flde  Grape  with  Spear-fhaped  vein¬ 
ed  Leaves,  and  fmall  fpotted  Fruit.  This  is  the  Uvi- 
fera  arbor  Americana  frudhi  pundiato.  Pluk.  Phyt.  Fab. 
237.  fig.  4.  The  checquered  Grape. 

6.  Coccolobis  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  acuminatis, 
caule  arboreo.  Mountain  Grape  with  oval  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  ending  in  acute  Points,  and  a  Tree-like  Stalk. 

The  1 A  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  Illandsin 
the  Wefl  Indies,  on  the  fandy  Sea  Shores,  from  whence 
the  Inhabitants  have  given  it  the  Title  of  Sea-flde  or 
Mangrove  Grape;  this  fends  up  feveral  woody  Stalks 
from  the  Root,  which  rife  8  or  ten  Feet  high,  with  a 
light  brown  fmooth  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  Leaves 
which  are  placed  alternately;  thefe  are  very  thick  and 
ftifF,  almoA  round  ;  they  are  from  5  to  7  Inches  Diame¬ 
ter,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side,  and  vgined  on 
their  under.  Handing  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks ;  they  are 
difpofed  along  the  Foot  Stalk  in  long  {lender  Bunches 
like  thofe  of  the  common  Currant ;  thefe  Bunches  are 
5  or  6  Inches  long.  The  Flowers  are  white,  and  the 
Petal  is  cut  into  6  Parts ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Berries 
about  the  Size  of  a  common  Grape,  of  a  purplifh  red 
Colour,  inclofing  a  Nut  of  the  fame  Shape.  The  Fruit 
is  eaten  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Iflands  in  the  Wefl- 
Indies,  being  of  a  pleafant  aftringent  Tafte. 

This  Plant  is  figured  by  Lobel  under  the  Title  of  Po- 
pulusnovi  orbis,  and  had  been  copied  by  Parkinfon  in  his 
Herbal,  and  feveral  others ;  it  is  fuppofed  his  Figure  was 
taken  from  a  dried  Specimen,  which  had  been  gathered 
after  the  Fruit  was  fallen  off,  fo  he  took  the  Foot-Stalk 
upon  which  the  Fruit  had  grown  for  a  Katkin  of  a  Pop¬ 
lar  Tree. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Carthagena,  and 
other  Places  in  the  Weft-Indies ;  this  fences  up  many  flrong 
Stalks  from  the  Root,  which  rife  near  20  Feet  high,  and 
are  covered  with  fmooth  gray  Bark.  The  Leaves  are 
from  7  to  9  Inches  long,  and  from  3  to  4  broad ;  they 
are  indented  at  the  Foot  Stalk  like  a  Heart,  but  end  in  a 
Point,  having  feveral  tranfverfe  Veins  running  alter¬ 
nately  from  the  Midrib  to  the  Border ;  they  are  of  a 
thick  fliff  Confiflence,  and  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper 
Side.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  long  flender  Bun¬ 
ches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  compofed  of 
5  white  acute-pointed  Petals,  fpread  open  in  Form  of 
a  Star;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  purple  Fruit, 
fmaller  than  the  former  Sort,  and  not  fo  well  flavoured. 

The  3d  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Houfloun,  growing 
naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  ;  this  fends  up* many  fhruhby 
Stalks  from  the  Root,  which  rife  5  or  6  Feet  high,  hav¬ 
ing  a  light  gray  Bark.  The  Leaves  are  oval  and  Heart- 
fhaped,  they  are  3  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  2  and  a 
Half  broad  indented  at  their  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  are  not 
fo  fliff  as  thofe  of  the  2  former  Sorts.  The  Fruit  is 
difpofed  in  a  flender  Bunch  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ; 
they  are  fmall,  of  a  dark  purple  Colour,  and  are  ne¬ 
ver  eaten  by  the  Inhabitants. 
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The  4th  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  fame,  growing 
naturally  at  Campsachy  ;  this  fends  up  many  ilender  lig¬ 
neous  Stalks  from  the  Root,  which  rife  7  or  8  Feet, 
covered  with  a  gray  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  Heart- 
ihaped  Leaves  3bout  4  Inches  long  and  3  broad,  whofe 
Foot  Stalks  are  joined  to  the  under  Part  of  the  Leaves, 
like  the  Handle  of  a  Target.  The  Leaves  are  of  a  lucid 
green,  and  fmooth  cn  their  upper  Side  ;  the  Flowers 
and  Fruit  of  this  Sort  I  have  not  feen. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from  whence 
the  late  Dr.  Houjioun  fent  me  the  Seeds ;  this  lends  up 
many  Ilender  ligneous  Stalks  from  the  Root,  which  rife 
4  or  5  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  brown  Bark.  The 
Leaves  are  6  Inches  long  and  3  broad,  having  many 
flrong  Veins  running  from  the  Midrib  toward  the  Bor¬ 
der  ;  they  are  of  a  light  green  Colour,  and  not  ftiff. 
The  Fruit  is  fmall,  of  a  purple  Colour,  growing  in 
Ilender  Bunches  from  the  End  of  the  Branches. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  North  Side  of 
the  Ifland  of  Jamaica  on  tire  Mountains,  lb  is  generally 
called  there  the  Mountain  Grape  ;  this  grows  to  a  large 
Size,  and  is  elleemed  for  its  Wood,  which  is  ranked 
among  their  bell  Sort  of  Timber.  The  Seeds  were  fent 
me  by  William  Williams ,  Efq;  of  St.  Ami’s  in  Jamaica. 
The  Trunk  grows  to  the  Size  of  a  Man’s  Body  ;  it  rifes 
to  the  Height  of  30  Feet,  fending  out  fome  fide  Bran¬ 
ches,  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-Ihaped  Leaves,  ending 
in  acute  Points,  they  are  6  Inches  long,  and  2  Inches 
and  a  Half  bread  toward  their  Bafe;  of  a  bright  green 
on  their  upper  Side,  but  pale  on  their  under,  of  a  pretty 
thick  Confidence,  and  Hand  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The 
Fruit  is  produced  on  long  flender  Foot  Stalks,  of  a  pur- 
plifh  Colour,  and  near  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort. 

Thefe  Plants  rife  eafily  from  Seeds,  if  they  are  fown 
in  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tan;  but,  as 
they  do  not  produce  Fruit  in  England ,  the  Seeds  mud 
be  procured  from  the  Weji- Indies.  When  the  Plants  arc 
come  up  about  2  or  3  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  each 
tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  light  Tandy 
Earth,  and  plunged  in  a  frefh  hot  Bed  of  Tan,  where 
they  muft  be  fhaded  from  the  Sun  until  they  have  taken 
new  Root  ;  after  which  they  muft  be  treated  as  the  An- 
nona  and  other  lender  Plants  from  hot  Countries,  giving 
them  a  proper  Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather,  and 
gently  refrefhing  them  with  Water  as  they  may  require 
it ;  but  they  fhould  not  have  too  much  Wet,  for  they 
do  not  perfpire  much.,  their  Leaves  being  of  a  very 
clofe  Contexture,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  ill  and  2d 
Sorts.  In  Autumn  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  hot 
Houfe,  and  plunged  in  the  Bark  Bed,  otherwife  they  will 
not  make  great  Progrefs;  therefore  they  fhould  always 
remain  in  the  Tan  Bed,  giving  them  Plenty  of  Air  in 
Summer,  when  the  Weather  is  warm. 

The  Leaves  of  thefe  Plants  continue  in  Verdure  all 
the  Year,  fo  make  a  fine  Appearance  in  the  hot  Houfe 
in  Winter;  but  I  have  never  feen  the  Flowers  of  either 
Sort  produced  here. 

COCHLEAR1A.  Lin .  Gen.  Plant.  720.  Tourn.  Injl. 
Spoonwort,  or  Scurvy  Grafs,  in  French,  Herbe  aux  Cuil- 
liers. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empale  me  nt  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of four  oval 
;  concave  Leaves.  The  Flower  hath  four  Petals,  placed  in 


form  of  a  Crofs ,  which  fpread  open,  and  arc  t  wice  as  large 
as  the  Leaves  oj  the  Empalement ;  it  hath  fix  Stamina,  four 
of  which  are  longer  than  the  other  t  wo  ;  thefe  are  termina¬ 
ted  by  obtufe  comprefjed  Summits.  The  Germcti  is  Heart- 
floaped,  fupporting  a  fleer t  fngle  Style,  crowned  by  an 
obtufe  Stigma ;  the  Gemini  afterward  become  a  gibbous, 
Hcart-f japed,  comprejfed  Pod,  fafened  to  the  Style ,  having 
2  Cells ,  in  each  of  which  are  lodged  4  roundifo  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Co c H le aria  folds  radicalibus  fubrotundis,  cauli- 
nis  oblongis  fubftnuatis,  Flor.  Lapp.  256.  Scurvy  Grafs, 
whofe  lower  Leaves  are  roundilh,  and  thole  on  the 
Stalks  oblong  and  finuated.  This  is  the  Cochlearia  folio 
fubroiundo.  C.  B.  P.  Round  leaved  Scurvy  Grafs. 

2.  Cochlearia foliis  radicalibus  lanceolatis ,  integer- 
ritnis ,  caulinis  fmuatis.  Scurvy  Grafs,  whofe  lower 
Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped  and  entire,  and  thofe  on  the 
Stalk  finuated.  This  is  the  Cochlearia  folio  fmuato.  C.  B. 
P.  110.  Sea  Scurvy  Grafs. 

3.  Cochlearia  foliis  renifortnibus ,  integris.  Hart. 
Cliff.  498.  Scurvy  Grafs  with  Kidney-fhaped  Leaves, 
which  are  entire.  This  is  the  Cochlearia  minima  ex  mon - 
tibus  V/allice.  Boerh.  bid.  Leaft  Welch  Scurvy  Grafs. 

4.  Cochlearia  foliis  bajlatis,  angulatis.  Flor.  Suec 
196.  Scurvy  Grafs  with  angular  Spear-fhaped  Leaves* 
Cochlearia  Armorica.  Danijh,  or  Ivy-leaved  Scurvy  Grafs. 

5.  Cochlearia  foliis  radicalibus  lanceolatis,  crcnatis , 
caulinis  incifs.  Hort.  Cliff.  332.  Scurvy  Grafs  whofe 
lower  Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped  and  crenated,  and  thofe 
on  the  Stalks  jagged.  This  is  the  Raphanus  Ruflicanus. 
C.  B.P.  g6.  Horfe  Radifh. 

6.  Cochlearia  altffma  glafli  folio.  Injl.  R.  H.  216. 
Talleft  Scurvy  Grafs  with  a  Woad  Leaf. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Sea  Shore  in  the 
North  of  England,  and  in  Holland,  but  is  cultivated  for 
Ufe  in  the  Gardens  near  London  :  This  is  an  annual  Plant, 
for  the  Seeds  are  fown,  and  the  Plants  decay  within  the 
Compafs  of  one  Year,  but  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  ear¬ 
ly  in  Autumn  ;  this  hath  a  fibrous  Root,  from  which 
arife  many  round  fucculent  Leaves,  which  are  hollowed 
like  a  Spoon ;  the  Stalks  rife  from  6  Inches  to  a  Foot 
high;  thefe  are  brittle,  and  garnifhed  with  Leaves  which 
are  oblong  and  finuated.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
in  Clufters  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  confiding  of  4 
lmall  white  Petals,  which  are  placed  in  form  of  a  Crofs ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhort,  roundifh,  fwelling  Seed 
Vefl'els,  having  2  Cells,  divided  by  a  thin  Partition,  in 
each  of  thefe  is  lodged  4  or  5  roundifh  Seeds.  It  flow¬ 
ers  in  April,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  June,  foon  after 
which  it  decays. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  in  Gardens  for  medicinal 
Ufe,  by  fowing  the  Seeds  in  July,  foon  after  they  are 
ripe,  in  a  moift  fhady  Spot  of  Ground  ;  and  when  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned,  fo  as  to  be 
left  at  about  4  Inches  Diftance  each  Way.  The  Plants 
that  are  taken  out  may  be  tranfplanted  into-  other  fhady 
Borders,  if  you  have  Occafion  for  them  ;  otherwife  they 
may  be  hoed  out  (as  is  pradtifed  for  Onions,  Carrots, 
&c.)  ;  and  at  the  fame  Time  all  the  Weeds  may  be  hoed 
down,  fo  as  to  clear  the  Plants  entirely  from  them,  that 
they  may  have  Room  to  grow  ftrong.  In  Spring  thefe 
Plants  will  be  fit  for  Ufe;  and  thofe  fuffered  to  remain 
will  run  up  to  Seed  in  May,  and  perfedfc  Seeds  in '  June. 
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If  Town  in  Spring,  the  Seeds  feldom  grow  well,  there¬ 
fore  the  beft  Time  is  foon  after  they  are  ripe;  the  Plants 
rarely  live  after  producing  Seeds,  fo  fhould  be  fown 
every  Year. 

The  Sea  Scurvy  Grafs  is  alfo  ufed  in  Medicine  ;  but 
this  grows  in  the  fait  Marfhes  in  Kent  and  EJfex ,  where 
the  fait  Water  overflows  it  almofl  every  Tide  ;  and  can 
rarely  be  made  to  grow  in  Gardens,  or  at  leafl  to  lafl 
longer  there  than  one  Year  ;  but  it  being  eafily  gather¬ 
ed  in  the  Places  beforementioned,  the  Markets  are  fup- 
plied  from  thence  by  the  Herb  Women,  who  make  it 
their  Bufinefs  to  gather  Herbs. 

This  Sort  differs  from  the  firft  in  the  Shape  of  its 
Leaves ;  thefe  being  longer,  and  finuated  on  their  Edges. 
It  flowers  a  little  later  in  the  Seafon  ;  both  thefe  Sorts 
are  ufed  in  Medicine. 

The  little  Welch  Scurvy  Grafs  is  a  biennial  Plant,  and 
may  be  preferved  in  a  Garden,  if  planted  in  a  ilrong 
Soil,  and  a  lhady  Situation.  This  is  preferved  in  curious 
Gardens  of  Plants,  but  is  not  of  any  Ufe  in  Medicine, 
though  it  is  by  far  the  warmed  and  mod  pungent  of 
all  Sorts.  This  Plant  grows  plentifully  in  Mufcovy ,  as 
alfo  in  Davis's  S freights. 

The  4th  Sort  is  a  low  trailing  Plant,  whofe  Stalks 
grow  fix  Inches  long,  and  lie  prodrate  on  the  Ground; 
the  Leaves  are  angular,  and  in  Shape  like  thofe  of  Ivy. 
This  is  found  growing  naturally  in  lome  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  annual.  It  flowers  and  feeds  about  the  fame 
Time  as  the  fird  Sort. 

The  6th  Sort  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  ufually  grows 
about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  with  upright  Stalks, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  angular  Keart-fhaped  Leaves 
embracing  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe  ;  the  Flowers  are 
produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
they  are  very  fmall,  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort 
fwelling  Pods  filled  with  rdund  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  May, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  "July  and  Augufl.  This  may  be 
propagated  by  Seeds,  as  the  common  Sort  :  and  if  fown 
in  Autumn,  will  more  certainly  fuccced  than  in  the  Spring. 

The  Florfe  Radilli  is  propagated  by  Cuttings  or  Buds 
from  the  Sides  of  the  old  Roots.  The  bed  Seafon  for 
this  Work  is  in  Odloberor  February ;  the  former  for  dry 
Lands,  the  latter  for  moifl ;  the  Ground  fhould  be 
trenched  at  leaf!  two  Spits  deep,  or  more  if  it  will  al¬ 
low  of  it.  The  Manner  of  planting  it  is  as  fellows: 
Provide yourfelf  with  a  good  Quantity  of  Offsets,  which 
fhould  have  a  Bnd  upon  their  Crowns;  but  it  matters 
not  how  fhort  they  are  ;  therefore  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Roots  which  are  taken  up  for  Lie,  fhould  be  cut  off 
about  two  Inches  long  with  the  Bud  to  it,  which  is 
efleemed  the  bcfl  for  planting.  Then  make  a  'French 
10  Inches  deep,  in  which  you  fhould  place  the  Offsets 
at  about  4  or  5  Inches  Difiance  each  Way,  with  the 
Bud  upwa  d,  covering  them  up  with  the  Mould  that 
was  taken  out  of  the  1  tench  :  Then  proceed  to  a  fecond 
Trench  in  like  Manner,  and  continue  the  fame  till  the 
whole  Spot  is  planted.  After  this,  level  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground  even,  obferving  to  keep  it  clear  from  Weeds, 
until  the  Plants  are  fo  far  advanced,  as  to  be  firong 
enough  to  over-bear  and  keej?  them  down.  With  this 
Management,  the  Roots  of  the  Horfe  Radifh  will  be 
long  and  ftrait,  and  free  from  fmall  lateral  Roots  ;  and 
the  2d  Year  after  planting  will  be  fit  for  Ufe.  ’Tis  true. 


they  may  be  taken  up  the  firfl  Year  ;  but  then  the  Roots 
will  be  but  (lender  ;  therefore  it  is  the  better  way  to  let 
them  remain  until  the  fecond  Year.  The  Ground  iu 
which  this  is  planted  ought  to  be  very  rich,  otherwife  the 
Roots  will  make  but  a  fmall  Progrefs. 

COFFEA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  209.  yufs.  Adi.  Reg. 
Scien.  1713.  "Jaf minum.  Com.  Cat.  The  Coffee-Tree. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  fmall  Empalement  divided  into  four 
Parts  fitting  upon  the  Germen.  The  Flower  hath  one  Fetal 
which  is  Funncl-Jhaped ,  having  a  narrow  cylindrical  Tube, 
which  is  much  longer  than  the  Empalement,  and  is  plain  at 
the  Top,  where  it  is  indented  in  five  Parts  ;  it  hath  jive 
Stamina  which  are  fafened  to  the  Tube,  and  are  terminated 
by  long  fender  Summits.  The  roundifh  Germen  fupports  a 
fngle  Style,  crowned  by  two  thick  refexed  Stigmas  ;  the 
Germen  becomes  an  oval  Berry,  containing  two  hemifphe- 
rical  Seeds ,  plain  on  one  Side,  and  convex  on  the  other. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Coffea.  Hort.  Cliff.  59.  The  Coffee-Tree.  This  is 
the  y afininum  Arabicum  Cafanea folio ,  fore  albo  odora- 
tiffimo,  cujus  f radius  Coffee  in  offeinis  dicuntur  nobis.  Ara¬ 
bian  Jafmine  with  a  Cheftnut  Leaf,  and  a  white  very 
fweet  Flower,  whofe  Fruit  is  called  Coffee. 

This  Tree  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  Native  of  Arabia  Felix  ; 
where  it  was  firfl:  cultivated  for  Ufe,  and  to  this  Day,  is 
the  Country  from  whence  the  beft  Coffee  is  brought  to 
Europe  ;  though  the  Plant  is  now  propagated  in  many 
Parts  of  America ,  but  the  Produce  of  thofe  Countries  be¬ 
ing  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Arabia,  hath  occafioned  its 
prefent  Difrepute  in  England,  fo  that  it  is  fcarce  worth 
importing ;  but  this  might  be  remedied,  if  the  Coffee 
Planters,  in  the  Wef  -Indies,  could  be  prevailed  on  to  try 
a  few  Experiments,  which  I  lliall  hereafter  propofe,  be¬ 
ing  founded  on  thofe  which  have  been  made  in  England , 
upon  the  Berries  produced  here.  But  I  fliall  firfl  treat 
of  the  Plant,  with  its  Culture  in  England. 

This  is  a  low  Tree  in  the  native  Country  of  its 
Growth,  where  it  feldom  rifes  more  than  16  or  iS  Feet 
high;  but  in  England,  1  have  not  feen  any  above  10  or 
I  2.  The  main  Stem  grows  upright,  and  is  Covered  with 
a  light  brown  Bark,  the  Branches  are  produced  hori¬ 
zontally  and  oppofile  by  Pairs,  which  crofs  each  other 
at  every  joint,  fo  that  every  Side  ocf  the  Tree  is  fully 
garnifhed  with  them :  The  lower  Branches  being  the 
longed,  the  others  gradually  decreafing  to  the  Top, 
form  a  fort  of  Pyramid,  the  Leaves  are  alfo  produced 
oppofite  by  Pairs ;  thefe  when  fully  grown,  are  about  four 
Inches  long,  and  one  Inch  and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle,  decreafing  toward  each  End  ;  the  Borders  are  waved, 
and  the  Surface  is  of  a  lucid  Green.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  Ciuflers,  at  the  Bafe  of  the  Leaves,  fitting 
clofe  to  the  Branches ;  thefe  are  tubulous,  and  fpread 
open  at  Top,  where  they  are  divided  into  five  Parts; 
they  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  have  a  very  grateful  Odour, 
but  are  of  fhort  Duration.  They  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
Berries,  which  are  firfl  green,  when  fully  grown,  they 
turn  red ;  and  afterward  change  to  black  when  fully  ripe. 
Thefe  have  a  thin  pulpy  Skin,  undes  which  are  two 
Seeds  joined,  thefe  are  flat  on  the  joined  Sides,  with  a 
longitudinal  Furrow,  and  convex  on  their  outer  Side. 

As  the  Coffee  Tree  is  an  Ever- green,  it  makes  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Appearance  at  every  Seafon  in  the  Stove,  but  parti- 
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cularly  when  in  flower,  alfo  when  the  Berries  are  red, 
which  is  generally  in  Winter  ;  they  continue  a  long 
Time  in  that  State,  therefore  there  is  fcarce  any  Plant, 
that  mere  deferves  a  Place  in  the  Stove  than  this. 

It  is  propagated  by  the  Berries,  which  mull  be  fown 
foon  al  ter  they  are  gathered  from  the  Trees,  for  it  they 
are  kept  a  fhort  Time  they  will  not  grow.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  fent  the  Berries  abroad  by  the  Pod;,  but  when 
they  have  been  a  Fortnight  in  their  Journey  they  have 
all  tailed,  and  this  has  conftantly  happened  every  where, 
for  the  Berries  which  were  fent  from  Holland  to  Parts 
did  not  grow  ;  nor  did  thofe  which  were  fent  from  Paris 
to  England '.grow  :  So  that  wherever  thefe  Trees  are  de- 
fired,  the  young  Plants  mud  be  fent,  if  it  be  at  any  Dif- 
tancefrom  the  Place  where  they  grow. 

The  Berries  lhould  be  planted  in  fmall  Pots,  filled  with 
light  Kitchen  Garden  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed 
of  Tanners  Bark  ;  thefe  Pots  mull  be  watered  gently 
once  or  twice  a  Week,  but  the  Earth  muft:  not  be  tGO 
moift,  left  it  rot  the  Berries.  If  the  Bed  be  of  a  proper 
Temperature  of  Warmth,,  the  Plants  will  appear  in  a 
Month  or  five  Weeks  time  ;  and  in  about  three  Weeks 
more  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant.  For  as  many  of  the  Ber¬ 
ries  will  produce  two  Plants,  fo  the  fooner  they  are 
parted,  the  better  their  Roots  will  be;  for  when  they 
grqw  double  till  they  have  made  large  Roots,  they  will 
beTo  intermixed  and  entangled,  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  feparate  them,  without  tearing  off  their  Fibres,  which 
will  greatly  prejudice  the  Plants.  When  thefe  are  trans¬ 
planted,  they  muft  be  each  put  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot, 
filled  with  the  fame  Earth  as  before,  and  plunged  into  the 
Tan  Bed  again;  which  ftiould  be  ftirred  up  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  and  if  required,  fome  new  Tan  lhould  be  mixed 
with  it,  to  renew  the  Heat.  Then  the  Plants  fhould  be 
gently  watered,  and  the  Glaffes  of  the  hot  Bed  muft  be 
lhaded  every  Day  till  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after 
which  the  Plants  fhould  have  freffi  Air  admitted  to  them 
every  Day,  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon  : 
During  the  Summer  they  will  require  frequently  to  be 
refrefhed  with  Water  ;  but  they  muft  not  have  it  in  too 
great  Plenty  :  For  if  their  Roots  are  kept  too  moift, 
they  are  very  fubjedf  to  rot,  then  the  Leaves  will  foon 
decay  and  drop  off,  and  the  Plants  become  naked  ;  when 
this  happens,  they  a^e  feldom  recovered  again.  The  firft 
Sign  of  thefe  Plants  being  dilordered,  is,  their  Leaves 
fweating  out  a  clammy  Juice,  which  attra&s  the  fmall 
Infedts,  which  frequently  infeft  the  Plants  in  Stoves, 
which  are  not  in  Health,  and  thefe  cannot  be  deftroyed, 
till  the  Plants  are  recovered  to  Vigour  :  For  although  the 
Plants  are  ever  'fo  carefully  waffled  and  cleaned  from 
thefe  Infedts,  yet  they  will  be  foon  attacked  by  them 
again,  if  they  are  not  recovered  to  Health,  for  thefe  In¬ 
fers  are  never  feen  upon  any  of  the  Plants  while  they 
are  in  perfedi  Vigour ;  fo  that  upon  the  firft  Attack,  the 
Plants  fhould  be  fhifted  irito  frefh  Earth,  and  all  poflible 
Care  taken  to  recover  them,  without  which  all  the  waffl¬ 
ing  and  cleaning  of  the  Plants  will  be  to  little  Purpofe. 
The  Diforders  attending  the  Coffee  Trees,  generally 
proceed  from  either  being  put  into  Pots  too  large  for 
them,  nothing  being  of  worfe  Confequence  than  over 
potting  them  ;  or  from  the  Earth  being  too  ftiff-,  or  be¬ 
ing  over  watered.  If  thefe  are  properly  taken  Care  of, 
and  the  Stove  kept  always  in  a  proper  Temperature  of 


Heat',  the  Plants  will  thrive,  and  produce  plenty  of 
Fruit. 

I  have  made  Trial  of  feveral  Compofitions  of  Earth, 
for  thefe  Plants ;  but  have  found  none  of  them  equal  to 
that  of  a  Kitchen  Garden,  where  the  Soil  is  naturally 
loofe,  and  not  fubjedt  to  bind  ;  and  if  it  has  conftantly 
been  well  wrought  and  properly  dunged  ;  this  without 
any  Mixture,  is -preferable  to  any  other. 

The  Plants  fhould  not  be  too  often  tranfplanted,  for 
that  will  greatly  retard  their  Growth.  If  they  are  new 
potted  twice  a  Year  at  moll  it  will  be  fufficient ;  though 
unlefs  the  Plants  make  great  Progrefs,  they  will  not  re¬ 
quire  to  be  removed  oftner  than  once  in  a  Year,  which 
fhould  be  in  Summer,  that  they  may  have  Time  to  get 
good  Roots  again  before  Winter.  During  the  warm 
W eather  in  Summer,  thefe  Plants  fhould  have  a  large 
Share  of  Air,  but  they  muft  not  be  expoled  abroad  at  any 
Seafon  :  For  although  they  may  have  the  Appearance 
of  thriving  in  the  open  Air,  during  the  Heat  of  Summer  ; 
yet  when  they  are  removed  into  the  Stove  again,  their 
Leaves  will  fall  off,  and  the  Plants  will  make  but  an  in¬ 
different  Appearance  the  following  Winter,  if  they 
fhould  furvive  it :  Therefore  it  is  the  better  Method  to 
keep  them  conftantly  in  the  Stove,  and  admit  a  propor¬ 
tionable  Share  of  Air  to  them  every  Day,  according  to 
the  Heat  of  the  Seafon  ;  and  they  will  require  Water 
two  or  three  Times  a  Week  in  warm  Weather,  but  in 
Winter  they  muft  have  it  more  fparingly  ;  the  Stove  in 
which  they  are  placed,  fhould  be  kept  to  the  Heat  af- 
figned  for  the  Ananas  upon  the  Botanical  Thermometers. 

There  has  been  fome  of  thefe  Plants  propagated  by 
Cuttings,  and  alfo  from  Layers;  but  thefe  are  long  be¬ 
fore  they  make  Roots,  and  the  Plants  fo  railed,  are  ne¬ 
ver  fo  ftrong  and  thriving,  as  thofe  which  arife  from  Ber¬ 
ries,  therefore  where  the  Berries  can  be  procured,  it  is 
much  the  beft  Method  to  propagate  the  Plants  by  Seeds.. 

When  they  are  tranfplanted,  their  Roots  fhould  not 
be  too  much  cut  or  trimmed  ;  the  decayed  or  rotten 
Fibres  fhould  be  pruned  off,  and  thofe  which  are  clofely 
matted  to  the  Side  of  the  Pots  fhould  be  trimmed,  but 
not  cut  too  near  to  the  Stem,  for  the  old  Fibres  do  not 
put  but  new  Roots  very  kindly,  efpecially  thofe  which 
are  become  tough,  fo  that  there  fhould. always  be  a  fuf¬ 
ficient  Number  of  young  Fibres  left  to  fupport  the  Plants, 
till  new  ones  are  produced. 

The  Coffee  Plants  were  firft  carried  from  Arabia  to 
Batavia  by  the  Dutch,  and  from  thence  they  were  after¬ 
ward  brought  to  Holland ,  where  great  Numbers  of  the 
Plants  were  raifed  from  the  Berries  which  thofe  Plants 
produced:  And  from  thefe  raoft  of  the  Gardens  in  Eu¬ 
rope  have  been  furnifhed.  A  great  Number  of  thefe 
young  Plants,  which  were  raifed  at  Amjlerdam ,  were 
lent  to  Surinam  by  the  Proprietors  of  that  Ifland  -,  where 
the  Trees  w'ere  foon  propagated  in  great  Plenty.  And 
from  thence  the  Plants  have  been  difperfed  to  moll  of 
the  Iflands  in  the  VVeJi  Indies  :  For  as  the  Plants  raifed 
from  the  Berries,  produce  Fruit  in  eighteen  Months 
from  planting,  in  the  warm  Countries,  fo  Plantations 
of  thefe  Trees  may  be  foon  made  in  any  of  thofe  Coun¬ 
tries,  where  the  Temperature  of  the  Air  is  proper  for 
their  Produdtion ;  but  the 'Frees  will  not  .grow  in  the 
open  Air  any  where  if  there  is  a  Winter:  So  that  without 
the  Tropicks,  thev  cannot  be  expedted  to  grow  abroad. 
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The  French  have  made  great  Plantations' of  thefe 
Trees  in  their  Settlements  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  alfo  in 
the  Ifle  of  Bourbon,  from  whence  they  import  great 
Quantities  of  Coffee  annually  to  France ;  which  although 
greatly  inferior  in  Quality  to  the  Arabian,  yet  it  is  con- 
fumed,  otherwife  they  would  not  continue  that  Branch 
of  Commerce.  In  the  BritiJh  Colonies  of  America ,  there 
have  been  fome  large  Plantations  made  of  Coffee  Trees : 
And  it  was  propofed  to  the  Parliament,  fome  Years  paff, 
to  give  proper  Encouragement,  for  cultivating  this  Com¬ 
modity  in  America,  fo  as  to  enable  the  Planters  to  under¬ 
fell  the  Importers  of  Coffee  from  Arabia,  accordingly 
there  was  an  Abatement  of  the  Duty  payable  on  all  the 
Coffee  which  fhould  be  of  the  Growth  of  our  Colonies 
in  America ,  which  was  at  that  Time  fuppofed  to  be  a 
fufficient  Encouragement  for  the  Planters  to  improve  this 
Branch  of  Commerce  :  But  the  Productions  of  thofe 
Countries,  being  greatly  inferior  in  Quality  to  that  of 
Arabia,  hath  almoft  ruined  the  Project ;  and  unlefs  the 
Planters  can  be  prevailed  on  to  try  fome  Experiments,  to 
improve  its  Quality,  there  can  be  little  Hope  of  its  be¬ 
coming  a  valuable  Branch  of  Trade;  therefore  I  fhall 
beg  leave  to  offer  my  Sentiments  on  this  Article,  and 
fincerely  wifh  what  I  have  to  propofe  may  be  found  ufe- 
ful  for  the  InffruCtion  of  the  Coffee  Planters,  for  as  my 
Opinion  is  founded  upon  Experiments,  fo  it  is  not  mere 
Theory  or  Suppofition. 

The  great  Fault  of  the  Coffee  which  grows  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  is  the  Want  of  Flavour,  or  having  a  difagreeable  one. 
The  Berries  are  much  larger  than  thole  which  are  im¬ 
ported  from  Arabia,  and  confequently  have  not  fo  much 
Spirit  or  Flavour.  This  may  be  owing  to  feveral  Caufes, 
the  firft  is  that  of  its  growing  in  a  Soil  too  moiff  ;  which 
is  always  known  to  increafe  the  Size  of  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
tables  :  But  their  Quality  is  greatly  diminiihed  thereby. 
The  fecond  is  from  gathering  the  Berries  to  foon  ;  for  I 
have  been  credibly  informed,  that  it  is  the  conffant  Prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Planters,  to  gather  the  Fruit  when  it  is  red  : 
At  which  Time  the  Berries  are  much  larger,  and  of 
greater  Weight,  than  thofe  which  are  permitted  to  ripen 
perfectly  on  the  Trees,  which  is  not  till  they  are  turned 
black,  and  their  outer  Pulp  becomes  dry,  and  the  Skins 
fhrink  :  Then  the  Berries  are  muchfmaller  than  before, 
and  the  outer  Cover  will  ealily  feparate  from  the  Berry  ; 
which  I  have  always  been  informed,  has  been  the  Com¬ 
plaint  of  the  Planters,  that  this  was  with  great  Difficulty 
and  Trouble  effeCted.  A  third  Caufe  I  imagine  may  be 
in  drying  the  Berries  when  gathered ;  which  muff  be 
conffantly  attended  to,  for  they  cannot  be  too  much  ex- 
pofed  to  the  Sun  and  Air  in  the  Day  Time,  but  they 
muff  be  every  Evening  removed  under  Cover,  and  care¬ 
fully  fereened  from  Dews  and  Rain  ;  nor  fhould  they  be 
placed  near  any  Sort  of  Liquid  or  Moiffure,  for  the  Ber¬ 
ries  are  very  fubjeCt  to  imbibe  Moiffure  and  thereby  ac¬ 
quire  the  Flavour  of  the  Liquid,  or  if  it  be  pure  Water, 
the  Berries  will  be  enlarged,  and  the  Flavour  diminiihed 
by  it,  as  from  many  Experiments  I  can  affirm  :  For 'a 
Bottle  of  Rum  being  placed  in  a  Clofet,  in  which  a  Ca- 
nifter  of  Coffee  Berries  clofely  Hopped,  was  Handing  on 
a  Shelf  at  a  confiderable  Diftance,  in  a  few  Days  had  fo 
impregnated  the  Berries,  as  to  render  them  very  difagree- 
able-j  the  fame  alfo  has  happened  by  a  Bottle  of  Spirits 
of  Wine  Handing  m  the  fame  Clofet  with  Coffee  and 


Tea,  both  which  were  in  a  few  Days  fpoiled  by  it. 
Therefore  from  many  Experiments  of  this  Nature, 
which  I  have  made  with  Coffee,  it  appears  to  me  that  it 
fhould  never  be  brought  over  in  Ships  freighted  with 
Rum,  nor  fliould  the  Berries  be  laid  to  dry  in  the  Houfes 
where  the  Sugars  are  boiled,  or  the  Rum  diffilled.  I 
have  alfo  been  informed  by  a  Gentleman  who  has  a  ve¬ 
ry  good  EHate  in  Jamaica,  and  who  has  lived  many  Years 
in  that  Ifland,  that  the  Planters  frequently  boil  the  Cof¬ 
fee  Berries  before  they  are  dried.  As  this  Information 
comes  from  a  Gentleman  of  great  Skill  and  Veracity,  I 
cannot  doubt  of  the  FaCt,  and  if  fo,  this  alone  is  fufficient 
to  fpoil  the  beff  Coffee  in  the  World  ;  fo  that  I  am  at  a 
lofs  to  guefs  the  Reafon  for  this  PraCtice,  which,  appears 
to  me,  can  only  be  intended  to  increafe  the  Weight, 
therefore  muff  be  imputed  to  Avarice,  the  Bane  of  every 
publick  Good. 

There  was  fome  Time  paff  an  imperfedt  Account, 
printed  in  the  Papers,  of  the  Caufe  why  the  American 
Coffee  was  not  fo  good  as  that  which  comes  from  Ara¬ 
bia,  Jn  which  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  Goodnefs  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  proceeded  from  the  Length  of  Time  which  the  Ber¬ 
ries  had  been  kept :  Therefore  the  Author  propofes  that 
the  American  Coffee  Berries  fliould  be  many  Years  kept, 
which  he  fays  will  render  them  equally  good.  This  is 
contrary  to  all  the  Experience  I  have  had,,  or  can  learn, 
from  thofe  who  have  feen  the  whole  Progrefs  of  Coffee 
in  Arabia,  with  their  Manner  of  drying  and  packing  it  to 
fend  abroad,  for  two  Gentlemen  who  had  lived  there 
fome  Years  affured  me,  that  the  Berries,  when  firft  ga¬ 
thered,  0were  much  better  than  thofe  which  are  kept  any 
Time.  And  a  curious  Gentleman  who  refiaed  in  Bar¬ 
ba  Joes  two  Years,  alfo  told  me,  that  he  never  drank  bet¬ 
ter  Coffee  in  any  Part  of  the  World,  than  what  he  made 
from  the  frefh  Berries,  which  he  gathered  himfelf,  and 
roafted  as  he  had  Occafion  for  them,  which  is  alfo  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Trials  which  have  been  made  with  the 
Berries  which  grow  in  the  Stoves  in  England,  which  make 
abetter  flavoured  Liquor,  than  the  beft  Arabian  Coffee 
Berries  which  can  be  procured  in  England ;  therefore  I 
wifh  thofe  who  are  inclinable  to  cultivate  thefe  Trees  in 
America,  would  make  Choice  of  a  Soil  rather  dry  than 
moiff,  in  which  the  Trees  will  not  make  fo  great  Pro¬ 
grefs,  as  thofe  which  grow  in  a  wot  Soil,  nor  will  the  . 
Produce  be  fo  great ;  but  as  the  Quality  of  the  Produce,, 
will  be  fo  much  improved,  it  will  certainly  be  of  greater 
Advantage  to  them. 

The  next  Thing  is,  to  permit  the  Berries  to  remain  on 
the  Trees,  till  their  Skins  are  fliriveled  and  turned  very 
black,  which  it  is  true  will  greatly  diminifh  their  Weight, 
but  then  the  Commodity  will  be  more  than  double  the 
Value  of  that  which  is  gathered  fooner. 

When  the  Berries  are  fully  ripe,  they  fhould  be  ga¬ 
thered  when  they  are  perfectly  dry,. and  fpread  abroad  on 
Cloths  in  the  Sun  to  dry,  carrying  them  every  Evening 
under  Cover,  to  prevent  the  Dews  from  falling  on  them, 
or  the  Rain  if  any  fhould  happen  :  When  perfectly  dry, 
they  fliould  be  carefully  packed  up  in  Cloths  or  Bags,, 
three  or  four  times  double,  and  confequently  kept  in  a 
dry  Situation  :  And  when  they  are  fhipped  for  England, 
it  fhould  be  on  board  thofe  Veffels  which  have  no  Rum, 
leff  the  Coffee  fhould  imbibe  the  Flavour  ;  which  cannot 
be  prevented  when  flowed  in  the  fame  Place,  For  fome 
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Years  paft,  a  Coffee  Ship  from  India ,  had  a  few  Bags 
of  Pepper  put  on  Board,  the  Flavour  of  which  was  im¬ 
bibed  by  the  Cofree,  and  the  whole  Cargo  fpoiled  thereby. 

As  the  Quantity  of  Coffee  now  confumed  in  Britain 
is  very  much  increafed  of  late  Years ;  it  will  certainly  be 
■worthy  of  publick  Confideration,  how  far  it  may  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  encourage  the  Growth  of  it  in  the  Britifij  Co¬ 
lonies  :  And  certainly  it  deferves  the  Attention  of'  the 
Inhabitants  of  thofe  Colonies,  to  improve  this  Commo¬ 
dity  to  the  utmoff  of  their  Power  ;  and  not  to  have  fo 
much  regard  to  the  Quantity,  as  to  the  Quality  of  it ; 
for  although  the  former  may  appear  to  have  the  Advan¬ 
tage  of  the  latter  in  Point  of  Profit ;  yet  the  Goodnefs 
of  every  Commodity,  muff  always  claim  the  Preference, 
and  thereby  will  be  found  of  more  lading  Advantage,  to 
the  Cultivator. 

COIX.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  927.  Lacryma  Jobi  Tourn. 
Injl.  R.  H  Job’s  Tears,  in  French,  Larmes  tie  Job. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant ,  the 
male  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  loofe  Spike ,  the  Chaff  of  thefe 
have  two  Valves,  inclofing  two  Flowers,  the  Valves  are  ob¬ 
long  and  bearded ;  the  Petal  has  two  oval  Valves,  the  Length 
of  the  Chaff  with  narrow  Beards  :  Thefe  have  each  three 
hairy  Stamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  four  cornered  Summits. 
There  are  a  few  female  Flowers  fituated  at  the  Bafe  of  the 
male  Spike  in  the  fame  Plant ,  thefe  have  b  'tvalvular  Chaff', 
the  Valves  are  roundifo,  thick,  and  fmooth  ;  the  Petal  hath 
two  ova!  Valves,  the  outer  being  larger  and  broaded  at  both 
Ends.  They  have  a  fmall  oval  Germen,  fupporting  a  fjort 
Style  divided  into  t  wo  Parts,  crowned  by  two  horned  Stig¬ 
mas  which  are  longer  than  the  Flower ,  and  covertd  with 
fine  Hairs ;  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  hard  roundifh 
finooth  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Co ix  feminibus  ova t is.  Flort.  Cliff.  434.  Coix  with 
oval  Seeds.  This  is  the  Lacryma  Jobi  Clufi  job’s  Tears. 

2.  Coix  feminibus  angulatis.  Flort.  Cliff.  438.  Coix 
with  angular  Seeds.  This  is  the  Lacryma  Jobi  Americana 
altifiima,  Arundinis folio  if  facie.  Plum.  Talleft  Ameri¬ 
can  Job’s  Tears  with  the  Leaf  and  Appearance  of  Reed. 

The  firff  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iflands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  is  frequently  cultivated  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  where  the  poor  Inhabitants  grind  the  Grain  to 
"  Flour  in  a  Scarcity  of  Corn,  and  make  a  coarfe  Sort  of 
Bread  of  it. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  feldom  ripens  its  Seeds 
in  England,  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  very  warm  ;  from 
a  thick  fibrous  Root  is  fent  out  2  or  3  jointed  Stalks, 
which  rife  near  3  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  fingle,  long 
narrow  Leaves  at  each  Joint,  refembling  thofe  of  the 
Reed  ;  at  the  Bafe  of  the  Leaves  come  out  the  Spikes  of 
Flowers,  Handing  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe  Spikes  are 
compofed  of  male  Flowers  only,  and  below  them  is  fi¬ 
tuated  one  or  two  female  Flowers;  the  male  Flowers 
decay  foon  after  they  have  fhed  their  Farina ;  but  the 
Germen  of  the  female  Flowers  fwell  to  a  large  oval  Seed, 
which  is  hard,  fmooth,  and  of  a  gray  Colour,  greatly 
refembling  the  Seeds  of  Gromwel,  from  whence  this  Plant 
has  been  titled,  Lithofpermum. 

Thofe  who  are  defirous  to  cultivate  this  Plant  in 
England,  may  procure  the  Seeds  from  Portugal,  thefe 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot  §ed  in  Spring,  to  bring 


the  Plants  forward,  and  afterward  tranfplant  them  on  a 
warm  Border,  allowing  each  two  Feet  Room  at  leaft, 
and  when  the  Plants  have  taken  Root,  they  will  require 
no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 
Thefe  will  flower  about  Midiummer,  and  in  warm  Sea- 
fons,  the  Seeds  will  ripen  at  Michaelmas.  There  is  a 
Variety  of  this  with  much  broader  Leaves,  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  Smyrna  fome  Years  part,  which  did  not  per- 
fe£t  Seeds  here,  fo  I  cannot  fay  if  it  is  only  a  Variety, 
or  a  different  Sort  from  this. 

The  2d  Sort  will  grow  to  the  Height  of  7  or  8  Feet ; 
and  the  Stems  become  hard,  like  the  Reed  or  Indian 
Corn  :  Thefe  branch  out,  and  produce  feveral  Spikes  of 
Flowers;  but  this  Sort  will  not  live  in  the  open  Air  in 
England,  therefore  fhould  be  planted  in  the  Bark  Stove, 
where  it  v/ill  live  through  the  Winter,  and  produce  ripe 
Seeds  the  fecond  Year ;  and  may  be  continued  longer, 
if  defired. 

COLCH1CUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  415.  Tourn.  Infl. 
Meadow  Saffron,  in  French  Colchipie. 

The  Characters  arc, 

The  Flower  hath  neither  Empalement  or  Sfatha  ;  it  hath 
one  Petal,  rifing  with  an  angular  Tube  from  the  Root,  and 
is  divided  at  the  Top  into  fix  oval  concave  Segments  which 
are  ere  Cl  ;  it  hath  fix  Stamina  which  are  fhortcr  than  the 
Petal,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits  having  four  Valves. 
The  Germen  is  fituated  in  the  Root , fupporting  three  Jlender 
Styles  the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  reflexed 
channeled  Stigmas  ;  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  Cap¬ 
fuls  with  three  Lobes ,  having  a  Seam  on  the  In  fide,  dividing 
it  into  three  Cells,  which  contain  feveral  roundijh  rough  Seeds. 
The  Species  are, 

1.  Colchicum  foil  is  planis  lanceolatis,  ere  Cl  is  Hort. 
Cliff.  140.  Colchicum  with  plain,  t reel,  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Common  Meadow  Saffron. 

2.  Colchicum  folds  linearibus,  patenllffimis.  Lin. 
Laf.  Sp.  Plant.  342.  Meadow  Saffron  with  very  narrow, 
fpreading  Leaves.  Colchicum  Montanum  angufi folium. 
C.  B.  P.  68.  Narrow  leaved  Mountain  Meadow  Saffron. 

3.  Colchicum  folds  undulatis  paieniibus.  Hort.  Cliff. 
140.  Meadow  Saffron  with  waved,  fpreading  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Colchicum  Cbionenfe.  M or.  ITifi.  Meadow 
Saffron  of  Chios  with  chequered  Flowers,  like  Fritillary, 
and  waved  Leaves. 

4.  Colchicum  foribus  frit  ill ar  ice  in  far  tffulatis, 
folds  planis.  Mor.  Fiji.  Meadow  Saffron  with  chequered 
Flowers,  like  Fritillary,  and  plain  Leaves. 

There  is  a  great  Variety  of  thefe  which  differ  in  tlxe 
Colour  of  their  Flowers,  and  other  little  Accidents, 
which  are  not  laffing,  fo  muff  not  be  ranged  as  diffinct 
Species.  But  as  many  of  them  are  cultivated  in  Flower 
Gardens,  I  (hail  mention  thofe  which  I  have  feen  culti¬ 
vated.  Thefe  are  mod  of  them  feminal  Variations 
from  the  firff  Sort. 

The  moil  common  Meadow  Saffron  hath  a  purplifh 
Flower. 

The  Meadow  Saffron  with  white  Flowers. 

Meadow  Saffron  with  ftriped  Flowers. 

Broad  leaved  Meadow  Saffron. 

Striped  leaved  Meadow  Saffron. 

Many  flowered  Meadow  Saffron. 

Meadow  Saffron  with  double  purplifh  Flowers. 

Meadow  Saffron  with  double  white  Flowers.  c 
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Meadow  Saffron  with  many  white  Flowers. 

The  ill:  Sort  grows  naturally  both  in  the  Wejl  and 
North  of  England.  I  oblerved  it  in  great  Plenty  in  the 
Meadows  in  Wariuickjhir e  in  the  Beginning  of  September. 
The  Country  People  call  the  Flowers  Naked  Ladies, 
becaufe  they  come  up  naked,  without  any  Leaves  or 
Cover.  This  hath  a  bulbous  Root,  about  the  Size  and 
Shape  of  Tulip  Roots,  but  not  fo  {harp-pointed  at  the 
Top,  the  Skin  or  Cover  is  all'o  of  a  darker  Colour. 
Thefe  Bulbs  are  renewed  every  Year,  for  that  which 
produces  the  Flowers  decays,  and  a  new  Root  is  formed 
above  it.  7'he  Flowers  come  out  in  Autumn,  thefe  arife 
with  long  {lender  Tubes  from  the  Root,  about  four 
Inches  high,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Saffron  but  are 
larger;  they  are  of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  and  divided 
into  fix  Parts  at  the  Top,  which  lland  ere6t ;  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Flowers  is  generally  in  Proportion  to  the  Size  of 
the  Roots,  from  2  to  7  or  8  :  In  March  the  green  Leaves 
appear,  thefe  are  commonly  four  to  a  full  grown  Root  ; 
they  are  folded  over  each  other  below,  but  fpread  open 
above  Ground,  Handing  crofs-ways :  They  are  of  a  deep 
green,  and  when  fully  grown,  are  five  or  fix  Inches 
long,  and  one  broad.  The  Seed  VefTel  comes  out  from 
between  the  Leaves,  in  April ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
May,  loon  after  which  the  Leaves  decay. 

The  other  Varieties  are  fuppofed  to  have  accidentally 
rifen  from  the  Seeds  of  this.  So  that  thofe  who  are  de- 
firous  to  obtain  a  Variety  of  thefe  Flowers,  fhould  pro¬ 
pagate  them  from  Seeds,  by  which  Method  there  may 
be  a  greater  Variety  raifed. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  This  hath  a  fmailer  Root  than  the 
firlf,  and  a  darker  Coat ;  the  Flowers  appear  in  Augujl 
or  September  ;  thefe  are  cut  into  fix  long  narrow  Seg¬ 
ments,  of  a  redifh  purple  .Colour,  having  fix  yellow 
Stamina.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  come  up  foon  after 
the  Flowers  decay,  and  continue  green  all  the  Winter, 
like  the  Saffron  ;  thefe  are  long,  narrow,  and  fpread  on 
the  Ground  ;  in  'June  thefe  decay  like  the  firft  Sort. 

The  3d  and  4th  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  the  Levant , 
but  are  commonly  cultivated  in  the  Englijb  Gardens. 
Thefe  flower  at  the  fame  Time  as  the  iff  Sort,  and  the 
green  Leaves  come  up  in  Spring.  The  Root  of  one  of  thefe 
Species  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Hermodaflyl  of  the  Shops. 

Thefe  are  all  very  pretty  Varieties  for  a  Flower  Gar¬ 
den,  producing  their  Flowers  in  Autumn,  when  few 
other  Plants  are  in  Beauty  :  The  green  Leaves  come  up 
in  Spring,  which  are  extended  to  a  great  Length  in 
Mayt  then  they  begin  to  decay  ;  foon  after  which  Time, 
is  the  proper  Seafon  to  tranfplant  their  Roots  ;  for  if 
they  are  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  Ground  till  Augujl , 
they  will  fend  forth  frefh  Fibres;  after  which  it  will  be 
too  late  to  remove  them.  The  Roots  may  be  kept  a- 
bove  Ground  until  the  Beginning  of  Augujl ;  at  which 
Time,  if  they  are  not  planted,  they  will  produce  their 
Flowers  as  they  lie  out  of  the  Ground:  But  this  will 
greatly  weaken  their  Roots.  The  manner  of  planting 
their  Roots  being  the  fame  as  Tulips,  &c.  I  fliall  for¬ 
bear  mentioning  it  here,  referring  the  Reader  to  that 
Article  ;  and  for  fowing  the  Seeds,  by  which  Means  new 
Varieties  may  be  obtained,  I  ihall  refer  to  the  Article 
Xiphion  ;  where  you  will  find  proper  Directions. 

COLD  fignifies  fomeihing  devoid  of  Pleat,  or  which 


does  not  contain  in  it  any  Particles  of  Fire  ;  according  fo 
which  Definition,  Cold  is  a  mere  negative  Term.  And 
this  is  agreeable  to  the  Sentiments  of  mofl  of  our  mo¬ 
dern  Philofophers,  who  fuppofe  Cold  to  confifl  in  a  mere 
Privation  or  Diminution  of  Heat. 

Dr.  Clarke  takes  Cold  to  be  owing  to  certain  nitrous 
and  other  faline  Particles,  endued  with  particular  Fi¬ 
gures  proper  to  produce  fuch  EffeCts.  Hence  Sal-Ar- 
moniac,  Salt  Petre,  Salt  of  Urine,  and  many  other  vo¬ 
latile  and  alkalizate  Salts,  mixed  with  Water,  increafe 
its  Degree  of  Cold  very  fenfibly. 

Hence  alfo  comes  that  popular  Obfervation,  That 
Cold  prevents  Corruption  ;  which,  however,  muft  not 
be  admitted  without  an  Exception  ;  fince  if.  a  hard  po¬ 
rous  Body  have  its  lntetftices  filled  with  Water,  and 
this  be  too  much  dilated  by  freezing,  the  including  Body 
will  be  burft.  And  thus  it  is  that  Cold  proves  deftru&ive 
to  the  Parts  of  fome  Plants :  As  it  happened  in-  the 
Winter,  Anno  1728.  In  feveral  Trees,  whofe  Trunks 
were  much  expofed  to  the  South-Well,  the  Sap  being' 
thereby  rarified  by  the  Warmth  of  the  Sun,  which,  for 
feveral  Days,  at  the  Beginning  of  the  fevere  Froft,  {hone 
with  an  uncommon  Heat,  and  the  Nights  coming  on  to 
extreme  Cold,  whereby  the  rarified  Sap  was  fo  fuddenly 
condenfed,  that  the  Sap  Veflels  could  not  contain  it,  and 
thereby  burft  oft"  the  Bark  of  many  Trees  almoft  from 
Top  to  Bottom  ;  and  this  chiefly  on  the  South-Weft 
Side  of. the  Trees  ;  as  it  did  of  two  large  Occidental 
Plane  Trees  in  the  Phyfick  Garden  at  Chelfea ;  and  fe¬ 
veral  Pear,  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  in  the  Nurferies  of 
Mr.  Fran.  Hunt  at  Putney.  And  thus  it  is  that  great 
Quantities  of  Trees  are  rendered  fhaken,  and  the  Tim¬ 
ber  when  cut,  of  little  Value ;  which  is  generally  the 
Cafe  in  very  fevere  Winters.  In  the  hard  Froft  of  the 
Year  1739-40,  there  was  great  Damage  done  to  the 
Oak-Timber  in  moll  Parts  of  England ,  by  the  Froft 
penetrating  to  the  Sap  Veflels  of  the  Trees  ;  and  by 
freezing  the  Sap,  the  Veflels  could  not  contain  it,  but 
burft  with  great  Noife  ;  (o  that  the  Woods  refotinded 
with  a  Noife  fomewbat  like  the  breaking  down  of  the 
Branches  of  'Frees  when  they  are  loping. 

Dr.  Bcerbaave  fays,  That  there  is  no  fuch  Thing  in 
all  Nature  as  abfolute  Cold  ;  that  the.moft  fevere  he  had 
ever  known,  was  in  the  Year  1728,  that  then  the  Water 
would  freeze  while  it  ran  down  his  Hand  ;  and  yet  even 
then  the  Cold  was  not  fo  complete,  but  that  he  could 
make  an  artificial  Cold  greater  by  twelve  Degrees. 

Though  much  might  be  faid  as  to  the  Effiedls  of  Cold 
on  Plants,  I  fhall  only  conclude  with  the  Obfervation  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales  who,  in  the  Conclufion  of  his  excel¬ 
lent  Treatife  of  Vegetable  Statics ,  fays  ; 

The  confiderable  Quantity  of  Moifture,  which  is  per- 
fpired  from  the  Branches  of  Trees  during  the  cold  Win¬ 
ter  Seafon,  plainly  fhews  theReafon  why,  in  a  long  Sea¬ 
fon  of  cold  North-eafterly  Winds,  the  Bloftoms,  and 
tender  young-fet  Fruit  and  Leaves,  are,  in  the  early 
Spring,  fo  frequently  blafled,  viz .  by  having  the  Moi¬ 
fture  exhaled  fafter  than  can  be  fupplied  from  the  Trees ; 
for,  doubtlefs,  Moifture  rifes  flower  from  the  Root,  the 
colder  the  Seafon  is,  though  it  rifes,  in  fome  Degree* 
all  the  Winter ;  as  is  evident,  as  he  fays,  from  his  fix- 
teenth  Experiment  in  the  faid  Book. 

And  from  the  fame  Caufe  it  is,  that  the  leafy  Spires 
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of  Corn -are  by  thefe  cold  drying  Winds  often  faded,  and 
turned  yellow  ;  which  makes  the  Hufbandman,  on  thefe 
Ocoafions,  wifh  for  Snow  :  which,  though  it  be  very 
cold,  yet  it  not  only  defends  the  Root  from  being  fro¬ 
zen,  but  alfo  fcreens  the  Corn  from  thefe  drying  Winds, 
and  keeps  it  in  a  moift,  florid,  fupp!e  State. 

It  feems  therefore  to  be  a  reafonable  Direction,  which 
fome  Authors  who  write  on  Agriculture  and  Gardening, 
give  ;  viz.  During  thefe  cold  drying  Winds,  when 
■little  Dew  falls,  to  water  the  Trees  in  dry  Soils,  in  the 
bloffoming  Seafon,  and  while  the  young-fet  Fruit  is  ten¬ 
der  ;  and  provided  there  is  no  immediate  Danger  of 
a  Frofi,  or  in  cafe  of  a  continued  Frofi,  to  take  care  to 
cover  the  Trees  well,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  fprinkle 
them  with  Water  ;  which  is  imitating  Nature’s  Method 
-of  watering  every  Part. 

As  to  hoping  Shelters  over  Wall  Trees  he  faysj  I 
have  often  found,  that  when  they  are  fo  broad,  as  to 
prevent  any  Rain  or  Dejv  coming  at  the  Trees,  they  do 
more  Harm  than  Good  in  thefe  long  eafterly  drying 
Winds;  becaufe  they  prevent  the  Rain  and  Dews  fall¬ 
ing  on  them  ;  which  would  not  only  refrefh  and  fupple 
them,  but  alfo  nourifh  them  :  but  in  cafe  of  fharp 
Froft  after  a  Shower  of  Rain,  thefe  Shelters  and  other 
Fences  mud  needs  be  of  excellent  Ufe  to  prevent  the 
‘  almofi  total  Defirutfion  occafioned  by  the  Freezing  of 
the  tender  Parts  of  Vegetables,  when  they  are  full-fa- 
turate  with  Moifture. 

COLDENIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  159.  This  Plant 
was  fo  titled  by  Dr.  Linnaus  in  Honour  of  Dr.  Colden 
of  North  America ,  a  very  curious  Botanifi,  who  has  dif- 
.o-vered  feveral  new  Plants,  not  known  before. 

The  Char  a  Piers  are, 

The  Empale  7ns  nt  is  compofed  of  4  ere  Pi  Leaves ,  as  long 
*s  the  Petal.  It  hath  a  Funnel-Jhaped  Flower  of  one  Petal , 
threading  at  the  Top,  and  oh t ufe  ;  it  hath  4  Stamina , 
which  are  injerted  in  the  Tube  of  the  Petal ,  terminated 
hy  Toundifh  Summits  ;  in  the  Center  is  fituated  4  oval  Ger¬ 
men,  each  fupporting  a  hairy  Style  the  Length  of  the 
Stamina ,  crowned  by  permanent  Stigmas.  The  Germen 
become  oval  compreffed  rough  Fruit ,  terminated  by  4  Beaks ; 
inclofed  by  the  Empalement ,  each  of  the  Cells  containing  a 
fingle  Seed,  convex  on  one  Side ,  and  angular  on  the  other. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Coldenia.  Pier.  Zeyl.  69.  By  Dr.  Plukenet  titled, 
Teucri  facie  bi/nagarica  tetracoccos  roflrata.  Aim.  363. 

This  is  a  Native  of  India ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  have 
been  brought  to  fome  curious  Botanick  Gardens.  It 
was  fent  me  by  Dr.  Linnaus,  and  is  an  annual  Plant, 
whofe  Branches  trail  on  the  Ground,  they  extend  about 
fix  Inches  from  the  Root,  and  divide  into  many  fmaller 
Branches,  garnifhed  with  fhort  Leaves  fitting  clofe  to 
the  Branches,  thefe  are  deeply  crenated  on  their  Edges, 
and  have  feveral  deep  Veins,  they  are  of  a  glaucous  Co¬ 
lour,  and  come  out  without  Order.  The  Flowers  are 
produced,  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  growing  in  fmall 
Cluflers ;  thefe  have  four  Stamina,  and  but  one  Petal, 
which  is  Funnel-fhaped  and  cut  into  four  Segments  at 
the  Top  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue  Colour  and  very  fmall; 
when  the  Flower  decays,  the  Germen  becomes  a  Fruit 
compofed  of  four  Cells,  wrapped  up  in  the  Empalement, 
each  containing  a  fingle  Seed. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds  fown  on  a  hot  Bed 
in  Spring  ;  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 


fliould  be  each  put  into  a  fmall  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  fhade  them  till 
they  have  taken  frefh  Root,  after  which  they  fhould 
have  Air  admitted  "every  Day  in  Proportion  to  the 
Warmth  of  the  Seafon  ;  and  gently  watered  two  or  three 
Times  a  Week  in  warm  Weather;  but  they  mud  not 
have  too  much  Moifture.  Thefe  Plants  muft  remain 
in  the  hot  Bed,  where  they  will  flower  in  June ,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

COLEW ORTS.  See  Braffica. 

COLOCASIA.  See  Arum. 

COLLINSONIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  38.  The  Title 
was  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Linnaus ,  in  Honour  of  Mr.  Peter 
Collinfotiy  F.  R.  S.  a  difiinguifhed  Promoter  of  Botanical 
.Studies,  and  the  firfi  who  introduced  this  Plant  among 
many  others,  to  the  Englifb  Gardens. 

The  CharaPlers  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, , 
cut  into  5  equal  Segments  at  the  Top ,  the  3  upper  being  re~ 
fie  Pled,  and  the  2  under  ere  A.  The  Flower  is  Funnel-Jhaped , 
of  one  Petal  which  is  unequal ,  and  much  longer  than  the 
Empalcme?it  ;  cut  into  5  Parts  at  Top ,  the  upper  being 
fhort  and  obtufe,  two  of  them  being  reflexed  the  lower  Lip 
or  Beard  is  longer,  ending  in  many  Points.  It  hath  2 
long  briflly  erePt  Stamina,  terminated  by  incumbent  Sum¬ 
mits  ;  it  bath  a  quadrifid  obtufe  Germen,  with  a  large 
Gland,  fupporting  a  brijlly  Style  the  Length  of  the  Sta¬ 
mina,  crowned  by  a  pointed  bifid  Stigma.  The  Germen 
becomes  a  fingle  roundiflj  Seed,  fituated  in  the  Bottom  of 
the  Empalement. 

We  have  but  one  Sort  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

Collinsonia  foliis  cordatis  oppofitis.  Collinfonia  with 
Pleart-fhaped  Leaves  growing  oppoiite. 

This  Plant  was  brought  from  Maryland,  where  it 
grows  wild;  it  alfo  grows  in  other  Parts  of  North-Ame- 
rica,  by  the  Sides  of  Ditches,  and  in  low  morfi  Grounds, 
where  it  ufually  rifes  to  the  Height  of  4  or  5  Feet ;  but 
in  England  it  feldom  grows  above  3  Feet;  and  unlefs 
it  be  planted  in  a  moill  warm  Situation,  or  in  dry  Wea¬ 
ther  is  duly  watered,  it  rarely  flowers  well ;  many  People 
keep  the  Plants  in  large  Pots,  for  the  more  convenient 
watering  them;  But  thefe  Plants  feldom  produce  good 
Seeds;  whereas  thofe  which  are  planted  in  the  full 
Ground,  and  are  conftantly  watered,  will  ripen  Seeds 
very  well  in  good  Seatons. 

This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual  Stalk, 
which  decays  in  Autumn,  and  frefh  Shoots  come  out  in 
Spring.  The  Stalks  are  fquare  and  are  garnithed  with 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves ;  placed  oppofite  by  Pairs,  which 
are  fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
at  the  Extremity  of  the  Stalks,  in  loofe  Spikes,  thefe 
have  long  Tubes,  and  are  divided  into  five  Parts  at  the 
Top,  they  are  of  a  purplifh  yellow,  and  the  lower  Seg¬ 
ment  is  terminated  by  long  Flairs.  The  Flowers  appear 
in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  Plant  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  parting  the 
Roots  in  October.  Thefe  fhould  be  planted  at  3  Feet 
Difiance  ;  for  their  Roots  require  much  Nourifhment, 
othervvife  they  will  not  thrive.  It  will  live  in  the  open 
Ground,  if  planted  in  a  fheitered  Situation. 

COLLOCOCCUS.  Brovjn.  Hifl.  Jam.  167.  Cerafo. 
a  finis.  Sloan.  Hifl.  2-  p.  95.  The  Clammy  Cherry. 

The  CharaPlers  are,  c 
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The  Flower  has  a  fmall}  Bell-Jhaped ,  permanent  Empale - 
ment ;  it  has  one  Petal ,  which  is  twice  the  Length  of  the 
Empalement ,  and  is  cut  almofl  to  the  Bottom  into  5  oval 
Segments  ;  it  has  5  hairy  Stamina  fajlened  to  the  Tube  of 
the  Empalement ,  fituated  between  the  Segments  of  the  Petal , 
and  terminated  by  Hcart-fhaped  Summits  ;  an  oval  Germen 
fupporting  a  ftngle  Style,  which  divides  into  4  Parts  at 
the  Top  which  fpread  a  funder,  and  are  crowned  by  oblong 
irregular  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterwards  becomes  a 
roundif  Berry  full  of  a  clammy  Juice ,  incloftng  a  rugged 
Stone  with  two  Lobes  or  Cells. 

The  Species  are, 

•  1.  Collococcus  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  rugofss  venofts, 

foribus  laxe  racemofs.  Brown.  Hijl.  Jam.  167.  Collo¬ 
coccus  with  x»blong,  oval,  rough,  veined  Leaves,  and 
Flowers  growing  in  loofe  Bunches.  This  is  the  Cerafa 
Americana,  rugofss  foliis,  fruClu  vifcofo.  Pluk.  Tab.  158. 
f.  1.  American  Cherry,  with  rough  Leaves,  and  a 
clammy  Fruit,  called  Clammy  Cherry. 

3.  Collococcus  platyphyllus  major,  racemis  umbel- 
latis.  Brown.  Hifl.  Jam.  168.  Greater  Collococcus  with 
broad  Leaves,  and  branching  Umbels.  This  is  the 
Primus  racemofa ,  foliis  obiotigis  birfutis  maximis ,  fruClu  ru - 
bro.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  184.. The  broad-leaved  Cherry. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  other 
Iflands  in  the  Wejl-Indies,  where  it  rifes  with  a  ftrait 
Trunk  to  the  Height  of  30  or  40  Feet,  fending  out 
Branches  by  Threes  at  each  Divifion  ;  they  are  covered 
with  a  dark  gray  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves 
which  are  rough  and  veined ;  they  are  5  or  6  Inches  long, 
and  2  and  a  Half  broad,  (landing  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Bunches  at  the  Ends 
of  the  Branches  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fpherical  Ber¬ 
ries  of  a  fcarlet  Colour  full  of  a  clammy  Juice,  inclofing 
a  rugged  Stone. 

The  ad  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  where  it 
rifes  to  the  Height  of  50  Feet.  The  Bark  of  the  Stem 
is  furrowed  and  gray  ;  the  Branches  are  crooked ;  the 
Leaves  are  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long,  and  8  or  9  Inches 
broad;  they  are  rough  and  downy,  and  (land  on  fhort 
Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Bun¬ 
ches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  which  are  fucceeded 
by  oval  Berries  about  the  Size  of  fmall  Cherries. 

The  1  ft  Sort  has  been  feveral  Years  in  the  Gardens 
of  the  Curious,  where  it  has  rifen  to  the  Height  of  10  or 
12  Feet,  but  has  not  produced  either  Flowers  or  Fruit  in 
England  fo  far  as  I  can  learn.  The  2d  Sort  is  at  prefent 
very  rare  in  this  Country. 

They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  procur¬ 
ed  from  the  Wef -Indies.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots, 
and  plunged  in  a  hot  Bed  of  Tan;  when  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the 
Malpighia,  with  whofe  Culture  thefe  Plants  will  thrive 
very  well,  to  which  the  Reader  is  dcfired  to  turn. 
COLOCYNTHIS.  See  Cucurbita. 

COLUMBINE.  See  Aquilegia. 

COLUMNEA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  28.  'Tab.  33.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  710.  The  Title  was  given  to  it  by  Plumier, 
in  Honour  of  Fabius  Columna,  a  Nobleman  of  Rome , 
who  has  publifhed  two  curious  Books  of  Botany. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
t it  ifito  5  Parts  at  the  Top  ;  it  bath  one  Petal,  of  the  ( rin - 


gent)  or  grrning  Rind,  having  a  long  [welling  Tude,  di¬ 
vided  above  into  two  Lips,  the  upper  being  creCl,  concave , 
and  intire,  the  lower  is  divided  into  3  Parts  which  fpread 
open:  It  hath  4  Stamina,  two  being  longer  than  the  other-, 
thefe  are  inclo fed  in  the  upper  Lip ,  and  are  terminated 
by  ftngle  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  the  roundif j 
Germen,  fupporting  a  fender  Style,  crowned  by  a  bifid  acute 
Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  globular  Berry  with  two 
Cells,  fitting  on  the  Empalement ,  and  is  of  the  fame  Mag¬ 
nitude,  containing  feveral  oblong  Seeds. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  known,  viz. 

Columnea.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  638.  This  is  the  Col  m- 
nea  fcandens ,  phceniceo fore,  fruClu  albo  Plum.  Nov.  Gen. 
28.  Climbing  Columnea  with  a  fcarlet  Flower,  and  a 
white  Fruit.  Plumier  mentions  a  Variety,  with  a  yel- 
lowilh  Flower  and  white  Fruit.  But  this  is  only  a  Varia¬ 
tion  fuppofed  to  have  rifen  from  the  Seeds  of  the  firft. 

I  received  Seeds  of  the  ift  Sort  from  Carthagena  in 
New  Spain,  where  the  Plants  grew  naturally.  This  hath 
a  climbing  Stalk,  which  faftens  to  the  neighbouring 
Plants  whereby  it  is  fupported.  The  Leaves  are  oval, 
fa  wed  on  the  Edges,  and  (land  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks, 
thefe  and  alfo  the  Stalks  are  very  hairy ;  but  the  Plants 
decayed  the  following  Year,  before  they  produced  any 
Flowers,  fo  I  can  give  no  Defcription  of  them. 

Thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  the  warmed  Parts  of 
America  ;  fo  are  too  tender  to  live  in  England ,  unlefs  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Stove.  They  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  muft  be  fown  in  a  good  hot  Bed  ;  when  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  treated  as  other  tender 
exoticks,  which  are  kept  in  the  Bark  Stove. 

COLUTEA.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  6/^g.Lin.  Gen.  Plant. 
776.  Bladder  Sena,  in  French,  Baguenaudier. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  Bell- f>  aped permanet  Empalement  of 
one  Leaf,  indented  in  5  Parts.  The  Flower  is  of  the  Butter- 
fy  Kind.  The  Standard,  Wings,  and  Keel,  vary  in  their 
Figure  in  different  Species.  It  hath  10  Stamina,  9  of  which 
are  joined,  and  the  other  fands  feparate ,  which  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  Jingle  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  an  oblong 
compreffed  Germen ,  fupporting  a  rfng  'Style,  crowned  by 
a  bearded  Line,  extended  from  the  Middle  of  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Style.  The  Germen  becomes  abroad  fwollen  Pod  with 
one  Cell,  including  feveral  Kidney-faped  Seeds. 

The  Species  are. 

T.  Colutea  arborea,  foliolis  obcordatis.  H.  C.  Tree 
Bladder  Sena  with  the  fmaller  Leaves  Heart-fhaped.  Co - 
lutea  vefcaria.  C.  B  P.  Common  Bladder  Sena. 

2.  Colutea  foliolis  ovatis  integerrimis,  caule  fruticojo. 
Shrubby  Bladder  Sena  with  oval  entire  Leaves. 

3.  Colutea  foliolis  cordatis  minoribus ,  caule fruticofo. 
Bladder  Sena  with  fmaller  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  and  a 
fnrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Colutea  Orientalis fore  fan- 
guinei  coloris,  luted  macula  notata.  Tourn.  Eaftern  Blad¬ 
der  Sena  with  a  Blood-coloured  Flower,  fpotted  with 
yellow. 

4.  Colutea  foliolis  ovato-oblongis.  Hort.  Cliff.  3  66. 
Shrubby  Bladder  Sena  with  oblong  oval  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Colutea  JEthiopica  fiore  phceniceo,  folio  Barbee  Jovis. 
Breyn.  Cent.  1.  73.  ^Ethiopian  Bladder  Sena  with  a  fcar¬ 
let  Flower,  and  a  Jupiter’s  Beard  Leaf. 

5.  Colutea  foliolis  ovatis,  emarginatis ,  leguminibus 
ollongis  cemprefis  ccuminatis,  caule  arboreo.  Bladder  Sena 
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with  oval  Leaves  indented  at  the  Top,  oblong,  com- 
prefled,  pointed  Pods,  and  a  Tree-like  Stalk.  Dr.  pluke- 
r.et  titles  it  Colutea  Vera  Cruets  vcfcaria.  Aim.  I  I  I.  PL 
165.  f  3.  Bladder  Sena  of  Vera  Cruz.. 

6.  Colutea  berbacca foliis  linearibus.  [Port.  Up.  2 66. 
Herbaceous  Bladder  Sena  with  narrow  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Colutea  Africana  annua ,  foliolis  parvis,  mucronatis , 
vejlculis  comprejfis.  Hart.  Arnjl.  African  annual  Bladder 
Sena  with  fmall  pointed  Leaves,  and  comprefled  Pods. 

7.  Colutea  caulious  procumbcntibus,  poliolis  ova  to- 
linearibus ,  tomentejis ,  foribus  alaribus  pedunculis  longijji- 
mis.  Bladder  Sena  with  trailing  Stalks,  oval  narrow 
Leaves,  which  are  woolly,  and  Flowers  growing  from  the 
Sides  of  the  Stalks  with  very  long  Foot  Stalks. 

The  ill  Sort  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the  Nurfery 
Gardens,  as  a  dowering  Shrub,  to  adorn  Plantations. 
This  grows  naturally  in  Auflria ,  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  originally  brought 
to  England  ;  this  hath  feveral  woody  Stems,  which  grow 
to  the  Height  of  12  or  14  Feet,  fending  out  many 
woody  Branches,  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves, compofed 
cf  4  or  5  Pair  of  oval  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  indented  at  the  Top, 
and  of  a  grayifh  Colour.  The  Flowers  come  out  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  upon  flender  Foot  Stalks,  a- 
bout  two  Inches  long,  each  fuflaining  two  or  three 
Flowers  of  the  Butterfly  Kind,  whofe  Standard  is  re¬ 
flexed  and  large.  The  Flowers  are  yellow,  with  a  dark- 
coloured  Mark  on  each  Petal  ;  thefe  arc  fucceeded  by  in¬ 
flated  Pods,  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  having  a  Seam  on 
the  upper  Side,  containing  a  Angle  Row  of  Kidney- 
fhaped  Seeds,  faflened  to  a  Placenta.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  There  is  a 
Variety  with  reddifh  Pods,  which  is  equally  common 
in  the  Gardens,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  only  accidental,  for 
the  Plants  do  not  differ  in  any  other  Part. 

The  Seeds  of  the  2d  Sort  were  brought  from  the 
Levant  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Pocock ,  which  fucceeded  in 
the  Garden  at  Chelfea ,  and  flnee  Dr.  Ruffel ,  who  refided 
many  Years  a t  Aleppo,  brought  over  dried  Samples  of 
this  Sort,  which  he  allures  me  grow  common  near  that 
City.  This  feldom  grows  more  than  6  or  7  Feet  high  ; 
the  Branches  are  very  flender,  and  fpread  out  on  every 
Side  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed 
of  9  Pair  of  fmall,  oval,  entire  Lobes,  terminated  by 
an  odd  one ;  the  Flowers  fland  upon  flender  Foot  Stalks 
about  the  fame  Length  of  the  former.  The  Flowers 
are  alfo  like  thofe,  but  are  of  a  brighter  yellow.  This 
Sort  begins  to  flower  early  in  May,  and  continues  flower¬ 
ing  till  the  Middle  of  Odlober. 

The  3d  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  P’ournefort  in  the 
Levant,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Paris,  where  they  fucceeded,  and  flnee  have 
been  communicated  to  moll  of  the  curious  Gardens  in 
Europe.  This  hath  a  woody  Stem,  which  fends  out  many 
Branches  on  every  Side,  and  rifes  about  7  or  8  Feet  ; 
thefe  are  not  fo  flrong  as  thofe  of  the  firffc  Sort,  and  are 
garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  5  or  6  Pair 
of  fmall  Heart-fhaped  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 
The  Flowers  proceed  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches, 
Handing  on  Foot  Stalks,,  each  fuflaining  2  or  3  Flowers, 
fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  butfmaller;  they  are 
of  a  dark  red.  Colour,  marked  with  yellow,  and  apr 
pear  in  June  ;  the  Seeds,  ripen  in  Autumn*. 


The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia.  This 
hath  a  weak  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  fends  out  many  Side 
Branches  growing  erect,  and  garnifhed  with  equal  wing¬ 
ed  Leaves,  compofed  of  10  or  12  Pair  of  fmall,  oval, 
oblong,  hoary  Lobes.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches,  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Leaves,  each  Foot  Stalk  fuflaining  3  or  4  fcarlet 
Flowers,  longer  than  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts,  but  not 
reflexed  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  inflated  Pods,  containing 
one  Row  of  Ividney-fhaped  Seeds.  The  ufual  Time  of 
its  Flowering  is  in  June,  but  when  the  Seeds  are  fown 
early  in  the  Spring,  the  Plants  frequently  flower  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Autumn. 

The  5th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz,  in. 
Neve  Spain,  in  17 30.  This  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  which 
rifes  to  the  Height  of  1  2  or  14  Feet,  fending  out  many 
Branches,  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of 
three  Pair  cf  oval  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ; 
thefe  are  indented  at  the  Top,  and  of  a  light  green.  The. 
Flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  Hand  two  or  three 
upon  each  Foot  Stalk ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  compreflfed 
Pods  near  four  Inches  long,  which  end  in  long  Points. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  is  an  annual  of  little  Beauty,  fo  is  rarely 
cultivated  but  in  Botanick  Ga’rdens  for  Variety.  This 
rifes  with  a  flender  herbaceous  Stalk  about  a  Foot  high, 
dividing  upward  into  three  or  four  Branches,  garnifhed 
with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  5  or  6  Pair  of  very 
narrow  Lobes,  near  an  Inch  long,  which  are  a  little 
hoary.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  purplifh  Colour, 
Handing  3  together  on  flender  Foot  Stalks,  and  fucceeded 
by  flat  oval  Pods,  each  containing  2  or  3  Kidney-fhaped 
Seeds.  It  flowers  in  July,  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,, 
and  the  Plant  decays  foon  after. 

The  Seeds  of  the  7  th  Sort  were  fent  me  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1 7  53,  which  have  fucceeded  in 
the  Garden  at  Chelfea.  This  Plant  hath  many  flender 
herbaceous  Stalks,  which  trail  on  the  Ground,  and  are 
divided  into  many  fmaller  Branches,  garnifhed  with 
winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  1  2  or  14  Pair  of  final!,, 
narrow,  oval  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe, 
and  alfo  the  Stalks,  are  covered  with  a  whitifli  Down. 
The  Flowers  are  very  fmall,  of  a  purple  Colour,  and 
fland  upon  very  long  flender  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuflaining 
3  or  4.  Flowers  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  comprefled  Pods 
little  more  than  Half  an  Inch  long,  which  are  a  little 
bent  like  a  Sickle,  each  containing  a  Angle  Row  of  fmall 
Kidney-fhaped  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  is  a  perennial  Plant, 
which,  if  fheltered  in  Winter,  will  continue  feveral 
Years,  but  the  Branches  do  not  extend  more  than  a  Foot 
in  Length,  and  unlefs  they  are  fupported,  always  trail 
upon  the  Ground. 

The  three  firft  mentioned  Sorts  are  very  hardy  Shrubs, 
which  thrive  in  the  open  Air  extremely  well,  fo  are  ge¬ 
nerally  propagated  for  Sale  in  the  Nurfery  Gardens,  but 
the  lft  Sort  hath  been  long  in  England,  fo  is  more  gene¬ 
rally  known  and  propagated,  than  either  of  the  other, 
which  have  been  but  few  Years  in  the  Englijb  Gardens. 
The  3d  Sort  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  Botanick 
Books,  but  as  the  Seeds  ripen  here  very  well,  in  a  few 
Years  it  may  be  in  as  great  Plenty  as  the  firft  Sort. 

Thefe.  are,  propagated  by  fowing  their  Seed*  any 
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Time  in  Spring,  in  a  Bed  of  common  Earth  ;  and  when 
the  Plants  come  up,  they  mud  be  kept  clear  from  W eeds ; 
the  Michaelmas  following  they  fn ou Id  be  tranfplanted 
either  into  Nurfery  Rows,  or  in  Places  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain  ;  for  if  they  are  let  grow  in  the  Seed 
Bed  too  long,  they  are  very  fubjedt  to  have  downright 
Tap  Roots,  which  renders  them  unfit  for  Tranfplanta- 
tion  ;  nor  fhould  they  be  buffered  to  remain  too  long  in 
the  Nurfery  before  they  are  tranfplanted,  for  the  fame 
Reafon. 

The  iff  Sort  is  very  proper  to  intermix  with  Trees  of 
a  middling  Growth  in  Wildernefs  Quarters,  or  in  Clumps 
of  flowering  Trees,  where  the  Oddnefs  of  their  Flowers 
and  Pods  will  make  a  pretty  Variety,  efpecially  as  they 
continue  a  long  Time  in  flower;  for  they  ulually  begin 
flowering  by  the  End  of  May,  and  from  that  Time  to 
September,  are  feldom  deftitute  of  Flowers. 

Thefe  Trees  make  great  Shoots  annually,  which  are 
frequently  broken  down  by  ftrong  Winds  in  Summer,  fo 
that  if  not  fheltered  by  other  Trees,  their  Branches 
fhould  be  fupported,  otherwife  they  will  be  broken,  and 
fplit  off,  whereby  the  Trees  will  be  rendered  unfightly. 

The  3d  Sort  does  not  grow  fo  tall  as  the  common, 
but  makes  a  more  regular  Shrub.  The  Flowers  are  of 
a  dufky  red  Colour,  fpotted  with  yellow,  fo  it  makes  a 
very  pretty  Variety,  and  being  as  hardy  as  the  common 
Sort,  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Manner. 

The  4th  Sort  is  tender,  fo  will  not  bear  fevere  Win¬ 
ters  in  the  open  Air  in  England ;  but,  in  mild  Winters, 
if  planted  in  a  dry  Soil,  and  warm  Situation,  they  will 
thrive  very  well ;  and  thofe  Plants  which  live  abroad, 
will  flower  much  ftronger,  and  make  a  finer  Appearance, 
than  thofe  which  are  preferved  in  the  Green-houfe,  for 
thefe  Plants  require  a  large  Share  of  Air,  otherwife 
they  are  apt  to  draw  up  weak,  fo  feldom  produce  their 
Flowers  in  Plenty ;  therefore  when  any  of  the  Plants 
are  fheltered  in  Winter,  they  muff  be  placed  as  near  the 
Windows  as  poflible,  that  they  may  have  all  the  Ad¬ 
vantages  of  Air  ;  and  in  Spring  they  mufl  be  hardened 
to  bear  the  open  Air  as  foon  as  poflible. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  former;  if 
they  are  fown  early  in  Spring,  upon  a  warm  Border  of 
light  Earth,  the  Plants  will  flower  in  Auguf ;  and,  if 
the  Autumn  proves  favourable,  will  ripen  their  Seeds 
very  well ;  but  fome  fow  the  Seeds  upon  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot  Bed  in  Spring,  whereby  they  bring  the  Plants 
fo  forward  as  to  flower  in  Jujy,  and  the  Seeds  are  al¬ 
ways  perfe6ted  from  thefe  Plants ;  but  they  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  tranfplanted  while  young,  for  they  do  not  bear 
removing  well  when  they  are  large.  This  Sort  will 
fometimes  live  in  the  open  Air  for  3  or  4  Years,  when 
they  (land  in  a  well  fheltered  Situation;  and  thefe  will 
grow  to  have  large  Heads,  and  make  a  fine  Appearance 
when  in  flower  ;  they  will  alio  continue  much  longer  in 
Beauty  than  thofe  which  are  treated  more  tenderly. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  a  warm  Country,  fo 
is  too  tender  to  thrive  here  in  the  open  Air,  this  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  which  mufl:  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  in 
Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  2  Inches  high,  they 
fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  Pot,  filled 
with  light  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of 
Taflners  Bark,  obferving  to  fhade  them  till  they  have 
taken  frefh  Root,  after  which  they  mufl  be  treated  as 


other  Plants  from  the  fame  Climate,  always  keeping 
them  in  a  Stove  of  a  moderate  Temperature  of  Heat. 

The  6th  Sort  is  a  low  annual  Plant,  feldom  growing 
more  than  18  Inches  high  ;  the  Flower*  being  final!, 
and  having  little  Beauty,  it  is  feldom  preferved  but  in 
Botanick  Gardens ;  the  Seeds  of  this  mufl  be  fown  up¬ 
on  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  Spring;  and  the  Plants  put  in¬ 
to  fmall  Pots,  and  brought  forward  in  another  hot  Bed; 
in  July  they  will  flower,  when  they  may  be  expofed  to 
the  open  Air,  in  a  warm  Situation,  where  the  Seeds  will 
ripen  in  September,  and  the  Plants  foon  after  decay. 

The  7  th  Sort  may  be  raifed  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in 
Spring,  and  afterward  expofed  to  the  open  Air  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  in  Winter  they  mufl  be  fheltered  under  a 
Frame,  otherwife  the  Froft  will  deftroy  them. 
COLUTEA  SCORPIOIDES.  S^Emerus. 
COLLIFLOWER.  See  Braffica. 

COMA  AUREA.  See  Chryfocoma. 

COMARUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  5 63.  Fentaphylloides. 
Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  298.  Marfh  Cinquefoil. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  large  fpreading  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf,  divided  into  10  Parts  at  the  Top ,  which  is  coloured. 
It  hath  five  oblong  Petals,  which  are  inferted  in  the  Empale - 
merit,  but  are  much  fmaller.  It  hath  20  permanent  Sta¬ 
mina,  which  are  inferted  into  the  Empalement ,  and  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  Moon-fbaped  Summits.  It  hath  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  fmall  roundijh  Germen  collected  into  a  Elead,  having 
fort  ftngle  Styles  ariftng  from  their  Sides,  which  are 
ed  crowned  by  ftngle  Stigmas.  The  common  Receptacle  be¬ 
comes  a  large  jlefy  Fruit,  having  many  pointed  Seeds  ad¬ 
hering  to  it. 

We  know  but  one  diftin£t  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Comarum.  FI.  Lapp.  214.  This  is  the  Pentaphyl- 
loides  palufre  rubrum.  Injl.  R.  II.  298.  Red  Marfh 
Baftard  Cinquefoil,  and  the  fjuinque folium  palufre  ru¬ 
brum.  C.  B.  P.  326.  Red  Marfh  Cinquefoil. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this,  which  grows  plentifully  in 
Ireland,  and  alfo  in  the  North  of  England,  from  whence 
I  have  procured  many  of  the  Plants,  which  after  one 
Year’s  Growth  in  the  Garden,  have  been  fo  like  the 
common  Sort,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  it,  fo-that 
the  different  Appearance  which  it  has  in  the  Places  where 
it  grows  naturally,  may  befuppofed  to  arife  from  the  Soil 
and  Situation.  This  is  by  Dr .Plukenet,  titled  Pentaphyllum 
palufre  rubrum,  craffs  &  villofs  foliis  Suecicum,  &  Hi- 
bernicum.  Aim.  284.  Red  Marfh  Cinquefoil  of  Swe¬ 
den  and  Ireland,  with  thick  and  hairy  Leaves. 

This  Plant  hath  creeping  woody  Roots,  which  fend 
out  many  black  Fibres,  penetrating  deep  into  the  Ground, 
from  which  arife  many  redifh  Stalks,  about  two  Feet 
high,  which  generally  incline  to  the  Ground;  thefe  are 
garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with  one  winged  Leaf,  compofed 
of  5,  6,  or  7  Lobes,  which  rife  above  each  other,  the 
Middle  being  the  largeft ;  the  lower  diminifhing,  and 
with  their  Bafe  embrace  the  Stalks;  thefe  are  deeply  faw- 
ed  on  their  Edges,  fmooth  above,  of  a  light  green,  and 
hoary  on  their  under  Side.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  3  or  4  together  on  Abort  Foot 
Stalks ;  thefe  have  a  large  fpreading  Empalement,  which 
is  red  on  the  upper  Side,  and  divided  at  the  Top  into  10 
Parts ;  in  the  Center  fits  the  five  Petals,  which  are  red, 
and  not  more  than  a  3d  Part  the  Size  of  the  Empale- 
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rrient ;  within  thefe  are  fituated  many  Germen,  attend¬ 
ed  by  about  20  Stamina,  terminated  by  dark  Summits. 
After  the  Flower  is  paft,  the  Receptacle  which  fits  in 
the  Bottom  of  the  Empalement,  becomes  a  flefhy 
Fruit,  fomewhat  like  a  Strawberry,  but  flatter,  includ¬ 
ing  a  great  Number  of  pointed  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  July , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

As  thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  Bogs,  they  are  with 
Difficulty  preferved  in  Gardens,  for  they  mufl  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  Soil  as  near  to  that  of  their  natural  Growth  as 
poflible,  they  are  very  apt  to  fpread  much  at  the  Root, 
when  in  a  proper  Situation  ;  fo  whoever  is  inclinable 
to  preierve  thefe  Plants,  may  remove  them  from  the 
Places  of  their  Growth  in  October  ;  and  if  they  are 
planted  on  a  Bog,  there  will  be  no  Danger  of  fucceed- 
ing.  There  are  a  few  of  thefe  now  growing  upon  a  Bog 
at  Hamp/lead,  which  were  planted  there  fome  Years  ago  ; 
but  the  neared  Place  to  London ,  where  they  grow  wild 
in  Plenty,  is  in  the  Meadows  near  Guilford  in  Surry. 

COMMELINA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  58.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  48.  Tab.  38.  Zanonia.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  38.  Tab.  38. 
This  Plant  was  fo  called  by  Father  Plumier ,  from  Dr. 
Commeline ,  a  famous  Profeflor  of  Botany  at  Amjlerdam. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  permanent  Spatha ,  which  is  large ,  Heart- 
Jhaped,  comprejfed,  and Jhut  together.  The  Flower  hath 
6  concave  Petals,  3  or  4  oj'  which  are  J 'mail  and  oval , 
(thefe  are  frequently  taken  for  the  Empalement )  the  others 
are  large ,  roundijh,  and  coloured.  It  hath  3  Neciariums, 
(which  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  Stamina )  ;  theje  have  proper 
Stamina ,  which  ft  horizonal,  and  are  f japed  like  a  Crofs. 
There  are  3  Awl-fhaped  Stamina ,  which  recline ,  and  fit  a- 
bout  thefe  of  the  NeCiarium,  which  are  terminated  by  oval 
Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  roundijh  Germen,  [up- 
porting  a  twining  Style,  crowned  by  a  ftngle  Stigma.  The 
Germen  becomes  a  naked  globular  Capfule ,  with  3  Furrows , 
having  3  Cells,  each  containing  2  angular  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

T.  Commelina  corollis inaquahbus ,  foliis  ovato-lanceo- 
latis,  acutis,  caule  procumbente ,  glabro.  Hort.  Upfal.  1 8. 
Commelina  with  unequal  Petals,  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  point¬ 
ed  Leaves,  and  a  fmooth  trailing  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Commelina  procumbens  annua,  faponarice  folio.  Hort.  Elth. 
Annual  trailing  Commelina  with  a  Sopewort  Leaf. 

2.  Commelina  corollis  incequalibus , foliis  ovato-lanceo- 
latis ,  caule  ereAo, fcabro,  Jtmplicijfmo.  Hort.  Upfal.  18. 
Commelina  with  unequal  Petals,  oval  Spear-lhaped  Leaves, 
with  a  Angle,  upright,  rough  Stalk.  This  is  the  Comme¬ 
lina  ereCia,  arnpliora fubcaruleo fore.  Hort.  Elth.  94.  Up¬ 
right  Commelina  with  a  larger  bluifh  Flower. 

3.  Commelina  corollis  incequalibus ,  foliis  laceolatis, 
glabris,  obtufs,  caule  repente.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  41.  Com¬ 
melina  with  unequal  Petals,  fmooffi,  Spear-fhaped,  ob- 
tufe  Leaves,  and  a  creeping  Stalk.  This  is  the  Comme¬ 
lina  procumbens,  fore  luteo.  Prod.  Leyd.  338.  Trailing 
Commelina  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

4.  Commf.lin  \  corollis  ecqualibus,  foliis  ovato-lanceo- 
latis,  f  bdlliatis.  Hort.  Upfal .  18.  Commelina  with  equal' 
Petals  and  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  hairy  on  their  un¬ 
der  Side.  This  is  the  Commelina  radice  anaca mpferotidis. 
Hort.  Elth.  94.  Commelina  with  a  Root  like  Orpine. 

5.  Commelina  corollis  aqualibus  pedunculis  incrajfa- 
iis ,  foliis  linear i-lanceolat is.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  41.  Commelina 
with  equal  Petals,  thick  Foot  Sulks,  and  narrow  Spear- 


fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Zanonia  graminea  perfoliata - 
Plum.  Perfoliate  Zanonia  with  Grafs  Leaves. 

There  are  fome  others  of  this  Genus,  but  thofe  here 
enumerated,  are  all  I  have  fecn  in  England. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iflands  in  the  JVef- 
Indies ,  and  in  Africa  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which 
hath  feveral  trailing  Stalks,  near  2  Feet  long,  thefe  put 
out  Roots  at  the  Joints,  which  ftrike  into  the  Ground  ; 
at  each  Joint  is  placed  one  oval,  Spear-fhaped  Leaf,  end¬ 
ing  in  a  Point,  which  embraces  the  Stalk  with  its  Bafe, 
and  hath  feveral  longitudinal  Veins:  They  are  of  a 
deep  green,  and  fmooth.  The  Flowers  come  out  from 
the  Bofom  of  the  Leaves,  included  in  a  Spatha,  which 
is  comprelTed  and  lhut  up,  each  having  2  or  3  Flowers, 
handing  upon  (hort  Foot  Stalks,  they  are  compofed  of 
2  large  blue  Petals,  and  4  fmaller  green  ones,  which 
have  generally  been  termed  the  Empalement  of  the 
Flower;  within  thefe  are  fituated  3  Nedfariums,  each, 
having  a  (lender  Stamina  fixed  on  the  Side,  thefe  fur- 
round  the  Germen,  which  becomes  a  roundifh  Capfule 
having  3  Cells,  in  each  of  thefe  is  lodged  two  angular 
Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Autumn.  This  was  titled,  Ephemeron  fore  dipetaU,  by 
fome  of  the  older  Writers  in  Botany. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Penfylvania,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Seed ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root 
compofed  of  many  white  Fibres,  the  Stalks  rife  18  Inches 
high,  are  upright,  rough,  herbaceous,  and  about  the 
Siz,e  of  Quills,  thefe  have  a  fingle  Leaf  at  each  Joint,, 
which  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  fir  ft  Sort,  and  em¬ 
brace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe,  the  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Bofom  of  the  Leaves  at  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Stalk,  fitting  upon  (hort  Foot  Stalks;  thefe  are 
of  a  pale  bluifh  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  as 
the  firft  Sort.  This  flowers  about  the  fame  Time  with 
the  firft,  but  the  Seeds  do  not  often  ripen  in  England. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Africa ;  this  hath  a 
fibrous  Root,  which  fends  out  many  trailing,  Stalks  3 
Feet  long,  thefe  fend  out  Roots  at  every  Joint,  and  from 
them  many  more  Shoots  are  produced,  fo  that  where 
the  Plants  are  in  a  proper  Degree  of  Warmth,  and  have 
Room  to  fpread,  they  will  cover  a  large  Surface  of 
Ground.  The  Leaves  are  very  like  thofe  of  the  firft;. 
but  the  Flowers  are  larger  And  of  a  deep  yellow  ;  the 
Petals  are  Heart-fhaped,  and  the  Seed  Veffels  are  larger.. 
This  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  near  old  Vera  Cruz  in 
New  Spain,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me.  This 
hath  a  thick  flefhy  Root  compofed  of  feveral  Tubes,, 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Ranunculus,  feveral  joining 
together  at  the  Top,  where  they  form  a  Head,  and  di- 
minifh  gradually  downward  ;  from  this  a  rife  one  or  two 
inclining  Stalks,  which  fend  out  Side  Branches,  from 
their  lower  Parts  ;  thefe  are  garnilhed  wfith  oval,  Spear- 
lhaped  Leaves,  Part  of  which  have  long  Foot  Stalks, 
the  others  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe,  they 
have  (hort  Hairs  on  their  under  Side,  and  toward  the 
Stalk,  but  arc  frqpoth  above,  of  a  deep  green  Colour, 
and  dole  every  Evening,  or  in  cold  Weather.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  toward  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Stalks,  from  the  Bofom  of  the  Leaves,  ftanding  upon 
(lender  Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe  are  compofed  of  3  bluet  Pe¬ 
tals  pretty  large  and  roundilh,  and  3  fmalier  which  are 
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green  ;  the  Seeds  are  like  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts.  It 
flowers  in  June ,  July ,  and  Augujl ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Autumn,  foon  after  which  the  Stalks  decay,  but  the 
Roots  may  be  preferved  2  or  3  Years. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  We/l-Indies ,  the 
Seeds  were  fent  me  from  the  lfland  of  Barbuda.  This 
hath  trailing  Stalks  like  the  firft,  garnifhed  with  nar¬ 
row  grafly  Leaves,  embracing  the  Stalks,  with  their 
Bafe;  the  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the 
Stalks,  upon  thick  Foot  Stalks,  3  Flowers  generally  fitting 
on  each.  They  have  3  equal  large  Petals  of  a  Sky  Blue, 
and  3  fmaller  which  are  green.  Thefe  flower  in  July 
and  Augujl,  but  have  not  pertetbed  Seeds  in  England. 

All  the  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds  ;  the  firrt  will 
come  if  fown  in  the  full  Ground  ;  but  if  the  Seeds  are 
Town  upon  a  warm  Border  of  light  Earth  in  Autumn, 
the  Plants  will  rife  early  in  Spring;  fo  from  thefe  good 
Seeds  may  be  expected  if  the  Seafon  proves  favourable, 
whereas  thofe  which  are  fown  in  Spring,  often  lie  long 
in  the  Ground,  and  rarely  ripen  their  Seed.  Thefe  Plants 
have  but  little  Beauty,  fo  that  2  or  3  of  each  Sort,  is 
fufficient;  if  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  Autumn  where  the 
Plants  are  defigned  to  remain,  or  the  Seeds  permitted  to 
fcatter,  the  Plants  will  require  no  Care  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds. 

The  2d  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root  ;  this  feldom 
ripens  Seeds  in  England,  but  the  Roots  fend  out  Offsets, 
by  which  it  is  eafily  propagated.  This  is  too  tender  to 
live  in  the  open  Air  in  Winter,  therefore  fhould  be 
planted  in  Pots,  and  flickered  under  a  common  Frame, 
and  expo  fed  abroad  in  Summer  ;  the  beft  'lime  to  trans¬ 
plant  and  part  thefe  Roots  is  about  the  End  of  March. 

The  other  Sorts  are  tender,  fo  their  Seeds  muff  be 
fown  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  Spring,  and  when  the 
Plants  are  two  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
to  a  trefh  hot  Bed  to  bring  them  forward ;  when 
they  have  taken  frefh  Root,  they  fhould  have  a  large 
Share  of  frefh  Air  every  Day  in  warm  Weather,  to 
prevent  their  growing  weak,  and  in  June  they  may  be 
carefully  taken  up  and  tranfplanted  on  a  warm  Border 
of  light  Earth,  obferving  to  fhade  them  till  they  have 
taken  frefh  Root,  after  which  they  will  require  no  other 
Care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds.  With 
this  Management  the  Plants  wili  flower  and  produce 
good  Seeds. 

The  3d  and  4th  Sorts  may  be  continued,  if  they  are 
planted  in  Pots,  and  placed  in  the  bark  Stove  in  Autumn  ; 
or  if  the  Roots  of  the  4th  Sort  are  taken  out  of  the 
Ground  in  Autumn,  and  kept  m  a  warm  Place  in  Win¬ 
ter,  they  may  be  planted  on  a  hot  Bed  in  Spring  to  for¬ 
ward  their  fhooting,  and  thefe  will  produce  ffronger 
Plants  than  thofe  which  rife  from  Seeds. 

COMMONS  and  COMMON- FIELDS.  See  Land. 

COMPARTMENTS  are  Beds,  Plats,  Borders,  and 
Walks,  laid  out  according  to  the  Form  of  the  Ground, 
and  Ingenuity  of  the  Artift,  and  depend  more  on  a  good 
Fancy  than  any  Rules.  Thefe  are  Diverfities  in  Knots, 
Flower  Gardens,  or  Parterres,  of  which  there  are  great 
Variety,  and  may  be  diverfified  infinitely,  according,  to 
the  Fancy  of  the  Defigner. 

Plain  Compartments  are  Pieces  of  Ground  divided' 
into  Jqual  Squares  and  Flower  Beds,  marked  out  by  the 
Line,  of  equal  Length  and  Breadth. 


^  Some  Perfons  allow  to  thefe  Squares,  Borders  of  2 
Feet  in  Breadth,  and  not  more,  if  the  Plat  of  Ground 
be  fmall ;  but  if  they  be  reafonably  large,  3  Feet ;  and 
they  edge  the  Borders  with  Box,  or  upright  hardy 
Thyme,  or  fome  other  aromatick  Herbs  or  Flowers,  for 
the  Sake  of  the  greater  Neatnefs. 

In  order  to  preferve  the  Paths  and  Alleys  firm,  even, 
and  durable,  they  lay  them  with  a  Coat  of  Sand  or 
Gravel,  2  or  3  Inches  thick,  keeping  them  hoed  and 
weeded  as  often  as  there  is  occafion. 

Thefe  were  much  efleemed  by  the  French ,  whofe 
Gardens  were  all  laid  out  into  feveral  Compartments, 
Salons,  Bofquets,  C?r.  after  the  Manner  of  Archite&s  in 
Buildings  ;  but  thefe  fiiff,  unnatural  Gardens  are  now 
juffly  exploded,  and  a  much  better  Taffe  has  of  late 
prevailed  in  the  Englijh  Gardens. 

COMPOSTS  in  Hufbandry  and  Gardening  fignify 
feveral  Sorts  of  Soils  or  earthy  Matter  mixed  together, 
in  order  to  make  a  Manure  for  afliffing  the  natural 
Earth  in  the  Work  of  Vegetation,  by  w  ay  of  Amend¬ 
ment  or  Improvement. 

Compofts  are  various,  and  ought  to  be  fo,  according 
to  the  different  Nature  or  Quality  of  the  Soils  which 
they  are  defigned  to  meliorate  :  And  according  as  the 
Land  is  either  light,  fandy,  loofe,  heavy,  clayey,  or  clod¬ 
dy.  A  light  loofe  Land  requires  a  Comport  of  a  heavy 
Nature,  as  the  Scouring  of  deep  Ditches,  Ponds,  Cfc. 

So  on  the  other  hand,  a  Land  that  is  heavy,  clayey, 
or  cloddy,  requires  a  Compoff  of  a  more  fprightly  and 
fiery  Nature,  that  will  infinuate  itfelf  into  the  lumpifh 
Clods  ;  which  if  they  were  not  thus  managed,  w^ould 
very  much  obftrudt  the  Work  of  Vegetation. 

The  great  Ufe  of  Compofts  is  for  fuch  Plants  as  are 
preferved  in  Pots  or  Tubs;  or  in  fmall  Beds  or  Borders 
of  Flower  Gardens ;  which  is  what  I  Ihall  here  men¬ 
tion,  and  fhall  treat  of  thofe  Comports  or  Dreflings, 
which  are  ufed  in  Gardens  and  Fields,  under  the  Ar¬ 
ticles  of  Dung  and  Manure. 

As  fome  Plants  delight  in  a  rich  light  Soil,  others  in 
a  poor  fandy  Soil,  and  fome  in  a  loamy  Soil;  fo  there 
fhould  be  different  Comports  prepared,  in  all  thofe  Gar¬ 
dens,  where  a  great  Variety  of  Plants  are  cultivated  ; 
And  this  is  much  more  neceiTary  in  Countries  at  a  great 
Dillance  from  London  ;  than  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
it,  bccaufe  there  is  fo  great  Variety  of  Lands,  within 
10  Miles  round  London ,  which  have  been  fo  long  drel- 
fed,  and  cultivated,  that  a  Supply  of  Earth  fit  for  all 
Sorts  of  Plants,  may  be  eafily  procured  ;  but  in  fome 
Places  which  are  at  a  Diftance  from  large  Towns,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  procure  a  Quantity  of  Earth  proper 
for  the  choicer  Sort  of  Flowers  and  Plants  ;  therefore 
the  Comports  will  require  more  Care,  and  fhould  be  mixed 
a  confiderable  Time  longer  before  they  are  ufed  ;  that 
they  may  have  ihe  Advantage  of  Heat  and  Cold,  to  me¬ 
liorate  and  improve  them ;  and  fhould  be  frequently 
turned  over,  that  the  Parts  may  be  well  mixed  and  incor¬ 
porated,  and  the  Clods  well  broken  and  divided. 

Almoft  every  one  who  hath  written  on  this  Subjedf, 
hath  dire&ed  the  upper  Surface  of  Earth  from  a  Paf- 
ture  Ground,  for  one  of  the  principal  Ingredients,  -in 
moll  Comports  for  Plants  ;  which  is  certainly  a  very  good 
one  provided  it  has  Time  to  meliorate  before  it  is  ufed  ; 
for  if  this  is  mixed  up  haftily,  aud  put  into  Pots  or  Tubs, 
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before  it  has  had  a  Winter’s  Froft,  and  Summer’s  Heat, 
to  loofen  the  Parts  effectually  ;  it  will  unite  and  cake 
together,  fo  hard,  as  to  ftarve  the  Plants  that  are  put 
into  it.  For  all  Earth  when  put  into  Pots  or  Tubs, 
is  much  more  apt  to  bind,  than  when  it  is  in  Beds; 
therefore  fhould  be  in  Proportion  made  loofer,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Nature  of  the  Plants  fcr  which  it  is  defigned, 
than  when  it  is  intended  for  Beds  or  Borders.  So  that 
if  this  Earth  from  a  Pafture,  cannot  be  prepared  and 
mixed  at  leaft  one  Year  before  it  is  ufed;  it  will  be 
much  better  to  take  the  Earth  of  a  Kitchen  Garden 
which  has  been  well  wrought  and  dunged  ;  but  this 
fhould  be  clear  from  all  Roots  of  Trees  and  bad  Weeds. 
If  this  Earth  is  well  mixed  with  the  other  Parts  fix 
Months,  and  often  turned  over,  it  will  be  fitter  for 
Pots  and  Tubs,  than  the  other  will  in  twice  that  Time, 
as  I  have  frequently  experienced,  fo  can  write  from 
Knowledge,  nor  from  Theory.  This  Earth  being  the 
principal  Ingredient  in  Compoffs  defigned  for  fuch 
Plants  as  require  a  rich  Soil ;  the  next  is  a  Quantity  of 
very  rotten  Dung,  from  old  hot  Beds ;  or  for  thofe 
Plants  which  delight  in  a  cool  Soil,  a  Quantity  of  rotten 
Neats  Dung  is  preferable.  The  Proportion  of  this  muff: 
be  according  to  the  Quality  of  the  Earth  ;  for  if  that 
is  poor,  there  fhould  be  one  third  Part  of  Dung,  but  if 
it  be  rich,  a  4th  Part  or  lefs  will  be  fufficient.  Thefe, 
when  well  incorporated  and  the  Parts  divided,  will  re¬ 
quire  no  other  Mixture,  unlefs  the  Earth  is  inclinable  to 
bind,  in  which  Cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  add,  fome  Sand 
or  Sea  Coal  Afhes  to  it  ;  if  Sea  Sand  can  be  eafily  pro¬ 
duced,  that  is  the  beft,  the  next  to  that  is  drift  Sand; 
but  that  from  Pits  is  by  no  means  proper.  The  Propor¬ 
tion  of  this  muff  be  according  to  the  Nature  of  the 
Earth,  for  if  that  is  ffifF,  there  muff:  be  a  greater  Pro¬ 
portion  ufed,  but  this  fhould  not  exceed  a  fifth  Part,  un¬ 
lefs  it  is  very  ftrong,  in  which  Cafe  it  will  require  a 
longer  Time  to  lie,  and  muff:  be  often  turned  over  be¬ 
fore  it  is  ufed. 

The  next  Compoff,  for  Plants  which  do  not  require 
fo  good  Earth,  and  naturally  grow  on  loofe  Soils,  fhould 
be  half  of  the  before  mentioned  Earth  from  a  Paffure, 
or  that  from  a  Kitchen  Garden  ;  and  if  thefe  are 
inclinable  to  bind,  there  fhould  be  a  third  Part  Sand, 
and  the  other  Part  rotten  Tan,  which  will  be  of  great 
Ufe  to  keep  the  Parts  divided,  and  let  the  Moiffure 
pafs  off. 

The  Compofition  for  mod  of  the  fucculent  Plants,  is 
prepared  with  the  following  Materials;  the  Earth  from 
a  Common,  where  it  is  light,  taken  on  the  Surface,  one 
Half,  the  other  Half  Sea  or  drift  Sand,  and  old  Lime 
Rubifh  fcreened  of  equalParts ;  thefe,  well  mixed  and  of- 
■ten  turned  over,  I  have  found  to  anfwer  better  than  any 
other  Compoft,  for  mod  of  the  very  fucculent  Plants. 

The  other  Sort  of  Comport,  whichr  is  defigned  for 
Plants  which  delight  in  a  very  loofe,  light,  rich  Earth  ; 
fhould  be  made  of  light  Earth  taken  from  a  Kitchen 
Garden,  which  has  been  well  dunged,  and  thoroughly 
wrought,  like  thofe  near  London,  one  Half ;  of  rotten 
Tanners  Bark  one  Third,  and  the  other  Part  Mud  from 
the  fcouring  of  Ditches,  or  from  the  Bottoms  of  Ponds, 
where  the  Soil  is  fat :  But  this  Mud  fhould  lie  expofed 
in  fmall  Heaps  a  whole  Year,  and  often  turned  over 
before  it  is  mixed  with  the  other,  and  afterward  fre- 
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quently  turned  and  mixed,  for  eight  Months  or  a  Year 
betore  it  is  ufed. 

In  all  Mixtures,  where  rotten  Wood  may  be  required, 
if  the  rotten  Tanners  Bark,  which  is  taken  from  old  hat 
Beds  is  ufed,  that  will  anfwer  every  Piirpofe  of  the 
other ;  and  wherever  Sand  is  necefl'ary  in  any  Comport, 
the  Sea  Sand  fhould  always  be  prefered  to  all  other,  as 
it  abounds  with  more  Salts;  but  this  fhould  not  be  ufed 
frefh,  becaufe  the  Salts  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  Air, 
which  will  loofen  the  Particles,  and  thereby  render  them 
better  adapted  for  the  Nutriment  of  Vegetables. 

There  are  fome  who  have  directed  the  Ufe  of  rotten 
Leaves  of  Vegetables,  as  an  excellent  Ingredient  in 
Comports;  but  from  many  years  Experience,  I  can  af¬ 
firm,  they  are  of  little  Ufe,  and  contain  the  leaft  Quan¬ 
tity  of  vegetable  Pafture,  of  any  Dreffing  which  is  ufed. 
Others,  who  never  have  had  any  Experience  in  the 
Culture  of  Plants,  have  directed  different  Comports  for 
almort  every  Plant;  and  thefe  confift  of  fuch  a  Variety 
of  Ingredients,  as  greatly  to  refemble  the  Prefcriptions 
of  a  Quack  Dodtor ;  for  no  Perfon  who  has  been  con- 
verfant  in  the  Bufinefs  of  Gardening,  could  be  guilty  of 
fuch  grofs  Abfurdity  :  For  if  is  well  known,  that  a  few 
different  Comports  will  be  fufficient  for  all  the  known 
Plants  in  the  World.  But  thofe  who  pretend  to  give 
Directions  for  the  Culture  of  Plants  from  Theory  only, 
begin  at  the  wrong  End,  for  the  true  Knowledge  of 
Gardening  or  Agriculture,  muft  be  from  Experience, 
and  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  a  Garret. 

The  feveral  Sorts  of  Dreffing  for  Land,  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  treated  under  their  refpettive  Titles,  and  in  ge¬ 
neral  will  be  mentioned  under  the  Article  of  Dung. 

In  making  any  Comport,  great  Care  fhould  be  had, 
that  the  feveral  Parts  are  properly  mixed  together,  and 
not  to  have  too  much  of  any  one  Sort  thrown  together; 
therefore,  when  3  or  4  feveral  Sorts  are  to  be  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  there  fhould  be  a  Man  or  two  placed  to  each 
Sort,  in  Proportion  to  the  Quantity  of  each  ;  for  if  two 
Parts  of  any  one  Sort  are  requifite  to  he  added,  there 
fhould  be  two  Men  put  to  that,  and  but  one  to  each  of 
the  other:  And  thefe  Men  muff:  be  careful  to  fpredd  each 
Sort  in  fuch  a  Manner  over  each  other,  as  that  they  may 
be  exa&ly  mix*ed  together.  Another  Tiling  which 
fhould  be  obferved  is,  never  to  lay  thefe  Comports  in 
too  large  Heaps,  but  rather  continue  them  in  Length, 
laying  them  up  in  a  Ridge  ;  fo  that  the  Sun  and  Air  may 
more  eafily  penetrate  through  ic:  And,  as  thefe  Com¬ 
ports  fhould  (if  poffible)  be  made  a  Year  before  they  are 
ufed,  that  they  may  enjoy  a  Summer’s  Sun  and  Winter’s 
Froft,  they  fhould  be  frequently  turned  over,  which  will 
prevent  the  Growth  of  Weeds,  and  expofe  every  Part 
of  the  Heaps  equally  to  the  Sun  and  Air,  which  is  of 
great  Advantage  to  all  Sorts  of  Compoffs ;  for  the  more 
they  are  expofed  to  the  Influences  of  thefe,  the  better 
will  the  Earth  be  prepared  for  Vegetation,  this  is  evinc¬ 
ed  by  fallowing  of  Land,  which,  when  rightly  managed, 
is  equivalent  to  a  Dreffing. 

COMPOUND  FLOWERS  are  fuch  as  confift  of 
many  Florets,  or  Semiflorets,  or  both  together,  which 
are  included  in  one  common  Empalement,  fo  make  up 
what  is  commonly  called  one  whole  Flower. 

CONE.  A  Cone  is  a  hard,  dry,  Seed  Veflek  of  a 
Sugar-loaf  Figure,  confiding  of  feveral  woody  Parts  ; 
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and  is,  for  the  mod  part,  fcaly,  adhering  dofely  toge¬ 
ther  ,  and  feparating  when  ripe. 

CONIFEROUS  TREES  are  fuch  as  bear  Cones; 
as,  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon ,  Fir,  Pine,  &c. 

CONIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  299.  Cicuta.  Tourti.  Injl. 
R.  H.  306.  Tab.  160.  Hemlock,  in  French  Cigue. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  an  umbelliferous  Plant ;  the  general  Umbel  is  com- 
pofed  of  fever al  fmall  ones  termed  Rays ,  which fpread  open, 
which  are  aljo  fpread  in  the  like  Manner.  Both  tbefe  have 
Jnvolucrums ,  compofed  of  many  Jhort  Leaves.  The  Petals 
of  the  greater  Umbel  are  uniform  ;  each  Flower  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  5  unequal  Heart-f. hoped  Petals  which  turn  inward , 
they  have  5  Stamina ,  which  are  terminated  by  roundijh 
Summits.  The  Germen ,  which  is  fituatod  under  the  Flow¬ 
ery  fupports  two  reflexed  Styles,  crovoned  by  obtufe  Stig¬ 
mas.  The  Germen  becomes  a  roundiff  channeled  Fruit ,  di¬ 
vided  into  two  Parts,  containing  two  Seeds,  which  are  con¬ 
vex  and  furrowed  on  one  Side,  and  plain  on  the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

1. CoNIUM  feminibus  flriatis,  foliolis  incifts.  Conium 
with  ftriated  Seeds,  and  fmaller  Leaves  cut  at  the  Top. 
This  is  the  Cicuta  major.  C.  B.  P.  160.  Greater  Hemlock. 

2.  Conium  feminibus  flriatis,  foliolis  tenuioribus.  Coni¬ 
um  with  ftriated  Seeds  and  narrower  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Cicuta  major,  foliis  tenuioribus.  C.  B.  P.  160.  Greater 
Hemlock  with  narrower  Leaves. 

3.  ComVMfeminibus  aculeatis.  Hart.  Cliff.  92.  Hem¬ 
lock  with  prickly  Seeds.  This  is  the  Caucalis  Africana, 

folio  minor e,  Rutce.  Boerh.  Ind.  Ait.  Sp.  63.  African  Cau¬ 
calis  with  a  fmaller  Rue  Leal. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Side  of  Banks  and 
Roads,  in  many  Parts  of  England ;  this  is  a  biennial 
Plant,  which  perifhes  after  it  hath  ripened  Seeds.  It  hath 
a  long  taper  Root  like  a  Parfnep,  but  much  fmaller. 
The  Stalk  is  fmooth,  fpotted  with  purple,  and  rifes 
from  4,  to  upwards  of  6  Feet  high,  branching  out  to¬ 
ward  the  Top  into  feveral  Stalks ;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  decompounded  Leaves,  whole  fmall  Leaves  are 
cut  at  the  Top  into  3  Parts ;  thefe  are  of  a  lucid  green, 
and  have  a  difagreeable  Smell.  The  Stalks  are  termina¬ 
ted  by  Umbels  of  white  Flowers,  each  being  compofed 
of  about  ten  Rays  (or  fmall  Umbels)  and  thefe  have  a 
great  Number  of  F  loVers,  which  fpread  open,  each  fit¬ 
ting  upon  a  {lender  Foot  Stalk;  the  Seeds  are  fmall  and 
channeled,  and  like  thofe  of  Anife.  It  dowers  in  June , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  differs  from  the  firft,  in  having  taller 
Stalks,  which  are  not  fo  much  fpotted.  The  Leaves  are 
much  narrower,  and  of  a  paler  green ;  and  this  Differ¬ 
ence  is  conflant,  for  1  have  cultivated  it  near  15  Years 
in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  where  it  has  not  varied.  The 
Seeds  were  fent  me  from  Germany,  where  it  grows  na¬ 
turally.  This  is  biennial  as  the  former. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  Africa,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  brought 
to  Holland ,  where  the  Plants  have  been  preferved  in 
fbme  of  their  curious  Gardens.  1  he  Seeds  of  this  were 
fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Boerhaave.  This  Plant  rarely 
grows  more  than  9  Inches  high  ;  the  lower  Leaves  are 
divided  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  fmall  wild  Rue,  and 
are  of  a  grayifh  Colour ;  thofe  upon  the  Stalk  are  much 


narrower,  but  of  the  fame  Colour;  the  Stalks  are  ter¬ 
minated,  by  Umbels  of  white  Flowers,  each  of  thefe 
larger  Umbels  being  compofed  of  3  fmall  ones  ;  the  In- 
volucrum  hath  3  narrow  Leaves,  fituated  under  the  Um¬ 
bel.  This  flowers  in  July ,  and  ripens  Seed  in  Autumn, 
foon  after  which  the  Plants  decay. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  wild  in  mofl  Parts  of  England,  fo 
is  feldom  allowed  Room  in  Gardens,  becaufe  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  a  poifonous  Quality,  fome  Phyficians  have 
affirmed  that  it  is  fo  to  all  Animals,  while  others  have 
allured  us,  that  it  is  eaten  by  the  Inhabitants  of  fome 
Parts  ot  Italy  when  it  is  young,  and  is  by  them  efleemed 
a  great  Dainty.  Mr.  Ray  mentions  that  he  has  found  the 
Gizzard  of  a  1  hrufh,  full  of  Hemlock  Seeds,  with  four 
or  five  Grains  ol  Corn,  intermixed  with  it,  which,  in 
the  Time  of  HarvelT,  that  Bird  had  neglected  for  Hem¬ 
lock,  fo  very  fond  was  it  of  that  Seed  which  we  reckon 
pernicious.  However  it  is  very  certain  that  fcarce  any 
Animal  will  eat  the  green  Herb;  for  it  is  very  common 
to  fee  the  Grafs,  and  mofl:  other  Weeds  eat  clofe  where 
Cattle  feed,  and  all  the  Plants  of  Hemlock  left  un¬ 
touched. 

This  Plant  is  efleemed  by  many  Phyficians,  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Remedy  to  diffolve  fchirrous  Tumours ;  and  fome 
have  greatly  recommended  it  for  Cancers,  and  mofl  of 
them  agree,  that  it  may  be  preferibed  as  a  good  Narcotick. 

The  2d  Sort  is  preferved  in  fome  Botanick  Gardens 
for  Variety.  If  the  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
Plants  will  come  up  in  Plenty,  and  if  not  rooted  out,  will 
become  as  troublefome  Weeds  as  the  firft  SoFt. 

The  3d  Sort  is  an  humble  Plant,  and  being  tender,  will 
never  become  troublefome  ;  for  unlefs  the  Winters  are- 
very  favourable,  it  will  not  live  in  the  open  Air  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  in 
Autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,,  and  placed  under  a 
common  Frame  in  Winter,  where  they  may  be  expofed 
to  the  open  Air  at  all  Times  when  the  Weather  is  mild, 
and  only  covered  in  bad  Weather.  The  Plants  will  come 
up  very  early  in  Spring,  and  mufl  then  be  expofed  to  the- 
open  Air  conflantly  when  the  Weather  will  permit, 
otherwife  they  will  draw  up  very  weak  :  As  they  do  not 
bear  tranfplanting  well,  they  fhould  be  thinned,  and  not 
more  than  four  or  five  left  in  each  Pot ;  they  have  no 
great  Beauty,  fo  a  few  of  them  will  be  fufficient  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  Sort,  where  a  Variety  of  Plants  are  preferved. 
The  other  Culture  is  only  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds,  and  in  very  dry  Weather,  to  water  them. 

There  is  another  Species  of  this  Genus,  which  is  now 
feparated  from  it,  and  placed  fingly  under  the  Title  of 
JEthufa.,  This  was  titled,  Cicuta  minor petro feline  fimilis , 
by  Cafpar  Bauhin,  i.  e.  Smaller  Hemlock  like  Parfley, 
this  is  a  Weed  which  frequently  is  found  in  Gardens 
efpecially  in  rich  Ground.;  and  is  generally  fuppofed  to 
be  very  poifonous  :  Some  who  have  ignorantly  gathered 
this  Herb,  and  ufed  it  for  Parfley  having  been  poifoned 
by  it  ;  therefore  it  was  formerly  called,  Fools  Parfley. 
This  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  Parfley,  by  the  Narrow- 
nefs  of  the  fmall  Leaves,  which  are  alfo  more  pointed, 
and  of  a  darker  green.  But  thofe  who  are  afraid  of  being 
deceived  in  this,  fhould  always  ufe  the  curled  Parfley, 
which  is  fo  different  from  this,  that  it  cannot  be'miflaken 
for  it. 

CONQ- 
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CONOCARPODENDRON.  See  Protea. 
CONOCARPUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  213.  Rudbeckia. 
Houjl.  Nov.  Gen.  21.  Button  Tree,  vulgo. 

The  Chambers  are, 

'The  Flowers  are  collected  in  a  globular  Head ,  each  found¬ 
ing  in  a  focaly  Empalcment.  At  the  Bottom  is  a  large  corn- 
prejfoed  German ,  crowned  by  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower 
which  is  fmallt  and  divided  into  5  Parts  at  Top.  The 
Flower  hath  one  Petal ,  cut  into  5  equal  Parts ,  it  bath  5 
foender  Stamina,  which  extend  beyond  the  Petal,  terminated 
by  roundijh  Summits.  The  Germen  fupports  a  Jingle  Style 
which  is  longer  than  the  Stamina,  and  is  crowned  by  an 
obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  Jingle  Seed,  inclofed 
in  the  Scale  of  the  Fruit ,  which  is  Jbaped  like  the  Cone  of 
Alder. 

The  Species  are, 

X.  Conocarpos,  foliis  lanceolatis  alternis,  fooribus 
alaribus  in  caput  conicum  colleblis.  Conocarpos  with  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  growing  alternate,  and  Flowers  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches,  collected  in  a  conical 
Head.  This  is  the  Rudbeckia  erebla  longifolia.  Houfo. 
Miff.  Upright  Rudbeckia  with  a  long  Leaf,  commonly 
called  Button  Tree  in  the  Wefo-Indies. 

2.  Conocarpos,  frutefeens, procumbens, foliis  ovatis 
crafp.s,  foribus  alaribus  C?  terminalibus.  Shrubby,  trail¬ 
ing  Conocarpos,  with  oval,  thick  Leaves,  and  Flowers, 
growing  on  the  Sides,  and  at  the  Ends  of  the  Branches. 
This  is  the  Rudbeckia  maritima  procumbens  rotundifolia. 
Houfo.  Maritime  trailing  Rudbeckia,.  with  a  round  Leaf. 

The  1  fl  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  fandy  Bays,  in  all  the 
Iflands  of  the  Wefo-Indies.  It  rifes  with  a  woody  upright 
Stem  about  16  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Side 
Branches,  which  alfo  grow  eredt ;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  having  broad  fhort  Foot 
Stalks,  and  are  placed  alternate  on  every  Side  the 
Branches.  The  Flowers  grow  on  fhort  Branches,  which 
arife  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves ;  thefe  have  3  or  4 
fmall  Leaves  on  their  lower  Part,  under  the  Flowers ; 
each  of  thefe  Branches  are  terminated  by  6  or  8  conical 
Heads  of  Flowers,  which  have  fome  Refemblance  to 
thofe  of  Acacia,  but  each  of  thefe  come  out  of  a  fcaly 
Covering  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  reddifh  Colour 
having  5  {lender  Stamina,  and  one  Style,  which  hand  out 
farther  than  the  Petal.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by 
fingle  Seeds,  included  in  the  Scales  of  the  conical  Fruit. 

The  2d  Sort  hath  fhort  crooked  Branches,  which  di¬ 
vide  and  fpread  out  on  every  Side,  upon  the  Ground ; 
thefe  are  covered  with  a  grayifli  Bark,  and  their  upper 
Parts  are  garnifhed  with  oval  thick  Leaves  a  little  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  Dwarf  Box  ;  they  have  very  fhort  Foot 
Stalks,  placed  on  every  Side  the  Branches  without  Order. 
The  Flowers  are  colledled  in  fmall  round  Pleads  which 
come  out  fingle  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  and  in 
loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  ;  thefe  are  fmall,  and  of  an  her¬ 
baceous  Colour  ;  the  Scales  are  rough,  and  the  Cones  of 
a  loofer  Texture  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sort. 

This  was  difeovered  growing  plentifully  in  Marfhy 
Grounds  near  the  Sea,  at  the  Havannah,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  fent  to  England,  in  1730. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  are  preferved  in  fome  curious  Gar¬ 
dens  for  Variety  ;  but  are  Plants  of  no  great  Beauty  : 
They  are  propagated  from  Seeds,  which  muff  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Places  of  their  natural  Growth  ;  for  they 


never  produce  any  good  Seeds  in  Europe  :  Thefe  Seeds, 
if  frefh,  will  come  up  very  foon,  if  they  are  fown  upon 
a  good  hot  Bed  ;  and  if  the  Plants  are  potted,  and  pre¬ 
ferved  in  the  Bark  Stove,  they  will  make  great  Progrefs ; 
but  they  are  too  tender  to  live  in  this  Country,  unlefs 
they  are  conflantly  kept  in  the  Stove,  and  treated  as  other 
exotick  Plants ;  obferving,  as  they  are  Natives  of  Swamps, 
to  fupply  them  often  with  Water;  but  in  Winter  they 
muft  have  it  very  fparingly.  Thefe  Plants  are  Ever¬ 
green,  calling  off  their  old  Leaves  when  the  new  come  out. 
CONSOLIDA  MAJOR.  See  Symphytum. 
CONSOLIDA  MEDIA.  See  Bugula. 
CONSOLIDA  MINIMA.  See  Beilis. 
CONSOLIDA  REGALIS.  See  Delphinium. 

CONVALLARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  383.  Lilium  Con- 
vallium.  Tourn.  Info.  R.  FI.  77.  1  ab.  14.  Lilley  of  the  Val¬ 
ley,  in  French,  Muguct.  To  this  Genus  Dr.  Linnaus  has 
joined  the  Polygonatum  of  Tournefort ,  or  Solomon’s  Seal. 

The  Char  a  biers  are, 

The  Flovjer  hath  one  Petal,  which  is  Bell-Jhaped,  and  di¬ 
vided  at  the  Brim  into  fox  obtufe  Parts ,  which  fpread  open 
and  are  refoexed.  It  hath  no  Empalement.  It  hath  fix  Sta¬ 
mina,  which  are  inferted  into  the  Petal,  and  are  fhorter ,  ter¬ 
minated  by  oblong  Summits,  which  are  crebl.  In  the  Center 
is fotuated  a  globular  Germen,  fupporting  a  foender  Style, 
which  is  longer  than  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  a  three  cor¬ 
nered  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  globular  Berry , 
with  three  Cells,  containing  one  roundijh  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Convali.  aria  fc apo  nudo.  Flor.  Lapp.  113.  Con- 
vallaria  with  a  naked  Stalk.  This  is  the  Lilium  Conval- 
lium  Album.  C.  B.  P.  304.  White  Lilly  of  the  Valley. 
There  is  a  Variety  of  this  in  Gardens,  with  reddifh 
Flowers,  titled  by  Cafpar  Bauhin,  Lilium  convallium  fore 
rubente.  Pin.  304.  Lilly  of  the  Vallies  with  a  blufhing 
Flower. 

2.  Conv ALL ARIA fcapo  nudo,  foliis  latioribus.  Conval- 
laria  with  a  naked  Stalk,  and  broader  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Lilium  Convallium  latifolium.  C.  B.  P.  1 36.-  Broad 
leaved  Lilly  of  the  Valley.  There  is  alfo  a  Variety  of 
this  with  double  variegated  Flowers.  This  Tournefort 
titles  Lilium  Convallium  latifolium,  fiore  pleno  variegato. 
Info.  R.  H.  77.  Broad  leaved  Lilly.of  the  Vallies,  with  a 
large  variegated  Flower. 

3.  Convallaria  foliis  alternis ,  fooribus  axillaribus. 
Flor.  Suec.  274.  Convallaria  with  Leaves  placed  alter¬ 
nate,  and  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks. 
This  is  the  Polygonatum  latifolium  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  305. 
Common  broad  leaved  Solomon’s  Seal.' 

4.  Convallaria  foliis  alternis ,  fcmiamplexicaulibus , 
fooribus  majoribus  axillaribus.  Convallaria  with  alternate 

Leaves,  which  half  embrace  the  Stalks,  and  larger 
Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides.  This  is  the  Polygo¬ 
natum  latifolium, fore  majore  odoro.  C.  B.  P.  303.  Broad 
leaved  Solomon’s  Seal  with  a  larger  fweet  Flower. 

5.  Convallaria  foliis  ample xicaulibus,  caule  tereti, 
pedunculis  axillaribus  multi floris.  Lin.  Phil.  Bot.  218.  Con¬ 
vallaria  with  a  taper  Stalk,  embraced  by  the  Leaves,  and 
Foot  Stalks  proceeding  from  the  Sides,  fudaining  many 
Flowers.  This  is  the  Polygonatum  latifolium  maximum. 
C.  B.  P.  303.  Greatefl  broad  leaved  Solomon’s  Seal. 

6.  Convallaria  foliis  alternis  petiolatis,  pedunculis 
axillaribus  trifooris.  Convallaria  with  alternate  Leaves, 

having 
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having  Foot  Stalks,  thofe  to  the  Flowers  proceeding  from 
the  Sides,  and  fullaining  three  Flowers.  This  is  the  Po- 
lygonatum  latifolium  Hellebori  alb't  foiiis.  C.  B.  P.  Broad 
ieaved  Solomon's  Seal  with  a  white  Hellebore  Leaf. 

7.  Convallaria  foiiis  verticillatis.  Flor.  Lapp.  1 14. 
Convallaria  with  Leaves  growing  in  Whorls.  This  is 
the  Polygonatum  anguf  folium,  non  ramofum.  C.  B.  P. 
303.  Lnbranched  Solomon's  Seal  with  narrow  Leaves. 

8.  Convallaria  foiiis  fejjtlibus ,  racemo  terminals 
compofto.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  315.  Convallaria  with  Leaves  fit¬ 
ting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  terminated  by  compound  Spikes 
of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Polygonatum  Virginianum  erec- 
tum,  fpicatum,  fore  fellato  ferili.  Mor.  Hifl.  Upright 
fpiked  Solomon's  Seal  of  Virginia,  with  a  flarry  barren 
Flower. 

9.  Convallaria  foiiis  amplexicaulibus  plurimis ,  ra¬ 
cemo  terminali fmplici.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  316.  Convallaria 
with  many  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks,  which  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  fingle  Bunches  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Po- 
lygonatum  Canadenfe  fpicatum  fertile.  Cornut.  Canad.  33- 
fab.  33.  Canada  Solomon's  Seal  with  a  fertile  Spike. 

10.  Convallaria  foiiis  cordatis.  Flor.  Lapp.  1 1 3. 
Convallaria  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the*SW- 
lax  unifolia  bumillima.  Tourn.  Inf.  App.  564.  Lowed: 
Smilax  with  a  fingle  Leaf;  and  the  Lilium  Convallium 
minus.  C.  B.  P.  304.  The  lead  Lilly  of  the  Valley. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  great  Plenty  in  the 
Woods  near  Woburn ,  in  Bcdfordfhire,  from  whence  the 
Markets  in  London  are  generally  fupplied  with  the  Flow¬ 
ers.  It  is  alfo  cultivated  in  Gardens  for  the  Sw'eetnefs 
of  the  Flowers. 

This  hath  a  {lender  fibrous  Root,  which  creeps  under 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  and  thereby  propagates  in 
great  Plenty.  The  Leaves  come  up  by  Pairs,  their  Foot 
Stalks,  which  are  about  three  Inches  long,  are  wrapped 
together  in  one  Cover,  and  at  the  Top  divide  into  two 
Parts,  each  fuflaining  a  fingle  Leaf,  one  of  which  rifes 
a  little  above  the  other  ;  thefe  Leaves  are  from  four  to 
five  Inches  long,  and  near  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad  in  the 
Middle,  leffening  gradually  to  both  Ends ;  thefe  have 
many  longitudinal  Veins,  running  parallel  to  the  Mib-rib, 
which  is  not  fituated  exactly  in  the  Middle,  but  di¬ 
verges  to  one  Side  ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  arife 
immediately  from  the  Root,  on  one  Side  the  Leaves; 
thefe  are  naked,  about  five  Inches  long,  and  are  adorned 
toward  their  upper  Parts  with  pendulous  white  Flowers, 
ranged  on  one  Side  the  Stalk,  which  declines  to  one  Side; 
each  Flower  fiands  upon  a  fhort  feparate  Foot  Stalk, 
which  is  bending  and  crooked.  The  Flowers  are  open, 
of  the  fhort  Bell-fhaped  Kind,  their  Brims  being  reflexed, 
which  are  {lightly  cut  into  fix  Parts ;  they  have  fix  Sta- 
m  na,  inferred  in  the  Petal  of  the  Flower,  and  fhorler 
than  the  Tube,  and  a  fingle  Style  arifing  from  the  Ger- 
men,  which  is  triangular,  and  crowned  by  a  three  cor¬ 
nered  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  becomes  a  globular  Berry, 
of  a  red  Colour  when  ripe,  inclofing  three  roundifh  Seeds. 
It  flowers  in  May ,  from  whence  it  has  been  titled  May 
Lilly.  The  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  The  Flowers  of 
this  Sort  are  ufed  in  Medicine  ;  they  are  efleemed  cepha- 
lick  and  cordial,  fo  are  recommended  for  Palfies,  Epi- 
lepfies,  and  Spafms ;  of  which  is  prepared  a  Conferve,  and 
a  compound  ditliiled  Water.  This  compound  Water  is 


by  the  Germans  titled  Aqua  Aurea ,  or  Colden  Water,  be- 
caufe  of  its  excellent  Virtues. 

There  is  another  Variety  of  this  with  narrow  Leaves, 
which  I  fuppofe  may  arife  from  the  Soil,  or  Situation,  for 
the  Roots  which  I  have  taken  up  in  thofe  Places  have  na¬ 
turally  narrow  Leaves,  but  when  planted  in  the  Garden, 
have  produced  Leaves  as  broad  as  the  common  Sort ;  but 
the  Sort  with  red  Flowers  has  conflantly  continued  the 
fame  above  thirty  Years,  without  any  Variation.  The 
Flowers  of  this  are  fmaller,  the  Stalks  are  redder,  and  the 
Leaves  of  a  darker  green  than  thofe  of  the  common 
Sort,  but  as  I  have  not  propagated  this  Sort  by  Seeds,  I 
cannot  be  fure  if  it  is  a  diflindt  Species,  or  only  a  feminal 
Variety. 

The  2d  Sort  I  received  from  the  Alps,  where  it  natu¬ 
rally  grows;  this  has  retained  its  Difference  in  the  Gar¬ 
den,  where  it  grew  in  the  fame  Soil  and  Situation  with 
the  common  Sort,  fo  I  make  no  Doubt  of  its  being  a 
diftindf  Species.  The  other  with  a  double  variegated 
Flower  is  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  Variety  of  this,  but  the 
Flowers  are  much  larger,  and  beautifully  variegated  with 
purple  and  white.  I  received  a  Plant  of  it  from  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Paris ,  which  has  flowered  feveral  Y ears 
in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  but  the  Roots  do  not  increafe. 

Thefe  Plants  require  a  loofe  fandy  Soil,  and  a  Ihady 
Situation  ;  they  are  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots, 
which  multiply  in  great  Plenty.  The  befl  Time  to 
tranfplant  and  part  the  Roots,  is  in  Autumn.  They 
fhould  be  planted  near  a  Foot  afunder,  that  their  Roots 
may  have  Room  to  fpread  ;  for  if  they  agree  with  the 
Soil  and  Situation,  they  will  meet  and  fill  the  Ground  in 
one  Year.  If  thefe  Roots  are  planted  in  a  rich  Soil,  they 
will  fpread  and  multiply  greatly,  but  will  not  be  fo  pro¬ 
ductive  of  Flowers.  The  only  Culture  they  require,  is 
to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  tranfplant  and  fe¬ 
parate  the  Rcots  every  3d  or  4th  Year,  otherwife  they 
will  be  fo  greatly  matted  together,  as  not  to  have  proper 
Nourifhment,  fo  the  Flowers  will  be  fmall,  and  few  in 
Number. 

The  3d  Sort  is  the  common  Solomon's  Seal,  which  is 
faid  to  grow  naturally  wild  in  England ,  but  I  doubt  ours 
is  a  different  Sort  from  that  mentioned  by  Cafpar  Baubin 
under  that  Title  ;  for  in  two  Places  where  I  have  found 
it  growing,  the  Stalks  were  much  fhorter,  the  Leaves 
broader,  and  their  Borders  turned  inward  ;  this  Difference 
continues  in  the  Garden,  where  it  grows  in  the  fame  Soil 
and  Situation  with  the  other. 

This  Plant  hath  a  flefhy  white  Root,  as  large  as  a 
Man’s  Finger,  which  creeps  in  the  Ground,  and  is  full 
of  Knots,  from  whence  it  had  the  Name  of  Polygonum , 
or  many  Knees.  In  the  Spring  arife  feveral  taper  Stalks, 
which  grow  near  two  Feet  high,  adorned  with  oblong 
oval  Leaves,  placed  alternate,  having  many  longitudinal 
Veins  running  parallel  to  the  Middle,  and  embrace  the 
Stalks  with  their  Bafe  ;  thefe  are  ranged  on  one  Side  of 
the  Stalk,  and  on  the  oppofite  Side  come  out  the  Foot 
Stalks  of  the  Flowers,  which  are  about  an  Inch  long, 
dividing  at  the  Top  into  three  or  four  fmaller,  each 
fuflaining  a  fingle  tubulous  Flower,  cut  into  fix  Parts  at 
the  Brim,  where  it  is  green,  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Tube  being  white  ;  thefe  have  each  fix  {lender  Stamina, 
furrounding  a  fingle  Style,  which  arifes  from  the  Gov¬ 
s'  f  men. 
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men,  and  is  crowned  by  a  blunt  Stigma  ;  the  Germen 
becomes  a  round  Berry,  about  the  Size  of  Ivy  Berries, 
each  inclofing  three  Seeds.  This  flowers  in  May,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  and  then  the  Stalks  decay. 

The  4th  Sort  does  not  rife  fo  high  as  the  3d,  the 
Leaves  are  broader,  and  half  embrace  the  Stalks  with 
their  Bafe.  It  hath  fewer  Flowers  on  each  Foot  Stalk, 
and  thofe  are  much  larger,  and  fmell  fweet ;  this  Diffe¬ 
rence  continues  when  cultivated  in  a  Garden.  It  grows 
naturally  in  the  Woods  in  Aujlria ,  and  other  Parts  of 
Germany. 

7'he  5th  Sort  rifes  much  higher,  the  Leaves  are 
brorder,  and  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe,  there 
are  many  more  Flowers  on  each  Foot  Stalk,  which  have 
longer  and  narrov/er  Tubes  than  either  of  the  former. 
This  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  Parts  of  Europe. 

The  6th  Sort  hath  large  flefhy  Roots,  full  of  Knots, 
or  Joints,  which  fend  up  many  Stalks  above  3  Feet 
high  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  near 
5  Inches  long,  and  above  two  Inches  broad  in  the  Middle, 
having  many  deep  longitudinal  Furrows,  running  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  Mid-rib,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  white  Helle¬ 
bore  ;  thefe  have  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
come  out  on  the  oppofite  Side  of  the  Stalks  from  the 
Leaves,  having  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  which  divide  into  3 
fmaller,  each  fiiftaining  one  Flower,  with  a  long  flender 
Tube,  more  clofed  at  the  Top  than  thofe  of  the  other 
Species,  but  the  Colour  is  the  fame.  This  grows  na¬ 
turally  on  the  Alps,  and  the  Mountains  in  Italy. 

The  7th  Sort  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  about  2 
Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  long  narrow  Leaves,  which 
{land  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalk,  there  are  generally  5 
of  thefe  placed  at  each  Joint  ;  they  are  4  Inches  long, 
and  Half  an  Inch  broad,  fmooth,  and  of  a  light  green. 
The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  fame  Joints,  on  fhort 
Foot  Stalks,  each  fupporting  5  or  6  Flowers,  which  are 
fmaller,  and  have  much  fhorter  Tubes  than  either  of 
the  former  Sorts-;  they  are  of  a  dirty  white  tiped  with 
green,  and  flightly  cut  into  fix  Parts  at  the  Top.  It 
grows  naturally  in  the  northern  Parts  of  Europe. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  mofl  Parts  of  North 
America  ;  This  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  about  2  Feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves,  ending  in  fharp 
Points ;  thefe  are  near  5  Inches  long,  and  two  and  a  Half 
broad,  having  3  large  longitudinal  Veins,with  feveral  fmal¬ 
ler  between,  which  join  at  both  Ends.  The  Leaves  are 
'alternate,  {landing  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  are  of  a  light 
green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  paler  on  their  under. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  branching  Spikes  at  the 
Extremity  of  the  Stalks,  each  being  compofed  of  fe¬ 
veral  fmall  loofe  Spikes  of  Star  like  Flowers,  of  a  pale 
yellow,  which  fall  away  without  producing  any  Seed. 
This  flowers  the  latter  End  of  May,  or  Beginning  of 
June,  and  the  Stalks  decay  in  Autumn,  but  the  Root  is 
perennial,  and  propagates  by  Offsets. 

The  9th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  fame  Country  ;  this 
fends  up  Stalks  2  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  many  ob¬ 
long  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  fingle  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks,  which  are  in  Shape  and  Colour  like  thofe  of  the 
8th  ;  but  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  red  Berries,  about 
the  Size  of  thofe  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley.  This  flower’s 
the  Beginning  of  June ,  the  Berries  ripen  in  Autumn. 


All  thefe  Sorts  of  Solomon' s  Seal  are  very  hardy  Plants, 
and  delight  in  a  light  Soil  and  a  fhady  Situation,  fo  are 
verb  proper  to  plant  in  Wildernefs  Quarters  under  tall 
Trees,  where  if  they  are  not  crowded  by  lower  Shrubs,- 
they  will  thrive  and  multiply  exceedingly,  and  during  the 
Summer  Seafon  will  make  an  agreeable  Variety,  the 
whole  Appearance  of  the  Plants  being  very  Angular. 

They  all  multiply  very  fad  by  their  creeping  Roots,  e- 
fpecially  when  planted  in  a  proper  Soil  and  Situation.  The 
bed  Time  to  part  and  tranfplant  the  Roots  is  in  Autumn, 
foon  after  their  Stalks  decay;  thofe  which  are  removed 
at  this  Seafon,  will  grow  much  dronger,  than  thofe 
which  are  planted  in  the  Spring,  which  is  the  Reafon  of 
my  preferring  that  Seafon  ;  but  they  may  be  fafely  trani- 
planted  any  Time  after  the  Stalks  decay,  till  the  Roots 
begin  to  fhoot  in  the  Spring.  As  thefe  Roots  greatly 
increafe,  they  fhould  be  planted  at  a  wide  Didance  from 
each  other,  that  they  may  have  Room  to  fpread,  for 
they  fhould  not  be  removed  oftener  than  every  third  or 
fourth  Year,  where  they  are  expedited  to  grow  drong, 
and  produce  a  good  Number  of  Stalks,  in  which  their 
Beauty  confids.  The  only  Culture  thefe  Plants  require, 
is  to  dig  the  Ground  between  them  every  Spring,  and 
keep  .them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  Roots  of  the  3d  Sort  are  ufed  in  Medicine  ;  it  is 
greatly  recommended  in  all  Manner  of  Contufions.  The 
diddled  Water  of  the  Plant  clears  the  Face,  and  beauti¬ 
fies  the  Complexion  ;  a  Decodtion  of  it  cures  the  Itch, 
and  fuch  like  cutaneous  Didempers. 

The  loth  Sort  is  an  humble  Plant,  which  when 
tranfplanted  into  Gardens,  feldom  rifes  above  fix  Inches 
high,  and  where  it  grows  naturally,  not  much  more 
than  half  fo  high  ;  this  hath  a  fibrous  creeping  Root, 
which  fpreads  and  multiplies  greatly  in  the  Ground, 
fending  up  many  flender  Stalks,  each  having  for  the  moil; 
part  two  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  one  flanding  above  the  o- 
ther.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  loofe  Spikes  of 
white  Star-like  Flowers,  fucceeded  by  fmall  red  Berries. 
This  flowers  in  May,  and  the  Stalks  decay  in  Autumn. 

It  grows  naturally  in  all  the  northern  Parts  of  Europe , 
and  delights  in  a  rnoifl  Soil  and  a  fhady  Situation,  where 
it  will  fpread  and  multiply  in  great  Plenty.  This  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  its  creeping  Roots,  and  may  be  treated  in  the 
fame  Way  as  the  former  Sorts. 

CONVOLVULUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  198.  Tourn. 
InJI.  R.  H.  82.  Tab.  77.  Bindweed  in  French  Lifer  on. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  oj  one  Leaf, 
which  is  divided  into  fve  Parts  at  the  Top,  the  Flower  hath 
one  large  Bell-fijaped  Petal  which  fpreads  open.  It  hath 
five  fhort  Stamina,  terminated  by  oval  and  compreffed  Sum¬ 
mits.  It  hath  a  roundijh  Germen ,  fupporting  a  flender 
Style,  crowned  by  two  broad  oblong  Stigmas.  The  Em¬ 
palement  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  Capfule,  with  one, 
two ,  or  three  Valves,  containing  feveral  Seeds  which  are 
convex  on  their  Outfide,  but  on  the  Infide  angular. 

The  Species  are, 

t.  Convolvulus  foliis  Jagittatis  utrinque  acutis,  pe- 
duticulis  unifloris.  Flor.  Suec.  173.  Bindweed  with  Ar- 
row-flhaped  Leaves,  pointed  on  both  Sides,  and  a  fingle 
Flower  on  each  Foot  Stalk.  This  is  the  Convolvulus 
minor  arvenfis.  C.  B.  P.  294.  Smaller  Field  Bindw’eed, 
commonly  called,  Gravel  Bindweed. 

2.  Con- 
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2.  Con  volvulus,  foliis  fagit  tails  po flic  fir  uncat  is,  pe¬ 
dunculis  utiifloris.  Prod.  Leyd.  Bindweed  with  Arrow- 
lhaped  Leaves,  which  are  torn  behind,  and  a  fingle 
Flower  on  each  Foot  Stalk.  Convolvulus  major  albus. 
C.  B.  P.  Larger  white  Bindweed,  called  Bearbind. 

3.  Co  N  V  OLVULOS,  foliis  fagittatis  pojlice  truncatis, 
pedunculis  bijloris.  Prod.  Leyd.  Bindweed  with  Arrow- 
pointed  Leaves  torn  behind,  and  two  Flowers  on  each 
hoot  Stalk.  Convolvulus  Syriacus  &  Scatnmonia  Syriaca. 
Mor.  Hijl.  Syrian  Bindweed,  and  Syrian  Scammony. 

4-  Convolvulus  annuus, foliis  eordatis  calycibus  acu¬ 
tis,  villofis.  Annual  Bindweed,  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves, 
and  hairy  Empalements  which  are  pointed.  This  is  the 
Convolvulus  purpureus ,  folio  fubrotundo.  C.  B.  P.  Purple 
Bindweed  with  a  roundifh  Leaf,  commonly  called.  Con¬ 
volvulus  major ,  or  greater  Bindweed. 

5.  Convolvulus,  foliis  eordatis ,  acuminatis ,  pedun¬ 
culis  trifioris.  Bindweed  with  Heart-fhaped,  pointed, 
Leaves,  and  three  Flowers  on  each  Foot  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Convolvulus  major ,  folio  fubrotundo ,  fore  amplo  pur- 
pureo .  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  55.  Greater  Bindweed  with  a 
roundifh  Leaf  and  a  large  purple  Flower. 

6.  Convolvulus,  foliis  eordatis  trilobis  villofls,  caly¬ 
cibus  lavibus,  capfulis  hirfutis ,  pedunculis  bifloris.  Bind¬ 
weed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  having  three  Lobes, 
which  are  hairy,  fmooth  Flower  Cups,  hairy  Seed  Vef- 
fels,  and  two  Flowers  on  each  Foot  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Convolvulus  cceruleus  hederaceo  angulofo  folio.  C.  B.  P.  295. 
Blue  Bindweed,  with  an  angular  Ivy  Leaf. 

7.  Convolvulus,  foliis  eordatis  angulato-nervofis , 
caule  repente  tubifero.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  154.  Bindweed  with 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  having  angular  Nerves,  and  a 
creeping  Stalk  bearing  Tubers.  This  is  the  Convolvulus 
radice  tuberofd  efculentd  minore  purpurea.  Sloan.  Cat. 
Jam.  54.  Bindweed  with  a  fmall  purple  tuberous  efeu- 
lent  Root,  commonly  called  Spanifb  Potatoes. 

8.  Convolvulus,  foliis  palmatis,  lobis  feptem-fmua- 
tis  acutis,  pedunculis  uniforisy  calycibus  maximis  patentibus. 
Bindweed  with  palmated  Leaves  with  feven  finuated 
pointed  Lobes,  a  fingle  Flower  on  each  Foot  Stalk,  and 
a  large  fpreading  Empalement.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  Convolvulus  pentapbyllos ,  folio  glabro  dentatOy  viticulis 
hirfutis.  Plum.  Cat.  Five  leaved  Bindweed  with  fmooth 
indented  Leaves,  and  hairy  Stalks. 

9.  Convolvulus,  foliis  hafaio  lanceolatis,  auriculis 
rotundatis , pedunculis  multifloris.  Bindweed  with  Spear- 
pointed  Leaves  having  rounded  Ears,  and  many  Flowers 
on  each  Foot  Stalk.  This  is  the  Convolvulus  Americanus, 
Arifolocbice  folio  longiorey  floribus  plurimis.  Houf.  MJf. 
American  Bindweed,  with  a  longer  Birthwort  Leaf  and 
many  Flowers  on  one  Foot  Stalk. 

10.  Convolvulus,  foliis  eordatis  fubbafatifque  vil¬ 
lofis  ,  caule  petiolifque  pilofls,  pedunculis  multifloris.  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  159.  Bindweed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  fome what 
Spear-pointed  and  downy,  with  hairy  Stalks  and  Foot 
Stalks,  and  many  Flowers  on  each.  This  the  Convol¬ 
vulus  Americanus  polyanthos ,  alt  hate  folio  villofo.  Houf. 
MJf.  American  Bindweed  with  many  Flowers,  and  a 
downy  Marfh  Mallow  Leaf. 

11.  Convolvulus,  foliis  ovato  oblongis,  glabris  pe¬ 
dunculis  uniforisy  calycibus  decempartit is.  Bindweed  with 
oval,  oblong,  fmooth  Leaves,  and  Foot  Stalks  having  a 
fingle* Flower,  whofe  Empalement  is  cut  into  ten  Parts. 


This  is  the  Convolvulus foribus  amplis  purpureis.  Houf. 
Mff.  Bindweed  with  long  purple  Flowers. 

12.  Convolvulus  hirfutifimus,  foliis  quinquelobatisy 
pedunculis  longifimis  biforis.  Very  hairy  Bindweed,  with 
Leaves  having  five  Lobes,  and  very  long  Foot  Stalks 
with  two  Flowers. 

13.  Convolvulus,  caule  fruticofoy  glabro,  foliis  quin- 
que  lobis ,  pedunculis  geniculatisy  unifloris,  capfulis  maxi¬ 
mis.  Bindweed  with  a  fhrubby,  fmooth  Stalk,  Leave* 
having  five  Lobes,  many  jointed  Foot  Stalks  with  one 
Flower,  and  very  large  Seed  Veffels,  This  is  the  Con¬ 
volvulus  pentaphyllosy  fore  &  fruflu  purpureis  maximis. 
Plum.  Cat.  Five  leaved  Bindweed  with  a  very  large 
purple  coloured  Flower  and  Fruit, 

14.  Convolvulus,  foliis  emarginatisy  pedunculis  tri- 
floris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  159.  Bindweed  with  indented 
Leaves  and  Foot  Stalks,  having  three  Flowers.  This 
is  the  Convolvulus  marinis  CatbarticuSy  folio  rotunda ,  fore 
pur  pur  eo.  Plum.  pi.  Amer.  89.  Tab.  104.  Purging  Sea 
Bindweed,  with  a  round  Leaf  and  a  purple  Flower. 

15.  Convolvulus,  foliis  eordatis,  glabris ,  peduncu¬ 
lis  multifloris ,  famine  villofo  ferrugineo.  Bindweed  with 
fmooth,  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  Foot  Stalks  having  many 
Flowers,  and  Seeds  covered  with  an  Iron  coloured  Down. 

16.  Convolvulus,  foliis  eordatis pubefeentibus,  caule 
perenni,  villofo ,  pedunculis  multifloris.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  155. 
Bindweed  with  foft,  woolly,  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  a 
hairy  perennial  Stalk,  and  Foot  Stalks  having  many 
Flowers.  This  is  the  Convolvulus  Canarienfts  fempervi - 
rens.  Hort.  Amfl.  Ever-green  Canary  Bindweed. 

1 7.  Convolvulus  f  oliis  iri  angular  ibus  acutis ,  floribus 
plurimis  feffllibus  patulis,  calycibus  acutis ,  multifldis.  Bind¬ 
weed  with  fharp  pointed  tringular  Leaves,  many  fpread¬ 
ing  Flowers  fet  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  and  acute  Empale¬ 
ments  ending  in  many  Points.  This  is  the  Convolvulus 
folio  hederaceo ,  angulofo ,  lanuginofo,  flore  magno ,  caruleo , 
patulo,  Sloan.  Bindweed  with  an  angular,  woolly.  Ivy 
Leaf,  and  a  large  fpreading  blue  Flower. 

18.  Convolvulus/s/Vo  eordatis,  acuminatis ,  pedun¬ 
culis  bifloris.  Bindweed  with  Heart-fnaped,  pointed 
Leaves,  and  Foot  Stalks,,  having  two  Flowers.  This  is 
the  Convolvulus  Americanus  hirfutus,  flore  amplo  rofeo. 
Houf.  MJf.  Hairy  American  Bindweed  with  a  pointed 
Leaf,  and  a  large  Rofe  coloured  Flower. 

19.  Convolvulus  foliis  fagittatis  pojlice  obtufls ,  caule 
repente ,  pedunculis  unifloris.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  Bindweed  with 
narrow  pointed  Leaves,  obtufe  at  the  Foot  Stalk,  a  creep¬ 
ing  Stalk,  and  one  Flower  on  each  Foot  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Convolvulus  marinus  catbarticus,  foliis  Acetofce,  flore 
niveo.  Plum.  PL  Am.  89.  Purging  Sea  Bindweed  with  a 
Sorrel  Leaf,  and  Snow  white  Flower. 

20.  Convolvulus  foliis  cordato  fagittatis  pedunculis 
unifloris.  Bindweed  with  Heart-fhaped,  Arrow-pointed 
Leaves,  and  Foot-Stalks  having  a  fingle  Flower.  This 
is  the  Convolvulus  exoticus,  Betonica  folio ,  flore  magno 
albo  fundo  purpurea.  Foreign  Bindweed  with  a  Betony 
Leaf,  and  a  large  white  Flower  with  a  purple  Bottom. 

21.  Convolvulus,  foliis  cordato  ovatis,  pedunculis 
unifloris,  bradleis  lanceolatis,  flore  feflile.  Hort.  Cliff.  68. 
Bindweed  with  oval  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  Foot  Stalk* 
having  one  Flower,  Spear-fhaped  Bra&ese,  and  the 
Flow'er  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  Convolvulus  Ciculus  minor , 
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fere  parvo  auriculato .  Bocc.  PI.  Sic.  89.  Lefier  Sicilian 
Bindweed,  with  a  imall,  auriculated  Flower. 

22.  Con.v olvulus  folris  palmatis  fereciis,  pedunculis 
bforis ,  calycibus  acutis.  Bindweed  with  filky,  palmated 
Leaves,  Foot  Stalks  having  2  Flowers,  and  fharp  point¬ 
ed  Empalements.  This  is  the  Convolvulus  crgenteuSy 
elegant  iff  77ms ,  foliis  te7iuiter  incifs.  <Tourn.  Inf.  Moft 
beautiful  Silver  Bindweed,  with  finely  cut  Leaves. 

23.  Convolvulus  foliis  cordatis  incifs,  id1  incanis , 
pedunculis  bifioris ,  calycibus  obtufts.  Bindweed  with  hoary 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  jagged,  Foot  Stalks 
having  2  Flowers,  and  obtufe  Empalements.  This  is 
the  Convolvulus  Lufita7iicus  flore  Cyaneo.  Brofs.  Portugal 
Bindweed  with  a  blue  Flower. 

25.  Convolvulus  villofus  foliis  lineari  lanccolatis , 
caule  erefto,  pedunculis  multiforis.  Hairy  Bindweed  with 
narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  an  upright  Stalk,  and  Foot 
Stalks,  having  many  Flowers.  This  is  the  Convolvulus 
li  nance  folio  ajfurgens.  Pour  71.  Inf.  R.  H.  83.  Upright 
Bindweed,  with  a  Toad  Flax  Leaf. 

26.  Convolvulus  foliis  lanccolatis,  fericeis,  caule  de- 
clinato,  radice  repents,  pedunculis  7nultiforis.  Bindweed 
with  filky  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  a  declining  Stalk,  creep¬ 
ing  Root  and  Foot  Stalks,  having  many  Flowers.  Con¬ 
volvulus  minor ,  argenteus ,  repens,  acaulis  ferme.  Smaller 
filvery,  creeping  Bindweed,  with  fcarce  any  Stalk. 

27.  Convolvulus  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufs  fericeis  pe¬ 
el  unculis  multiforis.  H.  C.  Bindweed  with  blunt,  Spear- 
fhaped,  filky  Leaves,  and  Foot  Stalks,  having  many 
Flowers.  Convolvulus  argenteus  u/nbellatus,  ere  Cl  is.  Pour  71. 
Inf.  Silvery  umbellated,  upright.  Bindweed. 

28.  Convolvulus  foliis  line  art  lanceolatis,  acutis  caule 
ramojo,  credo,  pedunculis  uniforis.H.C.68.  Bindweed  with 
narrow  Spear  fhaped  Leaves  pointed  upright,  a  branching 
Stalk,  and  Foot  Stalks  with  one  Flower.  This  is  the  Con¬ 
volvulus  ramofus  inca7ius,  foliis  pilofeilce.  C.  B.  P.  Hoary, 
branching  Bindweed,  with  a  Moufe  Ear  Leaf. 

29.  Convolvulus  foliis Jubovatis,  obtufs ,  petiolatis 
pi lofts ,  caule  diffufo,  pedunculis  tr  if  oris.  Flor.  Zeyl.  76. 
Bindweed  with  oval,  obtufe,  hairy  Leaves,  having  Foot 
Stalks,  diffufed  Stalks,  and  3  Flowers  on  each  Foot  Stalk. 
Convolvulus  lndicus  minor,  Alftnes  folio.  Houf.  Mff.  Smal¬ 
ler  Indian  Bindweed  with  a  Chickweed  Leaf. 

30.  Convolvulus  foliis  reniformibus ,  pedunculis  uni- 
foris.H.CB'mdweed  with  Kidney-fhaped  Leaves,  and  one 
Flower  on  each  Foot  Stalk.  This  is  the  Soldanella  ma- 
ritima  minor.  C.  B.  P.  Lefier  Sea  Bindweed. 

31.  Convolvulus  foliis  cordatis,  angulatis ,  caule 
meonbranaceo,  quadrangulari ,  pedunculis,  multiforis.  Flor. 
Zeyl.  72.  Bindweed  with  angular  Heart-fhaped  Leaves, 
a  quadrangular  membranaceous  Stalk,  and  Foot  Stalks, 
having  many  Flowers.  This  is  the  Convolvulus  Zeylani- 
cus,  alatus,  maximus ,  foliis  Ibijci  nonnihil  fmilibus  angu- 
lofts.  Herm.  Lud.  177.  Greatefi,  winged  Bindweed  of 
Ceylon,  with  many  cornered  Leaves  not  unlike  Althea. 

32.  Convolvulus  foliis  variis,  pedunculis  unifloris, 
radice  tuberoja.  Bindweed  with  variable  Leaves,  Foot 
Stalks  with  fingle  Flowers,  and  a  tuberous  Root.  This  is 
the  Convolvulus  Catharticd.  Houf.  Mff.  The  true  jalap. 

The  ifi  Sort  is  very  common  on  dry  Banks,  and  gra¬ 
velly  Grounds  in  England ,  and  is  generally  a  Sign  of  Gra¬ 
vel  lying  under  the  Surface.  The  Roots  fhoot  very  deep. 
It  is  called  Devils  Guts. 


From  the  Root  arifes  many  weak  Stalks,  which  trail 
on  the  Ground,  and  fallen  themfelves  about  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Plants ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  triangular  Ar¬ 
row-pointed  Leaves.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from 
the  Side  of  the  Branches,  having  long  Foot  Stalks,  each 
fufiaining  a  fingle  white  or  red  Flower,  and  frequently 
variegated.  This  is  a  troublefome  Weed  in  Gardens, 
fo  fhould  be  conftantly  rooted  out. 

The  2d  Sort  is  alfo  a  troublefome  Weed  in  Gardens, 
when  the  Roots  are  intermixed  with  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
or  under  Hedges,  where  the  Plants  cannot  be  eailly  de- 
firoyed :  But  in  an  open  Spot,  where  the  Plants  are 
carefully  hoed  down  for  3  or  4  Months,  they  may  be 
effectually  deftroyed,  for  when  the  Stalks  are  broken 
or  cut,  a  milky  Juice  flows  out,  and  the  Roots  are  foon 
exhaufied  and  decay.  The  Roots  of  this  Sort  are  pretty 
thick,  extend  far  on  every  Side,  and  are  white.  The 
Stalks  rife  10  or  12  Feet,  (twining  themfelves  about 
Trees  or. Pledges,  and  are  garnifhed  with  large  Arrow- 
pointed  Leaves,  which  are  torn  at  their  Bafe.  The 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  upon 
long  Foot  Stalks,  each  fufiaining  one  large  white  Flow¬ 
er,  which  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Seed  Vefiels  having 
3  Cells,  filled  with  Seeds  which  are  convex  on  one  Side 
and  plain  on  the  other.  It  flowers  in  June ,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  foon  after  which  the  Stalks  de¬ 
cay  to  the  Root ;  but  as  every  fmall  Piece  of  the  Root 
will  grow,  it  is  a  troublefome  Weed  to  deftroy. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  where  the  Roots 
of  the  Plants  are  wounded,  and  Shells  placed  under  the 
Wounds  to  receive  the  milky  Juice  which  flows  out, 
which  is  infpiflated,  and  afterward  put  up  and  exported: 
This  is  called  Scammony  in  the  Shops ;  it  is  a  very  hardy 
Plant, and  will  thrive  very  well  in  the  open  Air  in  England, 
provided  it  is  on  a  dry  Soil.  The  Roots  are  thick,  run 
deep  into  the  Ground,  and  are  covered  with  a  dark  Bark. 
The  Branches  extend  themfelves  on  every  Side  to  the 
Difiance  of  3  or  4  Feet,  thefe  are  flender,  trail  on  the 
Ground,  and  are  garnifhed  with  narrow  Arrow-pointed 
Leaves.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  come 
out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  two  fitting  upon  each 
long  Foot  Stalk ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Seed 
Vefiels,  having  3  Cells,  filled  with  Seeds  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  but  fmaller.  It  flowers 
in  June ,  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  If 
the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  fown  in  Spring,  on  a  Bor¬ 
der  of  light  Earth,  the  Plants  will  come  up,  and  re¬ 
quire  no  other  Culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds,  and  thin  the  Plants  where  they  grow  tooclofe  ; 
for  as  the  Branches  extend  pretty  far,  the  Plants  fhould 
not  be  nearer  than  3  Feet.  The  Stalks  decay  in  Autumn, 
but  the  Roots  will  abide  many  Years. 

The  4th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Afa  and  America,  but  has  been  long  cultivated 
for  Ornament  in  the  Englifh  Gardens,  and  is  generally 
known  by  the  Title  of  Convolvulus  major.  Of  this  there 
are  3  or  4  lading  Varieties;  the  moll  common  hath  a 
purple  Flower,  but  there  is  one  with  a  white,  another 
with  a  red,  and  one  with  a  whitifh  blue  Flower,  which 
hath  white  Seeds.  All  thefe  Varieties  I  have  cultivated 
many  Years,  without  obferving  either  of  them  change. 
If  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  Spring,  on  a  warm  Border 
where  the  Plants  are  defigned  to  remain,  they  ^ill  re- 
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quire  no  other  Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds,  and  place  fome  tall  Stakes  down  by  them,  for 
their  Stalks  to  twine  about,  otherwife  they  will  fpread 
on  the  Ground,  and  make  a  bad  Appearance.  Thefe 
Plants,  if  properly  fupported,  will  rife  io  or  12  Feet; 
they  flower  in  June ,  July ,  and  Augujl ,  and  continue  till 
the  Frofl  kills  them.  Their  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  f  tom  whence 
the  Seeds  were  fent  me,  this  fends  out  long  Branches, 
which  twifl  about  the  Trees  and  rife  to  a  great  Height, 
the  Leaves  are  fmooth,  Heart-fhaped,  ending  in  long 
Points,  and  the  Ears  at  the  Bafe  are  large  and  rounded ; 
thefe  ftand  upon  long  {lender  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  come  out  on  the  oppefite  Side  of  the  Stalks,  upon 
long  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  3  Flowers,  with  long¬ 
er  Tubes  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  are  of  a  deep¬ 
er  purple  Colour,  this  flowers  from  the  latter  end  of 
June  till  the  Frofl:  deflroys  it.  As  this  is  not  fo  hardy 
as  the  former,  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed 
in  Spring,  to  bring  the  Plants  forward,  and  toward  the 
End  o  f  May,  they  fhould  be  planted  out  in  warm 'Bor¬ 
ders,  and  treated  as  the  former  Sort. 

•  The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Africa  and  America , 
this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  a  twining  Stalk, 
8  or  10  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  Heart-lhaped  Leaves, 
divided  into  3  Lobes  which  end  in  {harp  Points,  thefe 
are  woolly,  and  Hand  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  the  Flow¬ 
ers  come  out  on  long  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  two 
Flowers  of  a  very  deep  blue  Colour,  from  whence  it 
has  been  titled  Anil  or  Indigo.  This  is  one  of  the  mod 
beautiful  Flowers  of  this  Genus,  and  tis  undoubtedly  a 
diftinct  Species;  though  fome  have  fuppofed  it  to  be 
only  a  Variety  of  the  4fh  Sort,  for  I  have  cultivated  it 
many  Years,  and  have  never  found  it  alter  ;  the  Leaves 
of  this  having  3  deeply  divided  Lobes,  and  thofe  of  the 
4th  Sort  being  entire,  is  fufficient  to  determine  their 
fpecifick  Difference  ;  this  Sort  is  annual,  and  mud  be 
propagated  as  the  5  th.  It  flowers  all  the  latter  Part  of 
Summer,  and,  in  good  Seafons,  the  Seeds  ripen  well  in 
the  open  Air. 

The  7th  Sort  is  that  whofe  Root*  are  eaten,  and 
is  generally  titled  Spanifo  Potatoe ;  thefe  Roots  are  an¬ 
nually  imported  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  they 
are  greatly  cultivated  for  the  Table,  but  they  are  too 
tender  to  thrive  well  in  the  open  Air  in  England ,  they  are 
cultivated  by  the  Roots  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  com¬ 
mon  Potatoe,  but  require  much  more  Room  ;  for  thefe 
fend  out  many  trailing  Stalks,  which  extend  4  or  5  Feet 
every  Way,  and  at  their  Joints  fend  out  Roots,  which, 
in  warm  Countries,  grow  to  be  large  Tubers,  fo  that 
from  a  Angle  Root  planted,  40  or  50  large  Roots  are 
produced.  This  Plant  is  propagated  by  way  of  Curio- 
fity  in  England ;  the  Roots  fhould  be  planted  on  a  hot 
Bed  in  Spring,  and  if  the  Plants  are  kept  covered  in  bad 
Weather  with  Glaffes,  they  will  produce  Flowers,  and 
many  ftnall  Roots  will  be  produced  from  the  Joints; 
but  if  they  are  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  they  feldom 
make  much  Progrels. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me  ;  this  rifes  with  a  ftrong 
winding  Stalk,  to  the  Height  of  20  Feet,  dividing  into 
feveraljfmaller,  which  fatten  themfelves  about  any  of 
the  neighbouring  Trees  and  Shrubs;  thefe  are  garnilh- 
cd  with  Leaves  in  Shape  of  a  Hand,  having  feven  Lobes, 


which  are  Spear-fltaped,  and  deeply  cut  on  their  Borders, 
ending  in  fharp  Points.  The  Flowers  are  Angle  on  each 
Foot  Stalk,  which  are  very  long.  The  Empalement 
is  large,  threading  open,  and  divided  deeply  into  5  Parts. 
The  Flowers  are  large,  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  large  roundilh  Seed  VelTcls,  having  3  Cells, 
in  each  of  thefe  is  lodged  a  Angle  Seed. 

This  Plant  is  tender,  fo  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a 
hot  Bed  in  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  At  to  re¬ 
move,  they  mull:  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  Pot  Ailed 
with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  in  a  moderate  hot  Bed, 
obferving  to  {hade  them  trom  the  Sun  till  they  have 
taken  new  Root,  then  they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of 
Air  admitted  every  Day,  to  prevent  their  drawing  weak, 
and  moderate  Waterings  3  or  4  Times  a  Week.  When 
the  Plants  are  grown  too  tail  to  remain  in  the  hot  Bed, 
they  muff  be  fhifted  into  larger  Pots,  and  placed  in  the 
Bark  Stove,  where,  if  they  are  allowed  Room,  they  will 
rife  to  a  great  Height,  and  produce  Flowers,  but  it  rare¬ 
ly  produces  Seeds  in  England. 

The  9th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant ;  the  Seeds  of  this 
were  fent  me  from  Carthagena ,  in  New  Spain,  where 
the  Plant  grows  naturally.  This  rifes  with  a  twining 
{lender  Stalk,  ten  Feet  high,  which  is  garnifhed  with  Ar¬ 
row-pointed  Leaves,  whofe  Ears  at  the  Bafe  are  round- 
ed.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Cluflers,  Handing 
on  long  Foot  Stalks;  thefe  are  yellow,  and  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  three  cornered  Seed  Veffels,  haying  3  Cells,  in 
each  of  thefe  are  lodged  two  Seeds. 

This  Plant  is  annual,  and  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the 
open  Air  in  England ,  fo  the  Seeds  fhould  be  {own  on  a 
hot  Bed  in  Spring,  and  the  Plants  may  be  afterward 
treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  8th  Sort,  with  which 
Management  they  will  flower,  and  produce  ripe  Seeds. 

The  Seeds  of  the  10th  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Ja¬ 
maica,  where  the  Plants  grow  naturally  in  great  Plenty. 
This  is  an  annual  Plant,  riling  with  flender,  Hiff,  twining 
Stalks,  8  or  9  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  Meart-Hiaped 
Leaves,  which  are  downy.  The  Flowers  Hand  many 
together  at  the  End  of  Hrong  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  are 
purple,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Seed  Veflels  with 
3  Cells,  containing  feveral  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Sort  requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  8th,  be¬ 
ing  too  tender  to  thrive  in  this  Country  in  the  open  Air. 

The  1  ith  Sort  was  fent  rne  from  the  Ifland  of  Barbu¬ 
da.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  twining 
Stalks,  7  or  8  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong,  oval,, 
fmooth  Leaves.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  every  Joint 
on  flender  long  Foot  Stalks,  each  fupporting  a  large 
purple  Flower,  whofe  Empalement  is  cut  almofl  to  the 
Bottom,  in  ten  Parts.  The  Seeds  and  Capfule  are  like 
thofe  of  the  other  Species.  This  is  tender,  fo  mufl  be 
treated  as  the  8th  Sort. 

The  1 2th  Sort  grows  naturally  at-  Carthagena,  in  New 
Spain,  from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds ;  this  is  a  peren¬ 
nial  Plant,  which  rifes  with  Hrong  winding  Stalks,  to 
the  Height  of  12  or  14  Feet,  garnifhed  jvith  Leaves  di¬ 
vided  into  5  Lobes,  Handing  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks;  the 
Flowers  Hand  on  long  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  2 
purple  Flowers.  The  Stalks,  Leaves,  and  every  Part  of 
the  Plant  is  clofely  covered  with  pungent  Hinging  Hairs 
of  a  light  brown  Colour.  This  alfo  is  tender,  fo  mufl  be 
treated  as  the  eighth. 
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The  13th  Sort  grows  naturally  about  T&lu,  in  Neva 
Spain ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  tent  me;  this  hath 
a  ligneous  Stalk  covered  with  a  purple  Bark,  which 
twines  about  the  Trees,  and  riles  to  the  Height  of  30 
Teet  or  more,  and  is  garniflied  with  Leaves  deeply  di¬ 
vided  into  5  (harp  pointed  Lobes.  The  Flowers  hand 
on  long  thick  Foot  Stalks,  which  have  a  Knee  in  the 
Middle  ;  they  are  very  Urge  and  of  a  purple  Colour ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round  Seed  Veflels  as  large  as  a 
middling  Apple,  divided  into  3  Cells,  each  containing 

2  very  large  fmooth  Seeds. 

This  Plant  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in 
England ,  fo  mull  be  treated  as  the  Sth  Sort,  but  it 
grows  too  tall  for  the  Stoves.  I  have  had  thefe  Plants 
upward  of  20  Feet  high,  which  have  lent  out  many 
Side  Branches,  extending  fo  wide,  as  to  cover  moil  of 
the  neighbouring  Plants,  fo  was  obliged  to  remove 
them  into  a  cooler  Situation,  where  they  would  not 
thrive. 

The  14th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Sea  Shores  in 
moll  of  the  Iflands  in  the  Wejl-Indies,  where  the  Stalks 
trail  on  the  Ground,  which  are  garniflied  with  oval 
Leaves,  indented  at  the  Top.  The  Flowers  are  large, 
of  a  purple  Colour,  and  are  produced  by  Threes,  on 
very  long  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  large 
■oval  Seed  Veffels,  with  3  Cells,  each  containing  a  Angle 
Seed ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Stalk,  which  trails  on  the 
Ground,  and  fpreads  to  a  great  Diftance,  but  is  too 
tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England,  fo  mull  be 
treated  as  the  Sth  Sort,  and  may  be  continued  2  or  3 
Years  in  a  warm  Stove,  but  it  is  apt  to  fpread  too  far 
for  a  fmall  Stove,  fo  that  where  there  is  not  great 
Room,  it  is  not  worthy  of  Culture. 

The  15th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  ;  this  rifes 
with  flender  winding  Stalks,  8  or  10  Feet  high;  the 
Leaves  of  thefe  are  fliaped  a  little  like  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  great  white  Convolvulus,  but  the  Foot  Stalks,  which 
are  pretty  long,  do  each  fuftain  many  purple  Flowers, 
growing  in  Bunches.  The  Seed  Veflels  of  this  Sort  are 

3  cornered,  and  have  3  Cells,  each  containing  a  Angle 
Seed.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  requires  a  hot  Bed 
<0  raife  it,  and  mull  be  kept  in  a  Glafs  Cafe,  or  a  Stove, 
otherwife  the  Seeds  will  not  ripen  here. 

The  1 6th  Sort  has  been  long  preferved  in  feveral  curi¬ 
ous  Gardens  in  England.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Cana¬ 
ry  Iflands  ;  this  hath  a  ftrong  Abrous  Root,  from  which 
arife  feveral  twining  woody  Stalks,  dividing  into  many 
fmaller ;  thefe,  where  they  have  Support,  will  grow 
more  than  20  Feet  high,  and  are  garniflied  with  oblong 
Beart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  foft  and  hairy.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves, 
feveral  flanding  upon  one  Foot  Stalk;  thefe  are  for  the 
moll  part  of  a  pale  blue,  but  there  is  a  Variety  of  it 
with  white  Flowers.  This  Plant  flowers  in  June,  July , 
and  Augujl,  and  fometimes  ripens  Seeds  here ;  but  as 
the  Plants  are  eaflly  propagated  by  Layers,  and  from 
Cuttings,  the  Seeds  are  not  fo  much  regarded,  nor  in¬ 
deed  will  thofe  Plants  which  are  railed  by  Layers,  or 
Cuttings,  produce  Seeds,  though  thofe  which  come  from 
Seeds  feldom  fail.  As  the  Leaves  of  this  Plant  continue 
green  all  the  Year,  they  make  a  pretty  Variety  in  Win¬ 
ter  in  the  Green-houfe,  for  it  will  not  live  abroad  in 
Winter  in  this  Country,  though  it  only  requires  the 


fame  Prote&ion  as  Myrtles,  and  other  hardy  Green- 
houfe  Plants.  It  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down 
the  young  Shoots  in  Spring,  which  generally  put  out 
Roots  in  3  or  4  Months,  then  they  may  be  taken  from 
the  old  Plants,  and  each  planted  in  a  Pot  Ailed  with 
light  Earth,  and  placed  in  the  Shade  till  they  have  ta¬ 
ken  new  Root,  after  which  they  may  be  placed  with 
other  hardy  Green-houfe,  Plants  till  Autumn, when  they 
flhould  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,  and  afterward 
treated  as  Myrtles,  and  other  Green-houfe  Plants.  If 
the  tender  Cuttings  of  this  are  planted  during  any  of  the 
Summer  Months,  in  Pots  Ailed  with  light  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  (hading  them  from  the 
Sun,  they  will  take  Root,  and  afterward  fhould  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  the  Layers. 

The  17  th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant  the  Seeds  of  it  were 
fent  me  from  Jamaica ,  where  it  grows  naturally ;  this  rifes 
with  a  very  flender  twining  Stalk,  4  or  5  Feet  high, 
garniflied  with  triangular  Leaves,  which  are  pointed. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  Clufters,  Attingclofe  to  the  Stalks, 
which  are  blue,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds,  like  thofe 
of  the  4th  Sort.  This  Sort  will  not  ripen  Seeds  in  Eng¬ 
land,  unlefs  the  Plants  are  brought  forward  on  a  hot 
Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  afterward  placed  in  a  Glafs  Cafe, 
where  they  may  be  defended  from  Cold. 

The  1 8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me.  This  is  one  of  the 
molt  beautiful  Kinds,  the  Flowers  being  very  large,  and 
of  a  Ane  Rofe  Colour.  It  rifes  with  a  winding  Stalk,  7 
or  8  Feet  high,  which  is  garniflied  with  Heart-fliaped 
Leaves,  ending  in  long  fharp  Points,  fltting  upon  very 
long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  alfo  have  long  Foot 
Stalks,  each  fupporting  2  Flowers,  whole  Empalement 
is  divided  deeply  into  5  Parts;  the  Seeds  are  large,  and 
covered  with  a  Ane  Down.  This  is  an  annual  Plant, 
which  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  this 
Country,  fo  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  in 
Spring,  and  the  Plants  afterward  treated  as  directed 
for  the  8th  Sort. 

The  19th  Sort  grows  naturally  near  the  Sea  at  Cam- 
peachy,  from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds ;  this  hath 
ftrong,  fmooth,  winding  Stalks,  which  fend  out  Roots  at 
their  Joints ;  thefe  are  garniflied  with  Arrow-pointed 
Leaves,  whole  Ears  (or  Lobes)  are  obtufe ;  the  Flowers 
are  large,  of  a  Sulphur  Colour,  and  At  upon  very  long 
Foot  Stalks,  which  proceed  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks, 
each  fupporting  one  Flower,  with  a  large  fwelling  Em¬ 
palement  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  large,  fmooth,  oval 
Capfules,  having  3  Cells,  each  including  one  large  fmooth 
Seed.  This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  whole  Stalks  extend  to 
a  great  Diftance,  and  put  out  Roots  at  the  Joints,  where¬ 
by  it  propagates  in  Plenty,  but  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in 
England,  unlefs  preferved  in  a  warm  Stove,  wEere  it  re¬ 
quires  more  Room,  than  can  well  be  allowed  to  one 
Plant.  It  muft  be  treated  as  the  8th  Sort. 

The  20th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Africa ,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  fent  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  and 
from  whence  I  received  it  in  1730;  this  rifes  with  a 
flender  winding  Stalk,  5  or  6  Feet  high,  garniflied  with 
Heart-fliaped  Arrow-pointed  Leaves,  the  Flowers  (land 
on  long  flender  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  are  white,  with  pur¬ 
ple  Bottoms.  This  Sort  may  be  treated  in  the  fanje  Man¬ 
ner  as  the  common  great  Convolvulus. 

This 
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This  sift:  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  ;  this 
is  an  annual  Plant,  rifing  about  2  Feet  high,  with  flender 
twining  Stalks,  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  (mall,  and  of  a  bluifh  Colour,  each  Foot  Stalk 
fupporting  one  Flower  of  little  Beauty,  fo  is  not  often 
cultivated  in  Gardens.  If  the  Seeds  are  permitted  to 
feat  ter,  the  Plants  will  rife  in  Spring,  and  require  no 
Culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds ;  or  if  they 
are  fown  in  Spring  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain,  they 
will  flower  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl. 

The  22d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  ,ax\d  the  Iflands 
of  the  Archipelago  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which 
fends  out  many  flender  ftiff  Stalks,  twilling  themfelves 
round  the  neighbouring  Plants,  and  rife  5  or  6  Feet  high  ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  divided  into  5  or  7  nar¬ 
row  Lobes,  and  are  of  a  foft  Texture,  like  Sattin,  (land¬ 
ing  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  which 
fuftain  2  Flowers  of  a  pale  Rofe  Colour,  with  5  Stripes 
of  a  deeper  red.  This  Sort  creeps  at  the  Root,  fo  fel- 
dom  produces  Seeds  in  England,  but  is  propagated  by  the 
Shoots  taken  from  the  old  Plants;  the  beil  Time  for 
parting  and  tranfplanting  thefe  Plants,  is  about  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  May,  when  they  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
Green-houfe,  and  expofed  in  the  open  Air  ;  but  the  young 
Plants  which  are  feparated  from  the  old  ones,  fhould  be 
placed  under  a  Frame,  and  (haded  from  the  Sun  till  they 
have  taken  new  Root,  after  which  they  muft  be  gradually 
hardened  to  bear  the  open  Air,  to  which  they  muft  be 
expofed  all  the  Summer  ;  but  in  Autumn  they  muft  be 
placed  in  the  Green-houfe,  and  treated  as  the  Canary 
Convolvulus  before-mentioned. 

The  23d  Sort  hath  fome  Appearance  of  the  22d,  and 
hath  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  Species  by  fome  Wri¬ 
ters,  but  I  have  cultivated  both  many  Years,  and  never 
have  found  either  of  them  alter,  fo  make  no  Doubt  of 
their  being  diftinct  Plants.  This  Sort  hath  a  perennial 
Root  like  the  former,  which  fends  out  many  weak  twining 
Stalks,  rifing  about  3  Feet  high,  twifting  about  the  Plants 
which  (land  neir  it,  or  about  each  other,  and  if  they  have 
no  other  Support,  fall  to  the  Ground  ;  thefe  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  Leaves  of  different  Forms,  fome  are  (haped 
almoft  like  thofe  of  Betony,  being  (lightly  cut  on  their 
Edges,  others  are  almoft  Heart-fhaped,  and  are  deeply 
cut  on  the  Sides,  and  fome  are  cut  to  the  Mid-rib  ;  they 
have  a  (hining  Appearance  like  Sattin,  and  are  foft  to  the 
Touch,  (landing  on  (hort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  on  the  oppofite  Side  from  the  Leaves,  ha¬ 
ving  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  2  Flowers  of 
a  pale  Rofe  Colour,  very  like  thofe  of  the  former  Spe¬ 
cies.  It  flowers  in  June ,  July,  and  Auguft,  but  rarely 
ripens  Seeds  in  England.  It  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which 
fends  out  Offsets,  by  which  it  is  propagated  in  England 
as  the  lad  mentioned,  and  the  Plants  treated  the  fame 
Way. 

The  24th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal,  but  hath 
been  long  cultivated  in  the  Flower  Gardens  in  England 
for  Ornament ;  this  is  titled  Convolvulus  Minor,  by  the 
Seedfmen  and  Gardeners.  It  is  an  annual  Plant,  which 
hath  feveral  thick  herbaceous  Stalks,  growing  about  2 
Feet  long,  which  do  not  twine  like  the  other  Sorts,  but 
decline  toward  the  Ground,  upon  which  many  of  the 
lower  Branches  lie  proftrate  ;  thefe  are  garniftied  with 


Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches ; 
the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  come  out*ju(l  above  the 
Leaves  at  the  fame  Joint,  and  on  the  fame  Side  of  the 
Stalks  ;  thefe  are  about  2  Inches  long,  each  fuftaining 
one  large  open  Bell-fhaped  Flower,  which  in  fome  is  of 
a  fine  blue  Colour,  with  a  white  Bottom  ;  in  others  they 
are  pure  white,  and  fome  are  beautifully  variegated  with 
both  Colours.  The  white  Flowers  are  fucceeded  bv 
white  Seeds,  and  the  blue  by  dark  coloured  Seeds,  and 
this  Difference  is  pretty  conftant  in  both  ;  but  thofe 
Plants  with  variegated  Flowers,  have  frequently  plain 
Flowers  of  both  Colours,  intermixed  with  the  ftriped, 
therefore  the  only  Method  to  continue  the  variegated 
Sort,  is  to  pull  off  all  the  plain  Flowers  when  they  ap¬ 
pear,  never  fuffering  any  of  them  to  remain  for  Seed. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  on  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain.  The  ufual  Method  is  to  put  two 
or  three  Seeds  in  each  Place,  where  they  are  intended  to 
flower,  covering  them  half  an  Inch  with  Earth  ;  and 
when  the  Plants  come  up,  if  the  Seeds  all  grow,  there 
fhould  be  but  two  left  in  each  Place,  which  will  be  fuffi- 
cient,  the  others  fliould  be  drawn  out  carefully,  fo  as 
not  todillurb  the  Roots  of  thofe  which  are  left.  After 
which  they  will  require  no  other  Culture,  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  W  eeds.  If  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  the  Plants  will  flower  in  May,  but  thofe  fown  in 
Spring,  will  not  flower  till  about  the  Middle  of  June,  and 
will  continue  flowering  till  the  Froft  (tops  them.  The 
Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl  and  September. 

The  25th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Sicily  ;  this 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  runs  deep  in  the  Ground, 
from  which  arife  2  or  3  upright  branching  Stalks,  near 
3  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  narrow  Leaves  about  2 
Inches  long,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks ;  the  Foot  Stalks 
of  the  Flower  proceed  from  the  fame  Place,  thefe  are  4 
or  5  Inches  long,  each  fuftaining  4  or  5  Flowers,  of  a 
pale  Rofe  Colour,  which  fpread  open  almoft  flat.  This 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  but  feldom  produces  good  Seeds 
in  England.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be 
obtained  from  the  Countries  where  it  naturally  grows ; 
thefe  fliould  be  fown  upon  a  warm  dry  Border,  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain  :  For  as  the  Plants  run  down 
with  long  tap  Roots,  they  will  not  bear  tranfplanting, 
for  I  have  often  made  Trial  of  this,  without  any  Succefs. 
When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fliould  be  thinned  where 
they  grow  too  clofe,  and  conftantly  kept  clean  from 
Weeds,  which  is  all  the  Culture  they  require.  It  flowers 
in  July  and  Augujl,  and  the  Stalks  decay  in  Autumn  ;  but 
the  Roots  will  lad  feveral  Years,  and  if  they  are  in  a  dry 
Soil  and  warm  Situation,  will  abide  the  Winter  very  well 
without  covering.  I  have  received  a  Variety  of  this 
from  Nice,  where  it  grows  naturally,  with  broader 
Leaves,  wdiich  are  hairy.  The  Flowers  are  placed  all 
toward  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  upon  long  Foot  Stalks, 
growing  many  together  very  clofely  joined  :  But  I  cannot 
be  fure  if  it  is  not  a  feminal  Variation,  for  it  was  fent  me 
by  the  fame  Title. 

The  26th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  France  ;  this  hath  a 
perrennial  creeping  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral  (hort 
branching  Stalks,  about  4  Inches  high,  garnifhed  with 
Spear-fhaped  filky  Leaves  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  on 
the  Side,  and  at  fhe  Top  of  the  Stalks;  in  fmall  Clufters, 
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fitting  clofe  together ;  thefe  are  much  fmaller  than  thole 
of  the  former  Sort,  but  are  of  a  deeper  Rofe  Colour  : 
This  feldom  produces  Seeds  in  England ,  but  the  Roots 
propagate  in  Plenty.  It  delights  in  a  light  dry  Soil,  and 
requires  no  Care  but  to  keep  the  Plants  clean  from 
Weeds,  it  may  be  tranfplanted  either  in  the  Spring  or 
Autumn.  This  is  by  fome  fuppofed  the  fame  as  the  laft 
Sort,  but  whoever  has  cultivated  them,  can  have  no 
Doubt  of  their  being  different  Species. 

The  27th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  ltalyy  Sicily ,  and  the 
Iflands  in  the  Archipelago  ;  it  rifes  with  upright  fhrubby 
Stalks  about  3  Feet  high,  clofely  garnifhed  with  blunt 
Spear-fhaped  filky  Leaves,  placed  on  every  Side  the 
Stalks,  they  are  near  two  Inches  long,  and  a  Quarter 
broad,  rounding  at  their  Ends.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  Clullers  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  fitting  very 
clofe,  they  are  of  a  pale  Rofe  Colour,  and  come  out  in 
’June  and  July,  but  do  not  perfedt  Seeds  in  England. 
This  Plant  will  live  in  the  open  Air  in  mild  Winters,  if 
planted  in  a  light  Soil,  and  warm  Situation  ;  but  in  hard 
Winters  it  is  deffroyed  ;  therefore  the  Plants  fhould  be 
kept  in  Pots,  and  fheltered  under  a  common  Frame  in 
Winter,  where  it  may  enjoy  the  free  Air  in  mild  Wea- 
tTier,  and  be  protedfed  from  the  Frofl,  and  in  Summer 
placed  abroad  with  other  hardy  exotick  Plants,  where  it’s 
fine  filky  Leaves,  will  make  a  pretty  Appearance.  It 
may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the  Branches,  alfo 
by  Cuttings,  but  both  very  feldom  put  out  Roots  the 
fame  Year,  and  many  of  them  will  fail,  fo  the  bed  Way 
is  to  procure  the  Seeds  from  Italy ,  for  thofe  Plants  which 
come  from  Seeds,  grow  much  larger  than  thofe  from 
Layers  or  Cuttings. 

The  28th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Candia ,  and  feveral 
Iflands  of  the  Archipelago  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root, 
which  fends  up  feveral  eredt  branching  Stalks  about  2 
Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  pointed  Leaves, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  which  are  hoary.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  come  out  fingly  on  the  Side  of  .the  Stalks  fitting  very 
clofe,  having  fcarce  any  Foot  Stalks,  thefe  are  of  a  very 
pale  bluifh  Colour,  and  fpread  open  almoft  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July ,  but  rarely  produces 
Seeds  in  England. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  as  the  25th,  and  the  Plants 
require  the  fame  Treatment.  This  muff  have  a  dry 
Soil  and  warm  Situation,  olherwife  it  will  not  live 
through  the  Winter  in  the  open  Air  in  England.  As  the 
Stalks  decay  in  Autumn,  if  the  Surface  of  the  Ground 
about  their  Roots  is  covered  with  fome  old  Tanners 
Bark,  it  will  preferve  them  in  the  harded:  Frofls. 

The  29th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies  ;  this  is 
an  annual  Plant,  which  fends  out  feveral  weak  Stalks 
from  the  Root,  inclining  to  the  Ground,  garnifhed  with 
oval  Leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  they  are  about 
the  Size  of  Chickweed  Leaves,  but  are  hairy,  and  are 
placed  alternate  on  the  Branches,  the  Flowers  are  fmall, 
of  a  light  blue,  two  growing  on  each  Foot  Stalk,  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round  Capfules  divided  into  3 
Cell  s,  which  contain  the  Seeds ;  it  flowers  in  July  and 
Augujl,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  Sort  is  very  tender,  fo  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown 
on  a  hot  Bed  in  Spring,  and  when  fit  to  remove,  fhould 
be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  Pot  and  plunged  in  a 
hot  Bed,obferving  to  fereen  them  from  the  Sun  till  they 


have  taken  frefh  Root ;  after  which  they  mufl  be  treated 
as  the  other  tender  Sorts. 

The  30th.  Sort  is  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  is  fly  led  Sol- 
danella,  and  BraJJtca  marina  ;  it  grows  naturally  on  the 
Sea  Beaches  in  many  Parts  of  England,  but  cannot  be 
long  preferved  in  a  Garden.  This  hath  many  fmall 
white  ffringy  Roots,  which  fpread  wide  and  fend  out 
feveral  weak  trailing  Branches,  which  twine  about  the 
neighbouring  Plants  like  the  common  Bindweed  ;  they 
are  garnifhed  with  Kidney-fhaped  Leaves,  about  the  Size 
of  thofe  of  the  leffer  Celandine,  flanding  upon  long  Foot 
Stalks,  and  placed  alternate.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
on  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  at  each  Joint.  Thefe  are 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  ill  Sort,  and  are  of  a  reddifli 
purple  Colour,  they  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  round  Capfules  having  three  Cells,  each  containing 
one  black  Seed  ;  every  Part  of  the  Plant,  abounds  with 
a  milky  Juice.  This  is  efieemed  a  good  Medicine  to 
purge  off  watery  Humours,  and  is  preferibed  in  Dropfies. 

The  3  1  ff  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon  ; 
this  is  a  perennial  Plant,  having  thick  flefhy  Roots,  which 
fpread  far  in  the  Ground,  and  abound  with  a  milky  Juice, 
which  flows  out  when  the  Roots  are  broken  or  wounded, 
and  foon  hardens  into  a  refinous  Subftance,  when  expofed 
to  the  Sun  and  Air.  From  the  Root  fhoots  forth  many 
twining  Branches,  which  twift  about  the  neighbouring 
Plants.  Thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves, 
foft  to  the  Touch,  like  thofe  of  the  Marfh  Mallow.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Joints  on  the  Side  of  the 
Stalks,  feveral  flanding  together  on  the  fame  Foot  Stalk  ; 
they  are  white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common 
great  Bindweed.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round  Capfules, 
having  three  Cells,  which  contain  two  Seeds  in  each. 

The  Roots  of  this  Plant,  which  is  the  only  Part  ufed 
in  Adedicine,  are  brought  to  us  from  India.  It  is  titled 
Turpethum,  or  Turbith  in  the  Shops. 

This  Plant  is  tender,  fo  will  not  live  in  the  open  Air 
in  England ;  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  fown  on  a  hot 
Bed  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould 
be  each  planted  in  a  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  and  fereened  from  the  Sun,  till  they 
have  taken  frefh  Root,  and  afterward  mufl  be  treated  as 
hath  been  diredled  for  the  8th  Sort. 

The32d  Sort  is  the  Jalap  which  is  ufed  in  Medicine. 
This  grows  naturally  at  Hateppo,  in  the  Spanijh  Wefi- 
Indies,  fituated  between  La  VeraCniz  and  Mexico.  The 
Root  of  this  Plant  hath  been  long  ufed  in  Medicine,  but 
it  was  not  certainly  known,  what  Plant  was  produced 
from  it.  The  old  Title  of  this  was  Mechoacana  nigra, 
but  Father  Plumier  afferted  that  it  was  the  Root  of  one 
Species  of  Adarvel  of  Peru,  from  whence  Tournefort ,  was 
induced  to  conflitute  a  Genus  of  that  Plant  under  the 
Title  of  Jalapa.  But  Mr.  Ray,  from  better  Informa¬ 
tion,  put  it  among  the  Convolvuli,  and  titled  it.  Convol¬ 
vulus  Americanus ,  Jalapium  diflus.  This  was  by  the 
late  Dr.  Houfloun ,  certainly  afeertained,  who  brought 
fome  of  the  Roots  of  this  Plant,  from  the  Spanijh  Wefl- 
Indies  to  Jamaica,  where  he  planted  them,  with  a  De- 
fign  of  cultivating  the  Plants  in  that  Ifland,  where  he 
obferved  them  to  thrive,  during  his  abode  there  :  But 
foon  after  he  left  the  Country,  the  Perfon  to  whofe  Care 
he  committed  them,  was  fo  carelefs,  as  to  fuffer  Hogs 
to  root  them  out  of  the  Ground,  and  deilroy  them,  fo 
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that  there  Were  no  Remains  of  them  left,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  there  ;  nor  have  I  heard  of  this  Plant  being  in¬ 
troduced  into  any  of  the  BritiJh  Iflands  fince. 

A  few  Years  pad  I  received  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant, 
which  have  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  where  the 
Plants  thrive  very  well,  but  have  not  as  yet  produced 
any  Flowers.  This  hath  a  large  Root  of  an  oval  Form, 
•which  is  full  of  a  milky  Juice  ;  from  which  come  out 
many  herbaceous  twining  Stalks,  rifxng  8  or  io  Feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  variable  Leaves,  fome  being  Heart- 
fhaped,  others  angular,  and  fome  oblong,  and  pointed. 
They  are  fmooth,  and  ftand  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  and 
from  a  Drawing  of  the  Plant,  made  by  a  Spaniard  in  the 
Country,  where  it  grows  naturally  ;  who  gave  it  to  Dr. 
Houfioun,  and  is  now  in  my  Poflfeflion  ;  the  Flowers  are 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  Great  Bindweed,  each 
Foot  Stalk  fupporting  one  Flower.  As  it  is  only  a  Pencil 
Drawing,  the  Colour  is  not  exprefled  ;  therefore  I  can 
give  no  farther  Account  of  it,  till  the  Plants  in  the  Chel¬ 
fea  Garden  flower,  which  may  be  foon  expected,  as  they 
are  very  ftrong.  The  Seeds  are  covered  with  very  white 
Down  like  Cotton. 

As  this  Plant  is  a  Native  of  a  warm  Country,  it  will 
not  thrive  in  England ,  unlefs  preferved  in  a  warm  Stove  ; 
therefore  the  Seeds  muft  be  iown  on  a  hot  Bed,  and  the 
Plants  put  into  Pots,  and  plunged  in  a  hot  Bed  of  Tan¬ 
ners  Bark,  and  treated  as  the  8th  Sort,  with  this  Dif¬ 
ference  only  :  That  as  this  hath  large  flefhy  fucculent 
Roots,  they  fhould  have  but  little  Water  given  them, 
efpecially  in  Winter,  left  it  caufe  them  to  rot.  They 
fhould  be  planted  in  light  fandy  Earth  not  too  rich,  for 
the  fame  Reafon  ;  and  the  Plants  fhould  always  remain 
in  the  Bark  Stove. 

The  Root  of  Jalap  is  efteemed  an  excellent  Cathartic 
Medicine,  purging  ferous,  watry  Humours  efpecially, 
and  is  of  Angular  Service  in  Dropfies,  and  for  Rheuma- 
tick  Diforders.  The  Quantity  of  the  Root  which  is  ufed 
in  Medicine,  is  not  fufficient  to  render  the  Introdudtion 
of  this  Plant  into  the  BritiJh  Colonics,  a  Matter  .of  great 
Concern.  But  fince  the  Diftillers  and  Brewers,  have 
found  out  it’s  Ufe  for  exciting  a  Fermentation ;  the 
Confumption  of  it  is  now  fo  great,  that  it  would  become 
a  national  Benefit,  if  produced  in  the  BritiJh  Iflands; 
which  might  be  foon  effected  were  the  Inhabitants  of 
thofe  Iflands,  a  little  more  attentive  to  their  own,  and 
the  public  Benefit. 

CONYZA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  854.  Pourn.  Inji.  R.  H. 
454.  Pah.  259.  Flea-bane  in  French  Conife. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  compound  Flower ,  made  up  of  many  herma¬ 
phrodite  Florets,  which  compofe  the  Dijk  ;  and  female  half 
Florets  ranged  round  the  Border ,  and  form  the  Rays',  the 
hermaphrodite  Florets  are  Funnel-Jhaped,  and  cut  into  five 
Parts  at  the  Brim ,  which  fpread  open,  thefe  have  each  five 
fisort  hairy  Stamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits  ; 
in  the  Bottom  of  each  Floret  is  fituated  a  Germen  fupporting 
a  fender  Style,  crowned  hy  a  bifid  Stigma.  Phe  female 
half  Florets  or  Rays,  are  Funnel-fhaped,  and  cut  into  3 
Parts  at  the  Pop ;  thefe  have  a  Germen,  with  a  fender 
Style ,  terminated  by  two  fender  Stigmas  but  have  no  Sta¬ 
mina.  All  thefe  are  included  in  a  common  fcaly  Empaie- 
men},  which  is  oblong  and  fquare  ;  the  Scales  are  pointed, 


and  the  outer  ones  fpread  open.  Phe  hermaphrodite  and  fe¬ 
male  Florets ,  are  each  fucceeded  by  one  oblong  Seed,  crowned 
with  Down,  fitting  upon  a  plain  Receptacle ,  and  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Conyza  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis,  caule  annuo  corym- 
bofo.  Hort.  Cliff.  405.  Flea-bane  with  pointed  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  and  an  annual  Stalk,  and  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  roundifh  Bunches.  This  is  the  Conyza  major  vul¬ 
garis.  C.  B.  P.  265.  Common  greater  Flea-bane. 

2.  Conyza  foliis  ovato  oblongis,  amplexicaulibus.  Hort. 
Cliff.  405.  Flea-bane  with  oblong  oval  Leaves  embracing 
the  Stalks.  Conyza  Pyrenaica,  primulce  veris  folio.  Par. 
Bat.  127.  Pyrenian  Flea-bane  with  a  Primrofe  Leaf. 

3.  Conyza  foliis  evatis  foment  of s ,  floribus  confertis, 
pedunculis  lateralibus  terminalibufque.  Hort,  Cliff.  405. 
Flea-bane  with  oval  woolly  Leaves,  Flowers  growing  in 
Clufters,  and  Foot  Stalks  proceeding  from  the  Sides  and 
terminating  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Conyza  Cretica  fru- 
ticofa.  Pourn.  Cor.  33.  Shrubby  Flea-bane  of  Crete,  with 
foft  woolly  Leaves,  which  are  very-white. 

4.  Conyza  foliis  hafiatis fcabris,  caule  erefio  ramofo, 
perenni,  fortius  corymbofis.  Flea-bane  with  Halbert- 
pointed  rough  Leaves,  an  upright  branching  perennial 
Stalk,  and  Flowers  growing  in  round  Bunches.  This  is 
the  Conyza  arbor efeens  lutea ,  folio  trifido.  Plum.  Cat.  9^ 
Yellow  Tree-like  Flea-bane  with  a  trifid  Leaf. 

5.  Conyza  arborefeens,  tomentofa, foliis  oblongis,  fio- 
ribus  in  fummitatibus  racemorum,  ramofis  fparfis  albican- 
tibus.  Fioufi.  Mff.  Woolly  Tree  Flea-bane  with  oblong 
Leaves,  Flowers  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  which  are 
whitifh  and  grow  in  loofe  Bunches. 

6.  Conyza  foliis  linearibus  decurrentibus  ferratis,  fo¬ 
ri  bus  corymbofis  terminalibus.  Flea-bane  w'ith  narrow 
running  Leaves,  and  Flowers  in  round  Bunches  termi¬ 
nating  the  Stalks.'  This  is  the  Conyza  herbacea,  Salicis 
folio,  floribus  umbellatis  purpureis  minor ibus.  Houfi.  Mff. 
Herbaceous  Flea-bane  with  a  winged  Stalk  a  Willow' 
Leaf,  and  fmaller  purple  Flowers  growing  in  Umbels. 

7.  Conyza  arborefeens,  foliis  oblongis  floribus fingulis 
tribus  flojcults  confiantibus.  Houfi .  Mff.  Tree  Flea-bane 
wfith  oblong  Leaves,  and  each  Flower  conflantly  com- 
pofed  of  three  Florets. 

8.  Conyza  caule  herbaceo,  foliis  ovatis  ferratis,  vil- 
lofis,  floribus  alaribus  Cj  terminalibus.  Flea-bane  with  an 
herbaceous  Stalk,  oval,  fawed,  hairy  Leaves,  and  Flow¬ 
ers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  and  at  the  Fr.d  of  the 
Branches.  This  is  the  Conyza  odorata ,  Bellidis  folio  vil- 
lofia  &  vifeofa.  Houfi.  Mff.  Sweet  fmelling  Flea-bane, 
with  a  Daizy  Leaf,  which  is  vifeous  and  hairy. 

9.  Conyza  fruticofa,  flore  pallide  purpureo,  capitulis 
L?  lateribus  ramulorum  fpicatum  exeunt  ibus.  Sloan.  Cat. 
flam.  124.  Shrubby  Flea-bane  with  a  pale  purple 
Flower  growing  in  Spikes  from  the  Side  and  Top  of  the 
Branches. 

10.  Conyza  foliis  oblongo  ovatis  fcabris,  floribus  ra- 
cemofis  terminalibus ,  caule  herbaceo.  Flea-bane  with  ob¬ 
long,  oval,  rough  Leaves,  Flowers  growing  in  Bunches 
at  the  Ends  of  the  Branches  and  an  herbaceous  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Conyza  Symphyti  facie,  flore  luteo.  Houfi.  Mff. 
Flea-bane  with  a  Comfrey  Leaf  and  a  yellow  Flower. 

fiv  Conyza  Americana  fcandens ,  Lauri  folio  afpero, 

T  t  for  ibus 
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fortius  fpicatis  alb  is.  Houjl.  Mfff.  American  Climbing 
Flea-bane  with  a  rough  Bay  Leaf,  and  white  Flowers 
growing  in  Spikes. 

i  2.  Con  yz a  Americana  frutejcens, foliis  otsatis  triner- 
viis  Cf  integris ,  floribus  fpicatis  albis.  Houfl.  Mff. 
Shrubby  American  Flea-bane,  with  oval  entire  Leaves 
having  three  Nerves  and  white  Flowers  in  Spikes. 

13.  Conyza  Americana  frutefcens  foliis  obhngis  acutis, 
capitulis  L?  ramulorum  exeuntibus ,  calycibus  purpurafcenti- 
bus.  Hoafl.  Mjf.  Shrubby  American  Flea-bane,  with  ob¬ 
long  pointed  Leaves,  Heads  growing  on  the  Side  of  the 
Branches,  with  purple  Cups. 

14.  CoNYZA  fruticoja  foliis  ovatis  trinerviis,  floribus 
fpicatis  alaribus.  Shrubby  Flea-bane  with  oval  Leaves 
having  three  Nerves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes 
from  the  Side  of  the  Branches. 

15.  Conyza  foliis  ovato  lanceolatis  trinerviis,  peduti- 
culis  Ion  gif  mis  terminalibus  floribus  corymbofls.  Flea-bane 
with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  having  three  Veins,  Foot 
Stalks  which  are  very  long,  terminating  the  Branches, 
and  Flowers  growing  in  round  Bunches. 

16.  Conyza  foliis  ovato  oblong  is,  ob  tufts  flerratis,  fe¬ 
rn  i a mp Icxicaulibus ,  floribus  corymbofls  terminalibus.  Flea- 
bane  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  which  are  obtufe  and 
fawed,  half  embracing  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe,  and 
Flowers  in  round  Bunches  terminating  the  Stalks.  This 
is  the  Eitpatorium  Conyzoides  Sinica  Baccharidis folio  rarius 
crenato ,  fummo  caule  ramofo ,  floribus  parvis  coronato. 
Pink.  Amath.  80.  China  Hemp  Agrimony  like  Flea-bane, 
with  a  Ploughman’s  Spikenard  Leaf  rarely  crenated,  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  branching,  and  crowned  with 
fmall  Flowers. 

17.  Conyza  major  odorata  five  Baccharis,  floribus  pur- 
pureis  nudis.  Sloan .  Cat.  Jam.  121.  Greater  fvveet  fcented 
Flea-bane  or  Baccharis,  with  naked  purple  Flowers. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  dry  Places  in  fe- 
veral  Parts  of  England.  This  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which 
decays  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe  ;  it  hath  feveral  large 
oblong  pointed  Leaves,  growing  near  the  Ground,  which 
are  hairy,  between  thefe,  the  Stalks  come  out,  which  rife 
more  than  2  Feet  high,  which  divide  upward  into  feveral 
Branches.  Thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fmaller  oblong 
Leaves,  (landing  alternate  ;  at  the  Ends  of  the  Stalks,  the 
Flowers  are  produced  in  round  Bunches,  which  are  of 
a  dirty  yellow  Colour,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong 
Seeds,  crowned  with  Down.  It  flowers  in  July,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  If  the  Seeds  are  permitted 
to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring, 
and  require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains  in 
Italy ,  and  is  prefcrved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety. 
'Phis  hath  a  perennial  Root  but  an  annual  Stalk,  which 
decays  every  Autumn.  From  a  thick  fibrous  Root,  arile 
many  upright  Stalks,  garnifhed  with  oblong,  oval 
Leaves,  which  are  rough,  and  embrace  the  Stalks  with 
their  Bafe,  thefe  have  Appendages  running  along  the 
Stalk,  from  one  to  the  other,  whereby  the  Stalk  is 
winged.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  divides  into  many 
fmailer  Branches,  garnifhed  with  Leaves  of  the  fame 
Form,  but  fmaller,  (landing  alternate;  the  Branches 
and  main  Stalks  are  terminated  by  yellow  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  round  Bunches  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong 


Seeds  crowned  with  Down.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  is  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  may  be  fown  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in  Spring, 
and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned 
where  they  are  too  near,  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds; 
the  following  Autumn,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  require  no  other  Care 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds.  The  2d  Year 
they  will  flower  and  produce  ripe  Seeds,  and  continue  fe¬ 
veral  Years  if  the  Soil  is  not  too  good,  for  they  often 
rot,  when  planted  in  a  rich  Soil. 

The  3d  grows  naturally  in  Crete.  This  hath  a  fliort 
fhrubby  Stalk,  which  in  this  Country  feldom  rifes  more 
than  fix  Inches  high,  dividing  into  feveral  fhort  Branches, 
clofely  garnifhed  with  oval  woolly  Leaves,  which  are 
very  white ;  from  thefe  Branches  arife  the  Flower 
Stalks,  which  are  woolly  and  rife  about  nine  Inches  high, 
garnifhed  with  fmall  oval  white  Leaves  placed  alternate. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Sides,  and  End  of  the 
Stalk,  fometimes  but  one,  at  other  Times  two,  and 
fometimes  three  Flowers  (landing  on  the  fame  Foot 
Stalk.  They  are  of  a  dirty  yellow  Colour,  and  appear  in 
July,  but  rarely  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds,  fo  the  Plant  is 
propagated  here  by  Slips,  which,  if  taken  from  the  old 
Plants  in  June ,  and  planted  on  an  Eaft  afpe&ed  Border, 
and  covered  with  Hand  Glafi'es,  will  take  Root  in  6  or  8 
Weeks.  But  thefe  Slips  mud  be  frequently,  but  gently 
refrefhed  with  Water,  and  the  Glafi'es  fhould  be /haded 
in  hot  Weather,  and  after  they  have  been  planted  a 
Fortnight,  the  Glafi'es  fhould  be  raifed  on  one  Side  to 
admit  Air  to  the  Cuttings;  when  they  have  taken  Root, 
they  fhould  be  gradually  expofed  to  the  open  Air.  In 
Autumn  thefe  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  preferving 
the  Earth  to  their  Roots,  fome  of  them  may  be  planted 
in  Pots,  that  they  may  be  fheltered  under  a  Frame  in 
Winter;  and  others  may  be  planted  in  a  warm  Border 
of  dry,  poor  Earth,  where  they  will  endure  the  Cold  of 
our  ordinary  Winters  very  well,  and  continue  many 
Years.  This  is  preferved  in  Gardens,  more  for  the 
Beauty  of  its  fllvery  Leaves,  than  its  Flowers,  which 
have  not  rtiuch  to  recommend  them. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  This,  is 
titled,  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Virga  aurea  major,  f.  Herba 
Doria  folio  flnuato  hirfuto.  Cat.  Jam.  125.  This  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  7  or  8  Feet  high,  dividing  into  fe¬ 
veral  Branches,  clothed  with  rough  Leaves,  fhaped  like 
the  Point  of  a  Halbert,  and  are  about  four  Inches  long. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  roundifh  Bunches,  at  the 
Extremity  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  yellow,  and  (land 
clofe  together.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  Seeds 
crowned  with  Down. 

This  Plant  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in 
this  Country,  therefore  the  Seeds  muft  be  fown  upon  a 
hot  Bed,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
muft  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with 
light  fandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed,  obferving 
to  fereen  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new 
Root,  then  they  muft  have  free  Air  admitted  every  Day, 
in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon  ;  they  muft 
alfo  be  frequently  watered  in  warm  Weather,  but  they 
fhould  not  have  it  in  too  great  Plenty  As  the  Plants 
advance  in  Strength,  they  muft  have  a  greater  Sk.are.of 
Air;  and  if  the  Seafon  is  warm,  they  may  be  expofed  to 
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the  open  Air,  for  a  few  Weeks  in  the  Heat  of  Summer, 
provided  they  are  placed  in  a  warm  Situation  ;  but  if  the 
Nights  prove  cold,  or  much  Wet  fhould  fall,  they  mud 
be  removed  into  Sheber  ;  if  thefe  Plants  are  placed  in  a 
moderate  Stove  in  Winter,  they  will  thrive  better,  than 
in  greater  Heat,  and  in  Summer  they  fliould  have  a  large 
Share  of  Air.  With  this  Management  I  have  had  the 
Plants  flower  well  in  July,  though  they  have  not  per¬ 
fected  Seeds  here 

The  5th  Sort  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk  10  or  12  Feet 
high,  dividing  into  many  Branches,  whofe  Bark  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  brown  Down  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  ob¬ 
long,  oval  Leaves,  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  of  an 
Afh  Colour  on  their  under  Side,  placed  alternate  on  fhort 
Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches,  on  long  branching  Foot  Stalks,  in  loofe 
Spikes  ranged  on  one  Side ;  they  are  white,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  by  long  flat  Seeds  crowned  with  Down.  This 
Plant  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain. 
It  is  a  tender  Plant,  fo  mud  be  treated  as  hath  been  di- 
re£ted  for  the  former  Sort. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  This 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral  upright 
Stalks  3  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  long  narrow  Leaves, 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  placed  alternate,  and  have  Ap¬ 
pendages  which  run  along  the  Stalk  from  one  to  the 
other,  forming  a  Border  or  Wing  to  the  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Ends  of  the  Stalks,  in  round 
Bunches,  they  are  fmall,  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  oblong  flat  Seeds,  crowned  with  a  Down. 
This  is  propagated  by  Seeds  which  mufl  be  fown  upon  a 
hot  Bed  in  Spring,  and  the  Plants  muff  be  tranfplanted 
into  Pots,  and  plunged  in  a  frefh  hot  Bed,  obferving  to 
fcreen  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  frefh 
Root,  after  which,  they  muff  have  a  large  Share  of  Air, 
and  about  Midfummer,  they  may  be  placed  in  the  open 
Air  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till 
the  End  of  September ,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  in¬ 
to  the  Stove,  and  during  the  Winter  kept  in  a  temperate 
Degree  of  Warmth.  The  2d  Year  thefe  Plants  will 
flower,  but  they  do  not  perfect  Seeds  in  England. 

The  7  th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz.  This 
hath  a  flrong  woody  Stem,  which  rifes  to  the  Height  of 
14  or  16  Feet,  covered  with  an  Afh  coloured  Bark,  and 
is  divided  upward  into  many  ligneous  Branches,  garnifhed 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  (landing  alternate  on  fhort 
Foot  Stalks.  Thefe  Branches  are  terminated  by  roundifh 
Bunches  of  white  Flowers,  fitting  on  long  Foot  Stalks, 
feveral  of  them  being  joined  on  the  fame  Foot  Stalk.  As 
thefe  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England  ;  the  Seeds 
mufl  be  procured  from  abroad,  and  thefe  mufl  be  fown 
on  a  hot  Bed,  and  the  Plants  afterward  treated  as  the 
4th  Sort. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz ;  this 
is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  in  low  moifl  Places, 
where  the  Water  (lands  in  Winter ;  it  hath  an  herba¬ 
ceous,  branching  Stalk,  which  rifes  about  one  Foot  high, 
garnifhed  at  each  Joint,  with  one  oval  Leaf,  fitting  clofe 
to  the  Branches ;  thefe  are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and 
covered  with  a  white,  hairy  Down.  The  Flowers  are 
roduced  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  on  (lender  Foot 
t.tjks,  each  for  the  moft  part  fuflaining  three  Flowers, 
which  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  chaffy  Seeds, 


crowned  with  Down ;  the  whole  Plant  is  vifeous,  and 
will  flick  to  the  Fingers  of  thofe  who  handle  it. 

The  Seeds  of  this  mufl  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  in  Spring, 
and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be 
each  tranfplanted  in  a  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot 
Bed,  and  treated  as  the  other  tender  Sorts,  but  mufl 
have  a  large  Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather,  and  fre¬ 
quently  refrefhed  with  Water.  In  July  thefe  Plants 
will  flower,  and  if  the  Autumn  proves  favourable,  they 
will  ripen  their  Seeds;  a  Plant  or  tv/o  of  this  Sort  may 
be  preferved  for  Variety,  but  there  is  little  Beauty  in  it. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby 
Stalk,  6  or  7  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  ligneous 
Branches,  which  have  a  meally  Bark,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches  ; 
they  are  hairy,  and  of  a  Silver  Colour  on  their  under 
Side,  and  are  placed  alternate.  The  Flowers  come  out 
from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  generally  in  loofe  Spikes, 
which  grow  horizontal,  and  the  Flowers  fland  on  the 
upper  Side  ere£t,  but  fometimes  they  come  out  fingle, 
fitting  clofe  between  the  Leaf  and  Branch  ;  thefe  are  of 
a  pale  purple  Colour  ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  chaffy  Seeds, 
crowned  with  a  Down. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mufl  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Country  where  it  grows  naturally,  for 
it  doth  not  produce  Seeds  in  England ,  though  it  has 
flowered  feveral  Years  in  the  Chelfea  Garden  ;  the  Seeds 
mufl  be  fown,  and  the  Plants  treated  as  the  4th  Sort. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz\  this 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual  Stalk.  It  grow's 
about  3  Feet  high,  the  Leaves  are  from  4  to  5  Inches 
long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  and  are 
rough  like  thofe  of  Comfrey.  The  Stalks  are  terminated 
by  branching  Flower  Stalks,  each  Foot  Stalk  fuflaining 
feveral  yellow  Flowers,  not  much  unlike  thofe  of  the 
common  Sort.  This  is  propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  6th 
Sort,  and  the  Plants  mufl  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way. 
It  will  flower  the  2d  Year,  but  it  doth  not  ripen  Seeds 
in  England. 

The  1  ith  Sort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz ;  this 
hath  a  climbing  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes  1 4  or  16  Feet 
high,  and  divides  into  many  Branches,  garnifhed  with 
Leaves  about  the  Size  of  thofe  of  the  Bay  Tree,  and 
full  as  thick  in  their  Texture,  having  many  deep  tranf- 
verfe  Nerves,  running  from  the  Mid-rib  to  the  Sides ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  green  Colour.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  long  Spikes,  which  come  out  from  the  Side  of 
the  Branches,  and  are  reflexed,  but  the  Flowers  are 
ranged  on  the  upper  Side,  pointing  upward  ;  thefe  are 
large  and  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  flat  dark  coloured 
Seeds,  crowned  with  Down. 

This  Plant  makes  a  fine  Appearance  in  the  Stove  when 
in  flower,  and  as  it  retains  its  Leaves  all  the  Year,  in  the 
Winter  Seafon  it  affords  an  agreeable  Variety  among 
other  tender  Plants.  The  Culture  of  this  Plant  is  the 
fame  as  hath  been  directed  for  the  4th  Sort. 

The  1 2th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Carthagena ,  in 
New  Spain,  where  it  grows  naturally ;  this  rifes  with  a 
fhrubby  Stalk,  6  or  7  Feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral 
ligneous  Branches,  garnifhed  with  oval  finooth  Leaves, 
having  three  longitudinal  Veins,  and  are  entire  ;  thefe 
are  placed  alternate,  and  clofe  to  the  Branches.  The 
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Flowers  are  produced  in  Abort  clofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches ;  thefc  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  ob¬ 
long  flat  Seeds,  crowned  with  Down  ;  this  Sort  is  ten¬ 
der,  fo  muft  be  treated  as  the  4th,  and  will  abide  leveral 
Years  with  that  Management. 

The  13th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  fame  Country 
as  the  1  alt,  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  8  or  10  Feet 
high,  dividing  into  many  long  {lender  Branches,  gar- 
nilhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points  ; 
thefe  are  about  3  Inches  long,  and  3  Quarters  of  an  Inch 
b'”oad  in  the  Middle  ;  the  fmaller  Branches  are  fet  with 
vet y  narrow,  oblong,  pointed  Leaves,  which  grow  clofe 
to  the  Stall  s,  and  at  each  Joint  is  produced  one  pretty 
largg  white  Flower,  with  a  purple  Empalement ;  thefe 
Flowers  come  out  the  whole  Length  of  the  fmall 
Branches,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Bafe  of  the  Leaves,  fo  thar 
the  Plants  make  a  pretty  Appearance  in  flower.  This 
Sort  may  be  propagated  as  the  4th,  and  with  that  Ma¬ 
nagement  it  hath  flowered  very  well,  but  doth  not  pro¬ 
duce  Seeds  in  England. 

The  14th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Carthagena  where  it 
grows  in  great  Plenty  ;  this  hath  a  Erong  woody  Stem, 
rifing  10  or  12  Feet  high,  and  divides  upward  into  many 
lhort  ligneous  Branches,  whofe  Joints  are  very  clofe  to 
each  other.  The  Leaves  come  out  alternate  on  every 
Side  the  Branches,  to  which  they  fit  very  clofe  ;  they 
are  one  Inch  long,  and  Half  an  Inch  Broad,  ending  in 
acute  Points  ;  thefe  are  fmooth,  and  have  3  longitudinal 
Veins.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  clofe  Spikes, 
which  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches ;  they 
are  white,  inclining  to  a  purple,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
oblong  flat  Seeds,  crowned  with  Down.  This  is  a  ten¬ 
der  Plant,  fo  requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  fourth 
Sort,  with  which  it  hath  flowered  very  well,  but  hath 
not  produced  Seeds  in  England. 

The  15th  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stem,  6  or  7 
Feet,  dividing  into  feveral  Branches,  which  have  a  dark 
brown  Bark,  and  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  oval,  Spear- 
fhaped,  fmcoth  Leaves,  having  3  longitudinal  Veins  ; 
thefe  have  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  placed  alternate  on 
every  Side  the  Branches-.  The  Flowers  are  produced  on 
long  naked  Foot  Stalks,  which  extend  5  or  6  Inches  be¬ 
yond  the  End  of  the  Branches;  thefe  are  purple,  and 
form  a  kind  of  round  Bunch.  The  Empalement  of  the 
Flower  is  compofed  of  fhort  chaffy  Scales. 

This  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy  ;  it  is  tender,  fo 
muff  be  treated  as  diredted  for  the  4th  Sort,  with  which 
it  hath  flowered,  but  hath  not  produced  Seeds  here. 

The  1 6th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy  ;  this  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  10  or  12  Feet,  fending  out  many 
ffrong  ligneous  Branches,  covered  with  a  dark  coloured 
Bark,  garnifhed  with  oblong,  oval,  blunt  Leaves,  fawed 
on  their  Edges,  and  half  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their 
Bafe.  The  Flowers  are  purple,  growing  in  round 
Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  flat  Seeds  crowned  with  Down. 

This  is  alfo  a  tender  Plant,  and  requires  the  fame 
Treatment  as  the  fourth  Sort,  with  which  it  hath  flow¬ 
ered,  but  doth  not  produce  Seeds  in  England. 

If  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  are  fown  in  Autumn,  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  there  is  no  Danger  of  their  mifearry- 
ing  ;  but  as  thefe  are  moff  of  them  brought  from  abroad, 
they  do  not  arrive  here  in  good  Time,  fo  they  rarely 


come  up  the  firft  Year  ;  therefore  the  Seeds  fhould  be 
fown  in  Pots,  to  preferve  them  through  the  Winter, 
and  the  following  Spring  the  Plants  will  come  up. 

The  17  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  ;  thisjifes 
with  a  fhrubby  branching  Stalk,  about  4  or  5  Feet  high. 
The  lower  Branches  and  Stalk  are  garnifhed  with  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  about  4  Inches  long,  and  one  broad  in 
the  Middle  ;  they  are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  have 
fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  the  Leaves  on  the  upper  Branches 
are  much  narrower,  and  end  in  acute  Points.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  in  round  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  which  are  purple,  and  fucceeded  by  downy 
Seeds  like  the  other  Species.  This  is  tender,  and  requires 
the  fame  Culture  as  the  4th  Sort. 

CONSERVATORY.  See  Green-houfe. 

CONVAL  LILY.  See  Convallaria. 

COPAIBA,  the-Balfam  of  Capivi  Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  bath  a  Flower  con  ft  fling  of  3  Leaves,  which  expands 
in  form  of  a  Rofe  ;  it  hath  5  fort  Stamina ,  crowned  by 
obtufe  Summits.  The  Pointal  is  fixed  in  the  Centre  of  the 
Flower,  which  becomes  a  Pod,  in  which  are  contained  one 
or  two  Seeds,  furrounded  with  a  Pulp  of  a  yellow  Colour . 

We  know  but  one  Sort  of  this  Tree,  which  is. 

Copaiba  folio  fubrotundo,  flore  rubro.  The  Balfam 
of  Capivi,  with  a  roundifh  Leaf,  and  a  red  Flower. 

This  Tree  grows  near  a  Village  called  Ayapel,  in  the 
Province  of  Antiochi,  in  the  Spanijh  Wefi -Indies ,  about  ten 
Days  Journey  from  Carthagena.  There  are  great  Num¬ 
bers  of  thefe  Trees  in  the  Woods  about  this  Village, 
which  grow  to  the  Height  of  50  or  60  Feet ;  fome  of 
thefe  do  not  yield  any  Balfam,  thofe  which  doarediffin- 
guifhed  by  a  Ridge  which  runs  along  their  Trunks;  thefe 
Trees  are  wounded  in  their  Center,  and  they  place  Cala- 
bafh  Shells  or  other  Veffels,  to  the  wounded  Part,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Balfam,  which  will  all  flow  out  in  a  fhort  Time. 
One  of  thefe  Trees  will  yield  five  or  fix  Gallons  of  Bal¬ 
fam;  but  though  thefe  Trees  thrive  well  after  being 
tapped,  yet  they  never  afford  any  more  Balfam. 

As  this  Balfam  is  ufed  in  Medicine,  it  deferves  our 
Attention  to  procure  the  Trees,  and  cultivate  them  in 
fome  of  the  Englijh  Colonies  of  America  ;  for  as  we  are 
poffeffed  of  Lands  in  fo  many  different  Latitudes,  they 
might  cultivate  moff  Kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants,  from 
the  different  Parts  of  the  World,  which  are  ufeful  in 
Medicine,  Dying,  or  for  any  other  Purpofe  of  Life. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Tree  were  brought  from  the  Coun¬ 
try  of  their  Growth  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar,  Surgeon,  who 
flowed  a  Part  of  them  in  Jamaica,  which  he  informed  me 
had  fucceeded  very  well;  fo  that  we  may  hope  to  have 
them  propagated  in  great  Plenty  in  a  flew  Years,  in  fome 
of  the  Englifij  Colonies,  if  the  Slothfulnefs  of  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  doth  not  fluffer  them  to  perilh,  as  they  have  the 
Cinnamon  Tree,  and  fome  other  ufeful  Plants,  which 
have  been  carried  thither  by  curious  Perfons. 

There  are  not  at  prefent  any  of  thefe  Trees  in  Europe, 
that  I  can  learn  ;  for  thofe  Seeds  which  Mr.  Millar  fent 
over  to  England,  were  all  deftroyed  by  Inflects  in  their 
Paflage,  and  not  one  fucceeded  in  the  feveral  Places 
where  they  were  flown ;  but  could  freflh  Seeds  be  pro¬ 
cured,  the  Plants  might  be  raifled  in  England,  and  pre- 
flerved  in  the  Bark  Stoves  very  well;  for  the  Country5  of 
their  Growth  is  much  more  temperate  than  many  others, 
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from  whence  we  have  been  furnifhed  with  a  great  Varie¬ 
ty  of  Plants,  which  fucceed  very  well  in  the  Stoves,  and 
fome  arrive  to  a  great  Degree  of  Perfection. 
CORALLODENDRON.  See  Erythrina. 

CORCHORUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  596.  Tourn.  lnjl. 
259.  Tab.  135.  Jews  Mallow. 

The  Chara  fters  are. 

The  Empale irlent  of  the  Flower  is  cojnpofed  of  five  nar¬ 
row  Spear -f japed  Leaves,  which  are  ere 31.  The  Flower 
hath  five  oblong  blunt  Petals ,  which  are  no  longer  than  the 
Empalement.  It  bath  many  hairy  Stamina ,  which  are 
fhorter  than  the  Petals,  terminated  by  finall  Summits.  In 
the  Center  isfituated  an  oblong  furrowed  Germen, Jupport- 
ing  a  fhort  thick  Style,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma.  The 
Germen  afterward  becomes  a  cylindrical  Pod,  having  five 
Cells,  which  are  filled  with  angular  pointed  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  CorCHORUS  capfulis  oblong: s,  veniricofis,  foliorum 
infimis  ferraturis  fetaceis ,  reflexis.  Lin.  Jews  Mallow  with 
oblong  fwelling  Capfules,  and  briflly  Saws  at  the  Bafe 
of  the  Leaves,  which  are  reflexed.  This  is  the  Corchorus 
five  Melochia.  J.  B.  Common  Jews  Mallow. 

2.  Corchorus  foliis  cordatis,ferratis, capfulis  oblongis, 
ventricofis ,fulcatis .  Jews  Mallow  with  Heart-fhaped  faw- 
ed  Leaves,  and  oblong,  fwelling,  furrowed  Capfules. 

3.  Corchorus  capfulis  fubrotundis ,  deprejfis,  rugofts. 
Flor.  Zeyl.  2 1 4.  Jews  Mallow  with  roundifh  dcprefled 
Capfules,  which  are  rough. 

4.  Corchorus  fore  flavo,  fruflu  caryopbylloide.  Pink. 
Jews  Mallow  with  a  yellow  Flower,  and  Fruit  like  a 
Clove. 

5.  Corchorus  foliis  lanceolatis, Jerrato  dentatis,  cap¬ 
fulis  linearibus,  compreffis,  bivalvibus.  Jews  Mallow  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  indented  like  the  Teeth 
of  a  Saw,  and  narrow,  comprefled,  bivalvular  Pods. 

6.  Corchorus  foliis  cordatis, ferratis,  capfulis  linea¬ 
ribus,  compreffis,  apicibus  bifurcatis.  Jews  Mallow  with 
Heart-fhaped  fawed  Leaves,  and  narrow  comprefled 
Pods,  whofe  Points  have  two  Horns. 

7.  Corchorus  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis,  ferratis ,  cap - 
fulis  linearibus,  compreffis,  bivalvibus.  Jews  Mallow  with 
narrow,  Spear-fhaped,  fawed  Leaves,  and  narrow  com¬ 
prefled  Capfules,  with  two  Valves. 

8.  Corchorus  affinis  Chamcedryos  folio,  flora fiamineo, 
feminibus  atris  quadrangults  duplici  ferie  difpofitis.  Sloan, 
Cat.  50.  Jews  Mallow  with  a  Germander  Leaf,  a  flami- 
neous  Flower,  and  four  cornered  black  Seeds,  difpofed  in 
a  double  Order. 

The  ift  Species,  Rauwolf  fays,  is  fown  in  great  Plen¬ 
ty  about  Aleppo ,  as  a  Pot  Herb  ;  the  Jews  boiling  the 
Leaves  to  eat  with  their  Meat;  this  he  fuppofes  to  be 
the  01  us  Judaicum  of  Avicenna,  and  the  Corchorum  of 
Pliny.  This  Plant  grows  in  the  Eafi  and  IVefi-Indies , 
from  both  which  Places  I  have  received  the  Seeds.  In 
the  Eafi- Indies  the  Herb  is  ufed  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
in  the  Levant,  as  I  have  been  informed  ;  but  I  do  not 
hear  that  it  is  ufed  by  the  Inhabitants  cf  America. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  about  2  Feet  high, 
dividing  into  feveral  Branches,  garnifhed’ with  Leaves  of 
different  Siz.es  and  Forms,  fome  are  Spear-fhaped,  ethers 
oval,  apd  fome  almcfc  Heart-fhaped;  they' are  of  a  deep 
green,  and  flightly  indented  cn  their  Jdges,  having  near 
their  Bafe  2  briflly  Segments,  which  are  reflexed.  They 
have  very  longflender  Foot  Stalks,  efpecially  thole  which. 


grow  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Branches.  The  Flowers 
fit  clofe  on  the  oppefite  Side  of  the  Branches  to  the 
Leaves,  coming  out  fingly;  they  are  composed  of  5, 
final!,  yellow  Petals,  and  a  great  Number  cf  Stamina 
furrounding  the  oblong'Germen,  which  is  fituated  in  the 
Center  of  the  Flower,  and  afterward  turns  to  a  rough 
fwelling  Capfule,  2  Inches  long,  ending  in  a  Point,  open¬ 
ing  in  4  Cells,  filled  with  angular  greenilh  Seeds.  This 
Plant  flowers  in  July  and  Augufi,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Iflands  of  the 
IVefi-Indies,  from  whence  the  Seeds  have  been  fent  me ; 
this  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with'a  ftrong  her¬ 
baceous  Stalk,  2  Feet  high,  divided  upward  into  2  or 

3  Branches,  garnifhed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  fawed 
on  their  Edges,  Handing  on  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  be¬ 
tween  thefe  are  feveral  Leaves  nearly  of  the  fame  Form, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  come  out 
fingly  on  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  as  the  other,  which 
are  fhaped  like  them,  and  fucceeded  by  longer  fwelling 
Pods,  which  are  rough,  and  have  4  longitudinal  Fur¬ 
rows ;  thefe  open  into  4  Parts  at  the  Top,  and  contain 

4  Rows  of  angular  Seeds.  It  flowers  and  feeds  at  the 
fame  Time  as  the  former  Sort. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies  ;  I  have 
received  the  Seeds  of  this  from  feveral  Parts  of  India  and 
America  ;  this  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with 
a  flender  herbaceous  Stalk,  about  3  Feet  high,  fending 
out  feveral  weak  Branches,  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  by 
one  Leaf  of  an  oblong  Heart  Shape,  ending  in  a  long 
acute  Point,  and  are  fawed  on'  their  Edges,  Handing 
upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  and  have  no  fmall  Leaves  be¬ 
tween.  The  Flowers  come  out  fingly  on  the  Side  of 
the  Branches,  to  which  they  fit  very  clofe ;  they  are 
fmalier  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sorts,  and  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  fhort  roundifh  Seed  Veffels,  which  are  rough,  and 
flatted  at  the  Top,  having  6  Cells  filled  with  fmall  angu¬ 
lar  Seeds.  This  flowers  and  feeds  at  the  fame  Timet 

The  4th  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  both  Indies,  from 
whence  I  have  received  the  Seeds;  this  is  an  annual 
Plant,  which  rifes  about  2  Feet  high,  dividing  into  fmall 
Branches,  garnifhed  with  oval  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  cre- 
nated  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  are  very  fmall,  of  a 
pale  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fwelling,  rough,  4 
cornered  Seed  Veffels,  about  an  Inch  long,  flatted  at 
Top,  where  are  4  Horns,  which  are  reflexed,  fo  that 
thefe  have  fome  Refemblance  in  Shape  to  a  Clove.  This 
flowers  and  feeds  as  the  former  Sorts. 

The  Seeds  of  the  5th  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Carlha- 
ge;ia,  in  Nezv  Spain,  where  the  Plant  grows  naturally; 
this  is  an  annual,  and  rifes  about  3  Feet,  fending  out  fe¬ 
veral  weak  Side  Branches,  garnifhed  with  Leaves  about 
3  Inches  long,  and  1  broad  in  the  Middle,  leflening  gra¬ 
dually  to  both  Ends,  and  indented  on  the  Edges  like 
the  Teeth  of  a  Saw;  thefe  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches. 
The  Flowers  come  out  fingly,  oppofite  to  the  Leaves ; 
they  are  very  fmall,  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  Seed  Veffels  near  2  Inches  long,  which  are  flat, 
arid  have  2  Cel's  filled  with  fmall  angular  Seeds.  This, 
flowers  and  ripens  Seeds  as  the  former. 

The  Seeds  of  the  6th  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Jamai¬ 
ca ;•  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  a  ftrong  her¬ 
baceous  Sialk,  between  3  and  4  Feet  high,  fending  out 
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Several  Side  Branches,  which  grow  ereG,  garntdied  with 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves  fawed  on  their  Edges,  Handing  on 
long  (lender  Foot  Stalks;  between  thefe  grow  many 
(mailer  Leaves  nearly  of  the  fame  Form,  fitting  clofe  to 
•the  Branches.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of 
the  Branches,  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks;  they  are  very  fmall, 
•of  a  pale  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fiat  Seed  Veffels 
near  3  Inches  long,  ending  in  2  Horns ;  thefe  open  in  2 
Cells  filled  with  fmall  angular  Seeds. 

The  Seeds  of  the  7th  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Barba- 
docs ,  where  the  Plant  grows  naturally  ;  I  have  had  it 
rife  in  the  Earth  which  came  over  from  thence  in  Tubs 
with  growing  Plants  ;  this  rifes  about  the  fame  Height 
as  the  6th,  fending  out  feveral  weak  Side  Branches  gar- 
nifhed  with  long  narrow  Leaves,  rough,  and  fawed  on 
their  Edges,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches  ;  between  the 
larger  Leaves  come  out  feveral  fmall  ones,  placed  irre¬ 
gularly  on  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  pale 
yellow,  and  come  out  on  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  op- 
pofite  to  the  Leaves ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  very  nar¬ 
row  compreffed  Pods,  near  2  Inches  long,  opening  with 
2  Valves,  and  filled  with  fmall  angular  Seeds.  It  flow¬ 
ers  and  feeds  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  ’Jamaica  ;  this  rifes 
•with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  4  Feet  high,  dividing  into  a  great 
Number  of  fmall  Branches,  clofely  garnidied  with  fmall, 
ova',  fawed  Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches;  be- 
•tween  thefe  are  many  very  fmall  Leaves  placed  with¬ 
out  Order.  The  Flowers  are  produced  on  the  Side  of 
the  Branches  on  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe  are  fmall, 
and  the  Petals  foon  fall  off,  fo  that  it  has  been  fup- 
pofed  to  have  no  Petals.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded 
by  compreffed  Seed  Veffels,  3  Inches  long,  rounded  at 
their  Points,  and  open  with  2  Valves  at  the  Top,  con-- 
taining  a  great  Number  of  fmall  angular  Seeds.  This 
Plant  hath  a  perennial  Stalk,  fo  may  be  preferved  through 
the  Winter  in  a  moderate  Stove,  and  the  2d  Year  will 
flower  in  June,  and  produce  ripe  Seeds  in  Autumn  ;  but 
when  the  Plants  are  brought  forward,  fo  as  to  flower 
■the  firft  Year,  they  feldom  perfect  their  Seed,  and  thefe 
Plants  cannot  be  fo  well  preferved  as  thofe  which  are 
treated  hardily  in  the  Summer. 

All  thefe  Sons  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  England  in 
the  open  Air,  therefore  their  Seeds  mud  be  fown  on  a 
hot  Bed  in  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up  fit 
to  remove,  they  ihould  be  tranfplanted  on  a  frelh  hot 
Bed,  to  bring  them  forward,  otherwife  they  will  not 
ripen  Seeds.  After  the  Plants  are  rooted  in  the  new 
hot  Bed,  they  mull:  have  free  Air  everyDay,  inProportion 
to  theWrarmth  of  the  Seafon,  for  they  mull  not  be  drawn 
up  weak;  when  the  Plants  have  obtained  Strength,  they 
Ihould  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  Pot,  and  plunged  into 
a  hot  Bed,  oblerving  to  (hade  them  from  the  Sun  till 
they  have  taken  Root ;  then  they  mud  have  a  large 
Share  of  Air  every  Day,  and  fhould  be  frequently  refrefhed 
with  Water,  and  in  June  they  fliould  be  gradually  inured 
to  the  open  Air,  and  Part  of  them  may  be  iliaken  out 
of  the  Pols,  and  planted  in  a  warm  Border,  where,  if 
the  Seafon  proves  warm,  they  will  flower  and  perfeG 
Seeds;  but  Zs  thefe  will  fometimes  (ail,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  pin  one  or  two  Plants  of  each  Sort  into  Pots, 
which  fhould  be  placed  in  a  Glafs  Cafe,  where  they  may 
be  icreened  from  bad  Weather,  and  from  thefe  good 
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Seeds  may  always  be  obtained.  The  lad  Sort  may  alfo 
be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  during  the  Summer,  but 
in  Autumn  they  mud  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and 
plunged  in  the  Bark  Bed,  and  thefe  will  flower  early  the 
2d  Year,  and  ripen  Seeds. 

CORDIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  13.  Tab.  14.  Scbcflena. 
Dillen.  Hort.  Eltb.  225.  Sebeden. 

The  Characters  are. 

The.  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
indented  in  3  Parts.  It  hath  a  Funnel-Jhapcd  Petal,  whofc 
Tube  is  the  Length  of  the  Empalement,  and  the  Top  is  di¬ 
vided  into  4,  5,  or  6  Parts ,  which  are  btufe  and  erct 7. 
It  hath  3  Stamina,  terminated  by  long  Summits ,  and  in  the 
Center  a  roundijl.i  pointed  Gerrnen,  fupporting  a  bifid  Style, 
crowned  by  two  obtufe  Stigmas.  The  German  becomes  a  dry 
Berry,  which  is  globular  and  pointed ,  fafened  to  the  Em¬ 
palement,  and  inclofes  a  furrowed  Nut  with  2  Cells. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cordia  foliis  oblongo-ovatis,repandis,fcabris.  Lin, 
Sp.  Plant.  190.  Cordia  with  oblong,  oval,  rough  Leaves, 
turning  backward.  This  is  the  Caryophyllus  fpurius  inodo- 
rus,  folio  fubrotundo,  fcabro,  flore  racemofo ,  hexapetaloide , 
coccineo.  Sloan.  Cat.  136.  Wild  unfavory  Cloves  with  a 
roundifli  rough  Leaf,  and  a  fcarlet  Flower,  commonly 
called  Lignum  Aloes. 

2.  Cordia  foliis  fubovatis  ferrato  dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
63.  Cordia  with  oval  fawed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Sebejlena 
domejlica  five  Myxa.  Com.  H.  A.  cultivated  Sebeden. 

3.  Cordia  foliis  ovatis,  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 

1 9 1 .  Cordia  with  oval  entire  Leaves.  This  is  the  Cordia 
Nucis  juglandis  folio  flore  purpureo.  P.  N.  13.  Cordia 
with  a  Walnut  Tree  Leaf  and  a  purple  Flower. 

The  id  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Idands  in  the 
Wefl-Indies ;  this  rifes  with  feveral  flhrubby  Stalks  8  or 
9  Feet,  garnidied  toward  the  Top  with  oblong,  oval, 
rough  Leaves,  danding  alternate,  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks ; 
they  are  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  Side.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  terminate  the  Branches,  growing  in  large  Ciuders 
on  branching  Foot  Stalks,  fome  fudaining  one,  others 
2,  and  fome  have  3  Flowers,  which  are  large,  Funnel- 
fhaped,  having  long  Tubes,  which  fpread  open  at  the 
Top,  where  it  is  divided  in  5  obtufe  Segments.  They 
are  of  a  beautiful  Scarlet,  fo  make  a  fine  Appearance. 

The  2d  Sort  is  by  mod  Botanids  believed  to  be  the 
Myxa  of  Ccefalpinus ;  which  is  the  true  Sebeden  of  the 
Shops;  the  Fruit  of  which  was  formerly  ufed  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  but  of  late  Years  has  been  feldom  brought  to 
England  ;  therefore  is  rarely  ordered.  This  is  called  Affy - 
rian  Plumb,  from  the  Country  u'here  it  naturally  grows; 
this  rifes  to  the  Height  of  our  common  Plumb-Trees, 
in  its  native  Country.  It  is  very  rare  in  Europe  at  pre- 
fent :  I  faw  one  Plant  of  this  in  the  Garden  at  Amfler- 
dam,  which  is  the  only  one  I  have  yet  feen. 

1  he  3d  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Father  Plumicr ,  in 
fome  of  the  French  Idands  in  America  ;  and  fince  was 
found  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy ,  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar , 
who  fent  the  Seeds  to  England.  This  Sort  grows  to  the 
Height  of  1 8  or  20  Feet  in  the  natural  Places  where  it 
is  found  w  ild  ;  it  hath  winged  Leaves,  which  are  large, 
entire,  and  frnooth,  but  it  hath  not  yet  flowered  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fo  I  can  give  no  farther  Account  of  it. 

Thefe  Plants,  being  Natives  of  warm  Countries,  are 
too  tender  to  live  through  the  Winter  in  this  Country, 
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uhlefs  preferved  in  a  Stove.  They  are  all  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  muft  be  procured  from  Countries  of  their 
natural  Growth  ;  for  they  never  produce  any  in  England. 
Thefe  Seeds  mull:  be  Town  in  fmall  Pots,  and  plunged  in¬ 
to  a  good  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark  in  Spring  ;  and  if  the 
Seeds  are  frefh  and  good,  the  Plants  will  begin  to  appear 
in  5  or  6  Weeks  after.  Thefe  mull  be  brought  forward 
in  the  hot  Bed,  by  being  treated  as  other  tender  exotick 
Plants ;  obferving  frequently  to  water  them,  as  they  are 
aquatick  Plants  ;  and  in  July ,  if  the  Plants  have  made 
much  Advance,  they  fhould  be  gradually  hardened  ;  other- 
wife  they  will  grow  fo  weak  as  not  to  be  eafily  preferv¬ 
ed  through  the  Winter.  As  thefe  Plants  obtain  Strength, 
they  will  become  more  hardy  ;  but  during  the  two  firft 
Winters,  it  will  be  proper  to  plunge  them  into  the  Tan 
Bed  in  the  Stove  ;  but  when  they  begin  to  have  woody 
Stems,  they  may  be  placed  on  Shelves,  in  a  dry  Stove  ; 
where  if  they  are  kept  in  a  moderate  Degree  of  Heat, 
they  may  be  preferved  very  well  (efpecially  the  ift 
Sort ;)  which  is  fomewhat  hardier  than  the  others. 
This  may  alfo  be  placed  abroad  in  a  warm  Situation,  in 
the  Beginning  of  July ;  where  they  may  remain  till  the 
Middle  of  September,  provided  the  Seafon  continues  warm  ; 
otherwife  it  mufl  be  removed  into  the  Stove  fooner. 

Thefe  Plants,  efpecially  the  1  ft  Sort,  produce  large 
Tufts  of  very  fine  fcarlet  Flowers,  at  the  Extremity  of 
the  Branches,  after  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Oleander 
or  Rofe-bay ;  but  thefe  Flowers  are  much  larger,  and  of 
a  much  finer  Colour. 

A  fmall  Piece  of  the  Wood  of  this  Tree,  being  put  on 
a  Pan  of  lighted  Coals,  will  fend  forth  a  moft  agreeable 
Odour,  which  will  perfume  a  whole  Houfe. 
COREOPSIS.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  879.  Tickfeed. 

The  Char  a  tiers  are, 

The  common  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  double ,  the 
outer  being  compofed  of  8  Leaves  placed  circularly ;  the  in¬ 
ner  is  in  every  Part  larger ,  membranaceous ,  and  coloured. 
The  Dijk  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite 
Florets  which  are  tabular ,  and  divided  into  5  Parts  at 
the  Top ,  thefe  have  each  5  hairy  Stamina ,  terminated  by 
cylindrical  Summits  ;  in  their  Center  is  fituated  a  comprej- 
fedGermen  with  2  Horns,  fupporting  a  fender  Style ,  crown¬ 
ed  by  an  acute  bifd  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  fngle 
orbicular  Seed ,  convex  on  one  Side  ;  and  hollow  on  the  other ; 
having  a  membranaceous  Bird  r,  and  2  Horns  on  the  Top. 
The  Border  or  Rays  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  8  female 
Florets,  large ,  and  Tongue-fbap’d,  indented  in  5  Parts ; 
thefe  have  no  Stamina,  but  a  Germen  like  the  other  with¬ 
out  any  Style  or  Stigma,  and  are  abortive. 

The  Species  are, 

T „  Coreopsis  fcliisTaneeolatis, ferratis,  alter nis,  pe- 
ticlatis  decurrentibus »  Hort.  JJpfal.  270..  Tickfeed  with 
Spear-fhaptd,  fawed  Leaves,  placed  alternate,  and  are 
decurrent  and  have  Foot  Stalks.  Thisfis  th eCbryJanthe- 
mum  Virginianum ,  caule  alato ,  ramoftus,  (lore  mincre.  Pluk. 
Aim.  100.  Virginia  Corn  Marigold  with  a  brandling, 
winged  Stalk,  and  a  fmaller  Flower.- 

2.  Coreopsis  foliis  linear ibus  integerrimis.  Gro\u. 
Virg.  181.  Tickfeed  with  very  narrow  entire  Leaves. 

3.  Coreopsis  foliis  lanceolatis ,  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  908.  Tickfeed  with  Spear-fnaped  Leaves,  which  are 
entire?  This  is  the  Bidens  Sued  fa  folio,  radio  ample  .  laci- 


ntato.  Hort.  Eltb.  35.  Bidens  with  a  Devils-bit  Leaf  and 
large  Rays,  which  are  cut  on  the  Edges. 

4.  Coreopsis  foliis  decompofto  pinnatis,  lincaribus. 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  Tickfeed  with  decompound,  winged,  nar¬ 
row  Leaves.  T  his  is  the  Ceratocephalm  delphinii  foliis. 
Vaill.  Ceratoccphalus  with  Lark-fpur  Leaves. 

5.  Coreopsis  foliis  fubternatis,  integerrimis.  Hort. 
Upj.  Tickfeed  with  entire  Leaves  growing  by  Threes, 
J  his  is  the  Chryfanthemum  Virginianum,  folio  acutiore, 
lavi,  trifoliato,  f  anagyridis  folio.  Mor.  Virginia  Corn 
Marigold  with  a  pointed,  fmooth,  trifoliate  Leaf. 

6.  Coreopsis  foliis  lineari  lanceolatis,'  acute  ferratis, 
oppofitis  radio  amplo  tntegro.  Tickfeed  with  narrow,  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  oppofite,  and  fharply  fawed,  and 
the  Ray  of  the  Flower  large  and  entire. 

The  iff  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  every 
where ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual  Stalk, 
which  decays  to  the  Root  every  Winter  ;  the  Stalks  arc 
ftrong,  herbacceous,  and  rife  to  the  Height  of  8  or  10 
Feet,  garnifhed  with  Spear-lhaped  Leaves  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  from  3  to  4  Inches  long,  and  one  broad  in  the 
Middle,  placed  alternate  on  every  Side  the  Stalks,  hav¬ 
ing  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  with  a  Border  or  Wing  running 
from  one -to  the  other,  the  whole  Length  of  the  Stalk. 
The  Flowers  grow  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  forming  a 
fort  of  Corymbus,  each  Fcot  Stalk  fuftaining.  1,  2,  or 
3  yellow  f  lowers,  fhaped  like  Sun  Flowers  but  much 
fmaller.  This  flowers  in  Auguf,, and  September,  but  doth 
not  produce  Seeds  in  England.  It  is  a  very  hardy  Plant, 
and  may  be  propagated  in  Plenty,  by  parting  the  Roots, 
the  beft  Time  for  this  is  in  Autumn  when  the  Stalks 
begin  to  decay.  It  will  thrive  in  almofl  every.  Soil  and. 
Situation. 

The  2d  Sort  is  a  riant  of  humbler  Growth,  feldom 
rifing  above  2  Feet  high :  the  Stalks  grow  ere£t,  and 
the  Leaves  are  very  long,  narrow,  entire  and  rough  :  The 
■Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Shoots, 
of  a  fine  yellow  Colour,  having  a  dark  purple  Middle  ; 
and  thefe  are  of  long  Duration.  The  Plants  commonly 
begin  to  flower  the  Middle  of  July,  and  continue  till 
Odlober ;  and  if  the  Seafon  proves  favourable,  fome  Flow¬ 
ers  will  continue  till  November ;  which  makes  it  merit 
a  Place  in  every  good  Garden.  The  Seeds  of  this  Sort 
havebeen  frequently  (emtoEngland  fcomMaryland,  where 
the  Plants  grow  wild;  but  thefe  feera  to  be  biennial) 
Plants-  with  us,  their  Roots  having  as  yet  continued 
but  two  Years ;  nor  do  they  perfeft  their  Seeds  in  Eng¬ 
land;  fo-that  at  prefent  the  Plants  are  very- rare  in  the 
Englifj  Gardens ;  but  as  it  is  hardy,  .we. may  hope  to  re¬ 
concile  it  to  our  Climate,  and  find  a  Method,  to  increafe  it. 

The.  3d  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant;  the  Seeds  of  this 
were  brought  from  Carolina  by  Mr.  Catejby,  in  1726.  . 
This  hath  an  upright  Stalk,  ga/niftieJ  .with  fmooth  nar¬ 
row  Spear-fnaped  Leaves,  placed  oppofite  which  are  en¬ 
tire  ;  from  trie  Wing«  of  the  Leaves  come  out  the  Foot 
Stalks  of  the  Flowers,  by  Pairs  oppofite,  and  ftand 
ere£t ;  the  lower  Part  of  thefe  have  one  or  two  Pair  of 
very  narrow  Leaves,  but  the  upper  is  naked,  and  termi¬ 
nated:  by  one  large  yellow.  Flower,  whofe.  Border  .or 
Rays  are  deeply  cut  into  fevcral  Segments;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  flat  winged  Seeds,  which  when  ripe  roll 
up,  the  naked  Foot  Stalks  of  thefe  Flowers  are  more 
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than  a  Foot  long.  This  mud  be  fown  upon  a  gentle  hot 
Bed  in  Spring;  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  transplant, 
they  ftiould  be  each  planted  in  a  Small  Pot,  and  plung¬ 
ed  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed  to  bring  them  forward  ;  in  June 
they  Should  be  inured  by  degrees  to  the  open  Air,  and 
afterward  Some  of  them  may  be  Ilia  ken  out  of  the  Pots, 
and  planted  in  a  warm  Border  ;  where,  if  the  Seafon  is 
good,  they  will, flower  the  Middle  of  July ,  and  ripen 
their  Seeds  the  Beginning  of  September. 

The  4th  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  fends  up 
many  ftiff  angular  Stalks,  which  rife  upward  of  3  Feet 
high,  garnifhed  at  each  joint  with  decompound  winged 
Leaves  {landing  oppofite  ;  thefe  are  very  narrow  and  en¬ 
tire.  The  Branches  come  out  by  Pairs  oppofite  as  alfo 
the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers,  thefe  are  long,  {len¬ 
der,  and  each  terminated  by  a  Single  Flower  of  a  bright 
yellow;  the  Rays  or  Border  being  oval  andentire.  The 
Difk  or  Middle  is  of  a  dark  purple  Colour.  Thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  July,  and  continue  till  September,  during  which 
Time  they  make  a  fine  Appearance.  This  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Maryland  and  Philadelphia.  It  is  propagated  by 
parting  the  Roots  as  the  firft  Sort,  and  delights  in  a 
light  loamy  Earth,  and  a  funny  Expofure. 

The  5th  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root  and  an  annual 
Stalk.  This  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of  North 
America,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englijla  Gar¬ 
dens  ;  the  Stalks  are  ftrong,  round,  and  fmooth,  rifing  6 
or  7  Feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with 
Some  trifoliate  Leaves,  which  {Land  oppofite.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  in  Bunches  at  the  'Fop  of  the  Stalks, 
{landing  upon  long  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yel¬ 
low,  with  a  dark  purple  Difk.  It  flowers  in  July,  but 
feldom  produces  good  Seeds  in  England.  This  Sort  is 
propagated  by  parting  the  Roots  as  the  firft,  but  re¬ 
quires  a  better  Soil  and  Pofiticn. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Dale. 
This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  upright  Stalks 
to  the  Height  of  4  Feet,  garnifhed  with  narrow  Spear- 
Shaped  Leaves  ending  in  long  Points,  and  deeply  Saw¬ 
ed  on  their  Edges,  Handing  by  Pairs  oppofite  at  each 
Joint  upon  {Fort  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  Leaves  are  from  3 
to  4  Inches  long,  and  3  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad  in 
the  Middle,  of  a  deep  green  on  the  upper  Side,  and  pale 
on  their  under.  At  all  the  upper  Joints  of  the  Stalks, 
come  out  two  long  {lender  Foot  Stalks,  one  on  each 
Side,  garnifhed  with  2  or  3  Pair  of  fmali  Leaves,  and 
terminated  by  one  Flower,  compofed  of  7  female  half 
Florets  which  compofe  the  Ray  ;  thefe  are  oval  and  en¬ 
tire.  The  Difk  is  compofed  of  a  great  Number  of  her¬ 
maphrodite  Florets,  of  a  dark  Colour,  and  the  Sum¬ 
mits  of  the  Stamina  of  a  bright  yellow.  Thefe  herma¬ 
phrodite  Florets  are  each  fucceeded  by  one  flat  bordered 
Seed,  having  two  Horns  or  Teeth.  This  Sort  flowers 
in  Auguft,  and  if  the  Autumn  pfroves  favourable,  will 
ripen  Seeds  in  Oftober\  but  in  cold  Seafons  it  will  not 
perfect  Seeds  in  England. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Sdeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  on  a  warm  Border  in  Autumn,  and  the  Plants 
will  come  up  tire  following  Spring;  for  if  the  Seeds 
are  fown  in  the  Spring,  the  Plants  feldom  rife  till  the 
Year  after.  When  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  up  and  either  planted  where  they  are  defign- 
ed  to  remain,  or  into  a  Nurfery  Bed,  at  4  Inches  dis¬ 


tance  to  get  Strength,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from 
the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  frefli  Root ;  after  which, 
thofe  which  are  planted  out  for  good,  will  require  no 
other  Treatment,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds, 
and  as  they  advance  in  Height,  fhould  be  fupported  by 
Sticks,  otherwife  the  flrong  Winds  in  Autumn  often 
break  them  ;  thofe  which  were  placed  in  a  Nurfery  Bed, 
when  they  have  obtained  proper  Strength,  fhould  be 
taken  up  and  tranfplanted  with  Balls  of  Earth  to  their 
Roots,  where  they  are  defigned  to  {land  for  flowering. 

As  thefe  Plants  produce  Flowers  till  the  Froft  puts  a 
Stop  to  them,  they  merit  a  Place  in  every  curious  Gar¬ 
den,  efpecfally  thofe  which  do  not  ramble  and  fpread 
too  much.  The  ill  is  the  lead  deferving,  fo  is  feldom 
preferved,  but  in  Botanick  Gardens. 

CORIANDRUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  318.  Tourn.  Injl. 
R .  H.  316.  Tab.  168.  Coriander. 

The  Charafters  are. 

It  is  a  Plant  -with  an  umbellated  Flower ,  the  univerfal 
Umbel  hath  but  few  Rays,  the  particular  Umbels  have 
many.  The  firjl  hath  no  Involucruni ,  but  the  latter  hath 
a  3  leaved  one ;  the  proper  Empalement  is  divided  into  5 
Parts,  the  Rays  of  the  priticipal  Umbel  are  dijform  ;  the 
hermaphrodiie  Flowers,  which  form  the  Difk,  have  5 
equal  Heart-fhaped  Petals  which  are  inflexed,  but  thofe 
of  the  Rays  have  five  unequal  Petals  of  the  fame  Form ; 
they  have  each  5  Stamina,  terminated  by  roundifh  Summits. 
The  G'ermen  which  is  fituated  under  the  Flower ,  fupports 
two  Styles  crowned  by  fmali  radiated  Stigmas ;  the  Ger- 
men  afterward  becomes  a  fpherical  Fruit ,  divided  into  tw» 
Parts ,  each  having  a  bemifpberical  concave  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Coriandrum  fruftibus  globofts.  Hort.  Cliff.  ’iOO. 
Coriander  with  globular  Fruit.  This  is  the  Coriandrum 
majus.  C.  B.  P.  158.  Greater  Coriander. 

2.  Coriandrum  fruftibus  didyrnis.  Hort.  Cliff.  100. 
Coriander  with  twin  Fruit.  Coriandrum  minus  teflicula- 
tum.  C.  B.  P.  158.  Smaller  tefliculated  Coriander. 

The  1  ft  of  thefe  Species  is  the  moft  common  Kind, 
which  is  cultivated  in  the  European  Gardens  and  Fields 
for  the  Seeds,  which  are  ufedin  Medicine.  The  2d  Sort 
is  lefs  common,  and  is  feldom  found  but  in  Botanick 
Gardens.  Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France,  in  Spain  and  Italy,  but  the  firft  Sort  has  been 
long  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  and  Fields  ;  though  at 
prefent  there  is  not  near  fo  much  of  it  fown  in  England 
as  was  fome  Years  paft. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds 
early  in  Spring,  in  an  open  Situation,  in  a  Bed  of  good 
frefh  Earth;  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
fhould  be  hoed  out  to  about  4  Inches  Diftance  every 
Way,  clearing  them  from  Weeds ;  by  which  Manage¬ 
ment  thefe  Plants  will  grow  ftrong,  and  produce  a 
greater  Quantity  of  good  Seeds.  The  ift  -Sort  was  for¬ 
merly  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  as  a  Sallad  Herb.  If  the 
Seeds  of  this  are  fown  in  Autumn,  the  Plants  will  rife 
much  flronger,  and  produce  a  greater  Quantity  of  Seeds, 
than  thofe  fown  in  Spring. 

CORIARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  458.  Niffol.  Aft.  Reg. 
17 1 1.  Myrtle  leaved  Sumach,  vulgb. 

The  Cbarafters  are. 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  Plants  9  the  main  Flow¬ 
ers  have  a  5  leaved  Empalement ;  the  Flower  has  5  Leaves, 
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•which  are  joined  to  the  Empalement ;  thefe  have  to  /len¬ 
der  Stamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits  ;  the  female 
Flowers  have  the  like  Empalement,  and  the  fame  Number 
of  Petals  ;  and  in  the  Center  are  3  Pointals,  which  turn 
to  a  Berry,  incloftng  5  Kidney-Jhaped  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Coriaria  foliis  ovato  oblongis.  Hort.  Upfal.  299. 
Myrtle  leaved  Sumach,  with  oblong,  oval  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Con  aria  vulgaris  mas.  Niffol.  Acl.  17  11.  Male 
Myrtle  leaved  Sumach. 

2.  Coriaria  vulgaris  feemina.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  Fe¬ 
male  Myrtle  leaved  Sumach, 

The  Sort  with  male  Flowers  is  the  mofl  common  in 
England ,  the  other  being  very  rarely  feen  in  any  of  the 
Gardens.  Thefe  grow  wild  in  great  Plenty  about  Mont¬ 
pelier  in  France,  where  it  is  ufed  for  Tanning  Leather  ; 
and,  from  this  Ufe,  has  been  titled  by  the  Botanifts, 
Rhus  coriariorum  ;  i.  e.  Tanners  Sumach. 

Thefe  Shrubs  feldom  grow  more  than  3  or  4  Feet 
high  ;  and  as  they  creep  at  the  Root,  fend  forth  many 
Stems,  whereby  they,  form  a  Thicket ;  fo  may  be  plant¬ 
ed  to  fill  up  Vacancies  in  Wildernefs  Quarters ;  but 
they  are  improper  for  fmall  Gardens,  where  they  will 
take  up  too  much  Room  ;  and  as  there  is  no  great  Beauty 
in  the  Flowers,  they  are  only  admitted  for  Variety. 

It  is  flrange  that  Mr.  Nijfol,  who  lived  on  the  Place 
where  thefe  grew  in  Plenty,  who  conftituted  this  Genus, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  at  Paris,  has  taken  no 
Notice  of  their  being  male  and  female  in  different  Plants. 

It  may  be  propagated  plentifully  from  the  Suckers, 
which  are  produced  from  the  creeping  Roots  in  great 
Abundance ;  thefe  fhould  be  taken  oft  in  March,  and 
planted  into  a  Nurfery,  to  form  good  Roots  ;  where 
they  may  continue  one  or  two  Years,  and  then  muff  be 
removed  to  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain. 

This  Plant  delights  in  a  loamy  Soil,  which  is  not  too 
niff;  and  fhould  be  placed  where  it  may  have  Shelter 
from  the  North  and  Eaff  Winds;  where  it  will  endure 
the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  very  well,  and  will 
flower  better  than  if  it  is  preferved  in  Pots,  and  fhelter- 
ed  in  the  Winter,  as  hath  been  by  iome  pradtifed. 

.  CORINDUM.  See  Cardiofpermum. 

CORIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  216.  Tourn.  Inf.  632.  Tab. 
423.  We  have  no  Englifj  Name  for  this  Plant. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf  with  a 
/welling  Belly,  but  cl  fed  at  the  Top ,  where  it  is  divided 
into  5  Parts,  which  are  crowned  by  5  Spines ;  the  Flower 
hath  one  ringent  Petal,  whofe  Tube  is  the  Length  of  the 
Empalement ,  and  fpread  open  at  the  Top  where  it  is  divid¬ 
ed  into  3  oblong  Segments ,  which  are  obtufe  and  indented ; 
it  hath  5  brifly  Stamina,  terminated  by  fingle  Summits.  In 
the  Center  is  ftuated  a  round  Germen ,  fupporting  a  fender 
declining  Style,  crowned  by  a  thick  Stigma  ;  the  Empale¬ 
ment  afterward  becomes  a  globular  Capfule  having  5  Val¬ 
ves,  inclofng  feveral  fmall  oval  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

Coris.  Hort.  Cliff.  68.  This  is  the  Coris  ccerulea 
maritima.  C.  B.  P.  280.  Blue  maritime  Coris. 

There  are  two  other  Varieties  of  this  Plant,  one  with 
a  red,  and  the  other  a  white  Flower,  but  thefe  are  only 
accidyital  Varied' a  .vifing  from  the  fame  Seeds. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  wild  fcbout  Montpelier,  and  in  mofl 
Places  in  the  South  of  France ;  they  feldom  grow  above 


fix  Inches  high,  and  fpread  near  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  like  Heath  ;  and  in  'June,  when  they  are  full  of 
Flowers,  make  a  very  pretty  Appearance. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds  in 
Spring,  on  a  Bed  of  frefh  Earth  ;  and  when  the  Plants 
are  about  an  Inch  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted, 
fome  of  them  into  Pots  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth, 
that  they  may  be  fheltered  in  Winter  ;  and  others  into 
a  warm  Border,  where  they  will  endure  the  cold  of  our 
ordinary  Winters  very  well;  but  in  fevere  Froft  they 
are  generally  deflroyed  ;  for  which  Reafon,  it  will  be 
proper  to  put  fome  Pots  of  each  Sort  under  a  common 
hot  Bed  Frame  in  Winter,  where  they  may  be  covered 
in  frofly  Weather  :  But  when  it  is  mild,  they  fhould 
have  a  great  Share  of  free  Air.  Thefe  Plants  do  not 
conftantly  produce  ripe  Seeds  in  England ;  therefore  it 
will  be  proper  to  increafe  them  from  Slips  and  Cut¬ 
tings  ;  which  will  take  Root,  if  planted  in  Augujl  on 
a  very  gentle  hot  Bed,  and  fhaded  from  the  Sun,  and 
duly  watered. 

CORISPERMUM.  Lin.  G.  P.  Jus.  Tickfeed. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  no  Empalement,  it  hath  2  compreffed 
incurved  Petals  which  fand  oppojite  and  are  equal'-,  it  hath 
one,  2,  or  3  Stamina,  fforter  than  the  Petals,  terminated 
by  fingle  Summits.  It  hath  a  compreffed  pointed  Germen , 
fupporting  2  hairy  Styles  crovmed  by  acute  Summits.  The 
Germen  becomes  an  oval  Seed  with  an  acute  Border. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Coris  perm  um  foribus  lateralibus.  Hort.  Up  fit. 
2.  Tickfeed  with  Flowers  on  the  Side  of  the  Stalks. 
This  is  the  Corifpermum  Hyffpifolium.  Jus.  A  Cl.  R. 
1712.  HyfTop  leaved  Tickfeed. 

2.  Coris permum  fpicis  Jquarrofs.  Hort.  Upfal.  3. 
Tickfeed  with  rough  Spikes.  This  is  the  Rkagrofis 

foliis  arundinaceis.  Buxb.  Rhagroflis  with  Reed-like  Leaves. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  only  in  Botanick  Gardens 
for  the  fake  of  Variety  ;  having  no  Beauty. 

The  firft  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which,  if  fuffered  to 
fcatter  its  Seeds,  the  Ground  will  be  plentifully  docked 
with  the  Plants ;  which  will  require  no  other  Care,  but 
to  prevent  the  Weeds  from  over  growing  them. 

The  2d  will  not  grow  but  in  marfhy  Places,  where 
there  is  {landing  Water  ;  over  the  Surface  of  which  this 
Plant  will  foon  extend,  when  once  it  is  eilablifhed. 

As  we  had  no  Englifj  Name  to  this  Genus,  I  have 
given  it  this  of  Tickfeed  ;  which  correfponds  with  the 
Latin  Name. 

CORK-TREE.  See  Quercus. 

CORN-FLAG.  See  Gladiolus. 

CORNICULATE-PLANTS  [Plant*  Corniculat* , 
are  fuch,  as  after  each  Flower  produce  many  horned 
Seed  Pods,  called  Siliqu*. ] 

CORN-MARIGOLD.  See  Chryfanthemum. 

CORN-SALLAD.  See  Valerianella. 

CORNUS  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  139.  Tourn.  Inf.  641. 
Tab.  410.  The  Cornelian  Cherry. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  many  Flowers  which  are  included  in  one  common 
four  Raved  Involucrum,  which  is  coloured.  The  Flowers 
have  each  a  fmall  Empalement ,  fitting  on  the  Germen  which 
is  indented  in  4  Parts.  They  have  4  plain  Petals,  which 
are  /mailer  than  the  Leaves  of  the  Involucrum,  and  4  ere  A 
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Stamina  longer  than  the  Petals ,  terminated  by  roundiff 
Summits-,  the  round  Gertn'en  fituated  belovj  the  Empalement, 
fupports  a  Jlender  Style  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The 
Ger'men  becomes  an  oval ,  or  roundijlj  Berry  tnclojing  a  Nut 
•with  two  Cells,  having  an  oblong  Kernel. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Corn  us  arborea,  cymis  nudis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1 17. 
Dogwood  Tree. with  naked  Shoots.  This  is  the  Cornus 

fcsminca.  C.  B  P.  447.  Female  Dogwood,  and  th eVirga 
Sanguinea.  Matth.  Bloody  Tw’g- 

2.  Cornus  arborea ,  umbellis  Involucrum  cequantibus. 
Hart.  Cliff.  38.  Tree  Dogwood  with  Umbels  equal  in 
the  Involucrum.  This  is  the  Cornus  hortenfis  mas.  C.  B. 
P.  447.  Male  Cornel  or  Cornelian  Cherry  Tree. 

3.  Cornus  masVirginiana,floJculis  inCorymbo  digejlis, 
a  perianthio  tetrapetala  albo  radiatim  cindlis  Pluk.  Aim. 
i  20.  Male  Virginia  Dogwood,  with  Flowers  coile&ed 
into  a  Corymbus,  furrounded  by  a  four  leaved  white  In¬ 
volucrum  difpofed  in  the  Form  of  Rays. 

4.  Cornus  feeminea  Virginiana  angujliore folio.  Female 
Virginia  Dogwood  with  a  narrower  Leaf. 

5.  Cornus  Americana  fylvejlris ,  domeflica  fimilis , 
baccd  cerulei  coloris  elegant  iff  md,  Amomum  Nova  Anglia 
quorundam.  Pluk.  Phyt.  Tab,  169.  Wild  American  Dog¬ 
wood,  like  the  cultivated,  with  very  beautiful  blue  Ber¬ 
ries,  by  feme  the  true  Amomum  of  New  England. 

6.  CoRNUS  feeminea  can did  iff m is  joli is  Americana  Pluk. 
Aim.  120.  Female  Dogwood  of  America  with  very 
white  Leaves,  commonly  called  Swamp  Dogwood. 

7.  Cornus  fylvejlris  frudlu  albo.  Amman.  Ruth. 
Wild  Dogwood  with  a  white  Fruit. 

8.  Cornus  pumila  herbacea ,  cha  maprricly  me  mini  did  a . 
Hort.  Eltb.  108.  Low  herbaceous  Dogwood,  called. 
Dwarf  Honey fuckle. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Trees  is  very  common  in  the 
Fledges  in  divers  Parts  of  England,  and  is  feldom  preferved 
»n  Gardens.  The  Fruit  of  this  Plant  is  often  brought 
into  the  Markets,  and  fold  for  Buckthorn  Berries  ;  from 
which  it  may  be  eafdy  diflinguifhed,  if  the  Berries  are 
opened  to  obferve  how  many  Stones  there  are  in  each  ; 
which  in  this  Fruit  is  but  one,  but  in  the  Buckthorn 
four  ;  and  they  may  be  eafdy  diflinguifhed  by'  rubbing 
the  Juice  of  the  Berries  on  Paper;  that  of  the  Buckthorn 
will  Fain  the  Paper  green,  whereas  the  Juice  of  this 
Fains  it  purple.  This  Tree  is  called  Virga  Sanguinea, 
from  the  young  Shoots  being  of  a  fine  red  Colour.  There 
is  a  Variety  of  this  Tree  with  variegated  Leaves,  pre¬ 
ferved  in  the  Nurferies,  but  is  not  much  elleemed. 

The  2d  Sort  is  very  common  in  the  Engl  iff  Gardens, 
being  propagated  for  its  Fruit;  which  is  by  many  People 
preferved  to  make  Tarts.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  Medicine 
as  an  Aflringent  and  Cooler.  There  is  aifo  an  officinal 
Preparation  of  this  Fruit,  called,  Rob  de  Cornis.  Of 
this  there  are  two  or  three  Varieties,  which  differ  in  the 
Colour  of  their  Fruit ;  but  that  with  the  red  Fruit  is  the 
moil  common  in  England. 

As  the  Fruit  of  this  Tree  is  not  at  prefent  much 
efleemed,  the  Nurfery  Men  about  London  propagate 
it  as  one  of  the  Sorts  commonly  fold  as  a  (lower¬ 
ing  Shrub  ;  and  is  by  fome  People  valued,  for  coming 
fo  early  to  flower  ;  for  if  the  Seafcn  is  mild,  the  Flowers 
will  appear  by  the  Beginning  of  February  ;  and  though 
there  is  no  great  Beauty  in  the  Flowers,  yet,  as  they  are 


generally  produced  in  Plenty,  at  a  Seafon  when  few  other 
Flowers  appear,  a  few  Plants  of  them  may  be  admitted 
for  Variety.  The  Fruit  is  feldom  ripe  before  September. 
The  Tree  will  grow  18  or  20  Feet  high,  and  make  a 
large  Plead. 

The  3d  Sort  is  found  in  all  the  Northern  Parts  of  A- 
merica,  as  are  alfo  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  Sorts,  being 
Natives  of  the  Woods  in  Virginia ,  New-England,  Mary¬ 
land,  and  Carolina.  Thefe  are  all. of  them  very  hardy, 
and  thrive  well  in  the  open  Air  in  England ;  fo  are  culti¬ 
vated  by  the  Nurfery  Men  near  London,  to  add  to  the 
Variety  of  their  hardy  Trees :  Thefe  grow  to  the  fame 
Height  with  our  common  female  Dogberry,  and  make  a 
much  better  Appearance.  The  Shoots  of  the  5th  Sort 
are  of  a  beautiful  red  Colour  in  Winter;  and  in  Sum¬ 
mer  the  Leaves  being  large,  and  whitifh  on  their  under 
Side,  and  the  Bunches  of  white  Flowers  growing  at  the 
Fxtremity  of  every  Branch,  renders  this  Shrub  valuable; 
in  Autumn,  when  the  large  Bunches  of  blue  Berries  are 
ripe,  they  make  a  fine  Appearance. 

The  3d  Sort  is  now  very  common  in  the  Nurferies, 
where  it  is  known  by  the  Name  of  Virginia  Dogwood  : 
This  Sort  is  of  a  much  humbler  Growth  than  either  ot 
the  former,  feldom  rifing  above  7  or  8  Feet  high.  This 
is  generally  well  garnilhed  with  Leaves,  which  are  larger 
than  either  of  the  other  Sorts  ;  but  is  not  fo  plentiful  of 
Flowers,  nor  have  I  yet  feen  any  of  thefe  Shrubs,  which 
have  produced  Berries  in  England,  though  the  Shrubs 
are  as  hardy  as  the  other. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  a  red  Involucrum,  or 
Cover,  to  the  Flowers,  which  adds  to  the  Beauty  of  the 
Plant ;  this  was  found  wild  in  Virginia  by  Mr.  Banff er, 
and  by  Mr.  Cateffy.  This  and  the  former  Sort  are  great 
Ornaments  to  the  Woods  in  America  ;  firft  by  their 
early  flowering  in  Spring,  before  the  green  Leaves  ap¬ 
pear  ;  and  in  Winter  when  the  Berries  are  ripe,  which 
hang  upon  the  Shrubs  till  the  Spring. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  upon  Cheviot  Hills  in  Northumber¬ 
land,  and  alfo  upon  the  Alps,  and  mountainous  Places 
in  the  Northern  Countries  ;  but  this  is  very  difficult  to 
preferve  in  Gardens ;  the  only  Method  is,  to  remove 
the  Plants  from  the  Places  of  their  natural  Growth, 
with  good  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  plant  them 
in  a  moift  fhady  Situation,  where  they  are  not  annoyed 
by  the  Roots  of  other  Plants.  In  fuch'a  Situation  they 
may  be  preferved  two  or  three  Years  ;  but  it  rarely  hap¬ 
pens  that  they  will  continue  longer. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Dogwood  may  be  propagated  by 
their  Seeds,  which,  if  Town  in  Autumn  foon  after  they 
are  ripe,  will  molt  of  them  come  up  the  following 
Spring  ;  but  if  they  are  not  fown  in  Autumn,  they  will 
lie  a  Year  in  the  Ground  before  the  Plants  will  appear  ; 
and  when  the  Year  proves  dry,  they  will  fometimes  re¬ 
main  two  Years  in  the  Ground  ;  therefore  the  Place 
fhould  not  be  difturbed,  where  thefe  Seeds  are  fown,  un¬ 
der  two  Years,  if  the  Plants  fhould  not  come  up  fooner. 
When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  duly  watered 
in  dry  Weather,  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds  ;  and  the 
.Autumn  following,  they  may  be  removed,  and  planted 
in  Beds  in  the  Nurfery,  where  they  may  remain  two 
Years  ;  by  which  Time  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant, 
where  they  are  to  remain  for  good. 

They  are  alfo  propagated  by  Suckers,  and  laying  down 
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the  Branches ;  moft  of  the  Sorts  produce  Plenty  of 
Suckers,  efpecially  when  they  are  planted  on  a  moid 
light  Soil,  which  may  be  taken  off  from  the  old  Plants 
in  Autumn,  and  planted  into  a  Nurfery  for  a  Year  or 
two,  and  then  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  Places  where 
they  are  to  remain  ;  but  thofe  Plants  which  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  Suckers,  rarely  have  fo  good  Roots  as  thofe 
which  are  propagated  by  Layers,  and  being  much  more 
inclinable  to  fhoot  out  Suckers,  whereby  they  will  fill 
the  Ground  round  them  with  their  Spawn*;  they  are  not 
near  fo  valuable  as  the  Plants  raifed  from  Layers. 

CORNUTIA.  Plum.  N.  G.  17.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  684. 
Agnanthus  Vaill.  A  A.  R.  1722.  [So  called  from  Cor- 
nutus,  a  Phyfician  of  Paris ,  who  publifhed  a  Hidory  of 
Canada  Plants.] 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  fmall  permanent  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf  tubular  and  indented  in  5  Parts  at  the  Top.  The 
Flower  is  of  one  Petal ,  having  a  cylindrical  Tube,  much 
longer  than  the  Empalement ,  and  divided  into  4  Parts  at 
the  Top ,  the  upper  Segment  is  round ,  and  eredi ,  the  2  fide 
ones  fpread  apart ,  and  the  lower,  is  round  and  entire  ;  it 
hath  4  Stamina,  2  of  thefe  are  longer  than  the  Tube,  the 
other  are jhorter,  they  are  terminated  by  inclining  Summits. 
In  the  Center  is ftuated  the  roundijh  Germen,  Jupporting 
a  long  Style  divided  into  2  Parts,  crowned  by  two  thick 
Stigmas.  The  Germen  becomes  a  globular  Berry  fitting  upon 
the  Empalement ,  inclofng  feveral  Kidney-f japed  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

Cornutia.  Hort.  Cliff.  319.  This  is  called  by 
Plumier,  Cornutia  fore pyramidato  ceeruleo,  foliis  incanis. 
Nov.  Gen.  32.  Cornutia  with  a  blue  pyramidal  Flower 
and  hoary  Leaves. 

This  Plant  was  fird  difcovered  by  Father  Plumier  in 
America ,  who  gave  it  the  Name.  It  is  found  in  Plenty 
in  feveral  of  the  Iflands  in  the  Wef -Indies  and  at  Cam- 
peachy  and  La  Fera  Cruz  ;  from  both  which  Places  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  Seeds.  It  grows  to  the  Height  of  10  or  12 
Feet :  The  Branches  grow  draggling,  and  the  Leaves 
are  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  of  a 
fine  blue  Colour;  thefe  ufually  appear  in  Autumn, 
and  fometimes  will  remain  in  Beauty  for  two  Months 
or  more. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds  which  fliould  he  fown  early 
in  Spring  on  a  hot  Bed  ;  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  Halfpenny  Pot,  filled 
with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  fhade  them  until  they  have 
taken  Root ;  after  which  they  fhould  have  frefh  Air  let 
into  the  Bed,  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Sea- 
fon,  and  mull  be  frequently  watered  (for  it  naturally 
grows  on  fwampy  Soils).  When  the  Plants  have  filled 
thefe  Pots  with  their  Roots,  they  fliould  be  fhifted  into 
others  of  a  larger  Size,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  a- 
gain,  where  they  fliould  be  continued  till  October  ;  when 
they  mud  be  removed  into  the  Bark  Stove,  and  plunged 
into  the  Tan  ;  otherwife  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  pre- 
ferve  it  through  the  Winter.  The  Stove  in  which  thefe 
Plants  are  placed,  fhould  be  kept  to  the  temperate  Heat 
mark*d  on  Mr.  Fowler' s  Thermometers,  which  will  a- 
gree  better  with  them  than  a  hotter  Stove.  The  third 
Year  from  Seed  thefe  Plants  will  flower,  when  they 
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make  a  fine  Appearance  in  the  Stove ;  but  they  never 
perfed  Seeds  in  England. 

They  may  be  alfo  propagated  by  Cuttings,  planted  in 
Pots  filled  with  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Bark 
Bed,  obferving  to  fhade  and  water  them  ;  they  mud  be 
afterwards  treated  as  the  feediing  Plants. 

CORONA  IMPERIALS.  See  Fritillaria. 
CORONA  SOLIS.  See  Helianthus. 
CORONILLA.  Jointed-podded  Colutea. 

1  he  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  fort  permanent  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf,  which  is  comprcffed,  bifid ,  and  ere  ft.  It  hath  a 
Butterfly  Flower,  whoje  Standard  ts  Heart- foaped,  and 
refexed  on  each  Side.  The  IF mgs  are  oval,  and  join  at  the 
Top.  The  Keel  is  jhorter  than  the  Wings,  and  is  pointed 
and  compreffed.  It  hath  nine  Stamina,  which  are  united, 
and  one  funding  fingle ,  which  are  broad  at  tbs  Top,  ter¬ 
minated  by  fmall  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  ftuated  an  ob¬ 
long  taper  Germen,  fupporting  a  brifily  rifing  Style,  crown¬ 
ed  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a 
taper  jointed  Pod ,  inclofng  oblong  Seeds.  s 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Coronilla  fruiicofa,  foliolts  emarginatis,  extimo 
minore.  Shrubby  Coronilla ,  whofe  leflfer  Leaves  are  in¬ 
dented,  and  thofe  on  the  upper  Part  fmaller.  This  is 
the  Coronilla  maritima  glauco  folio.  T ourn.  Inf.  650.  Ma¬ 
ritime  Coronilla  with  a  Sea-green  Leaf. 

2.  Coronilla  fruticofa  foliolis  undenis,  extimo  ma- 
jore.  Lin,  Sp.  PI.  743.  Shrubby  Coronilla  with  11  fmall 
Leaves,  the  outer  being  the  larged.  This  is  the  Co- 
romlla  argentea  Cretica  Tourn.  Silvery  Coronilla  of  Crete. 

3.  Coronilla  fruticofa fiipulis  Jubrotundis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  742.  Shrubby  Coronilla  with  roundifh  Stipulae. 
This  is  the  Coronilla  five  Colutea  minima.  Lob.  Icon.  87. 
Smaller  Coronilla ,  or  Colutea. 

4.  Coronilla  fruticofa  enneaphylia,  foliolis  emargi¬ 
natis,  fiipulis  majoribus Jubrotundis.  Shrubby  nine  leaved 
Coronilla ,  whofe  fmall  Leaves  are  indented,  and  having 
larger  roundiffi  Stipulae.  This  is  the  Coronilla  filiquis  & 
feminibus  crafftoribus.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  650.  Coronilla  with 
thicker  Pods  and  Seeds. 

5.  Coronilla  foliolis  plurimis,  ovatis,  caule  fuffruti- 
cofo  declinato,  pedunculis  longioribus.  Coronilla  with  many, 
oval  Lobes,  a  declining  Stalk,  fomewhat  fhrubby,  and 
longer  Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Coronilla 
minima.  Tourn.  Smailed  Coronilla. 

6.  Coronilla  herbacea,  leguminibus  erefis,  teretibus, 
torofis,  numerofis ,  foliis  glabris.  Hort.  Cliff.  303.  Herba¬ 
ceous  Coronilla  with  many,  taper,  ered  Pods,  and  fmooth 
Leaves.  This  the  Coronilla  herbacea  fore  vario.  Tourn. 
Plerbaceous  Coronilla  with  a  various  coloured  Flower. 

7.  Co  ronilla  herbacea ,  leguminibus  qu'mis,  ere d is, 
teretibus,  articulatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  Herbaceous  Coronilla' 
with  5,  taper,  ered,  jointed  Pods.  This  is  the  Coronilla 
Cretica  herbacea ,  fore  parvo  pur  pur  a f cent  e.  Tourn. 
Herbaceous  Coronilla  of  Crete,  with  a  fmall  purplifh 
Flower. 

8.  Coronilla  orientalis  herbacea ,  fore  rnagno  luteo. 
Tourn.  Cor.  44.  Eadcrn  Coronilla  with  an  herbaceous 
Stalk,  and  a  large  yellow  Flower. 

9.  Coronilla  fcandens  pentaphylla.  Plum.  Cat.  19. 
Climbing  five  leaved  Coronilla. 

The  id  Sort  is  an  humble  Shrub,  which  feldom  rifes 
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higher  than  2  Feet  high,  with  a  fhrubby  branching 
Stalk,  garnifhed  clofely  with  winged  Leaves,  each  be¬ 
ing  generally  compofed  of  5  Pair  of  fmall  Leaves  (or 
Lobes)  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  narrow  at 
their  Bale,  and  broad  at  the  Top,  where  they  are  round- 
ifhand  indented  ;  they  are  of  a  Sea-green  Colour,  and 
continue  all  the  Year.  The  Flowers  are  produced  on 
{lender  Foot  Stalks  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  on 
the  upper  Part  oi  the  Branches,  feveral  Handing  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  roundiih  Bunch  ;  they  are  of  the  Butterfly,  or 
Pea-bloom  Kind,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  having 
a  very  flrong  Odour,  which  to  feme  Perfons  is  agreeable, 
but  to  others  the  contrary.  This  flowers  in  April  and 
May,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds  fown  in  Spring, 
either  upon  a  gentle  hot  Bed,  or  on  a  warm  Border  of 
light  frefh  Earth  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up  a- 
bout  2  Inches  high,  they  lhould  be  tranfplanted  either 
in  0  Pots,  or  into  a  Bed  of  good  rich  Earth,  at  about  4  or 
5  Inches  Diflance  every  Way,  where  they  may  remain 
until  they  have  obtained  Strength  enough  to  plant  out 
for  good,  which  fhould  be  either  into  Pots  filled  with 
good  frefh  Earth,  or  in  a  warm  fituated  Border  ;  in 
which  if  the  Winter  is  not  too  fevere,  they  will  abide 
very  well,  provided  they  are  in  a  dry  Soil. 

The  2d  Sort  is  a  Shrub  of  the  lame  Size  with  the  firfi, 
from  which  it  differs  in  the  Number  of  fmall  Leaves  (or 
Lobes  on  each  Mid- rib  ;  thefe  having  9  or  11,  and  are 
of  a  Silver  Colour,  but  the  Flowers  and  Pods  are  the 
fame.  It  flowers  at  the  fame  Time,  and  requires  the 
fame  Treatment  as  the  former. 

The  3d  Sort  is  a  very  low  fhrubby  Plant,  feldom  rifing 
a  Foot  high,  but  the  Stalks  are  fhrubby thefe  are 
■  garnifhed  with  many  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  many 
fmall  oval  Lobes  placed  along  the  Mid-rib  by  Pairs,  and 
ending  in  an  odd  one.  The  Flowers  Hand  upon  long 
(lender  Foo/t  Stalks,  which  arife  from  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  they  are  yellow,  and  grow  together  in  clofe 
Bunches.  This  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe 
in  Augujl.  This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds ;  they  may  be  fown  on  a  Bed  of  light 
Earth  in  April,  and  when  fit  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould 
be  planted  in  a  warm  Border,  obferving  to  (hade  them 
from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  frefh  Root,  and  refrefh 
them  with  Water,  when  they  require  it.  After  they 
are  well  rooted,  they  will  require  no  other  Culture,  but 
to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds;  the  next  Year  they 
will  flower,  and  if  they  are  on  a  dry  Soil,  and  in  a  warm 
Situation,  they  .vill  continue  many  Years. 

The  4<h  Sort  is  nearly  like  the  iff,  but  hath  fewer 
Pinrife  on  each  Mid-rib.  The  Flowers  are  larger,  and 
have  little  Scent.  The  Pods  and  Seeds  are  much  larger, 
and  the  Plants  not  quite  fo  hardy.  This  flowers  in  May 
and  June,  but  rarely  perfects  Seeds  in  England ;  it  re¬ 
quires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  1  fl,  but  in  Winter 
fhould  be  fheltered,  or  hard  Frofls  will  deffroy  them. 

The  5th  Sort  is  a  low  trailing  Plant,  with  fhrubby 
Stalks,  which  fpread  near  the  Ground,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  many  Pair  of  fmall 
Leaves  placed  along  the  Mid-rib,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one  ;  thefe  are  oval,  and  of  a  bright  green,  the  Flowers 
(land  upon  long  Foot  Stalks  in  clofe  Bunches,  they  aFe 
yellow,  and  without  Scent.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  the 


Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  is  propagated  by  Seeds  as 
the  3d,  and  requires  the  fame  Treatment. 

The  6th  Sort  dies  down  every  Winter,  but  rifes  again 
the  fucceeding  Spring ;  thefe  rife  to  the  Height  qf  5  or 
6  Feet,  where  they  have  Support,  otherwife  they  trail 
on  the  Ground  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves, 
compofed  of  feveral  oblong  fmall  Pinnae,  fometimes 
placed  by  Pairs,  and  at  other  Times  alternate,  ending 
in  a  fingle  one  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green.  The  Flowers 
come  out  on  long  Foot  Stalks  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves,  many  growing  together  in  round  Bunches ; 
they  are  variable  from  a  deep  to  a  light  purple,  mixed 
with  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  {lender  Pods  from  2  to 
3  Inches  long,  Handing  eredt.  This  Plant  flowers  in 
June,  July,  and  Augujl,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 
The  Roots  of  this  Plant  creep  very  far  under  Ground, 
by  which  the  Plant  increafes  greatly;  which,  when  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  unremoved  for  2  or  3  Years,  will  fpread 
and  overbear  whatever  Plants  grow  near  it,  for  which 
Reafon  the  Roots  fliould  be  confined,  and  it  fhould  be 
planted  at  a  Difiance  from  any  other  Plants  ;  it  thrives 
befi  in  a  warm  funny  Expofure,  in  which  the  Flowers 
will  alfo  be  much  fairer,  and  in  greater  Quantities.  This 
Plant  was  formerly  cultivated  to  feed  Cattle. 

The  7  th  Sort  hath  an  herbaceous  Stalk,  which  rifes 
two  Feet,  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of 
6  Pair  of  fmall  Leaves,  placed  along  the  Mid-rib,  which 
is  terminated  by  an'  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  6th  Sort,  and  broader  at  the  Top.  The  Foot 
Stalks  of  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the 
Stalks ;  they  are  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  6th,  and  fuf- 
tain  fmaller  Heads  of  Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
5  taper  jointed  Pods,  near  2  Inches  long. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  naturally  in  the 
Archipelago,  from  whence  Tournefort  fent  the  Seeds  to 
the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris.  The  Seeds  fhould  be  fown 
on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in  Spring,  where  the  Plants  are 
defigned  to  remain,  and  when  they  come  up,  fhould  be 
thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  kept  clean  from 
Weeds,  which  is  all  the  Culture  they  require.  In  June 
they  flower,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  8th  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  ’Tournefort ,  in  the 
Levant ,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds ;  this  hath  a 
perennial  Root,  and  an  annual  Stalk,  which  rifes  upward 
of  2  Feet  high.  Handing  erefit.  The  Leaves  are  com- 
.pofed  of  5  or  6  Pair  of  fmall  oblong  Leaves,  ranged 
along  the  Mid-rib,  which  is  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 
The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  are  flrong,  and  upward 
of  6  Inches  in  Length,  fupporting  large  Bunches  of 
yellow  Flowers,  fucceeded  by  fhort  thick  Pods  about  an 
Inch  long.  This  flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and  in  warm 
Seafons  the  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Autumn  ;  there  is  a  Va¬ 
riety  of  this  with  large  white  Flowers. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  on  a  warm  Border  of  light  Earth  in  Spring,  and 
when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  mufi  be  carefully  cleaned 
from  V/eeds;  when  they  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  into  a  warm  Border,  where  they  are  to 
remain,  fltading  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken 
frefh  Root,  after  which  they  require  no  farther  Care  in 
Summer,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds  ;  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  when  the  Stalks  are  decayed,  if  the  Surface  cl 
the  Ground  is  covered  with  fome  old  Tan  to  keep  out 
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the  Froft,  it  will  preferve  the  Roots.  The  2d  Year  the 
Plants  will  fiowerj  and,  if  the  fame  Care  is  taken  in 
Winter,  the  Roots  may  be  continued  fome  Years. 

The  9th  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Father  Plumier  in 
America.  I  received  the  Seeds  from  Cartkagena  ;  this 
hath  a  flender  twining  Stalk,  which  is  hairy,  and  of  a 
brown  Colour,  twifting  round  any  of  the  Shrubs  which 
(land  near  it,  whereby  it  rifes  8  or  10  Feet  high,  and  is 
garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  for  the  mod  Part  com- 
pcfed  of  5  oval  Lobes,  one  Inch  long,  and  Half  an 
Inch  broad,  of  a  deep  green.  The  Flowers  come  out 
by  Pairs  at  each  Joint,  (landing  on  very  fhort  feparate 
Foot  Stalks  eredt ;  they  are  large,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  taper  jointed  Pods,  more  than 
three  Inches  long,  which  are  covered  with  fhort,  foft, 
white,  hairy  Down,  and  (land  erect.  This  Plant  is 
propagated  by  Seeds,  which  lhould  be  Town  early  in 
Spring  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed  ;  when  the  Plants  come 
up,  they  (hould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  Halfpenny 
Pot  filled  with  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  (hade  them  until  they  have 
taken  Root ;  aiter  which  Time  they  (hould  have  Air  and 
Water  in  Prop.,  rtion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and 
when  they  have  filled  thefe  Pots  with  their  Roots,  they 
(hould  be  (hifted  into  Pots  of  a  larger  Size,  and  plunged 
into  the  hot  Bed  again,  where  they  mull  remain  until 
Autumn,  when  they  (hould  be  removed  into  the  Stove, 
and  plunged  in  the  Tan.  Thefe  Plants  mud  be  con- 
(lantly  kept  in  the  Bark  Stove,  and  placed  among  Plants 
which  require  a  moderate  Heat;  where  they  will  thrive 
and  flower,  and  (hould  be  fupported  by  tall  Sticks,  round 
which  they  will  twine  as  Hops  do  ;  for  if  they  have  not 
this  Support,  they  will  twifl:  round  other  Plants  and  fpoil 
them.  Thefe  are  very  proper  to  place  againft  an  Efpalier 
on  the  back  Part  of  the  Stove,  amongil  other  climbing 
Plants,  where  they  will  make  an  agreeable  Variety. 

If  they  are  carefully  managed  in  Winter,  they  may 
be  preferved  2  or  3  Years,  and  will  annually  flower  in 
‘July,  and  fometimes  produce  ripe  Seeds, 

CORONOPUS.  See  Plantago. 

CORTUSA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1 8 1.  [This  Plant  is 
fo  called  from  Cortufus ,  a  famous  Botaniil,  who  full 
brought  it  into  Ufe.]  Bears  Eat  Sanicle.  * 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  [mall,  fpreaditig ,  permanent  Em- 
palement ,  indented  at  the  Brim  in  5  Parts  ;  this  bath  one 
IVbeel-faped  Petal ,  fpreading  open  to  the  Bottom ,  and  cut 
into  5  Parts  at  the  Brim ,  having  3  prominent  Tubercles  at 
the  Baje.  It  hath  5  Jhort  obtufe  Stan:  na ,  terminated  by 
oblong  ereCl  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fixed  an  oval  Ger- 
jnen,  fupporting  a  flender  Style ,  crowned  by  a  [ingle  Stigma. 
The  Germen  becomes  an  oval ,  oblong ,  pointed  Capjule , 
hav'ng  two  longitudinal  Furrows ,  and  one  Cell ,  opening 
with  two  Valves ,  and  filed  with  jmall  oblong  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

8.  Cortusa  calycibus  corolla  brevioribus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  144.  Bears  Ear  Sanicle,  with  an  Empalement 
(hotter  than  the  Petal.  This  is  the  Cortufa  Mattbicli. 
Cluf.  Hif  t.  p.  307.  Bears  Ear  Sanicle  of  Matthiolus. 

2.  Cortusa  c  lycibus  corollum  excedentibus.  Amen. 
Acad.  2.  p  3/0., Bears  Ear  Sanicle  with  an  Empalement 
long?i  ti.a  ■  t  1  etal. 

The  fi"  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  the  Moun¬ 


tains  in  Aufria ,  and  in  Siberia.  This  Plant  fends  out 
many  oblong  imooth  Leaves  a  little  indented  on  the 
Edges,  and  forms  a  Sort  of  Head,  like  the  Auricula. 
The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  come  out  in  the  Center 
of  the  Leaves  ;  thefe  rife  about  4  Inches  high,  and  fup- 
port  an  Umbel  of  Flowers,  each  fitting  on  a  (lender  fe¬ 
parate  fhort  Foot  Stalk ;  they  are  of  a  Flefh  Colour, 
and  fpread  open  like  the  Auricula.  It  flowers  in  April , 
but  doth  not  produce  Seeds  in  the  Gardens,  for  this 
Plant  is  with  great  Difficulty  kept  in  a  Garden.  The  only 
Method  by  which  I  could  ever  preferve  them,  has  been  by 
planting  them  in  Pots,  and  placing  them  in  a  fhady  Si¬ 
tuation,  where  they  were  duly  watered  in  dry  Weather; 
in  this  Place  they  conilantly  remained  both  Summer  and 
Winter,  for  the  Cold  will  not  deflroy  them  ;  the  Earth 
for  this  Plant  (hould  be  light,  and  not  too  rich  ;  for 
Dung  is  very  injurious  to  it.  As  this  very  rarely  produces 
Seeds  in  England ,  the  only  Method  to  propagate  it  is,  by 
parting  the  Roots  as  is  pradtifed  for  Auriculas  ;  the  bell 
'I  ime  for  this  is  about  Michaelmas,  foon  after  which  the 
Leaves  decay.  '  j  . 

The  2d  Sort  is  very  like  the  fird,  but  the  Flowers  are 
much  lefs ;  this  grows  naturally  in  Siberia,  but  is  with 
great  Difficulty  kept  in  a  Garden. 

CORYLUS.  Lin ,  Gen.  Plant.  953.  Toum.Inf.R.  H.. 
581.  The  Hazel  or  Nut  Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  growing  at  remote  Dif~- 
tances  on  the  fame  Tree.  The  male  Flowers  are  produced 
in  long  fcaly  Katkins,  each  Scale  including  a  fngle  Flower , 
having  no  Petals,  but  8  fort  Stamina  fafened  to  the  Side 
of  the  Scale,  and  terminated  by  oblong  creCt  Summits.  The 
female  Flowers  are  included  in  the  future  Bud,  fitting  clofe 
to  the  Branches  ;  thefe  have  a  thick  two  leaved  Perian- 
thiutn,  torn  on  the  Border,  fitting  under  the  Flower  when 
it  is  fmall,  but  afterward  is  enlarged  to  the  Size  of  the 
Fruit ;  it  hath  no  Petal  but  a  fmall  round  Germen  occupies 
the  Center,  fupporting  two  brifly  Styles,  which  are  longer 
than  the  Empalement ,  and  are  coloured,  and  crowned  by 
two  fngle  Stigmas.  The  Germen  becomes  an  oval  Nut , 
faved  at  the  Bafe ,  and  comprefed  at  the  Pop,  ending  in 
a  Point. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Corylus  ftipulis  evatis  obtufs-.  Hart.  Cliff.  448. 
Hazel  Nut  with  oval  blunt  Stipulue.  This  is  the  Corylus 
Sylvefris.  C.  B.  P.  418.  Wild  Hazel  Nub 

2.  Corylus  fiipulis  oblongis,  obtufs,  ramis  ereCliori- 
bus.  Hazel  with  oblong  blunt  Stipulse,  and  the  Branches 
growing  more  erect.  This  is  the  Corylus  fativa  fruClu 
oblongo.  C.  B.  P.  418.  The  Filbert. 

3.  Corylus  fiipulis  lineanbus  acutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  448. 
Hazel  with  narrow  acute  Stipulse.  This  is  the  Corylus - 
Byzantina.  FI.  L.  191.  Byzantine  Nut. 

The  fi vit  of  thefe  Trees  is  common  in  many  Woods- 
in  England,  from  whence  the  Fruit  is  gathered  in  Plen- 
ty,  and  brought  to  the  London  by  the  Country 

People.  This  Tree  is  feldom  planted  in  Gardens  (ex¬ 
cept  by  Perfons  curious  in  Colle.dlions  of  Trees  and 
Shrubs)  ;  it  delights  to  grow  on  a  moifl.  firong.  Soil,  and. 
may  be  plentifully  increafed  by  Suckers  from  the  old 
Plants,  or  by  laying. down  their  Branches,  which  in  one 
Year’s  Time,  will  take  (Efficient  Root  for  tranfplanting,. 
and  thefe  will  be  much  handfomer  and  better  rooted 
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Plants  than  Suckers,  and  will  greatly  outgrow  them, 
especially  while  young. 

There  Is  a  Variety  of  this  Fruit  growing  in  great 
Clutters  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  which  is  dittin- 
guifhed  bv  the  Title  of  Clutter  Nut,  but  as  this  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  only  an  accidental  Variety  from  the  Seed  of 
the  other,  l  have  not  dittinguifhed  it  ;  this  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  by  Layers. 

The  2d  Sort  is  by  many  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  feminal 
Variety  from  the  firft,  improved  by  Culture,  but  this  is 
very  doubtful,  for  I  have  feveral  Times  propagated  both 
from  the  Nuts,  but  never  found  them  vary  from  one  to 
the  other,  though  they  have  altered  in  the  Size  and  Co¬ 
lour  of  their  Fruit,  from  the  Sorts  which  were  fown  ; 
bi*t  as  the  Shrubs  of  this  grow  more  ere£t  than  thofe 
of  the  other,  and  the  Stipulse  are  different  in  their  Shape, 
fo  I  have  enumerated  it  as  a  dittinT  Sort ;  of  this  there 
are  the  red  and  white  Filberts,  both  which  are  fo  well 
known,  as  to  need  no  Defcription. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  near  Confantinople  ;  the 
Nuts  are  large,  roundifti,  and  in  Shape  like  thofe  of  the 
common  Hazel,  but  are  more  than  twice  their  Size. 
The  Cups  in  which  their  Nuts  grow,  are  very  large,  fo 
as  almoft  to  cover  the  Nut,  and  is  deeply  cut  at  the  Brim. 
This  Sort  is  not  common  in  England ,  but  I  take  thofe 
large  Nuts  which  are  annually  imported  from  Barcelona , 
to  be  of  the  fame  Kind,  the  Nuts  being  fo  like  as  not 
to  be  dittinguifhed,  when  out  of  their  Cups  ;  as  thofe 
of  the  Spanifh  Sort,  come  over  naked,  fo  I  cannot  with 
Certainty  fay  how  they  effentially  differ. 

All  thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their 
Nuts  in  February,  which,  in  order  to  preferve  them 
good,  fhould  be  kept  in  Sand  in  a  moift  Cellar,  where 
the  Vermin  cannot  come  at  them  to  dettroy  them  ;  nor 
fhould  the  external  Air  be  excluded  from  them,  which 
would  occafion  their  growing  mouldy. 

The  Manner  of  fowing  the  Seeds  being  well  known 
to  every  one,  I  need  not  here  mention  it,  efpecially  fince 
it  is  not  the  furett  Way  to  obtain  the  Sorts  defired  ;  for 
they  feldom  prove  To  good  as  the  Nuts  which  were  fown, 
or  at  leatt  not  one  in  four  of  them  ;  the  Method  of  pro¬ 
pagating  them  by  Layers  being  the  furett:  and  mod  ex¬ 
peditious,  is  what  I  would  recommend  to  everyone  who 
would  cultivate  thefe  T  rees  for  the  Sake  of  their  Fruits. 

CORYMBUS  [KopviaGoc,  Gr .]  dignifies  among  Bota- 
nifls,  round  Clutters  of  Berries,  as  thofe  of  Ivy. 

Jungius  ufes  it  to  fignify  the  Extremity  of  a  Stalk, fo 
fubdivided  and  laden  with  Flowers,  or  Fruits,  as  to  com- 
pofe  a  fpherical  Figure. 

It  is  alfo  by  modern  Botanifts  ufed  to  fignify  a  com¬ 
pound  difeous  Flower,  which  does  not  fly  away  in  Down, 
as  the  Chryfanthemum,  Daily,  Chryfocome,  fife.  For 
thefe  Kind  of  Flowers,  being  fpread  into  Breadth,  do, 
after  a  Sort,  referable  an  Umbrella,  or  Bunch  of  Ivy 
Berries. 

COSTUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  3. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  fmple  Spadix  and  Spat  ha,  with  a  fmall  Em- 
palement,  divided  into  3  Parts,  fitting  on  the  Germen.  The 
Flower  hath  3  concave  Petals,  which  arc  eredi  and  equal, 
with  a  large  oblong  Nedtarium  of  one  Leaf,  having  two 
Lips,  the  lower  being  broad,  and  as  long  as  the  Petal.  The 
upper  is  floor  ter,  and  Spear  f baped,  changing  to  a  Stamen*, 


this  is  f aliened  to  the  upper  Lip  of  the  Nedlarlum,  to  which 
adheres  a  bipartite  Summit.  The  Germen  is  fituated  with¬ 
in  the  Receptacle  of  the  Flower,  which  is  roundijh,  fupport- 
ing  a  fender  Style,  crowned  by  a  comprejfed  indented  Stig¬ 
ma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundifo  Capfule  with 
3  Cells ,  containing  feveral  triangular  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Sort  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

Costus.  Hort.  Cliff.  2.  This  is  the  Cofus  Arabicus. 
C.  B.  P.  36.  Arabian  Cofus. 

This  hath  a  flefhy  jointed  Root,  like  that  of  Ginger, 
which  propagates  under  the  Surface  as  that  doth ;  from 
which  arife  many  round  taper  herbaceous  Stalks,  gar- 
niflhed  with  oblong  fmooth  Leaves,  embracing  the  Stalks 
like  thofe  of  Reed;  thefe  Stalks  rife  near  2  Feet  high, 
and  out  of  the  Center,  the  Club,  or  Head  of  Flowers  is 
produced,  which  is  near  2  Inches  long,  the  Thicknefs  of 
a  Man’s  Finger,  and  blunt  at  the  Top,  compofed  of  fe¬ 
veral  leafy  Scales,  out  of  which  the  Flowers  come  ;  thefe 
have  but  one  thin  white  Petal,  which  feldom  continues 
longer  than  one  Day  before  it  fades,  and  is  never  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Seeds  in  this  Country.  The  Time  of  its  flow¬ 
ering  is  very  uncertain,  for  fometimes  it  flowers  late  in 
the  Winter,  and  at  other  Times  it  has  flowered  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  fo  is  not  conttant  to  any  Seafon  in  England.  It 
grows  naturally  in  mod  Parts  of  India. 

This  is  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots,  the  bett 
Time  for  this  is  in  Spring,  before  the  Roots  put  out  new 
Stalks.  The  Roots  mutt  not  be  divided  too  fmall,  be- 
caufe  that  will  prevent  their  flowering.  They  fhould  be 
planted  in  Pots,  filled  with  light  Kitchen  Garden  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  where  they 
fhould  conttantly  remain,  and  may  be  treated  as  the 
Ginger,  for  which,  fee  the  Article  Amomum. 

7'he  Roots  of  this  Plant  were  formerly  imported  from 
India ,  and  were  much  ufed  in  Medicine,  but  of  late 
Years  they  have  not  been  regarded,  the  Roots  of  Gin¬ 
ger  being  generally  fubftituted  for  thefe. 

COTINUS.  See  Rhus. 

COTONEA  MALUS.  See  Cydonla. 
COTONEASTER.  See  Mefpttus. 

COTULA.  Lin.  Gen .  Plant.  868.  Anantbocyclus. 
Vaill.  Adi.  Reg.  Scien.  1719.  Mayweed. 

The  Charadlers  are. 

It  hath  a  Flo  wer  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  Florets  in 
the  Difk,  and  female  half  Florets,  which  form  the  Rays  ; 
thefe  are  included  in  one  common  convex  E?npalement,  divi¬ 
ded  into  feveral  oval  Parts .  The  hermaphrodite  Florets 
are  tubular,  and  cut  into  4  unequal  Parts  at  the  Top  ; 
thefe  have  \j mall  Stamina,  terminated  by  turbular  Sum¬ 
mits,  and  have  2  ohtuje  Stigmas ;  thefe  have  one ,  fmall , 
oval,  angular  Seed  to  each.  The  female  half  Florets  have 
an  oval  eomprefed  Germen,  fupporting  a  fender  Style , 
crowned  by  2  Stigmas,  but  have  no  Stamina  ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  fugle  Heart-fbaped  Seeds ,  plain  on  one  Side , 
and  convex  on  the  other,  with  an  obtufe  Border. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cotula  foliis  pinnato-multifidis,  corollis  radio  defi- 
tutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  417.  Mayweed  with  many  pointed, 
winged  Leaves,  and  no  Rays  to  the  Flower.  This  is 
the  Chamcemelum  luteum  capite  aphyllo.  C.B.  P.  135.  Yel¬ 
low  Chamomile  with  Heads  having  no  Rays. 

2.  Cotula  receptaculis  fubtus  inflatis,  turbinatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  417.  Mayweed  whofe  Receptacles  are  fwollen  and 
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turbinated  beneath.  This  is  the  Cotula  Africans,  calice 
eleganter  ceefio.  Tourn.  In  ft.  R.  495.  African  Mayweed 
with  an  elegant  bluifh  Empalemenr. 

3.  Cotula  foliis  lanceolato-li  near  i  bus,  ample  xic  aid ib u s 
pinnatifdis.  Hort.  Cliff.  417.  Mayweed  with  narrow 
Spear-lhaped  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalk,  and  having 
many  Points.  ri  his  is  the  Chryfanthemum  exoticum  minus , 
cafiite  aphyllo,  Chavuemcli  nudi  facie.  Breyn.  Cent,  j  56. 
Smaller  foreign  Corn  Marigold  without  Rays,  having 
the  Appearance  of  naked  Chamomile. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ,  Italy ,  and  the 
Archipelago  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  a 
branching  Stalk,  half  a  Foot  high,  garnilhed  with  Leaves 
finely  divided  like  thofe  of  Chamomile.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  fingly  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  and  are 
very  like  thofe  of  the  naked  Chamomile,  but  the  Heads 
rife  higher  in  the  Middle  like  a  Pyramid.  This  flowers 
in  May  and  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl.  If  the 
Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants 
will  come  up  in  the  Spring,  and  require  no  other  Care, 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin  the  Plants 
where  they  are  too  clofe. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds ;  this  is  an  annual 
Plant,  fending  out  many  branching  Stalks  which  fpread 
on  the  Ground,  and  are  garnifhed  with  very  fine  divided 
Leaves,  covered  with  a  Lanugo,  or  Cotton.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  fingly  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  arifing 
from  the  Side  of  the  Branches ;  thefe  have  a  narrow 
Border  of  white  Rays,  with  a  pale  yellow  Difk.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn, 
This  Sort  muft  be  railed  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  Spring, 
and  when  the  Plants  have  obtained  Strength,  they  may 
be  tranfplanted  into  a  warm  Border,  where  they  will 
ripen  their  Seeds  very  well. 

The  3d  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  fends  out  trail¬ 
ing  Stalks  about  6  Inches  long,  garnilhed  with  fucculent 
Leaves,  in  Shape  like  thofe  of  Bucklhorn  Plaintain.  The 
Flowers  grow  from  the  Divifions  of  the  Stalks,  on  fhort 
weak  Foot  Stalks  being  deftitute  of  Rays;  they  are  of 
a  Sulphur  Colour,  and  appear  about  the  fame  Time 
with  the  former.  If  the  Seeds  are  fown  on  a  warm  Bor¬ 
der,  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain,  they  will  require 
no  other  Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 
The  Flowers  of  the  two  laft  Sorts  ftand  erect,  when  they 
firft  appear,  but  fo  foon  as  the  Florets  are  impregnated, 
and  their  Colour  changes,  the  Foot  Stalks  become  very 
flaccid  toward  the  Top,  and  the  Flowers  hang  down¬ 
ward,  but  when  the  Seeds  are  ripe,  the  Foot  Stalks  be¬ 
come  ft  iff,  and  the  Heads  ftand  ere£t  for  the  Wind  to 
difperfe  the  Seeds. 

COTYLEDON.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  512.  Tourn.  Inft. 
R.  H.  90.  Tab.  19.  Navel  wort. 

The  Char  a  Piers  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  frnall  Empalcment  of  one  Leaf,  di¬ 
vided  into  5  Parts  at  the  Top.  It  hath  one  Petal ,  and  is 
Funnel-Jhaped,  cut  into  5  Paris  at  the  Brim  which  turns 
backward.  It  hath  5  Germina ,  which  have  each  a  fquamous, 
concave  Neftarium  at  the  Bafe,  and  each f fains  a  Style, 
crowned  by  a  ftngle  Stamen  ;  thefe  are  attended  by  1  o 
Creel  Stamina ,  terminated  by  ere  ft  Summits  having  4  Fur¬ 
rows  fhe  Germina  become  oblong,  fwelling  Capfulcs,  open¬ 
ing  longitudinally  with  one  Valve ,  and  filed  with  JmdH 
Seeds. 


The  Species  are. 

1.  Cotyledon  foliis  cuculatis,  ferrate  dentatis,  alter- 
nis,  caule  ramofo ,  fioribus  ereftis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  429. 
Navel  wort  with  hoodc-d  Leaves,  fharply  indented,  and 
growing  alternate,  and  a  branching  Stalk,  with  ere£I 
Flowers.  This  is  the  Cotyledon  major.  C.  B  P,  28*5. 
Greater  Navel  wort,  and  the  Umbilicus  Veneris.  Cluf.  H. 

2.  Cot  yled.on  foliis  oblongis  fpinofo  mucronatis,  caule 
fpicato.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  429.  Navelwort  with  oblong, 
pointed  Leaves,  ending  with  a  Spine,  and  a  fpiked  Stalk. 

3.  Cotyledon  foliis  ovalibus,  crenatis,  caule  fpicato 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  429.  Navelwort  with  oval,  crenafed 
Leaves,  and  a  fpiked  Stalk.  This  is  the  Cotyledon  Cretica , 

folio  oblon go,  fimbriate.  Hort.  Elth.  113.  Tab.  95.  Na¬ 
velwort  of  Crete  with  an  oblong,  fringed  Leaf. 

4.  Cotyledon  foliis  femiglobofs.  Hort.  Cliff.  176. 
Navelwort  with  femiglobhlar  Leaves.  This  is  the  Co¬ 
tyledon  Capenfs , folio  femlghbato.  Hort.  Elth.  1 1  2.  Tab. 
94.  Navelwort  of  the  Cape,  with  a  femigiobular  Leaf. 

5  •  Cotyledon  foliis  jubrotundis,  plant's  integerrimis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  27 6.  Navelwort  with  roundifh,  plain,  entire 
Leaves.  1  his  is  the  Sedum  Africanum  frutefeens ,  inca- 
num,  orbiculatis  foliis.  H.  L.  349.  Shrubby  African 
hairy  Houfeleek,  with  roundifh  Leaves. 

6.  Co  tyledon  caule  ramofpfftmo,  foliis  rotundis,  pla¬ 
nts,  margimhus  ptirpureis.  Navelwort  with  a  branching 
Stalk,  round,  plain,  hairy  Leaves,  with  purple  Edges. 

7.  Cotyledon  major,  arbor  efeens  A  fra,  foliis  orbi¬ 
culatis,  glaucus ,  limbo  purpureo,  C?  maculis  viridibus  or- 
natis.  Boerh.  Ivd.  alt.  1.  287.  Greater  African  Tree 
Navelwort  with  round,  gray  Leaves,  having  purple 
Edges,  and  garnifhed  with  deep  green  Spots. 

8.  Cotyi.  ed on  caule  ramojo  jucculento ,  foliis  ovatis , 
plants ,  acuminatis  oppoftis  femiainplexicaulibus.  Navel¬ 
wort  with  a  fucculent  branching  Stalk,  and  oval,  plain,, 
pointed  Leaves,  half  embracing  the  Stalk. 

9.  Co  tyledon  Ajricana  frutefeens,  folio  Iongo  &  an- 
gufo,  fore  favefeente.  Com.  Rar.  Plant,.  23.  Tab.  23. 
Shrubby  African  Navelwort,  with  long,  narrow.  Leaves,, 
and  a  yellowifh  Flower. 

10.  Cotyledon  foliis  laciniatis ,  foribus  quadriftdis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  175.  Navelwort  with  cut  Leaves,  and  four 
pointed  f  lowers.  Cotyledon  Afra,  folio  crafjo  lato  lacini- 
ato,  flofculo  aureo.  Boerh.  Ind.  Af  rican  Navelwort  with 
a  broad,  thick,  cut  Leaf,  and  a  golden  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort,  which  is  that  ufed  in  Medicine,  grows 
on  old  Walls  in  divers  Parts  of  England,  particularly  in 
Shropfdre  and  Somerfetfoire,  where  it  greatly  abounds  on 
old  Buildings,  and  on  rocky  Places;  but  is  not  often 
found  wild  near  London,  nor  often  cultivated  in  Gardens; 
this  hath  many  round  fucculent  Leaves,  whole  Foot 
Stalks  are  placed  almoll  in  the  Center,  fo  as  to  referable 
a  Target.  Thefe  are  alternately  fawed  on  their  Edges, 
which  frequently  turn  inward  ;  the  upper  Surface  of  the 
Leaves  are  hollowed  in  the  Middle,  where  the  Foot 
Stalks  are  joined  on  the  lower  Side,  fo  as  to  refembie  a 
Navel  ;  from  whence  the  Plant  was  titled  Navelwort. 
From  between  the  Leaves  arife  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Flowers,  which  in  feme  Places  grow  near  3  Feet  high, 
and  in  others  not  more  than  6  Inches,  their  lower  Part 
being  garnifhed  with  Leaves,  and  their  upper  Part  with 
Flowers,  which  Hand  clofe  to  the  Side  of  the  Branches, 
and  grow  eredf ;  they  are  of  a  whitifh  yellow  Colour  and 
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appear  in  ytine.  It  requires  a  dry  rubbifhy  Soil,  and  a 
ill  ad  y  Pofiiion  :  This  is  a  biennial  Plant,  fo  after  it  has 
.perfected  Seed,  the  Plant  decays ;  but  if  the  Seeds  are 
fcatt  red  on  Walls,  and  old  Buildings,  as  loon  as  it  is 
ripe,  or  if  the  Seeds  are  permitted  to  tall  upon  fuch 
Places,  the  Plants  will  come  up,  and  thrive  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  when  they  are  Town  in  the  Ground  ;  and  when 
once  the  Plants  are  eflablifhed  upon,  an  old  Waller 
Building,  they  will  fow  their  Seeds,  and  maintain  their 
Place,  better  than  when  cultivated  with  more  Care. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia ,  from  whence 
it  was  brought  to  the  Imperial  Garden  at  Peterjhurgb. 
This  was  fent  me  by  Dr.  Amman.  It  is  a  low  Plant,  in 
Shape  like  the  Houficek,  but  the  Leaves  are  longer  and 
terminate  in  foft  Spines.  The  Flower  Stalks  rife  about  4 
Inches  high,  and  fupport  4  or  5  whitifh  P'lowers,  cut  at 
the  Brim  into  5  Parts.  Thefe  appear  in  April ,  and  fome- 
times  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England.  This  Sort  requires 
a  very  fhady  Situation  ;  for  if  expofed  to  the  Sun  in 
Summer,  the  Plants  will  foon  decay.  It  is  propagated 
by  Offsets  like  the  Ploufleek,  and  requires  a  pretty 
iliong  Soil. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ,  this  hath 
a  fibrous  Root,  from  which  is  produced  a  fingle  up¬ 
right  fucculent  Stalk,  garnifhed  with  oblong,  thick  fuc¬ 
culent  Leaves  placed  alternate,  which  are  fawed  on  their 
Edges.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  garnifhed  with 
purplifh  Flowers,  growing  in  a  loofe  Spike,  2  or  3  being 
joined  on  the  fame  Foot  Stalk  which  is  very  fhort.  The 
Flowers  appear  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 
It  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  decays  foon  after  the  Seeds 
are  ripe.  If  this  Sort  is  fown  upon  a  Wall,  it  will  thrive 
better  than  in  the  Ground,  and  be  lefs  liable  to  fuffer  by 
Frofl,  fo  that  where  the  Seeds  fcatter  themfelves  in  fuch 
Situations,  the  Plants  thrive  better  than  when  they  are 
cultivated. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  hath  a  thick  fucculent  Stalk,  which  rarely  rifes 
above  a  Span  high,  dividing  into  many  Branches  ;  thefe 
are  garnifhed  with  fhort  thick  fucculent  Leaves,  very 
convex  on  their  under  Side,  but  plain  on  their  upper, 
not  more  than  half  an  Inch  long,  and  a  Quarter  broad, 
of  a  grayifh  Colour  fpotted  over  with  fmall  green  Spots, 
and  fit  cloie  to  the  Branches.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Flower  rife  from  the  Top  of  the  Branches,  and  are  6 
Inches  long,  and  fupport  5  or  6  Flowers,  which  come 
out  alternate  from  the  Side,  fitting  very  clofe  to  the 
Stalks,  they 'are  tubular,  and  cut  into  5  Parts  at  the 
Top,  thefe  are  greenifh  with  purple  Tips.  It  flowers 
in  June  and  July ,  but  never  produces  Seeds  in  England. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  dry  gravelly  Spots, 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  hath  a  thick  fucculent  Stalk, 
which  by  Age  becomes  ligneous,  and  rifes  3  orj4  Feet 
high,  fending  out  crooked  Branches,  which  grow  irregu¬ 
lar  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  thick  flefhy  fucculent 
Leaves  about  2  Inches  long  and  near  as  wide  toward  the 
Top,  they  are  narrow  at  the  Bafe,  and  rounded  at  the 
Top,  of  a  Sea  green  Colour  with  a  purple  Edge,  which 
is  frequently  irregularly  indented.  The  Flowers  grow 
on  thick  fucculent  Foot  Stalks,  which  arife  from  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  and  are  near  a  Foot  long,  naked, 
and  fupporting  8  or  10  Flowers,  growing  in  an  irregular 
Umbel  at  the  1'op;  thefe  are  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour, 
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having  long  Tubes  which  hang  downward,  and  cut  into 
5  Parts  at  the  Brim,  which  turn  backward,  the  Stami¬ 
na  and  Style  being  longer  than  the  Tube  of  the  Flow¬ 
er,  hanging  downward.  This  Sort  flowers  in  July, 
Auguj l,  and  September,  but  doth  not  ripen  Seeds  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  6th  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Elope ,  this  hath  a  fhort,  thick,  fucculent  Stalk,  which 
rarely  rifes  more  than  a  Foot  high,  branching  out  on 
every  Side,  fo  as  to  fpread  over  the  Pots  in  which  they 
are  planted.  Thefe  become  woody  by  Age,N  and  are 
clofely  garnifhed  with  thick  round  Leaves  of  a  grayifh 
Colour  with  purple  Borders.  They  are  plain  on  their 
upper  Side,  hut  convex  on  their  under,  and  very  flefhy, 
of  an  herbaceous  Colour  within,  ana  full  of  Moiiture. 
This  Sort  hath  not  flowered  in  England,  fo  far  as  I  can 
learn;  for  I  have  kept  Plants  of  it  which  were  twenty 
Years  old,  but  never  attempted  to  flower.  It  is  undoubt- 
ly  a  different  Sort  from  the  former,  although  they 
have  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  by  fome  Writers. 

The  7th  Sort  is  fomewhat  like  the  6th;  but  the  Stalks 
rife  higher,  the  Leaves  are  much  larger,  and  lhaped 
more  like  thofe  of  the  5  th,  but  are  fpotted  on  their  up¬ 
per  Side  with  great  Numbers  of  dark  green  Spots;  they 
have  a  deep  Border  of  purple  on  their  Edges,  and  fit  clofe 
to  the  Brandies.  T  his  hath  not  yet  flowered  in  England. 
It  is  alfo  a  Native  of  JEthiopia. 

The  8th  Sort  hath  been  of  late  Years  introduced  into 
the  Gardens  in  Holland ,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Elope, 
where  it  grows  naturally.  And  was  fent  me  by  Dr. 
Adrian  Van  Royen.  This  rifes  with  a  fucculent  Stalk 
near  3  Feet  high,  which  divides  into  many  Branches, 
growing  eredf  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oval,  fucculent 
Leaves  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite  ;  they  are  of  a  lively 
green,  and  end  in  Points,  and  half  embrace  the  Stalks 
with  their  Bafe.  This  Sort  hath  not  as  yet  produced 
any  Flowers  in  England.  ■  - 

The  9th  Sort  grows  on  rocky  Places  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Elope ,  from  whence  it  was  firfl;  brought  to  the  Gar¬ 
dens  in  Holland,  and  hath  fince  been  fpread  into  mod 
Parts  of  Europe.  This  hath  a  fhort,  greenifh  fucculent 
Stalk,  which  feldom  rifes  more  than  a  Span  high,  di¬ 
viding  into  fevera!  irregular  Branches,  garniflud  with 
thick,  fucculent  Leaves,  4  Inches  long,  half  an  Inch 
broad,  and  as  much  in  Thicknefs,  having  a  broad  con¬ 
cave  Furrow  on  their  upper  Side,  running  almoft  their 
whole  Length,  and  are  convex  on  their  under  Side,  of 
a  bright  green  with  a  purple  Tip.  The  Foot  Stalks  of 
the  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
and  rife  near  a  Foot  high,  having  here  and  there  an  ob¬ 
long  pointed  Leaf,  growing  on  their  Side.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  Hand  on  lhort  Foot  Stalks,  which  branch  out  from 
the  principal  Stem  ;  thefe  are  yellow,  having  long  Tubes, 
cut  at  the  Top  into  5  Parts,  and  reflexed  backward. 
The  Flowers  of  this  Sort  hang  downward,  and  the  Sta¬ 
mina  are  longer  than  the  Tube  of  the  Flower;  the  re¬ 
flexed  Parts  of  the  Petal  are  tipped  with  purple.  Dr. 
Linnaus  has  fuppofed  this  to  be  the  fame  with  the  5th 
Sort ;  but  whoever  has  feen  both  Plants,  cannot  doubt 
of  their  being  diftindf  Species. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  warm  Parts  of 
Africa,  fo  is  much  more  tender  than  either  of  the  other 
Sorts ;  this  rifes  with  an  upright  Stem  about  k  Foot 
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high,  which  is  jointed  and  fucculent,  garnifhed  with 
broad  Leaves,  deeply  cut  on  'heir  Fdges ;  they  are  of  a 
grayifh  Colour,  placed  oppofue  and  almoft  embrace  the 
Stalks  with  their  Bafe.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers 
arife  trom  the  End  of  the  Branches  which  are  about  fix 
Inches  long,  fuftaining  7  or  8  fmall  Flowers  of  a  deep 
yellow  Colour,  divided  into  4  Parts  almoft  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom.  The  Stamina  of  thefe  Flowers,  are  not  longer 
than  the  fliort  Tube.  This  flowers  at  different  Seafons, 
but  never  produces  any  Seeds  in  England. 

This  Sort  requires  a  warm  Stove  to  preferve  it  through 
the  Winter  in  England ,  nor  fhould  it  be  expofed  abroad 
in  Summer  ;  for  if  it  receives  Wet,  the  Stalks  are  very 
fubjedt  to  rot,  fo  that  it  fhould  conftantly  remain  either 
in  the  Stove,  or  in  Summer  placed  in  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe, 
with  other  tender  fucculent  Plants,  where  it  may  have 
free  Air  in  warm  Weather,  and  be  fereened  from  Cold 
and  Wet ;  but  in  Autumn  it  muff  be  removed  into  the 
Stove,  where  it  fhould  be  kept  in  a  moderate  Tempera¬ 
ture  of  Warmth.  This  is  propagated  by  Cuttings,  taken 
off  in  Summer,  and  planted  in  fmall  Pots,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  ;  when  they  have  taken  Root, ' 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove.  This  Plant  muff: 
have  but  little  Water,  efpecially  in  Winter. 

The  African  Kinds  are  all  of  them  propagated  by  Cut¬ 
tings  in  any  of  the  Summer  Months,  which  fhould  be 
laid  in  a  dry  Place  for  a  Week  or  more  after  they  are  cut 
off,  before  they  are  planted  ;  for  thefe  abound  with  Juice 
through  every  Part  of  the  Plant,  which  will  certainly  rot 
the  Cuttings,  if  they  are  not  fuffered  to  lie  out  of  the 
Ground,  that  the  wounded  Part  may  heal  over,  and  the 
great  Redundancy  of  Sap  evaporate.  The  Soil  in  which 
thefe  Plants  thrive  beft,  is  one  third  frefh  light  Earth  from 
a  Pafture,  one  third  Sand,  and  the  other  third  Part  Lime 
Rubbifh,  and  rotten  Tan,  in  equal  Quantities;  thefe 
fhould  be  well  mixed,  and  laid  in  a  Heap  6  or  8  Months 
before  it  is  ufed  ;  turning  it  over  five  or  fix  times,  that 
the  Parts  may  the  better  incorporate  ;  and  before  it  is 
ufed,  it  will  fee  proper  to  pafs  it  through  a  Screen,  to  fe- 
parate  the  large  Stones,  Clods,  i5c. 

Having  prepared  the  Earth,  and  your  Cuttings  being 
in  fit  Order  for  planting,  you  muft  fill  as  many  Half¬ 
penny  Pots  with  Earth  as  you  have  Cuttings;  then  put 
one  Cutting  in  the  Middle  of  each  Pot  about  two  Inches 
deep  or  more,  according  to  their  Strength;  then  give 
them  a  little  Water  to  fettle  the  Earth  clofe  about  them, 
and  fet  the  Pots  in  a  warm  fhady  Place  for  about  a -Week, 
to  prepare  the  Cuttings  for  putting  forth  Roots;  after 
which  they  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed 
of  Tanners  Bark,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  their  root¬ 
ing  ;  but  obferve  to  give  them  Air,  by  raifing  the  Glaffes 
at  all  Times  when  the  Weather  will  permit;  as  alfo  to 
fhade  the  Glaffes  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day. 

In  about  a  Month  after  planting,  they  will  be  rooted, 
when  you  muft  begin  to  expofe  them  to  the  open  Air  by 
Degrees ;  firft  dravving  the  Pots  out  of  the  Tan,  and  fet- 
ting  them  on  the  Top,  then  raife  the  Glaffes  very  high 
in  the  Day  Time ;  and  in  about  a  Week  after  remove 
the  Pots  into  a  Green-houfe,  and  there  harden  them  for 
another  Week  ;  after  which  they  may  be  expofed  to  the 
open  Air  in  a  well  defended  Place,  obferving  not  to  fet 
thenuin  a  Place  too  much  expofed  to  the  Sun,  until  they 
have  been  inured  to  the  open  Air  fome  Time. 


In  this  Place  the  Plants  may  remain  until  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  October ;  when  you  fliould  remove  them  in’o 
the  Confervatory,  placing  them  as  near  the  Windows  as 
poflible  at  firft,  letting  them  have  as  much  free  open 
Air  as  the  Seafon  will  permit,  by  keeping  the  Windows 
open  whenever  the  Weather  is  good  :  and  now  you  muft 
begin  to  abate  your  Waterings,  giving  it  to  them  fpa- 
ringly  ;  but  you  fhould  not  fuffer  its  Leaves  to  fhrink  for 
Want  of  Moifture,  which  is  another  Extreme  fome  Peo¬ 
ple  run  into  for  Want  of  a  little  Obfervation  ;  and  when 
they  are  fuffered  to  fhrink  for  Want  of  fufficient  Moif¬ 
ture  to  keep  their  Veffels  diftended,  they  are  rendered 
incapable  of  difeharging  this  Moifture  whenever  they  re¬ 
ceive  it  again.  This  Sort  fhould  be  placed  in  a  moderate 
Stove  in  Winter,  nor  muft  it  be  fet  abroad  till  Midfum- 
mer  ;  for  it  is  much  tenderer  than  any  of  the  others. 

The  beft  Method  to  treat  thefe  Plants  is,  to  place  them 
in  an  open,  airy,  dry  Glafs  Cafe,  among  Ficoides’s  and 
African  Houfleeks,  where  they  may  enjoy  as  much  Sun- 
fliine  as  poflible,  and  have  a  free  dry  open  Air ;  for  if 
they  are  placed  in  a  green  Houfe  among  ihrubby  Plants, 
which  perfpire  freely,  it  will  fill  the  Houfe  with  damp 
Air,  which  thefe  fucculent  Plants  are  apt  to  imbibe;  and 
and  thereby  becoming  too  replete  with  Moifture,  often 
call  their  Leaves ;  and  many  Times  their  Branches  alfo 
decay,  and  the  whole  Plant  perifhes. 

COURBARIL.  See  Hymenrea. 

COWSLIP.  See  Primula. 

CRAB-TREE.  See  Malus. 

CRAMBE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  739.  Tourtt.Inf.  R.H, 
21 1.  Tab.  100.  Gr .]  Sea-Cabbage.- 

The  Characters  are, 

7 be  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  4  oval  con¬ 
cave  Leaves  which  fpread  open  ;  the  Flower  hath  4  Petals, 
placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs ,  which  are  large ,  obtufe,  and 
fpread  open  ;  it  hath  fix  Stamina ,  two  of  which  are  the 
Length  of  the  Empalement ,  the  other  four  are  longer,  and 
bifid  at  their  Points  ;  theje  are  terminated  by  fingle  Sum¬ 
mits,  which  branch  into  Threads  on  their  Outfide.  The 
Petals  have  Honey  Glands  on  their  Inftde  longer  than  the 
Stamina.  It  hath  an  oblong  Germen,  but  no  Style,  crowned 
by  a  thick  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  round  dry  Cap- 
fule ,  with  one  Cell,  cnclofmg  one  round’ f  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Crambe  foliis  cauleque  glabris.  PI.  Suec.  570.  Sea 
Cabbage  with  fmooth  Stalks  and  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Crambe  maritima  brafjicte  folio.  Tourn.  Inf.  21 1.  Mari¬ 
time  Cabbage,  with  a  Colcwort  Leaf. 

2.  Crambe  foliis  prof  unde  laciniatis ,  caule  credo,  ra- 
mojo.  Sea  Cabbage  with  Leaves  deeply  cut,  and  an  up¬ 
right,  branching  Stalk. 

3.  Crambe  foliis  fcabris ,  caule  glabro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
671.  Sea  Cabbage  with  rough  Leaves,  and  a  fmooth 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Crambe foliis& foliolis  alternatim pin- 
natifdis.  Prod.  Leyd.  330.  Sea  Cabbage  whofe  Leaves 
and  fmaller  Segments,  are  alternately  pinnatified. 

4.  Crambe  foliis  cauleque  fcabris.  Hort.  Upfal.  193* 
Sea  Cabbage  with  rough  Stalks  and  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Rapifrum  maximum  rotundifolium  monofpermum.  Corn. 
Canad.  Greateft  round  leaved  Baftard  Rape  with  a  fingle 
Seed. 

5.  Crambe  foliis  laciniatis,  laciniis  oppoftis,'integer- 
rimis,  foliis  cauleque  glabris.  Sea  Cabbage  with  cut 
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Leaves,  whole  Jags  are  oppofite  and  entire,  and  fmooth' 
Stalks  and  Leaves.  This  is  the  Rapiflrum  Orientale , 
Acanthi  folio.  Eaftern  Ballard  Rape  with  a  Bear’s  breech 
Leaf. 

The  firll:  Sort  fends  out  many  broad  fmooth  Leaves, 
deeply  jagged  on  their  Sides  in  obtufe  Segments,  of  a 
grayifh  Colour,  fpreading  near  the  Ground;  between 
thefe  arife  a  thick  fmooth  FoGt  Stalk  about  a  Foot  high, 
which  fpreads  out  into  many  Branches,  -which  have  at 
each  Joint  one  Leaf  of  the  fame  Form  of  thofe  below, 
but  mut  h  lefs :  Thefe  Foot  Stalks  fubdivide  again  into 
many  fmaller,  garnifhed  with  white  Flowers  growing  in 
a  loofe  Spike,  compofed  of  four  concave  Petals  placed  in 
Form  of  a  Crofs ;  thefe  are  .fucceeded  by  round  dry  Seed 
Veffels,  about  the  Size  of  large  Peafe,  having  a  fingle 
Seed  in  each.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Autumn.  The  Roots  of  this  Sort  creep  under  Ground, 
whereby  it  propagates  very  fad. 

The  Seeds  of  the  2d  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Peterf- 
burgh  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  fends  out 
feveral  oblong  fmooth  Leaves,  pointed,  and  irregularly 
cut  on  their  Sides,  into  acute  Segments  almod  to  the 
Mid-rib  ;  thefe  are  very  fmooth  and  of  a  Sea-green  Co¬ 
lour  ;  between  thefe  arife  the  Stalk,  which  grows  3  Feet 
high,  garnifhed  below  by  oblong  pointed  Leaves  acutely 
indented  on  their  Edges.  The  Stalks  branch  out  into 
many  fmaller,  and  thefe  fubdivide  again  into  lefs,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  loofe  Spikes  of  white  Flowers  like  thofe  of 
the  firll  Sort,  and  fucceeded  by  Seeds  of  the  fame  Form. 
This  differs  greatly  from  the  fird,  in  the  Shape  of  its 
Leaves,  which  are  longer,  ending  in  Points,  and  the  Seg* 
ments  do  the  fame,  whereas  thofe  of  the  other  are  blunt, 
and  not  half  fo  deeply  cut.  The  Stalks  rife  more  than 
twice  the  Height  of  the  fird,  branch  out  more,  and  the 
Branches  grew  more  eretf.  Thefe  Differences  are  con- 
dant,  where  the  Plants  grow  in  the  fame  Soil; 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Eaji.  This  hath 
a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  many  Leaves  in  the 
Spring,  which  are  alternately  divided  to  the  Mid-rib,  and 
thefe  Divifions  are  again  alternately  cut  on  their  Edges 
into  many  Points,  fo  that  they  have  the  Appearance  of 
winged  Leaves,  and  are  of  a  grayifh  Colour.  The  Stalks 
rife  about  2  Feet  high,  and  divide  into  many  Branches, 
terminated  by  loofe  Panicles  of  fmall  white  Flowers 
placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs,  fucceeded  by  fmall  round 
Capfules,  each  containing  a  fingle  Seed.  This  flowers 
in  'June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen jn  Autumn. 

The  4th  Sort  is  an  annual,  which  grows  naturally  in 
Spain  and  Italy.  This  riles  with  a  very  branching  Stalk 
near  3  Feet  high,  garnifiled  with  roundifh  Heart-fnaped 
Leaves  indented  cn  their  Edges,  Handing  on  long  Foot 
Stalks,  the  Branches  fubdivide  into  many  flender  ones, 
which  end  in  long  loofe  Spikes  of  fmall  white  Flowers, 
fucceeded  by  fmall  round  dry  Seed  Veffels,  which  con¬ 
tain  a  fingle  Seed.  The  Leaves  and  Stalks'  are  rough. 
It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  5th  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root  ;  this  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  Levant,  from  whence  Dr.  T our ne fort  fent 
the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  where  they  fue- 
oeeded,  and  mod  of  the  curious  Gardens  in  Europe  have 
been  fu[  plied  with  it  from  thence.  The  Leaves  of  this 
are  more  than  a  Foot  long,  and  almoft  triangular,  but 
are. deeply  cut  in  on  the  Sides,  into,  oppofite  Segments, 


which  terminate  in  Points.  Thefe  are  fmooth  and  of  a 
Sea-green  Colour,  fpreading  near  the  Ground.  The 
Stalks  rife  more  than  2  Feet  high,  branching  upward  into 
many  fmaller,  which  are  naked  below,  but  end  in  loofe 
Spikes  of  whitifh  yellow  Flowers,  which  are  fmall,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round  Seed  Veffels  inclcfing  a 
fingle  Seed. 

The  firft  of  the  Species  is  found  wild  upon  Sea  Shores 
in  divers  Parts  ot  England  ;  but  particularly  in  Suff'ex  and 
Dorfletfloire  in  great  Plenty,  where  the  Inhabitants  gather 
it  in  Spring  to  eat,  preferring  it  to  any  of  the  Cabbage 
Kind  ;  as  it  generally  grows  upon  the  gravelly  Shore*, 
where  the  Tide  flows  over  it,  the  Inhabitants  obferve 
where  the  Gravel  is  thruil  up  by  the  Shoots  of  this  Plant, 
and  open  the  Gravel,  and  cut  them  before  they  come 
out,  and  are  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  whereby  the 
Shoots  appear  as  if  they  were  blanched  ;  and  when  they 
are  cut  fo  young,  they  are  very  tender  and  fweet ;  but  if 
they  are  fufiered  to  grow  till  they. are  green,  they  be¬ 
come  tough  and  bitter. 

This  Plant  may  be  propagated  in  a  Garden,  by  fowl¬ 
ing  the  Seed,  loon  after  it  is  ripe,  in  a  fandy  or  gfavelly 
Soil,  where  it  will  thrive  exceedingly,  and  increafe  greatly 
by  its  creeping  Roots,  which  will  loon  overfpread  a  large 
Spot  of  Ground,  if  encouraged  ;  but  the  Heads  will  not 
be  fit  to  cut  until  the  Plants  have  had  one  Years  Growth-; 
and  in  order  to  have  it  good,  the  Bed  in  which  the  Plants 
grow,  fhould,  at  Michaelmas,  be  covered  over  with  Sand 
or  Gravel  about  four  or  five  Inches  thick,  which  will 
allow  a  proper  Depth  for  the  Shoots  to  be  cut  before 
they  appear  above  Ground  ;  and  if  this  is  repeated  every 
Autumn,  as  is  pradtifed  in  earthing  Afparagus  Beds,  the 
Plants  will  require  no  other  Culture.  This  may  be  cut 
for  Lie  in  April  and  ’May,  while  it  is  young  ;  but  if  the 
Shoots  are  fullered  to  remain,  they  will' produce  fine  re¬ 
gular  Pleads  of  white  Flowers,  which  appear  very  hand- 
fome,  and  will  perfedt  their  Seeds,'  by  which  they  may 
be  propagated. 

The  other  Sorts  are  only  preferved  in  curious  Gardens 
for  Variety,  but  are  not  of  any  Ufe  or  Beauty.  The 
perennial  Sorts  may  be  propagated  as  the  firll. 

CRANE’s-BiLL.  See  Geranium. 

CR ANIOLA-R IA.  Lin.  Gen.  Martynia.  hloufl. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empale  ment,  'compofed  of 
4  floor  t  narrow  Leaves,  which  fpread  open  with  a  large 
fwoollen  Hood,  cut  longitudinally  on  the  Side.  The  Flower 
hath  one  Petal  which  is  unequal,  having-  a  very  long  nar¬ 
row  Tube,  whofe  Brim  is  divided  into  two  Lips,  the  upper 
being  roundifh  and  entire,  but  the  under  is  divided  into  a, 
Parts,  the  middle  Segment  being  the  largef.  It  hath  4 
Stamina,  two  of  which  are  the  Length  of  the  Tube,  and 
two  are  for  ter  ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  Jingle  Summits  ; 
at  the  Bottom  of  the  'Tube  is  Jituated  an  oval  Germen,  flip- 
porting  a  flender  Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  thick, Stigma. 
The  Germen  becomes  an  oval  leathery.  Fruit,  pointed  at  both 
ends,  opening  with  two  Valves,  inclofng  a  depreffed,  woody 
Nut,  pointed  ct  both  Ends  and  recurved,  having  2  -or  3  Fur¬ 
rows,  fo  as  to  referable  a  Skull,  opening  in  two  Parts. 

The  Species  are-, 

I.  Cranio  lari  A  foliis  cordatis,  angulatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant,  618.  Craniolaria  -with  Heart-flhaped,  Angular 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Martynia  annua ,  vil'hfa ,  &  vifleof:, 
~  aceris 
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ateris  folio,  fiore  alb'o,  tubo  longiffmo.  Houfl.  Mff.  Annual, 
hairy,  vMcous  Martynia ,  with  a  Maple  Leaf,  white 
Flower,  and  very  long  T ube. 

2.  Cranio  lari  a  foliis  lanceolatis ,.  dentatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  618.  Craniolaria  with  Spear-fhaped,  indented 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Gefnera  arborefcens  amplo  fiore  fim- 
briato  maculojo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  27.  Tree  Gejnera 
with  an  ample,  fringed  Flower. 

The  firil  Sort  was  difcovered  in  the  Neighbourhood 
of  Carthagr.na  in  New  Spain.  T  his  is  an  annual  Plant, 
which  riles  with  a  branching  Stalk,  about  two  Feet  high, 
the  Branches  come  out  by  Pairs  oppofite,  which  are  hairy 
and  vifcous  ;  the  Leaves  alio  are  placed  oppofite  upon 
very  long  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  are  of  different  Shapes, 
fome  of  them  are  divided  into  five  Lobes,  others  into 
three,  and  fome  are  almoft  Heart-fhaped,  ending  in 
acute  Points ;  thefe  are  hairy,  and  clammy.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  from  the  Side,  and  alfo  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches,  (landing  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  having  an 
inflated  Sheath  or  Cover,  out  of  which  the  Tube  of  the 
Flower  arifes,  which  is  7  ot  8  Inches  long,  and  very  (len¬ 
der,  but  at  the  Top  is  divided  into  two  Lips,  the  under 
being  large,  and  divided  into  three  broad  Segments,  the 
Middle  being  larger  than  the  other  two  ;  the  upper  Lip 
is  roundifh  and  entire  ;  the  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  ob¬ 
long  Fruit,  having  a  thick  dry  Skin,  which  opens  length¬ 
ways,  inclofing  a  hard,  furrowed  Nut,  with  two  recurved 
Horns.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  whofe  Seeds  muft  be 
fown  on  a  hot  Bed  in  Spring*  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit 
to  remove,  they  (hould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot, 
filled  with  light  trefh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot  Bed,  carefully  (hading  them  from  the  Sun,  till  they 
have  taken  new  Root,  after  which  they  fhould  have  free 
Air  admitted  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Sea- 
fon,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak,  and  treated  as 
other  tender  exotick  Plants,  being  too  tender  to  thrive  in 
the  open  Air  in  England ,  fo  that  when  they  are  grown 
too  large  to  remain  under  the  Frames,  they  fhould  be 
removed  into  the  Bark  Stove,  and  plunged  in  the  Tan 
Bed,  where  they  will  flower  in  July ,  and  with  good 
Management  often  perfect  Seeds  in  Autumn.  But  the 
Seeds  of  this  Plant  fhould  remain  on  till  they  drop,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  grow  ;  for  the  outer  Covers  of  thefe 
Seeds  fplit  open  and  drop  off,  like  thofe  of  the  Almond,  4 
before  the  Seeds  are  fully  ripened. 

The  2d  Sort  grows, naturally  at  the  Havannah,  and  in 
other  Iflands  in  America.  This  rifcs  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk 
10  or  1  2  Feet,  dividing  upward  into  a  tew  Branches  gar- 
nilhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  cut  on  their  Edges, 
thefe  are  foft  and  hairy.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  growing  feveral  together 
on  the  fame  Foot  Stalk,  they  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  Foxglove  of  a  greenifh  yellow  Colour,  with  brown 
Spots  on  the  Infide  ;  the  Flowers  have  a  fwelling  Tube 
which  is  recurved,  and  the  Brim  is  (lightly  divided  into 
five  unequal  Segments.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  but  are 
not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mud:  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  Countries  where  it  grows  naturally,  and 
(hould  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  in  Spring  ;  when  the  Plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  (hould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall 
Pot,  rolled  with  light  Kitchen  Garden  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  fre(h  hot  Bed,  where  they  muft  be  (haded  from 


the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  frefh  Root,  then  they  muft 
have  Air  admitted  according  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Sea- 
fon,  and  frequently  watered  during  the  Heat  of  Summer. 
In  Autumn  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Bark  Stove, 
and  plunged  in  the  Tan  Bed  *,  during  the  Winter  Seafoh, 
they  fhould  not  have  much  "Water,  and  may  be  treated 
as  other  tender  Plants  from  thofe  Countries.  The  Plants 
feldom  flower  in  England  till  the  third  Year,  and  as  they 
do  not  produce  Seeds  her?,  it  is  with  difficulty  the  Sort 
is  preferved  in  the  European  Gardens,  as  there  is  no 
other  Method  of  propagating  them  but  by  Seeds. 

CRASSULA.  Dillen.  Hort.  Elth.  114.  Lin.  Gen; 
Plant.  352.  Lefler  Orpine  or  Live  ever.  This  Name 
was  formerly  applied  to  the  Anacampferos  or  Orpine. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  five  leaved  Empalement ;  the  Corolla 
conftjls  oj  5  narrow  Petals ,  joined  at  their  Bafe,  but  re~ 
Jlexed ,  and  fpread  open ,  at  the  Brim  :  In  the  Bottom  of  the 
Tube  are  fituated  5  NeCiaria ,  and  there  are  5  Stamina  fi- 
tuated  round  thefe ,  which  arife  from  the  Bottom  of  the 
Tube,  and  extend  to  the  Brim.  At  the  Bottom  of  the  Tube 
are  placed  5  oblong ,  pointed  Germina  ;  thefe  become  five 
Capfules,  opening  lengthways,  and  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Crassula  foliis  planis  cartilagineo-ciliatis,  baft 
cvnnato  vaginantibus.  Pir.  Cliff.  2 6.  Lefler  Orpine,  with 
plain  Leaves,  having  ftiff  Edges  fet  with  filver  Hairs, 
and  their  Bafe  furrounding  the  Stalk  like  Sheaths.  This 
is  the  Cotyledon  Africana  frutefcens ,  fiore  umbcllato  Cocci- 
neo.  Com.  rar.  24.  Shrubby  African  Navelwort,  with 
Umbels  of  fcarlet  Flowers. 

2.  Crassula  foliis  lanceolato-fubulatis fejfilibus  conna - 
tis,  canaliculatis  ;  fubtus  convexis.  Hort.  Cliff.  1 1 6.  Lef- 
fer  Orpine  with  Spear-fhaped,  awl-fafhioned  Leaves  fur¬ 
rounding  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe,  channeled  on  their 
upper  Side,  and  convex  on  their  under.  This  is  the 
Craffida  altijfima  perfoliata.  Dill.  Hort.  Elth.  114.  Tailed 
CraJJula  with  perfoliate  Leaves. 

3.  Crassula  foliis  oppofttis,  obtufe  ovatis,  integerri- 
mis,  bine  angufiioribus.  Hort.  Cliff.  496.  Leffer  Orpine 
with  oval,  blunt  Leaves,  placed  oppofite,  which  are  en¬ 
tire,  and  narrow  at  their  Bafe.  This  is  the  Craffula 
Anacampferotis folio.  Hort.  Elth.  115.  Tab.  6 5.  Craffula 
with  an  Orpine  Leaf. 

4.  Crassula  foliis  oppofitis,  oblongis,  planiuf culls , 
difiindis ,  ciliatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  496.  Lefler  Orpine  with 
oblong,  plain  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  are  bordered 
with  filver  Hairs. 

5.  Crassula  foliis  oppofitis,  patentibus,  fcabris.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  283.  Lefler  Orpine,  with  rough,  fpreading 
Leaves  growing  oppofite.  This  is  the  Cotyledon  Afri¬ 
cana  frutefcens,  foliis  afperis,  angvflis,  acuminatis,  fiore 
virefcente.  Mart.  Cent.  24.  Shrubby  African  Navel- 
wort,  with  narrow,  rough,  pointed  Leaves,  and  a 
greenifh  Flower. 

6.  Crassula  foliis  fubulatis,  radicatis,  caulc  nudo. 
Hort.  Cliff.  1 1 6.  Lefler  Orpine  with  Awl-fhaped  Leaves, 
which  put  out  Roots,  and  a  naked  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Craffula  Cecfpof a  longifolia.  Hort.  Elth.  1 1 6.  Tab.  98. 
Craffula  with  a  long  Onion  Leaf. 

7.  Crassula  caule  flaccido,  foliis  connatis,  cord  at  is, 
fucculentibus,  floribus  confertis  ter  minalibus.  Lefler  Or- 
pipe  with  a  weak  Stalk  growing  through  the  Leaves, 
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-which  are  Heart-fhaped,  and  fucculent,  and  Flowers 
growing  in  Clufters  at  the  End  of  the  Bl  anches. 

8.  Crassula  foliis  longisy  teretibus ,  alternis ,  caule 
fruticofoy  ramofo.  Leffer  Orpine  with  long,  taper  Leaves, 
placed  alternate,  and  a  branching,  fhrubby  Stalk. 

9.  Crassula  caule flaccido,  prolifero ,  determinate- foli- 
cfoy  foliis  patent  iff] jjiisy  imbricatis.  llort.  Cliff.  49  6.  Lef¬ 
fer  Orpine  with  a  proliferous,  weak  Stalk,  which  is  leafy, 
and  Leaves  placed  in  the  Manner  of  Tiles,  and  fpreading 
open.  This  is  the  Sediitn  Afrum, fax  at  He,  foliis  fedi  vul¬ 
garis  y  in  rofam  verb  Compofitis.  Boerb.  Ind.  Alt.  1.  287. 
African  Rock  HouOeek,  with  Leaves  like  the  common, 
and  fpreading  like  a  Role. 

10.  Crassula  caule  ftaccido  repente,  foliis  oppof.tis 
Lin.  Ip.  Pi.  283.  Leffer  Orpine  with  a  weak,  creep¬ 
ing  Stalk,  and  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  a  fnrubby, 
fucculent  Stalk.  Craffula  portulaccs  facie  repens.  Llort. 
Eltb.  Creeping  Craffula  with  the  Appearance  of  Purflane. 

11.  Crassula  foliis  obverfe-ovatis,  oppoftis,  caule fru- 
ticofoy  fucculento.  Leffer  Orpine  with  obverfe,  oval 
Leaves,  placed  oppofite.  This  is  the  Craffula  portulaca 
facie  arborefeens.  Hort.  Eltb.  120.  Tab.  go.  Tree-like 
Craffula  with  the  Appearance  of  Purflane. 

The  1  ft  Sort  hath  a  round. reddifh  Stalk,  jointed,  riling 
about  3  Feet  high,  which  divides  upward  into  many  ir¬ 
regular  Branches ;  thefc  are  garnifhed  with  oblong,  plain 
Leaves  placed  oppofite,  having  a  griftly  Border,  fet  with 
final  1  fit ver  Hairs;  and  clofely  embrace  the  Stalks  with 
their  Bafe,  and  form  a  Sort  of  Sheath  or  Cover  to  it. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End. of  the  Branches, 
in  clofe  Umbels,  fitting  very  clofe  to  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  thefe  are  Funnel-ihaped,  having  pretty  long 
Tubes  cut  at  the  Top  into  five  Parts  which  ipread  open  ; 
ihefe  are  of  a.  fine  fcarlet  Colour  and  ftand  eredl  ;  they 
ufually  flower  in  July  or  Augttfl,  but  never  produce  any 
Seeds  in  England.  This  is  propagated  by  Cuttings  du¬ 
ring  any  of  the  Summer  Months ;  thefe  fhould  be  taken 
off  about  a  Week  before  they  are  planted,  and  layed  in 
a  dry  Place  that  the  wounded  Part  may  healover  ;  then 
they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with 
light  fandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed, 
giving  them  but  little  Water ;  in  about  fix  Weeks  thefe 
will  have  put  out  Roots,  and  begin  to  grow,  when  they 
fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  Air  admitted  to  them,  and 
muft  be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air,  into 
which  they  fhould  be  removed,  placing  them  in  a  Shel¬ 
tered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  Autumn  ;• 
when  they  muft  be  removed  into  a  dry  airy  GlafsCafc,. 
where  they  may  enjoy  the  Sun  as  much. as  pofiible,  and 
be  fereened  from  the  Wet  and  Cold.  In  warm  dry  Wea¬ 
ther  during  the  Summer  Months  while  they  are  abroad, 
ihefe  Plants  fhould  be  gently  watered  2  or  3  times  a 
Week,  but  in  Winter  they  fhould  have  very  little  Wa¬ 
ter,  left  it  rot  their  Sterns.  They  require  no  artificial 
Heat  in  Winter,  but  muft  be  fecured  from  Froft  and 
Wet. 

The  2d  Sort  will  rife  with  an  upright  Stalk,  10  or  12 
Feet  high,  if  not  broken  or  injured,  but  it  will  require 
Support ;  for  the  Stalks  being  flender,  and  the  Leaves 
very  weighty  they  are  very  fubject  to  break,  if  expofed 
to  the  Wind.  The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  about  3 
Inches  long,  they  are  hollowed  on  the  upper  Side,  and 
have  a  convex  Ridge  on  their  lower,  and  are  placed  op- 
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pofite,  furrounding  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe,  and  thefe- 
alternately  crofs  each  other.  They  are  very  thick,  fuc- 
culent,  and  of  a  pale  green  Colour,  ending  in  acute 
Points ;  at  the  'Pop  of  the  Stalk  the  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  large  Clufters  ;  thefe  are  of  a  whitifli  herba¬ 
ceous  Colour,  having  fhort  Tubes,  which  are  cut  into  3 
Parts  at  the  Brim,  which  fpread  open.  The  Stalk  which, 
fuftains  the  Flowers  is  pretty  thick  and  fucculent,  gene¬ 
rally  turning  firft  downward,  and  then  upward  again,  al- 
moft  in  the  Form  of  a  Syphon.  It  flowers  in  July ,  but 
doth  not  produce  Seeds  here.  This  Sort  is  propagated 
by  Cuttings  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  firft,  and  the 
Plants  require  the  fame  Treatment. 

The  3d  Sort  rifes  with  a  weak  fucculent  Stalk  about  2 
Feet  high,  fending  out  many  irregular  Branches,  gar- 
nifhed  with  oblong,  oval,  thick  Leaves,  plain  on  their 
upper  Side,  but  convex  below,  of  a  deep  green,  and  their 
Borders  fet  with  a  few  fiivery  Hairs.  The  Flower  Stalk 
rifes  from  the  Top  of  the  Branches,  and  is  from  4  to  6 
Inches  long,  putting  out  feveral  Side  Branches,  which 
grow  eredt ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  large  Clufters  of 
fmall  greenifh  Flowers  in  June  and  July, 

This  is  propagated  by  Cuttings  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
the  two  former,  but  being  more  hardy,  fhould  not  be  fo 
tenderly  treated  ;  for  if  the  Cuttings  of  this  are  planted 
in  a  Border  of  light  Earth,  they  will  put  out  Roots,  and 
may  afterward  be  taken  up  and  potted. 

The  5th  Sort  hath  a  very  weak  fucculent  Stalk,  about 
a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  dividing  upward  into  fmall 
Branches,  garniftied  with  thin  rough  Leaves,  which  are 
fiat,  near  2  Inches  long,  and  a  Quarter  broad  at  their 
Bafe,  gradually  narrowing  to  a  Point ;  thefe  are  rough, 
placed  oppofite,  and  embrace  the  Stalks  wiih  1  heir  Bale. 
The  Flowers  come  out  in  fmall  Clufters  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches ;  thefe  are  fmall,  and  of  an  herbaceous 
Colour,  fo  make  no  Figure;  they  appear  in  June  and 
July.  This  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which  may 
be  treated  as  the  4th  Sort. 

The  6th  Sort  never  rifes  with  a  Stalk,  but  the  Leaves 
come  out  clofe  to  the  Ground,  forming  a  Sort  of  Head, 
thefe  are  taper  and  fucculent,  ending  in  Points,  and  fre¬ 
quently  put  out  Roots ;  out  of  the  Center  of  thefe  arife. 
the  Flower  Stalk,  which  grows  about  fix  Inches  high, 
and  branches  into  two  or  three  Parts  upward,  each  being 
terminated  by  Clufters  of  greenifh  F lowers,  which  make 
no  great  Appearance.  It  flowers  in  May}  and  fometimes- 
again  in  the  latter  Part  of  Summer. 

This  is  propagated  by  taking  off  the  Heads,  or  Side 
Offsets,  which  fhould  be  laid  to  dry  3  or  4  Days  before 
they  are  planted,  then  they  may  be  treated  as  the  other 
hardier  Sorts  before-mentioned. 

The  7  th  Sort  hath  been  lately  brought  to  Holland , 
from  the  Cape  op  Good  Hope ;  it  was  fent  me  by  Dr.  Van 
Royen  ;  this  hath  very  flender  Stalks,  which  are  reddifh,. 
and  full  of  Joints ;  thefe  trail  upon  the  Ground,  unlefs  . 
fupported,,  and  are  clofely  garniftied  with  thick,  fuccu- 
letit,..  Heart  fhaped  Leaves,  placed  oppofite,  which  are 
clofely  joined  at  their  Bafe,  fo  that  the  Stalks  run  through 
them;  they  are  of  a  grayifh  Colour  ;  the  Stalks  are  di¬ 
vided,  and  grow  about  8  or  9  Inches  long,  terminated 
by  Clufters  of  fmall  white  Flowers,  fitting  very  clofe  to 
the  Top  of  the  Stalks ;  theie  appear  in  Spring,  anti  alfo 
again  in  the  latter  Part  of  Summer.  It  is  propagated  by 

Cuttings,; 
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Cuttings,  as  the  other  hardier  Sorts,  and  may  be  treated 
inthe  fame  Way. 

The  8  th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Leyden,  by  the  fame 
Gentleman  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  4  or  5  Feet 
high,  dividing  into  many  Branches,  which  at  firft  are  taper 
and  fucculent,  but  by  Age  become  ligneous;  thefe  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  very  flender,  taper,  fucculent  Leaves,  near 
3  Inches  long,  and  are  flaccid,  generally  turning  down¬ 
ward,  efpecially  in  Winter,  when  they  are  in  the  Houfe ; 
bur  as  it  hath  not  as  yet  flowered  here,  I  can  give  no  far¬ 
ther  Defcription  of  it.  This  is  equally  hardy  with  the 
former  Sorts,  and  takes  eafily  from  Cuttings,  fo  may 
be  treated  in  the  fame  Way. 

The  9th  Sort  is  a  low  Plant,  with  the  Appearance 
of  Houfleek,  having  open  fpreading  Heads,  which  grow 
on  the  Ends  of  very  llender  trailing  Stalks,  which  are 
produced  in  Plenty  on  every  Side  the  Parent  Plant,  like 
the  childing  Marigold.  The  Flower  Stalks  arife  from 
the  Center  of  thefe  Heads,  which  are  naked,  about  4 
Inches  long,  and  are  terminated  by  clofe  Clutters  of 
herbaceous  Flowers,  which  appear  in  different  Seafons- 
of  the  Year.  This  Plant  propagates  very  faft  by  the 
Side  Heads,  which  come  out  from  the  Parent  Plant,, 
which  frequently  put  out  Roots  as  they  trail  on  the 
Ground,  fo  may  be  taken  off,  and  potted,  during  any  of 
the  Summer  Months ;  this  is  equally  hardy  with  the  for¬ 
mer  Sorts,  fo  the  Plants  may  be  treated  in  the  fame 
Way. 

The  10th  Sort  hath  very  flender,  trailing,  fucculent 
Stalks,  of  a  reddilh  Colour,  which  put  out  Roots  at  the 
Joints  as  they  lie  upon  the  Ground,.  The  Stalks  and: 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  have  the  Appearance  of  Purflane, 
but  trail  on  the  Ground  like  duckweed.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  in  fmall  Clufters  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches;  they  are  white,  with  a  Blufh  of  purple  at 
their  Brim  ;  they  appear  in  Summer  at  different  Times,, 
and  are  often  fucceeded  by  Seeds..  This  Sort  is  eafily 
propagated  by  its  trailing  Branches.,  and  the. Plants  re^ 
quire  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  other  hardy  Sorts. 

The  1 1  th  Sort  rifes- with  a  very-thick  flrong  facculent 
Stalk,  3  Feet  high,  fending  out  Branches  on  every  Side, 
fo  as  to  form  a  Kind  of  Pyramid,  the  lower  Branches 
being  extended  to  a  great  Length,  and  the  other  dimi- 
nifhing  gradually  to  the  Top  ;  thefe  are  of  a  . red,  or  a 
purplifh  Colour,  and  very  fucculent  ;  they  are  garniftied 
with  round  fh  fucculent  Leaves,  very  like  thole  of  Purf- 
lane,  from  whence  the  Gardeners  have  titled  it  the  Puri- 
lane  Tree.. 

This  Sort  hath  not  flowered  in  England ,  though  it  has- 
been  many  Years  in  the  Gardens,  fo  that  we  are  not  (ure 
if  it  is  properly  ranged  in  this  Genus,  but  from  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  it  feems  nearly  allied  to  fome  of  the  other  Spe¬ 
cies,  on  which  Account  Dr.  Dillenius  has  placed  it  here. 

It  is  propagated  with  great  Facility  by  Cuttings, 
planted  during  any  of  the  Summer  Months ;  thefe  flvouid 
be  laid  to  dry  for  fome  Days  before  they  are  planted,  that 
the  wounded  Part  may  be  healed  over,  otherwife  they 
will  rot.  This  Sort  is  fomewhat  tenderer  than  the  four 
Sorts  laft  mentioned,  fo  mull  be  placed  in  a  warm  .Gla-fs*. 
Cafe  in  Winter,  where  it  may  enjoy  the  full  Sun,  and 
fhould  have  very  little  Water  during  that  Seafon  ;  in 
Sumftier  the  Plants  fhould  be  placed  abroad  in  a  flickered 
Situation,  and  in  warm  Weather  refreflied  with  Water 


twice  a  Week,  but  as  the  Stalks  are  very  fucculent,  too 
much  Wet  at  any  Seafon  is  very  hurtful  to  them. 

All  the  hardy  Sorts  of  Crajfula,  may  be  treated  as  the 
Ficoides,  and  other  hardier  Kinds  of  fucculent  Plants,  with 
'  this  Difference  only,  not  to  give  them  fo  much  Water, 
but  the  ill,  2d,  and  1 1  th  Sorts  require  a  warm  dry  Glaf$ 
Cafe  in  Winter,  and  raufl  not  be  fo  long  expofed  abroad 
in  Summer,  as  the  other  Species,  and  fhould  have  but 
little  Water,  efpecially  in  Winter. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  raofl  curious  Gardens 
for  Variety,  which  conflffs  more  in  the  Appearance  of 
the  Plants,  than  in  the  Beauty  of  their  Flowers,  except 
the  1  ft  Sort,  whofe  Flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  Scarlet,, 
and  grow  in  clofe  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
fo  that  when  feveral  of  the  Branches  are  garniftied  with 
Flowers  at  the  fame  Time,  they  make  a  fine  Appearance, 
and  thefe  Flowers  continue  in  Beauty  a  long  Time  ;  but 
the  Flowers  of  the  other  Sorts  are  fmall,  and  mod  of 
them  are  of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  fo  make  no  Figure. 

CRAT/EGUS.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  633.  Lin.  Gen . 
Slant.  547.  The  Wild  Service. 

The  Characters  are,, 

The  Flouuer  hath  a  permanent  Empale  merit  of  one  Leaf 
cut  into  5  concave  Segments ,  which  fpread  open.  It  bath  5 
roundijh  concave  Petals,  infer  ted  into  the  Empalement,  and 
many  Stamina,  terminated  hy  roundijh  Summits,  which 
are  alfo  inferted  in  the  Empalement.  The  Germen  is  fttu- 
ated  under  the  Flower,  fupporting  2  fender  Styles ,  crowned 
by  roundijh  Stigmas.  The  Germen  becomes  an  oval ,  or 
roundijh  umbilicated  Berry,  inclofmg  two  oblong  hard  Seeds . 

The  Species  are, . 

F;  CraTtegus  foiiis  ovaiis  ihaequaliter  jerratis,  fub- 
tus  t  omen  toff's.  Hort.  Cliff.  187. .  Wild  Service  with  oval 
Leaves  unequally  fawed,  and  woolly  on  their  under  Side, 
commonly  called  Aria  Theophrafi ,  and  in  fome  Coun¬ 
tries  the  white  Beam,  or  white  Leaf  Tree. 

2.  C  R  A  T  iE  G  u  s  foiiis  cordati  s  Jeptanguiis,  lobis  inf  mis 
divaricatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  476.  Wild  Service  with 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  having  feven  Angles,  whole  lower 
Lobes  Ipread  afunder.  This  is  the  Scrbus  Torminalis. 
Cam.  Epit.  162.  Wild,  or  Maple-leaved  Service. 

3.  Crataegus  foiiis  oblongc-ovaiis  Jcrratis,  uirinque 
virentibus.  Wild  Service  with  oblong,  oval,  fawed 
Leaves,  which  are  green  on  both  Sides. 

q,  Crat-jegus  foiiis  cblongo-cvatis,  crenatis,fultus  ar~ 
genteis.  Wild  Service  with  oblong,  oval,  crenated  Leaves, 
which  are  whiteon  their  under  Side.  This  is  the  Cratagus 
Virginiana  foiiis  arbuti.-  Tourn.  In  ft.  R.  II.  63  3.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Cratcegus ,  or  wild  Service  with  an  Arbutus  Leah 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  ■  naturally  on  the  chalky  Hills  of 
Kent,  Surry,  Suffer,  and  other  Parts  of  England,  and 
grows  to  the  Height  of  30  or  40  Feet,  with  a  large 
Trunk  dividing  upward  into  many  Branches;  the  young 
Shoots  have  a  brown  Bark,  covered  over  with  a  meally 
Down ;  thefe  are  garniftied  with  oval  Leaves  between  2 
and  3  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle,  of  a  light  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  very  white 
on  their  under,  having  many  prominent  tranfverfe  Veins, 
running  from  the  Mid-rib  to  the  Border,  where  they  are 
unequally  fawed,  fome  of  the  Indentures  being  much 
deeper,  and  the  Segments  broader  than  others.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Ends  of  the  Branches  in 
Bunches,  their  Foot  Stalks  being  meally,  as  are  alfo  the 
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F.mpalements  of  the  Flowers,  which  are  cut  into  <  ob- 
tufe  Segments,  and  refiexed.  The  ’.'lowers  have  5  fhort 
Petals,  which  fpread  open,  and  are  like  thofe  of  the 
Pear  Tree,  having  a  great  Number  of  Stamina  of  the 
fame  Length  with  the  Petals,  terminated  by  oval  Sum¬ 
mits.  1  he  Germen,  which  is  fi mated  below  the 
Flowers,  becomes  an  oval  Fruit,  crowned  with  the 
Empalement  of  the  Flower,  having  one  Cell,  in  which 
is  inclofed  3  or  4  Seeds.  It  Sowers  in  May,  and  the  Fruit 
ripens  in  Autumn. 

This  Tree  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  Town  foon  after  they  are  ripe;  for  if  they  are  kept 
out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  they  remain  at  leafl  one 
Year  in  the  Ground,  before  the  Plants  appear,  fo  that 
the  Fruit  fhould  be  buried  in  the  Ground,  as  is  pra&iled 
with  common  Haws,  Holly  Berries,  and  other  hard 
Seeds  which  do  not  come  up  the  fame  Year  ;  and  when 
the  Plants  come  up,  they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  Haws,  but  they  fhould  by  no  Means  be 
headed,  or  cut  down ;  when  thefe  Plants  are  on  a  poor 
chalky  Soil,  they  make  great  Progrefs,  and  the  Wood 
is  very  white  and  hard,  fo  has  been  often  ufed  for  mak¬ 
ing  Cogs  for  Mills,  and  many  other  Purpofes  where  hard 
tough  Timber  is  wanted. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Layers  as  the  Lime  Tree 
and  Elm,  but  thefe  fhould  be  laid  in  the  young  Wood, 
and  they  are  two  Years  before  they  have  fufficient  Roots 
to  tranfplant.  I  have  alfo  raifed  a  few  Plants  from  Cut¬ 
tings,  which  were  planted  in  Autumn,  in  a  fhady  Bor¬ 
der,  but  there  was  not  more  than  one  eighth  Part  of  the 
Cuttings  which  fucceeded,  therefore  I  would  recommend 
raffing  them  from  Seeds,  for  the  Trees  fo  raifed  grow 
much  larger  and  ftraiter  than  thofe  raifed  either  from 
Layers,  or  Cuttings. 

The  Tree  will  take  by  grafting,  or  budding  on  Pear 
Stocks  very  well,  and  Pears  will  take  by  grafting  upon 
thefe  Trees,  fo  that  there  is  a  nearer  Affinity  between 
the  Cratcegus  and  Pear,  than  there  is  between  either  of 
thefe  and  the  Mefpilus  ;  for  although  both  thefe  will 
lometimes  take  upon  the  Mefpilus ,  yet  neither  of  them 
thrive  fo  well,  or  lad:  fo  long,  when  grafted,  or  budded 
upon  thofe  Stocks,  as  they  do  upon  each  other ;  there¬ 
fore  Tournefort,  who  has  joined  the  Crataegus  in  his 
Sedition,  with  the  Pear  and  Quince,  has  come  nearer  to 
the  natural  Divifion  of  their  Genera,  than  thofe  who 
have  joined  the  Cratagus  to  the  Mefpilus. 

There  is  another  Species  of  this  Tree,  which  grows 
naturally  about  Verona ,  from  whence  I  have  received 
dried  Samples,  but  they  were  without  Flower  and  Fruit, 
and  came  over  by  the  fame  Title  as  the  former,  for  as 
there  is  no  other  growing  in  that  Neighbourhood,  fo 
they  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  the  common  Sort;  but  if 
that  is  the  Aria  of  Theophrafus,  thofe  Trees  which  grow 
in  England  are  not,  for  the  Leaves  of  the  Sort  from  Ve¬ 
rona  are  Spear-ffiaped,  above  an  Inch  long,  and  not  fo 
broad  by  an  Inch  as  thofe  of  the  Englijb ,  and  the  Nerves 
on  the  under  Side  are  purplifh,  the  Leaves  terminating  in 
acute  Points,  fo  I  make  no  Doubt  of  its  being  a  different 
Species,  but  as  I  have  not  feen  the  growing  Tree,  fo  I 
would  not  enumerate  it  till  I  had  been  better  informed. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  chiefly  found  on~flrong  Soils  ;  it  formerly 
grew  in  great  Plenty  in  Cane  Wood,  near  Hamfread ,  and 


lately  there  was  fome  young  Trees  growing  in  Bijbopi 
Wood ,  near  the  fame  Place;  this  riles  40  or  50  Feet 
high,  with  a  large  Trunk,  fpreading  at  the  Top  into 
many  Bran  hes,  fo  as  to  form  a  large  Head.  The 
young  Branches  are  covered  with  a  purplifh  Bark,  co¬ 
vered  wirh  white  Spots,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves 
placed  alternately,  handing  on  pretty  long  P'oot  Stalks  ; 
thefe  are  cut  into  many  acute  Angles,  like  thofe  of  the 
Maple  Tree  ;  they  are  near  4  Inches  long,  and  3  broad 
in  the  Middle,  having  feverai  fmaller  Indentures  toward 
the  Top  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  green  on  their  upper  Side, 
but  a  little  woolly  on  their  under.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  large  Bunches  toward  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  they  are  white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
Pear  Tree,  but  fmaller,  and  (land  upon  longer  Foot 
Stalks ;  thefe  appear  in  May ,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
roundifh  compreffed  Fruit,  which  are  draped  like  large 
Haws,  and  ripen  late  in  Autumn,  when  they  are  brown, 
and  if  kept  till  they  are  foft,  in  the  lame  Way  as  Medlars, 
have  an  agreeable  acid  Flavour.  The  Fruit  of  this 
Tree  is  fold  in  the  London  Markets  in  Autumn.  The 
Wood  is  hard,  very  white,  and  ufeful  for  many  Pur¬ 
pofes,  but  particularly  to  tire  Millwrights.  It  may 
be  propagated  as  the  former  Sort,  but  requires  a  ffrong 
Soil. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  Mount  Baldus,  from 
whence  I  received  it,  and  on  other  mountainous  Parts  of 
Italy  ;  this  rifes  with  a  woody  Trunk,  about  20  Feet 
high,  dividing  into  many  Branches,  covered  with  a  purp¬ 
lifh  fpotted  Bark,  and  clofely  garnifhed  with  oblong 
fawed  Leaves,  Handing  alternate  on  very  fhort  Foot 
Stalks;  they  are  about  3  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a 
Half  broad,  in  the  broadeft  Part,  leffening  toward  both 
Ends;  they  are  ffightly  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  are 
of  a  deep  green  on  both  Sides.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  in  fmall  Bunches, 
which  have  rarely  more  than  4  or  5  in  each  ;  they  are 
white,  and  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the.  former  Sorts  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Fruit  about  the  Size  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Haw,  which  is  of  a  dark  brown  Colour  when  ripe. 
It  flowers  in  May,  and  the  Fruit  ripens  in  Autumn. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  as  the  firfl,  but  re¬ 
quires  a  flrong  deep  Soil,  othe-rwiie  it  will  not  thrive. 
It  is  very  hardy  in  refpeCl  to  Cold,  but  at  prefent  is  very 
rare  in  England. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  mod  Farts  of  North 
America  ;  this  feldom  rifes  more  than  5  or  6  Feet  high, 
it  hath  generally  many  fhrubby  Stalks  riling  from  the 
fame  Root,  which  put  out  fmall  Branches  on  every  Side ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  placed  alternate,  Hand¬ 
ing  on  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  about  two 
Inches  long,  and  one  broad,  ending  in  a  Point,  are  flightly 
indented  on  their  Edges,  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper 
Side,  and  a  little  woolly  on  their  under,  of  a  yellowifh 
white  Colour  ;  thefe  Leaves  in  Autumn  change  to  purple 
fome  Time  before  they  fall  off.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fmall  Bunches  at  the  End,  and  alfo  from  the 
Side  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  former  Sorts,  but  the  Petals  are  nar¬ 
rower  ;  thefe  appear  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
Fruit,  fhaped  like  the  common  Haw,  which  turn  red  in 
Autumn,  and  when  fully  ripe' are  of  a  dark  browfi  Co¬ 
lour  ;  thefe  frequently  ripen  here. 
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This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  Town  in  Autumn,  as  hath  been  dire&ed  tor  the  firffc 
Sort  ;  but  as  thefe  Seeds  are  frequently  brought  from 
America,  and  do  not  arrive  here  till  Spring,  fo  they 
fhould  be  Town  in  Pots,  which  may  be  plunged  into  the 
Ground  in  a  fhady  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till 
Autumn,  when  they  lhould  be  removed  and  plunged  in¬ 
to  an  old  Tan  Bed,  under  a  Frame,  where  they  may  be 
expofed  to  the  open  Air  in  mild  Weather,  and  flickered 
from  hard  Frofl,  In  the  Spring  following  the  Plants  will 
come  up,  which  fhould  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open 
Air,  and  the  following  Summer  the  Pots  may  be  again 
plunged  into  the  Ground,  to  prevent  the  Earth  from 
drying  too  fall  ;  and  in  very  dry  Weather  they  fhould 
be  twice  a  Week  refreflied  with  Water,  and  kept  clean 
from  Weeds;  if  thefe  Pots  are  in  Autumn  plunged  again 
into  an  old  Bed  of  'Fan  in  a  Frame,  it  will  prevent  the 
Plants  being  injured  by  Frofl:,  which,  while  they  are  very 
young,  will  frequently  kill  their  upper  Part,  though 
when  they  are  become  more  ligneous,  they  will  refill 
the  greateft  Cold  of  our  Winters ;  thefe  Plants  fhould 
be  planted  out  early  in  the  Spring,  before  they  fhoot, 
into  a  Nurfery  Bed,  where  they  may  grow  a  Year  or 
two  to  get  Strength,  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted 
where  they  are  to  remain.  If  thefe  Plants  are  planted 
in  a  moifl  light  Soil,  their  Roots  will  extend  to  a  conli- 
derabie  Diflance,  and  put  up  many  Shoots,  which  may 
be  taken  off  in  the  Spring,  and  thereby  may  be  increafed  ; 
this  will  alfo  take  if  grafted  on  the  Pear,  and  if  the  young 
Branches  are  laid  down,  they  will  take  Root,  fo  they 
may  be  propagated  either  Way.. 

This  is  generally  planted  among  flowering  Shrubs  of 
the  fame  Growth,  where  it  will  add  to  the  Variety. 

CRATEVA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  528.  * Tapia  Phan.  Nov. 
Gen.  22.  Tab.  21.  Gariick  Pear. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  oj  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  cut  at  the 
Top  into  4  oval  Segments,  which  fprcad  open.  The  Flower 
hath  4  oval  Petals,  which  are  narrow  at  their  Bafe,  and 
broad  at  the  Top  It  bath  many  briflly  Stamina,  which  are 
longer  than  the  Petals,  terminated  by' oblong  erect  Summits. 
Jt  hath  a  long  incurved  Style,  upon  which  fits  the  oval  Gcr- 
tnen,  crowned  by  the  Stigma  fitting  cloje  on  tk  Top.  7 be 
Germen  becomes  a  large  fie  [by  globular  Fruit  wieb  one  Cell, 
including  many  Kidn ey -fv aped  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Crateva  ine rmis.  Flor.Zeyl.  2it.  Smooth' Cra- 
teva,  or  Gariick  Pear.  This  is  the  Tapia  arborea  tri- 
pbylla.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  22.  Three  leaved  Tapia  Tree. 

2.  Crateva  fpinofa.  Flor.Zeyl.  212.  Prickly  Crateva. 
Tins  is  the  Cucurbitifera  tri folia  fpinofa  medica,  fruStu 
pulpa  Cydonil  asmula.  Piuk.  Aim.  125.  Prickly  three  leaved 
Calabaih  Tree  with  a  Pulp  like  a  Quince. 

The  firfl  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies*  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  Fruit  from  Jamaica,  where  it  grows  in  great 
Plenty.  This  Tree  hath  a  very  large  Trunk,  which 
rifles  to  the  Height  of  30  Feet  or  upward,  covered  with 
a  dark  green  Bark,  fending  out  many  Branches,  fo  as  to 
form  a  large  Head.  The  Branches  are  garnifhed  with 
trifoliate  Leaves,  flanding  on  pretty  ior.g  Foot  Stalks ; 
the  middle  Leaf,  which  is  much  larger  than  either  of 
the  ather,  is  oval,  about  five  Inches  long,  and  two  and 
a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle.  The  two  Side  Leaves  are 
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oblique,  thofe  Sides  which  join  the  middle  Leaf  being 
much  narrower  than  the  other,  and  turn  at  both  Ends 
toward  the  Middle,  fo  that  their  Mid-rib  is  not  parallel 
to  the  Sides ;  thefe  two  end  in  acute  Points.  The  Leaves 
are  fmooth,  of  a  light  green  on  the  upper  Side,  but  pale 
on  their  under,  their  Edges  are  entire.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  at  the  Ends  of  the  Branches,  flanding  upon 
long  Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe  have  Empalements  of  one  Leaf, 
cut  into  four  Segments  almoft  to  the  Bottom;.  The 
Flower  hath  4  oblong  Petals,  which  fpread  open,  and  are 
reflexed,  having  many  long  flender  Stamina,  connedled 
at  their  Bafe,  but  fpread  open. above,  and  terminated  by 
oblong  purple  Summits;  thefe  furround  a  flender  long 
Style,  upon  which  is  fl mated  the  oval  Germen,  which  is 
crowned  by  anobtufe  Stigma*  The  Germen  becomes 
a  round  Fruit,  about  the  Siz^  of  an  Orange,  having  a 
round  brown  Shell,  or  Cover,  incioflng  a  meally  Pulp, 
filled  with  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds.  'Phis  Fruit  hath  a 
ftrong  Smell  of  Gariick,  which  is  communicated  to  the 
Animals  that  feed  on  it. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  procured 
from  the  Countries  where  the  Trees  grow  naturally; 
thefe  mull  be  foivn  on  a  hot  Bed  in  Spring,  and  when  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  lame  Mari¬ 
ner  as  hath  been  directed  lor  the  Anon  a,  to  which  Article 
the  Reader  is  deftred  to  turn  for  the  Culture. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India  to  a  very 
large  Tree,  with  a  large  Trunk,  fending  out  many  long 
Branches  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  which  are 
oblong,  entire,  and  end  in  acute  Points;  between  thefe 
the  Branches  are  armed  with  long  lharp  Thorns,  which 
come  out  by  Pairs,  and  fpread  afunder.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  in  fmall  Clufters  from  the  Side  of  ihe 
Branches,  5  or  7  flanding  on  a  common  branching 
Foot  Stalk;  thefe  have  5  acute  Petals,  which  are  re¬ 
flexed,  and  many  Stamina  which  Hand  round  a  Angle 
Style  of  the  fame  Length  ;  the  Petals  are  green  on  the 
Outiidc,  *md  whitifh  within,  and  have  a  grateful  Odour. 
Alter  the  Flower  is  pail,  the  Germen  fvvells.  to  a  large 
Fiuit,  the  Size  of  an  Orange,  having  a  hard  Shell, 
which  inclofes  a  fiefhy  vifcous  Pulp,  .of  a  yeliowifli  Co¬ 
lour,  having,  many  oblong  plain  Seeds  within  it- ;  the 
Pulp  of  this  Fruit  hath  an  agreeable  Flavour  when  ripe, 
fo  is  frequently  eaten  in  India,  where  they  ferve  up  the 
Emit,  mixed  with  Sugar  and. Orange,  in  their  Deferts, 
and  is  elleemed  a.  great  Delicacy. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  procured  from  the 
Places  where  it  grows  naturally  ;  thefe  muft  be  Town  on 
a, good,  hot  Bei^  in  Spring,,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fmall 
Pot  filled  with  light  Kitchen  Garden  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  fliading  them  ever.y 
Day  from  the  Sunr,  until  they  have  taken  frefh  Root, 
alter  winch  they  may  be  treated  as  the  Auona,  but  fpa- 
ringly  watered  in  Winter. 

CREPIS,  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  819.  Hletyteioides.  V-aill.  Atf . 
R.  Sc.  1721.  Filer  acium.  Tourn.  Ballard  Hawk  weed. 

'I  he  Char  aiders  are, 

It  hath  a  Flower  compefed  of  many  hermaphrodite  Florets , 
included  In  a  double  Empalement ;  the  outer  is  f:ort,  fpread - 
ing,  and  falls  of,  the  inner  is  permanent ,  oval,  and  furrow¬ 
ed,  having  many  narrow  Scales,  contra  died  together  at  the 
Top.  The  hermaphrodite  Florets,  are  of  one  Leaf'-,  they  are 
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uniform ,  Tongue-fhaped,  and  indented  at  the  Top  in  jive 
Parts  ;  tbefe  Jpread  over  each  other  like  the  Scales  oj  Fijh  ; 
thefe  have  each  five  fhort  hairy  Stamina ,  terminated  by 
cylindrical  Summits.  The  Germen  is  fttuatrd  in  the  Center 
of  the  Floret ,  fupporting  a  fender  Style,  crowned  by  tvuo 
reflexed  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  ob¬ 
long  Seed,  crowned  with  a  long  jeathery  Down,  which  Jits 
upon  little  Foot  Stalks. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cue  Pis  foliis  ample  xicaulibus,  lanceolatis,  omnibus 
dentatis :  Radicalibus fmuatis.  Fir.  Cliff.  79.  Crepis  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks,  which  are  all 
indented,  and  the  lower  ones  jaged.  This  is  the  Hieracium 
dent  is  leonis  polio,  fore  [nave  rubente.  C.  B.  P.  Hawk  weed 
with  a  Dandelion  Leaf,  and  foft  red  Flower. 

2.  Crepis  foliis  pinnatis  angulatis,  pctiolatis,  dentatis. 
Prod.  Leyd.  126.  Crepis  with  angular  indented  winged 
Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks.  Hieracium  foliis  Cicborei  fyl- 
vejtris  villofts,  odore  Caflorci:  Bot.  Monjp.  Hawkweed  with 
hairy  wild  Succory  Leaves,  fmelling  like  Caftor. 

3.  Crepis  involucris  calyce  longioribus  incurvatis,  foliis 
lanceolatis  dentatis.  Crepis  with  an  incurved  Involucrum 
longer  than  the  Empalement,  and  Spear-fhaped  indented 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Hieracium  medio-nigrum.  Bceticum 
majus.  Par.  Bat.  185.  Greater  Spanijh  Hawkweed  with 
Flowers  black  in  the  Middle. 

4.  Crepis  foliis  amplexicaulibus ,  oblongis,  acuminatis 
inferioribus  fuperne ,  fummi-s  inferne ,  denticulatis .  Hort. 
Up.  Crepis  with  oblong,  pointed  Leaves  embracing  the 
Stalk,  the  lower  being  indented  upward  ;  and  the  upper 
downward.  Hieracium  Alpinum  Scorzonera  folio.  Tourn. 
Alpine  Fl&wkweed  with  a  Viper’s  Grafs  Leaf. 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  fome 
of  which  grow  naturally  in  England,  and  others  are 
Weeds  in  divers  Parts  of  Europe,  fo  are  rarely  admitted 
into  Gardens,  therefore  I  fhall  not  enumerate  them  here. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Apulia,  but  is  now- 
cultivated  in  Englifh  Gardens  for  Ornament ;  it  is  an  an¬ 
nual,  and  perilhes  after  it  hath  ripened  Seeds.  This  hath 
many  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which  fpread  on  the  Ground, 
thefe  are  deeply  jaged  on  their  Sides ;  between  them  a- 
rife  the  branching  Stalks,  which  grow  a  Foot  and  Half 
high,  dividing  into  many  Branches,  garnilhed  with  ob¬ 
long  Leaves  deeply  indented  on  their  Edges,  embracing 
the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe ;  the  Stalks  are  each  termi¬ 
nated  by  one  large  radiated  Flower,  of  a  foft,  red  Co¬ 
lour,  compofed  of  many  half  Florets  fucceeded  by  ob¬ 
long  Seeds  crowned  with  a  feathery  Down.  It  flowers 
in  June  and  July  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in.  Autumn.  This 
Riant,  when  bruifed,  emits  an  Odour  like  bitter  Almonds. 

The  Seeds  ftiould  be  fown  in  Spring  on  the  Borders  of 
the  Flower  Garden  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain, 
fo  that  if  6  or  8  Seeds  are  fown  in  each  Patch,  when 
the  Plants  come  up,  they  may  be  reduced  to  3  or  4  ; 
and  if  thefe  are  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  other  Culture,  except  putting  fmall  Sticks 
down  to  fallen  the  Stalks,  to  prevent  their  being  broken 
by  Winds,  or  loaded  by  Rain.  If  the  Seeds  are  fown 
in  Autumn,  or  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come 
up,  and  live  through  the  Winter  without  Shelter,  and 
thefe  will  flower  early  in  Spring. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  in  Italy.  This  is  a  biennial  Plant,  and  fometimes. 


when  it  is  in  poor  Ground,  will  continue  longer;  this 
hath  a  thick  tap  Root  which  ftrikes  deep  into  the 
Ground,  fending  out  many  fmall  Fibres,  the  lower 
Leaves  are  from  4  to  5  Indies  long,  and  about  a  Quar¬ 
ter  of  an  Inch  broad,  having  feveral  deep  Jags  on  their 
Edges,  the  Segments  ending  in  acute  Points  ;  from  the 
fame  Root  ariles  401'  5  Stalks,  which  grow  about  9  oj 
10  Inches  high,  the  lower  Part  of  thefe  are  garnilhed 
with  Leaves  of  the  fame  Form  with  thofe  near  tiie 
Root,  but  are  fmaller,  and  more  jaged,  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Stalks  are  naked,  and  branch  cut  into  two,  and 
fometimes  three  Branches,  each  being  terminated  by  one 
Flower  of  a  Gold  Colour,  inclining  to  Copper,  com¬ 
pofed  of  many  Florets  included  in  a  Angle  Empalement  ; 
the  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  narrow  Seeds, 
crowned  with  a  feathery  Down :  The  whole  Plant,  when 
bruifed,  emits  a  ftrong  Odour  of  Caftor.  It  flowers  in 
June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  is  fre¬ 
quently  preferved  in  Gardens  for  Variety. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  firft  Sort,  but  as  this 
continues  longer,  the  Seeds  need  not  be  annually  fown. 
The  Plants  require  no  other  Culture  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  Weeds,  and  if  the  Seeds  are  permitted  to 
fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  without  any  Trouble, 
fo  need  only  be  thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe. 

The  3d  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Spain,  but  is  now  frequently  propagated  in 
Flower  Gardens  for  Ornament.  This  puts  out  Leaves 
near  the  Root,  which  are  9  Inches  long,  and  almoft  2 
broad  in  the  Middle,  thefe  are  of  a  light  green,  and  a 
little  jaged  on  their  Edges  ;  the  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  high,  dividing  into  many  Branches,  garniftied  with 
Leaves  of  the  fame  Form  as  thofe  at  Bottom,  but  are 
fmaller  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches  ;  the  Flowers  are 
produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  thefe  have  a  dou¬ 
ble  Empalement,  compofed  of  many’long,  very  narrow 
Leaves  ;  the  out  Series  are  refle&ed  downward,  and  turn 
upward  again,  and  are  inflexed  at  their  Extremities. 
The  Flowers  are  compofed  of  many  Florets,  which  are 
ftretched  out  on  one  Side  at  the  Top  like  a  Tongue,  thefe 
are  cut  at  their  Extremities  into  4  or  5  Parts  ;  they  fpread 
regularly  in  Form  of  Rays,  and  are  fituated  over  each 
other  like  Scales  of  Fifh  ;  there  are  two  Varieties  of 
this,  one  with  a  deep  yellow,  and  the  other  of  a  Sul¬ 
phur  Colour  inclining  to  white,  but  both  have  a  dark 
black  Bottom  or  Middle,  fo  make  a  pretty  Appearance 
in  a  Garden.  Jt  flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  Plant  requires  the  fame 
Culture  as  the  firft,  and  is  equally  hardy,  fo  that  where 
the  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come 
up  without  Care. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  this  is  alfo 
an  annual  Plant,  which  fends  out  many  oblong  pointed 
Leaves  near  the  Root,  which  are  five  Inches  long,  and 
almoft  two  broad  at  their  Bafe,  lefiening  gradually  to  a 
Point,  the  upper  Part  of  thefe  are  ilightly  indented,  but 
their  lower  Parte  are  entire;  the  Stalks  are  ftrong,  up¬ 
right,  rifing  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  dividing  into  3  or 
4  Branches,  which  grow  erect,  and  are  terminated  by 
pale,  white  Flowers,  inclofed  in  a  ftrong  hairy  .Empale¬ 
ment  ;  which  contracts  clofe  toward  the  Top,  the  Stalks 
are  garniftied  with  Leaves  of  the  fame  Forme  as  the 
lower,  which  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe,  where 
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they  are  (lightly  indented,  buf  their  upper  Parts  are  en¬ 
tire  ;  thefe  Leaves  are  hairy  and  rough.  It  flowers  in 
June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  requires 
the  tame  Culture  as  the  firff,  and  the  Seeds  will  fcatter 
about  the  Garden,  fo  that  it  the  Plants  are  not  deftroy- 
ed,  they  will  maintain  themfelves  without  any  Care. 

CRESCENTIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  680.  Cujete.  Plum. 
AW.  Gen.  23.  Tab.  16.  Calabafh  Tree. 

'f  he  Chambers  are. 

The  Flower  hath  one  Petal ,  which  is  irregular,  having 
a  curved  gibbous  Tube ,  whofe  Brim  is  cut  into  5  unequal 
Segments,  which  are  reflexed ;  this  hath  an  Empalement , 
which  is  fljort,  of  one  Leaf  and  cut  into  2  obtufe  Segments , 
which  are  concave.  It  bath  4  Stamina,  2  of  which  are 
of  the  Length  of  the  Petal ,  the  other  are  Jhorter ,  termina¬ 
ted  by  twin  Summits  which  are  prof  rate.  It  hath  an  oval 
Germen  fitting  on  a  Foot  Stalk ,  fupporting  a  long  Jlender 
Style,  crowned  by  a  roundifh  Stigma.  The  Germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  an  oval  or  Bottle  fhaped  Fruit,  with  a  hard 
Shell  inclojing  many  flat  Ideart-f japed  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Crescextia  folds  lanceolatis ,  utrinque  attenuatis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  327.  Crefcentia  with  Spear- (haped  Leaves, 
narrowed  at  both  Ends.  This  is  the  Cujete foliis  oblotigis 
cnvuf  is  magnofruflu  ovato.  Plum.  N.  G.  Calabafh  Tree 
with  oblong  narrow  Leaves,  and  large  oval  Fruit. 

2.  Ckescentia  fohis  oblongo-ovatis,  frufiu  rotundo , 
cortice  fragili.  Crefcentia  with  oblong,  oval  Leaves,  and 
a  round  Fruit  with  a  tender  Shell. 

There  are  fome  Varieties  of  thefe  Trees,  which  only 
differ  in  the  Size  and  Shape  of  their  Fruit,  but  thofe  are 
Variations  which  arife  from  Seeds  of  the  fame  Tree,  fo 
are  not  to  be  enumerated  as  diftindl  Species,  but  the 
two  here  mentioned  are  undoubtedly  different  Species, 
for  I  have  frequently  raifed  them  from  Seeds,  and  have 
never  found  either  of  them  vary. 

The  iff  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  and  the 
Leeward  Ifands.  This  hath  a  thick  Trunk,  covered  with 
a  whitifh  Bark,  which  rifes  from  20  to  30  Feet  high, 
having  feveral  Knots  all  the  Length,  and  at  the  Top 
divides  into  many  Branches,  which  fpread  out  every 
Way,  and  form  a  large  regular  Head  ;  thefe  are  garnifh- 
ed  with  Leaves  which  come  out  irregularly,  fometimes 
fingle,  and  at  others  many  arife  from  the  fame  Knot ; 
they  are  near  6  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad  in 
the  Middle,  diminifhing  gradually  to  both  Ends;  they 
are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  have  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks, 
with  one  Mid -rib,  and  feveral  tranfverfe  Veins  running 
from  that  to  the  Sides.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from 
the  Side  of  the  large  Branches,  and  fometimes  from  the 
Trunk,  Handing  on  long  Foot  Stalks,  their  Empalement 
is  deeply  divided  into  two  obtufe  Segments.  The  Flower 
hath  but  one  Petal,  which  is  irregular,  having  an  incurv¬ 
ed  Tube,  which  is  divided  at  the  Brim  into  2  irregular 
Segments,  which  turn  backward  ;  thefe  are  of  a  greenifli 
yellow  Colour,  ftriped  and  fpotted  with  brown;  the 
Flowers  are  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  from  the  Bottom 
of  the  Tube  to  the  Extent  of  the  upper  Segment. 
They  have  4  (lender  Stamina,  of  the  fame  Colour  with 
the  Petal,  which  are  of  unequal  Lengths,  two  being  full 
as  long  as  the  Petal,  and  the  other  are  much  fhorter ; 
they  a’re  terminated  by  oblong  Summits,  divided  in  the 
Middle  which  lie  proflrate  on  the  Stamina.  From  the 
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lower  Part  of  the  Tube  arifes  a  long,  (lender  Foot  Stalk, 
fupporting  the  oval  Germen,  which  hath  a  headed  Stig¬ 
ma  fitting  clofe  on  the  Top,  the  Germen  afterward 
turns  to  a  large  Fruit,  of  different  Forms  and  Size  ; 
they  are  often  fpherical,  fometimes  they  are  oval,  and  at 
other  Times  they  have  a  contradled  Neck  like  a  Bottle, 
and  are  fo  large,  as  when  the  Pulp  and  Seeds  are  clean¬ 
ed  out,  the  Shells  will  contain  3  Pints  or  2  Quarts  of 
Liquid.  Thefe  Shells,  are  covered  with  a  thin  Skin  of 
a  greenifh  yellow  when  ripe,  which  is  peeled  off ;  and 
under  this  is  a  hard  ligneous  Shell,  incloflng  a  pale  yel- 
lowifh  foft  Pulp,  of  a  tart  unfavory  Flavour,  furrounding 
a  great  Number  of  flat  Heart-fhaped  Seeds. 

The  Shells  of  this  Fruit  are  cleaned  of  their  Pulp, 
and  the  outer  Skin  taken  off  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
I (lands,  and  when  dried,  they  ufe  them  for  drinking 
Cups,  fome  of  which  are  tipped  with  Silver,  and  to  the 
Necks  they  fallen  Handles,  and  fome  of  the  long  fmall 
Fruit  are  formed  into  the  Shape  of  Spoons  or  Ladles ; 
the  round  ones  are  cut  through  the  Middle,  and  ufed  as 
Cups  for  Chocolate.  The  Indians  put  a  Number  of 
fmall  Stones  into  them  when  cleared  of  the  Pulp,  to 
make  a  Sort  of  Rattle  :  In  fhort,  they  convert  thefe 
Shells  into  many  Sorts  of  Furniture,  which  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Ufe  made  of  the  Fruit,  for  the  Pulp  is  feldom  eaten, 
except  by  Cattle  in  the  Time  of  great  Droughts.  The 
Leaves  and  Branches  are  alfo  eaten  by  the  Cattle  in 
Times  of  Scarcity.  The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  hard 
and  fmooth,  fo  is  frequently  ufed  for  making  Saddles, 
Stools  and  other  Furniture. 

The  2d  Sort  feldom  rifes  more  than  15  or  20  Feet 
high;  this  hath  an  upright  Trunk,  covered  with  a 
white  fmooth  Bark;  fending  out  many  lateral  Branches 
at  the  Top,  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves,  3  Inches  in 
Length,  and  one  and  a  Quarter  broad ;  thefe  are  rang¬ 
ed  alternately  on  the  Branches,  fitting  upon  fhort  Foot 
Stalks,  they  are  of  a  deeper  green  than  thofe  of  the  iff 
Sort,  and  their  Edges  are  entire.  The  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Side  of  the  large  Branches  and  the  Trunk  ; 
thefe  are  fmaller,  and  of  a  deeper  yellow  Colour  than 
thofe  of  the  firft ;  the  Fruit  o(  this  is  fometimes  round, 
at  others  oval,  fome  being  much  larger  than  the  other  ; 
the  Shells  are  thin  and  very  brittle,  fo  are  unfit  for  any 
Purpofes  to  which  thofe  of  the  former  are  employed  ; 
the  Seeds  are  alfo  much  thinner,  and  the  Pulp  is  of  a 
deeper  yellow.  The  Wood  is  hard,  and  very  white, 
fo  might  be  ufeful,  were  it  not  for  the  Plenty  of  other 
Sorts,  which  abound  in  many  of  the  Iflands-  This  was 
found  growing  naturally  in  Plenty  at  Campeachy  by  Dr. 
Houjloun,  who  fent  the  Fruit  to  England. 

Thefe  Trees  are  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  England, 
fo  require  a  warm  Stove  to  be  preferved  here.  They 
are  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muff  be  procur¬ 
ed  from  the  Countries  where  they  grow  naturally;  the 
Way  is  to  have  the  entire  Fruit  fent  over  when  fullv 
ripe;  for  when  the  Seeds  are  taken  out  of  the  Pulp  A- 
broad,  and  fent  over  hither,  if  they  are  long  in  their 
Paffage,  they  will  loofe  their  growing  Quality  before 
they  arrive,  as  I  have  often  experienced.  Thefe  Seeds 
muff  be  fown  on  a  good  hot  Bed  in  Spring,  and  when  t lie 
Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted 
into  a  fmall  Halfpenny  Pot  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving 
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to  thadc  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  frefh 
Root,  when  they  mull  be  treated  as  other  tender  Plants 
which  are  Natives  of  the  fame  Countries.  In  Winter 
they  mull:  be  placed  in  the  Tan  Bed  of  the  Bark  Stove, 
and  during  that  Seafon  fhould  have  but  little  Water;  in 
Summer  they  will  require  to  be  gently  watered  2  or  3 
Times  a  Week,  according  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Sea¬ 
fon  ;  and  in  hot  Weather,  they  fhould  have  a  large  Share 
of  Air  admitted  to  them.  With  this  Management  they 
will  make  great  Progrefs,  and  their  Leaves  being  of  a 
fine  green,  the  Plants  make  a  pretty  Variety  in  the  Stove, 
but  they  have  not  as  yet  flowered  in  England. 

CRESS  the  Garden.  See  Nafturtium. 

CRESS  the  Indian.  See  Tropocolum. 

CRESS  the  Water,  and  the  Winter.  See  Sifymbrium. 

CRINUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  366.  Lilio-AJphodelus. 
Com.  Par.  14.  Dillen.  Hort.  Elth.  194.  Afphodel  Lilly. 

The  Cbaraftcrs  are, 

The  Invohicrum  is  compofed  of  2  oblong  Leaves  in  Form 
of  a  Sheath  or  Cover,  which  dries  and  is  reflexed.  The  Flow¬ 
er  hath  one  Petal,  which  is  Funnel-Jhaped,  having  a  long 
T ube,  deeply  cut  at  the  Top  into  6  Parts  which  are  reflexed. 
It  hath  6  long  Stamina,  infer  ted  in  the  Tube  of  the  Petal , 
and  flretched  out  beyond  the  Petals,  jpreadling  open  ;  thefe  are 
terminated  by  oblong  proflrate  Summits,  riftng  at  one  End  ; 
the  Germen  is  fttuated  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Flower,  f up- 
porting  a  long  fender  Style  crowned  by  a  flnall  trifid  Stig¬ 
ma.  ’The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  Capfule  with 
3  Cells,  each  containing  one  or  t  wo  oval  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Crinum  foliis  Jublanceolatis  plants,  corollis  obtufis. 
Lin.  Sp.  PL  292.  Crinum  with  plain  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
2nd  obtufe  Petals.  This  is  the  Hyacinthus  Africanus  tu he¬ 
ro  fus,  fore  ceeruleo  umbellate.  Hort.  Amfl.  African  tuber¬ 
ous  Hyacinth  with  a  blue  umbellated  Flower. 

2.  Crinum  foliis  carinatis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  127.  Crinum 
•with  Keel-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Lilium  Zeylani- 
cinn,  bulbiferum  &  umbelliferum.  H.  L.  682.  Ceylon  Lilly 
with  umbellated  Flowers,  bearing  Bulbs. 

3.  Crinum  corollarum  apicibus  introrfum  unguiculatis. 
Lin..Sp.  PI.  292.  Crinum  with  the  Tops  of  the  Petals 
formed  on  the  Inflde  like  the  Nails  of  a  Finger.  This 
is  the  Lilio-ajphodelus  Americanus  fempervirens ,  maximus , 
polyanthus,  albus.  Com.  rar.  PI.  Largeft  ever-green  Ame¬ 
rican  Afphodel  Lilly  having  many  white  Flowers. 

4.  Crinum  foliis  carinatis,  baft  anguflioribus,  floribus 
profundi  diffefiis.  Crinum  with  Keel-fhaped  Leaves  nar¬ 
rower  at  their  Bafe,  and  Flowers  deeply  cut. 

The  iff  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to  the  Gardens  in 
Holland,  and  fince  been  fpread  into  moll:  of  the  curious 
Gardens  in  Europe.  The  Root  is  compofed  of  many 
thick  flefhy  Fibres  diverging  from  the  fame  Plead,  which 
ftrike  deep  into  the  Ground,  and  put  out  many  fmaller 
Fibres,  which  are  white  and  flefhy ;  from  the  fame 
Head  arifes  a  Clufter  of  Leaves  furrounding  each  other 
with  their  Bafe,  fo  as  to  form  a  Kind  of  herbaceous 
Stalk,  about  3  Inches  high,  from  which-  the  Leaves 
fpread  only  two  ways,  appearing  flat  the  other  two.  The 
Flower  Stalk  arifes  by  the  Side  of  thefe  Leaves,  which 
is  round,  hollow,  and  rifes  upward  of  2  Feet  high,  be¬ 
ing  terminated  by  a  large  Head  of  Flowers,  included  in  a 
Kind  of  Sheath,  which  fplits  into  two  Parts,  and  is  re- 
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flexed.  The  Flowers  Hand  each  upon  a  Foot  Stalk  about 
one  Inch  long  ;  the  Flowers  are  tubulous,  have  but  one 
Petal,  which  is  cut,  almoft  to  the  Bottom,  into  fix  ob¬ 
long,  blunt  Segments,  waved  on  their  Edges;  in  the 
Center  is  an  oval  3  cornered  Germen,  fupporting  a  long 
Style,  attended  by  6  Stamina,  2  of  the  fame  Length,  2 
fomewhat  fhorter,  and  the  2  which  reft  upon  the  lower 
Segments  are  the  lhorteft.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  bright 
blue  Colour,  and  grow  in  large  Bunches,  fo  make  a  fine 
Appearance.  They  begin  to  flower  in  September,  and 
frequently  continue  in  Beauty  till  March,  which  renders 
them  more  valuable. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Offsets  which  come  out 
from  the  Side  of  the  Plants,  thefe  may  be  taken  oft  the 
latter  End  of  June,  at  which  Time  thefe  Plants  are  in 
their  greateft  State  of  reft  ;  when  the  Plants  fhould  be 
turned  out  of  the  Pots,  and  the  Earth  carefully  cleared 
away  from  the  Roots,  that  the  Fibres  of  the  Offsets 
may  be  better  diftinguifhed  ;  then  the  Fibres  of  the  Off- 
fets  fhould  be  feparated  from  thofe  of  the  old  Roots,  and 
the  Offsets  may  with  the  Hands  be  feparated,  being 
careful  not  to  break  their  Heads.  But  where  they  ad¬ 
here  fo  clofely  to  the  old  Plant,  as  not  to  be  fo  fepara¬ 
ted,  they  muft  be  cut  off  with  a  Knife,  taking  great  Care 
not  to  wound  or  break  the  Roots  of  either  the  Offsets 
or  the  Parent  Plant.  When  thefe  are  parted,  they  fhould 
be  planted,  each  into  a  feparate  Pot,  filled  with  light 
Kitchen  Garden  Earth,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation, 
•where  they  may  enjoy  the  Morning  Sun,  giving  them 
a  little  Water  twice  a  Week,  if  the  Weather  proves 
dry,  but  they  muft  not  have  too  much  Wet  at  this 
Seafon,  when  they  are  almoft  inactive,  for  as  the  Roots 
are  flefhy  and  fucculent,  they  are  apt  to  rot  with  great 
Moifture.  In  about  five  Weeks  the  Offsets  will  have 
put  out  new  Roots,  when  the  Pots  may  be  removed  to 
a  more  funny  Situation,  and  then  they  may  have  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  Water  which  will  ftrengthen  their  flowering; 
but  it  muft  not  be  given  too  liberally  for  the  Reafons 
before  given.  In  September  they  will  put  out  their 
Flower  Stales,  and  toward  the  End  of  that  Month,  the 
Flowers  will  begin  to  open,  when,  if  the  Weather 
fhould  not  be  good,  they  fhould  be  removed  under  Shel¬ 
ter,  to  prevent  the  Flowers  from  being  injured  by  Froft 
or  too  much  Wet;  but  they  fhould  have  as  much  free 
Air  as  poffible,  otherwife  the  Flowers  will  be  pale  co¬ 
loured  and  weak.  Toward  the  End  of  October,  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,  and  placed 
where  they  may  enjoy  as  much  free  Air  as  poffible, 
and  not  be  over-hung  by  other  Plants  ;  and  during  the 
Winter,  they  may  have  a  little  Water  once  a  Week  or 
oftener  in  mild  Weather,  but  in  Froft  they  fhould  be 
kept  dry.  This  Plant  only  requires  Protection  from 
Froft  and  Moifture,  fo  fhould  not  have  any  artificial 
Warmth  in  Winter,  and  muft  be  placed  in  the  open 
Air  in  Summer. 

The  2d  Sort  hath  large  bulbous  Roots,  which  fend 
out  many  large  flefhy  Fibres  which  have  Bulbs  formed 
at  their  Ends,  the  Leaves  are  near  3  Feet  long,  hollow 
on  their  upper  Side,  and  clofely  fold  over  each  other  at 
their  Bafe,  fpreading  out  on  every  Side,  and  the  outer 
Leaves  generally  turn  downward  at  the  Top;  they  are 
of  a  deep  green  and  are  obtufe  at  their  Points*  The 
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Flower  Stalk  arifes  on  one  Side  the  Leaves,  which  is 
thick,  fucculent,  hollow  in  the  Middle,  and  a  little  com¬ 
preffed  on  two  Sides,  this  grows  two  Feet  high  or  more, 
and  is  of  the  fame  Colour  with  the  Leaves ;  thefe  are 
terminated  by  large  Umbels  of  Flowers,  which  hath  a 
Sort  of  Sheath  or  Cover,  with  fplits  Length- ways,  and 
is  reftexed  back  to  the  Stalk,  where  it  dries  and  remains; 
the  Flowers  have  Tubes  near  4  Inches  long,  which  are 
narrow, and  the  upper  Part  deeply  cut  into  6  long  Segments 
reflexed  back  almofl:  to  the  Tube ;  in  the  Center  arifes  the 
Style,  attended  by  6  long  Stamina,  which  Hand  out  be¬ 
yond  the  Petal,  and  are  terminated  by  oblong  proflrate 
Summits  of  a  yellow  Colour.  After  the  Flowers  are 
paft,  the  Germen  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Tube,  becomes 
a  large  roundifh  3  cornered  Capfule,  having  3  Cells,  2 
of  which  are  generally  abortive,  and  the  3d  hath  1  or 
2  irregular  Bulbs,  which  if  planted  produce  young  Plants. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  broader  Leaves  than  the  2d,  they 
are  plain  and  not  hollowed  on  their  upper  Side,  but  flhort- 
er  and  of  a  lighter  green  ;  thefe  embrace  each  other  at 
their  Bafe  ;  by  the  Side  of  thefe  arifes  the  Flower  Stalk, 
which  is  compreffed  and  hollow  rifing  about  2  Feet 
high,  and  terminated  by  large  Umbels  of  white  Flowers, 
like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  but  the  Segments  of  the 
Petal  are  broader  and  not  fo  much  reflexed. 

The  4th  Sort  hath  Roots  like  thofe  of  the  2d  ;  the 
Leaves  are  narrower  at  their  Bafe,  and  ftained  with  pur¬ 
ple  on  their  under  Side  ;  the  Flower  Stalks  are  purple, 
and  grow  to  the  fame  Height  as  thofe  of  the  2d  ;  the 
Flowers  are  in  Shape  like  them,  but  the  Tube  is  purple, 
and  the  Segments  have  a  purple  Stripe  running  through 
them  ;  the  Stamina  alfo  are  purple,  ivhich  renders  this 
more  beautiful  than  the  other  Sorts ;  thefe  Differences 
are  conftant  in  all  the  Plants  which  rife  from  Seeds,  fo 
there  can  be  no  Doubt  of  its  being  a  diftindt  Sort. 

Thefe  3  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  both  Indies ,  fo  are 
very  tender,  and  mull  be  kept  in  a  warm  Stove,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  thrive  in  England ;  they  are  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Offsets,  which  the  Roots  put  out  in  Plenty, 
or  by  the  Bulbs  which  fucceed  the  Flowers,  and  ripen 
perfedlly  here.  Thefe  mufl  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with 
rich  Earth,  and  plunged  finto  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove, 
the  Plants  will  make  greater  Progrefs  and  flower  oftener, 
than  when  they  are  placed  on  Shelves;  though  in  the 
latter  way  they  will  fucceed  very  well,  if  kept  in  a  good 
Temperature  of  Heat.  The  Roots  fhould  be  tranfplant- 
ed  in  Spring,  and  all  the  Offsets  taken  off,  otherwife 
they  will  fill  the  Pots  and  ftarve  the  old  Plants :  They 
muff  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water,  but  it  mull: 
not  be  given  too  plentifully,  efpecially  in  Winter.  Thefe 
Sorts  flower  at  every  Seafon  of  the  Year,  which  renders 
them  very  valuable,  for  where  there  are  many  Plants, 
there  will  be  almofl:  a  perpetual  Succeffion  of  Flowers, 
which  emit  a  very  agreeable  Odour. 

CRITHMUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  303.  T our n.  Inf. 
R.  II.  317.  Tab.  169.  Samphire.  In  French  Bacille. 

The  Chambers  are, 

It  is  a  Plant  with  an  umbelliferous  Flower ,  the  great 
Umbel  is  hemifpherical  and  compofed  of  many  [mailer  of  the 
fame  Figure  ;  the  Involucrum  of  the  general  Umbel  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  fever al  Spear-f  hoped  Leaves  ;  thofe  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  Umbels  have  very  narrow  Leaves  the  Length  of  the 
Umlll ;  the  general  Umbel  is  uniform ,  the  Flowers  have  5 
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oval  inflexed  Petals  almofl  equal ;  they  have  5  Stamina  the 
Length  of  the  Petals ,  terminated  by  roundif  Summits.  The 
Germen  is  fttuated  under  the  Flower,  fupporting  2  reflexed 
Styles  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas  ;  the  Germen  becomes  an 
oval  compreffed  Fruit,  dividing  into  2  Parts,  each  having 
one  compreffed ,  elliptical ,  furrowed  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Crithmum  five  Faniculum  maritlmum  minus.  C. 
B.  P.  288.  Samphire,  or  fmaller  Sea  Fennel. 

2.  Crithmum  foliolis  lateralibus  bis  trifdis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  98.  Samphire  whofe  fmaller  Leaves  on  their  Sides 
are  doubly  trifid.  This  is  the  Apium  Pyrenaicum  thapfee 
facie.  Tourn.  Inf.  305.  Pyrcntan  Parfley  with  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  fcorching  Carrot. 

The  iff  Sort  grows  on  the  Rocks  by  the  Sea  Side,  in 
many  Parts  of  England.  This  hath  a  Root  compofed  of 
many  ftrong  Fibres,  which  penetrate  deep  into  the  Cre¬ 
vices  of  the  Rocks,  fending  up  feveral  flefhy  fucculent 
Stalks,  which  rife  about  2  Feet  high,  thefe  are  garni  (li¬ 
ed  with  winged  Leaves,  which  are  compofed  of  3  or  5 
Divifions,  each  of  which  hath  3  or  5  fmall  thick  fuccu¬ 
lent  Leaves  near  half  an  Inch  long ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of 
.  the  Leaves  embrace  the  Stalks  at  their  Bafe.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  in  circular  Umbels  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks,  thefe  are  of  a  yellow  Colour,  and  are  compofed 
of  5  Petals,  which  are  near  equal  in  Size,  and  fome- 
what  like  thofe  of  Fennel,  but  are  larger.  This  Herb 
is  pickled  and  efleemed  very  comfortable  to  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  is  very  agreeable  to  the  Palate,  it  provokes 
Urine  gently,  removes  the  ObflrudHons  of  the  Vifcera, 
and  creates  an  Appetite,  it  is  commonly  ufed  for  Sauce ; 
it  is  gathered  on  the  Rocks  where  it  grows  naturally, 
but  the  People  who  fupply  the  Markets  with  it,  feldom 
bring  the  right  Herb,  but  inflead  of  it  they  bring  a  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Afer,  which  is  called  golden  Samphire,  but 
hath  a  very  different  Flavour  from  the  true,  nor  has  it 
any  of  its  Virtues.  This  grows  in  greater  Plenty  and 
on  the  plain  Ground  overflowed  by  Salt  Water,  where¬ 
as  the  true  Samphire  grows  out  of  the  Crevices  ot  per¬ 
pendicular  Rocks,  where  it  is  very  difficult  to  come  at ; 
it  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  Plant  is  with  Difficulty  prelervcd  in  Gardens, 
nor  will  it  grow  fo  vigorous  as  it  does  on  Rocks,  but 
if  planted  on  a  moifi:  gravelly  Soil,  it  will  thrive  tolera¬ 
bly  well,  and  may  be  preferved  fome  Years  ;  it  may  be 
propagated  by  Seeds  or  parting  the  Roots. 

The  2d  Sort  is  by  Tournefort  ranged  in  his  Genus  ot 
Apium.  This  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean  Mountains  ; 
it  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  doth  not  flower  till  the  2d 
Year,  and  perifhes  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe.  There 
are  2  or  3  Sorts  of  this  Plant,  which  differ  in  their  outer 
Appearance,  but  I  am  not  certain  of  their  being 
diflindt  Species;  one  of  thefe  is  titled  by  Mr.  Ray , 
Apium  montanum  ftve  petreeum  album.  This  is  of 
humbler  Growth  than  the  other;  the  fmall  Leaves 
are  broader,  not  fo  much  cut  on  their  Edges,  and  of  a 
paler  grden  :  They  are  preferved  in  a  few  Gardens  for 
Variety.  They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  require 
no  Culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and 
thin  them  where  too  clofe. 

CRISTA  GALLI.  See  Pedicularis. 

CRISTA  PAVONIS.  See  Poinciana. 
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CROCUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  53.  To  urn.  Inji.  R.  H. 
350.  Tab.  183.  184.  Saffron. 

The  Characters  are, 

Jt  hath  a  Spatha  or  Sheath  of  one  Leaf ;  the  Flower 
hath  one  Petal  which  is  deeply  cut  into  fix  oblong  Segments 
which  are  equal ;  it  hath  3  Stamina ,  which  are  fhorter 
than  the  Petal  terminated  by  Arrow-pointed  Summits.  The 
round'; f '?  Germen  is  fituatcd  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Tube  y  fup- 
porting  a  fender  Style ,  crowned  by'  3  twified  Stigmas  which 
are  [awed,  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  Fruit 
•with  3  Cells  y  filled  with  roundijh  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Crocus  Spatha  univalvi  radically  corolla  tubolon- 
giffimo.  Lin.  Sp.  PI  36.  Saffron  with  a  Spatha  near  the 
Root  having  one  Valve,  and  a  long  Tube  to  the  Flower. 
Crocus  / ativus .  C.  B.  P.  Cultivated  Saffron. 

2.  Crocus  Spatha  univalvi  pedunculatoy  corolla  tuba 
breviffimo.  Saffron  with  a  Spatha  on  the  Foot  Stalk  hav¬ 
ing  one  Valve,  and  a  very  fhort  Tube  to  the  Flower. 
This  is  the  Crocus  juncifolius  auiumnalis,fiore  magno  pur- 
purafeente.  Boerh.  Jnd.  alt.  2.  1 20.  Rufh  leaved  autum¬ 
nal  Crocus  with  a  large  purplifh  Flower. 

3.  Crocus  Spatha  bivalvi  radically  fioribus  fcjfilibus. 
Crocus  with  a  bivalve  Spatha  near  the  Root,  and  Flowers 
fitting  dole  to  the  Ground.  This  is  the  Crocus  vernus 
iapfolius,  fiavo  fore  varius.  C.  B.  P.  66.  Broad  leaved 
Spring  Crocus  with  a  variable  yellow  Flower,  common¬ 
ly  called  Bifhop's  Crocus. 

4.  Crocus  Spatha  bifiord  corolla  tulo  tenuijfimo.  Cro¬ 
cus  with  two  Flowers  in  each  Spatha,  having  very  nar¬ 
row  Tubes.  This  is  the  Crocus  vernus ,  firiatusy  vulgaris. 
Par.  Par.  Common,  Spring,  flriped  Crocus. 

There  are  great  Varieties  of  thefe  Flowers ;  but  as 
rnoft,  if  not  all  of  them  are  only  feminal  Variations,  I 
thought  it  needlefs  to  particularile  them  here,  efpecial- 
ly  as  there  are  frequently  new  Varieties  obtained  from 
Seeds.  Thofe  here  enumerated,  muff  be  allowed  to  be 
fpecificaily  different,  fince  they  have  many  diftinguifhing 
Characters,  fufficient  to  determine  the  fpeciffck  Diffe¬ 
rence  in  Plants. 

The  iff  Sort  is  the  Plant  which  produces  the  Saffron, 
a  well  known  Drug.  This  hath  a  round  bulbous  Root, 
as  large  as  a  fmall  Nutmeg,  a  little  compreffed  at  the 
Bottom,  and  covered  With  a  coarfe,  brown  netted  Skin ; 
from  the  Bottom  of  this  Bulb,  is  fent  out  many  long 
Fibres,  which  ftrike  pretty  deep  into  the  Ground  ;  from 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Root  come  out  the  Flowers, 
which  together  with  the  young  Leaves  whofe  Tops  juft 
appear,  are  clofely  wrapped  about  by  a  thin  Spatha  or 
Sheath,  which  part  within  the  Ground,  and  opens  on 
one  Side.  The  Tube  of  the  F  lower  is  very  long,  arifing 
immediately  from  the  Bulb,  without  any  Foot  Stalk, 
and  at  the  Top  is  divided  into  fix  oval,  obtufe  Segments 
which  are  equal,  and  of  a  purple  blue  Colour.  In  the 
Bottom  of  the  Tube  is  fitualed  a  roundifh  Germen  fup- 
porting  a  llender  Style,  not  more  than  half  the  Length 
of  the  Petal,  crowned  with  3  oblong  golden  Stigmas 
(which  is  the  Saffron)  thefe  fpread  afunder  each  Way: 
The  Style  is  attended  by  3  Stamina,  whofe  Bafe  are  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Tube  of  the  Petal,  and  rife  to  the  Height 
of  the  Style,  where  they  are  terminated  by  Arrow- 
pointed  Summits.  This  Plant  flowers  in  Ohober3  and 
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the  Leaves  grow  all  the  Winter,  but  it  never  produces 
any  Seeds  here. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Helve¬ 
tian  Mountains,  this  hath  a  fmaller  bulbous  Root  than 
the  1  ft,  and  is  more  compreffed,  the  Flowers  appear 
about  the  fame  Seafon,  but  they  rife  with  a  ftiort  Foot 
Stalk,  having  a  fhort  Spatha  or  Sheath  juft  below  the 
Flower,  which  covers  it  before  it  expands.  The  Tube 
of  the  Flower  is  very  fhort,  the  Petal  being  divided  al- 
nioft  to  the  Bottom  ;  and  the  Segments  terminate  in 
acute  Points;  the  Stamina  and  Style  are  fhort,  and  the 
Leaves  of  the  Plant  are  very  narrow.  The  Flower  is 
of  a  deep  blue ;  but  there  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  a 
Sky  blue  Flower ;  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  Seeds. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  a  pretty  large  compreffed  bulbous 
Root,  covered  with  a  light  brown  netted  Skin,  from 
which  arife  4  or  5  Leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  other  Ver¬ 
nal  Crocufes,  of  a  purplifh  dark  Colour  on  their  lower 
Parts  ;  from  between  thefe  come  out  one  or  two  Flow¬ 
ers  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour,  fitting  clofe  between  the 
young  Leaves,  never  rifing  above  2  Inches  high,  thefe 
have  an  agreeable  Odour;  the  outer  Segments  of  the 
Petal  are  marked  with  3  black  Streaks  or  Stripes  run¬ 
ning  lengthways  from  the  Bottom  to  the  Top  of  the 
Segment ;  thefe  are  narrower  than  the  inner  Segments. 
From  the  double  Arrangement  of  thefe  Segments,  fome 
have  called  it  a  double  Flower.  ^Thefe  Segments  have 
dark  purple  Bottoms,  and  the  Tube  of  the  Flower  hath 
as  many  purple  Stripes  as  there  are  Segments  in  the  Pe¬ 
tal.  Out  ot  the  Center  of  the  Tube  arifes  a  {lender 
Style,  crowned  by  a  golden  Stigma,  which  is  broad  and 
flat,  and  is  attended  by  3  {lender  Stamina  of  the  fyme 
Length,  terminated  by  yellow  Summits  ;  after  the  Flow¬ 
er  is  paft,  the  Germen  pufhes  out  of  the  Ground,  and 
fwells  to  a  roundifh  3  cornered  Seed  Veflel,  which  opens 
in  3  Parts  filled  with  roundifh  brown  Seeds.  This  is 
one  of  the  earlieft  Spring  Crocufes. 

The  4th  Sort  rifes  with  a  few  very  narrow  Leaves, 
which  are,  together  with  the  Flower  Buds,  clofely  wrap¬ 
ped  round  by  a  Spatha  or  Sheath,  out  of  which  arife  2 
Flowers,  one  of  which  hath  a  longer  Tube  than  the 
other,  but  thefe  are  very  flender,  and  do  not  rife  much 
above  the  Spatha  ;  there  the  Petal  enlarges,  and  is  di¬ 
vided  into  6  obtufe  Segments,  of  equal  Size,  they  are  of 
a  dirty  white  on  their  Outfide  with  3  or  4  purple 
Stripes  in  each,  the  Infide  of  the  Petal  is  of  a  purer 
white ;  the  Stamina  and  Style  are  nearly  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  the  former  Sort.  This  is  one  of  the  earlieft 
Sorts. 

The  Varieties  of  the  autumnal  Crocus  are, 

1.  The  fweet  fmelling  autumnal  Crocus,  whofe  Flow¬ 
ers  come  before  the  Leaves.  C.  B.  This  is  our  2d  Sort. 

2.  The  autumnal  Mountain  Crocus.  C.  R.  This  hath 
a  paler  blue  Flower. 

3.  The  many  flowering  bluifh  autumnal  Crocus.  C.  B. 
This  hath  many  Sky  blue  Flowers. 

4.  The  fmall  flowering  autumnal  Crocus.  C.B.  This 
hath  a  fmall  deep  blue  Flower. 

The  Varieties  of  the  Spring  Crocus  are,. 

1.  Broad  leaved  purple  variegated  Spring  Crocus.  C. 
B.  This  hath  broad  Leaves  and  a  deep  blue  Ftawer 
flriped.  2.  Broad 
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2.  Broad  leaved  Crocus  of  the  Spring  with  a  purple 
Flower.  C.  B.  This  hath  a  plain  purple  Flower. 

3.  Broad  leaved  Spring  Crocus  with  a  violet  coloured 
Flower.  C.  B.  This  hath  a  large  deep  blue  Flower. 

4.  Spring  Crocus,  with  a  white  Flower  and  a  purple 
Bottom.  C.  B. 

5.  Broad  leaved  white  variegated  Spring  Crocus. 

6.  Broad  leaved  Spring  Crocus  with  many  purple  vi¬ 
olet  Flowers  flriped  with  white..  C.  B. 

7.  Broad  leaved  Spring  Crocus  of  an  Afh-colour. 

8.  Broad  leaved  Spring  Crocus  with  a  large  yellow 
Flower.  C.  B. 

9.  Broad  leaved  Spring  Crocus  with  a  fmaller  and  paler 
yellow  Flower.  C.  B. 

10.  Broad  leaved  Spring  Crocus  with  fmaller  yellow 
Flowers  flriped  with  black. 

11.  Narrow  leaved  Spring  Crocus  with  a  fmaller 
Brimflone  coloured  Flower. 

1 2.  Narrow  leaved  Spring  Crocus  with  a  fmall  white 
Flower.' 

Thefe  are  the  principal  Varieties  which  I  have  obferved 
in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  but  there  are  many  more  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  foreign  Catalogues,  many  of  which  are  fo 
nearly  alike,  as  fcarce  to  be  diftinguifhed  ;  and  if  the 
Seeds  were  fown,  there  might  be  a  greater  Variety  ob¬ 
tained  ;  but  as  they  propagate  very  faft  by  Offsets,  the 
Seeds  rarely  are  fown  here. 

All  thefe  feveral  Varieties  of  Crocufes  are  very  hardy, 
.and  will  increafe  exceedingly  by  their  Roots,  efpecially 
if  they  are  fuffered  to  remain  2  or  3  Years  unremoved  ; 
they  will  grow  in  almofl  any  Soil  or  Situation,  and  are 
very  great  Ornaments  to  a  Garden  early  in  the  Spring, 
before  many  other  Flowers  appear.  They  are  commonly 
planted  near  the  Edges  of  Borders  on  the  Sides  of  Walks; 
in  doing  which,  you  fhould  be  careful  to  plant  fuch  Sorts 
in  the  fame  Line  as  flower  at  the  fame  Time,  and  are  of 
equal  Growth,  otherwife  the  Lines  will  feem  imperfect. 
Thefe  Roots,  lofing  their  Fibres  with  their  Leaves,  may 
then  be  taken  up,  and  kept  dry  until  the  Beginning  of 
September ,  obferving  to  keep  them  from  Vermin  ;  for 
the  Mice  are  very  fond  of  them.  When  you  plant  thefe 
Roots  (after  having  drawn  a  Line  upon  the  Border,) 
make  Holes  with  a  Dibble  about  2  Inches  deep  or  more, 
according  to  the  Lightnefs  of  the  Soil,  and  two  Inches 
Diftance  from  each  other,  in  which  you  mull  place  the 
Roots  with  the  Bud  uppermofl ;  then  with  a  Rake  fill 
up  the  Holes  that  the  upper  Part  of  the  Root  may  be  co¬ 
vered  an  Inch  or  more,  being  careful  not  to  leave  any 
of  the  Holes  open  ;  for  this  will  entice  the  Mice  to  them, 
which,  when  once  they  have  found  out,  will  deflroy  all 
your  Roots,  if  they  are  not  prevented. 

Thefe  Flowers  are  commonly  difpofed  this  Way  in 
Gardens ;  but  the  better  Way  is  to  plant  6  or  8  near 
each  other  in  Clumps,  between  fmall  Shrubs  or  on  the 
Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden;  where  if  the  Varieties 
are  planted  indifferent  Patches,  and  properly  intermixed, 
they  will  make  a  much  better  Appearance  than  when 
difpofed  in  the  old  Method  of  flrait  Edgings. 

In  "January,  if  the  Weather  is  mild,  the  Bud  will 
Ihcw  above  Ground;  and  in  February  their  Flowers  ap¬ 
pear,  before  the  green  Leaves  are  grown  to  any  Length, 
fo  tha^  th>  Flower  feems  at  full  to  be  naked  ;  but  foon 
after  the  Flowers  decay,  the  green  Leaves  grow  6  or  8 


Inches  long,  which  fhould  not  becutofF  until  they  decay,, 
notwithflanding  they  appear  a  little  unflghtly ;  for  by 
cutting  off  the  Leaves,  the  Roof  w  ill  be  fo  weakened  as 
not  to  arrive  at  half  their  ufual  Bignefs,  nor  will  their 
Flowers  the  fucceeding  Year  be  half  fo  big  :  Their  Seeds- 
are  commonly  ripe  about  the  Beginning  of  May,  when 
the  green  Leaves  begin  to  decay. 

The  Autumnal  Crocufes  are  not  fo  great  Increafers  as 
are  thofe  of  the  Spring,  nor  do  they  produce  Seeds  in 
cur  Climate,  fo  are  lefs  common  in  Gardens,  except  the 
true  Safiron,  which  is  propagated  for  Ufe  in  great  Plenty 
in  many  Parts  of  England ;  thefe  may  be  taken  up  every 
third  Year,  as  directed  for  the  Spring  Crocufes,  but 
fhould  not  be  kept  out  of  the  Ground  longer  than  the 
Beginning  of  Augujl  ;  for  they  commonly  produce  their 
Flowers  in  September,  or  the  Beginning  of  October ;  fo 
that  if  they  remain  too  long  out  of  the  Ground,  they 
will  not  produce  their  Flowers  fo  flrong,  nor  in  fucL 
Plenty,  as  when  they  are  planted  early. 

The  Method  of  cultivating  Saffron  being  fomewhat 
curious,  I  final  1  here  infert  an  Abflract  of  it,  as  prefented 
to  the  Royal  Society  by  Dr.  "fames  Douglafs , 

As  Saffron  grows  at  prefent  mofI  plentifully  in  Cam— 
bridgejhire ,  and  has  grown  formerly  in  feveral  other 
Counties  of  England,  the  Method  of  Culture  does  not,  I 
believe,  vary  much  in  any  of  them;  and'therefore  I 
judge  it  fufficient  to  fet  down  here  the  Obfervations 
which  I  employed  proper  Perfons,  in  different  Seafons, 
to  make,  in  the  Years  1723,  1724,  1725,  and  1728,  up 
and  down  all  that  large  Tra£t  of  Ground  that  lies  be¬ 
tween  Sajfron-lValden  and  Cambridge,  in  a  Circle  about 
ten  Miles  Diameter. 

In  that  County  Saffron  has  been  cultivated ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  may  reafonably  be  expected,  that  the  Inhabitants 
thereof  are  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it  than  they 
are  any  where  elfe. 

I  fhall  begin  with  the  Choice  and  Preparation  of  the 
Ground  ;  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Tra£l  already  men¬ 
tioned  is  an  open  level  Country,  with  few  Ihclofurcs ; 
and  the  Cuilora  there  is,  as  in  moft  other  Places,  to  crop 
two  Years,,  and  let  the  Land  be  fallow  the  third.  Saffron 
is  always  planted  upon  fallow  Ground  ;  and,  all  other 
Things  being  alike,  they  prefer  that  which  has  borne 
Barley  the  Year  before. 

The  Saffron  Grounds  are  feldom  above  three  Acres,, 
or  lefs  than  one;  and  in  choofing,  the  principal  Thing; 
they  have  regard  to,  is,  that  they  be  well  expofed,.  the 
Soil  not  poor,  nor  a  very  ft  iff Clay,  but  a  temperate  dry 
Mould,  fuch  as  commonly  lies  upon-Chalk,  and  is  of  art- 
Hazel  Colour  ;  though  if  every  Thing.elfe  anfvvers,  the 
Colour  of  the  Mould  is  not  material. 

The  Ground  being  made  Choice  of,  about  Lady-Day , 
or  the  Beginning  of  April,  it  muff  be  carefully  ploughed,, 
the  Furrows  being  drawn,  much  clofer  together,  and, 
deeper,  if  the  Soil  will  allow  it,  than  is  done  lor  any 
KindofCorn;  and  accordingly,  the  Charge  is  greater. 

About  five  Weeks  after,  during  any  Time  in  the 
Month  of  May,  they  lay  between  20  and  30  Loads  of 
Dung  on  each  Acre  ;  and  having  fpread  it  with  great 
Care,  they  plough  it  in  as  before;  the  lliortefl  rotten 
Dung  is  the  bed  ;  and  the  Farmers,  who  have  the  Con- 
veniency  of  making  i%  fpare  no  Pains  to  make  it  good, 
being  fure  of  a  proportionable  Price  for  it.  About  Mid- 
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fummer  they  plough  a  third  Time,  and  between  every 
1 6  Feet  and  an  Half,  or  Pole  in  Breadth,  they  leave  a 
broad  Furrow  or  Trench,  which  ferves  both  as  a  Boun¬ 
dary  to  the  feveral  Parcels,  when  there  are  feveral  Pro¬ 
prietors  to  one  Inclofure,  and  to  throw  the  Weeds  in  at 
the  proper  Seafon. 

To  this  Head  belongs  the  Fencing  the  Grounds,  be¬ 
cause  molt  commonly,  though  not  always,  that  is  done 
before  they  plant.  The  Fences  confift  of  what  they  call 
dead  Hedges,  or  Hurdles,  to  keep  out  not  only  Cattle  of 
all  Sorts,  but  efpecially  Flares,  which  would  otherwife 
feed  on  the  Saffron  Leaves  during  the  Winter. 

About  the  Weather  we  need  only  obferve,  that  the 
hotteff  Summers  are  certainly  the  heft,  and  if  there  be 
gentle  Showers  from  Time  to  Time,  they  can  hardly 
mifs  of  a  plentiful  rich  Crop,  if  the  extreme  Cold,  Snow, 
or  Rain  of  the  foregoing  Winter  have  not  prejudiced  the 
Heads. 

The  next  Part  of  the  Culture  of  Saffron  is,  planting, 
or  fetting  the  Roots;  the  onlyJnftrument  ufed  for  which 
is  a  narrow  Spade,  commonly  termed  a  Spit  Shovel. 

The  Time  of  Planting  is  commonly  in  the  Month  of 
July,  a  little  fooner  or  later,  according  as  the  Weather 
anfwers.  The  Method  is  this ;  one  Man  with  his  Spit 
Shovel  raifes  between  3  and  4  Inches  of  Earth,  and 
throws  it  before  him  about  6  or  more  Inches  ;  two  Per- 
fons,  generally  Women,  following  with  Heads,  place 
them  in  the  fartheft  Edge  of  the  Trench  he  makes,  at  3 
Inches  Diftance  from  each  other,  or  thereabouts  ;  as 
foon  as  the  Digger,  or  Spitter,  has  gone  once  the  Breadth 
of  the  Ridge,  he  begins  again  at  the  other  Side,  and 
digging,  as  before,  covers  the  Roots  laft  fet,  and  makes 
the  fame  Room  for  the  Setters  to  place  a  new  Row,  at 
the  fame  Diffance  from  the  firft,  that  they  are  from  one 
another  ;  thus  they  go  on,  till  a  whole  Ridge,  containing 
commonly  one  Rod,  is  planted,  and  the  only  Nicety  in 
digging  is,  to  leave  fome  Part  of  the  firft  Stratum  of 
Earth  untouched, to  lie  under  the  Roots;  and,  in  fetting, 
to  place  the  Roots  directly  on  their  Bottom. 

What  Sort  of  Roots  are  to  be  preferred,  fhall  be  fhewn 
under  the  4th  Head  ;  but  it  muft  be  obferved  in  this 
Place,  that  formerly,  when  Roots  were  very  dear,  they 
did  not  plant  them  fo  thick  as  they  do  now  ;  and  that 
they  have  always  fome  Regard  to  the  Size  of  the  Roots, 
placing  the  largcft  at  a  greater  Diftance  than  the  frnall 
ones. 

The  Quantity  of  Roots  planted  in  an  Acre,  is  gene¬ 
rally  16  Quarters,  or  128  Bufhels,  which,  according  to 
the  Diftances  left  between  them,  as  before  affigned,  and 
fuppofing  all  to  be  an  Inch  in  Diameter  one  with  ano¬ 
ther,  ought  to  amount  to  392,040  in  Number. 

From  the  Time  the  Roots  are  planted,  till  about  the 
Beginning  of  September,  or  fometimes  later,  there  is  no 
more  Labour  about  them  ;  but  as  they  then  begin  to 
ipire,  and  are  ready  to  fhew  themfelves  above  Ground 
(which  is  known  by  digging  a  few  out  of  the  Earth),  the 
Ground  muft  be  carefully  pared  with  a  fharp  Hoe,  and 
the  Weeds,  &c.  raked  into  the  Furrows,  otherwife  they 
would  hinder  the  Growth  of  the  Plants 

In  fome  Time  appear  the  Saffron  Flowers  ;  and  this 
leads  us  to  the  3d  Branch  of  our  prefent  Method.  The 
Flowers  are  gathered  as  well  before  as  after  they  are  full 
blown ;  and  the  raoft  proper  Time  for  this  is  early  in 


the  Morning.  The  Owners  of  the  Saffron  get  together 
a  fufficient  Number  of  Hands,  who  place  themfelves  in 
different  Parts  of  the  Field,  pull  off  the  whole  Flowers, 
and  throw  them  Handful  by  Flandful  into  a  Bafket,  and 
fo  continue  till  all  the  Flowers  are  gathered,  which  hap¬ 
pens  commonly  about  Ten  or  Eleven  o’Clock. 

Flaving  then  carried  Home  all  they  have  got,  they  im¬ 
mediately  fpread  them  upon  a  large  Table,  and  fall  to 
picking  out  the  Filamenta  Styli,  or  Chives,  and  together 
with  them  a  pretty  long  Proportion  of  the  Stylus  itfelf, 
or  String  to  which  they  are  joined ;  the  reft  of  the 
Flower  they  throw  away  as  ufelefs.  The  next  Morning 
they  return  into  the  Field  again,  whether  it  be  wet  or 
dry  Weather,  and  fo  on  daily,  even  on  Sundays ,  till  the 
whole  Crop  be  gathered. 

The  Chives  being  all  picked  out  of  the  Flowers,  the 
next  Labour  about  them  is  to  dry  them  on  the  Kiln. 
The  Kiln  is  built  upon  a  thick  Plank  (that  it  may  be 
moved  from  Place  to  Placed  fupported  by  four  fhort 
Legs;  the  Outfide  confifts  of  8  Pieces  of  Wood  about 
3  Inches  thick,  in  form  of  a  quadrangular  Frame,  about 
12  Inches  fquare  at  the  Bottom  on  the  Infide,  and  22 
Inches  at  Top  ;  which  is  likewife  equal  to  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  Height  of  it.  On  the  Forefide  is  left  a  Hole  about 
8  Inches  fquare,  and  4  Inches  above  the  Plank,  through 
which  the  Fire  is  put  in  ;  over  all  the  reft  Laths  are  laid 
pretty  thick,  clofe  to  one  another,  and  nailed  to  the 
Frame  already  mentioned,  and  then  are  plaftered  over  on 
both  Sides,  as  are  alfo  the  Planks  at  Bottom  very  thick, 
to  ferve  for  an  Hearth.  Over  the  Mouth,  or  wideft  Part,- 
goes  an  Hair  Cloth,  fixed  to  the  Sides  of  the  Kiln,  and 
likewife  to  two  Rollers,  or  moveable  Pieces  of  Wood, 
which  are  turned  by  Wedges,  or  Screws,  in  order  to 
ftretch  the  Cloth.  Inftead  of  the  Hair  Cloth,  many 
People  now  ufe  a  Net  Work,  or  Iron  Wire,  with  which 
it  is  obferved  that  the  Saffron  dries  fooner,  and  with  a 
lefs  Quantity  of  Fuel ;  but  the  Difficulty  in  preferving 
the  Saffron  from  burning,  makes  the  Hair  Cloth  be  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  niceft  Judges  in  drying. 

The  Kiln  is  placed  in  a  light  Part  of  the  Houfe,  and 
they  begin  by  laying  five  or  fix  Sheets  of  white  Paper 
on  the  Hair  Cloth,  upon  which  they  fpread  the  wet 
Saffron  between  2  and  3  Inches  thick ;  this  they  cover 
with  other  Sheets  of  Paper,  and  over  thefe  lay  a  coarfe 
Blanket  five  or  fix  Times  doubled,  or,  inftead  thereof,  a 
Canvas  Pillow  filled  with  Straw,  and  after  the  Fire  has 
been  lighted  for  fome  Time,  the  whole  is  covered  -with 
a  Board,  having  a  large  Weight  upon  it. 

At  firft  they  give  it  a  pretty  ftrong  Heat,  to  make  the 
Chives  fweat  (as  their  Expreffion  is) ;  and  in  this,  if  they 
do  not  ufe  a  great  deal  ot  Care,  they  are  in  Danger  of 
fcorching,  and  fo  of  fpoiling  all  that  is  on  the  Kiln. 

When  it  has  been  thus  dried  about  an  Hour,  they  take 
off  the  Board,  Blanket,  and  upper  Papers,  and  take  the 
Saffron  off  from  that  which  lies  next  it,  raifing,  at  the 
fame  Time,  the  Edges  of  the  Cake  with  a  Knife  ;  then 
laying  on  the  Paper  again,  they  Aide  in  another  Board 
between  the  Hair  Cloth  and  upper  Papers,  and  turn  both 
Papers  and  Saffron  upfide-down,  afterwards  covering 
them  as  above. 

This  fame  Heat  is  continued  an  Hour  longer  ;  then 
they  look  on  the  Cake  again,  free  it  from  the  Papers,  and 
turn  it ;  then  they  cover  it,  and  lay  on  the  Weight  as 

before. 
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before.  If  nothing  happens  amifs  during  thefe  firfl:  two 
Hours,  they  reckon  the  Danger  over ;  for  they  have  no¬ 
thing  more  to  do,  but  to  keep  a  gentle  Fire,  and  turn 
their  Cakes  every  half  Hour,  till  thoroughly  dry,  for  the 
doing  of  which  as  it  ought,  full  twenty-four  Hours  are 
required. 

In  drying  the  larger  plump  Chives  they  ufe  nothing 
more,  but  towards  the  latter  End  of  the  Crop,  when 
thefe  come  to  be  fmaller,  they  fprinkle  the  Cake  with  a 
little  fmall  Beer,  to  make  it  fweat  as  it  ought ;  and  they 
begin  now  to  think,  that  ufing  two  Linen  Cloths  next 
the  Cake,  inftead  of  the  two  innermoft  Papers,  may  be 
of  fome  Advantage  in  drying,  but  this  Practice  is  fol¬ 
lowed  as  yet  but  by  few. 

Their  Fire  may  be  made  of  any  Kind  of  Fuel,  but  that 
which  fmokes  the  lead;  is  bed:,  and  Charcoal,  for  that 
Reafon,  is  preferred  to  any  other. 

What  Quantity  of  Saffron  a  firfl:  Crop  will  produce, 
is  very  uncertain  ;  fometimes  5  or  6  Pounds  of  wet  Chives 
are  got  from  one  Rood ;  fometimes  not  above  one  or 
two,  and  fometimes  not  enough  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  gather  and  dry  it ;  but  this  is  always  to  be  obferved, 
that  about  5  Pounds  of  wet  Saffron  go  to  make  one  Pound 
of  dry,  for  the  firfl  3  Weeks  of  the  Crop,  and  6  Pounds 
during  the  lad:  Week;  and  now  the  Heads  are  planted 
very  thick,  2  Pounds  of  dried  Saffron  may,  at  a  Me¬ 
dium,  be  allowed  to  an  Acre  for  the  firfl  Crop,  and  24 
Pounds  for  the  two  remaining  ;  the  third  being  confider- 
ably  larger  than  the  fecond. 

In  order  to  obtain  thefe,  there  is  only  a  Repetition  to 
be  made  every  Year  of  the  Labour  of  hoeing,  gathering, 
picking,  and  drying,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  before  fet 
down,  without  the  Addition  of  any  Thing  new,  except 
that  they  let  Cattle  into  the  Fields,  after  the  Leaves  are 
decayed,  to  feed  upon  the  Weeds ;  or,  perhaps,  mow 
them  for  the  fame  Ufe. 

About  the  Midfummer  after  the  third  Crop  is  gathered, 
the  Roots  mufl  be  all  taken  up  and  tranfplanted ;  the 
Management  requifite  for  which,  is  the  4th  Thing  to 
be  treated  of.  To  take  up  the  Saffron  Heads,  or  break 
up  the  Ground  (as  the  Term  is),  they  fometimes  plough 
it,  fometimes  ufe  a  forked  Kind  of  Hoe,  called  a  Pattock, 
and  then  the  Ground  is  harrowed  once  or  twice  over  ; 
during  all  which  Time  of  ploughing,  or  diging,  and  har¬ 
rowing,  15  or  more  will  find  Work  enough  to  follow 
and  gather  the  Heads  as  they  are  turned  up. 

They  are  next  to  be  carried  to  the  Houfe  in  Sacks, 
and  there  cleaned  and  railed;  this  Labour  conlifls  in 
cleaning  the  Roots  thoroughly  from  Earth,  and  from  the 
Remains  of  old  Roots,  old  Jnvolucra,  and  Excrefcences, 
and  thus  they  become  fit  to  be  planted  in  new  Ground 
immediately,  or  to  be  kept  for  fome  Time,  without 
Danger  of  fpoiling. 

The  Quantity  of  Roots  taken  up,  in  Proportion  to 
thofe  which  were  planted,  is  uncertain  ;  but  at  a  Me¬ 
dium,  it  may  be  faid,  that  allowing  for  all  the  Accidents 
which  happened  to  them  in  the  Ground,  and  in  breaking 
up  from  each  Acre,  may  be  had  twenty-four  Quarters 
of  clean  Roots,  all  fit  to  be  planted. 

The  Owners  are  lure  to  choofe  for  their  own  Ufe  the 
largefl,  plumped,  and  fatted  Roots ;  but  do  lead  of  all 
approve  the  longed  pointed  ones,  which  they  call  Spic- 


kets,  or  Spickards,  for  very  fmall,  round,  or  flat  Roofs, 
are  fometimes  obferved  to  flower. 

T.  his  is  the  whole  Culture  of  Saffron  in  the  Country 
above-mentioned,  and  we  have  only  now  to  confider  the 
Charges  and  Profits  which  may  be  fuppofed,  one  Year 
with  another,  to  attend  that  Branch  of  Agriculture; 
and  of  thefe  I  have  drawn  up  the  following  Computation 
for  one  Acre  of  Ground,  according  to  the  Price  of  La¬ 
bour  in  this  Country. 


I  r. 

Rent  for  three  Years  —  —  —  3  00 

Ploughing  for  three  Years  —  —  o  18 

Dunging  —  —  —  —  —  3  I2 

Hedging  —  —  —  —  —  1 

Spitting  and  fetting  the  Heads  —  —  j  I2 
Weeding  or  paring  the  Ground  —  1  04 

Gathering  and  picking  the  Flowers  —  6  10 

Drying  the  Flowers  —  —  —  x  06 

Indruments  of  Labour  for  three  Years,  1 

with  the  Kiln,  about  —  —  —  3°  10 

Ploughing  the  Ground  once,  and  har-  / 

rowing  twice  .  —  —  —  —  5°  T  2 

Gathering  the  Saffron  Heads  —  — •  1  00 

Railing  the  Heads  —  —  — -  —  1  12 
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00 

00 
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00 
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00 

00 

00 

00 
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Total  Charge  23  12  00 

This  Calculation  is  made  upon  Suppofition,  that  an 
Acre  of  Ground  yields  26  Pounds  of  nett  Saffron  in  three 
Years  ;  which  I  dated  only  as  a  mean  Quantity  between 
the  greated  and  the  lead  ;  and  therefore  the  Price  of 
Saffron  mud  be  judged  accordingly,  which  I  think  can¬ 
not  be  done  better  than  by  fixing  it  at  30  Shillings  per 
Pound  ;  fince  in  very  plentiful  Years  it  is  fold  at  20,  and 
is  fometimes  worth  between  three  and  four  Pounds  ;  at 
this  Rate  26  Pounds  of  Saffron  are  worth  39  Pounds, 
and  the  nett  Profits  of  an  Acre  of  Ground  producing 
Saffron,  will,  in  three  Years,  amount  to  15  Pounds,  13 
Shillings,  or  about  5  Pounds,  4  Shillings  yearly. 

This,  I  fay,  may  be  reckoned  the  nett  Profit  of  an 
Acre  of  Saffron,  fuppofing  that  all  the  Labour  were  to 
be  hired  for  ready  Money  ;  but  as  the  Planter  and  Fa¬ 
mily  do  a  confiderable  Part  of  the  Work  themfelves, 
fome  of  this  Expence  is  faved  ;  that  is,,  by  planting 
Saffron,  he  may  not  only  reafonably  expedl  to  clear  a- 
bout  5  Pounds  yearly  per  Acre,  but  alfo  to  maintain  him- 
felf  and  Family  for  fome  Part  of  each  Year  ;  and  it  is 
upon  this  Suppofition  only,  that  the  Refult  of  other 
Computations  can  be  faid  to  have  any  tolerable  Degree 
of  Exadtnefs,  but  the  Calculations  themfelves  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  very  inaccurate. 

I  have  faid  nothing  here  concerning  the  Charge  in 
buying,  or  Profits  in  felling,  the  Saffron  Heads,  becaufe, 
in  many  large  Tradts  of  Ground,  thefe  mufl  at  length 
ballance  one  another,  while  the  Quantity  of  Ground 
planted  yearly  continues  the  fame  ;  which  has  been 
pretty  much  the  Cafe  for  feveral  Years  part. 

Dr.  Patrick  Blair,  defigning  to  treat  concerning  the 
Crocus,  in  his  fixth  Decad  of  his  Pharmaco-Botanologia, 
in  the  Year  1725,  lent  to  me  the  following  Queries: 

1.  After  what  Manner  the  Species  are  propagated  ? 

a.  Whether  the  Tap  Root  fprings  firfl,  or  the  Bulb? 

3-  At 
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3.  At  what  Seafon  the  Leaves  fpring  forth  ? 

To  thefe  Queries  I  fent  him  the  following  Anfwcr : 

1.  As  to  the  Propagation  of  the  Species. 

This  is  only  by  the  Roots  or  Offsets,  which  the  old 
Roots  produce  in  great  Plenty,  for  I  never  faw  any  Thing 
like  a  Seed,  or  a  Seed  Vettel  produced,  though  I  have  let 
ftand  great  Quantities  of  Flowers,  purpofely  to  try. 

2. ’  As  to  the  Query,  Whether  the  Tap  Root  fprings 
•■fir ft,  and  the  Bulb  be  afterwards  formed  ? 

As  foon  as  the  Roots  begin  to  fhoot  upwards,  there 
are  are  commonly  two  or  three  large  Tap  Roots  fent 
forth  from  the  Side  of  the  old  Root,  which  will  run 
•downright  two  Inches  and  a  Half,  or  more,  into  the 
Ground  ;  at  the  Place  where  thefe  Bulbs  firft  come  out 
from  the  old  one,  will  be  formed  a  Bulb  fometimes 
(though  not  always,  as  you  will  hear  prefently)  ;  and 
this  Tap  Root  decap.  The  Bulb  will  increafe  in  its 
Bignefs,  till  at  laft  it  quite  falls  off,  and  is  then  left  en¬ 
tire  ;  which  commonly  happens  in  April,  when  the 
Green  begins  to  decay  ;  but  many  Times  thefe  tap  or 
•carrotty  Roots  never  produce  any  Bulbs,  but  always  re¬ 
tain  the  fame  Figure,  and  for  ever  after,  I  believe  are 
ibarren  ;  for  I  planted  a  Parcel  of  thefe  carrotty  Roots 
four  Years  ago  in  a  little  Bed,  where  they  have  ever 
•fince  remained,  but  have  not  produced  one  fingle  Flower, 
Tiotwithftanding  they  have  produced  a  numerous  Offspring 
of  the  fame  carrotty  Roots. 

And  the  People  about  Saffron  IFalden  are  well  ap- 
prifed  of  this  Barrennefs,  and  therefore  throw  away  all 
fuch  Roots  when  they  make  a  new  Plantation  ;  but  as 
this  Change  of  the  Root  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Saffron 
only,  permit  me  to  digrefs  a  little,  to  give  you  fome 
Account  of  this  Matter. 

In  the  Parifh  of  Fulham,  near  London ,  the  Gardeners 
nfed  to  drive  a  great  Trade  in  the  Jonquil,  or  Narciffus 
juncifolius ,  flore  multiplier ,  at  which  Place  the  greateft 
Quantity  of  thole  Roots  was’raifed  for  Sale,  as  perhaps 
was  in  any  Part  of  England ,  and  turned  to  as  great  Ac¬ 
count  lor  the  Matter,  as  any  Crop  they  could  employ 
their  Ground  in,  till  of  late  Years,  that  moil  of  their 
Roots  have  turned  carrotty,  and  16  proved  barren,  or 
have  produced  only  fingle  Flowers;  fo  that  the  Gar¬ 
deners  being  hereby  difheartened,  have  thrown  them 
out  entirely,  neglecting  to  cultivate  them,  fatisfying 
themleives  with  this  Reafon,  That  their  Ground  was 
tired  with  them. 

But  to  return  to  the  Crocus ;  beftdes  thofe  Roots  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  there  will  be  three  or  four  frnall  Bulbs 
formed  upon  the  upper  Part  of  the  Root,  and  fome  un¬ 
derneath  ;  which  from  the  firft  Appearance  affume  the 
round  Shape  of  its  Parent  Root,  and  have  no  Tap  Root 
belonging  to  them  ;  thofe  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Root 
rarely  emit  fo  much  as  a  Fibre,  but  receive  their  Nourifli- 
ment  immediately  from  the  old  Root ;  but  thofe  on  the 
•under  Side  fend  out  many  Fibres  all  around,  by  which 
they  draw  their  Nourifhment  from  the  Ground  ;  thefe 
being  parted  Irom  the  old  Root  much  fooner  than  the 
■other,  Hand  in  need  of  fit  Organs  for  receiving  their 
Nourifhment. 

I  have  fometimes  taken  up  fome,  through  the  Middle 
of  which  hath  been  a  Root  of  the  Gramen  caninum ,  or 
Couch  Grafs,  which  fome  People  have  imagined  had 
Strength  enough  to  force  its  Way  though  the  Crocus 


Root ;  but  the  Truth  is,  the  Root  of  the  Grafs  clofely, 
adhering  to  the  old  Root  of  the  Crocus,  juft  at  the  Place 
where  the  young  Roots  were  emitted,  thefe  young  Roots, 
being  quick  of  Growth,  inclofed  the  Root  of  the  Grafs, 
and  thus  I  have  feen  feveral  Roots  run  through  each  other 
in  the  fame  Manner. 

But  befides  thefe  Offsets  mentioned,  direCUy  upon  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Root  is  one  large  Root  formed,  of 
equal  Bignefs  with  the  old  one,  and  this  is  the  Time 
that  (he  Root  is  Radix  gemina ,  as  Tournefort  calls  it ; 
foi  they  are  not  fo  at  any  other  Seafon,  and  therefore  I 
think  it  a  very  improper  Appellation,  for  when  the  new 
Roots  are  perfectly  formed,  the  old  ones,  with  their 
Coats,  fall  off  and  die,  and  leave  the  new  Roots  all 
fingle.  This  has  occafioned  feveral  People  to  doubt  of 
what  Tournefort  had  faid  of  the  Roots,  till  I  took  up 
fome  Plants  at  that  Seafon,  and  with  them  the  two  Roots 
of  equal  Bignefs,  i.  e.  the  old  one  at  the  Bottom,  and  the 
new  one  at  the  Top.  - 

Dr.  Blair  alfo  happening,  in  viewing  a  Root,  to  be 
furprifed  with  a  different  Appearance  from  what  he  had 
feen  before,  or  heard  of,  fent  me  another  Letter. 

The  Manner  of  the  Root  was  thus ;  from  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Bulb,  where  it  feuds  forth  all  the  Leaves 
within  a  common  Tunicle,  at  the  Exit  there  was  an  Ap¬ 
pendix  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  about  the  GrolF- 
nefs  of  a  large  Turkey,  or  Goofe  Quill,  cylindrical  and 
blunt,  without  the  leaft  radical  Fibre,  by  which  it  might 
receive  the  Nourifhment;  fmooth  or  polifhed,  and 
bluilli  in  the  Surface,  confifting  of  feveral  circular  Lines, 
when  cut  tranfverfely  ;  white,  with  a  hard  greenifh  Cen¬ 
ter  like  a  Carrot,  when  it  hath  puttied  forth  the  flower¬ 
ing  Stem,  not  unlike  the  Stolonesof  fome  running  Root, 
fuch  as  the  Mints  below  Ground,  only  the  Extremity 
defeended  obliquely,  inftead  of  afeending,  to  fend  forth 
Leaves  to  produce  a  new  Plant,  and  what  is  moll  re¬ 
markable,  this  did  not  happen  to  one  or  two  Plants, 
but  to  the  whole  Bundle,  which  were  above  twenty 
diftin<5!  Sets,  differing  in  nothing  but  majus  and  minus  ; 
the  Bulb  feemed  at  the  fame  Time  to  be  pined  and  ema¬ 
ciated,  though  it  emitted  large  radical  Fibres  like  thofe 
of  a  Leak. 

I,  having  received  this  Account  from  him  by  Letter, 
fent  him  the  following  Anfvver  : 

I  received  yours  in  Anfwer  to  my  laft,  with  the  Figure 
of  the  Roots  of  fome  Sets  of  Crocus  Autumnalis  you 
have  taken  out  of  the  Ground;  I  have  found  a  Fi¬ 
gure  in  Dodonrtus  which  correfponds  with  it,  and  thofe 
Roots  are  no  new  Thing  with  the  Saffron  Gardeners, 
who  always  throw  them  away  when  they  make  frefh 
Plantations. 

Your  Figure  does  not  agree  with  my  Tap  Roots,  as 
you  will  fee  by  the  Figure  taken  as  juft  from  the  Life  as 
I  could.  In  mine,  you  will  find  the  Bulb  turned  Side¬ 
ways,  which  I  ftill  find  to  be  conftant  in  all  the  Roots  I 
have  examined,  which  have  been  a  great  many,  and 
makes  me  fufpect  thefe  Tap  Roots  are  occafioned  by  the 
accidental  Pofition  of  the  Roots  in  planting,  which  may 
retard  the  afeending  Sap,  the  flowering  Stem  being  there¬ 
by  turned  into  a  crooked  Figure,  and  the  Tap  Roots  are 
full  of  longitudinal  Vetlels  of  a  confiderable  Dimenfion, 
fo  that  the  greater  attra&ing  Power  of  the  Sap4 being 
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hereby  diverted  downwards,  the  Flower  Stem  may  be 
quite  deffitute  of  proper  Nourifhment. 

The  Method  you  propofe  to  remedy  this  Inconvc- 
niency,  will  not  do,  for  1  have  removed  fome  of  thefe 
Roots  at  the  Seafon  when  the  Tap  Roots  were  forming, 
and  this  aione  deftroyed  them  all ;  fo  that  I  am  per- 
i'uaded,  the  cutting  them  off  entirely  will  kill  them. 

The  Method  I  ufed  with  the  Jonquils  was,  to  lay 
fome  Tiles  juft, under  the  Roots,  to  prevent  their  Tun¬ 
ing  downwards,  but  this  has  not  anfwered,  nor  do  I 
think,  it  poffible  wholly  to  recover  them  ;  for  the  Altera¬ 
tion  is  not  only  in  the  Root  and  Flower,  but  alfo  in  the 
Leaf  and  Blade,  which  before  was  fiftulous ;  but,  after 
this  Alteration  in  the  Root,  becomes  a  plain  fulcated 
Leaf,  and  if  it  ever  bloffoms  after,  the  Flowers  are  large 
and  fingle,  which  before  were  fmall  and  double,  but 
the  Saffron,  after  the  Change  of  its  Roots,  produces  a 
lmall  narrow  Blade,  feldom  half  the  Length  of  thofe  in 
a  natural  State., 

Upon  this  Dr.  Blair  formed  this  Conclufion  : 

Thefe  additional  Obfervaiions  plainly  fhew,  that  nei¬ 
ther  the  carrotty  Root,  nor  the  baffard  Tap  Root,  as  I 
may  call  it,  are  merely  accidental,  or  what  may  be  cal¬ 
led  LuJus  nature e,  but  certain  Diieafes  incident  to  fuch 
Roots  ;  for  were  they  accidental,  they  would  hot  have 
the  fame  Appearances  to  different  Perfons  in  different 
Soils  and  Climates,  nor  would  fo  many  taken  up  toge¬ 
ther  have  fuch  a  Refemblance  to  each  other,  as  I  have 
twice  obferved. 

CROTOLARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  771.  Dill.  Eltb. 
122.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  644.  [of  KcoraTwv,  Gr.  Rattle. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Etnpalcment  of  the  Floxver  is  divided  into  3  large 
Segments  ;  the  two  upper  refiing  on  the  Standard ,  the 
lower  is  concave ,  trifid,  and  is  fituated  below  the  Keel . 
The  Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind ;  the  Standard  is  large 
Ileart-f 'japed,  and  pointed  ;  the  Wings  are  oval  and  half 
the  Length  of  the  Standard  ;  the  Keel  is  pointed  and  as  long 
as  the  Wings  ;  it  bath  ten  Stamina  which  are  united,  ter¬ 
minated  by  fingle  Summits,  and  an  oblong  refle'xed  Gerrnen, 
fupporting  a  fingle  Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma. 
The  Germen  becomes  a  Jhort  turgid  Pod  with  one  Cell,  open¬ 
ing  with  tvjo  Valves,  and  filled  with  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Crotoi.aria  foliis  fimplicibus  ovatis,fiipulis  femi- 
cordatis,  ramis  tetragouis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  277.  Crotolaria  with 
fingle  oval  Leaves,  Heart-lhaped  Stipulce,  and  four  cor¬ 
nered  Branches.  This  is  the  Crotolaria  Afiatica  folio  Ju¬ 
gular  i  verrucofo,  fioribus  caruleis.  H.  L.  jgg.  Afiatick  Cro¬ 
tolaria  with  a  fingle  watered  Leaf,  and  blue  Flowers. 

2.  Crotoi.aria  foliis  fimplicibus  lanceolatis  pilofis, 
petiolis  decurhentibus.  Crotolaria  with  fingle,  hairy  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  and  running  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the 
Crotolaria  Americana,  caule  alato  foliis  pilofis,  fioribus  in 
thyrfo  luteis  Martyn.  Cent.  43.  American  Crotolaria  with  a 
winged  Stalk,  and  yellow  Flowers  in  loofe  Spikes. 

3.  Crotolaria  foliis  oblon go-ovatis  hirfiutis  feffiUbus , 
fiipulis  acutis pedunculis  longioribus.  Crotolaria  w'ith  ob¬ 
long,  oval,  hairy  Leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches, 
pointed  Stipulce,  and  longer  Foot  Stalks.  Crotolaria  hir- 
futa  minor  Americana  herbacca,  caule  ad  fnmmarum  fiagit- 
tato.  II.  L.  202.  Smaller  hairy  herbaceous  American  Cro¬ 
tolaria  with  a  Stalk,  Arrow-fhaped  at  the  Top. 


4.  Crotolaria  folds  fimplicibus ,  linear  i-lanc/olath 
birjtitis  petiolis  decurrentibur,  caule  firuticojo.  Crotolaria 
with  fingle  narrow,  Spear-fhaped  hairy  Leaves,  running 
Foot  Stalks,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Crotolaria 
fruteficens  hirfuta,  fore  luteb,  ramulis  alatis,  foliis  mucro- 
natis.  Houfi.  Mfif .  Shrubby  hairy  Crotolaria  with  a  yel¬ 
low  Flower,  winged  Branches*  and  pointed  Leaves. 

5.  Crotoi.aria  foliis  fimplicibus  lanceolatis,  villofts , 
argentcis ,feffilibus ,  filiquis  pendulis.  Crotolaria  with  fingle, 
Spear-fhaped,  hairy,  filvery  Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the 
Branches,  and  hanging  Pods.  Crotolaria  Afiatica,  folio 
argenteo  villofo, fore  luteo,  filiquis  pendulis  in  Spied.  Boerh. 
Ind.  Afiatick  Crotolaria  with  a  filvery  hairy  Leaf,  a  yel¬ 
low  Flower,  and  hanging  Pods  difpofed  in  a  Spike. 

6.  Crotolaria  foliis. cordato-ovatis  perfoliatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  Crotolaria  with  oval  Heart-lhaped  Leaves, per fo-r 
rated  by  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Crotolaria  perfoliate 
folio.  H.  E.  Crotolaria  with  a  thorough-wax  Leaf. 

7.  Crotolaria  foliis  fimplicibus ,  oblcngis  c  unci  for- 
tnibus  retufis.  Flor.  Zcyl.  276.  Crotolaria  with  fingle  ob- 
long,  Wedge-fhaped  Leaves  reflexed  at  the  Top.  This 
is  the  Crotolaria  Afiatica,  fioribus  luteis,  folio  fingulo  cor- 
diformi.  II.  L.  200.  Afiatick  Crotolaria  with  yellow 
Flowers,  and  a  fingle  Heart-fhaped  Leaf. 

8.  Crotolaria  foliis  fimplicibus  ovatis  villofis,  peti - 
ol'ts fimpliciffmis,  ramis  teretibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  357.  Cro¬ 
tolaria  with  Angle,  oval,  hairy  Leaves,  linglc  Pedicles, 
and  taper  Branches.  'Phis  is  the  Crotolaria  arborejeens 
Africatia,  Styr acts  folio.  H.  L.  170.  African  Tree  Cro¬ 
tolaria  with  a  Storax  Tree  Leaf. 

9.  Cr  otolari  a  foliis  ovatis  fiejfiUbus,  ramulis  angu- 
latis  hirfiutis,  fioribus  lateral ib  u  s  Jim  pi ic  iffim  is.  Crotolaria 
with  oval  Leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches,  which 
are  angular  and  hairy,  and  fingle  Flowers  proceeding 
from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches. 

The  1  ff  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India.  This  is  an 
annual  Plant,  which  hath  an  herbaceous  four  cornered 
Stalk,  arifing  about  2  Feet  high,  dividing  into  three  or 
4  Branches;  thefe  have  alfo  four  acute  Angles,  and  are 
garnifhed  with  oval,  watered  Leaves,  of  a  pale  green 
Colour,  Handing  on  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  the  Flowers 
are  produced  in  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  and 
are  of  the  Butterfly  Shape,  and  of  a  light  blue  Colour  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  turgid  Pods,  which  inclofe 
one  Row  of  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  July 
and  Augujl,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muff  be 
fown  on  a  hot  Bed  in  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up  an  Inch' high,  they  ffiould  be  tranfplanted  to 
another  hot  Bed  to  bring  them  forward,  obferving  to 
ffiade  them  from  the  Sun,  till  they  have  taken  new 
Root,  after  which  they  fhould  have  free  Air  admitted  to 
them  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  to 
prevent  their  being  drawn  up  weak.  When  the  Plants 
have  acquired  Strength  in  this  Bed,  they  ffiould  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  up  with  Balls  of  Liar th  to  their  Roots,  and 
each  planted  in  a  feparate  Pot,  filled  with  light  Kitchen 
Garden  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  carefully  lhading  them  till  they  are  root¬ 
ed  again,  then  they  muff  be  treated  as  other  tender 
Plants,  giving  them  proper  Air  and  Water;  when  the 
Plants  are  grown  fo  tall  as  to  nearly  reach  the  Glaffes  of 
the  hot  Bed,  the  Pots  may  be  removed  into  an  airy 
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Glafs  Cafe,  or  Stove,  where  they  may  be  fcreened  from 
inclement  Weather,  and  have  proper  Air  in  hot  Wea¬ 
ther  ;  with  this  Treatment  the  Plants  will  flower  in 
July,  and  continue  to  produce  frefh  Spikes  of  Flowers 
till  the  End  of  Augujl,  and  thofe  Spikes  of  Flowers  which 
appear  early  in  the  Seafon,  will  be  fucceeded  by  ripe 
Seeds  in'  September ,  foon  after  which  the  Plants  will 
decay. 

The  sd  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me  ;  this  rifes  with  a  com* 
prefled  winged  Stalk  near  3  Feet  high,  putting  out  fe- 
vera!  Side  Branches,  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
near  three  Inches  long,  and  one  broad,  which  are  co¬ 
vered  with  foft  Hairs,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches,  al¬ 
ternately  ;  from  the  Foot  Stalks  of  each  there  runs  a 
Border  or  leafy  Wing,  along  both  Sides  of  the  Branches  ;• 
the  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End 
of  the  Branches,  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  the  Stan¬ 
dard  being  flretched  out  a  confiderable  Length  be¬ 
yond  the  Leaves.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  turgid 
Pods,  which,  when  ripe,  are  of  a  deep  blue  Colour, 
having  one  Row  of  fmall  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds  which 
are  of  a  greenifh  brown  Colour.  This  flowers  and  feeds 
about  the  fame  Time  with  the  former,  and  requires  the 
fame  Treatment. 

The  3d  Sort  was  fent  me  from  South  Carolina,  and 
* Jamaica  ;  it  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of  America  ; 
this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rires  with  a  ilender  Stalk  a 
Foot  and-  a  Half  high,  dividing  into  3  or  4  fpreading 
Branches,  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves  fitting 
clofe.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Branches  have  two  leaiy 
Borders  or  Wings,  running  from  one  Leaf  to  the  cither, 
but  the, lower  Part  of  the  Blanches  have  none;  the  Foot 
Stalks  of  the  Flowers,  arife  from,  the  Side  cf  the  Stalk, 
thofe  from  the  lower  Part  of  the  Branches  are  above  a 
Foot  long,  the  upper  are  about  fix  Inches,  they  are  very 
{lender,  and  fuftain  one  or  two  pale  yellow  Flowers  at 
their  Tops,  which  are  not  more  than  half  fo  large  as  the 
former  Sort,  and  are  fucceeded  by  very  fhort  turgid  Pods, 
in  which  are  inclofed  three  or  four  fmooth  Kidne.y-fhjpcd 
Seeds.  This  Sort  requires  the  fame  Culture,  as  the  two 
former,  and  flowers  at  the  fame  Seafon. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  ;  this  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  taper  Stalk  near  4  Feet  high,  fending, 
out  many  Side  Branches  which  are  very  (lender,  ligne¬ 
ous,  and  covered  with  a  light  brown  Bark;  thefe  are. 
garnifhed  with  very  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which 
are  hairy,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches;  the  younger  . 
Shoots  have  2  leafy  Border  or  Wing  oil  two  Sides,  but- 
the  old  Branches  have  none  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced: 
near  the  End  of  the  Branches,  3  or .4  growing  alter¬ 
nate  on  a  loofe.  Spike,  they  are  of  a  dirty  .yellow,  and 
fmall ;  the  Pods  which  fucceed  them  are  about  an  Inch 
long,  very  turgid,  and  of  a  dark  blue  when  ripe.  „This- 
Sort  is  propagated  by.Seed,:  which  fhould  be  town  on  a. 
hot  Bed,  and  the  Plants  treated  in  the  fame -Manner  as 
thofe  before,  but  in  Autumn  they  fhould  be  placed  in 
the  Stove,  where  they  will  live  through,  the  Winter, 
and  flower  early  the  following  Summer,  fo  will-perfe£t 
their  Scedo  very  well. 

The  Seeds  of  the  5th  Sort  were  brought  me  from  the 
Coaft  of  Malabar,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfca  Gar¬ 
den.  This  rifes  with  an  angular  Stalk  near  4  Feet  h>ghr 


dividing  upward  into  3  or  4  Branches,  garnifhed  with  nar¬ 
row  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  alternately  on  very  fhort 
Foot-Stalks,  pretty  clofely  covered  with  foft  fllvery  Hairs. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
in  loofe  Spikes  ;  thefe  are  large,  of  a  deep  yellow,  and 
the  Style  Rands  out  beyond  the  Standard.  The  Flowers 
are  fucceeded  by  large  turgid  Pods,  containing  one  Row 
of  large  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 

This  Plant  is  annual  in  England,  hut  by  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Stalk  growing  woody,  it  appears  to  be.  of 
longerDuration  in  the  Country  where  it  naturally  grows; 
though  it  will  not  live  through  the  Winter  here  ;  for  if 
the  Plants  are  placed  in  a  Stove,  the  Ilea-t  is  too  great  for 
them  ;  and  in  a  Green-houfe  they  are  very  fubjedt  to 
Mouldinefs  in  damp  Weather.  I  have  fown  the  Seeds 
of  this  in  the  full  Ground,  where  the  Plants  have  grown 
upward,  of  3  Feet  high,  and  have  flowered  very  well, 
but  no  Pods  were  formed  on  thefe  ;  and  when  they  have 
been  treated  tenderly,  the  Plants  have  grown  much 
larger,  and  produced  a  greater  Number  of  Flowers,  but 
have  produced  no  Seeds.  The  only  Way  by  which  I 
could  ever  obtain  any  Seeds,  was  by  railing  the  Plants  in 
Pots  on  hot  Beds,  and  the  Beginning  of  July  turning 
them  out  of  the  Pots  into  the  full  Ground,  on  a  very 
warm  Border  under  a  Wall,  in  which  Situation  they 
flowered  very  well,  and  fome  Pods  of  Seeds  were  ripened. 

Tire  6th  Sort  was  fent  me  by  Dr.  Dale,  from  South 
Carolina ,  who  had  the  Seeds  fent  him  from  the  Country 
at  a  great  Diftance  from  the  EngliJJo  Settlements.  Bv 
the  Defcription  fent  me  with  the  Seeds,  it  grows  with  a 
fhrubby  Stalk  4  or  5  Feet  high,  but  the  Plants  which 
were  raifed  here,  perifhed  at  the  Approach  of  Winter, 
having  only  flowered,  without  producing  any  Pods.-  The 
Stalks  are  round,  and  covered  with  a  light  brown  Bark, 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fmooth,  oval,  Pleart-ihaped 
Leaves,  about  4  Inches  long,  and  near  3  broad;  fur¬ 
rounding  the  Stalk  in  fuch  a  manner  as  if  it  were  run 
through  the  Middle  of  the.  Leaves.  The-  Flowers  grow 
fingly,  fitting  clofe  to  t-he.Bofom  of  each  Leaf,  toward 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches  ;  they  arc  of  a  pale 
yellow  Colour,  .and  appear  - here  in  Aiigu/J,  but  as  the 
Plants  did  not  produce  any  Pods,  I  can  give  no  Account 
of  them..  Tltis.is  one  of  the. moft  fingukr  Plants  of  tho 
Genus  I  have  yet  feen. 

The. 7th  Sort  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk  near  y 
Feet  high,  dividing  upward  into  feveral  Branches,  gar¬ 
nifhed.  with  oblong  Leaves,  which  are  narrow  at  their 
Bafe,  but  gradually  widen  to  the  Top,  where  they  are 
rounded  and  indented  in  the  Middle  in  the  Shape  of  a 
Heart ;  they,  are  of  a  pale  green,  and  fmooth.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  they  are  pretty  large,  and  of  a  yellow  Co¬ 
lour.  Thefe  appear,  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Autumn,  provided  the  Plants  are  brought  forward  in 
Spring,  and  afterward  treated  as  hath  been  direfted  for 
the  fir  ft  Sort.  This  grows  naturally  in  the  Iiland  of 
Ceylon,  and  is  an  annual  Plant,  perifhing  foon  after  it 
perfects  Seeds. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Elope,  from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  This  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  about  5  Feet  high,  dividing  into 
feveral  Branches,  garnifhed  with  roundifh  Leaves, timing 
clofe  to  the  Branches ;  they  are  of  a  hoary  green,  and 
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%ft  to  the  Touch,  the  Branches  are  taper  and  fmooth  ; 
the  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  in 
loofe  Spikes  ;  they  are  about  the  Size  of  thofe  of  the 
firft  Sort,  and  of  a  fine  blue  Colour. 

This  Plant  flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and  fometimes 
will  ripen  its  Seeds  in  Autumn.  It  is  propagated  by 
Seeds,  Town  on  a  good  hot  Bed  in  Spring,  and  when  the 
Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into 
a  fmall  Halipenny  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  and  after  mull  be  treated  as  the  4th  Sort, 
placing  the  Plants  in  a  moderate  Stove  in  Winter,  other- 
wife  they  cannot  be  preferved  in  England  ;  the  fecond 
Year  tire  Plants  will  flower,  and  with  proper  Care  their 
Seeds  will  ripen . 

The  9th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Campeachy,  where  the 
Plant  grows  naturally;  this  rifes  with  a  taper  upright 
Stalk  near  3  Feet  high,  dividing  upward  into  feveral 
Branches,  which  grow  eredf,  and  are  hairy  ;  they  are 
garnifhed  with  oval,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  of  a  pale 
green  Colour  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  fingly  from 
the  Side  of  the  Branches,  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  fhort  turgid  Pods,  having  one  Row  of  Kid- 
ney-fhaped  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Augujl ,  and 
with  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  firft  Sort,  will  perfedl 
Seeds  in  Autumn.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  pe- 
rifhes  loon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe. 

As  mod  of  thefe  Plants  are  annual,  they  require  to  be 
brought  forward  in  Spring,'  otherwise  the  Summers  are 
too  fhort  for  them  to  perfect  Seeds ;  and  unlefs  carefully 
managed,  they  will  not  flower  well  here ;  for  in  general 
the  Summers  in  this  Country  are  not  favourable  for  fuch 
tender  Plants.  Therefore  in  order  to  have  thefe  tender 
annuals  in  Per  fed!  ion  ;  there  fhould  be  a  low  Glafs  Cafe 
eredted  about  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  which  fhould  be 
made  with  Glaffes  to  open  or  Aide  down  on  every  Side, 
as  fhould  alfo  the  Top  on  both  Sides,  Paving  Aiding 
Glades,  that  the  Plants  may  have  Sun  and  Air  on  every 
Side  ;  in  this  there  fliould  be  a  Pit  for  Tanners  Bark  to 
make  a  hot  Bed,  the  whole  Extent,  (a  particular  De- 
feription  of  which  will  be  exhibited  under  the  Article 
Stove)  in  this  hot  Bed  may  be  placed  all  the  very  curious 
tender  annual  Plants,  where  the  Sun  will  conftantly  fhine 
on  them,  fo  long  as  he  makes  his  Appearance  above  the 
Horizon,  and  here  they  may  have  Plenty  of  free  Air  ad¬ 
mitted  at  all  Times,  when  the  Weather  is  warm,  fo 
may  be  brought  to  equal  Perfection,  as  in  the  warm 
Countries  where  they  naturally  grow  ;  for  the  Warmth 
of  the  Tan  to  the  Roots,  and  the  Heat  of  the  Sun 
through  the  Glades,  will  in  Summer,  be  equal  to  the 
Heat  of  mod  Countries. 

Thefe  Plants  naturally  grow  on  fandy  light  Soils,  fo 
fhould  always  be  planted  in  fuch,  and  the  Pots  mud:  not 
be  too  large,  for  in  fuch  they  will  not  thrive  ;  when 
they  have  filled  the  fmall  Pots  with  their  Roots  in  which 
they  were  fird  planted,  they  fhould  be  fhaken  out,  and 
put  into  penny  Pots,  which  will  be  large  enough  for  all 
the  annual  Kinds,  but  thofe  of  longer  Duration  will  re¬ 
quire  Pots  a  little  larger  the  following  Spring.  The 
Waterings  of  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  performed  with 
Caution,  for  too  great  Moifhirc  will  rot  the  Fibres  of 
their  Roots ;  in  Summer,  if  they  are  gently  watered 
three  or  four  Times  a  Week  in  hot  Weather,  it  will 
be  fufficient. 
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I  have  not  here  enumerated  any  of  the  Plants  which 
have  trifoliate  Leaves,  but  fhall  refer  them  to  the  Ge¬ 
nus  Ononis ,  under  which  Tournefort  and  mod  other  Bo- 
tanids  have  placed  them. 

CROTON.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  960.  Ricinoides.  Town. 
InJl.  655.  Tab,  423*  Baftard  Ricinus. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  bath  male  and  female  Flozuers  in  the  fame  Plant  ;  the 
Flowers  have  a  5  leaved  Empalement ,  they  have  5  Petals , 
thofe  of  the  male  being  no  larger  than  the  Leaves  of  the 
Empalement ;  the  male  have  5  nefarious  Glands ,  which 
are  fmall ,  and fixed  to  the  Receptacle  ;  thefe  have  10  or  1  5 
Stamina,  joined  at  their  Baje ,  and  terminated  by  twin 
Summits.  The  female  Flowers  have  a  roundijh  Germen, 
fupporting  3  reflexed  fpreading  Styles,  crowned  by  bifid 
reflexed  Stigmas',  the  Germen  becomes  a  roundijh  three 
cornered  Capfule,  with  three  Cells,  each  containing  a  Jingle 
Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Croton  foliis  rhombeis  repandis,  cap  fulls  pendulis 
caule  herbaceo.  Hort.  Upfal.  200.  Croton  with  rhomboid 
reflexed  Leaves,  pendulous  Capfules,  and  an  herbaceous 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Ricinoides  ex  qua  paratur.  Tournfol. 
Gallorum.  Tourn.  Inf.  655.  Baftard  Ricinus  from  which 
the  Tournfol  of  the  French  is  made. 

2.  Croton  foliis  ovato-lanceslctis  birfutis,  crenatis, 
floribus  conglomeratis  fejjilibus.  Croton  with  oval  Spear- 
Ihaped,  hairy,  crenated  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in 
Clufters,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  Ricinoides  herbacea, 
folio  fub  rot  undo  ferrato ,  frufiu  parvo  conglomerate.  Houft. 
■Mjf.  Herbaceous  Baftard  Ricinus ,  with  a  roundifh  Leaf, 
and  fmall  Fruit  growing  in  Clufters. 

3.  Croton  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis ,  'mini me  ferratis , 
caule  herbaceo  hirfuto ,  floribus  alaribus  pedunculis  longiori- 
bus.  Croton  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  dightly 
fawed,  a  hairy  herbaceous  Stalk,  and  Flowers  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks,  Handing  upon  longer 
Foot  Salks.  Ricinoides  paluflre ,  foliis  oblongis  ferratis, 
fruclu  hifpido.  Martyn.  Cent.  38.  Mar  dr  Baftard  Ricinus 
with  oblong  fawed  Leaves,  and  a  prickly  Fruit. 

4.  Croton  foliis  inermi-ferratis,  inferioribus  quinque- 
lobis,  fuperioribus  trilobis.  Hort.  Cliff.  445.  Croton  with 
Leaves  fmoothly  fawed,  the  lower  ones  having  5  Lobes, 
and  the  upper  three.  Ricinoides  herbacea,  foliis  trifdis 
vel  quinquefidis  &  ferratis.  Houft.  Mjf.  Herbaceous  Ba¬ 
ftard  Ricinus  with  trifid,  or  quinquefid  fawed  Leaves. 

5.  Croton  tetrapkyllum,  foliis  lanceolatis,  acuminatis , 
fubtus  cecflis,  caule  herbaceo  ramofo.  Four-leaved  Croton 
with  Spear-fhaped  pointed  Leaves,  gray  on  their  under 
Side,  and  a  branching  herbaceous  Stalk.  This  is  the  Ri¬ 
cinoides  humilis  foliis  oblongis  acuminatis,  Jubtus  ceeflis. 
Houft.  Mjf.  Dwarf  Baftard  Ricinus  with  oblong  pointed 
Leaves,  and  gray  on  their  under  Side. 

6.  Croton  foliis  lanceolatis  glabris,  caule  fruticojo , 
floribus  alaribus  &  terminalibus.  Croton  with  fmooth 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  and  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  from  the  Sides  and  Tops  of  the  Branches.  Ricinoides 
frutefeens,  lauri  folio ,  calice  amplijjimo  viridi.  Houft.  Mf. 
Shrubby  Baftard  Ricinus ,  with  a  Laurel  Leaf,  and  a 
very  large  green  Empalement  to  the  Fower. 

7.  Croton  foliis  cordatis,  acuminatis, fubtus  tomento- 
fts,  floribus  alaribus  feffllibus ,  caule fruticofo.  Croton  with 
Heart-fhaped  pointed  Leaves,  woolly  on  their  under 
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Side,  and  Flowers  growing  clofe  to  the  Sides  of  the 
Stalks,  which  are  fhrubby. 

8.  Croton  foliis  lineari -lanceolatis ,  glabris ,fubtus  ar- 
genteis ,  caule  fruticofo ,  floribus  fpicatis  terminalibus.  Cro¬ 
ton  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  imooth  Leaves,  white  on 
their  under  Side,  a  Hi  rub  by  Stalk,  and  Flowers  growing 
in  Spikes  at  the  Ends  of  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Ri- 
cinoidcs  frutefeens  odor  at  a,  foliis  anguflis ,  fubtus  aibiCan- 
tibus.  Ploufl.  Mff,  Ballard  fhrubby  Ricinus,  fmellirig.fweet, 
with  narrow  Leaves,  whitifh  on  their  under  Side  ;  called 
wild,  or  Spanfjh  Rofemary,  in  'Jamaica . 

9.  Croton  foliis  oblongo  ■ cordatis  tomentofis ,  caule  fru¬ 
ticofo  ramofo ,  floribus  fpicatis  terminalibus.  Croton  with 
oblong  Heart- fhaped  woolly  Leaves,  a  fhrubby  branch¬ 
ing  Stalk,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes  at  the  Ends 
of  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Ricinoides  Americana  jru- 
tefeens,  Alt  hart  folio.  Plum.  Cat.  Shrubby  American  Baf- 
tard  Ricinus  with  a  Marfhmallow  Leaf. 

10.  Crot  on  foliis  ovatis  tomentofis,  integris,  ferratis, 
Ilort.  Cliff.  444.  Croton  with  oval  woolly  Leaves,  which 
are  entire,  and  fawed.  This  is  the  Ricinus  humilis  foliis 
jubrotandis  ferratis,  Jubtus  argenteis,  fore  frufluque  con- 
glomeratis.  Plcuji.  Mff.  Dwarf  Ricinus  with  roundifh 
fawed  Leaves,  filvery  on  their  under  Side,  and  a  Flower 
and  Fruit  growing  in  Cluflers. 

11.  Croton  foliis  cordatis  acutis ,  fubtus  tomentofis , 
caule  fruticofo ,  floribus  fpicatis  terminalibus  &  alaribus. 
Croton  with  pointed  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  woolly  011 
their  under  Side,  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  and  Flowers  growing 
in  Spikes  on  the  Tops  and  Sides  of  the  Branches.  This 
is  the  Ricinus  fa  Rice  folio  uirinque  molii.  Pet.  LJort.  Sice. 
Ricinus  with  a  Sage  Leaf,  and  foft  on  both  Sides. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France, 
from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds ;  this  is  an  annual 
Plant,  which  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  branching  Stalk, 
about  9  Inches  high,  garnifhed  with  irregular,  or  rhom- 
boidal  figured  Leaves,  near  two  Inches  long,  and  one 
Inch  and  a  Quarter  broad  in  their  widefl  Part;  thefe 
{land  upon  {lender  Foot  Stalks,  near  4  Inches  long.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  Spikes  from  the  Side  of 
the  Stalks,  at  the  End  !of  the  Branches  ;  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Spike  is  compofed  of  male  Flowers,  having  many 
Stamina,  which  coalefce  at  the  Bottom  ;  the  lower  Part 
hath  female  Flowers,  which  have  each  a  roundifh  3  cor¬ 
nered  Germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  roundifhCap- 
fuie  with  3  Lobes,  having  3  Cells,  each  including  one 
roundifh  Seed.  This  flowers  in  July,  but  rarely  ripens 
Seeds  in  this  Country. 

The  Seeds  fhouid  be  Town  early  in  Spring,  on  a  Bor¬ 
der  of  light  Earth,  in  a  warm  Situation,  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  fhouid  be  thinned  where  too  clofe,  leaving  them 
fix  Inches  afunder,  after  this  they  requite  no  Care  but 
to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds.  If  the  Summer  proves 
favourable,  the  Plants  will  flower  in  July,  and  in  very 
warm  Autumns  they  fomelimes  perfect  Seeds. 

This  is  the  Plant  from  which  the  Tour  nf ole  is  made, 
ufed  for  colouring  Wines  and  jellies;  it  is  made  of  the 
juice  which  is  lodged  between  the  Empalement  and  the 
Seeds,  which,  if  rubbed  on  Cloths  at  firfi  appears  of  a 
lively  green,  but  foon  changes  to  a  bluifh  purple  Colour; 
if  thefe  Cloths  are  put  into  Water,  and  afterward  wrung, 
they  will  dye  the  Water  to  a  Claret  Colour;  the  Rags 
thus  dyed,  are  brought  to  England ,  and  fold  in  the 
Drug  gift's  Shops  by  the  Name  of  fournfole , 
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The  2d  Sort  grows  natural}}'  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  rent  me ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant, 
which  rifes  about,  a  Foot  high  '■>  it.  hath  an  angular  Stalk, 
clofely  covered  with  fmail  biiitly  Hairs,  which  fling  ;  the 
Branches  are  naked  from  their  Divifions  to  the  Top, 
where  they  are  garnifhed  with  a  few  oval  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  fawed  on  their  Edges ;  they  are  an  Inch  and  a 
Halflong,  and  3  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad,  of  a  light 
green,  Handing  on  Foot  Stalks  one  Inch  long.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  i-n  .clofe  .fhort  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  thofe  on  the  upper  Part  being  male,  and  the 
lower  female  ;  they  are  white,  and  the  male  foon  falls 
away,  but  the  female  ate  fucceedcd  by  roundifh  Cap- 
fules,  having  3  Lobes  ;  thefe  grow  in  clofe  Cluflers, 
they  have  3  Cells,  each  containing  one  roundifh  Seed. 
It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  3d  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Hoy Jl cun, 
at  La  Vera  Cruz,  from  whence  he  fent  me  the  Seeds ; 
this  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  naturally  ia 
low  marfhy  Grounds,  where  it  hath  a  very  different 
Appearance  from  what  it  puts  on  when  Town  upon  dry 
Land  ;  thofe  of  the  watery  Places  have  broad  flat  Stalks, 
and  Leaves  3  Inches  long,  which  are  fcarce  a  Quarter 
of  an  Inch  broad  ;  thefe  are  rough,  and  but  little  indent¬ 
ed  on  their  Edges,  but  thofe  Plants  upon  dry  Ground 
have  oval  Leaves  3  Inches  long,  and  upwards  of"  two 
Inches  broad,  which  are  fawed  on  their  Edgea.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  in 
fhort  loofe  Spikes,  having  4  or  5  herbaceous  male  Flow¬ 
ers  at  the  Top  of  each,  and  3  or  4  female  Flowers  at 
the  Bottom,  which  are  fucceedcd  by  roundifh  Capfules 
with  3  Lobes,  covered  with  a  prickly  Hulk;  thefe  have 
3  Cells,  each  inclqfinga  fmgle  Seed.  It  flowers.and  feeds 
about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 

The  4th  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  fame  Gentleman, 
at  the  fame  Place  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifer 
with  a  taper  herbaceous  Stalk,  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,, 
dividing  into  fever al  Branches,  garnifhed  with  fmooch 
Leaves,  Handing  on  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  for 
the  mofl  part  placed  oppofite,  as  are  alfo  the  Branches; 
the  lower  Leaves  are  divided  deeply  into  5  oblong. 
Leaves,  and  the  upper  into  3,  which  are  {lightly  faw¬ 
ed  on  their  Edges,  and  end  in  acute  Points.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Bran¬ 
ches,  thofe  on  the  upper  Part  being  male,  and  the  low¬ 
er  female,  they  are  of  a  whitiffi  herbaceous  Colour  ;  the 
female  Flowers  are  fucceedcd  by  oblong  Capfules,  hav¬ 
ing  3  Lobes,  which  open  in  3  Parts,  having  3  Cells, 
each  containing  one  oblong  Seed.  This  flowers  and  Seeds 
at  the  fame  Time  as  tire  former  Sorts., 

The  5th  Sort  was  found  growing, naturally  at  the  Ha- 
vannah ,  by  the  late  Di.HouJloun,  who  fent  me  the  Seeds ; 
this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rarely  grows  more  than  6 
Inches  high,  dividing  into  2  or  3  Branches,  the  lower 
Parts  of  thefe  are,  garni  Shed  at  each.  Joint  with  4  Leaves 
placed  in  form  of  a  Crois,  2  of  which  arc  3  Inches  long, 
and  one  Inch  broad  near  their. Bale,  ending  in  acute 
Points  ;  thefe  Hand  oppofite,  and  the  other  2  Leaves  be¬ 
tween  thefe  are  about  2  Inches  long,  and  a  Quarter  of 
an  Inch  broad;  they  are -of  a  light  green  cn  their  upper 
Side,  and  of  a  gray  or  AHi  Colour  on  their  under.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  long  looie  Spikes  at  th^Top 
of  the  Stalks,  2  or  3  of  thefe  Spikes  arifing  from  the 
fame  Joint;  the  upper  Part  of  thefe  Spikes  have  male. 
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and  the  lower  female  Flowers,  of  an  herbaceous  Colour; 
the  female  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  round  Capfules  with 
3  Cells,  each  containing  one  roundifh  Seed.  This  flow¬ 
ers  and  feeds  about  the  fame  Time  with  the  former  Sorts. 

The  6th  Sort  was  difcovered  in  the  Ifland  of  Jamaica , 
where  it  grows  naturally.  It  rifes  with  afhrubby  Stalk  to 
the  Height  of  7  or  8  Feet,  which  is  covered  with  an 
Afh-coloured  Bark,  and  divides  into  many  {lender  Bran¬ 
ches  upward  ;  feme  of  thefe  Branches,  are  terminated 
by  5  or  6  fmaller,  which  arife  from  the  fame  Joint ; 
thefe  are  naked  below,  but  toward  their  upper  Part  are 
garnifhed  with  fmooth  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  about  two 
Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  3  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad, 
Handing  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  without  Order  ;  the 
Flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches  ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  and  inclof- 
ed  in  large  green  Empalements. 

The  7  th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Jamaica ;  this  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  7  or  8  Feet  high,  fending  out 
many  irregular  Branches,  covered  with  an  Alh-coloured 
Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  Heart-fnaped  Leaves,  near  4 
Inches  long,  and  2  broad  in  their  wideil  Part,  ending  in 
acute  Points  ;  they  are  of  a  light  green  on  their  upper 
Side,  but  woolly  on  their  under,  (landing  on  (lender 
Foot  Stalks  without  any  Order,  fometimes  Angle,  and 
at  others,  2  or  3  arife  from  the  fame  joint.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  in  fhort  Spikes  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches,  they  are  of  a  whitifh  green  Colour,  and  the 
female  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  Capfules,  having  3 
Cells,  each  including  a  tingle  Seed. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ;  this  riles 
with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  about  6  or  7  Feet  high,  fending 
out  many  Side  Branches,  covered  with  a  Imooth  Bark, 
of  a  Yellowifh  white  Colour,  garnifhed  very  clofely  with 
narrow  fliff  Leaves,  near  3  Inches  long,  and  about  one 
Eighth  of  an  Inch  broad,  of  a  light  green  their  upper 
Side,  but  their  under  Side  is  the  fame  Colour  as  the 
Bark,  the  Mid-rib  is  furrowed  on  their  upper  Side,  and 
very  prominent  on  the  lower  ;  the  upper  Part  ot  the 
Branches  divide  into  4  or  5  fmaller,  which  arife  from 
the  fame  Joint,  and  arc  nearly  equal  in  their  Length, 
between  thefe  arifes  a  long  loofe  Spike  of  whitifh  green 
Flowers.  The  whole  Plant  hath  an  aromatick  Odour 
when  rubbed.  The  Seeds  grow  in  roundifli  Capfules 
having  3  Cells,  each  including  a  (ingle  Seed. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturalljr  in  Jamaica  ;  this  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  6  or  7  Feet  high,  dividing  upward 
into  feveral  Branches,  covered  with  a  yellowifh  Down  ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  long  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  end¬ 
ing  in  acute  Points ;  thefe  are  2  Inc  .es  and  a  Half  long, 
and  one  broad  in  their  widefl  Part,  Handing  on  long  Foot 
Stalks,  and  covered  on  both  Side:  with  a  woolly  Down 
of  the  fame  Colour  as  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  on  long  clofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Bran¬ 
ches  ;  the  male  Flowers,  (Incited  on  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Spikes,  have  white  Flmveps  of  one  Leaf,  divided  iuto 
5  Parts,  almofl  to  the  Fottorn,  and  have  5  taper  Sta¬ 
mina,  fituated  in  the  Bottom.  The  female  Flowers,  on 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Spikes  have  large  woolly  Em¬ 
palements,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round  Capfules  with 
3  Cells,  each  including  a  Angle  Seed. 

Thu  10th  Sort  was  difcovered  at  Gampeochy,  from 
whence  l  received  the  Seeds ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant, 
which  lifcs  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk  a  Foot  and  Half 


high,  dividing  toward  the  Top  into  feveral  fmall  Bran¬ 
ches,  garnifhed  with  oval  woolly  Leaves,  near  3  Inches 
long,  and  2  and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  (landing  on 
hairy  Foot  Stalks  3  Inches  long.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  in  fhort  clofe 
Spikes  or  Clufters,  Atting  clofe  between  the  Leaves  ; 
they  are  fmall,  of  a  whitifh  green,  and  the  female  Flow¬ 
ers  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round  Capfules  inclofed  by 
the  woolly  Empalement;  they  have  3  Cells,  but  feldom 
more  than  one  of  them  contains  Seed.  It  flowers  in  July , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  about  a  Month  after. 

The  nth  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  near  4  Feet 
high,  dividing  into  many  fmall  Branches,  which  have  a 
Alvery  Bark,  and  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves,  about  3  Quarters  of  an  Inch  long,  and  half  as 
broad  at  their  Bafe,  ending  iu  acute  Points;  thefe  are 
woolly  on  both  Sides,  but  their  under  Side  is  Alvery, 
their  upper  Side  of  a  yellowifh  green.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  fhort  Spikes,  they  are  fmall,  white,  and 
have  woolly  Empalements.  The  female  Flowers  on 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Spikes  are  fucceeded  by  roundifli 
Capfules  with  3  Cells,  each  containing  one  Seed. 

All  thefe  except  the  ill,  are  Natives  of  warm  Coun¬ 
tries,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  England,  unlefs  tenderly  treat¬ 
ed.  They  are  all  propagated  by  Seeds  ;  thole  which  are 
annual  perfedt  their  Seeds  in  England ,  but  the  fhrubby 
Sorts  very  rarely  arrive  to  that  Perfection,  fo  their  Seeds 
mud  be  procured  from  the  Countries  where  they  na¬ 
turally  grow.  The  Seeds  mufl  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed 
early  in  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  At  to  remove, 
they  fliouid  be  each  transplanted  into  a  fmall  Pot,  anil 
plunged  in  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where 
they  flhould  be  fhaded  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken 
frefh  Root  ;  then  they  mufl  have  Air  admitted  to  them 
daily,  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon  ; 
they  mud  alfo  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  Sorts,  which  will  often 
require  Water,  but  the  others  fhould  have  it  more 
Sparingly.  After  the  Plants  are  grown  too  tall  to  remain 
in  the  Frames,  they  fhould  be  removed,  either  into  the 
Stove,  or  a  GJafs- Cafe,  where  there  is  a  hot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  into  which  the  Pots  lhould  be  plunged, 
and  there  the  annual  Sorts  will  flower  and  perfect  their 
Seeds:  but  the  fhrubbv  Kinds  mufl  be  removed  into  the 
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Bark  Stove  in  Autumn,  aud  during,  the  Winter  Seafon 
fhould  have  but  little  Water;  the  Stove  fhould  be  kept 
in  a  good  Temperature  of  Heat,  otherv/ife  they  will  not 
live  through  the  Winter  in  England. 

As  thefe  Plants  retain  their  Leaves  all  the  Bear,  they 
make  a  pretty  Variety  in  Winter,  when  intermixed 
with  other  Plants,  whole  Leaves  are  of  dilferent  Forms 
and  Colours  from  thefe. 

CROWN  IMPERIAL.  SwPetUium. 

CRUCIANELLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant,  it 8.  Rubeola, 
To  urn.  lnjl.  R.  H.  139.  Tab.  50.  Petty  Madder. 

The  Cbaradlers  are. 

The  Flower  a  hath  tvjo-kamedJEmp'plemettt ,  which  is  ri¬ 
gid  and  .comprelfcd.  It  hath  one  Petal ,  with  a  /lender  cy¬ 
lindrical  Tube ,  longer  than  the  Empalement ,  and  cut  into 
4  Parts  at  the  Brim.  It  hath  4  Stamina  fituated  in  the 
Mouth  of  the  Tube ,  terminated  by  Jivge  Summits.  It  hath 
a  cornprejfed  Germen ,  at  the  Bottom  if  the  lubf,  fupport- 
ing  a  fler.de r  HJid  Style ,  crowned  by  2  oltuje  8th  mas. 
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The  Certnen  become  2  twin  Capfules ,  each  containing  one 
oblong  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  CrucianelL a  ereda,  foliis  fenis  linearibus.  Hort. 
Upfal.  27.  Upright  Crucianella  with  lix  narrow  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Rubeola  angufiore  folio.  To  urn.  Injl.  130. 
Petty  Madder  with  a  narrower  Leaf. 

2.  Crucianflla  procumbens ,  foliis  quaternis ,  lan¬ 
ceolatis,  foribus  fpicatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  Trailing  Crucianella 
with  four  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  and  fpiked  Flowers.  Ru- 
beola  latiore  folio.  Tourn.  Broad  leaved  Petty  Madder. 

3.  Crucianella  procumbens,  foliis  quaternis,  fiori- 
bus  frebverticillatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  109.  Crucianella  with 
trailing  Stalks,  four  Leaves  at  each  Joint,  and  Flowers 
growing  in  Whorls.  This  is  the  Rubeola  maritima.  C. 
B.  P.  Maritime  Petty  Madder. 

4.  CructaNELLA  caule  hifpido ,  foliis  lanceolatis  hir- 
futis  oppo/itis,  foribus  umbellatis  terminalibus.  Crucianella 
with  a  prickly  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  hairy  Leaves  placed 
oppofite,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Umbels  at  the  Ends 
of  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Rubeola  Americana  hirfuta , 
farietaria  foliis,  floribus  umbellatis  purpureis.  Houf.  MJf. 
Hairy  American  Petty  Madder  with  Pellitory  Leaves 
and  purple  Flowers  growing  in  Umbels. 

5.  Crucianella  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  hirfutis  op- 
pofttis,  caule  ere  do  villofo, floribus  folitariis  alar  ib  us.  Cru¬ 
cianella  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  hairy  Leaves  placed 
oppofite,  an  ere£l  hairy  Stalk,  and  fingle  Flowers  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  fe- 
veral  upright  Stalks  a  Foot  high,  which  have  6  or  7 
very  narrow  linear  Leaves  placed  in  Whorls,  at  each 
Joint.  The  Flowers  grow  in  clofe  Spikes  at  the  Top 
and  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches;  thefe  are  fmall, 
white,  and  not  longer  than  the  Empalement  fo  make  no 
great  Appearance.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  in  the  Iflands  of  the  Archipelago, 
alfo  about  Montpelier  ;  this  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  fend¬ 
ing  out  feveral  branching  Stalks  from  the  Root,  which 
lie  proftrate,  and  are  garnifhed  with  4  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  at  each  Joint.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
long  Spikes  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches ;  thefe  are 
very  fmall,  fo  make  no  Appearance.  It  flowers  about 
the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 

The  3d  Sort  is  like  the  2d  in  the  Appearance  of 
Leaves  and  Stalks,  but  the  Flowers  grow  on  the  Side  of 
the  Stalks,  almoft  in  Whorls,  and  make  little  Appear¬ 
ance.  This  grows  naturally  on  the  Borders  of  the  Sea, 
in  the  South  of  France  and  Italy. 

Thefe  3  Sorts  are  preferved  in  fome  Gardens  for  Va¬ 
riety ;  if  the  Seeds  are  fown  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in 
Spring,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  they  will 
require  no  other  Culture,  but  to  thin  them  where  too 
clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds ;  or  if  the 
Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up 
in  the  Spring,  and  require  no  other  Treatment. 

The  4th  Sort  hath  4  cornered  rough  prickly  Stalks, 
which  bend  downward,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  hairy  and  ftand  oppofite ;  the 
Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Clufters  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  which  are  blue,  and  cut  into  4  Parts  the  Top ; 


after  thefe  decay,  they  are  fucceeded  by  twin  Capfules 
joined,  in  each  of  thefe  is  one  oblong  Seed. 

The  5th  Sort  rifes  with  a  flirubby  branching  Stalk, 
near  3  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  covered  with  flinging  Hairs.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  on  each  Side 
the  Stalk  fingly  ;  thefe  are  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  twin  Fruit  like  the  former. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  grow  naturally  at  La  Fera  Cruz  in 
New  Spain ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me  by  the 
late  Dr.  Houfoun  ;  and  the  Plants  grew  in  the  Cbelfea 
Garden  very  well  during  the  Summer  Seafon,  but  perifh- 
ed  in  the  Autumn  before  their  Seeds  were  ripe. 

CRUCIATA.  See  Valantia. 

CRUPINA  BELGARUM.  See  Serratula. 

CUCUBALUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  502.  Tourn.  Injl. 
R.  H.  339.  Tab.  176.  Berry-bearing  Chickweed. 

The  Charaders  are, 

The  Flower  hath  an  oblong  permanent  Empalement  of 
one  Leaf,  cut  into  5  Parts.  It  hath  5  Petals,  with  Tails 
as  long  as  the  Empalement,  but  fprecd  open  at  the  Top . 
It  hath  10  Stamina,  5  of  which  are  alternately  injerted 
in  the  Tail  of  the  Petals  ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  oblong 
Summits.  In  the  Center  is  [stunted  the  oblong  Germen, 
fupporting  3  Styles ,  longer  than  the  Stamina,  croavned  by 
oblong  hairy  Stigmas.  The  Empalement  afterward  becomes 
a  pointed  clofe  Capfule  with  3  Cells ,  opening  at  the  Top  in 
5  Parts ,  and  filed  with  many  round  fj  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cucubalus  calycibus  campanulatis,  fetalis  dif  an¬ 
tibus,  frudu  colorato,  ramis  divaricatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
414.  Cucubalus  with  a  Bell-fhaped  Empalement,  Petals 
ftanding  afunder,  a  coloured  Fruit,  and  divaricated 
Branches.  This  is  the  Cucubalus  Plinii.  Lngd.  1429. 
and  the  Alfsne  fcandens  baccifera.  C.  B.  P.  250.  Climb¬ 
ing  Berry- bearing  Chickweed. 

2.  Cu cue alus  caulibus  eredis  glabris,  calycibus  fub - 
globofis,  faminibus  corolla  longioribus.  Csicubalus  with 
fmooth  ere<5t  Stalks,  globular  Empulemenls,  and  Sta¬ 
mina  longer  than  the  Petals.  This  is  the  Lychnis  fyl- 
vefris  qua  behen  album  vulgb.  C.  B.  P.  Wild  Lychnis , 
or  white  Behen  of  the  Shop,  called  Spading  Poppy. 

3.  Cucubalus  calycibus  Jubghbofss,  caule  ramofo  pa- 
tulo ,  foliis  linearibus  acsitis.  Cucubalus  with  globular  Em- 
palements,  a  branching  fpreading  Stalk,  and  narrow 
pointed  Leaves  This  is  the  Lychnis  fylvefris  qua  behen 
album  vulgb,  foliis  ungu/fieribus  U?  acutioribus.  C.  B.  P. 
Wild  Lychnis,  with  narrower  pointed  Leaves. 

4.  Cucubalus-  calycibus  fubglobofts  glabris  reticulato- 
venofts,  capfulis  trilocularibus  corollis  fub  midis.  Flor.  Suec. 
Cucubalus  with  fmooth  globular  Empalements  which 
have  netted  Veins,  Capfules  having  3  Cells,  and  naked 
Petals.  This  is  the  Lychnis  Suecica  behen  album  folio,  ha- 
bitu ,  calyce  ampliffimo :  gum/epungar  five  Jcrotum  arietis 
dida.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  Swediflj  Lychnis  with  a  white  Be¬ 
hen  Leaf  and  a  large  Empalement,  called  Gumfepungar. 

5.  Cu  cub  ALUS  caulibus  procumbentibus,  calycibus  am- 
plifjimis  nervofts,  foliis  lanceolatis.  Cucubalus  with  trailing 
Stalks,  very  large  nervous  Empalements,  and  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Lychnis  marina  Anghca. 
Lob.  Icon.  337.  Englifj  Sea  Lychnis. 

6.  Cucubalus  caulibus  procumbentibus,  calycibus  am- 
plifpmis  reticulato  venofis,  foribus  fentagynis.  Cucubalus 
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with  trailing  Stalks,  large  netted  veined  Empalements, 
and  Flowers  having  five  Styles.  This  is  the  Lychnis  rha- 
ritima  Anglica  ampliorihus  foliis.  Ac}.  I  hi/.  No.  399. 
Englijh  Sea  Lychnis  with  larger  Leaves. 

7.  CucUBALUS  foliis  obovatis  carnojis.  Frod.  Leyd. 
448.  Cucubalus  with  oval  ffefhy  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Lychnis  maritima  Jaxatilis ,  folio  anacampfrotis.  Tourn. 
Cor.  y 4.  Rocky  maritime  Lychnis  with  an  Orpine  Leaf. 

8.  Cu  CUBALUS  foribus  later alibus  decumber.  tibus ,  cauls 
indivifo,  foliis  baft  ref  exis:  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  414.  Cucubalus 
with  declining  Flowers  on  the  Sides  of  the  Stalk,  which 
is  undivided,  and  Leaves  reflexed  at  their  Bafe.  Lychnis 
major  no  £1  if  or  a  Dulrenfs  per ennis.  Rail  I/if.  995.  Great¬ 
er  perennial  Night-flowering  Lychnis  of  Dover. 

9.  Cue U3 alus  foliis  quaternis.  Flort.  Upful.  110; 
Four  leaved  Cucubalus.  This  is  the  Lychnis  caryophyl- 
liras  Virginianus,  gentiarue  foliis  glabris  quatuor  ex  fa  gu¬ 
ll's  geniculis  caulcm  amplexantibus  flors  amplo  fimbriato. 
Raii  Hi  ft.  1895.  Virginia  Clove  Lychnis ,  with  fmootli 
Gentian  Leaves,  four  at  each  joint  embracing  the  Stalk, 
and  a  large  fringed  Flower. 

10.  Cucubalus  calycihus  friatis  acutis  petaiis  bipar¬ 
titis,  cauls  paniculatOy  fo'dis- linsarious.  Cucubalus  with 
ftriated  acute.-Empalemcnts,  Petals  divided  in  two  Parts, 
apaniculated  Stalk,  and  narrow  Leaves.  This  is  th e  Lych-> 
nis  no  C  [flora  angufli folia  odor  at  a.  ‘Tourn.  Inf:  Narrow 
leaved  fweet-feented  Night-flowering  Lychnis. 

11.  Cucubalus  foribus  dioicis,  petaiis  fetaceis  indivi- 
fs.  Hort.  Cliff.  272.  Cucuoalus' with  male-  and  female 
Flowers  on  different  Plants,  and  briflly  undivided  Petals, 
This  is  the  Lychnis  vif  of  1,.  flare  mujeofo.  C.  B.  P.  206. 
Vifcous  Lychnis  with  a  rnoffy  Flower. 

12.  Cucubalus  acaulis.  Flor.  Lapp.  184.  Cucubalus 
without  Stalk.  'This  is  the  Lychnis  Alpir.a pumila ,  folio  gra- 
minco,  five  mufeus  Alpinus  Lychnidis  fore.  C.  B.  P.  200. 
Alpine  Dwarf  Lychnis  with  a  grafiy  Flower,  or  Alpine 
Mofs  with  a  Flower  of-  Lychnis. 

I  3.  Cu  CUB  ALU  s  petaiis  bipartitis,  jhribus  paniculatis , 
fluminibus  longis,  joliis  laneeolatis  acutis.  Cucubalus  with 
bifid  Petals,  Flowers  growing  in  Panicles,  long  Stamina, 
and  Spear-fhaped  acute  Leaves.  This  is  the  Lychnis  al- 
tiff  me  y  ocymaflri  facie,  flore  mufeofo.  Trumfet:  Tailed; 
Lychnis  with  the  Appearance  of  Wild- Campion. 

14.  Cucubalus  foliis  radicalibus  ovatis  acutis, .  cauli- 
nis  laneeolatis  oppofitis,  foribus  paniculatis  ereflis.  Cucu¬ 
balus  with  lower  Leaves  oval  and  pointed,  thofe  on  the 
Stalks  Spear-fhaped  and  oppofite,  and  Flowers  growing 
in  Panicles  which  are  ere£t. 

15.  Cucubalus  petaiis  bipartitis,  caule  pankulato , 
foliis  radicalibus  ovato-lanceolatis  caulinis  linearibus.  Cucu¬ 
balus  with  Petals  divided  in  two  Parts,  a  paniculatcd 
Stalk,  whofe  lower  Leaves  are  oval  and  Spear-fhaped, 
and  thofe  on  the  Stalks  very  narrow. 

The  iff  Sort  grows  naturally  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  in  fhady  Places,  and  is  feldom  kept  in  Gardens, 
unlefs  for  Variety  ;  it  fends  out  fnany  climbing  Stalks, 
which  grow  4  or  5  Feet  high,  where  they  meet  with 
Support, . otherwise  they  trail  on  the  Ground;  thefe 
Stalks  fend  out  Side  Branches  by  Pairs,  oppofite,  at 
each  Joint ;  the  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  Chickweed, 
and  are  placed  oppofite.-  The  Flowers  come  out  Angle 
at  the*  End  of  the  Branches,  which  have  large  inflated 
Empalements;  ihey  confiff  of 5  Petals,  which  are  white. 


and  placed  at  a  Diffance  from  each  other;  thefe  arc 
fucceeded  by  oval  Berries,  which,  when  ripe,  are  black 
and  full  of  Juice,  inclofjng  feveral  flat  fhining  Seeds. 
It  flowers  in  June,'  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This 
hath  a  perennial  creeping  Root,  whereby  it  is  apt  to 
multiply  too  faff  in  Gardens.  It  delights  in  Shade,  and 
will  thrive  in  almoft  any  Soil. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  mod  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  where  it  is  generally  called  Spading  Poppy.  This 
ffands  in  the  Catalogue  cf  medicinal  Plants,  under  the 
Title  of  Behen  album  ;  the  Roots  are  fometimes  ufed 
and  are  accounted  cordial,  cephalick,  and  alexipharmick. 
It  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  ffrikes  deep  into  the 
Ground,  io  are  not  eafly  deftroyed  by  the  Plough, 
therefore  it  is  frequently  feen  -  growing  in  Bunches 
among  Corn.  It  is  a  rambling  Weed,  fo  is  never  cul¬ 
tivated.’. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps' ;  this  differs 
from  the  former,  in  having  much  longer  and  narrower 
Leaves,  and  the  Stalks  being  more  divided  and  Ipread- 
ing,  nor  do  the  Roots  creep  under  Ground  like  that. 
Thefe  Differences  are  conftant,  for  I  have  fown  it  above- 
20  Years,  and  never  found  it  vary; 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sweden,  and  other 
northern  Countries,  where  it  paffes  For  the  common 
Sort;  but  although  it  is  there  fo,  yet  is  very  different 
from  the  2d  here- mentioned,  /•  which  is  the  Sort  that 
grows  common  in  moll  other  Parts  0 {Europe.  The  Stalks 
of  this  are  much  larger,  the  Leaves  longer  and  more 
pointed  ;  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  curioufly 
veined  like  Net  Work,  of  a  purplifh  Colour,  whereas 
that  cf  our  common  Sort  is  plain.  Thefe  Differences 
are  luffing,,  when  the  Plants  are  cultivated  in  a  Gardem 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Borders  of  the 
Sea,  in  many  Parts  of  England,  'l  his  is  by  fotne  fup- 
poled  to  be  the  fame -as  the  2d  Sort,  from  which  it 
greatly  differs ;  the  Stalks  of  this  are > weak,  and  trail  on 
the  Ground;  the  Leaves  are fhorter,  thofe  on  the  Stalks 
much  broader,  and  the  Empalement  of  the  Flowers 
netted  with  purple  Veins  Eke  the  Swedifj  Sort  before 
mentioned.  1  have  cultivated  -this  Plant-  in  the  Garden 
more  than  30  Years,  and  have  never  found  it  vary. 

The  6th  Sort  was  found  growing  naturally  in  feme 
Parts  of  England.  This  differs  from  the  laff,  in  having 
much  longer  trailing  Stalks,  larger  Leaves,  the  Petals  • 
of  the  Flower  are  more  than  twice  the  Size  of  thofe, 
and  the  Flowers  have  Styles.  All  th.de  Sorts  have  peren¬ 
nial  Roots,  and  multiply  too  faff,  therefore  are  only  ad¬ 
mitted  into  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety. 

The  7 til  Sort  wa&  discovered  by  Tournefort  in  the  Le¬ 
vant,  who  lent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris. 
This  puts  out  many  oval  thick  fucculent  Leaves  near 
the  Ground,  out  of  the  Middle  of  which,  arifes  an  up¬ 
right  Static,  about  15  Inches  high,  the  lower  Part  of 
which  is  garniShed  with  Leaves  of  the-  fftme  Form  and 
Confidence  as  the  lower,  but  are  fmaller;  thefe- are 
placed  oppofite  by  Pairs;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk' 
divided  into  two  fmaller,  on  which  ffand  a  few  fmall  her¬ 
baceous  Flowers  at  each  Joint.  It  flowers  in  June,  and 
fometimes  ripens  Seeds  in  Autumn.  The  Plant  is  bien¬ 
nial,  generally  perilling,  when  it  has  produced  Seeds ; 
but  unlefs  it  is  fown  upon  a  very  dry  Rubbifh,  in  a  warm 
Situation,  the  Plants  will  net  live  through  the  Winter 
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in  England ;  for  when  they  are  in  good  Ground,  they 
grow  large,  and  are  fo  replete  with  Moifture,  as  to  be 
affe&ed  by  the  firil  Frofl  in  Autumn;  but  where  they 
have  grown  on  an  old  Wall,  I  have  known  them  efcape, 
when  all  thofe  in  the  Ground  were  killed. 

'The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Cliffs  near  Do¬ 
ver.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arifes  a 
{ingle  Stalk  about  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed  with  long 
narrow  Leaves  placed  oppofite;  the  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  each  Foot  Stalk 
fuflaining  3  Flowers ;  the  Foot  Stalks  come  out  by  Pairs 
oppofite,  the  Empalemenl  of  the  Flower  is  long  and 
ftriped,  the  Flowers  are  of  a  pale  red.  Thefe  appear 
in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  feve- 
ral  other  Parts  of  North  America .  This  hath  a  perennial 
Root,  from  which  arifes  2  or  3  (lender  upright  Stalks  a 
Foot  high,  their  lower  Part  being  garnilhed  with  4 
Leaves  at  each  Joint,  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crois  ; 
thefe  are  fmooth,  of  a  deep  green,  about  an  Inch  and 
a  Half  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad  near  their  Bafe, 
terminating  in  acute  Points  ;  the  Joints  of  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Stalk  are  garnifhed  with  white  fringed  Flow¬ 
ers,  handing  Tingle  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  which 
come  out  by  Pairs  oppofite.  The  Flowers  appear  in  June , 
and  in  warm  Seafons  the  Seeds  will  ripen  in  England. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  rifes  with  an  upright 
branching  Stalk  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed  with 
very  narrow  Leaves  placed  oppofite  ;  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Stalk  is  very  branching  ;  feme  of  thefe  Branches 
are  long,  and  others  fhort ;  the  Flowers  hand  on  long 
naked  Foot  Stalks,  each  fupporting  3  or  4  Flowers, 
which  have  long  Tubes,  with  flriped  Empalements;  the 
Petals  are  large,  and  deeply  divided  at  Top;  they  are 
of  a  pale  bluifh  Colour.  Thefe  Flowers  are  doled  all 
Day,  but  when  the  Sun  leaves  them,  they  expand, 
and  then  they  have  a  very  agreeable  Scent.  This  Sort 
may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fowrn  in 
Spring,  upon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  ;  when  the  Plants  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  a  Nurfery  Bed, 
at  about  4  Inches  Diflance,  where  they  may  remain 
till  Autumn,  when  they  may  be  planted  in  the  Borders 
of  the  Flower  Garden,  where  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main.  The  following  Summer  thefe  will  produce  Flow¬ 
ers,  and  ripen  their  Seeds  in  Autumn  ;  but  the  Roots 
will  continue  feveral  Years,  provided  they  are  not  plant¬ 
ed  in  rich  Ground,  where  they  are  very  fubjed  to  rot 
in  Winter. 

The  nth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Aujlria,  Silejia,  and 
Italy.  This  Sort  is  male  and  female  in  different  Plants  ; 
it  hath  a  thick  flefhy  perennial  Root,  which  ftrikes 
deep  into  the  Ground,  fending  out  many  oblong  Leaves, 
which  are  broad  at  their  Extremity,  but  contract  nar¬ 
rower  to  their  Bafe;  from  between  thefe  arile  the  Stalks, 
which  in  the  male  Plants  often  grow  near  4  Feet  high, 
but  thofe  of  the  female  Plants  are  feldom  above 
half  fo  high  ;  the  Stalks  are  garnifhed  with  narrow 
Leaves  placed  oppofite  at  each  Joint,  where  there 
exudes  a  vifeous  clammy  Juice,  which  flicks  to  the 
Fingers  when  handled  ;  and  the  fame  Infeds  which  fet¬ 
tle  upon  thofe  Parts  of  the  Stalks,  are  thereby  fatten¬ 


ed  fo  as  not  to  get  loofe  again.  The  Flowers  of  the 
male  Plants  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikts  from  the  lower 
Joints  of  the  Stalk;  but  on  the  upper  Parr,  they  (land 
on  fmgle  Foot  Stalks  in  Clutters  quite  round  the  Stalks  ; 
thefe  are  fmail,  of  a  greenifh  Colour,  and  have  each  10 
Stamina.  The  female  Plants  have  3  or  4  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  on  each  Foot  Stalk,  which  arife  from  the  Side  of  the 
Stalk.  Thefe  2re  fucceeded  by  tival  Seed  Veflels,  con¬ 
taining  many  fmail  Seeds.  Thefe  flower  in  June,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  is  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  where  the  Plants  are  defigned  to 
remain;  for  as  they  fend  out  long  Tap  Roots,  they  do 
not  bear  tranfplanling,  unlefs  it  is  performed  while  the 
Plants  are  young.  1  he  Plants  are  very  hardy,  fo  wifi 
thrive  in  any  Soil  or  Situation,  but  agree  bett  with  a  dry 
Soil.  It  is  neceffary  to  have  Tome  Plants  among  the 
female,  to  have  perfed  Seeds. 

The  1 2th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  up¬ 
on  (erne  Hills  in  the  North  of  England  and  fVales.  This 
is  a  very  low  Plant,  with  fmail  Leaves,  which  fpread 
on  the  Ground,  and  have  the  Appearance  of  Mofs ;  the 
Flowers  are  fmail,  erect,  and  rarely  rife  more  than 
half  an  Inch  high;  they  are  of  a  dirty  white  Colour, 
and  appear  in  May.  This  is  perennial,  and  will  not 
thrive  but  in  a  moifl  Soil  and  a  fhady  Situation. 

The  13th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 
This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  with  large  thick  Roots,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  long  Spear-fnaped  Leaves  near  the  Root ; 
between  theie  arife  round  vifeous  Stalks,  which  grow 
3  Feet  high,  garnilhed  at  each  Joint  by  2  long  narrow 
Leaves  ending  in  acute  Points.  The  Stalks  branch  out 
into  many  Divifions,  on  the  upper  Parts  of  which  the 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  arife  from  each  Joint  by  Pairs 
oppofite  ;  each  of  thefe  fuftain  3  or  4  Flowers  of  an  her¬ 
baceous  Colour,  whofe  Petals  are  divided  into  2  Parts  ; 
the  Flowers  appear  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn.  This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  as  the  1  ith. 

The  14th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  is  a  bi¬ 
ennial  Plant,  which  decays  foon  after  it  hath  perfeded 
Seeds ;  it  hath  many  oval  pointed  Leaves  near  the  Root, 
{landing on  long  Foot  Stalks;  between  thefe  arife  an  up¬ 
right  Stalk,  fending  out  2  Side  Branches  at  each  Joint, 
placed  oppofite  ;  under  each  of  thefe  is  fituated  one  Spcar- 
fhaped  Leaf,  ending  in  an  acute  Point;  thefe  Side 
Branches,  and  alfo  the  upright  Stalk,  are  terminated  by 
whitifh  Flowers,  formed  into  a  Panicle,  and  {landing 
ered ;  thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds, 
which  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  is  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  may  be  fown  on  an  open  Border  where  the  Plants 
are  to  remain,  and  require  no  Culture  but  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds. 

The  i  5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy ,  from  whence 
I  received  the  Seeds  ;  this  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which 
hath  many  oval,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  near  the  Root  ; 
the  .Stalks  rife  about  2  Feet  high,  they  are  vifeous,  and 
from  each  Joint  comes  out  2  Side  Branches  under  which 
are  fituated  2  very  narrow  Leaves ;  the  Stalks  fpread  out 
and  form  a  Sort  of  Panicle,  and  are  terminated  by  Clut¬ 
ters  of  greenifh  Flowers,  whofe  Petals  are  divided  into  2 
Parts.  This  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn.  It  is  propagated  as  the  iithSort,  and  requires 
the  fame  Treatment.  e 
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CUCULLATE  PLANTS  are  fo  called,  of  Cuculla , 
Lat.  a  Hood  or  Cowl,  fuch  as  Monk.3  wear,  becaufe  their 
Flowers  referable  it.  , 

CUCUMIS.  Cucumber;  in  French  Concombre. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  bath  male  and  female  Flowers  placed  at  D  fiances  on 
the  fame  Plant ,  tbeje  have  a  Bell-Jbaped  Empalement  of  one 
Leaft  wheje  Border  is  terminated  by  5  Brfiles.  The 
Flowers  are  Bell-Jhaped,. '  have  one  Petal  which  adheres  to 
the  Empalement,  and  is  cut  into  5  oval  rough  Segments. 
The  male  Flowers  have.  3  Jbort  Stamina,  which  are  in- 
ferted  to  the  Empalement, ,  two  of  which  have  bifid  Fops. 
Fbejc  are  terminated  by  very  narrow  Summits  or  Luies, 
which  run  upward  and  downward ,  and  adhere  to  the  Out- 
fide.  The  female  Flowers  have  no  Stamina  but  have  3 
fmall  pointed  Filaments  without  Summits.  Fhe  Germen 
which  is  oblong,  is  fituated  under  the  Flower  fupporting  a 
Jhort  cylindrical  Style,  crowned  by  3  thick  convex  Stigmas , 
which  are  bipartite.  Fhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  an 
oblong  fief  by  Fruit  with  three  Cells  including  many  oval  flat 
pointed  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cucumis  foliar um  angulis  reciis ,  pomis  oblongis  fca - 
bris.  Hort.  Cliff.  451.  Cucumber  with  Leaves  having 
r|ght  Angles,  and  an  oblong  rough  Fruit.  This  is  the 
Cucumis  fativus  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  310.  The  com¬ 
mon  Garden  Cucumber. 

2.  Cucumis  foliorum  angulis  reClis,  pomis  longifjimis 
glabris.  Cucumber  with  Leaves  having  right  Angles, 
and  a  very  long  fmooth  Fruit.  This  is  the  Cucumis 

fiexuofus.  C.  B.  P.  310.  The  long  Fur  key  Cucumber. 

3.  Cucumis  foliis  rotundato-angulatis ,  pomis  acut ar¬ 
galis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1011.  Cucumber  with  round, 
angular  Leaves,  and  a  Fruit  having  acute  Angles.  This 
is  the  Cucumis  JE gyp  tins  rotundifolius.  Fourn.  Inf.  104. 
Round  leaved  ^Egyptian  Cucumber,  called  Chate. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  the  Cucumber  generally  cultivated  for 
the  Table,  and  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  Descrip¬ 
tion.  The  2d  Sort  is  the  long  Furkey  Cucumber,  which 
is  alfo  pretty  well  known  in  England.  The  Stalks  and 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  much '  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Sort.  The  Fruit  is  generally  twice  the  Length, 
and  hath  a  fmooth  Rind;  this  is  undoubtedly  difterent 
from  the  common  Sort,  for  I  have  cultivated  it  above 
30  Years,  and  have  not  found  it  alter.  There  are  green 
and  white  Fruit  of  this  Sort,  which  differ  but  little  except 
in  their  Colour,  fo  I  have  not  diflinguiflied  them  as  dif- 
tinfl  Species ;  though  I  have  alfo  found  them  keep  their 
Difference  from  Seeds.  The  white  is  lefs  watery  than 
the  green,  fo  is  generally  better  efteemed.  I  have  alfo 
received  Seeds  from  China  of  another  Sort,  with  a  much 
longer  Fruit,  than  the  Furkey,  but  I  have  found  this 
will  degenerate  in  Time,  and  become  more  like  the 
common  Sort. 

In  Holland  they  cultivate  a  long  white  prickly  Cu¬ 
cumber,  only,  which  is  very  different  from  the  Furkey 
Cucumber,  being  near  as  rough  as  the  common  Sort, 
but  this  is  not  fo  hardy  as  our  common  Sort,  fo  is  not 
cultivated  in  England,  but  the  Fruit  is  not  io  watery’or 
full  of  Seeds  as  the  common. 

The  3d  Sort  is  lately  cultivated  but  in  Botanick  Gar- 
dens,athe  Fruit  being  very  indifferent,  and  the  Plants 
being  tender,  require  a  good  Heat  to  bring  them  to  Per¬ 


fection  in  England ;  thefe  Plants  ramble  very  far,  fo  mtift 
have  much  Room,  and  are  not  very  fruitful. 

The  common  Sort  is  cultivated  in  3  different  Seafons  : 
The  1  ft  of  which  is  on  hot  Beds  under  Garden  Frames, 
for  early  Fruit ;  the  2d  under  Bell  or  Hand  Glaffes,  for 
the  middle  Crop ;  and  the  3d  in  the  common  Ground, 
for  a  late  Crop,  or  to  pickle. 

I  fhall  begin  writh  giving  Directions  for  raiftng  Cu¬ 
cumbers  early,  which  is  what  moft  Gentlemens  Gar¬ 
deners  have  an  Emulation  to  exceed  each  other  in ;  and 
fome  have  been  at  the  Pains  and  Expence  to  have  ripe 
Fruit  in  every  Month  of  the  Year;  which  is  rather  a 
Curiofity  than  any  real  Advantage  ;  for  Cucumbers  that 
are  produced  before  April  cannot  be  fo  wholefome  as 
thofe  that  are  later  ;  for  before  the  Sun  hath  Strength 
enough  to  warm  the  Beds  through  the  Glaffes  in  the 
Day  Time,  all  the  Heat  muft  proceed  from  the  Fermen¬ 
tation  of  the  Dung,  which  muft  occafion  a  very  confide- 
rable  Steam,  and  the  Air  being  pent  up  in  the  hot  Bed, 
foon  becomes  rancid  ;  and  the  Steam  of  the  Bed  being 
by  the  Cold  of  the  Night  condenfed  into  large  Drops  of 
Water,  thefe,  being  abforbed  or  infpired  by  the  Plants, 
make  the  Fruit  crude  and  unhealthy,  efpecially  when 
the  Nights  are  very  long.  This,  together  with  the  great 
•Expence  and  Trouble  of  procuring  them  earlier,  having 
in  fome  Meafure  got  the  better  of  Peoples  Ambition,  fo 
that  this  is  lefs  practifed  than  it  hath  been  fome  Years 
fince,  but  as  there  are  many  Perfons,  who  yet  value 
themfelves  on  their  Skill,  in  raiftng  early  Cucumbers, 
we  may  probably  be  cenfured  for  Deficiency  in  what- 
they  call  an  effential  Part  of  Gardening,  fhould  we  omit 
the  Method  pra&ifed  for  railing  thefe  Fruit  early  in  the 
Year.  Therefore  fhall  proceed  to  give  fuch  DireClions, 
as  if  carefully  attended  to.  will  not  fail  of  Succefs. 

Thofe  Perfons  who  are  very  defirous  to  have  early 
Cucumbers,  generally  fow  their  Seeds  before  Chri/lmas, 
but  the  Generality  of  Gardeners  commonly  put  their 
Seeds  into  the  hot  Bed  about  Chrfimas.  Where  you 
have  the  Conveniency  of  a  Stove  for  raiftng  thefe  Plants, 
it  is  attended  with  lefs  Trouble  than  a  common  hot  Bed, 
and  is  a  much  furer  Method,  becaufe  the  Plants  will  have 
a  much  greater  Share  of  Air,  which  will  alfo  be  lefs 
mixed  with  damp  or  rancid  Vapours,  for  by  the  Heat  of 
the  Fires,  thefe  will  be  diftipated,  and  the  Temperature 
of  the  Air  is  kept  more  equal  than  can  be  done  with  all 
potTible  Care  in  a  hot  Bed,  at  a  Seafon  when  we  enjoy 
but  little  Sun  ;  therefore  where  there  is  this  Convenience, 
the  Seeds  fhould  be  fovvn  in  fmall  Pots,  filled  with  light 
dry  Earth  and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed,  in  the  warmed 
Part  of  the  Stove.  The  Pots  with  Earth  fhould  be 
plunged  3  or  4  Days  before  the  Seeds  are  iown,  that  the 
Earth  may  be  properly  warmed  to  receive  them  ;  the 
Seeds  fhould  be  at  leaft  3  or  4  Years  old,  but  if  older, 
provided  it  will  grow,  it  will  be  the  better;  if  the  Seeds 
are  good,  the  Plants  will  begin  to  appear  in  about  a 
Week  or  nine  Days,  at  which  Time  there  muft  be  as 
many  Halfpenny  Pots  filled  with  dry  light  Earth,  as 
there  are  Plants  defigned  for  planting  (always  allowing 
for  Lofs ;  fo  that  where  24  Plants  are  wanting,  there 
fhould  be  30  raifed);  thefe  Pots  fhould  be  plunged  into 
the  Bark  Bed,  that  the  Earth  may  be  warmed  to  receive 
the  Plants,  which  fhould  be  pricked  into  thefe  Pots,  as 
foon  as  the  two  firft  Leaves  are  raffed  above  Ground  ; 
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into  each  of  thefe  Pots,  may  be  two  or  three  Plants 
pricked,  but  when  they  have  taken  Root,  and  are  fafe, 
one  or  two  of  the  word  fhould  be  drawn  out,  being  care¬ 
ful  not  to  difturb  the  Roots  of  thofe  which  are  left.  If 
the  Plants  are  defigned  to  be  foon  ridged  out,  there  may 
be  two  left  in  each  Pot ;  but  when  they  are  to  remain 
feme  Time  before  they  are  put  out  for  good,  there 
fhould  but  one  Plant  be  left  in  the  Pots.  In  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  thefe  Plants  there  muft  be  great  Care  taken,  not 
to  give  them  too  much  Water,  and  it  will  be  very  pro¬ 
per  to  put  the  Water -into  the  Stove,  fome  Hours  before 
it  is  ufed,  that  the  Cold  may  be  taken  off,  but  there  muft 
be  Caution  ufed,  not  to  make  it  too  warm,  for  that  will 
deftroy  the  Plants ;  they  muft  alfo  be  guarded  from  the 
Moifture  which  frequently  drops  from  the  Glafiesof  the 
Stove,  which  is  very  deftruCtive  to  thefe  Plants  while 
young  ;  as  thefe  Plants  .muft  not  be  kept  too  long  in  the 
Stove  left  they  become  troublefome  to  the  Ananas ,  fo 
there  fhould  be  a  proper  Quantity  of  new  Dung  pre¬ 
pared  for  making  a  hot  Bed  to  receive  them  ;  this  muft 
be  in  Proportion  to  the  Quantity  of  Holes  or  Plants  in¬ 
tended  :  For  a  middling  Family  6  or  9  Lights  of  Cu¬ 
cumbers  will  be  fufficient,  and  for  a  large  one  double  the 
Quantity  ;  but  the  Beds  where  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main,  need  not  be  made  fo  foon,  but  rather  a  fmall  Bed 
of  two  Lights,  in  which  the  Plants  may  be  trained  up, 
till  they  have  acquired  a  greater  Share  of  Strength ;  and 
for  this  Eed,  three  good  Cart  Loads  of  Dung  will  be  fuf¬ 
ficient.  This  fhould  be  new,  and  not. too  full  of  Straw, 
nor  fhould  it  want  a  proper  Portion,  this  fhould  be  well 
mixed  together  and  thrown  in  a  Heap  mixing  fome  Sea 
Coal  Afhes  with  it  ;  after  it  hath  lain  in  a  Heap  a  few 
Days,  and  has  fermented,  it  fhould  be  carefully  turned 
over  and  mixed,  laying  it  up  again  in  a  Heap,  and  if  there 
is  a  great  Share  of  Straw  in  it,  there  may  be  a  NecelTity 
for  turning  it  over  a  third  Time  after  having  Iain  a  few 
Days ;  this  will  rot  the  Straw  and  mix  it  thoroughly  with 
the  Dung,  fo  there  will  belefs  Danger  of  its  burning  af¬ 
terward  when  the  Bed  is  made,  which  fhould  be  done, 
when  the  Dung  is  in  proper  Order.  The  Place  where 
the  hot  Bed  is  made  fhould  be  well  fheltered  by  Reed 
Hedges,  and  the  Ground  fhould  be  dry  ;  then  there 
fhould  be  a  Trench  made  in  the  Ground,  of  a  proper 
‘Length  and  Breadth,  and  a  Foot  deep  at  leaft  ;  into  which 
the  Dung  fhould  be  wheeled  and  carefully  ftirred  up  and 
mixed,  fo  that  no  Part  of  it  fhould  be  left  unfeparated, 
for  where  there  is  not  this  Care  taken,  the  Bed  will  fet¬ 
tle  unequally ;  there  fhould  alfo  be  great  Care  taken  to 
beat  the  Dung  downclofe  in  every  Part  of  the  Bed  alike  ; 
when  the  Bed  is  made,  the  Frame  and  Glades  fhould  be 
put  upon  it  to  keep  out  the  Rain,  but  there  fhould  be  no 
Earth  laid  upon  the  Dung,  till  2  or  3  Days  after,  that 
the  Steam  of  the  Dung  may  have  Time  to  evaporate  : 
If  there  fhould  be  any  Danger  of  the  Bed  burning,  it  will 
be  proper  to  lay  fome  fhort  old  Dung,  or  fome  Neats 
Dung,  over  the  Top  of  the  hot  Dung  about  2  Inches 
thick,  which  will  keep  down  the  Heat,  and  prevent  the 
Earth  from  being  burnt  ;  after  this  there  fhould  beafuf- 
dcient  Number  of  three  Farthing  Pots  placed  upon  the 
Bed,  filled  with  light  dry  Earth,  and  all  the  Interftices 
between  them,  filled  up  with  any  common  Earth  :  In 
two  or  three  Days,  the  Earth  in  thefe  Pots  will  be  of  a 
proper  Temperature  of  Warmth  to  receive  the  Plants, 
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which  fhould  be  then  turned  out  of  the  Halfpenny  Pots, 
preferving  the  Ball  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  planted 
into  the  three  Farthing  Pots ;  then  a  little  Water  fhould 
be  given  them  to  fettle  the  Earth  about  their  Roots,  be¬ 
ing  careful  not  to  give  them  too  much  Wet,  and  as 
thefe  will  have  fuch  large  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots, 
they  will  not  feel  their  Movement,  therefore  will  not 
require  lhading  from  the  Sun  ;  but  the  Glades  fhould 
be  raifed  up  a  little,  on  the  contrary  Side  from  the  Wind, 
to  let  the  Steam  of  the  Bed  pafs  off,  and  they  fhould  be 
frequently  turned  in  the  Day  Time,  that  the  Wet  occa- 
doned  by  the  Steam,  may  be  dried,  otherwife  the  Moif¬ 
ture  will  fall  on  the  Plants,  which  will  be  very  injurious 
to  them.  If  the  Bed  fhould  heat  too  violently,  fo  as  to 
endanger  fealding  the  Roots  of  the  Plants,  the  Pots  may 
be  raifed  fo  as  to  allow  of  a  little  Hollow  at  their  Bot¬ 
toms,  which  will  effefitually  prevent  it ;  and  as  the  Heat 
declines,  fo  the  Pots  may  be  fettled  down  again :  The 
Glafiesof  the 'hot  Bed  fhould  be  well  covered  with  Mats 
every  Night  to  keep  the  Bed  in  a  proper  Temperature 
of  Heat,  and  great  Care  mud  be  taken  to  admit  frefh 
Air  every  Day  to  the  Plants,  to  guard  againft  the  cold 
Winds,  which  ufually  blow  at  that  Seafon ;  fo  that  a 
Mat,  or  Canvafs  fhould  be  bung  over  the  Opening  made 
by  railing  the  Glades,  to  prevent  the  cold  Air  from  ruffl¬ 
ing  in  too  violently,  and  the  Glades  fhould  always  be 
raifed  on  that  Side  which  is  contrary  to  the  Wind.  The 
Plants  will  alfo  require  to  be  frequently  watered,  but  it 
muft  be  cautioudy  given  them  at  this  Seafon,  and  the 
Water  diould  not  be  cold,  but  either  placed  in  a  Stove, 
or  put  into  a  warm  Heap  of  Dung,  to  take  off  the  Chill 
from  it,  before  it  is  ufed. 

If  the  Weather  diould  prove  bad,  and  the  Heat  of  the 
Bed  decline,  there  fhould  be  fome  hot  Dung  laid  round 
the  Sides  of  the  Bed  to  renew  the  Heat,  which  mud  not 
be  differed  to  fail,  for  as  the  Plants  have  been  tenderly 
brought  up,  fo  they  muft  not  differ  from  Cold,  for  that 
will  foon  deftroy  them. 

In  this  Bed  the  Plants  may  remain  about  three  Weeks, 
in  which  Time  if  they  have  been  properly  managed, 
they  will  have  obtained  fufficient  Strength  to  put  out  for 
good,  therefore  a  proper  Quantity  of  Dung  fhould  have 
been  mixed  and  turned  ready  for  making  the  Beds. 
The  ufual  Quantity  allowed  for  the  Beds  at  this  Seafon, 
is  one  good  Cart  Load,  to  each  Light;  this  fhould  be 
well  mixed  and  turned  over  in  the  Manner  before  di¬ 
rected,  then  a  Trench  fhould  be  dug  in  the  Ground,  of 
the  Length  and  Width  of  the  intended  Bed,  into  which 
the  Dung  fhould  be  wheeled,  and  properly  worked  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  above  Directions,  and  fome  old  Dung,  or 
Neats  Dung  fpread  over  the  Top  ;  the  Frames  and 
Glades  fhould  then  be  put  on  the  Bed,  which  fhould  be 
raifed  every  Day  to  let  the  Steam  of  the  Dung  pafs  off, 
and  in  about  three  Days  the  Bed  will  be  in  a  proper  Tem¬ 
perature  of  Heat  to  receive  the  Plants;  at  which  Time 
the  Dung  fhould  be  covered  over  with  dry  Earth  about 
two  Inches  thick,  and  in  the  Middle  of  the  Bed,  it  fhould 
be  an  Inch  thicker,  this  fhould  be  laid  upon  the  Dung, 
at  leaft  twenty-four  Hours  before  the  Plants  are  removed 
into  the  Bed,  that  the  Earth  may  be  properly  warmed; 
then  the  Plants  fhould  be  carefully  fhaken  out  tpf  the 
Pots,  preferving  all  the  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  placed 
on  the  Top  of  the  Earth  in  the  .Middle  of  the  Bed. 

'v.  Three 
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Three  of  thefe  Plants  will  be  fufficient  for  each  Light, 
and  thefe  fhould  be  placed  at  about  7  or  8  Inches  afun- 
der,  not  all  their  Roots  together  as  is  too  often  praTifed. 
When  the  Plants  are  thus  fituated  in  the  Bed,  the  Earth 
which  was  laid  an  Inch  thicker  in  the  Middle  of  the  Bed, 
fhould  be  drawn  up  round  the  Ball  which  remained  to 
the  Roots  of  the  Plants,  into  which  their  Roots  will 
foon  ftrike  ;  there  fhould  always  be  a  Magazine  of  good 
Earth  laid  under  Cover  to  keep  it  dry,  for  earthing  thefe 
Beds,  for  if  it  is  taken  up  wet,  it  will  chill  the  Beds,  and 
occafion  great  Damps,  therefore  it  is  quite  neceflary  to 
have  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Earth  prepared  long  before 
it  is  ufed.  When  the  Plants  are  thus  fettled,  they  mud 
have  proper  Air  and  Water,  according  as  they  may  re¬ 
quire,  being  careful  not  to  admit  too  much  cold  Air,  or 
give  too  much  Water;  the  Glafl'es  fhould  alfo  be  well 
covered  with  Mats  every  Night,  to  keep  up  the  Warmth 
of  the  Bed,  and  fome  frefh  Earth  fhould  be  put  into  the 
Bed  at  different  Times,  which  fhould  be  laid  at  fome 
Diftance  from  the  Roots  of  the  Plants,  till  it  is  warmed, 
and  then  fhould  be  drawn  up  round  the  Heap  of  Earth 
in  which  the  Plants  grow,  to  increafe  the  Size  ;  this 
fliould  be  raifed  to  the  full  Height  of  the  former  Ball, 
that  the  Roots  of  the  Plants  may  more  eafily  ftrike  into 
it ;  by  this  Method  of  fupplying  the  Earth,  the  whole  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Beds  will  be  covered  9  or  10  Inches  with  Earth, 
which  will  be  of  great  Service  to  the  Roots  of  the  Plants, 
for  where  the  Earth  is  very  fhallow,  the  Leaves  of  the 
Plants  will  always  hang  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day  unlefs 
they  are  fhaded;  and  the  Plants  will  require  more  Wa¬ 
ter  to  keep  them  alive,  than  is  proper  to  give  them  ; 
therefore  it  will  be  found  much  the  better  Way  to  allow 
a  proper  Depth  of  Earth  to  the  Beds :  But  the  Reafon 
of  not  laying  the  Quantity  of  Earth  on  the  Bed  when  it 
is  firft  made,  is  that  the  Dung  fhould  not  be  too  much 
chilled  by  it,  or  that  the  Earth  may  not  be  burned, 
which  might  be  endangered,  were  the  whole  Thicknefs 
to  be  laid  on  at  once  ;  befides,  by  thus  gradually  apply¬ 
ing  the  Earth,  it  will  be  frefh,  and  much  better  for  the 
Roots  of  the  Plants,  than  that  which  has  been  long  on 
the  Bed,  and  has  been  too  much  moiftened  by  the  Steam 
arifing  from  the  Dung. 

If  the  Heat  of  the  Bed  fhould  decline,  there  fhould 
be  fome  hot  Dung  laid  round  the  Side  of  the  Bed  to  re¬ 
new  the  Heat,  for  if  that  fhould  fail  at  the  Time  when 
the  Fruit  appears,  they  will  fall  off  and  perifh,  therefore 
this  mull  be  carefully  regarded  ;,  and  when  the  Plants 
have  put  out  Side  Branches  (which  the  Gardeners 
call  Runners)  they  fhould  be  properly  placed,  and  peg¬ 
ged  down  with  fmall  forked  Sticks  to  prevent  their  ri¬ 
ling  up  to  the  Glaffes,  and  alfo  from  crofting  and  entang¬ 
ling  with  each  other,  fo  that  when  they  are  properly 
directed  at  firft,  there  will  be  no  NecefTity  of  twifting 
and  tumbling  the  Plants  afterward,  which  is  always 
hurtful  to  them. 

When  the  Earth  of  the  Bed  is  laid  the  full  Thicknefs, 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  raife  the  Frames,  otherwife  the 
Glafl'es  will  be  too  clofe  to  the  Plants,  but  when  this  is 
done,  there  mull  be  Care  taken  to  flop  the  Earth  very 
clofe  round  the  Sides  of  the  Frame,  to  prevent  the  cold 
Air  from  entering  under  them.  The  Watering  and 
admitting  frefh  Air  muft  be  diligently  attended  to, 
otherwife  the  Plants  will  be  foon  destroyed,  for  a  little 


Neglect  either  of  admitting  Air,  or  letting  in  too  much, 
or  by  over  watering,  or  ftarvmg  the  Plants,  will  very 
foon  deftroy  them  paft  Recovery. 

When  the  Fruit  appears  upon  th*e  Plants,  there  will 
alfo  appear  many  male  Flowers  on  different  Parts  of  the 
Plant,  thefe  may  at  firft  Sight  be  diftinguifhed  ;  for  the 
female  Flowers  have  the  young  Fruit  fituated  under  the 
Flowers,  but  the  male  have  none,  but  thefe  have  three 
Stamina  in  their  Center  with  their  Summits  which  are 
loaded  with  a  golden  Powder,  this  isdefigned  to  impreg¬ 
nate  the  female  Flowers  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  fully 
expofed  to  the  open  Air,  the  foft  Breezes  of  Wind  con¬ 
vey  this  Farina  or  male  Powder  from  the  male  to  the 
female  Flowers,  but  in  the  Frames,  where  the  Air  is 
frequently  too  much  excluded  at  this  Seafon,  the  Fruit 
often  drops  off  for  Want  of  it:  And  I  have  often  ob- 
ferved  the  Bees  that  have  crept  into  the  Frames  when 
the  Glaffes  have  been  raifed  to  admit  the  Air,  have  fup- 
plied  the  Want  of  thofe  gentle  Breezes  of  Wind  ;  by 
carrying  the  Farina  of  the  male  Flowers  on  their  hind 
Legs  into  the  female  Flowers,  where  a  fufficient  Quan¬ 
tity  of  it  has  been  left  to  impregnate  them.  For  as  the 
Bees  make  their  Wax  of  the  Farina  or  male  Powder  of 
Flowers,  fo  they  fearch  all  the  Flowers  indifferently  to 
find  it ;  and  I  have  obferved  them  come  out  of  fome 
Flowers  with  their  hind  Legs  loaded  with  it,  and  going 
immediately  into  other  Flowers  which  have  none,  they 
have  fcattered  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  this  Farina  about 
the  Style  of  the  female  Flowers  to  impregnate  and  ren¬ 
der  them  prolifick.  Thefe  Infe&s  have  taught  the  Gar¬ 
deners  a  Method  to  fupply  the  Want  of  free  Air,  which 
is  fo  neceflary  for  the  Performance  of  this  in  the  natural 
Way;  this  is  done  by  carefully  gathering  the  male 
Flowers,  at  the  Time  when  this  Farina  is  fully  formed, 
and  carrying  them  to  the  female  Flowers,  turning  them 
down  over  them,  and  with  the  Nail  of  one  Finger  gently 
ftriking  the  Outfide  of  the  male,  fo  as  to  caufe  th*e 
Powder  on  the  Summits  to  fcatier  into  the  female 
Flowers,  and  this  is  found  to  be  fufficient  to  impregnate 
them,  fo  that  by  pra&ifing  this  Method,  the  Gardeners 
have  now  arrived  at  a  much  greater  Certainty  than  for¬ 
merly  to  procure  an  early  Crop  of  Cucumbers  and  Me¬ 
lons,  and  by  this  Method  the  Florifts  have  arrived  to 
greater  Certainty  of  procuring  new  Varieties  of  Flowers 
from  Seeds,  which  is  done  by  mixing  the  Farina  of 
different  Flowers  with  each  other. 

When  the  Fruit  of  the  Cucumbers  are  thus  fairly  fet, 
if  the  Bed  is  of  a  proper  Temperature  of  Warmth, 
they  will  foon  fwell,  and  become  fit  for  Ufe,  fo  all  that 
is  neceflary  to  be  obferved,  is  to  water  the  Plants  pro¬ 
perly,  which  fhould  be  done,  by  fprinkling  the  Water 
all  over  the  Bed;  for  the  Roots  of  the  Plants  will  ex¬ 
tend  themfelves  to  the  Side  of  the  Beds ;  therefore 
thofe  who  are  inclined  to  continue  thefe  Plants  as  long 
as  poffible  in  Vigour,  fhould  add  a  fufficient  Thicknefs 
of  Dung  and  Earth  all  round  the  Sides  of  the  Beds,  fo  as 
to  enlarge  them  to  near  double  their  firft  Width;  this 
will  fupply  Nourifhment  to  the  Roots  of  the  Plants, 
whereby  they  may  be  continued  fruitful  great  Part  of 
the  Summer  ;  whereas,  when  this  is  not  pradtifed,  the 
Roots  of  the  Plants,  when  they  have  reached  the  Side 
of  the  Beds,  are  dried  by  the  Wind  and  Sun,  fo  that  the 
Plants  languifti  and  decay  long  before  their  Time. 

A  a  a  2  Thofe 


Thofe  Gardeners,  who  are  fond  of  producing  early 
Cucumbers,  generally  leave  2  or  3  of  their  early  Fruit, 
which  are  fituated  upon  the  main  Stem  of  the  Plant 
near  the  Root  for  S*eed,  which,  when  fully  ripe,  they 
carefully  lave  to  a  properAge  for  Sowing,  and  by  this  Me¬ 
thod  they  find  a  great  Improvement  is  made  of  the  Seed, 
and  this  they  always  ufe  for  their  early  Crops  only,  for 
the  fueceedir.g  Crops  do  not  deferve  lo  much  Care  and 
Attention. 

I  have  here  only  mentioned  the  Method  of  raifing  the 
veung  Cucumber  Plants  in  Stoves,  for  as  thefe  Conveni- 
encies  are  now  generally  made  in  curious  Kitchen  Gar¬ 
dens  in  mod  Parts  of  England,  fo  this  Method  may 
be  more  univerfally  pradtifed ;  but  in  fuch  Gardens 
where  there  are  no  Stoves,  the  Seeds  ihould  be  fown  up¬ 
on  a  well  prepared  hot  Bed  ;  and  here  it  will  be  the  bed 
Way  to  fow  the  Seeds  in  fmall  Halfpenny  Pots,  becaufe 
thefe  may  be  eafily  removed  from  one  Bed  to  another  if 
the  Pleat  fhould  decline,  or,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  Heat 
fhould  be  too  great,  the  Pots  may  be  ra'ifed  up,  which 
will  prevent  the  Seed  or  the  young  Plants  from  being 
injured  thereby.  When  the  Plants  are  come  up  as  was 
before  directed,  there  fhould  be  a  frefh  hot  Bed  prepar¬ 
ed,  with  a  fufficient  Number  of  Halfpenny  Pots  plunge 
ed  therein  ready  to  receive  the  Plants,  which  muft  be 
planted  into  them  in  the  fame  Manner  as  was  before  dir 
redfed  ;  and  the  After-management  of  the  Plants  mud 
be  nearly  the  fame;  but  as  the  Steam  of  the  hot  Bed 
frequently  occafions  great  Damps,  there  mud  be  great 
Care  to  turn  and  wipe  the  Glafies  frequently,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  ccndenfed  Mo! dure  falling  on  the  Plants,  which 
is  very  dedrudive  to  them.  There  mud  alfo  be  great 
Attention  to  the  admitting  frefh  Air  at  all  proper  Times, 
as  alfo  to  be  careful  in  keeping  the  Bed  to  a  proper 
Temperature  of  Heat,  for  as  there  is  a  Want  of  Fire  to 
warm  the  Air,  fo  that  mud  be  fupplied  by  the  Heat  of 
]3ung,  afterward  thefe  Plants  mud  be  ridged  out,  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  before  direded. 

If  the  Bed  is  of  a  good  Temper  for  Heat,  your  Plants 
will  take  Root  in  lefs  than  24  Hours ;  after  which  Time 
you  mud  be  careful  to  let  in  a  little  Air,  at  fuch  Times 
when  the  Weather  will  permit,  and  alfo  to  turn  the 
Glafies  upfide  down  every  Day  to  dry;  for  the  Steam  of 
the  Bed,  condenfing  on  the  Glades,  will  fall  down  upon 
the  Plants,  and  be  very  injurious  lo  them  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  whenever  the  Weather  is  fo  bad  as  not  to  permit 
the  Glades  to  lie  turned  long,  you  fhould  at  lead  turn 
them  once  or  twice  a  Day,  and.  wipe  off  the  Moidure 
with  a  woollen  Cloth  ;  hut  you  mud  alfo  be  very  careful 
how  you  let  in  too  much  cold  Air,  which  is  equally  de- 
dructive  to  the  tender  Plants ;  therefore,  to  avoid  this, 
it  is  a  very  good  Method  to  faden  before  the  upper 
Side  of  the  Frame,  where  the  Air  is  differed  to  enter 
the  Bed,  a  Piece  of  coarfe  Cloth,  or  a  Mat,  fo  that 
the  Air  which  enters  may  pafs  through  that,  which  will 
render  it  lefs  injurious  to-your  Plants-. 

You  mud  alfo  be  very  cautious  in  giving  Water  to 
•the  Plants  while  young;  and  whenever  this  is  done,  it 
fhould  be  fparingly,  and  the  Water  fhould  be  placed 
either  into  a  Heap  of  Dung,  or  in  fome  other  warm 
Place,  for  fome  l  ime  before  it  is  ufed,  fo  as  to  be  near¬ 
ly  of  a  Temperature  for  Warmth  with  the  inclofed  Air 
of  the  hot  Bed ;  and  as  the  Plants  advance  in  Height, 


you  fhould  have  a  little  dry  fifted  Earth  always  ready* 
to  earth  up  their  Shanks,  which  will  greatly  drengthen 
them.  You  mud  alfo  be  very  careful  to  keep  up  the 
Pleat  of  the  Bed  ;  which,  if  you  fhould  find  decline,  you 
mud  lay  a  little  frefh  Litter  round  about  the  Sides  of 
it  and  keep  the  Glafies  well  covered  in  the  Nights,  or 
in  bad  Weather;  but  if,  on  the  other  Hand,  your  Bed 
fhould  prove  too  hot,  you  fhould  thrud  a  large  Stake 
into  the  Side  of  the  Dung  in  2  or  3  Places,  almod  to 
the  Middle  of  the  Bed,  which  will  make  large  Holes, 
through  which  the  greated  Part  of  the  Steam  will  pafs 
off  -without  afeending  to  the  Top  of  the  Bed;  ant 
when  you  find  it  has  anfwered  your  Purpofe  by  Hack¬ 
ing  the  Heat  of  your  Bed,  you  mud  dop  them  up 
again  with  Dung. 

Thefe  Diredtions,  if  carefully  attended  to,  will  be 
fufficient  for  raifing  the  Plants  in  the  fird  Bed ;  you 
mud  therefore,  when  you  perceive  the  third,  or  rough. 
Leaf  begin  to  appear,  prepare  another  Pleap  of  frefh 
Dung,  which  fhould  be  mixed  with  Afhes,  as  before 
diredted  ;  this  fhould  be  in  Quantity  according  to  the 
Number  of  Holes  you  intend  to  make..  The  common 
Allowance  for  ridging  out  the  earlied  Plants  is,  one 
Load  to  each  Light,  or  Hole,  fo  that  the  Bed  will  be 
near  3  Feet  thick  in  Dung,  but  for  fuch  as  are  not  ridg¬ 
ed  out  till  March,  a  Loads  of  Dung  will  be  fufficient 
for  3  Holes,  for  I  could  never  obferve  any  Advantage  in 
making  thefe  Beds  fo  thick  wfith  Dung  as  fome  People; 
do  ;  their  Crops  are  feldom  belter,  if  fo  good,  as  thofe 
which  are  of  a  moderate  Subdance ;  nor  are  they  for¬ 
warder,  and  the  Fruit  is  rarely  fo  fair,,  nor  do  the  Vines 
continue  fo  long  in  Health. 

In  making  thefe  Beds,  you  mud- carefully  mix  the 
Dung,  fhaking  it  well  with  the  Fork,  fo  as  not  to  leave 
any  Clods  unfeparated,  as  alfo  to  beat  it  down  pretty 
clofe,  to  prevent  the. Steam  from  rifing  too  hadiiy  ;  you 
mud  alfo  be  careful  to  lay  it  very. even,  and  to  beat,  or 
prefs  down  the  Dung  equally  in  every  Part,  of  the  Bed, 
otherwife.it  will  fettle  in  Holes,  ;  which  will  be  very 
hurtful.  When  you  finifh  laying  the  Dung,  you  mud 
make  a  Hole  exadtly  in  the  .Middle  of  each  Light,  about 
a  Foot  deep,  and  8  or  9  Inches  over ;  thefe  Holes  mud 
be  filled  with  light  fredi  Earth,  which  fhould  be  fereened 
t,o  take  out  all  large  Stones,  Clods,  &c.  laying  it  up  ia 
an  Hill  ;  and  in  the  Middle  of  each,  thrud  in  a  Stick 
about  18  Inches  long,  which  ffiould  dand.  as  a  Mark  to 
find  the  exadl  Place  where  the  Hole  is ;  then  earth  the 
Bed  all  over  about  3*Inches  thick,  leveling  it  fmooth, 
and  afterwards  fet  the  Frame  upon  it,  covering  it  with 
Glafies;  but  if  there  is  any  Apprehenfion  of  the  Dung 
heating  too  violently,  the  Earth  fhould  not  be  laid  upon 
the  Bed  until  the  Heat  is  fomewhat  abated,  which  will 
be  in  a  few  Days,  and  then  the  Earth  may  be  laid  upon 
the  Bed  by  Degrees,  covering  it  at  fird  one  Inch  thick, 
and  a  Week  or  10  Days  after  another  Inch  in  Xhick- 
nefs  may  be  laid  on,  but  there  finould  be  the  whole 
ThickqefsJof  Earth  laid  upon  the  Bed  before  the  Vines 
begin  to  run  ;  and  if  this  Tlficknefs  of  Earth  is  at  lad 
5  or  6  Inches,  the  Vines  will  grow  the  dronger  for 
being  fo  thick;  for  if  the  Roots  are  obferved,  they  wilL 
be  found  to  fpread  and  cover  the  whole  Bed  as  much  as 
the  Vines  extend ;  and  when  the  Earth  is  very  ff^filow, 
or  too  light,  'the  Vines  will  hang  their  Leaves  every 
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Day,  for  Want  of  a  fufficient  Depth  of  Earth  to  fup- 
port  their  Roots;  fo  that  if  they  are  not  conftar.tfy, 
and  well  watered,  they  will  not  have  Strength  to  laid 
long,  nor  to  produce  fair  Fruit,  and  the  giving  them 
too  much  Water  is  not  fo  proper,  nor  will  it  anfwer 
near  fo  well,  as  the  giving  a  Depth  of  Earth  upon  the 
Dung. 

In  4  or  5  Days  Time  your  Bed  wilt  be  in  fit  Order  to 
receive  your  Plants,  of  which  you  may  eafily  judge  by 
pulling  out  one  of  the  Sticks  which  was  put  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Holes,  and  feeling  the  lower  Part  of  it,  which 
will  fatisfy  you  what  Condition  your  Bed  is  in ;  then 
you  mull  flir  up  the  Earth  in  the  Middle  of  the  Hole 
with  your  Hand,  breaking  all  Clods,  and  removing  all 
large  Stones,  making  the  Earth  hollow  in  form  of  a 
Bafon  ;  into  each  of  thefe  Ploles  you  mull  plant  4  Plants, 
in  doing  which,  obferve  to  make  the  Holes  for  the  Plants 
a  little  flanting  towards  the  Middle  of  the  Bafon,  efpe- 
daily  if  your  Plants  are  long  (hanked ;  this  is  intended 
to  place  the  Roots  of  the  Plants  as  far  as  poflible  from 
the  Dung,  to  which  if  they  approach  too  near,  the  lower 
Part  of  their  Roots  is  fubject  to  be  burned  off ;  then 
fettle  the  Earth  gently  to  each  Plant,  and,  if  the  Earth 
is  dry,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  them  a  little  Water 
(which  fhould  be  warmed  to  the  Temper  of  the  Bed,  as 
before  directed);  and  if  the  Sun  (hould  appear  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Day,  they  fhould  be  fhaded  with  Mats 
until  the  Plants  have  taken  Root,  which  will  be  in  2  or 
3  Days ;  after  which,  you  mull  let  them  enjoy  as 
much  of  the  Sun  as  poflible,  obferving  to  turn  the  Lights 
in  the  Day  Time  to  dry,  as  alfo  to  give  a  little  Air 
whenever  the  Weather  will  permit. 

You  mull  alfo  obferve  to  keep  the  Glades  covered 
every  Night,;  and  in  bad.  Weather,  but  be  very  careful 
not  to  keep  them  covered  too  clofe,  efpecially  while  the 
Bed  has  a  great  Steam  in  it,  which  wifi  caufe  a  Damp  to 
fettle  upon  the  Plants,  which,  for  want  of  Air  to  keep 
the  Fluid  in  Motion,  will  fiagnate  and  rot  them. 

When  your  Plants  are  grown  40c  5  Inches  high,  you 
mud,  with  fome  (lender  forked  Sticks,  incline  them  to¬ 
ward  the  Earth,  .each  one  a  feparate  Way;  but  this 
mud  be  done  gently  at  fird,  led  by  forcing  them  too 
much,  you  ihould  drain  or  break  the  tender  Ved'els, 
which  would  be  very  hurtful  to  them.  In  this  Man¬ 
ner,  you  fhould,  from  Time  to  Time,  obferve  to  peg 
down  .the  Runers  as.  they  are.  produced,,  laying  each  in 
exa£t  Order,  fo  as  not  to  interfere  or  crofs  each  other  ; 
nor  fhould  you  ever  after  remove  them  from  their  Pla¬ 
ces,  or  handle  them  too  roughly,  -whereby  the  Leaves 
may  be  broken  or  difplaced,  which  is  alfo  equally  inju¬ 
rious  to  them  ;  but  whenever  you  have  Occafion  to  weed 
the  Bed  between  th.e  Plants,  do  it  with  great  Care,  hold¬ 
ing  the  Leaves  afide  with  one  Hand,  while  with  the 
other  you  pull  out  the  Weeds. 

In  about  a  Month  after  they  are  ridged  out,  you  may 
expert  to  fee  the  Beginnings  of  Fruit  ;  thefe  very  often 
are  preceded  by  male  Flowers,  which  many  People  are 
fo  ignorant  as  to  pull  off,  calling  them  falfe  Bioffom?, 
but  this  lam  fully  convinced,  by  the  many  Experiments, 
is  wrong{;  for  thefe  Flowers  are  of  abfclute  Service  to 
promote  the  Welfare  of  -the  Fruit,  which,  when  thefe 
male  flowers  are  entirely  taken  off,  very  often  falls  a- 
way,  and  comes  to  nothing  ;  nor  fhould  the  Vines  be 


pruned,  as  is  too  often  the  Praflice  of  unfkilful  People, 
efpecially  when  they  are  too  luxuriant,  which  often  hap¬ 
pens  when  the  Seeds  w^re  frefh,  or  of  the  lad  Year’s. - 
faving,  and  the  Plants  in  good  Heart.  If  this  fhould 
happen  to  be  the  Cafe,  it  would  be  very  proper  to  pull 
up  one  or  two  of  the  Plants,  before  they  have  run  fo  far 
as  to  entangle  with  the  others;  for  it  often  happens,  that 
2  or  3  Plants  are  better  than  4  or  5,  when  they  are  vi¬ 
gorous  ;  for  when  the  Frame  is  tuo  much  crouded  with 
Vines,  the  Fruit  is  feldom  good,  nor  in  fuch  Plenty,  a^ 
when  there  is  a  moderate  Quantity  of  Shoots;  for  the 
Air  being  hereby  excluded  from  the  Fruit,  they  often, 
fpot  and  decay,  or  fall  off  very  young. 

You  mud  alfo  be  very  careful  to  cover  the  Glades- 
every  Night  when  your  Fruit  begins  to  appear,  alfo  to 
lay  a  little  fredi  Litter,  or  Mowing  of  Grafs  round  the 
Sides  of  the  Bed,  to  add  a  frefh  Pleat  thereto ;  for  if  the 
Heat  of  the  Bed  be  fpent,  and  .the  Nights  prove  cold, 
the  Fruit  will  fall  away,  and  come  to  nothing;  and  when 
the  Sun  is  extreme  hot,  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day,  you 
mud  cover  the  Glades  with  Mats  to  fhade  the  Vines  ; 
for  although  they  delight  in  Heat,  yet  the  dire<5t  Rays  of 
the  Sun,  when  it  has  great  Force,  are  very  injurious,  by 
either  fcorching  thofe  Leaves  which  are  near  the  Glades, 
or  by  eaufing  too  great  a  Perfpiration,  whereby  the  ex¬ 
treme  Parts  of  theShoots  and  the  large  Leaves,  are  left  de- 
ditute  of  Nourifhment,  and  Fruit  will  be  a  at  Stand,  and 
often  turn  yellow  before  it  arrives  at  half  its  Growth. 

At  this  Time,,  when  your  Vines  are  fpread,  fo  as  to 
cover  the  hot  Bed,  it  will  be  of  great  Service,  when  you 
water  them,  to  fprinkle  them  all  over  gently  fo  as  not 
to  hurt  the  Leaves,  but  obferve  to  do  this  not  at  a  Time 
when  the  Sun  is  very  hot,  for  hereby  I  have  known  a 
whole  Bed  of  Cucumbers  Spoiled  ;  for  the  Water  remain¬ 
ing  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Leaves  in  Drops,  doth  ccl- 
le£t  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  as  it  were  to  a  Focus,  and  fo 
fcorches  them,  that  in  one  Day’s  Time  they  have,  from 
a  bright  green,  become  the  Colour  of  brown  Paper.  The 
Watering  of  the  Beds  all  over  will  be  of  great  Service, 
by  giving  Nourifhment  to  thofe  Roots,  which  by  this 
Time  will  have  extended  themfelves  ail  over  the  Bed  ; 
and  if  the  Warmth  of  the  Bed  fhould  now  decline,  it 
will  be  of  great  Service  to  add  a  Lining  of  frefh  Dung 
round  the  Sides  of  the  Beds,  to  give  a  new  Heat  to 
them  ;  for  as  the  Nights  are  often  cold  at  this  Seafon, 
where  the  Beds  have  not  a  kindly  Warmth  left  in  them, 
the  Fruit  will  frequently  drop  off  the  Vines,  when  grown 
to  the  Size  of  a  little  Finger;  and  if  upon  this  Lining  ot 
Dung  there  is  a  Thickne.fs  of  llrong  Earth  laid  for  the 
Roots  of  the  Plants  to  run  into,  it  will  greatly  (Lengthen 
them,  afid  continue  the  Plantsin  Vigour  a  much  longer 
Time  .than  they  otherwiie  will  do  ;  tor  the  Roots  of 
thefe  Plants  extend  to  a  great  Dulance  when  they  have 
Room,  which  they  cannot  have  in  a  Bed  not  more  than 
5  Feet  wide  ;  fo  that  when  they  Have  no  greater  Ex¬ 
tent  for  their  Roots,  the  Plants  will  not  continue  in  A  i- 
gour  above  5  or  6  Weeks,  which,  if  they  have  a  Depth 
and  Extent  of  Earth,  will  continue  3  Months  in  bear¬ 
ing,  fo  where  there  are  feveral  Beds  made  near  eacit 
other,  it  will  be  the  bell  Way  to  fill  up  the  Bottom  of 
the  Alleys  between  them  with  warm  Dung,  and  cover 
that  with  a  proper  Thicknefs  of  Earth/  lo  .  as  to  ratie 
them  to  tire  .Level  of  the  Beds. 
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Thefe  Dire&ions,  with  diligent  Observation,  will  be 
fudicient  for  the  Management  of  this  Crop  of  Cucum¬ 
bers  ;  and  Vines  thus  treated  will  continue  to  fupply  you 
with  Fruit  till  the  Beginning  of  “July,  by  which  Time 
the  Second  Crop  will  come  to  bear  ;  the  lowing  and  ma¬ 
naging  of  which  is  what  I  fhall  next  proceed  to. 

About  the  Middle  of  March ,  or  a  little  later,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Earlineis  of  the  Seafon,  you  mull  put  in  your 
Seeds,  either  under  a  Bell  Glafs,  or  in  the  upper  Side  of 
your  early  hot  Bed;  ar.d  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  pricked  upon  another  moderate  hot  Bed, 
which  fhould  be  covered  with  Bell  or  Hand  Glades, 
placed  as  clofe  as  poffible  to  each  other ;  the  Plants 
fhould  alfo  be  pricked  at  about  2  Inches  Didance  from 
each  other,  observing  to  water  and  Thade  them  until  they 
have  taken  Root,  which  will  be  in  a  very  fhort  Time. 
This  is  to  be  underllood  of  fuch  Places  where  a  great 
Quantity  of  Plants  are  required,  which  is  conftantly  the 
Cafe  in  the  Kitchen  Gardens  near  London  ;  but  where 
it  is  only  for  the  Supply  of  a  Family,  there  may  be 
Plants  enough  raifed  on  the  upper  Side  of  the  Beds 
where  the  fird  Crop  is  growing  ;  or  if  the  Vines  fhould 
have  extended  themfelves  fo  far  as  to  cover  the  whole 
Bed,  whereby  there  will  not  be  Room  to  prick  the 
Plants,  a  fingle  Light  will  contain  a  fufficient  Number 
of  Plants,  while  young,  to  plant  out  in  Ridges,  as  will 
fupply  the  largeil  Family  with  Cucumbers  during  the 
latter  Seafon.  You  mull  alfo.  cover  the  GlaiTes  with 
Mats  every  Night,  or  in  very  bad  Weather;  but  in  the 
Day  Time,  when  the  Weather  is  hot,  you  mud  raife 
the  Glades  with  a  Stone  on  the  oppodte  Side  from  the 
Wind,  to  give  Air  to  the  Plants,  which  will  greatly 
{Lengthen  them ;  you  mud  alfo  water  them  as  you  fhall 
find  they  require  it,  but  this  mud  be  done  fparingly 
while  the  Plants  are  young. 

The  Middle  of' April  the  Plants  will  be  drong  enough 
to  ridge  out,  you  mud  therefore  be  provided  with  a 
Heap  of  new  Dung,  in  Proportion  to  the  Quantity  of 
Holes  you  intend  to  plant,  allowing  one  Load  to  fix 
Holes.  When  your  Dung  is  fit  for  Ufe,  you  mud  dig 
a  d  rench  about  2  Feet  4  Inches  wide,  and  in  Length 
jud  as  you  pleafe,  or  the  Place  will  allow ;  and  if  the 
Soil  be  dry,  it  fhould  be  10  Inches  deep,  but  if  wet, 
very  little  in  the  Ground,  leveling  the  Earth  in  the  Bot¬ 
tom;  then  put  in  your  Dung,  observing  to  dir  and  mix 
every  Part  of  it  as  directed  for  the  fird  hot  Beds,  lay¬ 
ing  it  clofe  and  even. 

When  this  is  done,  you  mud  make  Holes  about  8 
Inches  over,  and  6  Inches  deep,  jud  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Ridge,  and  3  Feet  and  a  Half  Didance  from  each  other  ; 
and  if  there  be  more  than  one  Ridge,  the  Didance  of 
thofe  ought  to  be  8  Feet  and  a  Half  from  each  other  ; 
then  fill  the  Holes  with  good  light  Earth,  putting  a  Stick 
into  the  Middle  of  each  for  a  Mark,  and  afterwards  cover 
the  Ridge  over  with  Earth  about  4  Inches  thick,  laying 
the  Earth  the  fame  Thicknefs  round  the  Sides.  When’ 
the  Earth  is  leveled  fmooth,you  mud  fet  the  Glades  on 
the  Holes,  leaving  them  clofe  down  about  24  Hours,  in 
which  Time  the  Earth  in  the  Holes  will  be  warmed  dif¬ 
fidently  to  receive  the  Plants ;  then  with  your  Hand  dir 
up  the  Earth  in  the  Holes,  making  it  hollow  in  form  of 
a  Bafon  ;  into  each  of  which  you  fhould  plant  4  Plants, 
obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken 


Root,  after  which  Time  you  mud  be  careful  to  give 
them  a  little  Air  by  raifing  the  Glades  on  the  oppofite 
Side  to  the  Wind,  in  Proportion  to  the  Pleat  of  the 
Weather,  as  alio  to  water  them  as  you  fhall  fee  they 
require  it ;  but  you  mud  only  raife  the  Glades  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Day,  until  the  Plants  fill  the  Glades,  at 
which  Time  you  fhould  raife  the  Glades  with  a  forked 
Stick  on  the  South  Side  in  Pleight  proportionable  to 
the  Growth  of  the  Plants,  that  they  may  not  be  fcoich- 
ed  by  the  Sun  ;  this  alfo  will  harden  and  prepare  the 
Plants  to  endure  the  open  Air,  but  you  fhould  not  ex- 
pofe'  them  too  foon  thereto,  for  it  often  happens,  that 
there  are  Morning  F'rods  in  May,  which  are  many 
Times  dedrudfive  to  thefe  Plants  when  expofed  thereto  ; 
it  is  therefore  the  fured  Method  to  preferve  them  un¬ 
der  the  Glades  as  long  as  they  can  be  kept  in  without 
Prejudice  to  the  Plants  ;  and  if  the  Glades  are  raifed 
with  two  Bricks  on  the  Backfide,  and  the  forked  Stick 
on  the  other  Side,  they  may  be  kept  in  a  great  while 
without  Danger. 

Towards  the  latter  End  of  May,  when  the  Weather 
appears  fettled  and  warm,  you  fhould  turn  your  Plants 
down  gently  out  of  the  Glafs,  but  do  not  perform  this 
in  a  very  dry  hot  funny  Day,  but  rather  when  there  is 
a  cloudy  Sky,  and  an  Appearance  of  Rain  ;  you  mud  in 
doing  this  raife  the  Glades  either  upon  Bricks,  or  forked 
Sticks,  whereby  they  may  dand  fecure  at  about  4  or  5 
Inches  high  from  the  Ground,  that  the  Plants  may  lie 
under  them  without  bruifing;  nor  fhould  you  take 
the  Glades  quite  away  till  the  latter  End  of  June ,  or 
the  Beginning  of  July,  for  thefe  will  preferve  the  Moi- 
fture  much  longer  to  their  Roots  than  if  they  were 
quite  expofed  to  the  open  Air;  about  3  Weeks  after 
you  have  turned  the  Plants  out  of  the  Glades,  they 
will  have  made  a  confiderable  Progrefs  efpecially  if  the 
Weather  has  been  favourable,  at  which  Time  you 
fhould  dig  up  the  Spaces  of  Ground  between  the  Ridges, 
laying  it  very  even  ;  then  lay  out  the  Runners  of  the 
Vines  in  exadl  Order,  and  be  careful  in  this  Work  not 
to  didurb  the  Vines  too  much,  n©r  to  bruife  or  break 
the  Leaves ;  this  Digging  of  the  Ground  will  loofen  it/ 
and  thereby  render  it  eafy  for  the  Roots  of  the  Plants 
to  drike  into  it,  as  alfo  render  the  Surface  of  the  Earth 
more  agreeable  to  the  Vines  that  run  upon  it.  After  this 
there  will  be  no  farther  Care  needful,  but  only  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds,  and  to  water  them  as  often  as 
they  require,  which  they  will  foon  fhew,  by  the  hanging 
of  their  greater  Leaves.  The  Ridges,  thus  managed, 
will  continue  to  produce  large  Quantities  of  Fruit  from 
June  until  the  latter  End  of  Augujl ,  after  which  Time 
the  Coldnefs  of  the  Seafon  renders  them  unwholefome, 
efpecially  if  the  Autumn  proves  wet. 

From  thefe  Ridges  People  commonly  preferve  their 
Cucumbers  for  Seed,  by  making  Choice  of  2  or  3  of  the 
faired  Fruit  upon  each  Hole,  never  leaving  above  one 
upon  a  Plant,  and  that  fituated  near  the  Root  of  it ;  for 
if  you  leave  more,  they  will  weaken  the  Plant  fo  much, 
that  your  other  Fruit  will  be  fmall,  and  fewer  in  Num¬ 
ber:  But  thofe  Perfons  who  value  themfelves  upon  pro¬ 
ducing  Cucumbers  very  early,  commonly  leave  3  or  4 
Cucumbers  of  the  fird  Produce  of  their  earlied  Crop, 
when  the  Fruit  is  fair;  and  the  Seeds  of  thel\  early 
Fruit  are  generally  prefered  to  any  other  for  the  fird 
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Crop.  Thefe  fhould  remain  upon  the  Vines  until  the 
End  of  Augujl,  that  the  Seeds  may  be  perfedtly  ripe ; 
and  when  you  gather  them  from  the  Vines,  it  will  be 
proper  to  fet  the  Fruit  in  a  Row  upright  againd  a  Hedge 
or  Wall,  where  they  may  remain  until  the  outer  Co¬ 
ver  begins  to  decay;  at  which  Time  you  fhould  cut 
them  open,  and  ferape  out  the  Seeds,  together  with 
the  Pulp,  into  a  Tub,  which  fhould  be  afterwards  co¬ 
vered  with  a  Board,  to  prevent  Filth  from  getting 
amongd  the  Pulp.  In  this  Tub  it  fhould  be  differed 
to  remain  8  or  io  Days,  obferving  to  ffir  it  well  with  a 
long  Stick  to  the  Bottom  every  Day,  in  order  to  rot 
the  Pulp,  that  it  may  be  eafily  feparated  from  the 
Seeds;  then  pour  fome  Water  into  the  Tub,  ftirring 
it  well  about,  which  will  raife  the  Scum  to  the  Top, 
but  the  Seeds  will  fettle  to  the  Bottom  ;  fo  that  by  2  or 
3  Times  pouring  in  Water,  and  afterwards  draining  it 
off  from  the  Seeds,  they  will  be  perfedlly  cleared  from 
the  Pulp ;  then  you  fhould  fpread  the  Seeds  upon  a 
Mat,  which  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air  3  or  4 
Days,  until  they  are  perfedUy  dry,  when  they  may  be 
put  in  Bags,  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  Place,  where  Vermin 
cannot  come  to  them,  where  they  will  keep  good  for 
feveral  Years,  but  are  generally  preferred  when  3  or  4 
Years  old,  being  apt  to  produce  lefs  vigorous,  but  more 
fruitful  Plants. 

I  fhall,  in  the  next  Place,  proceed  to  give  Diredfions 
for  managing  Cucumbers  for  the  lad  Crop,  or  what  are 
generally  called  Picklers. 

The  Seafon  for  lowing  thefe  is  towards  the  latter 
End  of  May,  when  the  Weather  is  fettled.  The  Ground 
where  thefe  are  commonly  fown,  is  between  Cauliflow¬ 
ers,  in  wide  Rows,  between  which  are  allowed  4  Feet 
and  a  Half  Space  when  the  Cauliflowers  were  planted. 
In  thefe  Rows  you  fhould  dig  up  fquare  Holes  at  about  3 
Feet  and  a  Half  Didance  from  each  other,  breaking  the 
Earth  well  with  a  Spade,  and  afterwards  fmoothing  and 
hollowing  it  in  the  Form  of  a  Bafon  with  your  Hand ; 
then  put  8  or  9  Seeds  in  the  Middle  of  each  Hole,  co¬ 
vering  them  over  with  Earth  about  half  an  Inch  thick  ; 
and  if  it  fhould  be  very  dry  Weather,  it  will  be  proper 
to  water  the  Holes  gently  in  a  Day  or  two  after  the 
Seeds  are  fown,  to  facilitate  their  Germination. 

In  five  or  fix  Days,  if  the  Weather  be  good,  your 
Plants  will  begin  to  thrud  their  Heads  above  Ground  ; 
at  which  Time  you  fhould  be  very  careful  to  keep  off 
the  Sparrows,  which  are  very  fond  of  the  young  tender 
Heads;  and,  if  not  prevented,  will  deflroy  your  whole 
Crop:  But  as  it  is  not  above  a  Week  that  the  Plants  are 
in  Danger,  it  will  be  no  great  Trouble  to  look  alter 
them  during  that  Time;  for  when  the  Plants  are  come 
up,  and  have  expanded  their  Seed  Leaves,  the  Sparrows 
will  not  meddle  with  them. 

You  mud  alfo  be  careful  to  water  them  gently,  as 
you  find  the  Drought  of  the  Seafon  may  require;  and 
when  you  perceive  the  third  or  rough  Leaf  of  the  Plants 
begin  to  appear,  you  mud  pull  out  all  the  weakefl  Plants, 
leaving  only  four  of  the  mod.  promifing  and  bed  fituat- 
ed  in  each  Hole,  dirring  the  Earth  round  about  them 
with  a  fmallfloe  todedroy  the  Weeds,  and  raife  the  Earth 
about  the  Shanks  of  the  Plants,  putting  a  little  Earth 
between  them,  prefling  it  gently  down  with  your  Hand, 
that  the  Plants  may  be  thereby  feparated  from  each 


other  to  a  greater  Didance ;  then  give  them  a  little 
Water  (if  the  Weather  be  dry)  to  fettle  the  Earth  about 
them,  which  you  mud  afterwards  repeat  as  often  as 
you  fhall  find  it  necedary,  dill  being  careful  to  keep  the 
Ground  clear  from  Weeds. 

When  your  Cauliflowers  are  quite  drawn  off  the 
Ground  from  between  the  Cucumbers,  you  mud  hoe 
and  clean  the  Ground,  drawing  the  Earth  up  round  each 
Hole  in  Form  of  a  Bafon,  the  better  to  contain  the  Wa¬ 
ter  when  it  is  given  them  ;  you  mud  alfo  lay  out  the 
Plants  in  exadt  Order  as  they  are  to  run  and  extend, 
fo  that  they  may  not  interfere  with  each  other  ;  then  lay 
a  little  Earth  between  the  Plants  left,  prefling  it  down 
gently  with  your  Hand,  the  better  to  fpread  them  each 
Way*  giving  them  a  little  Water  to  fettle  the  Earth 
about  them,  repeating  it  as  often  as  the  Seafon  fhall  re¬ 
quire,  and  obferving  to  keep  the  Ground  clean  from 
Weeds.  The  Plants,  thus  managed,  will  begin  to  pro¬ 
duce  Fruit  toward  the  latter  End  of  July ,  when  you  may 
either  gather  them  young  for  pickling,  or  differ  them 
to  grow  for  large  Fruit. 

The  Quantity  of  Holes  necedary  for  a  Family,  is  a- 
bout  50  or  60  ;  for  if  you  have  fewer,  they  will  not 
produce  enough  at  one  gathering  to  make  it  worth  the 
Trouble  and  Expence  of  Pickling,  without  Tceeping 
them  too  long  in  the  Eloufe,  for  you  cannot  expedt  to 
gether  more  than  200  at  each  Time  from  fifty  Holes  ; 
but  this  may  be  done  twice  a  Week  during  the  whole 
Seafon,  which  commonly  lads  five  Weeks ;  fo  that  from 
fifty  Holes  you  may  reafonably  expedt  to  gather  about 
2000  in  the  Seafon,  which,  if  they  are  taken  fmall,  will 
not  be  too  many  for  a  private  Family.  And  if  fo  many 
are  not  wanted,  they  may  be  left  to  grow  to  a  proper 
Size  for  eating., 

CUCUMIS  XGRESTIS.  <$Vf  Momordica. 

CUCURBITA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  968.  Fourn.  Injl , 
R.  H.  107.  the  Gourd,  in  French  Calibajfe. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  bath  male  and  female  Flowers  in  the  fame  Plant,  The 
Flowers  have  a  Bell-Jhaped  Empalement  oj  one  Leaf ,  whofe 
Borders  are  terminated  by  5  Brifles ;  the  Flowers  are 
Bell-Jhaped,  adhering  to  the  Empalement ,  and  are  of  one 
Petal ,  which  is  veined  and  rough ,  divided  at  the  Fop  into 
5  Parts.  Fbe  male  Flowers  have  3  Stamina ,  connected  at 
their  Extremity,  but  are  difinCi  at  their  Bafe ,  where  they 
adhere  to  the  Empalement ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  linear 
Summits  running  up  and  down.  Fbe  female  Flowers  have 
a  large  Gcrmen ,  fituated  under  the  Flower,  fupporting  a 
conical  tr'fid  Style,  crow?ied  by  a  large  trifid  Stigma.  Fhe 
Germen  becomes  a  large  fiejhy  Fruit ,  having  3  jo  ft  mem¬ 
branaceous  Cells  which  are  dfiinCt,  inclojing  2  Rows  of 
Seeds  which  are  bordered. 

1.  Cue  u  REIT  A  folds  fubangulatis  tomentofs,  baft  fub- 
tus  biglandulofis ,  pornis  lignojis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1  o IO. 
Gourd  with  angular  woolly  Leaves,  having  a  glandu- 
lous  Bafe,  and  a  hard  Shell  to  the  Fruit.  Tljis  is  the 
Cucurbit  a  longa  folio  niolli,  fore  albo.  "f.  B.  2.  221.  Long 
Gourd  with  a  foft  Leaf  and  white  Flower,  commonly 
called  the  Long  Gourd. 

2.  Cucurbita  Joliis  lobatis,  pomis lavibus.  I. in.  Sp. 
Plant,  1010.  Gourd  with  lobed  Leaves  and  a  fmooth 
Fruit.  This  is  the  Cucurbita  major  rotunda, fore  lutco , 

folio  afpero^  C.  B.  P.  213.  Greater  round  Gourd,  with 

a  yellow 
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a  yellow  Flower  and  rough  Leaf  commonly  called  Pom- 
{non  or  Pumkin. 

Cucurbita  foliis  lohatis,  potnis  nodofc-verrucofts. 
Lin .  Sp.  Plant.  1010.  Gourd  with  lobed  Leaves,  and  a 
wanted  knobby  Fruit.  This  is  the  Cucurbita  verrucofa . 
y.  B.  2.  222.  Warted  Gourd. 

4.  Cucurbita  foliis  lohatis,  caulc  ereflo ,  pomrsde- 
preffo-nadpjis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1010.  Gourd  with  lobed 
Leaves,  an  eredt  Stalk,  and  a  depreffed  knotty  Fruit. 
This  is  the  Melopepo  clypeiformis.  C.  B.  P.  3 1 2.  Melopepo 
having  a  Shield-ihaped  Fruit,  commonly  called  Squafli. 

5.  Cucurbita  foliis  lobatis  afperis ,  fore  luteo,  pomis 
lignojis.  Gourd  with  rough  lobed  Leaves,  a  yellow 
Flower,  and  Fruit  having  a  hard  Shell,  commonly  called 
Calabafh. 

The  tft  Sort  is  propagated  in  the  Englifl:  Gardens  by 
Way  of  Curiofity,  but  the  Fruit  is  very  rarely  eaten 
here  ;  though,  if  they  are  gathered  when  young,  while 
thc-ir  Skins  are  tender,  and  boiled,  they  have  an  agreeable 
flavour.  In  the  Eaftern  Countiies  they  are  very  com¬ 
monly  cultivated  and  fold  in  the  Markets  for  the  Table, 
and  are  a  great  Part  of  the  Food  of  the  common  People, 
from  June  to  Oftober.  They  are  alfo  eaten  in  both  the 
Indies,  where  the  Plants  are  cultivated,  as  culinary ;  and 
in  thofe  Countries,  where  the  Heat  of  their  Summers  is 
too  great  for  many  of  our  common  Vegetables,  thefe 
may  be  a  very  good  Subftitute. 

This  Sort  doth  not  vary  like  mod:  of  the  others,  but 
always  produces  the  fame  fhaped  Fruit ;  the  Plants  ex¬ 
tend  to  a  great  Length,  if  the  Seal'on  proves  warm  and 
favourable,  and  will  then  produce  ripe  Fruit ;  but  in 
cold  Summers,  the  Fruit  feldom  grows  to  half  its  ufual 
Size ;  1  have  rneafured  fome  of  them  when  growing, 
which  were  6  Feet  long,  and  a  Foot  and  Half  round; 
the  Plants  were  near  20  Feet  in  Length:  The  Stalks 
and  Leaves  are  covered  with  fine  foft  hairy  Down;  the 
Flowers  are  large,  white,  and  ftand  on  long  Foot  Stalks, 
being  reflexed  at  their  Brim  ;  the  Fruit  is  generally  in¬ 
curved  and  crooked,  and  when  ripe,  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
Colour.  The  Rind  becomes  hard,  fo  that  if  the  Seeds 
and  Pulp  are  taken  out,  and  the  Shell  dried,  it  will  con¬ 
tain  Water  ;  and  in  thole  Countries  where  they  are  much 
cultivated,  are  ufed  for  many  Purpofes. 

The  2d  Sort,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  Title 
of  Pumpkin,  is  frequently  cultivated  by  the  Country 
People  in  England,  who- plant  them  on  their  Dunghills, 
where  the  Plants  run  over  them,  and  fpread  to  a  great 
Difiance  ;  when  the  Seafons  are  favourable,  they  will 
produce  plenty  of  large  Fruit  ;  thefe  they  ufually  fuffer 
to  grow  to- Maturity,  then  they  cut  open  a  Hole  on  one 
Side,  and  take  the  Seeds  out  of  the  Pulp  as  clean  as  pof- 
fible,  after  which  they  fill  the  Shell  with  Apples  fliced, 
which  they  mix  with  the  Pulp  of  the  Fruit,  and  fome 
add  a  little  Sugar  and  Spice  to  it ;  then  bake  it  in  an 
Oven,  and  eat  it  as  baked  Apples  ;  but  this  is  a  ftrong 
Food,  and  only  fit  for  thole  who  labour  hard,  and  can 
*  eafily  digefi  it. 

Thefe  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds  in 
April,  on  a  hot  Bed  ;  and  when  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  another  moderate  Bed, 
where  they  fhould  be  brought  up  hardily,  and  have  a 
great  deal  of  Air  to  firengthen  them;  and  when  they 
have  got  4  or  5  Leaves,  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  Holes 
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made  on  an  old  Dunghill,  or  fome  fuch  Place,  allowing 
them  a  great  deal  of  Room  to  run,  for  fome  of  the  Sorts 
will  fpread  to  a  great  Diftance.  I  have  rneafured  a  fingle 
Plant,  which  had  run  upwards  of  40  Feet  from  the  Hole, 
and  produced  a  great  Number  of  Side  Branches  ;  fo  that 
if  the  Plant  had  been  encouraged,  and  all  the  Side 
Branches  permitted  to  remain,  I  dare  fay  it  would  have 
fairly  overfpread  20  Rods  of  Ground  ;  which,  to  fome 
People,  may  feem  like  a  Romance,  yet  I  can  affirm  it  to 
be  Fadh  But  what  is  this  to  the  Account  printed  in  the 
Tranfaflions  of  the  Royal  Society ,  communicated  to  them 
by  Paul  Dudley,  Efq;  from  Neve -England,  wherein  Men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  a  fingle  Plant  of  this  Kind,  which,  with¬ 
out  any  Culture,  fpread  over  a  large  Spot  of  Ground, 
and  from  which  Plant  were  gathered  260  Fruits  each, 
■One  with  another,  as  big  as  a  half  Peck. 

There  arefeveral  Varieties  of  this  Fruit,  which  differ 
in  Form  and  Size  ;  but  as  thefe  annually  vary  from  Seeds* 
1  have  omitted  mentioning  them,  for  they  feldom  con¬ 
tinue  to  .produce  the  fame  Kinds  of  Fruit  three  Years 
together. 

The  3d  Sort  is  very  common  in  mod  Parts  of  America , 
where  it  is  cultivated  as  a  culinary  Fruit;  of  this  Sort 
there  are  alfo  feveral  Varieties,  which  differ  in  Form  and 
Size  ;  fome  of  thefe  are  flat,  others  round  ;  fome  are 
fhaped  like  a  Bottle,  and  others  are  oblong,  their  outer 
Cover  or  Rind  being  white  when  ripe,  and  covered  with 
large  Protuberances  or  Warts.  The  Fruit  are  com¬ 
monly  gathered  when  they  are  half  grown,  and  boiled 
by  the  Inhabitants  of  America  to  eat  as  a  Sauce  with  their 
Meat ;  but  in  England  they  are  only  cultivated  for  Cu¬ 
riofity,  few  Perfons  having  a  Relifh  for  them  here,  where 
they  have  a  great  Variety  of  better  efculent  Plants  at  the 
Seafon,  when  thefe  are  fit  for  Ufe.  Thefe  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  as  the  2d  Sort. 

The  4th  Sort  is  alfo  very  common  in  North  America, 
where  it  is  cultivated  for  the  fame  Purpofes  as  the  third. 
This  very  often  grows  with  a  ftrong  bufhy  eredt  Stalk, 
without  putting  out  Runners  from  the  Side,  as  the  other 
Sorts,  but  frequently  varies ;  for  after  it  has  been  culti¬ 
vated  a  few  Years  in  the  fame  Garden,  the  Plants  will 
become  trailing  like  the  others,  and  extend  their  Branches 
to  as  great  Diftance  ;  and  yet  I  have  known  when  Part 
of  the  Seeds,  taken  out  from  the  fame  Fruit  has  been 
Town  in  another  Garden,  at  a  confiderable  Diftance,  the 
Fruit  have  been  the  fame,  and  the  Plants  have  grown 
eredt,  when  thofe  which  were  fown  in  the  fame  Garden, 
have  produced  trailing  Plants  with  larger  Fruit  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Shape. 

The  Fruit  of  the  5th  Sort,  hath  a  hard  Shell  when 
ripe  like  the  ift,  which  may  be  dried  and  preferved  many 
Years:  Thefe  are  of  very  different  Fprms  and  Size; 
fome  are  fhaped  like  a  Pear,  and  are  no  bigger  than  a 
large  Catherine  Pear  ;  fome  are  as  large  as  Quart  Bottles, 
and  almoft  of  the  fame  Form  ;  others  are  round,  fhaped 
like  an  Orange,  and  of  the  fame  Size  and  Colour,  but 
thefe  are  very  variable  ;  for  I  have  cultivated  moft  of  the 
Sorts  near  40  Years,  and  have  not  been  able  with  all 
poflible  Care  to  preferve  the  Varieties  longer  than  2  or  3 
Years  in  the  fame  Garden,  without  procuring  frefh  Seeds 
from  fome  diftant  Place.  Whether  thefe  Changes  are 
brought  about  by  the  Admixture  of  the  Farina  wtheach 
other,  or  from  what  Caufe  I  cannot  fay,  becaufe  I  have 
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frequently  planted  them  at  as  great  Diftance  from  each 
other  as  I  poffibly  could  in  the  fame  Garden,  and  yet  the 
Effedt  has  been  the  fame  as  when  near. 

The  i  ft  Sort  requires  to  be  treated  more  tenderly  than 
the  others,  in  order  to  procure  ripe  Fruit,  fo  the  Seeds 
fliould  be  Town  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  April ,  and 
the  Plants  afterward  planted  each  into  a  Penny  Pot,  and 
plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed  to  bring  them  for¬ 
ward  ;  but  they  muft  not  be  tenderly  treated,  for  if  they 
have  not  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  admitted  every  Day, 
they  will  draw  up  weak.  When  the  Plants  are  grown 
too  large  to  be  continued  in  the  Pots,  there  fliould  be 
Holes  dug  where  they  are  defigned  to  grow,  and  3  or  4 
Barrows  of  hot  Dung  put  into  each  ;  thefe  fliould  be  co¬ 
vered  with  Earth,  into  which  they  muft  be  planted,  and 
covered  with  Hand  Glaffes  till  they  run  out. 

There  are  fome  who  plant  them  by  the  Sides  of  Ar¬ 
bours,  over  which  they  train  the  Vines;  fo  that  in  a 
fhort  Time  they  will  cover  the  whole  Arbour,  and  af¬ 
ford  a  ftrong  Shade,  and  upon  fome  of  thefe  Arbours  I 
have  feen  the  longeft  Fruit.  There  are  others,  who 
plant  them  near  Walls,  Pales,  or  Hedges,  to  which  they 
fallen  the  Vines,  and  train  them  to  a  great  Height :  The 
Orange-fhaped  Gourd  is-the  Sort  which  is  moft  com¬ 
monly  fo  planted  for  the  Ornament  of  its  Fruit,  this  has  a 
pretty  Effedt,  when  feen  at  fome  Diftance.  Thefe  Plants 
all  require  a  large  Supply  of  Water  in  dry  Weather. 

Thefe  Plants  requiring  fo  much  Room  to  fpread,  and 
their  Fruit  being  little  valued  in  England ,  hath  occafioned 
their  not  being  cultivated  amongft  us;  we  having  fo  many 
Plants,  Roots,  or  Fruits,  greatly  preferable  to  thofe  for 
Kitchen  Ufes  :  But  in  fome  Parts  of  America ,  where 
Proviftons  are  not  in  fo  great  Plenty,  or  fo  great  Va¬ 
riety,  thefe  may  be  very  acceptable. 

CtJIETE.  See Crefcentia. 

CULMIFEROUS  PLANTS  are  fuch  as  have  a 
fmooth  jointed  Stalk,  and  ufually  hollow,  and  at  each 
Joint  wrapped  about  with  Angle,  narrow,  fharp  pointed 
Leaves ;  and  their  Seeds  are  contained  in  chaffy  Hufks, 
as  Wheat,  Barley,  &c. 

CUMINOIDES.  See  Lagoecia. 

CUMINUM.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  313.  Cumin. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  umbelliferous  Flower ;  the  general  Umbel  is 
eompofed  of  fmaller,  divided  into  4  Parts ,  their  Invo  lucrum 
is  longer  than  the  Umbel.  The  great  Umbel  is  uniform,  the 
Flowers  have  5  unequal  Petals,  whofe  Borders  are  inflexed, 
and  5  fngle  Stamina,  terminated  by  J, lender  Summits.  It 
hath  a  large  German  fituated  under  the  Flower,  fupporiing 
2  fmall  Styles,  crowned  by  /ingle  Stigmas.  7 he  German 
becomes  an  oval  Jlriated  Fruit,  eompofed  of  2  oval  Seeds, 
convex  and  furrowed  on  one  Side,  and  plain  on  the  other. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus, 

Comincm.  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  Cumin.  Cuminum  fa¬ 
mine  longi'ore.  C.  B.  P.  Cumin  with  a  longer  Seed. 

This  Plant  is  annual,  perifhing  foon  after  the  Seeds 
are  ripe  ;  it  feldom  rifes  more  than  9  or  10  Inches,  in  the 
warm  Countries  where  it  is  cultivated  ;  but  I  have  never 
feen  it  grow  more  than  3  or  4  Inches  high  in  England, 
where  I  have  had  the  Plants  come  fo  far  as  to  flower 
very  well,  but  never  to  produce  Seeds.  The  Leaves 
are  divided  into  long  narrow  Parts,  like  thofe  of  Fennel, 
but  much  fmaller;  they  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  gene¬ 


rally  turn  backward  at  their  Extremity;  the  Flowers 
grow  in  fmall  Umbels  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks ;  thefe 
are  eompofed  of  5  unequal  Petals,  of  a  pale  blufli  Co¬ 
lour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long  channeled  aromatick 
Seeds. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  is  the  only  Part  ufed  in  Medi¬ 
cine  ;  thefe  are  ranged  among  the  greater  hot  Seeds ; 
they  confift  of  very  warm  diffolving  Parts,  and  are 
efteemed  good  to  expel  Wind  from  the  Stomach  and 
Bowels,  fo  are  frequently  put  into  Clyfters,  and  fome- 
times  given  in  Powder  ;  outwardly  applied,  they  are  of 
great  Service  to  eafe  Pains  of  the  Breaft  or  Side. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  for  Sale  in  the  Ifland  of 
Malta,  where  it  is  called  Cutnino  aigro,  i.  e.  hot  Cumin. 
But  Anife,  which  they  alfo  propagate  in  no  lefs  Quan¬ 
tity,  they  call  Cumino  dulce,  i.  e.  fweet  Cumin.  So  that 
many  of  the  old  Botanifts  were  miftaken,  when  they 
made  two  Species  of  Cumin,  viz.  acre  and  dulce. 

If  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light 
Kitchen  Garden  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate 
hot  Bed  to  bring  up  the  Plants,  and  thefe  after  having 
been  gradually  inured  to  the  open  Air,  turned  out  of  the 
Pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  Border  of  good  Earth,  pre- 
ferving  the  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  RootsT,  and  afterward 
kept  clean  from  Weeds  ;  the  Plants  will  flower  pretty 
well,  and  by  thus  bringing  them  forward  in  Spring,  they 
may  perfect  their  Seeds  in  warm  Seafons. 

CUNILA.  See  Sideritis. 

CUNONIA.  Buttn.  Cun.  Anthclyza.  Lin.  Gen.  PI. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flowers  grow  alternate  in  an  imbricated  Spike,  each 
having  a  Spatba  or  Sheath ,  eompofed  of  two  Spear- [leaped 
concave  Leaves  ;  the  Flower  hath  one  ringent  Petal,  'bavin? 
a  fort  fender  Tube,  which  is  dilated  at  the  Chaps  and 
compreffed  on  the  Sides  ;  the  upper  Lip  is  arched,  and 
f  retched  out  a  conftderahle  Length  beyond  the  Alee  or  Wings , 
and  is  rounded  at  the  Top  :  It  hath  3  long  fender  Stamina , 
fituated  in  the  upper  Lip,  terminated  by  oblong  flat  Sum¬ 
mits,  which  are  fafened  in  their  Middle  and  lie  prof  rate. 
It  hath  a  fender  Style,  which  is  fhort  er  than  the  Stamina, 
crowned  by  4  cylindrical  Stignias,  which  join  the  Summits, 
and  are  included  in  the  upper  Lip.  The  Germen ,  which  is 
fituated  below  the  Flower ,  .becomes  an  oblong  Capfule  with 
3  Cells,  filled  with  compreffed  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  at  prefent  in 
the  Englifj  Gardens,  which  is 

Cunonia  fori  bits  feffilibus,  fpathis  maxim! s.  Buttn. 
Gun.  2x1.  Tab.  1.  Cunonia  with  Flowers  fitting  elefe  to 
the  Stalk,  and  very  large  Spathrd  or  Sheaths.  Dr.  Lin¬ 
naeus  titles  it  Antholyza  ftaminibus  omnibus  adfeendentibus. 
Sp.  Plant.  37.  Antholyza  with  all  the  Stamina  afeending. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  I  received  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  it  grows  naturally,  which  fucceeded 
fo  well  in  the  Ckelfea  Garden,  as  to  produce  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Plants,  which  flowered  well  the  third  Seafon  alter 
they  appeared,  and  have  continued  to  produce  Flowers, 
and  perfedt  their  Seeds  every  Year  fince. 

This  hath  a  compreffed  bulbous  Root,  fomewhat  lil-c 
that  of  Corn  Flag,  covered  with  a  brown  Skin  ;  from 
this  arife  feveral  narrow  Sword- fba'ped  Leaves,  .about 
nine  Inches  long,  and  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad  in  the 
Middle,  terminating  in  acute  Points;  thefe  have  one 
longitudinal  Midrib  which  is  prominent,  and  twolongi- 
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’udinal  Veins  running  parallel  on  each  Side  ;  they  are  of 
a  Sea-green  Colour,  and  appear  in  Autumn,  growing  in 
Length  all  the  Winter;  in  Spring  the  Stalk  ariies  from 
between  the  Leaves,  which  is  round,  ftrong,  and  jointed  ; 
at  each  Joint  is  fituated  a  tingle  Leaf,  which  almoft  em¬ 
braces  the  Stalk  for  near  three  Inches  from  the  Bafe, 
then  by  the  Curvature  of  the  Stalk  it  is  feparated,  (land¬ 
ing  ereft  :  The  Stalks  rife  near  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
which  is  generally  curved  two  oppofite  Ways  ;  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Stalk  is  terminated  by  a  loofe  Spike  of 
Flowers,  coming  out  of  large  Spathae  or  Sheaths  com- 
pofed  of  two  oblong  concave  Leaves,  terminating  in  acute 
Points :  Thefe  are  at  their  firft  Appearance  placed  imbri- 
catim  over  each  other,  but  as  the  Stalk  increafes  in 
Length,  fo  thefe  are  feparated  ;  from  between  thefe  two 
Leaves  come  out  the  Flower,  each  having  a  (lender  Saf¬ 
fron  coloured  Tube  near  half  an  Inch  long,  which  is  then 
enlarged  where  the  Petal  is  divided,  and  the  upper  Seg¬ 
ment  is  extended  two  Inches  in  Length,  being  arched 
over  the  Stamina  and  Style.  This  is  narrow  as  far  as  to 
the  Extent  of  the  Wings,  but  above  them  is  enlarged 
and  fpread  open,  half  an  Inch  in  Length,  and  is  concave, 
covering  the  Summits  and  Stigmas  which  are  extended 
to  that  Length  ;  the  two  Wings  are  alfo  narrow  at  their 
Bafe,  but  are  enlarged  upward  in  the  fame  Manner, 
ending  in  concave  obtufe  Points,  which  are  compreffed 
together,  and  cover  the  Stamina  and  Style.  This  Flower 
is  of  a  beautiful  foft  fcarlet  Colour,  fo  makes  a  fine  Ap¬ 
pearance,  about  the  End  of  April  or  Beginning  of  May, 
which  is  the  Seafon  of  its  flowering.  After  the  Flowers 
decay,  the  Germen  becomes  an  oval  fmooth  Capfule 
opening  in  3  Cells,  Ailed  with  fiat  bordered  Seeds. 

This  Plant  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in 
England,  fo  the  Roots  muft  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with 
light  Earth,  and  may  remain  in  the  open  Air  till  Odober, 
when  they  muft  be  removed  into  Shelter,  either  into  a 
Green-houfe,  or  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe,  where  the  Leaves 
will  keep  growing  all  Winter,  and  in  Spring  the  Stalks 
arife  and  flower.  During  the  Winter  Seafon,  the  Plants 
will  require  a  little  Water  once  a  Week,  but  not  in  great 
Quantities,  efpecially  in  cold  Weather ;  in  Spring  they 
fhould  be  watered  eftener  ;  and  when  the  Flowers  are 
paid,  the  Pots  fhould  be  removed  into  the  open  Air  to 
perfect  Seeds,  which  will  ripen  the  latter  End  of  June, 
foon  after  which  the  Stalks  decay  to  the  Root,  and  re¬ 
main  inactive  till  September.  When  the  Stalks  are  de¬ 
cayed,  the  Roots  may  be  taken  out  of  the  Ground,  and 
kept  in  a  dry  Room  till  the  End  of  Augujl,  when  they 
fhould  be  planted  again. 

This  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  Offsets,  which  it 
fends  out  in  great  Plenty,  or  by  fowing  the  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  about  the  Middle  of  Augujl,  and 
placed  in  a  Situation  where  they  may  enjoy  the  Morning 
Sun,  and  in  dry  Weather  (hould  be  gently  watered;  in 
September  the  Pots  may  be  removed  to  a  warmer  Situ¬ 
ation,  and  in  Odober  they  muft  be  placed  under  a  Frame, 
to  protect  them  from  Froft  and  hard  Rains,  but  in  mild 
WTather  they  muft  enjoy  the  free  Air.  Thefe  Plants 
will  appear  in  Odober,  and  continue  growing  all  the 
Winter,  and  in  June  their  Leaves  will  decay  ;  then  they 
may  be  taken  up,  and  4  or  5  Roots  may  be  planted  in  a 
fmall  Pot,  till  they  have  grown  another  Year,  when 
they  may  be  each  put  into  a  feparate  Pot.  Thefe  Seed¬ 


ling  Plants  muft  be  (lieltered  as  the  old  Roots  in  Winter, 
and  the  third  Year  they  will  flower. 

CUPRESSUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  958.  Tourn.  Inf. 
The  Cyprefs  Tree;  in  French,  Cypres. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  growing  at  D  fiances 
on  the  fame  Plant ;  the  male  Flowers  are  formed  into  oval 
Katkins,  in  which  the  Flowers  are  placed  thinly ,  there  be¬ 
ing  feveral  round  if  Scales,  each  having  a  fngle  Flower . 
Thefe  have  no  Petals  nor  Stamina,  but  have  4  Summits  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Scales.  The  female  Flowers  are 
formed  in  a  roundifh  Cone,  each  containing  8  or  10  Flowers  ; 
the  Scales  of  the  Cones  are  oppofite,  each  having  a  fngle 
Flower ,  thefe  have  no  Petals  ;  the  Germen  is  fcarce  viftble, 
but  under  each  Scale  there  are  many  Pundures  or  Spots , 
and  a  concave  truncated  Apex  i rifle  ad  of  a  Style  ;  this  be¬ 
comes  a  globular  Cone ,  opening  in  angular  Target-Jbapcd 
Scales,  under  which  are  fituated  angular  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cupressus  foil  is  imbricatis,  r&mis  eredioribus . 
Cyprefs  with  imbricated  Leaves,  and  upright  Branches. 
This  is  the  CupreJfus  meta  in  faftgium  convolutd  qua  fami- 
na.  Plinii.  Dod.  Female  or  common  upright  Cyprefs. 

2.  Cupressus  foliis  imbricatis  acutis,  ramis  horizon- 
talibus.  Cyprefs  with  imbricated,  acute  Leaves,  and 
Branches  growing  horizontally.  This  is  the  CupreJfus 
ramos  extra  fe  fpargens  qua  Mas.  Male  fpreading 
Cyprefs. 

3.  Cupressus  foliis  imbricatis,  apicibus  aculeatis,  ra¬ 
mis  dependentibus.  Cyprefs  with  imbricated  Leaves,  ter¬ 
minating  in  Spines,  and  Branches  hanging  downward. 
This  is  the  CupreJfus  Lufttanica ,  patula,  frudu  minor e . 
Tourn.  Portugal  fpreading  Cyprefs  with  a  fmaller  Fruit. 

4.  Cupressus  foliis  difichis  patentibus.  Hort.  Cliff. 
409.  Cyprefs  with  Leaves  on  two  Sides  the  Branches. 
This  is  the  CupreJfus  Virglniana  foliis  Acacia  deciduis. 
Hort.  Amjl.  1.  p.  1 1 3.  Virginia  Cyprefs  which  (heds 
its  Leaves,  commonly  called  Deciduous  Cyprefs. 

5.  Cupressus  foliis  imbricatis,  frondibus  ancipitibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1003.  Cyprefs  with  imbricated  Leaves, 
and  Branches  (landing  two  Ways.  This  is  the  Cupref- 
fus  nana  Mariana,  frudu  caruleo parvo.  Pluk.  Mant.  6 1. 
Dwarf  Maryland  Cyprefs  with  a  fmall  blue  Fruit. 

6.  Cupressus  foliis  linearibus  fimplicibus  cruciatim  po- 
ftis.  Cyprefs  with  narrow,  (Ingle  Leaves,  placed  croff. 

ways.  This  is  the  CupreJfus  Africana  of  Herman.  Afri¬ 
can  Cyprefs  Tree,  called  by  the  Dutch  Cyprefs  Boom. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Trees  is  very  common  in  old  Gar¬ 
dens  in  England ;  but  at  prefent  is  not  fo  much  in  Re- 
queft  as  formerly,  though  it  is  not  without  its  Advan¬ 
tages  ;  for  it  ferves  to  add  to  the  Beauty  of  Wilder  neffes, 
or  Clumps  of  Ever-greens,  and  where  properly  difpofed  . 
they  have  their  Beauties.  It  was  formerly  planted  in 
Borders  of  Pleafure  Gardens,  and  kept  fhorn  into  a  py¬ 
ramidal  or  conick  Form  ;  and  fome  People,  believing 
them  fubjeft  to  be  killed  if  they  cut  them,  tied  them  up 
with  Cords  into  a  pyramidal  Figure  ;  which  Form  they 
are  naturally  difpofed  to  grow  in;  but  this,  prevented 
the  Air  from  entering  the  inward  Parts  of  the  Branches; 
fo  that  the  Leaves  decayed,  and  became  unfightly,  and 
it  greatly  retarded  their  Growth.  Thofe  which  are 
(beared,  if  the  Operation  is  not  performed  in  Spring,  or 
early  in  Summer,  are  very  fubjeef  to  be  injured  by  (harp 
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Winds,  and  cutting  Frofts,  in  Winter.  Wherefore,  upon 
the  whole,  I  think,  it  much  better  tofuffer  them  to  grow 
wild  as  they  are  naturally  difpofed,  planting  them  only 
among  orher  ever-green  Trees,  where,  by  the  Darknefs 
of  their  green  Leaves,  together  with  their  waving  Heads, 
they  will  greatly  add  to  the  Variety. 

The  2d  Sort  is  by  far  the  largeft  growing  Tree,  and 
the  mod  common  Timber  in  the  Levcmt :  This,  if 
planted  on  a  warm  Tandy  gravelly  Soil,  will  profper  won¬ 
derfully  ;  and  though  the  Plants  are  not  fo  finely  fhaped 
as  the  i  ft  Sort,  yet  they  make  amends  for  that  Defedl, 
by  their  vigorous  Growth,  and  Strength  in  refilling  all 
Weathers.  This  Tree  is  very  proper  to  intermix  with 
Ever-greens  of  a  fecond  Size  next  to  Pines  and  Firrs,  to 
form  Clumps ;  in  which  Clafs  it  will  keep  Pace  with  the 
Trees  of  the  fame  Line,  and  be  very  handfome.  Be- 
fides,  the  Wood  is  very  valuable,  when  grown  to  a  Size 
fit  for  Planks  ;  which  I  am  convinced  it  will  do,  in  as 
fhort  a  Space  as  Oaks ;  therefore,  why  fhould  not  this 
be  cultivated  for  that  Purpofe,  fince  there  are  many 
Places  in  England  where  the  Soil  is  of  a  Tandy  or  gravelly 
Nature,  and  Teldom  produces  any  Thing  worth  Culti¬ 
vating  ?  In  fuch  Places  thefe  Trees  would  thrive  won¬ 
derfully,  and  greatly  add  to  the  Pleafure  of  the  Owner, 
while  growing,  and  afterwards  render  as  much  Profit  to 
his  Succefibrs,  as  perhaps  the  beft  Plantation  of  Oaks  ; 
efpecially  fhould  the  Timber  prove  as  good  here,  as  in 
the  Iflands  of  the  Archipelago ,  which  I  Tee  no  Reafon  to 
doubt ;  for  we  find  it  was  To  gainful  a  Commodity  to  the 
Ifland  of  Candid,  that  the  Plantations  were  called  Dos 
Filia ;  the  Felling  of  one  of  them  being  reckoned  a 
Daughter’s  Portion. 

The  Timber  of  this  Tree  is  Taid  to  refill  the  Worm, 
Moth,  and  all  Putrefadlion,  and  to  laft  many  hundred 
Years.  The  Doors  of  St.  Peter' s  Church  at  Rome  were 
framed  of  this  Material,  which  lafted  from  the  great 
Conjlantine  to  Pope  Eugenius  IVth’s  Time,  which  was 
1 100  Years,  and  were  then  found  and  entire,  when  the 
Pope  changed  them  for  Gates  of  Brafs.  The  Coffins 
were  made  of  this  Wood,  in  which  ‘Thucydides  tells  us 
the  Athenians  ufed  to  bury  their  Heroes  ;  and  the  Mum¬ 
my  Chefts,  brought  with  thofe  condited  Bodies  out  of 
Egypt,  are  many  of  them  of  this  Material. 

This  Tree  is  by  many  learned  Authors  recommended 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Air,  and  a  Specific  for  the 
Lungs,  as  fending  forth  great  Quantities  of  aromatic 
and  balfamic  Scents ;  wherefore  the  antient  Phyficians 
of  the  Eaft  ufed  to  fend  their  Patients,  who  were  troubled 
with  weak  Lungs,  to  the  Ifland  of  Candia,  which 
abounded  with  thefe  Trees,  where,  from  the  Effects  of 
the  Air  alone,  very  few  failed  of  a  perfedt  Cure. 

The  4th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  America,  where  it  grows 
in  watery  Places,  and  rifes  to  a  prodigious  Height,  and 
wonderful  Bulk  :  I  have  been  informed,  that  there  are 
Trees  of  this  Kind  in  America  upwardsof  70  Feet  high, 
and  feveral  Fathoms  in  Circumference ;  which  Trees 
grow  conftantlyin  the  Water;  therefore  they  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  of  fingular  Advantage  to  plant  in  fuch  fwampy 
or  wet  Soils,  where  few  other  Trees  will  grow,  efpe¬ 
cially  of  the  refinous  Kind.  That  they  are  very  hardy, 
in  refpedt  to  Cold,  is  evident,  from  Tome  few  Trees  of 
this  Kihd  which  were  formerly  planted  in  Eng.and ;  par¬ 
ticularly  one  in  the  Gardens  of  John  Tradefcant  at  South 


Lambeth  near  Vaux-Hall,  which  is  upwardsof  30  Feet 
high,  and  of  a  confiderable  Bulk;  which,  though  in  a 
common  Yard  at  prefent,  where  no  Care  is  taken  of  it, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  many  Hooks  are  driven  into  the 
Trunk,  to  fallen  Cords  thereto  for  drying  of  Clothes, 
yet  the  Tree  is  in  great  Health  and  Vigour;  but  hath 
not  produced  any  Fruit;  which  may  be  occafioned  for 
Want  of  Moifture  :  For  we  often  fee  many  aquatick 
Plants  will  grow  upon  a  drier  Soil ;  but  yet  are  feidoin 
fo  productive  of  either  Flowers  or  Fruit,  as  thofe  which 
remain  growing  in  the  Water. 

There  is  alfo  a  pretty  large  Tree  of  this  Kind,  now 
growing  in  the  Gardens  of  Sir  Abraham  JanJfen ,  Bart, 
at  IVimbleton  in  Surry,  which  has  produced  great  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Cones  for  Tome  Years,  pall,  which,  in  favourable 
Seafons,  come  to  Maturity  ;  and  the  Seeds  have  been  as 
good  as  thofe  which  have  been  brought  from  America. 
This  Tree  was  tranfplanted  when  it  was  very  large, 
which  has  Hinted  its  Growth;  this  may  have  occafioned 
its  Fruitfulnefs  ;  for  it  has  made  very  little  Progrefs  in 
its  Growth  fince  it  was  removed. 

Thefe  Trees  are  all  propagated  from  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  Town  early  in  Spring  on  a  Bed  of  warm  dry 
Tandy  Earth,  which  muft  be  levelled  very  fmooth  ;  then 
fow  the  Seeds  thereon  pretty  thick,  fifting  the  fame  light 
Earth  over  them  half  an  Inch  thick.  If  the  Weather 
fhould  prove  very  warm  and  dry,  it  will  be  proper  to 
water  the  Bed,  which  mud  be  done  very  carefully,  ob- 
ferving  not  to  wafh  the  Seeds  out  of  the  Ground.  In 
about  two  Months  Time  (if  your  Seeds  are  good)  the 
young  Plants  will  appear  above  Ground,  which  muft  be 
conftantly  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  in  very  dry  Wea¬ 
ther  fhould  be  often  refrefhed  with  Water;  but  this 
fhould  be  done  with  great  Caution,  left  you  beat  thefe 
tender  rooted  Plants  out  of  the  Ground. 

If  the  Seeds  are  Town  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  and  the 
Bed  covered  with  Mats,  they  will  come  up  much  fooner, 
and  with  greater  Certainty,  than  when  they  are  Town  in 
the  cold  Ground. 

In  this  Bed  the  young  Plants  may  remain  two  Years, 
by  which  Time  they  will  have  Strength  enough  to  be 
tranfplanted  into  a  Nurfery,  but  while  the  Plants  are 
young,  they  are  tender  ;  fo  fhould  be  covered  in  fevere 
Froft  with  Mats  to  prevent  their  being  injured  thereby. 
The  beft  Seafon  for  removing  them  is  in  the  Beginning 
of  April,  when  the  drying  Eafterly  Winds  of  March  are 
over ;  and,  if  pofftble,  choofe  a  cloudy  Day,  when  it  is 
inclinable  to  Rain ;  and  in  taking  them  out  of  the  Seed 
Bed,  preferve  the  Roots  as  entire  as  pofiible,  and,  if 
you  can,  a  Ball  of  Earth  to  each  Plant.  The  Soil  in 
which  thefe  Trees  fhould  be  planted  (as  I  before  laid), 
fhould  be,  for  the  two  firft  Sorts,  a  warm  Sand  or  Gra¬ 
vel  ;  which,  when  you  have  prepared,  by  carefully  dig— 
ing  and  cleanfing  from  all  noxious  Weeds,  you  muft  lay 
level.  Then  draw  the  Lines  where  the  Trees  are  to  be 
planted  at  3  Feet  afunder,  and  plant  the  'frees  at  18 
Inches  Diftance  in  the  Rows,  obferving  to  dole  the 
Earth  well  to  their  Roots,  and  lay  a  little  Mulch  upon 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground  about  their  Stems;  water 
them  well  to  fettle  the  Earth  to  their  Roots,  which 
fhould  he  repeated  twice  a  Week,  until  they  have  taken 
frefh  Root. 

Thefe  Plants  may  remain  in  the  Nurfery  3  or  4  Y  ears, 
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according  to  the  Progrefs  they  make,  or  till  your  Ground 
is  ready  where  they  are  to  be  planted  :  But  if  you  intend 
to  let  them  remain  longer,  you  (ho aid  take  up  every 
other  Tree  in  the  Rows,  and  tranfplant  them;  other- 
wile  their  Roots  will  be  intermixed,  fo  as  to  render  it 
difficult  to  tranfplant  them,  and  alfo  endanger  the  future 
Growth  ot  the  Trees.  The-fe  Plants  fhould  by  no 
Means  be  let  hand  too  long  in  the  Nurfery,  before 
before  they  are  tranfplanted  out  for  good;  becaufe  the 
Roots  do  not  mat  together  fo  clofely  as  thofe  of  many 
other  Sorts  of  ever-green  Trees,  whereby  they  may  be 
taken  up  with  good  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots;  but 
the  Roots  of  the  Cyprefs  are  apt  to  extend  out  in  Length ; 
fo  it  is  one  of  the  moil  difficult  Trees  to  remove  when 
grown  large  ;  therefore  mold  curious  Perfons  choofe  to 
plant  the  young  Plants  into  fmall  Pots,  when  they  firft: 
take  them  out  of  the  Seed  Bed  ;  and  fo  train  them  up  in 
Pots  two  or  three  Years,  until  they  are  fit  to  plant  out, 
where  they  are  to  Hand  for  good  ;  and,  by  this  Manage¬ 
ment,  they  are  fecure  of  all  the  Plants;  thefe  may  be 
fhaken  out  of  the  Pots  at  any  Time  of  the  Year  without 
Danger,  and  planted  with  their  whole  Ball  of  Earth, 
which  is  likewife  a  great  Advantage.  When  they  are 
planted  out  for  good  (if  they  are  defigned  for  Timber, ) 
the  Di fiance  fhould  be  about  18  or  20  Feet  every  Way  ; 
and  be  very  careful  in  removing  them,  not  to  fhake  the 
Earth  from  their  Roots;  to  prevent  which,  you  fhould 
open  the  Ground  about  each  Tree,  cutting  off  all  long 
Roots ;  then  working  under  the  Ball  of  Earth,  cut  the 
downright  Roots  off;  and  after  having  pared  off  ail  the 
Earth  from  the  upper  Part  of  the  Ball,  as  alfo  reduced 
the  Bulk  of  it,  fo  that  its  Weight  may  not  be  too  great 
for  the  Fibres  to  fupport,  they  may  be  carried  upon  a 
Hand  Barrow  by  two  Perfons  to  the  Place  where  they 
are  to  be  planted  ;  but  if  they  are  to  be  carried  to  a  very 
diflant  Place,  they  fhould  either  be  put  into  Bafkets,  or 
their  Roots  clofely  matted  up.  When  they  are  planted, 
you  muff  fettle  the  Earth  clofe  to  their  Roots,  as  before, 
laying  a  little  Mulch  on  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  about 
their  Stems,  to  prevent  the  Sun  and  Wind  from  entering 
the  Earth  to  dry  their  Fibres;  and  Water  them  well,  to 
fettle  the  Ground  to  their  Roots;  which  muff:  alfo  be 
repeated  (if  the  Weather  be  dry)  until  they  have  taken 
Root ;  after  which  Time  they  will  require  little  more 
Care  than  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds. 

The  1  ft,  which  is  the  moft  common  Sort  in  England, 
fcldom  produces  good  Seeds  in  this  Country;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  the  beft  Way  to  have  the  Cones  brought  over  entire 
from  the  South  of  France  or  Italy ,  where  they  ripen  per¬ 
fectly  well,  and  take  the  Seeds  out  juft  before  you  fow 
them  ;  for  they  will  keep  much  better  in  the  Cones  than 
if  they  are  taken  out.  The  Method  to  get  the  Seeds  out 
is  to  expofe  the  Cones  to  a  gentle  Heat,  which  will  caufe 
them  to  open,  and  cafffy  emit  their  Seeds. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  and  from 
thence  it  has  been  formerly  brought  to  Italy,  but  at  pre- 
fent  is  rare  in  England ;  for  what  has  pafled  under  this 
Title  here,  is  only  a  Variety  of  the  common  Sort, 
whofe  Branches  grow  much  loofer,  and  not  fo  upright 
as  the  firft  ;  but  the  Cones  taken  from  thefe  Trees,  and 
the  Seeds  Town,  have  frequently  produced  Plants  of 
both  Varieties ;  the  true  fpreading  Cyprefs  extends  its 
Branches  horizontally  from  the  firft  Year,  and  con¬ 


tinues  to  extend  them  to  a  great  Length  as  the  Plants 
advance,  and  the  Plants  railed  from  the  Seeds  do  not 
vary  ;  fo  that  it  is  certainly  a  diftinCt  Species.  Tiiis 
grows  to  be  a  large  Timber  'Free  in  the  Levant,  and  in 
Italy  there  are  fome  of  a  confiderable  Size., 

The  Virginian  Kind  may  alfo  be  propagated  in  great 
Plenty;  for  the  Cones  may  beeafily  procured  from  Ca¬ 
rolina  or  Virginia,  in  both  which  Places  they  grow  in 
great  Abundance  ;  the  Seeds  will  rife  as  eafily  as  any  of 
the  other  Sorts,  and  the  Plants  are  equally  as  hardy  : 
thefe  have  been  formerly  kept  in  Pots,  and  houfed  in 
Winter  ;  with  which  Management  they  have  not  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  well  in  England,  as  fince  they  have  been 
planted  in  the  full  Ground  ;  and  where  they  have  had  a 
moift  Soil,  I  have  obferved  them  to  thrive  beft;  this  is 
fince  confirmed  by  Mr.  Catejby ,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory 
of  Carolina  ;  where  he  fays,  this  Tree  grows  in  Places 
where  the  Water  commonly  covers  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  3  or  4  Feet ;  fo  that  it  may  be  a  very  great  Im¬ 
provement  to  our  boggy  Soils.  This  Tree,  cafting  its 
Leaves  in  Winter,  does  not  fo  well  fuit  with  Plantations 
of  Ever-greens  at  that  Seafon  ;  though,  in  Summer, 
when  there  is  the  greateft  Pleafure  in  walking  among 
Plantations  of  Trees,  it  hath  fo  much  the  Appearance  of 
an  Ever-green,  as  to  pafs  for  fuch.  It  may  alfo  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Cuttings,  which  fhould  be  planted  in  a  Bed  of 
moift  Earth,  in  Spring,  before  they  begin  to  fhoot. 

The  3d  Sort,  is  at  prefent,  rare  in  England, 
though  of  late  Years  there  have  been  feveral  Plants 
raifed  in  curious  Gardens;  but  this  Scrt  is  not  quite  fo 
hardy,  I  fear,  as  the  common  Cyprefs,  for  the  Plants 
are  frequently  killed  or  greatly  injured  in  fevere  Winters; 
in  the  hard  Froft  of  1740,  there  was  a  large  Tree  of 
this  Kind  entirely  killed  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  at  Goodwood  in  Sujfex,  which  had  been  grow¬ 
ing  there  feveral  Years.  There  are  great  Plenty  of 
thefe  Trees  at  a  Place  called  Bujaco  near  Coimbra  in 
Portugal ,  where  it  is  called  the  Cedar  of  Bufaco ;  there 
it  grows  to  be  a  Timber  Tree  ;  fo  that  from  thence  the 
Seeds  may  be  eafiiy  procured. 

This  Tree  grows  naturally  at  Goa ,  from  whence  it 
was  firft  brought  to  Portugal ,  where  it  has  fucceeded, 
and  been  propagated  ;  formerly  there  were  fome  Trees 
of  this  Sort  growing  in  the  Bifhop  of  London's  Garden  at 
Fulham,  where  it  paffed  under  the  Title  of  Cedar  of  Goa, 
by  which  Name  it  was  fent  to  the  Leyden  Garden. 

The  5th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  North  America,  where  it 
grows  to  a  confid'erable  Height,  and  affords  an  ufeful 
Timber  to  the  Inhabitants.  This  Sort  is  extremely 
worth  cultivating  in  England  ;  for  as  it  grows  in  a  much 
colder  Country,  there  is  no  Danger  of  its  thriving  well 
in  the  open  Air  in  England  ;  and  being  an  Ever-green  of 
regular  Growth,  will  add  to  the  Variety  in  Wildernefs 
Quarters,  or  other  Plantations  of  Ever-green  Trees. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  the  Spring  in  Boxes  or  T ubs  filled  with  light  frefh 
Earth,  and  placed  where  they  may  enjoy  the  Morning 
Sun  till  II  or  12  o’CIock  ;  in  dry  Weather  they  fhould 
be  duly  watered,  and  conftantly  kept  clear  from  Weeds. 
In  this  Situation  they  may  remain  till  Michaelmas,  when 
they  fhould  be  removed  to  a  warmer  Place  ;  fer  the 
Plants  feldom  appear  till  the  following  Spring,  fd  that  it 
will  be  proper  to  place  the  Boxes  or  Tubs  near  a  South 
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Wall,  Pale,  cr  Hedge,  during  the  Winter  Seafon  ;  led, 
by  being  too  much  fhadcd,  the  Wet  of  the  Winter  Sea¬ 
fon  lhould  rot  the  Seeds.  In  the  Spring  following,  if 
thefe  'Pubs  or  Boxes  are  placed  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed, 
it  will  bring  up  the  Plants  very  foon,  and  greatly  for¬ 
ward  their  Growth ;  but  as  the  Spring  advances,  they 
fhouid  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air  by  degrees  ;  and 
in  May  they  muft  be  taken  out  of  the  hot  Bed,  and 
placed  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  enjoy 
the  Morning  Sun,  being  careful  to  keep  them  clear 
from  Weeds,  as  alfo  to  water  them  duly  in  dry  Wea¬ 
ther.  The  following  Winter  it  will  be  proper  to  re¬ 
move  the  Tubs  near  a  South  Wall  or  Pale  ;  for  -the 
Plants,  being  very  young,  are  fomewhat  tenderer  than 
they  will  be  afterward.  Toward  the  latter  End  of 
March,  or  the  Beginning  of  April ,  juft  before  they  be¬ 
gin  to  fhoot,  they  fhouid  be  carefully  taken  up  out  of 
the  Boxes ;  and  having  prepared  a  Bed  or  two  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Quantity  of  Plants  raifed)  of  frefh  Earth  in  a 
fheltered  Situation,  they  fhouid  be  planted  therein  in 
Rows  about  1 8  Inches  afunder,  and  about  a  Foot 
Diftance  Plant  from  Plant  in  the  Rows.  This  Work 
fhouid  be  done  in  cloudy  Weather,  when  there  is  Rain  ; 
for  in  dry  Weather,  when  Eafterly  Winds  commonly 
blow  at  this  Seafon,  it  will  be  very  dangerous  to  tranf- 
plant  them  ;  fo  that  it  had  better  be  deferred  a  Fort¬ 
night  longer,  till  there  is  an  Alteration  of  Weather, 
than  hazard  the  Plants.  When  they  are  planted,  they 
fhouid  be  watered  to  fettle  the  Earth  to  their  Roots ; 
and  then  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  fhouid  be  covered 
with  Mulch,  to  prevent  the  Sun  and  Wind  from  pene¬ 
trating  to  their  Roots,  for  nothing  is  more  injurious  to 
thefe  Plants,  than  to  have  their  Fibres  dried  when  they 
are  tranfplanted  ;  therefore  the  Plants  fhouid  not  be 
taken  out  of  the  Tubs,  till  you  are  ready  to  place  them 
in  the  Ground  ;  for  they  will  not  bear  to  lie  out  of  the 
Ground  any  Time  without  great  Danger. 

The  Branches  of  this  Tree  are  garnifhed  with  flat 
ever-green  Leaves,  refembling  thofe  of  the  Arbor  Vita-, 
and  the  Cones  are  no  larger  than  thofe  of  the  Juniper, 
from  which  they  are  not  eafily  diftinguifhed  at  a  little 
Diftance  ;  but  upon  clofely  viewing,  they  are  perfect 
Cones,  having  many  Cells,  like  thofe  of  the  common 
Cyprefs.  If  thefe  Trees  are  planted  in  a  moift  ftrong 
Soil,  they  make  great  Progrefs  ;  and  may,  in  fuch  Si¬ 
tuations,  become  profitable  for  Timber ;  but  however 
this  Tree  may  fucceed  for  Timber,  yet  it  will  be  a  great 
Ornament  to  large  Plantations  of  ever-green  Trees, 
efpecially  in  fuch  Places  where  there  is  naturally  a  proper 
Soil  for  them  ;  becaufe,  in  fuch  Situations,  there  are  not 
many  Sorts  of  ever-green  Trees  which  thrive  well,  efpe¬ 
cially  in  cold  Places  ;  and  by  increafing  the  Number  of 
Sorts  of  thefe  Ever-greens,  we  add  to  the  Beauty  of  our 
Gardens  and  Plantations. 

The  3d  Sort  fends  forth  its  Branches  almoft  horizon¬ 
tally,  fo  that  they  extend  to  a  great  Diftance  every 
Way;  and  the  Trees  are  generally  furnifhed  with 
Branches  from  the  Ground  upward  ;  but  as  thefe  grow 
without  much  Order,  the  Trees  have  a  very  different 
Appearance  from  all  the  other  Sorts..  This  grows  to  be 
a  large  Timber  Tree  in  Portugal ;  but  the  largeft  I  have 
feen  ?n  England,  has  not  been  above  15  Feet  high  ;  and 
the  Side  Branches  of  this  were  extended  more  than  8 


Feet  or.  every  Side  from  the  Stem.  This  Sort  may  be 
propagated  from  Seeds  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  com¬ 
mon  Cyprefs ;  and  the  Plants  fhouid  be  treated  as  hath 
been  directed  for  them,  with  this  Difference  only,  that 
it  will  be  proper  to  cover  thefe  Plants,  during  the  two 
firft  Winters,  after  they  come  up,  efpecially  if  the 
Froft  fhouid  be  fevere,  which  might  deftroy  them,  if 
expofed  to  it  while  they  are  young.  This  Sort  may  alfo. 
be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which  if  planted  in  Autumn, 
and  fcreened  in  Winter,  will  take  Root  ;  but  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  two  Years  before  they  will  be  rooted  enough  to 
tranfplant,  nor  will  the  Plants,  fo  raifed,  thrive  fo  faft 
as  the  Seedlings;  therefore,  when  the  Seeds  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  that  is  the  beft  Method  to  propagate  this  Tree. 
The  American  deciduous  Cyprefs  may  alfo  be  propagated 
by  Cuttings,  as  I  have  feveral  Times  tried  ;  fo  that  when 
Seeds  cannot  be  had,  this  Method  may  be  pra&ifed  fuc- 
cefsfully  :  I  fuppofe  the  common  Sort  will  alfo  take  from- 
Cuttings ;  hut  this  I  have  not  experienced  ;  fo  cannot 
recommend  it  to  Prafilice. 

Thefe  Trees  are  fo  very  ornamental,  that  no  large 
Garden  can  be  complete  without  many  of  them  ;  and  it 
is  to  thefe  Trees  that  the  Italian  Villas  owe  a  great  Share 
of  their  Beauty  :  For  there  is  no  Tree  fo  proper  to  place 
near  Buildings  ;  the  pyramidal  upright  Growth  of  their 
Branches  affords  a  pidturefque  Appearance,  and  ob- 
ftru£ts  not  the  View'  of  the  Building;  and  the  dark 
green  of  their  Leaves  make  a  fine  Contrail:  with  the 
white  of  the  Building;  fo  that,  whers-ever  there  are 
Temples  or  other  Buildings  eredted  in  Gardens,  there  is 
no  Sort  of  Tree  fo  proper  to  place  near  them  as  thefe. 
In  all  the  Landfchapes  of  Italian  Villas,  we  fee  many 
Cyprefs  'Frees  reprefented,  which  have  a  very  agreeable 
Effedt  in  the  Pidture  ;  and  the  Trees,  when  rightly  dif- 
pofed  in  a  Garden,  afford  a  no  lefs  agreeable  Profpedt. 

The  Seeds  of  the  6th  Sort  were  fent  me  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  Trees  grow  naturally, 
and  by  the  Account  which  I  received  with  the  Seeds, 
the  Cones  are  black  when  ripe.  The  young  Plants 
which  I  have  raifed  from  thofe  Seeds  have  loofe  fpread- 
ing  Branches,  clofely  garnifhed  with  narrow  ftrait 
Leaves,  which  come  out  oppolite,  and  are  alternately 
crofting  each  other,  thefe  are  near  one  Inch  long,  and 
of  alight  green  Colour;  they  continue  in  Verdure  all 
the  Year.  F'hefe  Plants  being  young,  are  too  tender 
to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England  as  yet,  but  when 
they  have  obtained  more  Strength,  it  is  very  probable 
they  may  do  well  in  warm  Situations,  I  had  two  of  thefe 
Plants  growing  in  the  full  Ground,  which  were  killed 
in  the  Winter  1756.  But  thofe  which  were  placed! 
under  a  Frame,  where  there  were  no  Covering  of  Glafs, 
and  only  wooden  Shutters,  were  not  injured  by  the 
Cold,  though  the.  Earth  of  the  Pots  was  frequently  hard  i 
frozen. 

CURCUMA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  6.  Cannae  or  us. . 
Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  367.  Turmerick. 

'Ehc  Characters  are, 

The  Flowers  have  each  feveral  Spathce ,  which  are  fngle 
and  drop  off ;  the  Flower  hath  one  Petal  with  a  narrow 
'Tube,  which  is  cut  at  the  Brim  into  3  Segments  ;  it  hath 
an  oval  pointed  Neflarium  of  one  Leaf,  ir.ferted  in  the 
Sinus  of  the  large]}  Segment  of  the  Petal ;  it  bath  5  Sta¬ 
mina,  4  of  which  are  barren,  and  one  fruitful,  which  is  < 
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fituated  within  the  Nedlarium,  and  hath  the  Appearance  of 
a  Petal ,  having  a  bifid  Point,  to  which  the  Summit  adheres. 
It  hath  a  roundifo  Germen  fituated  under  the  Flower,  [up- 
porting  a  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  a 
Jingle  Stigma.  cPhe  Germen  becomes  a  roundijh  Capfule 
having  3  Cells  filled  with  roundifo  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Curcuma  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis,  nervis  laterali- 
bus  rariffimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant .  2.  Curcuma  with  Spear- 
fhaped  oval  Leaves,  having  very  few  Nerves  on  the 
Sides.  This  is  the  Curcuma  radice  rotunda.  C.  B.  Tur- 
merick  with  a  round  Root. 

2.  Curcuma  foliis  lanceolatis  nervis  lateralibus  nume- 
rofiftmis.  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  2.  Curcuma  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  having  many  lateral  Veins.  This  is  the  Cur-t 
cuma  radice  longd.  H.  L.  208.  Turmerick  with  a  long 
Root. 

The  1  ft  Sort  hath  a  fleftyy  jointed  Root,  fomewhat 
like  that  of  Ginger,  but  rounder;  which  fends  up  fe- 
veral  Spear-fhaped  oval  Leaves,  which  rife  upwards  of 
a  Foot  high  ;  thefe  have  one  longitudinal  Mid-rib,  and  a 
few  tranfverfe  Nerves  running  from  the  Mid-rib  to  the 
Sides ,  they  are  of  a  Sea-green  Colour  ;  from  between 
thefe  arife  the  Flower  Stalk,  fupporting  a  loofe  Spike  of 
Flowers  of  a  pale  yellowifh  Colour,  inclofed  in  feveral 
different  Spathae  or  Sheaths,  which  drop  off.  They  are 
never  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  the  Gardens  here. 

The  2d  Sort  hath  long  flefhy  Roots  of  a  deep  yellow 
Colour,  which  fpread  under  the  Ground,  like  thofe  of 
Ginger;  they  are  about  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Man’s  Fin¬ 
ger,  having  many  round  knotty  Circles ;  from  which  a- 
rife  4  or  5  large  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  ftanding  on  long 
Foot  Stalks;  they  have  a  thick  longitudinal  Mid-rib, 
from  which  a  numerous  Quantity  of  Veins  are  extended 
to  the  Sides  ;  thefe  Leaves  are  of  a  glaucus  or  Sea-green 
Colour.  The  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  fcaly  Spikes  on  the 
Top  of  the  Foot  Stalks,  which  arife  from  the  larger 
Knobs  of  the  Roots,  and  grow  about  a  Foot  high,  they 
are  of  a  yellowifh  red  Colour,  and  fhaped  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  the  Indian  Reed. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  India,  from  whence 
the  Roots  are  brought  to  Europe  for  Ufe.  Thefe  are 
very  fender,  fo  will  not  live  in  this  Country,  unlefs  they 
are  placed  in  a  warm  Stove.  As  they  do  not  produce 
Seeds  in  England,  they  are  only  propagated  by  parting 
their  Roots ;  the  beft  Time  for  removing  and  parting 
thefe  Roots  is  in  Spring  before  they  put  out  new  Leaves, 
for  the  Leaves  of  thefe  Plants  decay  in  Autumn,  and 
the  Roots  remain  inactive  till  the  Spring,  when  they 
put  out  frefh  Leaves.  Thefe  Roots  fhould  be  planted 
in  rich  Kitchen  Garden  Earth,  and  the  Pots  fhould  be 
conftantly  kept  plunged  in  a  Bark  Bed  in  the  Stove.  In 
the  Summer  Seafon  when  they  are  in  a  growing  State, 
they  will  require  to  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water, 
but  it  fhould  not  be  given  in  large  Quantities  ;  they 
fhould  alfo  have  a  large  Share  of  Air  admitted  to  them 
in  warm  Weather;  when  the  Leaves  are  decayed,  they 
fhould  have  very  little  Wet,  and  muft  be  kept  in  a  warm 
Temperature  of  Air,  otherwife  they  will  perilh.  Theie 
Plants  ulually  flower  in  Auguf,  but  it  is  only  the  ftrong 
Roots  which  flower,  fo  they  muft  not  be  parted  fmall, 
where  the  Flowers  are  deflred. 

CURRAN-TREE.  See  Ribes. 
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CURURU.  See  Paullinia. 

CUSPIDATED  PLANTS  are  thofe  whofe  Leaves 
are  pointed  like  a  Spear. 

CUSTARD-APPLE.  See  Annona. 

CYANUS.  See  Centauria. 

CYCLAMEN.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  184.  Tourn.  Inf.  Cycla¬ 
men,  in  French  Pain  de  Pourceau.  of  K 

Gr.  a  Circle;  becaufe  the  Root  of  this  Plant  is  orbi¬ 
cular  ;  it  is  called  Sowbread,  becaufe  the  Root  is  round 
like  a  Loaf,  and  the  Sows  eat  it.]  Sowbread. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  roundifo  permanent  Empalement  oj 
one  Leaf  divided  into  5  Parts  at  the  Top.  It  hath  one 
Petal  with  a  globular  Tube  which  is  much  larger  than  the 
Empalement ,  the  upper  Part  is  divided  into  5  large  Seg¬ 
ments  which  are  reflexed  ;  it  hath  5  fmall  Stamina  fituated 
within  the  Tube  of  the  Petal,  terminated  by  acute  Summits 
connected  in  the  Neck  of  the  Tube.  It  hath  a  roundijh 
Germen  fupporting  a  fender  Style ,  which  is  longer  than  the 
Stamina  and  crowned  by  an  acute  Stigma.  The  Germen 
becomes  a  globular  Fruit  with  one  Cell  opening  in  5  Parts  at 
the  Top ,  inclofng  many  oval  angular  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cyclamen  foliis  haflato-cordatis  angulatis.  Cycla¬ 
men  with  Spear-pointed  Pleart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are 
angular.  This  is  the  Cyclamen  hedera  folio.  C.  B.  P.  306. 
Sowbread  with  an  Ivy  Leaf. 

2.  Cyclamen  foliis  orbiculato-cordatis ,  infer ne  pur- 
pur  aj cent ibus.  Cylamen  with  round  Heart-fhaped  Leaves, 
purple  on  their  under  Side. 

3.  Cyclamen  foliis  cordatis  ferratis.  Cyclamen  with 
fawed,  Heart-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Heart-fhaped 
Spring,  or  Perfan  Cyclamen. 

4.  Cyclamen  hyeme  &  vere fiorens folio  angulofo  am- 
plo ,  flore  albo ,  baft  purpurea ,  Perfcum  diCium.  H.  R.  Par. 
Winter  and  Spring  flowering  Sowbread,  with  a  large  an¬ 
gular  Leaf,  and  a  white  Flower  purple  at  the  Bottom; 
called  Perfan  Cyclamen. 

5.  Cyclamen  radice  incequali,  foliis  orbiculatis.  Cy¬ 
clamen  with  an  unequal  Root  and  round  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Cyclamen  radice  cafanea  magnitudinis.  C.  B.  P. 
Sowbread  with  a  Root  the  Size  of  a  Cheftnut. 

6.  Cyclamen  Hyemale ,  orbiculatis  foliis  inferne  ru- 
bentibus,  purpurajeente  fore  Coum  Herbariorum.  H.  R. 
Par.  Winter  Cyclamen  with  orbicular  Leaves,  red  on 
their  under  Side,  and  a  purplifh  Flower  ;  the  Coum  of 
the  Herbalifts. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  the  moft  common  in  the  Englif  Gar¬ 
dens  ;  this  grows  naturally  in  Aufria,  Italy ,  and  other 
Partsof  Europe ,  fo  will  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England , 
and  is  never  killed  by  the  Froft.  It  hath  a  large  orbicu¬ 
lar  compreffed  Root,  from  which  arife  a  great  Number 
of  angular  Fleart-fhaped  Leaves,  on  fingle  Foot  Stalks, 
which  are  6  or  7  Inches  long  ;  thefe  Leaves  are  marked 
with  black  in  their  Middle,  the  Flowers  appear  before 
the  Leaves,  rifing  immediately  from  the  Root,  with 
long  flefhy  Foot  Stalks.  This  appears  in  Auguf  and 
September,  and  foon  after  the  Leaves  come  out,  and  con¬ 
tinue  growing  all  the  Winter  and  Spring  till  May,  when 
they  begin  to  decay,  and  in  June  they  are  entirely  dried 
up;  after  the  Flowers  are  fallen,  the  Foot  Stalks  twift 
up  like  a  crew,  encloflng  the  Germen  in  the  Center, 
and  lie  dole  to  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  between  the 
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Leaves,  which,  ferves  as  a  Protedtion  (o  the  Seed ;  this 
Germen  becomes  a  round  flefhy  Seed  Veflel  with  one 
Cell  inclofing  feveral  angular  Seeds.  The  Seeds  ripen 
in  June,  and  fhould  be  Town  in  Auguf.  There  are  two 
Varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  white,  the  other  with  a 
purplifh  Flower,  which  appear  at  the  fame  Time. 

The  2d  Sort  flowers  in  Autumn  ;  this  is  at  prefent 
very  rare  in  England ;  the  Leaves  of  this  are  large  orbi¬ 
cular  and  Heart-fhaped  at  their  Bafe,  and  of  a  purple 
Colour  on  their  under  Side,  the  Leaves  and  Flowers 
come  up  from  th'e  Root  at  the  fame  Time,  the  Flowers 
are  of  a  purplifh  Colour  ^nd  their  Bottoms  of  a  deep 
red.  It  flowers  late  in  Autumn,  and  requires  Prote&ion 
from  the  Froft  in  Winter. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  ftifF  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  fawed  on 
their  Edges,  thefe  have  ftrong  flefhy  Foot  Stalks  near  6 
Inches  long,  of  a  purpLColour,  as  are  alfo  theVeins  of  the 
Leaves  on  their  under  Side,  but  the  upper  Side  is  veined 
and  marbled  with  white.  The  Flowers  rife  with  Angle 
Foot  Stalks  from  the  Root ;  thefe  are  pure  white  with 
with  a  bright  purple  Bottom,  the  Petal  is  divided  into 
9  Segments  to  the  Bottom,  which  are  twifted  and  reflex¬ 
ed  backward  like  the  other  Sorts.  This  flowers  in 
March  and  April ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl. 

The  4th  Sort  is  commonly  called  the  Perftan  Cycla¬ 
men  ;  it  hath  large  angular  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  whofe 
Edges  are  entire ;  they  are  veined  and  marbled  with 
white  on  their  upper  Side,  and  Hand  on  pretty  long  Foot 
Stalks,  the  Flowers  are  large,  of  a  pale  purple  Colour, 
with  a  bright  red  or  purple  Bottom.  Thefe  appear  in 
March  and  April ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl. 

The  5th  Sort  hath  a  fmall  irregular  Root,  not  larger 
than  a  Nutmeg,  the  Leaves  are  orbicular  and  fmall,  the 
Flowers  are  of  a  flefh  Colour,  fmall,  and  have  purple 
Bottoms.  They  appear  in  Spring,  but  rarely  produce 
Seeds  in  England. 

The  6th  Sort  is  not  fo  tender  as  the  four  laft  mention¬ 
ed,  fo  may  be  planted  in  warm  Borders,  and,  if  cover¬ 
ed  in  hard  Froft,  will  thrive  and  flower  very  well. 
This  hath  plain  orbicular  Leaves,  which  have  fhorter 
and  weaker  Foot  Stalks  than  any  of  the  other  ;  their 
under  Sides  are  very  red  the  Beginning  of  Winter,  but** 
that  Colour  goes  off  in  Spring ;  their  upper  Sides  are 
fmooth,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  fpread  open  fiat,  where¬ 
as  the  other  Sorts  are  hollowed,  and  reflexed  at  their 
Bafe.  The  Flowers  are  a  very  bright  purple,  and  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Middle  of  Winter,  at  a  Time  when  there 
are  few  others,  which  renders  the  Plants  more  valua¬ 
ble.  The  Seeds  ripen  the  End  of  June. 

'There  are  feveral  other  Varieties  of  this  Plant,  which 
chiefly  differ  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers,  particular¬ 
ly  among  the  Perfian  Kind,  of  which  there  is  one  with 
an  entire  white  Flower,  which  fmells  very  fweet ;  but 
as  thefe  are  accidental  Variations,  I  have  not  enumerat¬ 
ed  them,  thofe  which  are  here  mentioned  being  undoubt¬ 
edly  diftindt  Species  ;  for  I  have  many  Years  propagated 
them  from  Seeds,  and  have  not  found  them  vary,  nor 
have  I  heard  that  any  other  Perfon  has  obferved  either 
of  them  alter  farther  than  varying  their  Colours.  Tho’ 
Dr  Linnaus  fuppofes  them  but  one  Species,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  firft  Sort  will  endure  the  greateft  Froft 
in  the  open  Air,  whereas  all  the  Perfian  Sorts  are  ten¬ 
der  and  require  Shelter  in  Winter 


All  the  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  ftiould 
be  Town  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  Boxes,  or  Pots  filled 
with  light  Kitchen  Garden  Earth  mixed  with  a  little 
Sand,  and  covered  about  half  an  Inch  deep,  placing 
them  where  they  may  have  only  the  Morning  Sun  till 
the  Beginning  of  September,  when  they  may  be  remov¬ 
ed  to  a  warm  Expofure.  Thofe  of  the  ift  Sort  may 
be  plunged  into  the  Ground,  clofe  to  a  South  Wall,  a 
Pale  or  Reed  Hedge  in  October ,  where,  if  it  fnould  be 
be  very  fevere  Froft,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  therm 
either  with  Mats  or  Peafe  Haulm,  but  in  common  Win¬ 
ters  they  will  not  require  any  Covering,  The  Pots  or 
Tubs  in  which  the  Perfian  Kinds  are  fown,  fhould  then 
be  placed  under  a  common  hot  Bed  Frame,  where  they 
may  be  protected  from  Froft  and  hard  Rains,  but  in 
mild  Weather  the  Glafles  may  be  taken  off  every  Day 
to  admit  frefh  Air  to  them..  The  ift  Sort  will  come  up 
about  Chrifmas ,  if  the  Seeds  were  fown  in  Auguf,  and 
their  Leaves  will  continue  green  till  May  ;  thofe  of  the 
Perjiati  Kinds  will  come  up  early  in  Spring,  and  continue 
green  till  June,  when  they  begin  to  decay;  then  they, 
fhould  be  removed  to  an  Eaft  Afpedt,  where  they  will 
have  only  the  Morning  Sun,  in  which  Situation  they 
may  remain  till  the  Middle  of  Auguf,  during  which 
Time  they  fhould  have  very  little  Water,  for  now 
the  Roots  are  in  .an  inactive  State,  when  much  Wet 
will  rot  them.  The  Pots  and  Tubs  in  which  they  are 
fown,  muft  be  conftantly  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  for 
if  the  Weeds  are  permitted  to  grow,  their  Roots  will 
clofely  entangle  with  thofe  of  the  Cyclamen,  fo  that  in 
pulling  out  the  Weeds,  the  other  Roots  will  be  drawn 
out  with  them.  In  the  Beginning  of  October,  there 
fhould  be  fome  frefh  Earth  fpread  over  the  Tubs  or 
Pots,  which  fhould  be  removed"  again  into  Shelter,  as 
before,  and  the  following  Summer  they  muft  be  ma¬ 
naged  in  the  fame  Way  till  their  Leaves  decay,  when 
they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  thofe  of  the 
ift  Sort  placed  in  a  warm  Border  at  3  or  4  Inches  Dif- 
tance,  but  the  other  Sorts  muft  be  planted  in  Pots  to 
be  fheltered  in  Winter. 

The  3d,  4th,  and  5th  Sorts,  are  more  impatient  of 
Cold  and  Wet  than  the  3  other;  thefe  muft  conftantly 
be  preferved  in  Pots  filled  with  fandy  light  Earth,  and 
houfecl  in  Winter;  but  fhould  be  placed  near  the  Glaf- 
fes,  where  they  may  enjoy  as  much  free  open  Air  as  pof- 
fible,  when  the  Weather  will  permit;  for  if  they  are 
crowded  under  other  Plants,  and  are  kept  too  clofe,  they 
are  very  fubjedt  to  mould  and  rot ;  nor  fhould  they  have 
much  Water  in  Winter,  which  is  alfo  very  injurious  to 
them ;  but  whenever  they  want  Water,  it  fhould  be 
given  fparingly.  In  Summer  thefe  Plants  may  be  cx- 
pofed  to  the  open  Air,  when  their  green  Leaves  will  de¬ 
cay  ;  at  which  Time  you  fhould  remove  them  to  a. 
Place,  where  they  may  have  the  Morning  Sun  until  1  1 
o’Clock  ;  but  during  the  Time  the  Roots  are  deftitute 
of  Leaves,  they  fhould  have  very  little  Water,  becaufe 
at  that  Seafon  they  are  not  capable  of  difcharging  the 
Moifture.  This  is  alfo  the  proper  Seafon  to  traniplant 
the  Roots,  or  to  frefh  earth  them  ;  and  as  the  Autumn 
comes  on,  and  the  Heat  decreafes,  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  into  Places  more  expofed  to  the  Sun,  where  they 
may  remain  until  October  before  they  need  be  houfed. 

Toward  Chrifmas,  if  the  Roots  ace  in.  good  Health, 
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the  6th  Sort  will  begin  to  flower,  and  continue  producing 
-frefh  Flowers  until  the  Middle  of  February ;  thefe  will 
be  iucceeded  by  the  Perfian  Sorts,  which  continue  till 
May  ;  but  if  you  intend  to  have  any  Seeds,  you  muft 
let  the  Pots  be  placed  fo  as  to  receive  a  great  Share  of 
frefh  Air;  for  if  their  Flowers  are  drawn  up  in  the 
Houfe,  they  feldom  produce  any  Seeds.  Thefe  Seeds  are 
ripe  about  July,  when  they  fhould  be  immediatel)r  fown 
in  Pots  or  Cafes  of  good  light  undunged  Earth  ;  which 
fhould  be  fheltered  in  Winter  under  a  Frame,  and  ex- 
pofed  in  Summer  as  directed  for  the  older  Roots ;  ob¬ 
serving  to  remove  them  into  Pots  at  a  wider  Diftance 
when  they  are  two  Years  old  ;  and  fo  from  Time  to 
Time,  as  their  Roots  increafe  in  Bulk,  you  mud:  give 
them  more  Room  ;  in  about  4  or  5  Years  they  will  be¬ 
gin  to  flower,  when  you  fhould  let  each  Root  have  a 
feparate  Pot,  which  at  firfb  may  be  Imal! ;  but  when 
the  Roots  are  grown  large,  they  muft  be  put  into 
larger  Pots 

Thefe  Sorts  have  been  planted  under  warm  Walls  in 
the  full  Ground,  where  in  mild  Winters  they  have  done 
very  well,  but  in  fevere  Froft  all  thofe  Roots  have  been 
deflroyed  ;  therefore,  whenever  thefe  Roots  are  plant¬ 
ed  in  an  open  Border,  there  fhould  be  common  hot  Bed 
Frames  placed  over  them  in  Winter,  that  in  bad  Wea¬ 
ther  they  may  be  covered,  to  protect  them  from  Froft  : 
And  where  they  are  thus  managed,  the  Plants  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  Flowers,  and  thofe  much  fairer,  than  what 
are  produced  from  the  Roots  in  Pots ;  from  thefe  there 
may  always  be  good  Seeds  expended  ;  therefore  thofe 
who  are  curious  in  Flowers,  fhould  have  a  Border  fram¬ 
ed  over  on  Purpofe  for  thefe,  and  the  Guernfey  and  Bel¬ 
ladonna  Lilies,  with  fome  other  of  the  curious  bulbous- 
rooted  Flowers ;  in  which  Border  there  may  be  many 
of  thefe  curious  Flowers  cultivated,  to  more  Advantage 
than  in  any  other  Method  now  pradtifed. 

CYDONIA.  'Town.  Injl.  R.  FI.  632.  Tab.  405.  Py- 
rus.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  550.  The  Quince  Tree. 

The  Lharafiers  arc. 

The  Flower  is  compofed  of  5  large  roundifo  concave  Pe¬ 
tals,  inferted  in  the  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf. 
The  Germen  is  fituated  under  the  Flower ,  and  fupports  5 
fender  Styles ,  crowned  by  fngle  Stigmas  ;  thefe  are  attend¬ 
ed  by  near  20  Stamina ,  not  fo  long  as  the  Petals  ;  the  Ger¬ 
men  becomes  a  ronndijh  Fruit,  which  is  flefy  and  divided 
into  5  Cells,  in  which  are  lodged  feveral  hard  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cydonia  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  fubtus  tomentofis,  po¬ 
nds  oblongis  baft  produftis.  Quince  Tree  with  oblong  oval 
Leaves,  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  and  an  oblong 
Fruit  lengthened  at  the  Bafe.  This  is  the  Cydonia  fruflu 
oblongo  Levi  or  i.  Tourn.  Inf.  Quince  with  an  oblong 
fmoorher  Fruit,  commonly  called  the  Pear  Quince. 

2.  Cydonia  foliis  ovatis,  fubtus  tomentofis,  pomis  ro- 
tundioribus.  Quince  Tree  with  oval  Leaves,  woolly  on 
their  under  Side,  and  a  rounder  Fruit.  This  is  the  Cy¬ 
donia  fruFlu  breviore  &  rotundiors.  Quince  with  a 
rounder  and  fhorter  Fruit,  called  the  Apple  Quince. 

3.  Cydonia  foliis  obverse  ovatis  fubtus  tomentofis 
'Phis  is  the  Cydonia  laiifolia  Luf  tamca.  Tourn.  Inf.  633. 
Broad  leaved  Portugal  Quince. 

There  are  other  Varieties  of  this  Fruit  propagated  in 
Fruit  Gardens,  and  in  the  Nurferics  for  Sale,  one  of 


which  is  foft  and  eatable ;  there  is  another  with  a  very 
aftringent  Fruit,  and  a  third  with  a  very  fmall  Fruit, 
cottony  all  over,  and  fcarce  worth  keeping:  Thefe  I 
fuppofe  are  feminal  Variations,  but  the  3  Sorts  before 
enumerated,  I  take  to  be  diftindt  Species,  having  propa¬ 
gated  them  by  Seeds,  and  have  not  found  them  vary. 

The  Portugal  Quince  is  the  rnoft  valuable,  the  Pulp 
of  it  turning  to  a  fine  purple  when  ftewed  or  baked,  and 
becomes  much  fofter  and  lefs  auftere  than  the  others, 
fo  much  better  for  making  Marmalade. 

They  are  all  eafily  propagated,  either  by  Layers, 
Suckers,  or  Cuttings,  which  muft  be  planted  in  a  moift 
Soil.  Thofe  raifed  from  Suckers  are  feldom  fo  well 
rooted  as  thofe  which  are  obtained  from  Cuttings  or 
Layers;  and  are  fubject  to  produce  Suckers  again  in 
greater  Plenty,  which  is  not  fo  proper  for  Fruit  bear¬ 
ing  Trees.  The  Cuttings  fhould  be  planted  early  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  and  in  dry  Weather  muft  be  often  watered  to 
encourage  their  Rooting.  The  2d  Year  after  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  a  Nurfery  at  3  Feet  Diftance 
Row  from  Row,  and  one  Foot  afunder  in  the  Rows, 
where  they  muft  be  managed  as  diredled  for  Apples. 
In  2  or  3  Years  Time  thefe  Trees  will  be  fit  to  tranf- 
plant,  where^hey  are  to  remain  for  good  ;  which  fhould 
be  either  by  the  Side  of  a  Ditch,  River,  or  in  fome  other 
moift  Place,  where  they  will  produce  a  greater  Plenty, 
aud  much  larger  Fruit  than  in  a  dry  Soil ;  though 
thofe  in  the  dry  Soil  will  be  better  tailed,  and  earlier 
ripe.  Thefe  Trees  require  very  little  pruning;  the 
chief  Thing  to  be  obferved  is,  to  keep  their  Stems  clear 
from  Suckers,  and  cut  off  fuch  Branches  as  crofs  each 
other  ;  likewife  all  upright  luxuriant  Shoots  from  the 
Middle  of  the  Tree  ftioulrl  be  taken  entirely  out,  fhat  the 
Head  may  not  be  too  much  crowded  with  Wood,  which 
is  of  ill  Confequence  to  all  Sorts  of  Fruit  Trees.  Thefe 
Sorts  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting 
upon  Stocks  railed  by  Cuttings,  fo  that  the  bell  Sorts 
may  be  cultivated  in  greater  Plenty  this  Way,  than  by 
any  other  Method;  and  thefe  Trees  will  bear  Fruit 
much  fooner  and  be  more  fruitful,  than  thofe  which 
come  from  Suckers  or  Layers. 

Thefe  are  alfo  in  great  Efteem  for  Stocks  to  graft 
and  bud  Pears  on  ;  which  for  Summer  and  Autumn  Fruits 
are  a  great  Improvement  to  them,  efpecially  thofe  de- 
figned  for  Walls  and  Efpaliers :  For  the  Trees  on  thefe 
Stocks  do  not  fhoot  fo  vigoroufty  as  thofe  on  free  Stocks, 
may  be  kept  in  lefs  Compafs,  and  are  fooner  difpofed 
to  bear  Fruit:  But  hard  Winter  Fruits  do  not  fuc- 
ceed  fo  well  on  thefe  Stocks,  their  Fruit  being  very  fub- 
jedt  to  crack,  and  are  commonly  ftony,  efpecially  all 
the  breaking  Pears  ;  therefore  thefe  Stocks  are  only 
proper  for  the  melting  Pears,  and  for  a  moift  Soil. 
The  beft  Stocks  are  thofe  railed  from  Cuttings  or 
Layers. 

As  the  Pear  will  take  upon  the  Quince  by  grafting  or 
budding,  and  fo  vice  verjd ,  we  may  conclude  there  is  a 
near  Alliance  between  them  ;  but  as  neither  of  thefe  will 
take  on  the  Apple,  nor  that  upon  either  of  thefe,  fo  we 
fhould  feparate  them  under  different  Genera,  as  will  be 
further  mentioned  under  the  Article  Maths. 

CYNANCHUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  268.  rfptfCynwnu 
Town.  Inf.  91.  Periploca.  Tourn .  Inf.  93.  Tab.  2 C. 

The  Char  afters  are. 


The 
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j The  Flower  hath  one  Petal ,  it  hath  fcarce  any  Tube , 
but  is  fpread  open ,  plain,  and  divided  into  5  Parts ;  this 
bath  a  fmall ,  ere  hi,  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
divided  into  5  Parts ;  the  Neflarium ,  which  is  fituated  in 
the  Center  oj  the  Flower ,  is  erehl ,  cylindrical ,  and  the 
Length  of  the  Petal.  It  bath  5  Stamina,  which  are  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  Neflarium,  and  of  the  fame  Length,  termi¬ 
nated  by  Summits,  which  reach  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Petal. 
It  bath  an  oblong  bifid  Germen,  with  fcarce  any  Style , 
crowned  by  2  cbtufe  Stigmas  ;  the  Empalement  becomes  a 
Capfule  with  2  oblong  pointed  Leaves,  having  a  Cell  which 
opens  longitudinally,  and  is  filled  with  Seeds  lying  over  each 
other  imbricatim,  and  are  crowned  with  long  Down. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cynanchum  caule  volubili  berbaceo,  foliis  cordato- 
oblongis  glabris.  Hort.  Cliff.  79.  Cynanchum  with  a  twin¬ 
ing  herbaceous  Stalk,  and  oblong  fmooth  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Periploca  Monfpeliaca  foliis  acutio- 
ribus.  Tourn.  Infi.  93.  Montpelier  Periploca  with  acute 
pointed  Leaves,  commonlycalled  Montpelier  Scammony. 

2.  Cynanchum  caule  volubili  berbaceo,  foliis  renifor- 
mi-cordatis  acutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  79.  Cynanchum  with  a 
twining  herbaceous  Stalk,  and  Kidney  Heart-lliaped 
pointed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Periploca  Monfpeliaca  foliis 
rotundicribus.  Tourn.  fifi.  Montpelier  Periploca  with 
rounder  Leaves,  or  round  leaved  Montpelier  Scammony. 

3.  Cynanchum  caule  volubili  infer ne  fuberofo fiffo, 
foliis  cordatis  acuminatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  Cynanchum  with  a 
twining  Stalk,  fungous,  and  having  Fifl'urcs  on  the  under 
Side,  and  Heart-fhaped  pointed  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Periploca  Carolinienfis,  fore  minore  Jlellato.  Hort.  Eltb. 
Carolina  Periploca  with  a  fmaller  harry  Flower. 

4.  Cynanchum  caule  volubili  fruticofo,  infer  ne  fub¬ 
erofo  fiffo,  foliis  ovato-cordatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  79.  Cynan¬ 
chum  with  a  fhrubby  twining  Stalk,  whofe  lower  Part 
is  fungous  and  has  FifTures,  and  oval  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Periploca  fcandens,  folio  citri ,fruflu 
tnaximo.  Plum.  Cat.  2.  Periploca  with  a  climbing  Stalk, 
a  Citron  Leaf,  and  a  large  Fruit. 

5.  Cynanchum  caule  ereflo  divaricate,  foliis  cordatis 
glabris.  Hort.  Cliff.  79.  Cynanchum  with  an  upright  di¬ 
varicated  Stalk,  and  Heart-fhaped  fmooth  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Apocynum  folio  fubrotundo.  C.  B.  P.  302.  Dogfbane 
with  a  roundifh  Leaf. 

6.  Cynanchum  caule  volubili  fruticofo,  foliis  cordatis 
acutis  afper'ts,  floribus  later alibus ,  Cynanchum  with  a  twin¬ 
ing  fhrubby  Stalk,  Heart-fhaped  pointed  rough  Leaves, 
and  Flowers  growing  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks.  This 
is  the  Apocynum  fcandens  fioribus  amplis  patulis  luteis. 
Houfi.  Mff.  Climbing  Dogfbane  with  laige  yellow  fpread- 
ing  Flowers. 

7.  Cynanchum  caule fcandentc,  foliis  cordatis  acumi¬ 
natis  glabris.  Cynanchum  with  a  climbing  Stalk,  and 
fmooth  Heart-fhaped  pointed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Apo¬ 
cynum  Bithynicum,  arbores  altijfimas  fcandens,  folio  fubro¬ 
tundo.  Tourn.  Cor.  Dogfbane  of  Bitbynia  climbing  to 
the  Tops  of  the  tailed  Trees,  having  a  roundifh  Leaf. 

The  1  ft  and  2d  Sorts  grow  naturally  about  Montpelier  ; 
thefe  have  perennial  creeping  Roots,  but  annual  Stalks, 
which  decay  to  the  Root  every  Autumn,  and  rifeafreih 
in  Spring,  which  twill:  themfelves  like  Hops,  round 
whatever  Hants  are  near  them,  and  rife  to  the  Height  of 
5  or  6  Feet;  the  firfl  of  thefe  is  garnidicd  with  oblor  : 


Heart-fhaped  fmooth  Leaves  ending  in  acute  Points,  and 
are  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite  on  long  Foot  Stalks ;  the 
Flowers  come  out  in  fmall  Bunches  from  the  Wings; 
they  are  of  a  dirty  white  Colour,  and  divided  into  5 
acute  Segments,  which  fpread  open  in  Form  of  a  Star. 
Thefe  appear  in  June  and  July,  but  are  not  fucceeded 
by  Seed  Veflels  in  England,  which  may  be  occafioned  by 
their  Roots  creeping  fo  far  under  Ground  ;  for  mod  of 
thofe  Plants  which  propagate  themfelves  fo  much  by 
their  Roots,  become  barren  of  Seeds,  efpecially  if  their 
Roots  have  full  Liberty  to  extend. 

The  2d  Sort  differs  from  the  id  in  the  Shape  of  its 
Leaves,  which  are  broader  and  rounder  at  their  Bafe. 
The  Roots  of  this  are  very  thick,  running  deep  into  the 
Ground,  and  extend  far  on  every  Side,  fo  that  where 
this  Plant  hath  got  Pofiedion  of  the  Ground  it  is  not  ea- 
fily  extirpated,  for  every  Piece  of  the  Root  will  fhoot, 
which  may  happen  to  be  left  in  the  Ground.  Both  thefe 
Plants  abound  with  a  milky  Juice  like  the  Spurge,  which 
iffues  out  where  they  are  broken;  and  this  milky  Juice 
when  concreted,  has  been  frequently  fold  for  Scammony. 

Thefe  Plants  propagate  fo  fad  by  their  creeping  Roots, 
that  few  will  admit  them  into  Gardens:  The  Roots  may 
be  tranfplanted  any  Time  after  their  Stalks  decay,  till 
they  begin  to  fhoot  in  the  Spring. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  brought  to  England ;  this  is  a  perennial 
Plant  with  twining  hairy  Stalks,  which,  if  fupported, 
will  rife  6  or  7  Feet  high;  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalks 
are  covered  with  a  thick  fungous  Bark,  fomewhat  like 
Cork,  which  is  full  of  Fidures  ;  thefe  Stalks  are  (lender, 
and  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with  two  oblong  Heart- 
fhaped  pointed  Leaves,  (landing  on  long  hairy  Foot 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Bunches  at 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  thefe  are  Star-fhaped  and 
green  when  they  fird  appear,  but  afterward  fade  to  a 
worn-out  purple  Colour.  They  appear  in  July  and  Au- 
gufi ,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

This  Plant  will  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England ,  if 
planted  in  a  dry  Soil  and  warm  Situation.  It  may  be 
propagated  by  laying  down  fomc  of  the  young  Shoots 
about  Midfummer ,  which,  if  they  are  now  and  then  re- 
frefhed  with  Water,  will  put  out  Roots,  fo  may  be  tranf¬ 
planted  in  Autumn,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 
The  Roots  fhould  be  covered  in  Winter  with  fome  rot¬ 
ten  Tan  to  keep  out  the  Frod,  otherwife  in  fevere  Win¬ 
ters  they  are  liable  to  be  dedroyed. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me  ;  this  rifes  with  a  twining 
Stalk  to  the  Height  of  20  Feet  or  more,  provided  it 
hath  Support  ;  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalks  arc  cover,  d 
with  a  thick  fungous  Bark,  full  of  Fidures,  which  gape 
open  ;  the  Leaves  are  oblong  and  fmooth,  and  placed  by 
Pairs  oppoftte, ftanding on  long  Foot  Stalks:  T  he  Flowers 
are  produced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  in  fmall 
Bunches,  they  are  Star-fhaped,  of  a  yellowifh  green  Co¬ 
lour,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Pods  in  England. 

This  Sort  is  tender,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  this  Country 
unlefs  placed  in  a  warm  Stove,  and  treated  as  other  ten¬ 
der  Plants  from  the  fame  Country  ;  as  it  abounds  with  a 
milky  Juice,  the  Plants  mud  have  little  Water  in  Win¬ 
ter  It  may.be  propagated  by  laying  do  vn  the  young 
c'hoots,  which  in  3  or  4  Months  will  put  cut  Roots  and 
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may  then  be  tranfplanted  into  Pots  filled  with  light  fandy 
Earth,  and  plunged  in  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Bark  Stove, 
where  the  Plants  fhould  continue  all  the  Year. 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria  ;  this  is  a  pe¬ 
rennial  Plant,  which  rifes  with  {lender  upright  Stalks 
about  3  Feet  high,  garnifiaed  with  broad  fmooth  Heart- 
jhaped  Leaves  ending  in  Points,  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite  ; 
the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  in 
fmall  Bunches  fianding  on  branching  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe 
are  fmall  and  white,  greatly  refembling  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  white  Afclepias,  or  Swallow-wort,  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oblong  taper  Pods,  filled  with  flat  Seeds  crowned 
with  Down,  but  thefe  rarely  ripen  in  this  Country. 

It  is  propagated  by  parting  the  Root ;  the  belt  Time 
for  doing  this  or  tranfplanting  the  Roots,  is  in  Spring  be¬ 
fore  they  {lioot :  This  requires  a  warm  Situation,  other- 
wife  it  will  not  live  abroad  in  England. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me  ;  this  hath  a  fhrubby 
twining  Stalk,  which  twifts  about  whatever  Prop  is 
near  it,  and  rifes  20  Feet  or  upward ;  the  Stalks  are 
very  {lender,  armed  with  fmall  flinging  Hairs,  and  gar- 
nifhed  with  broad  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  end  in 
acute  Points;  thefe  are  placed  by  Pairs  at  each  Joint, 
which  are  far  diflant,  and  have  {lender  Foot  Stalks  ;  they 
are  covered  with  rough  Hairs  on  their  under  Side  ;  the 
Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Clufters,  fitting  clofe  to 
the  Side  of  the  Stalks ;  they  are  pretty  large,  yellow, 
and  Star-fhaped,  fpreading  open  to  the  Bottom  ;  they 
are  fucceeded  by  long  fwelling  Pods,  filled  with  flat  Seeds 
lying  imbricatim ,  which  are  crowned  with  long  Down. 

This  Sort  is  tender,  fo  requires  the  fame  Treatment 
as  the  4th,  and  is  propagated  the  fame  Way. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Bitbynia,  from  whence 
Dr.  Tournefort  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at 
Paris,  where  they  fucceeded.  Sir  George  Wheeler  alfo 
-gathered  this  Plant  in  his  Travels,  and  mentions  it  by  the 
Title  of  Periploca  latifolia,  or  broad  leaved  Silk.  This 
rifes  with  a  flrong  round  Stalk,  which  fafter.s  itfelf  to  a 
neighbouring  Tree,  and  mounts  to  the  Top  ;  the  Stalks 
are  garnifiaed  with  broad  Heart-fhaped  fmooth  Leaves, 
Handing  on  long  Foot  Stalks;  thefe  are  generally  placed 
oppofite  by  Pairs,  but  fometimes  there  are  3  Leaves 
arifing  from  the  fame  Joint,  one  of  which  hath  a  much 
longer  Foot  Stalk  than  the  other  two;  the  Leaves  are 
2  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  almoft  as  broad  at  their 
Bafe,  terminating  in  acute  Points :  The  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  Handing  on  pretty 
long  branching  Foot  Stalks;  they  are  Star-fhaped,  and 
of  a  pale  yellowifh  Colour.  They  appear  in  July  and 
Jiugufl,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

This  Sort  mufi  be  planted  in  a  warm  Situation,  other- 
wife  it  will  not  live  through  the  Winter  in  England.  It 
requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  5th  Sort,  but  may 
be  propagated  by  laying  down  the  young  Shoots  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  4th  Sort.  Where  thefe  are  pre- 
ferved  in  Gardens,  there  fhould  be  tall  Props  put  down 
by  each  Plant  to  fupport  them,  otherwife  they  will  lie 
on  the  Ground,  and  twifi  about  the  Plants  which  grow' 
near  them,  fo  will  be  troublefome  and  unfightly. 

CYNARA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  835.  Cinara.  Tourn. 
Injl.  R.  H.  442.  Artichoke,  in  French  Artiebaut. 

The  Cbarafters  are, 
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It  hath  a  compound  Flower,  made  up  of  many  hermaphro¬ 
dite  Florets,  included  in  one  common  fcaly  Empalement> 
which  is  fwollen  in  the  Bottom.  The  Florets  are  tubulousr 
equal,  and  uniform,  divided  at  the  ’Top  into  3  narrow  Seg¬ 
ments.  Thefe  have  5  port  hairy  Stamina ,  terminated  by 
cylindrical  Summits,  which  have  5  Indentures  ;  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  each  is  fituated  an  oval  Germen,  fupporting  an  oblong 
Style ,  crowned  by  an  oblong  indented  Stigma.  The  Germen 
becomes  a  f ingle  oblong  compreffed  four  cornered  Seed , 
crowned  with  long  hairy  Down. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cynara  foliis  fubfpinofts,  pinnatis  indivfijque ,  ca- 
lycinis  fquamis  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  827.  Artichoke  with 
fpiny  Leaves,  winged  and  undivided,  and  an  oval  fcaly 
Empalement.  This  is  the  Cynara  hortenfis  aculeata.  C. 

B.  P.  383.  The  green  or  French  Artichoke. 

2.  Cynara  foliis  pinnatis  inermibus ,  calycinis  fquamis 
obtufts  emarginatis.  Artichoke  with  winged  Leaves  hav¬ 
ing  no  Spines,  and  obtufe  indented  Scales  to  the  Em¬ 
palement.  This  is  the  Cynara  hortenfis  foliis  non  aculeatis. 

C.  B.  P.  383.  The  Globe  Artichoke. 

3.  Cynara  foliis  fpinofts,  omnibus  pinnatifidis,  calyci¬ 
nis  fquamis  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  827.  Cynara  with 
prickly  Leaves,  all  ending  in  winged  Points,  and  oval 
Scales  to  the  Empalement.  This  is  the  Cynara  fpinofa , 
cujus  pediculi  ejitantur.  The  Cardoon,  in  French  Char  don. 

4.  Cynara  foliis  fpinofts ,  pinnatifidis ,  fubtus  tomen- 
tofts,  calycibus  fquamis  fubulatis.  Cynara  with  winged 
prickly  Leaves,  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  and  Awl- 
fhaped  Scales  to  the  Empalement.  This  is  the  Cynara 
fylveflris  Bcetica.  Cluf.  Cur.  Wild  Artichoke  of  Spain. 

The  iH  Sort  is  commonly  known  by  the  Title  of 
French  Artichoke,  being  the  Sort  which  is  moft  com¬ 
monly  cultivated  in  France,  and  is  the  only  Kind  in 
Guernjey  and  Jerfey  ;  the  Leaves  are  terminated  by  fhort 
Spines,  the  Head  is  oval,  and  the  Scales  do  not  turn  in¬ 
ward  at  the  Top,  like  thofe  of  the  Globe  Artichoke, 
they  are  alfo  of  a  green  Colour ;  the  Bottoms  of  thefe 
are  not  near  fo  thick  of  Flefh  as  thofe  of  the  Globe,  and 
have  a  perfumed  Tafle,  which  to  many  Perfons  is  very 
difagreeable,  fo  that  it  is  feldom  cultivated  in  the  Gar¬ 
dens  near  London ,  where  the  Globe  or  red  Artichoke  is 
the  only  Sort  in  Efieem.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  not 
prickly,  the  Head  is  globular,  a  little  compreffed  at  Top, 
the  Scales  lie  clofe  over  each  other,  and  their  Ends  turn 
inward,  fo  as  to  blofely  cover  the  Middle. 

The  Culture  of  thefe  having  been  fully  treated  under 
the  Article  Artichoke,  the  Reader  is  defired  to  turn  to 
that,  to  avoid  Repetition. 

The  Cbardoon ,  or  Cardoon,  is  propagated  in  the  Kit¬ 
chen  Gardens  to  fupply  the  Markets ;  this  is  annually 
raifed  from  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  Bed  of  light 
Earth  in  March ;  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
fhould  be  thinned  where  too  clofe ;  and  if  the  Plants  are 
wanted,  thofe  which  are  drawn  out  may  be  tranfplanted 
into  a  Bed  at  about  3  or  4  Inches  Diftance,  where  they 
fhould  remain  till  they  are  tranfplanted  out  for  good. 
Thefe  young  Plants  mufi  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds, 
and  in  June  tranfplanted  on  a  moifi  rich  Spot  of  Ground 
at  about  4  Feet  afunder  every  Way  ;  the  Ground  lhould 
be  well  dug  before  they  are  planted,  and  the  Plants  well 
watered  until  they  have  taken  new  Root,  after  which 
the  Ground  mufi  be  kept  very  clean  from  Weeds,  to  en¬ 
courage 
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courage  the  Growth  of  the  Plants ;  as  they  advance  in 
Height,  there  fhould  be  fome  Earth  drawn  up  about 
each  Plant ;  and  when  they  are  fully  grown,  their  Leaves 
fhould  be  clofely  tied  up  with  a  Hay  Band,  and  the  Earth 
drawn  up  in  Hills  about  each  Plant,  almoft  to  their  Tops, 
being  careful  to  keep  the  E'arth  from  falling  between  the 
Leaves,  which  may  occafion  the  rotting  of  the  Plants. 
This  Earth  fhould  be  fmoothed  over  the  Surface  that  the 
Wet  may  run  off,  and  not  fall  into  the  Center  of  the 
Plants,  which  will  alfo  caufe  them  to  rot  j  in  about  5 
or  6  Weeks  after  the. Plants  have  been  thus  earthed, 
they  will  be  blanched  enough  for  Ufe  ;  fo  that  if  a  Suc- 
ceflion  of  them  are  wanted  for  the  Table,  there  fhould 
be  but  few  Plants  earthed  up  at  one  Time,  but  every 
Week  or  ten  Days,  there  may  be  a  Part  of  them  earthed, 
in  Proportion  to  the  Quantity  defired. 

Toward  the  Middle,  or  latter  End  of  November,  if 
the  Froft  fhould  be  fevere,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the 
Tops  of  the  Plants  that  remain  with  Peafe  Haulm,  or 
Straw,  to  prevent  the  Froft  from  penetrating  to  the  ten¬ 
der  Leaves;  but  this  fhould  be  taken  off  again  in  mild 
Weather;  if  this  Care  is  taken,  the  Plants  may  be  pre- 
ferved  for  Ufe  all  the  Winter. 

If  a  few  of  the  Plants  are  planted  out  in  a  warm  Situ¬ 
ation  to  ftand  for  Seed,  they  fhould  not  be  blanched,  but 
only  in  very  hard  F roft  fome  light  Litter,  or  Peafe  Haulm, 
may  be  laid  round  them,  which  fhould  be  removed  in 
Spring,  and  the  Ground  gently  dug  between  the  Plants, 
which  will  not  only  deftroy  the  Weeds,  but  alfo  encou¬ 
rage  the  Roots  to  fhoot  out  on  every  Side,  whereby  their 
Stems  will  be  flronger ;  thefe  will  flower  about  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  July ,  and  if  the  Seafon  proves  dry,  their  Seeds 
will  ripen  in  September ,  but  in  cold  wet  Seafons,  thefe 
Seeds  will  not  come  to  Maturity  in  England. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ,  alfo  on  the 
African  Shore,  and  is  preferved  in  Gardens  for  Variety; 
this  is  very  like  the  3d  Sort,  but  the  Stems  of  the  Leaves 
are  much  fmaller,  and  do  not  grow  more  than  Half  fo 
high.  The  Heads  of  this  have  fome  Refemblance  to 
thofe  of  the  French  Artichoke,  but  have  no  Meat,  or 
flefhy  Subftance  in  their  Bottoms ;  this  may  be  planted 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  3d  Sort,  at  about  3  or  4  Feet 
apart,  and  will  require  no  other  Treatment  than  keeping 
them  clean  from  Weeds ;  the  fecond  Year  they  will 
flower,  and,  if  the  Seafon  proves  dry,  they  will  ripen 
their  Seeds  in  September ,  and  the  Plants  generally  decay 
the  following  Winter. 

CYNOGLOSSUM.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  168.  Tourn.  Injl. 
Ompbalodes.  Tourn.  140.  [Kwo'y^aa-ao*,  of  Kv»o$,  and 
TxZcra-et,  Gr.  the  Tongue,  becaufe  the  Leaves  refemble 
a  Dog’s  TongueJ.  Hounds  Tongue,  in  French ,  Langue 
de  Chien. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  Funnel-jbaped  Flower  of  one  Leaf,  with  a 
long  Tube,  and  fort  Brim,  fightly  cut  into  5  Parts,  and 
is  fhut  up  at  the  Chaps  ;  this  hath  an  oblong  permanent  Em- 
palement,  cut  into  5  acute  Parts.  The  Flower  hath  5  fort 
Stamina,  in  ihe  Chaps  of  the  Petal,  terminated  by  roundif 
Summits,  and  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Tube  are  fttuated  4  Ger- 
mina,  between  which  arifes  a  permanent  Style,  the  Length 
of  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  an  indented  Stigma  ;  the  Em- 
palerynt  becomes  4  Capfules ,  inclofng  4  oval  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 
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1.  Cynoglossum Jlaminibus  corolla  hr evioribus ,  flits 
lato-lanceolatis  tomentofs  fefftlibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  134. 
Hounds  Tongue  with  Stamina  fhorter  than  the  Petal, 
and  broad  Spear-fhaped  woolly  Leaves,  which  fit  cloi'e 
to  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Cynoglofum  majus  vulgare.  C. 
B.  P.  257.  Common  Greater  Hounds  Tongue. 

2.  Cynoglossum  flamitiibus  corollam  eeauantibus. 
Hort.  Upfal.  33.  Hounds  Tongue  with  Stamina  equaling 
the  Petal.  This  is  the  Cynoglofum  montanum  maximum. 
Tourn.  Injl.  Greateft  Mountain  Hounds  Tongue. 

3.  Cynoglossum  Creticum  latifolium  feetidum.  C.  B. 
P.  257.  Broad-leaved  ftinking  Hounds  Tongue  of  Crete. 

4.  Cynoglossum  Creticum,  argenteo  angufo  folio.  C. 
B.  P.  257.  Hounds  Tongue  of  Crete ,  with  a  narrow  fil- 
very  Leaf. 

5.  Cynoglossum  Virginianum  fore  minimo  albo.  Ba~ 
nifler.  Cat.  Virginia  Hounds  Tongue  with  a  very  fmall 
white  Flower. 

6.  C y noglossum  cattle  erefio  ramofo,  foliis  lanceola- 
tis  fcabris  feflibus,  fpicis  forum  longiftmis.  Hounds 
Tongue  with  an  upright  branching  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped 
rough  Leaves  fitting  clofe,  and  very  long  Spikes  to  the 
Flowers.  This  is  the  Ompbalodes  Lufitanica  elatior  Cync- 
glofi  folio.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  143.  Taller  Portugal  N&- 
velwort  with  a  Hounds  Tongue  Leaf. 

7.  Cynoglossum  foliis  lineari-Ianceolatis  glabris. 
Hort.  Cliff.  47.  Hounds  Tongue  with  fmooth,  narrow, 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Ompbalodes  Lufitanica 
lini  folio.  Tourn.  Inf.  140.  Portugal  Navelwort  with  a 
Flax  Leaf,  commonly  called  Venus  Navelwort. 

8.  Cynoglossum  repens ,  foliis  radicalibus  cordatis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  47.  Creeping  Hounds  Tongue,  whofe  lower 
Leaves  are  Heart- fhaped.  This  is  the  Ompbalodes  pu- 
mila  verna fymphyti folio.  Tourn.  Inf.  140.  Low  Spring 
Navelwort  with  a  Comfry  Leaf. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  by  the  Side  of  Hedges 
in  many  Parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom  admitted  into 
Gardens;  the  Roots  are ufed  in  Medicine,  which  are  ga¬ 
thered  by  the  Herb  Folks  in  the  Fields.  The  Leaves 
have  a  ftrong  Odour,  like  that  of  Mice  in  a  Trap.  It 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Apennine  Moun¬ 
tains  ;  the  Leaves  are  much  larger,  the  Petal  of  the 
Flower  is  fhorter,  the  Plants  grow  taller  than  the  iff, 
and  come  earlier  to  flower  in  Spring ;  this  is  equally 
hardy  as  the  common  Sort,  and  where  the  Seeds  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  Plenty  of  the  Plants  arife  without  Care. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Andalufta ,  I  received 
the  Seeds  from  Gibraltar ;  this  hath  a  tall  branching 
Stalk,  garnifhed  with  oblong  woolly  Leaves,  which  em¬ 
brace  the  Stalk  with  their  Bale.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  loofe  Spikes,  which  come  out  from  the  Side  of 
the  Stalk,  they  are  from  6  to  8  Inches  long,  and  the 
Flowers  are  thinly  placed  on  one  Side  ;  thefe  are  blue, 
ftriped  with  red,  and  appear  in  June.  The  Seeds  ripen 
in  Autumn,  foon  after  which  the  Root  decays. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  and  the  Ifland 
of  Crete  ;  I  received  this  from  Gibraltar ,  with  thofe  of 
the  former;  this  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  little  more 
than  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed  with  long,  narrow,  filvery 
Leaves,  having  no  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  Side,  and  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  ;  they 
are  thinly  difperfed  on  the  Side,  but  at  the  Top  are  in 
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fmall  Cluflers ;  they  are  of  a  deep  purple  Colour,  and 
much  longer  than  the  Empalement ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  4  broad  Buckler- fhaped  Seeds,  which  are  rough.  It 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  foon  af¬ 
ter  which  tlie  Roots  generally  perifh. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and  the 
northern  Parts  of  America  ;  this  riles  with  an  upright 
branching  Stalk,  near  4  Feet  high.  The  Stalks  and 
Leaves  are  covered  with  rough  Hairs,  the  Branches 
fpread  out  on  every  Side,  and  are  but  thinly  garnifhed 
with  Leaves,  from  3  to  near  4  Inches  in  Length,  and 
little  more  than  one  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  gradu¬ 
ally  lefl'ening  to  both  Ends ;  they  have  very  fhort  Foot 
Stalks,  placed  alternate  ;  the  Flowers  grow  fcatteringly 
toward  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  thefe  are  fmall  and 
white ;  they  appear  in  June ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  4 
fmall  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Autumn,  then  the  Plants 
decay. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal ,  where  it 
was  firfl  diflinguifhed  from  the  7th  by  Dr.  Fournefort. 
The  7th  Sort  had  been  long  before  cultivated  for  Orna¬ 
ment,  by  the  Title  of  Venus  Navelwort,  but  of  late 
Years  that  has  been  loll ;  the  6th  Sort  is  now  generally 
preferved  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  and  the  Seeds  fold  by 
the  Seedfmen  under  that  Title  ;  it  is  a  much  larger  Plant 
than  the  other,  fo  makes  a  finer  Appearance.  The 
Leaves  of  the  6th  Sort  are  broad  at  their  Bafe,  and  gra¬ 
dually  narrow'ed  to  the  End  ;  they  are  flightly  covered 
•with  Hairs.  The  Stalks  grow  9  or  10  Inches  high,  and 
divide  into  many  Branches,  each  being  terminated  by  a 
long  loofe  Spike  of  white  Flowers,  Handing  on  feparate 
Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  fucceeded  by  4  umbilicated  Seeds, 
from  whence  it  had  the  Title  of  Navelwort. 

The  7  th  Sort  feldom  rifes  more  than  5  or  6  Inches 
high  ;  the  Stalks  do  not  branch  near  fo  much  as  thofe  of 
the  6th  ;  the  Leaves  are  very  narrow  and  long,  of  a  gray- 
ifh  Colour,  and  fmooth ;  the  Flowers  grow  in  fhort  loofe 
Panicles  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  thefe  are  white, 
but  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  other  Sort,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  Seeds  of  the  fame  Form.  This  Plant  was 
formerly  titled  Linurn  Umbilieatum,  i.  e .  umbilicated 
Flax,  from  the  Leaves  having  fome  Appearance  of  Flax, 
and  the  Seeds  haying  a  Hollow  like  a  Navel. 

Thefe  are  both  annual  Plants,  and  have  been  com¬ 
monly  fown  in  Gardens,  with  other  low  annual  Flowers 
to  adorn  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  but  thefe 
lhculd  be. fown  in  Autumn,  for  thofe  which  are  fown  in 
Spring,  often  fail,  efpecially  in  dry  Seafons,  and  the  au¬ 
tumnal  Plants  always  grow  much  larger,  and  come  to 
flower  earlier  in  the  Year.  The  Seeds  fhould  be  fown 
where  the  Plants  are  defigned  to  remain,  for  they  do  not 
bear  tranfplanting,  unlels  it  is  performed  while  they  are 
young.  The  Plants  require  no  other  Culture,  but  to  be 
thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  kept  clean  from 
Weeds.  They  flower  in  June  and  July ,  and  the  au¬ 
tumnal  Plants  come  a  Month  earlier;  their  Seeds  ripen, 
in  Autumn. 

The  8th  Sort  is  a  low  perennial  Plant,  which  grows 
naturally  in  the  Woods  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  it 
ufually  flowers  about  Chrijhnas ;  this  hath  trailing 
Branches,  which  put  out  Roots  from  their  Joints,  where¬ 
by  it  propagates  very  fall.  The  Leaves  are  Heart-fhaped, 
of  a  bright  green  Colour,  and  Hand  on  long  flender  Foot 


Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Panicles,  which 
arife  from  the  Divifions  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  fltaped 
like  thofe  of  Borage,  but  fmaller,  and  of  a  lively  blue 
Colour;  they  appear  in  March  and  April,  and  in  a  cool 
fhady  Situation  continue  great  Part  of  May,  but  are  rarely 
fucceeded  by  Seeds;  the  Plants  propagate  themfelves  fo 
fall  by  their  trailing  Branches,  as  to  render  the  Culti¬ 
vation  of  them  by  Seeds  unnecefiary.  It  delights  in  a 
moifi  cool  Situation. 

CYPRIPEDIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  906.  Calceolus. 
Pourn.  Injl.  Ladies  Slipper,  in  French,  Sabot. 

T  he  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  ftmple  Spadix.  Phe  Germen  ftts  under  the 
Flower,  which  is  covered  with  a  Spatha,  or  Sheath.  The 
Flovjcrs  have  4  or  5  narrow  Spear-Jbaped  Petals,  which 
expand.  The  Nedlarium,  which  is  fituated  between  the 
Petals,  is  fwollen  and  hollow ,  in  Shape  of  a  Shoe,  or  Slip¬ 
per.  It  hath  2  Jloort  Stamina,  which  fit  upon  the  Pointal , 
terminated  by  erect  Summits,  which  join  to  the  upper  Lip  of 
the  Ncitarium  ;  below  the  Flower,  is  fixed  a  flender  con¬ 
torted  Germen,  fupporting  a  fhort  Style,  adhering  to  the 
upper  Lip  of  the  NeCtar  mm,  crowned  by  an  objolete  Stigma. 
The  Germen  becomes  an  oval  blunt  Capfule  with  3  Corners, 
having  3  Furrows ,  3  Valves,  and  one  Cell,  filled  with  fmall 
Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cypripedium  radicibus  fibrofis,  foliis  ovato-lan- 
ceolatis  caulinis.  Act.  LJpJal.  1740.  Ladies  Slipper  with 
fibrous  Roots,  and  the  Leaves  on  the  Stalks  oval  and 
Spear-Ihaped.  This  is  the  Calceolus  Marine.  Ger.  359. 

2.  Cypripedium  feapo  unifioro ,  foliis  oblongis  glabris, 
petalis  angufiis  acuminatis.  Ladies  Slipper  with  one  Flow¬ 
er  in  a  Sheath,  oblong  fmooth  Leaves,  and  very  narrow 
pointed  Petals.  This  is  the  Calceolus Mariee  luteus.  Mor. 
H.  R.  Blof.  Yellow  Ladies  Slipper. 

3.  Cypripedium  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  venofis  hirfutis, 
flore  maxima.  Ladies  Slipper  with  oblong,  oval,  veined 

Leaves,  which  are  hairy,  and  a  very  large  Flower.  Cal¬ 
ceolus  flore  majore.  Ladies  Slipper  with  a  larger  Flower. 

The  iH  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fome  fhady  Woods 
in  the  North  of  England.  I  found  it  in  the  Park  of  Bor 
rough  Hall,  in  Lancajhire,  the  Seat  of  the  late  Robert 
Fenwick,  Efq.  It  hath  a  Root  compofed  of  many  fleflhy 
Fibres,  from  which  arife,  in  Spring,  2,  3,  or  more  Stalks, 
in  Proportion  to  the  Strength  of  the  Root ;  thefe  grow 
9  or  10  Inches  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear- 
Ihaped  Leaves,  having  a  few  longitudinal  Veins  ;  in  the 
Bofom  of  one  of  the  upper  Leaves,  isinclofed  the  Flower 
Bud,  which  is  fupported  by  a  flender  Foot  Stalk,  which 
generally  turns  a  little  on  one  Side.  The  Flower  hath 
4,  dark,  purple  Petals,  placed  in  form  of  a.  Crofs,  which 
fpread  wide  open.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  the  large 
hollow  Netlarium,  almofl  as  large  as  a  Bird’s  Egg,  fhaped 
like  a  wooden  Shoe,  of  a  pale  yellowifh  Colour,  with  a 
few  brown  Streaks ;  the  Opening  is  covered  with  two 
Ears,  the  upper  one  is  tender,  white,,  and. fpotted  with 
purple  ;  the  lower  is  thick,  and  of  an  herbaceous  Co¬ 
lour.  The  Flowers  appear  about  the  End  of  May ,  and 
the  Stalks  decay  early  in  Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  other 
Parts  of  North  America  ;  this  hath  longer  and  fmoother 
Leaves  than  the  former.  The  two  Side  Petals  of  the 
Flower  are  long,  narrow,  and  terminate  in  acute  Joints, 
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being  wreathed,  or  undulated  on  their  Sides.  The  Nec- 
tarium  is  oblong,  and  narrower  than  in  the  nrft  Sort,  and 
is  yellow,  fpotted  with  brownilh  red.  The  Stalks  rife 
near  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  America ,  where  the 
Inhabitants  call  it  Moccaftn  Flower;  this  rifes  a  Foot 
and  a  Half  high.  The  Leaves  are  of  an  oblong  oval 
Form,  and  deeply  veined.  The  Flower  is  large,  of  a 
redilh  brown  Colour,  marked  with  a  few  purple  Veins. 
This  Sort  flowers  at  the  End  of  May. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  with  Difficulty  preferved  in  Gar¬ 
dens ;  they  mud  be  planted  in  a  loamy  Soil,  and  in  a 
Situation  where  they  may  have  the  Morning  Sun  only. 
They  mud  be  procured  from  the  Places  where  they  na¬ 
turally  grow  ;  the  Roots  ffiould  be  feldom  removed, 
for  tranfplanting  prevents  their  flowering. 
CYSTICAPNOS.  See  Fumaria. 

CYTISO  GENISTA.  See  Spartium. 

CYTISUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  785.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H. 
647.  Bale  Tree  Trefoil,  in  French ,  Citife. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

It  bath  a  Butterfly  Flower,  with  a  floort  Bell-Jhaped 
Empalement  of  one  Leaf,  divided  in  2  Lips,  the  upper 
being  bifid  and  acute,  the  under  indented  in  3  Parts.  The 
Standard  of  the  Flower  is  riflng,  oval,  and  reflexed  on 
the  Sides.  The  Wings  are  obtufe ,  ere  ft,  and  the  Length 
of  the  Standard.  The  Keel  is  bellied  and  acute.  It  bath 
10  Stamia,  9  joined,  and  one  funding  feparate,  termi¬ 
nated  by  riflng  Summits.  It  hath  an  oblong  Gerrnen,  fup- 
forting  a  ftngle  Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The 
Germen  becomes  an  oblong  blunt  Pod,  narrow  at  the  Bafe, 
filed  with  Kidney-f Japed  flated  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cytisus  foliis  oblongo-ovatis ,  racemis  brevioribus 
pendulis ,  caule  arboreo.  Cytifus  with  oblong  oval  Leaves, 
fhort  Spikes  of  Flowers  hanging  downward,  and  a  Tree¬ 
like  St3lk.  This  is  the  Cytifus  Alpinus  latifolius,  fore 
racemojo  pendulo.  ‘Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  648.  Broad  leaved 
Cytifus  of  the  Alps,  with  pendulous  Bunches  of  Flowers, 
commonly  called  Laburnum. 

2.  Cytisus  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  racemis  longioribus 
pendulis,  caule fruticofo.  Cytifus  with  oval  Spear-fliaped 
Leaves,  long  pendulous  Bunches  of  Flowers,  and  a  fhrub- 
by  Stalk.  This  is  the  Cytifus  Alpinus  angufifolius,  fore 
racemofo  pendulo  longiore.  Tourn.  Narrow  leaved  Cytifus 
of  the  Alps,  with  longer  pendulous  Bunches  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  commonly  called  long  fpiked  Laburnum. 

3.  Cytisus  racemis  fmplicibus  ereftis,  foliolis  ovato - 
cblongis.  Hort.  Cliff.  Cytifus  with  Angle  ereif  Bunches  of 
Flowers,  and  oval  oblong  Leaves.  This  is  the  Cytifus 
glaber  nigricans.  C.  B.  Blackifh  fmooth  Cytifus. 

4.  Cytisus  villofus,  foliolis  cuneiformibus  perennanti- 
bus,  caulibus  ramofffimis.  Hairy  Cytifus  with  Wedge- 
lhaped  fmall  Leaves,  which  are  perennial,  and  very 
branching  Stalks.  This  is  the  Cytifus  Canarienfs,  fem- 
pervirens  &  incanus.  Hort.  Amf.  2.  103.  Evergreen 
hoary  Cytifus  of  the  Canary  Iflands. 

5.  Cytisus  racemis  ereftis,  calyeibus  brafted  triplici 
auftis,  foliis  foralibus  fefilibus.  Lin.Sp.  Plant.  739-  Cyti¬ 
fus  with  ere£l  Bunches  of  Flowers,  3  Laminae  under 
the  Empalement,  and  the  Leaves  on  the  Flower  Bran¬ 
ches  fitting  clofe.  This  is  the  Cytifus glabris,  foliis  fubro - 
tundisfpsdjculif  brevijfmis.  C.  B.  P.  390,  Smooth  Cyti¬ 


fus  with  roundifli  Leaves,  and  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks, 
commonly  called  by  Gardeners,  Cytifus  fecundus  Clufi. 

6.  Cytisus  hirfutus, foliolis  ovatis,foribus  lateralibus, 
caule  erefto  fruticofo.  Hairy  Cytifus  with  fmall  oval 
Leaves,  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the  Bran¬ 
ches,  and  an  upright  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Cytifus 
hirfutus.  f.  B.  1.  372.  Hairy  Cytifus,  commonly  cal¬ 
led  Evergreen  Cytifus  of  Naples. 

7.  Cytisus  floribus  JubfeJJilibus,  foliis  tomer.tofss,  cau¬ 
libus  her  baceis.  Lin.Sp.  PI.  740.  Cytifus  with  Flowers 
fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches,  woolly  Leaves,  and  an  her¬ 
baceous  Stalk.  Cytifus  bumilis  argenieus  angufifolius . 
Tourn.  Low  filvery  Cytifus  having  narrow  Leaves. 

8.  Cytisus  floribus  capitatis,  ramis  decumbent  ibis. 
Prod.  Lcyd.  37 6.  Cytifus  with  Flowers  collected  in  Heads, 
and  Branches  lying  on  die  Ground.  This  is  the  Cytifus 
fupinu s' foliis  infra  IN fsliquis  molli  lanugine pubefcentibus.. 
C.  B.P.  390.  Low  Cytifus  with  the  under  Side  of  the 
Leaves,  and  Pods  covered  with  a  foft  Down. 

9.  Cytisus  Monfpejulanus ,  medic ce folio,  ftliquis  dense 
congeflis  its  villofs.  Tourn.  Infl.  648.  Cytifus  of  Montpe¬ 
lier  with  a  mcdick  Leaf,  and  hairy  Pods  coile&ed  in 
thick  Bunches. 

10.  Cytisus  ramis  humifufts  albidis,  floribus  capitatis 
terminalibus,  foliolis  ovalibus glabris  aggeflis.  Sauv.  Monfp. 
Cytifus  with  proflrate  Branches,  which  are  white  ;  Flow¬ 
ers  collected  in  Heads,  terminating  the  Branches,  and 
fmall,  oval,  fmooth  Leaves  growing  in  Clulters.  This 
is  the  Cytifus  foliis  incanis  an  gifts  quafl  complicatis.  Hoary 
narrow  leaved  Cytifus  with  complicated  Leaves. 

1 1.  Cytisus  caule  erefto  fruticofo,  ramofo  foliolis  ova- 
tis  glabris,  floribus  capitatis  terminalibus.  Cytifus  with  a. 
fhrubby  eredt  branching  Stalk,  oval,  fmooth  Leaves, 
and  Flowers  collected  in  Heads  terminating  the  Bran¬ 
ches.  The  Siberian  Cytifus. 

12.  Cytisus  floribus  capitatis,  foliolis  ovatc-oblongis, 
caule  fruticofo.  Cytifus  with  Flowers  colledled  in  Heads, 
oblong  oval  Leaves,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  commonly 
called  Tartarian  Cytifus. 

13.  Cytisus  caule  erefto  fruticofo,  foliolis  cuneiformi¬ 
bus  emarginatis ,  floribus flmplicibus  alanbus.  Cytifus  with 
a  fhrubby  eredt  Stalk,  Wedge-fhaped  Leaves,  which 
are  indented,  and  Angle  Flowers  growing  on  the  Sides 
of  the  Branches. 

14.  Cytisus  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  tomentofis, flo¬ 
ribus  fpicatis  alaribus  pedunculis  longiffimis.  Cytifus  with 
narrow  Spear- fhaped  woolly  Leaves,  blowers  growing 
in  Spikes  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches-,  and  very  long 
FootStalks.  This  is  the  Cytifus  Africanus  hirfutus,  an- 
guflifolius.  Olden.  Hairy  narrow  leaved  African  Cytifus. 

15.  Cyt  lsus  racemis  lateralibus  flriftis,  ramis  an gu Li¬ 
tis-,  foliolis  cuneiformibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  740.  Cyt: jus 
with  lateral  Bunches  of  Flowers,  angular  Branches,  and 
Wedge-fliaped  fmall  Leaves.  This  is  the  Cytifus  ALtbio- 
picus,  fubrotundis  incanis  minoribus  folds,  floribus  parvis 
luteis.  Pluk.  Aim.  128.  Ethiopian  Cftifus  with  fmaller, 
roundifh,  hoary  Leaves,  and.  a  fmall  yellow.  Flower. 

16.  Cytisus  racemis  axtllaribus  ereftis,  foliolis  fub- 
lanceolatis  tomentops ,  intermedia  longius  petiolato.  FI  or' 
Zeyl.  Cytifus  with  eredt  Spikes  of  Flowers  proceeding 
from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches,  and  woolly  Speaivffiaped 
Leaves,  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the  middle  one  being  the  long¬ 
ed,  This  is  the  Cytifus  arbor efcens,  fruftu  eduli  albo. 
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Tl.tn.  Cal.  19.  Tree  Cytifus  with  white  eatable  Fruit, 
commonly  called  Pigeon  Pea  in  America. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  the  common  broad  leaved  Laburnum , 
which  was  formerly  in  greater  Plenty  in  the  Englijh  Gar¬ 
dens  than  at  prefent ;  for  fince  the  2d  Sort  hath  been  in¬ 
troduced,  it  has  almoft  turned  this  out  ;  the  Spikes  of 
Flowers  being  much  longer,  they  make  a  finer  Appear¬ 
ance  when  they  are  in  flower,  which  has  occafioned 
their  being  more  generally  cultivated  ;  but  the  1  ft  grows 
to  be  the  largeft  Tree,  and  the  Wood  of  it  is  very  hard, 
of  a  fine  Colour,  and  will  polifh  very  well ;  it  approaches 
near  to  green  Ebony,  fo  is  by  the  French ,  titled.  Ebony 
of  the  Alps,  and  is  there  ufed  for  many  Kinds  of  Furni¬ 
ture  ;  but  in  England  there  are  few  of  thefe  Trees  which 
have  been  fuffered  to  ftand  long  enough  to  arrive  to  any 
confiderable  Size  ;  for  as  they  have  been  only  confider- 
ed  as  an  ornamental  Tree,  the  frequent  Alterations 
which  mod  of  the  Gardens  in  England  have  undergone, 
have  occafioned  their  being  rooted  out ;  but  in  fome  of 
the  old  Gardens  in  Scotland ,  where  they  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  ftand,  there  are  large  Trees  of  this  Kind,  which 
are  fit  to  cut  down  for  the  ufe  of  the  Timber.  I  have 
feen  two  old  Trees  of  it  in  Gardens,  which  were  more 
than  a  Yard  in  girt,  at  6  Feet  from  the  Ground,  and 
thefe  had  been  broken  and  abufed,  otherwife  might  have 
been  much  larger.  They  grow  very  faft,  and  are  ex¬ 
tremely  hardy,  fo  may  be  wrell  worth  propagating  upon 
poor  {hallow  Soils,  and  in  expofed  Situations.  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  6) ueenjherry  fowed  a  great  Quantity  of  the 
Seeds  of  this  Tree,  Itpon  the  Side  of  the  Downs,  at  his 
Seat  near  Amefbury,  in  IViltJloire,  where  the  Situation  was 
very  much  expofed,  and  the  Soil  fo  {hallow,  that  few 
Trees  would  grow  there,  yet  in  this  Place  the  young 
Trees  were  12  Feet  high  in  4  Years  Growth,  fo  be¬ 
came  a  Shelter  to  the  other  Plantations,  for  which  they 
were  defigned  ;  but  the  Hares  and  Rabbits  are  great 
Enemies  to  thefe  Trees,  by  barking  them  in  Winter, 
fo  that  where  they  are  cultivated,  they  {hould  be  fenced 
from  thefe  Animals 

Both  thefe  Sorts  are  eafiiy  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
the  Trees  p'oduce  in  Plenty ;  if  thefe  are  fown  upon  a 
common  Bed  of  Earth  in  March ,  the  Plants  will  appear 
by  the  Middle  or  End  of  April,  and  require  no  Care  but 
to  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds  during  the  following  Sum¬ 
mer  ;  if  the  Plants  are  too  clofe  together,  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  the  Autumn  following,  either  into  a  Nur- 
fery  tor  a  Year  or  two  to  get  Strength,  or  into  the 
Places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  where  Peo¬ 
ple  would  cultivate  them  for  their  Wood,  it  will  be  the 
heft  Way  to  fow  the  Seeds  upon  the  Spot  where  they 
are  intended  to  grow,  becaufe  thefe  Trees  fend  out  long 
thick  flefhy  Roots  to  a  great  Diftance,  which  will  pe¬ 
netrate  Gravel  or  Rocks,  and  if  thefe  Roots  are  cut  or 
broken, it  greatly  retards  their  Growth;  therefore  when 
they  are  not  fown  upon  the  intended  Spot,  they  {hould 
be  tranfplanted  thither  young,  otherwife  they  will  not 
grow  to  near  the  Size  ;  though  where  they  are  only  de¬ 
figned  for  Ornament,  the  removing  the  Plants  twice  will 
flop  their  Growth,  and  caufe  them  to  be  more  produc¬ 
tive  of  1'  lowers ;  but  all  Trees  intended  for  Timber, 
are  much  better  fown  on  the  Ground,  than  if  they  are 
tranfplanted. 

If  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Trees  are  permitted  to  fcatter  in 
Winter,  the  Plants  will  rife  in  great  Plenty  the  follow¬ 


ing  Spring,  fo  that  a  few  Trees  will  foon  fupply  any 
Perfon  with  a  fufficient  Number  of  Plants. 

Thefe  Trees  flower  in  May,  and  make  a  fine  Appear¬ 
ance,  their  Branches  being  loaded  with  long  Strings  of 
yellow  Flowers,  which  hang  down  from  every  Prt 
The  Seeds  grow  in  long  Pods  and  ripen  in  Autumn. 
There  is  a  Variety  of  both  thefe  Trees  with  variegated 
Leaves,  which  fome  are  fond  of  cultivating;  this  is  only 
done  by  Cuttings  or  Layers,  for  the  Seeds  of  thefe  will 
produce  Plants  with  green  Leaves ;  the  Cuttings  {hould 
be  planted  in  Autumn,  when  the  Leaves  begin  to  fall, 
and  the  Plants  muft  have  a  poor  Soil,  for  in  good 
Ground  they  are  apt  to  become  plain. 

If  the  i  ft  Sort  is  confidered  as  a  ufeful  Wood  which 
there  is  no  Reafon  to  doubt,  it  may  be  planted  in  large 
Clumps  in  Parks,  and  will  be  very  ornamental  there  ; 

I  am  certain,  from  long  Experience,  that  this  Tree,  wiU 
thrive  upon  many  Soils,  and  in  fuch  Situations  as  few 
other  Trees  will  make  any  Progrefs;  the  Objection  to 
fencing  is  the  fame  here,  as  for  any  other  T rees,  for  no 
Plantation,  if  not  well  fecured  from  Animals,  will  an- 
fwer  the  Defign  of  the  Planter. 

The  2d  Sort  differs  from  the  ift,  in  having  narrower 
Leaves,  longer  Bunches  of  Flowers,  and  the  Trees  do 
not  grow  fo  large  and  ftrong,  this  Difference  I  find  is 
conftant  from  Seed.  There  is  another  Sort  mentioned 
by  Tournefort,  with  {horter  Bunches  of  Flowers,  one 
Tree  of  which  Kind  I  thought  I  had  found  in  a  Gar¬ 
den;  the  Bunches  of  the  Flowers  upon  this  Tree  were 
clofe  and  almoft  round  ;  but  I  fowed  the  Seeds  of  it, 
and  the  Plants  proved  to  be  only  the  common  Sort. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Aujlria,  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  at  prefent  is  rare  in  the  Englijb  Gardens;  it 
was  formerly  in  fome  curious  Gardens  here,  but  had 
been  long  loft,  till  a  few  Years  ago,  when  I  procured  the 
Seeds  from  Abroad,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea 
Garden,  where  the  Plants  have  flowered  and  produced 
ripe  Seeds,  which  have  been  communicated  to  the  cu¬ 
rious. 

This  Shrub  feldom  rifes  more  than  3  or  4  Feet  high 
in  England ;  it  naturally  puts  out  many  lateral  Branches 
near  the  Ground,  which  fpread  out  on  every  Side,  fo  as 
to  form  a  low  {hrubby  Buffi,  fo  is  with  Difficulty  railed 
to  a  Stem :  The  Branches  are  very  {lender,  and  their 
Ends  are  frequently  killed  if  the  Winter  is  fevere  ;  thefe 
are  garniffied  with  oblong,  oval  Leaves,  growing  by 
Threes  on  each  Foot  Stalk;  they  are  equal  in  Size,  and 
of  a  dark  green  Colour ;  the  Branches  grow  ere£t,  and 
are  terminated  by  Spikes  of  yellow  Flowers,  about  4  or 
5  Inches  in  Length,  ftanding  upright,  and  as  all  the  Bran¬ 
ches  are  thus  terminated,  fo  when  the  Shrubs  are  in 
flower,  they  make  a  fine  Appearance;  it  flowers  in  July , 
after  mod  of  the  other  Sorts  are  paft,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn.  This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in  March ,  co¬ 
vering  them  about  one  3d  of  an  Inch  with  fine  fcreened 
Mould  ;  in  the  Beginning  of  May  the  Plant3  will  ap¬ 
pear,  when  they  muft  be  carefully  weeded,  and  during 
the  following  Summer  conftantly  kept  clean,  which  is 
all  the  Culture  they  require  till  Autumn,  when  it  will 
be  very  proper  to  arch  the  Bed  over  with  Hoops,  that 
in  frofty  Weather,  the  Plants  may  be  covered  witljj  Mats, 
to  prevent  their  tender  Shoots  from  being  killed ;  for  as 
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thefe  young  Plants  are  apt  to  continue  growing  later  In 
the  Autumn,  than  thofe  which  are  become  woody,  they 
are  much  more  fufceptible  of  Cold,  {therefore  where 
there  is  not  fome  Care  taken  to  cover  them,  if  the  Win¬ 
ter  {hould  prove  fevere,  many  of  them  may  be  entirely 
deftroyed,  and  the  others  killed  to  the  Ground.  The 
Spring  following,  after  the  Danger  of  hard  Froft  is  over, 
the  Plants  {hould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  out 
at  the  Diftance  of  one  Foot,  Row  from  Row,  and  fix 
Inches  afunder  in  the  Rows,  this  {hould  be  in  a  fhelter- 
ed  Situation,  and  as  thefe  Plants  do  not  fhoot  till  late  in 
the  Spring,  they  need  not  be  tranfplanted  before  the  End 
of  March ,  or  Beginning  of  April ,  and  if  the  Seafon  {hould 
then  prove  warm  and  dry,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  the 
Plants  fome  Water  to  fettle  the  Earth  to  their  Roots, 
and  if  the  Drought  continue,  and  the  Waterings  are  3 
times  repeated  at  a  Week’s  Interval  from  each,  it  will 
be  of  Service  to  the  Plants.  After  they  have  taken  new 
Root,  they  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them 
conftantly  clean  from  Weeds,  in  this  Nurfery  the  Plants 
may  remain  two  Years,  in  which  Time  they  will  have 
acquired  Strength  enough  to  be  tranfplanted  where  they 
are  to  remain. 

This  Shrub  is  exhibited  in  my  Figures  of  Plants, 
No.  117. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Iflands, 
from  whence  the  Seeds  were  firfF  brought  to  England ; 
this  being  a  Native  of  warm  Countries,  is  too  tender 
to  live  through  the  Winter  in  the  open  Air  here,  but 
requiresonly  the  Shelter  of  a  Green-houfe,  and  will  thrive 
where  Myrtles  and  Amomum  Plinii  do  well.  This  is  a 
very  bufhy  Shrub,  which  rifes  with  tough  pliable  Stalks 
to  the  Height  of  8  or  10  Feet,  fending  out  many  {len¬ 
der  hairy  Branches,  very  clofely  garnifhed  with  fmall 
Wedge-fhaped  Leaves,  placed  by  three  on  each  Foot 
Stalk,  thefe  are  of  a  dark  green  and  very  hairy  ;  the 
Branches  are  terminated  by  clofelhort  Bunches  of  bright 
yellowFlowers,  thefe  come  out  in  May ,  and  are  frequently 
fucceeded  by  fhort  hairy  Seed  Pods,  which  ripen  in  Auguft. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  upon 
a  very  temperate  hot  Bed  in  March,  which  will  bring  up 
the  Plants  in  a  Ihort  Time ;  in  3  Weeks  after  they  may 
be  tranfplanted,  each  into  a  fmall  Halfpenny  Pot,  filled 
with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed, 
juft  to  forward  their  taking  frefh  Root ;  then  they  fhould 
be  inured  gradually  to  the  open  Air,  and  the  Middle  or 
latter  End  of  May ,  placed  abroad  in  a  {heltered  Situation, 
and  afterward  treated  in  the  fame  Way,  as  other  hardy 
Kinds  of  Green-houfe  Plants. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France, 
Spain ,  and  Italy ,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the 
Nurfery  Gardens,  as  an  ornamental  flowering  Shrub  by 
the  Title  of  Cytifus  fecundus  Clufi,  which  is  a  great 
Miftake,  for  the  10th  Species  here  enumerated,  is  the 
2d  of  Cluftus.  This  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk,  putting 
out  many  Branches  which  are  covered  with  a  brownifh 
Bark,  and  garnifhed  by  obverfe  oval  fmall  Leaves  grow¬ 
ing  by  Threes  on  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  in  clofe  fhort  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Bran¬ 
ches,  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow  and  appear  in  June,  thefe 
are  fuqceeded  by  fhort  broad  Pods,  which  contain  one 
Row  of  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Augujl. 
Thefe  Shrubs  will  rife  to  the  Height  of  7  or  8  Feet, 


and  become  very  bufhy,  they  are  very  hardy,  fo  will 
thrive  in  any  Situation,  and  on  almoft  any  Soil,  which 
is  not  too  wet.  They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
may  be  fown  on  a  common  Bed  of  light  Earth  in 
Spring,  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds  the  following  Sum¬ 
mer  ;  in  Autumn  the  Plants  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
a  Nurfery  in  Rows,  one  Foot  apart,  and  at  6  Inches 
Diftance  in  the  Rows,  where  they  may  remain  two 
Years  to  acquire  Strength,  and  fhould  then  be  removed 
to  the  Places  where  they  are  defigned  to  grow. 

The  6th  Sort  hath  a  foft  fhrubby  Stalk,  dividing  into 
many  Branches,  which  grow  ere&,  and  freqently  rife  to 
the  Height  of  8  or  10  Feet  ;  the  Stalks  and  Leaves  are 
very  hairy,  the  Leaves  are  oval,  growing  3  upon  each 
Foot  Stalk,  and  are  placed  clofely  on  the  Branches ;  the 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  in  fhort 
Bunches  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  appear  in  June,  and 
fucceeded  by  long  narrow,  hairy  Pods,  with  one  Row 
of  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  September, 

This  Sort,  of  late  Years,  has  been  much  cultivated  in 
the  Nurfery  Gardens  near  London,  by  the  Title  of  ever¬ 
green  Cytifus  of  Naples  ;  but  in  fevere  Froft  thefe  Shrubs 
are  killed,  fo  they  are  not  proper  for  every  Situation, 
therefore  fhould  only  be  planted  on  a  dry  Soil,  and  in 
warm  Situations  ;  they  are  alfo  very  difficult  to  remove 
when  grown  to  any  Size,  for  they  fhoot  long  Roots  deep 
into  the  Ground,  and  when  thefe  are  broken,  the  Plants 
feldom  furvive.  This  may  be  propagated  as  hath  been 
dire&ed  for  the  3d  Sort.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  South 
of  France,  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France, 
and  in  Italy  ;  I  received  it  from  Verona,  near  which  it 
grows  in  Plenty.  This  is  a  low  perennial  Plant,  and 
puts  out  feveral  weak  Stalks  from  the  Root,  which  fpread 
on  the  Ground,  and  are  from  6  to  8  Inches  long,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  fmall  filvery  Leaves  growing  by  Threes  ; 
The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Stalks, 
two  or  three  growing  together  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  appear  in  July  ;  but  un- 
lefs  the  Seafon  proves  very  warm,  they  do  not  produce 
Seeds  in  England.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds  fown  in 
Spring  in  a  warm  Border,  where  the  Plants  are  to  re¬ 
main  ;  for  as  they  have  commonly  one  downright  Root, 
they  feldom  live  if  tranfplanted.  The  Plants  require  no 
Culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds ;  they 
flower  the  fecond  Year. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  Italy,  and 
Spain  ;  this  is  a  perennial  Plant,  from  whofe  downright 
Root,  proceed  feveral  weak  Branches,,  which  trail  on 
the  Ground,  and  extend  to  the  Length  of  8  or  10 
Inches;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves,  placed 
by  Threes  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  hoary 
on  their  under  Side,  but  fmooth  above  ;  the  Flowers  are 
collected  in  Heads,  at  the  End  of  the  Stalks,  having  a 
Clufter  of  Leaves  under  them  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  yel¬ 
low  Colour,  and  appear  the  latter  End  of  June  in  warm 
Seafons  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  flat  woolly  Pods,  con¬ 
taining  one  Row  of  fmall  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds,  which 
ripen  in  September.  This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  where  they  are  to  remain,  and 
treated  as  the  7  th  Sort. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Montpelier  ;  this 
rifes  with  an  uptight  Stalk  4  or  5  Feet  high,  fending 
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•out  many  Side  Branches,  which  are  Areaked  or  furrowed ; 
tbefe  are  garnilhed  with  oval  hairy  Leaves ;  the  F  lowers 
are  produced  on  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  ot  a  bright  yel¬ 
low  ;  they  appear  in  ‘June ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  hairy 
Pods,  which  ripen  in  September.  This  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  3d  Sort. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Montpelier  \  this 
is  a  perennial  Plant,  with  a  ftrong  downright  Root,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  tough  ligneous  Branches,  which  fpread  flat 
•on  the  Ground,  and  extend  to  a  Foot  and  a  Hall  in 
Length,  having  a  white  Bark,  dividing  into  many  fmal- 
ler;  thefe  are  garnilhed  by  very  fmall  Trefoil  Leaves 
fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches,  the  Flowers  are  produced 
at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  3  or  4  together  ; 
they  are  but  fmall,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  inclining  to  an 
Orange  Colour.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  in  very 
warm  Seafons,  are  fucceeded  by  Ihort  Pods,  containing 
3  or  4  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds  in  each.  This  Sort  is  pro¬ 
pagated  as  the  7th. 

The  1 1  th  Sort  came  originally  from  Siberia ;  this  is  a 
low  Shrub,  which  feldom  rifes  more  than  3  Feet  high  in 
England ,  fending  out  many  Side  Branches,  garnilhed  by 
•oval  fmooth  Leaves,  having  pretty  long  toot  Stalks; 
the  Flowers  are  produced  in  Clufters  or  Heads  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches  ;  thefe  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and 
appear  the  End  of  March ,  or  Beginning  of  April,  but 
are  feldom  fucceeded  by'  Pods  in  England.  This  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds  as  the  other  Sorts,  but  requires  a  cool 
Situation  ;  for  the  Plants  are  fubject  to  Ihoot  upon  the 
firfl:  mild  Weather  in  February ,  and  fo  are  otten  cut 
•down  by  the  Frofls  in  March ,  which  fometimes  kills  the 
Shoots  down  to  the  old  Wood. 

The  I2lh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Tartary ,  and  the 
Seeds  were  fent  to  the  Imperial  Garden  at  Peterjburgh, 
from  whence  many  ot  the  curious  Gardens  in  Europe 
have  been  furnifhed  with  them.  'Phis  hath  a  Shrubby 
Stalk,  which  rifes  near  4  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many 
Branches  with  a  green  Bark,  cloiely  garnilhed  by  oblong 
oval  fmooth  Leaves,  of  a  hoary  green  Colour  ;  the 
F  lowers  are  produced  in  clofe  Heads  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  having  a  Clulter  of  Leaves  under  them,  they 
are  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and  appear  in  May  ;  thele 
are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  Ihort  woolly  Pods,  contain¬ 
ing  3  or  4  fmall  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds  in  each.  This  is 
propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  early  in 
Spring,  on  a  Border  of  ftrong  Ground  expofed  to  the 
Halt ;  for  if  they  are  fown  w'herc  they  have  lull  Sun, 
the  Plants  will  not  thrive.  This  requires  a  cold  Situation 
and  a  pretty  flrong  Soil,  otherwifeit  will  not  thrive. 

The  13th  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Algiers,  from 
whence  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shaiv  brought  the  Seeds,  -which 
fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden.  This  rifes  with 
a  foft  fhrubby  Stalk  to  the  Height  of  8  or  10  Feet, 
putting  out  many  flender  Branches  on  every  Side  ;  thefe 
are  garnilhed  with  fmall  Wedge-lhaped  Leaves,  which 


are  indented  at  the  Top,  of  a  dark  green  and  fmooth  ; 
the  Flowers  come  out  fingle.  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches,  thele  are  large  and  of  a  bright  yellow  ;  they 
appear  in  June ,  and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  Pods 
containing  3  or  4  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds,  which  ripen  in 
Autumn.  This  Sort  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open 
Air  through  the  Winter  in  England ,  therefore  the  Plants 
mud  be  treated  the  fame  Way  as  the  4th  Sort,  and  it  is 
propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Manner. 

The  14th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Africa  ;  this  rifes 
with  weak  Stalks  about  5  Feet  high,  which  fend  out  a 
few  Side  Branches  which  grow  ere£fc,  and  are  thinly 
garnilhed  by  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Trefoil  Leaves, 
woolly,  and  Handing  on  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  the  Flowers 
grow  in  clofe  Spikes,  on  long  naked  Foot  Stalks,  which 
arife  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves;  they  are  fmall, 
of  a  deep  yellow,  and  appear  in  July ,  but  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  Seeds  here.  This  requires  the  fame  Treatment  as 
the  former. 

The  15th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  this  rifes  with  a  weak  fhrubby  Stalk  near  6  Feet 
high,  fending  out  weak  angular  Branches,  like  the  com¬ 
mon  Broom  ;  thefe  are  garnilhed  by  Wedge-fhaped 
fmall  Leaves  growing  by  Threes.  The  Flowers  come 
out  in  fmall  flender  Bunches  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks., 
they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour.  They  ap¬ 
pear  in  June  and  July,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  Pods 
here.  This  mull  be  propagated  and  treated  as  the  4th 
Sort. 

The  1 6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iflands  of  A- 
merica  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  8  or  10  Feet 
high,  fending  out  many  Side  Branches,  garnilhed  by 
Spear-fhaped  woolly  Leaves,  placed  by  Threes  on  each 
Pedicle  ;  that  in  the  Middle  having  a  diftindf  Foot  Stalk, 
the  2  Side  Lobes  growing  clofe  to  the  principal  Foot 
Stalk.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches,  fometimes  Angle,  at  other  Times  in  Cluflers  ; 
they  are  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour,  and  about  the  Size 
of  thofe  of  the  common  Laburnum  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  hairy  Pods  about  3  Inches  long,  which  are  Sickle- 
fhaped,  ending  with  a  long  acute  Point ;  thefe  fwell  at 
the  Place  where  each  Seed  is  lodged,  the  Seeds  are 
roundifh,  a  little  inclined  to  a  Kidney  Shape.  Thefe 
Seeds  are  efleemed  an  excellent  Food  for  Pigeons  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  from  whence  it  had  the  Title  of  Pigeon  Pea. 

This  Plant  grows  only  in  very  warm  Countries,  fo  can¬ 
not  be  preferved  in  England,  unlefs  placed  in  a  warm 
Stove.  It  rifes  eafily  from  Seeds  in  a  hot  Bed,  and  will 
grow  3  or  4  Feet  high  the  firfl  Year,  provided  they 
have  a  proper  Heat,  and  the  2d  Year  they  will  produce 
Flowers  and  Seeds.  The  Plants  muft  be  placed  in  the 
Bark  Bed  in  the  Stove,  and  treated  as  other  tender  Plants 
from  the  fame  Countries  :  They  fhould  have  but  little 
Water  in  Winter,  and  in  Summer  a  large  Share  of  free 
Air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  Weather. 
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AFFODIL.  See  Narciflus. 

DAISIES.  See  Beilis. 

DALECHAMPIA.  Lin.  Gen ,  FI.  1022.  Plum.  N.  G, 


DAL 

So  named  by  Father  Plumier ,  in  Honour  of  Jacobus 
D  dechamp,  a  cuiious  Botanifl. 

The  bar  afters  are. 
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It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant ;  the 
Flowers  have  a  double  Involucrum,  compofed  of  feveral 
narrow  Leaves  armed  with  finging  Hairs  ;  the  male 
Flowers  have  a  rough  Empalejnejit  of  one  Leaf  which  is 
coloured ;  they  have  no  Petals ,  but  many  Stamina  which 
arife  at  different  Times ,  terminated  by  Twin  Summits. 
The  female  Flowers  have  a  round's f  three -  cornered  Ger- 
men  fupporting  one  ere  El  Style,  divided  into  a  Fork  at  the 
Top ,  in  the  Middle  of  which  is  ftuated  the  Stigma.  The 
Germen  becomes  a  round  three  cornered  Capfule ,  which  is 
fmooth ,  having  3  Cells ,  each  containing  one  roundifh  Seed. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  in  England ,  viz. 

D  ALECH  AMPIA  foliis  trilobis  glabrisfforibus  axillari- 
bus  caule  volubili.  Dalechampia  with  fmooth  trifoliate 
Leaves,  Flowers  growing  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches, 
and  a  twining  Stalk.  This  is  the  Dalechampia  fcandens , 
lupuli  foliis ,  fruEtu  tricocco  glabro ,  calyce  hifpido.  Houf. 
Mff.  Climbing  Dalechampia  with  Hop  Leaves,  a  three 
feeded  fmooth  Fruit,  and  a  rough  Empalement. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from  whence 
Dr.  Houf  on  lent  me  the  Seeds,  which  fucceeded  in  the 
Chelfea  Garden,  where  the  Plants  have  flowered  and  per¬ 
fected  Seeds.  This  mull  be  a  different  Plant  from  that 
which  Plumier  found  growing  in  Martinico ,  or  he  has 
taken  the  Involucrum  for  the  Seed  Vefifel  by  his  Title  of 
.it,  for  he  calls  it  fruElu  tricocco  hifpido  ;  whereas  this  hath 
a  fmooth  Fruit  with  a  hifpid  Empalement. 

It  hath  a  Root  compofed  of  many  Fibres,  which  ex¬ 
tend  to  a  great  Diftance,  from  which  arife  feveral  weak 
twining  Stalks,  which  faften  themfelves  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Plants,  and  mount  up  to  a  confiderable  Height ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  by  one  trifoliate  Leaf, 
or  more  properly  by  a  Leaf  divided  into  3  Lobes,  for 
thefe  are  joined  together  at  their  Bafe  ;  they  are  fmooth, 
the  2  Side  Lobes  are  oblique  to  the  Mid-rib,  but  the 
middle  one  is  equal.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from 
the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  3  or  4  growing  on  each  Foot 
Stalk  ;  fome  of  thefe  are  male,  and  others  female  ;  they 
are  of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  and  fmall,  fo  make  no 
Appearance  ;  they  haVeeach  a  double  Involucrum,  made 
up  of  2  Orders  of  Leaves,  which  are  narrow,  and 
armed  with  fmall  briftly  Hairs,  which  fling  the  Hands  of 
thofe  who  unwarily  touch  them  ;  the  Flowers  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  roundifh  Capfules,  having  3  prominent  Lobes 
which  are  fmooth,  each  inclofing  a  fingle  Seed. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be 
fown  early  in  Spring  on  a  hot  Bed  ;  when  the  Plants  are 
3  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  carefully  tranfplanted, 
each  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and 
then  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  being 
careful  to  fereen  them  from  the  Sun,  until  they  have 
taken  new  Root ;  after  which  Time  the  Glades  of  the 
hot  Bed  fhould  be  raifed  every  Day,  in  Proportion  to  the 
Heat  of  the  Weather,  to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants ; 
they  muft  alfo  be  frequently  watered,  for  they  naturally 
grow  in  moift  Places.  When  they  have  grown  fo  large 
as  to  fill  thefe  Pots  with  their  Roots,  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  larger  Pots,  and  placed  in  the  Bark  Bed  in 
the  Stove ;  where  they  muft  be  fupported  either  with 
Stakes,  ora  Trellis,  round  which  they  will  twine,  and 
rife  to  the  Height  of  8  or  10  Feet.  / 

Tht-fe  Plants  muft  be  kept  conftantly  in  the  Stove,  for 
they  are  too  tender  to  bear  the  open  Air  here,  even. in 


the  Summer  Seafon  ;  therefore  they  fhould  be  placed 
with  Convolvulufes,  and  other  twining  Plants,  near  the 
Back  of  the  Stove,  where  fhould  be  made  an  Efpalicr 
to*fupport  them  ;  in  which  Situation  they  will  thrive, 
and  produce  Flowers,  and  fometimes  perfect  Seeds  in 
this  Country  ;  but,  in  order  to  this,  they  fhould  have  a 
large  Share  of  frefh  Air  in  warm  Weathet,  by  drawing 
down  the  upper  Glaffes  of  the  Stove  ;  in  Winter  the 
Stove  fhould  be  kept  to  a  temperate  Heat,  or  rather 
higher.  In  Summer  they  will  require  a  large  Share  of 
Water,  but  in  Winter  it  fhould  be  given  to  them 
in  lefs  Quantities,  but  muft  be  frequently  repeated. 
Thefe  Plants  do  not  continue  above  2  or  3  Years,  fo 
young  Plants  fhould  be  raifed  to  preferve  the  Kind. 

DAMASONIUM,  Star-headed  Water  Plantain. 

The  CharaElers  are, 

It  hath  a  Flower  compofed  of  3  Leaves ,  which  are  placed 
orbicularly ,  and  expand  in  Form  of  a  Rofe :  Out  of  the 
Flower  Cup  rifes  the  Pointal ,  which  afterward  becomes  a 
Star-fhaped  Fruit ,  with  many  Cells ,  full  of  oblong  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Damasonium Lugd.  Star-headed  Wa¬ 
ter  Plantain. 

2.  Damasonium  Americanism  maximum ,  plantaginis 
folio,  fore  favejeente,  fruciu  globofo.  Plum.  Greateft  A- 
merican  Water  Plantain,  with  a  Plantain  Leaf,  a  yel- 
lowifh  Flower,  and  a  globular  Fruit. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  a  Native  of  England ;  it 
grows  commonly  in  ftanding  Waters,  which  are  not 
very  deep.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  in  Medicine,  but  never 
cultivated  in  Gardens,  fo  muft  be  gathered  for  Ufe  in 
the  Places  of  its  Growth. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  in  Jamaica,  Barbadoes ,  and  the 
warm  Parts  of  America ,  where  it  is  generally  found  in  ftag- 
nating  Waters,  and  fwampy  Places ;  fo  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  preferve  it  in  England,  for  it  will  not  live  in 
the  open  Air,  and  requires  a  Bog  to  make  it  thrive  ;  but 
as  it  is  a  Plant  of  no  great  Beauty  or  Ufe,  it  is  not  worth 
cultivating  in  this  Country. 

DANDELION.  See  Leontodon. 

DAPHNE.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  436.  Thy  me  Ian.  Tourn.  Inf . 
Spurge  Laurel,  or  Mezereon,  in  French  Garou. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  no  Empalement ,  it  is  cylindrical,  of 
one  Petal,  cut  into  4  Parts  at  the  Top ,  where  it  fpreads 
open  ;  it  hath  8  fort  Stamina  inferted  in  the  Tube ,  which 
are  alternately  lower ,  terminated  by  ere  El  bilocular  Sum¬ 
mits.  The  oval  Gertnen  ftuated  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Tube,  is  crovjned  by  a  headed  depreffed  Stigma  ;  the  Ger- 
men  becomes  a  roundif  Berry  with  one  Cell ,  inclofng  one 
round  if?  flefy  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Daphne  racemis  axillaribus,  foliis  lanceolatis  gla- 
bris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  357.  Daphne  with  Bunches  of 
Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches,  and 
fmooth  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Thy  melee  a 
lauri  folio  femperv'trens ,  Jeu  laureola  mas.  Tourn.  Inft. 
595.  Thymelcea  with  an  ever-green  Bay  Leaf,  or  male 
Laureola ,  commonly  called  Spurge  Laurel. 

2.  Daphne  foribus  fefilibus  ternis  caulinis,  foliis  lan¬ 
ceolatis  deciduis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  357.  Daphne  with  three 
Flowers  together  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  and  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  which  fall  off  in  Autumn.  This  is  the 
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Thymeleea  lauri  folio  deciduo,  five  laureola  fcemlna.  Tourn. 
Injt.  595.  Thymeleea  with  a  deciduous  Bay  Leaf,  or  fe¬ 
male  Laureola ,  commonly  called  Mezereon. 

3.  Daphne  foribus  fefftlibus  axillaribus,  foliis  lanceo¬ 
latis ,  caulibus  fimpliciffimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  356.  Daphne 
with  Flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  Sides  of  the  Branches, 
Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  and  fingle  Stalks.  This  is  the 
Thymeleea  foliis  poly  gala  glabris.  C.  B.  P.  463.  Thymeleea 
with  fmooth  Milkwort  Leaves. 

4.  Daphne  foribus  fefjilibus  aggregatis  axillaribus,  fo¬ 
liis  ovatis  utrinque  pubefcentibus  nervofjs.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
356.  Daphne  with  Flowers  in  Clufters  fitting  clofe  to 
the  Sides  of  the  Branches,  and  oval  nervous  Leaves  co¬ 
vered  with  filky  Hairs  on  both  Sides.  This  is  the  Thy- 
melaa  foliis  candicantibus  ferici  infar  mollibus.  C.  B.  P. 
463.  'Thymeleea  with  foft  white  Silk-like  Leaves,  com¬ 
monly  called  Tarton-raire. 

5.  Daphne  foribus  feffilibus  aggregatis  later  alibus,  fo¬ 
liis  lanceolatis  obtufufculis  fubtus  tornentofs.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
35 6.  Daphne  with  Clufters  of  Flowers  growing  clofe  to 
the  Sides  of  the  Branches,  and  Spear-fhaped  blunt  Leaves 
woolly  on  their  under  Side.  This  is  the  Chamelcea  Al- 
pina,  folio  inf  erne  incano.  C.  B.  P.  462.  Alpine  Cha- 
melcea  with  Leaves  hoary  on  their  under  Side. 

6.  Daphne  foribus  congefis  terminaltyus  fefilibus ,  fo¬ 
liis  lanceolatis  nudis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  357.  Daphne  with 
Clufters  of  Flowers  fitting  clofe  on  the  Tops  of  the 
Branches,  and  naked  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  th'e 
Cneorum.  Mattb.  Hif.  4 6. 

7.  Daphne  paniculd  terminally  foliis  lineari-lanceola- 
tis  acuminatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  357.  Daphne  with  a  Pa¬ 
nicle  of  Flowers  terminating  the  Branches,  and  narrow 
Spear-fhaped  pointed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Thymeleea  fo¬ 
liis  lini.  C.B.  P.  463.  Thymeleea  with  Flax  Leaves. 

8.  Daphne  foribus  terminalibus  pedunculatis ,  foliis 
fparfts  linearibus  patentibus  mucronatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
358.  Daphne  with  Flowers  terminating  the  Branches, 
having  Foot  Stalks  and  narrow  fpreading  acute 
pointed  Leaves,  placed  fcatteringly  on  the  Branches. 
This  is  the  Thymeleea  capitata  lanuginoja,  foliis  creberrimis 
minimis  aculeatis.  Burns.  Afr.  134.  Tab.  49.  fol.  1.  Thy¬ 
meleea  with  a  woolly  Head,  and  many  fmall  pointed 
Leaves. 

9.  Daphne  foliis  linearibus  acutis,  foribus  racemofis 
axillaribus.  Daphne  with  very  narrow  acute  Leaves,  and 
Flowers  growing  in  Bunches  from  the  Sides  of  the 
Branches.  This  is  the  Thymeleea  frutefeens  rorifmarini 
folio ,  fore  aibo.  Plum.  Cat.  Shrubby  Thymeleea  with  a 
Rofemary  Leaf  and  white  Flower. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  common  in  the  Woods  in  many 
Parts  of  England ,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the  Title 
of  Spurge  Laurel ;  of  late  Years  the  poor  People  get 
the  young  Plants  out  of  the  Woods,  and  carry  them 
about  Town  to  fell  in  the  Winter  and  Spring.  This  is 
a  low  ever-green  Shrub,  which  rifes  with  feveral  Stalks 
from  the  Root,  to  the  Height  of  2  or  3  Feet,  dividing 
upward  into  feveral  Branches,  garnifhed  with  thick 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  come  out  irregularly  on 
every  Side,  fitting  pretty  clofe  to  the  Branches,  they  are 
fmooth  and  of  a  lucid  green  ;  between  thefe,  toward 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks,  come  out  the  Flowers  in 
fmall  Clufters ;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh  green,  and  ap¬ 
pear  foon  after  Chrifmas ,  if  the  Seafon  is  net  very  fe- 


vere  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Berries,  which  arc 
green  till  June,  when  they  ripen  and  turn  black,  foon 
after  which  they  fall  off.  The  whole  Plant  is  of  a  hot 
cauftick  Tafte,  burning  and  inflaming  the  Mouth  and 
Throat.  The  Leaves  continue  green  all  the  Year,  fo 
thefe  Plants  are  ornamental  in  Winter ;  as  they  will 
thrive  under  tall  Trees,  are  very  proper  to  fill  up  the 
Spaces  in  Plantations. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany,  and  there 
has  been  a  Difcovery  made  of  its  growing  in  fome  Woods 
near  Andover,  from  whence  a  great  Number  of  Plants 
have  been  taken  of  late  Years.  This,  has  been  long 
cultivated  in  the  Nurfery  Gardens  as  a  flowering  Shrub, 
and  is  a  very  ornamental  Plant  in  Gardens,  very  early 
in  the  Spring,  before  others  make  their  Appearance. 
There  are  two  diftinct  Sorts  of  this,  one  with  a  white 
Flower  fucceeded  by  yellow  Berries,  the  other  with. 
Peach-coloured  Flowers  and  red  F ruit.  Thefe  are  by  fome 
fuppofed  to  be  accidental  Varieties  arifing  from  the  fame 
Seeds,  but  I  have  feveral  Times  raifed  thefe  Plants  from 
Seeds,  and  always  found  the  Plants  come  up  the  fame 
as  thofe  from  which  the  Seeds  were  taken,  therefore 
may  be  called  different  Species.  There  is  a  Variety  of 
the  Peach-coloured  Mezereon,  with  Flowers  of  a  much 
deeper  Colour  than  the  common,  but  thefe  I  have  al¬ 
ways  found  to  vary  in  their  Colours  when  raifed  from 
Seeds. 

This  Shrub  grows  to  the  Fleight  of  5  or  6  Feet,  with 
a  ftrong  woody  Stalk,  putting  out  many  woody  Branches 
on  every  Side,  fo  as  to  form,  a  regular  Head  ;  the 
Flowers  come  out  very  earrly  in  the  Spring,  before  the 
Leaves  appear,  growing  in  Clufters  all  round  the  Shoots 
of  the  former  Year  ;  there  are  commonly  3  Flowers 
produced  from  each  Knot  or  Joint,  {landing  on  the  fame, 
fhort  Foot  Stalk;  thefe  have  fhort  fwelling  Tubes,  di¬ 
vided  into  4  Parts  at  the  Top  which  fpread  open  ;  they 
have  a  very  fragrant  Odour,  fo  that  where  there  are 
Plenty  of  the  Shrubs  growing  together,  they  perfume 
the  Air  to  a  conftderable  Diftance  round  them  :  after 
the  Flowers  are  paft,  the  Leaves ‘come  out,  which  are 
fmooth,  Spear-fhaped,  and  placed  without  Order  ;  they 
are  about  two  Inches  long,  and  three  Quarters  broad  in 
the  Middle,  gradually  leffening  to  both  Ends  ;  the 
Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Berries,  which  ripen  in 
June  ;  thofe  of  the  Peach-coloured  Flowers  are  red,  and 
thofe  of  the  white  yellow.  The  Flowers  appear  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  and  March,  and  fometimes  in  mild  Winters  they 
appear  in  January.  This  Plant  was  formerly  ufed  in 
Medicine,  but  as  every  Part  of  it  has  a  hot  cauftick 
Tafte,  few  preferibe  the  Ufe  of  it  at  prefent. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds;  which  lhould  be  fown 
on  a  Border  expofed  to  the  Eaft,  foon  after  the  Berries 
are  ripe;  for  if  they  are  not  fown  till  Spring,  they  often 
mifearry,  and  always  remain  a  Year  in  the  Ground,  be¬ 
fore  the  Plants  appear ;  whereas  thofe  that  are. fown  in 
Auguf,  will  grow  the  following  Spring,  fo  that  a  Year 
is  laved,  and  thefe  never  fail.  When  the  Plants  come 
up,  they  require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  Weeds,  and  if  the  Plants  are  not  tco  clofe  toge¬ 
ther,  they  may  continue  in  the  Seed  Bed,  to  have  the 
Growth  of  two  Summers,  efpecially  if  they  do  not 
make  great  Progrefs  the  firft  Year  ;  then  at  Mufaelmas3 
when  the  Leaves  are  Ihedding,  they  lhould  be  carefully 
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taken  up  fo  as  not  to  break  or  tear  their  Roots,  and 
planted  into  a  Nuriery  at  about  16  Inches  Row  from 
Row,  and '8  or  9  Inches  alunder  in  the  Rows,  in  this 
Nuileiy  they  may  remain  2  Years,  by  which  Time 
they  will  be  fit  to  remove  to  the  Places  where  they  are 
deiigned  to  remain  ;  the  bed  Seafon  to  tranfplant  thefe 
Trees  is  in  Autumn,  tor  as  ihe  Plants  begin  to  vegetate 
very  early  in  the  Spring,  it  is  not  proper  to  transplant 
them  at  that  Seaton.  1  heie  Plants  grow  bed  in  a  light 
fandy  Earth  which  is  dry;  for  in  cold  wet  Land  they 
become  molly,  and  make  little  Progrefs,  fo  that  upon 
luch  Soils  they  never  grow  to  any  Size,  and  produce 
few  Flowers. 

Although  the  Berries  of  this  Tree  are  fo  very  acrid, 
as  to  burn  the  Mouth  and  Throat  of  thofe  who  may  in- 
cautiouily  tade  them,  yet  the  Birds  greedily  devour 
them,  as  loon  as  they  begin  to  ripen  ;  fo  that  unlefs  the 
Shrubs  are  covered  with  Nets  to  preferve  the  Berries, 
they  will  all  be  deftrryed  before  they  are  fit  to  gather, 
lhere  are  ot  this  and  the  former  Sort,  fome  Plants 
with  variegated  Leaves,  but  the  plain  are  much  more 
beautiful. 

ihe  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Italy ,  and  the 
South  of  France ,  where  it  rifes  to  the  Height  of  3  or  4 
Feet,  with  a  fingle  Stalk  covered  with  a  light  coloured 
Bark  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  in  Cluders  on  the  Sides  of 
the  Stalks,  of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  fo  make  but  little 
Appearance  ;  they  appear  early  in  Spring,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fmall  Berries  which  are  yellowifh  when  ripe. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  This  is  a  low 
fhrubby  Plant,  fending  out  feveral  weak  Stalks  from  the 
Root,  which  grow  about  a  Foot  long,  and  fpread  about 
irregularly,  thefe  are  tough,  dringy,  and  covered  with 
a  light  Bark,  the  Leaves  are  fmall,  of  an  oval  Form 
and  are  very  loft,  white  and  fhining  like  Satin  ;  thefe  fit 
pretty  clofe  to  the  Stalks ;  between  thefe  the  Flowers 
come  out  in  thick  Cluders  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks, 
they  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Berries 
having  one  hard  Seed.  It  flowers  in  June ,  but  doth  not 
ripen  Seeds  here. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  on  the  Mountains  near  Geneva, 
and  in  Italy ,  where  it  rifes  about  3  Feet  high  ;  the 
Flowers  come  out  in  Cluders  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches,  early  in  Spring.  The  Leaves  are  Spear- 
fhaped  ending  in  blunt  Points,  and  are  hoary  on  their 
under  Side.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  roundifh 
Berries  which  turn  red  when  ripe. 

^  he  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  the 
Mountains  near  Verona,  from  whence  it  was  fent  me  ; 
this  is  a  very  humble  Shrub,  feldom  growing  more  than 
one  Foot  high  with  ligneous  Stalks,  which  put  out  fe¬ 
veral  Side  Branches ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  narrow 
Spear-lhaped  Leaves  placed  round  the  Stalks  without 
Order ;  the  Branches  are  terminated  by  fmall  Cluders  of 
purple  Flowers  which  dand  erect,  having  no  Foot  Stalks, 
the  1  ubes  of  the  Flowers  are  longer  and  narrower 
than  thofe  of  the  Mezereon,  and  the  Mouth  is  cut  into 
4  acute  Parts  which  are  eredt.  Thefe  Flowers  emit  a 
pleafant  Odour,  and  appear  early  in  Spring,  but  do  not 
produce  Seeds  here. 

The  7 ih  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Montpelier,  this 
rifes  with  a  lhrubby  Stalk,  about  two  Feet  high,  dividing 
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into  many  fmaller  Branches,  which  are  clofely  garnifhed 
with  narrow  Spear-fliaped  Leaves  ending  in  acute  Points, 
thefe  grow  eredb,  the  Ends  of  the  Branches  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  Panicles  of  Flowers,  which  are  much  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  Mezereon,  having  fwelling  'Pubes, 
which  are  contra&ed  at  the  Mouth.  Thefe  appear  in 
June ,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  here. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  this  Shrub  rifes  to  the  Height  of  5  or  6  Feet,  di¬ 
viding  upward  into  feveral  Branches  which  grow  crc£t, 
and  are  covered  with  a  white  Bark,  thefe  are  very  clofely 
garnifhed  with  fmall  narrow  Leaves,  which  come  our  on 
every  Side  of  the  Branches  without  Order,  fpreading 
open,  the  Tops  are  terminated  by  woolly  Heads,  out  of 
which  the  Flowers  come  in  fmall  Cluders ;  they  are 
white,  having  oblong  Tubes,  divided  into  4  obtufe  Seg¬ 
ments  at  the  Mouth,  which  fpread  open.  Thefe  Plants 
do  not  produce  Seeds  in  Europe. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  Iflands  in  the 
Wejl-Indies ,  it  was  fent  me  from  Antigua.  This  Shrub 
rifes  to  the  Height  of  4  or  5  Feet,  with  a  woody  Stalk, 
covered  with  a  rugged  Bark  of  an  Afn  C  >lour  ;  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Branches  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves 
about  the  Size,  and  the  fame  Form  as  thofe  of  Rofe- 
mary;  between  the  Leaves,  the  Flowers  come  out  in 
fmall  Bunches  upon  Foot  Stalks  an  Inch  long  ;  they 
have  fhort  Tubes,  cut  into  4  Parts  at  the  Top,  and  are 
white  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round  Berries  of  a 
brown  Colour  when  they  are  ripe. 

The  3d,  4th  and  7th  Sorts  are  tolerable  hardy,  fo 
will  live  through  the  Winters  in  England  in  the  open  Air, 
provided  they  are  in  a  dry  Soil  and  warm  Situation.  The 
5  th  and  6th  Sorts  are  as  hardy  as  the  common  Mezereon, 
fo  are  not  in  Danger  of  being  hurt  by  Froft  in  England , 
but  they  are  all  very  difficult  to  keep  in  Gardens,  be- 
caufe  neither  of  them  will  bear^tp  be  tranfplanted.  I 
have  feveral  Times  raifed  the  Plants  from  Seeds,  which 
have  fucceeded  well  in  the  Places  where  they  were 
fown,  but  whenever  they  were  removed,  they  certainly 
died  though  performed  at  different  Seafons,  and  with 
the  greatefl:  Care,  and  the  fame  has  happened  to  every 
other  Perfon  who  has  raifed  any  of  thefe  Plants ;  and 
fome  of  my  Correfpondents  have  allured  me,  they  have 
frequently  attempted  to  remove  thefe  Plants  from  their 
natural  Places  of  Growth,  into  their  Gardens,  and  have 
chofen  Plants  of  all  Sizes  from  the  youngs  ft  Seedlings  to 
the  oldeft  Plants,  yet  have  never  fucceeded  in  i r,  though 
they  have  ufed  their  utmoft  Care,  and  have  performed 
it  at  different  Seafons.  Therefore  thofe  who  are  defirous 
to  have  thefe  Plants  in  their  Gardens,  muff  procure 
the  Seeds  from  the  Countries  where  they  naturally  grow,, 
and  when  they  arrive,  they  fhould  be  immediately  fown 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  which  for  the  3d, 
4th,  and  7th  Sorts,  fhould  be  on  a  very  warm  dry 
Border,  where,  if  there  is  a  Foundation  of  Lime  Rub- 
bifli  or  Chalk,  under  the  upper  Surface  of  the  Ground, 
the  Plants  will  thrive  better  and  continue  much  longer, 
than  in  better  Ground  ;  all  the  Culture  they  require,  is 
to  keep  the  Place  clean  from  Weeds,  for  the  lefs  the 
Ground  is  ftirred  near  their  Roots,  the  better  the  Plants 
will  thrive  ;  for  they  naturally  grow  on  poor  fliallow 
Land,  and  out  of  Crevices  in  Rocks  fo  the  nearer  the 
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Soil  approaches  to  this,  the  more  likely  the  Plants  will 
be  to  fucceed. 

The  5th  and  6th  Sorts  may  have  a  cooler  Situation  ; 
if  thefe  are  fown  where  they  may  only  have  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Sun,  they  will  thrive  better  than  in  a  warmer  Situa¬ 
tion,  and  the  Ground  near  the  Roots  fhould  not  be 
diflurbed,  therefore  in  the  Choice  of  the  Situation, 
take  care  not  to  fow  them  near  other  Plants,  which 
may  require  transplanting,  or  to  have  the  Ground  dug 
and  loofened.  The  Seeds  of  thefe  coming  from  diflant 
Counties,  rarely  arrive  here  Time  enough  to  fow  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  fo  that  when  they  are  Town  in  Spring,  the  Plants 
do  not  appear  till  the  lucceeding  Spring ;  and  I  have 
iometimes  had  the  Seeds  remain  till  the  fecond  Spring  in 
the  Ground,  before  the  Plants  have  appeared,  but  as 
this  may  be  too  long  for  many  People  to  leave  the 
Ground  undiflurbed,  they  had  better  put  the  Seeds  into 
fmall  Pots  of  Earth,  and  bury  them  in  the  Ground  the 
firfl  Summer,  and  in  Autumn  take’,  them  up,  and  fow 
them  where  they  are  to  fland ;  by  this  Method  the  Seeds 
will  be  prepared  to  vegetate  the  following  Spring. 

The  5th  Sort  is  a  beautiful  fweet  Shrub,  fo  deferves 
a  Place  in  Gardens,  as  much  as  any  of  thofe  we  cultivate 
for  Ornament.  The  I  ft  and  2d  Sorts  are  fometirries  ufed 
in  Medicine  as  before  obferved,  but  being  of  a  very  cau- 
ftick  Nature,  are  feldom  preferibed,  but  if  proper  Trials 
were  made  with  Caution,  it  is  not  doubted  but  they  may 
be  found  very  efficacious  in  many  ftubborn  Diforders  ; 
for  fome  very  ignorant  Quacks  have  performed  great 
Cures  with  thefe  Plants.  •  The  7th  Sort  produces  the 
Gratia  nitida  of  the  Shops. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  fo  will  not  live  abroad  in  Winter  in  Engl  and, -but 
requires  a  good  Green- houfe  to  preferve  it.  This  Plant 
is  very  difficult  to  keep  or  propagate  in  Gardens. 

The  9th  Sort  will  not  thrive  in  England ,  unlefs  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Bark  Stove,  this  will  not  bear  tranfplant- 
ing,  for  I  raifed  feveral  from  Seeds  which  throve  pretty 
well  while  they  continued  in  the  Pot  where  they  were 
fown,  but  when  tranfplanted,  they  all  decayed. 

DATISCA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1003.  Cannabina, 
Tourn.  Cor.  52.  Baffard  Hemp. 

The  Characters  are. 

They  are  male l  and  female  in  different  Plants ,  the  male 
Flowers  have  an  Empalement  compofed  of  5  narrow  acute 
Leaves  ;  tbefe  have  no  Petals ,  and  fcarce  any  viftble  Sta¬ 
mina ,  but  have  10  Summits  which  are  much  longer  than  the 
Empalement.  The  female  Flowers  have  no  Petals,  but  the 
Empalements  are  the  fame  as  the  male ,  having  an  oblong 
pervious  Gertnen  fupporting  3  Styles,  crowned  by  ftngle 
Stigmas  ;  the  Empalement  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  tri¬ 
angular  Capful?,  opening  with  3  Valves,  having  one  Cell 
filled  with  fmall  Seeds  adhering  to  the  3  Sides  of  the  Capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Datisca  caule  lavi.  Lin.  Sp..  PI.  1037.  Datifca 
with  a  fmooth  Stalk.  This  is  the  Cannabina  Cretica 
forifera  & fruClifera.  Tourn.  Cor.  52.  Baflard  Hemp 
of  Crete,  flowering  and  fruitful. 

2.  Datisca  caule  hirfuto.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1037. 
Datifca  with  a  rough  Stalk. 

The  id  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete,  and  other 
eaftern  Countries;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from 
which  arife  feveral  herbaceous  Stalks  near  4  Feet  high; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves  placed  alter¬ 


nately,  each  being  compofed  of  3  Pair  of  Lobes  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  odd  one ;  thefe  are  2  Inches  long  and 
half  an  Inch  broad,  ending  in  acute  Points,  they  are 
deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  of  a  light  green.  The 
Flowers  come  out  in  long  loofe  Spikes  from  the  Side 
of  the  Stalks  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  but  having 
no  Petals,  make  but  a  poor  Appearance.  The  Summits 
of  the  male  Flowers  being  pretty  long,  and  of  a  bright 
yellow  Colour,  are  the  only  viflble  Parts  of  the  Flow¬ 
ers  at  any  Diftance. 

The  Flowers  on  the  female  Plants  are  fucceeded  by 
oblong,  three  cornered  Capfules  filled  with  fmall  Seeds, 
which  adhere  to  the  3  Valves.  The  Plants  flower  in 
June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September.  The  Stalks  de¬ 
cay  in  Autumn  and  new  arife  in  Spring. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots 
in  Autumn,  when  the  Stalks  decay  (which  is  the  befl 
Time  to  tranfplant  them)  but  they  mull  not  be  parted 
too  fmall;  they  may  be  planted  in  any  open  Beds, 
not  under  the  Drip  of  Trees,  and  will  require  no  other 
Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  but  thefe  fhould 
be  taken  from  fuch  Plants  as  grew  near  male  Plants, 
otherwife  they  will  not  fucceed  ;  and  if  tlie  Seeds  are 
not  fown  in  Autumn,  they  feldom  grow  the  firft  Year. 
The  feedling  Plants  when  they  rife,  require  no  Care 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds  till  Autumn,  when 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  grow. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Canada,  and  other 
Parts  of  North  America.  This  differs  from  the  former, 
in  having  hairy  Stalks,  which  grow  taller  the  Leaves 
are  larger,  and  do  not  fland  fo  near  each  other  on  the 
Stalks.  It  is  equally  hardy  with  the  jft  Sort,  and  may 
be  propagated  in  the  fame  Manner,  but  fhould  have  a 
more  fhady  Situation,  and  a  moiller  Soil. 

DATURA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  218.  Stramonium.  Tourn. 
Inf.  R.  H.  11 8.  Thorn  Apple. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  is  of  one  Petal  which  is  Funnel- fbaped7.  hav¬ 
ing  a  long  cylindrical  Tube,  fpreading  open  at  the  Topy. 
which  in  fome  Species  is  pentangular,  each  Angle  being 
pointed ;  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent,  fwell- 
ing  in  the  Middle,  5  cornered,  and  tubulous  ;  the  Flower 
hath  5  Stamina,  as  long  as  the  Empalement,  terminated  by 
oblong  comprefed  Summits  ;  it  bath  an  oval  Gertnen  fup¬ 
porting  an  upright  Style ,  crowned  by  a  thick  obtufe  Stig¬ 
ma.  The  Gcrmen  becomes  an  oval  Capfule  divided  into  4 
Cells  by  a  crofs  intermediate  Partition ,  which  are  filled 
with  Kidney  f taped  Seeds  adhering  to  the  Partition . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Datura  fruAu  rot  undo  credo  pericarpio  fpitiofo. 
Datura  with  a  round  eredt  Fruit  having  a  prickly  Cover. 
This  is  the  Stramonium  fruAu  fpinofo  rotundo,  fore  albo 
fimplici.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  118.  Thorn  Apple  with,  a 
round  prickly  Fruit,  and  a  Angle  white  Flower. 

2.  Datura  fruCiu  oveli  ereCto ,  pericarpio  fpinofo. 
Datura  with  an  oval  eredt  Fruit  and  a  prickly  Cover. 
This  is  the  Stramonium  fruAu  Jpinofo  oblongo,  flore  violacea. 
Tourn.  Inf .  R.  H.  119.  Thorn  Apple  with  an  oblong 
prickly  Fruit,  and  a  Violet  coloured  Flower. 

3.  Datura  caule  tomentofo,  calycibus  bifdis  cyVtndricu , 
floribus  decangularibus,  fruCiibus  ratundis  nutantiHis.  Da¬ 
tura  with  a  woolly  Stalky  a  cylindrical  bifid  Empalement, 
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a  ten  cornered  Flower,  and  round  nodding  Fruit,  Stra¬ 
monium  folio  by  o fey  ami,  fore  toto  Candida,  fruclu  propen- 
dente  rotunda,  fpinis  inoxiis  ornato.  Boerh.  Thorn  Apple 
with  a  Henbane  Leaf,  a  Flower  wholly  white,  and  a 
round  hanging  Fruit  fet  with  harm  lei's  Prickles. 

4.  Datura  fruflu  rotunda  nut  ante,  pericarpio  fpinojo, 
fpinis  robufioribus.  Datura  with  a  round  nodding  Fruit, 
having  a  prickly  Cover,  and  very  ftrong  Spines.  This  is 
the  Stramonium  ferox.  Bocc.  50.  Rough  Thorn  Apple.  . 

5.  Datura  Jrublu  oblongo  ereflo,  pericarpio  fpinofo. 
Datura  with  an  oblong  ere£t  Fruit  having  a  prickly  Co¬ 
ver.  Stramonium  fruclu  oblongo  fpinofo  flore  albo.  Tourn. 
Thorn  Apple  with  an  oblong  prickly  Fruit  and  a  white 
Flower  commonly  called  American  Thorn  Apple. 

6.  Datura  fruflu  rotunda  nut  ante,  pericarpio  carnofo 
tuberculofo.  Datura  with  a  round  nodding  Fruit,  having  a 
flefhy  Cover  full  of  Tubercles.  This  is  the  Stramonium 
JEgyptiacum  fore  plena,  intus  albo ,  foris  violaceo.  ‘ Tourn . 
Egyptian  Thorn  Apple  with  a  double  Flower,  white  on 
the  Infide  and  Violet  coloured  on  the  Ouifide. 

7.  Datura  pericarpiis  inermibus  nutantibus,  caule  ar- 
boreo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  17 q.  Datura  with  a  nodding  Fruit 
having  an  unarmed  Cover,  and  a  Tree-like  Stalk.  This 
is  the  Stramonicides  arhoreum,  oblongo  &  integro  folio, 
fruflu  leevi ,  vulg'o.  Flori  pondio.  Tree  Thorn  Apple  with 
an  entire  Leaf  and  a  fmooth  Fruit,  commonly  called 
Hanging  Flower  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  Sorts  here  enumerated  are  undoubted  diftindt 
Species,  notwithftanding  fome  late  Writers  have  fup- 
pofed  Part  of  them  to  be  only  feminal  Variations ;  for  I 
have  cultivated  them  above 30  Years, during whichTime, 
I  have  never  obferved  either  of  them  to  vary  from  one 
•Sort  to  another;  all  the  Difference  which  any  of  them 
have  ever  fhewn,  has  been  in  the  double  Flowers  be¬ 
coming  Single,  therefore  I  have  omitted  thefe  and  have 
only  mentioned  one  with  double  Flowers,  which  fomc- 
times  changes  to  Single,  at  other  Times  they  are  with 
double  and  treble  Tubes,  ftretched  out  beyond  each  other 
like  the  Primrofes  called  Hofe  in  Hofe.  Therefore  thefe 
Varieties  fhould  be  only  conSidered  as  one  diftincl  Sort. 
There  is  alfo  a  double  Flower  of  the  3d  Sort,  which  is 
much  efteemed  by  the  Curious,  but  this  frequently  de¬ 
generates  to  have  Single  Flowers,  fo  is  not  to  be  mention¬ 
ed  as  a  diftindt  Species.  I  alfo  raifed  another  Sort  from 
Seeds,  which  the  late  Dr.  Houfloun  fent  me  from  La 
Pera  Cruz,  which  approached  near  to  the  3d  Sort,  but 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Tube  was  of  a  Violet  Colour,  the 
upper  was  a  pure  white, but  as  the  Plants  decayed  without 
producing  good  Seeds,  fo  I  had  not  Opportunity  enough, 
to  determine  if  it  was  a  diiiincit  Species. 

The  iff  Sort  here  enumerated,  is  the  moft  common 
Sort  of  Thorn  Apple,  and  was  probably  firft  introduced 
from  Italy  or  Spain  where  it  naturally  grows,  but  it  is 
now  become  fo  common  about  London,  and  other  great 
Towns  in  England ,  as  to  appear  like  a  native  Plant,  for 
there  are  few  Gardens  or  Dunghills,  without  this  Plant 
in  Summer,  though  it  is  only  near  fuch  Places,  where 
the  Plants  may  have  been  cultivated  firft  in  Gardens, 
and  wherever  any  of  thefe  Plants  are  permitted  to  feed, 
they  will  furnifh  a  Supply  of  Plants  for  fome  Years,  as 
they  produce  a  vaft  Quantity  of. Seeds,  fome  of.  which 
will'Mie  Years  in  the  Ground,  and  when  turned  up  to 
the  Air  will  vegetate. 

This  Sort  feldom  grows  much  more  than  2  Feet  high, 


dividing  into  many  (Long  irregular  Branches  which  are 
hollow;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  large  fmooth  Leaves 
divided  into  irregular  Angles,  and  emit  a  foetid  Odour. 
The  Flowers  come  out  firft  from  the  Divifions  of  the 
Branches,  and  afterward  near  the  Extremities ;  they 
have  long  fwelling  Tubes,  which  are  dilated  at  the  Top 
into  large  pentagonal  Brims,  each  Angle  ending  in  a  long 
Point  or  Ligula;  thefe  hand  in  long  green  five  cornered 
Empalements,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  roundilh  Seed 
VefTels,  covered  with  thick  Thorns,  divided  by  4  Fur¬ 
rows,  to  which  adhere  the  Partitions,  which  feparate 
the  4  Cells,  filled  with  black  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds.  It 
flowers  in  July,  Auguf  and  September,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn,  which  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  will  fill 
the  Ground  with  Plants  the  following  Years.  There  was 
formerly  a  cooling  Ointment  made  with  the  Leaves  of 
this  Plant  and  Hogs  Lard,  which  was  greatly  efteemed 
for  Burns  and  Scalds. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moft  Parts  of  America  ; 
I  have  frequently  received  the  Seeds  from  the  Iflands  in 
the  Wef  -Indies,  alfo  from  the  Northern  Parts  of  Ameri¬ 
ca.  This  rifes  with  a  purple  ftrong  Stalk,  to  the  Height 
of  4  or  5  Feet,  dividing  into  many  ftrong  Branches,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  Leaves  fhaped  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the 
former  Sort,  but  larger,  and  have  a  greater  Number  of 
Angles  and  Lacinise  on  their  Edges ;  the  Flowers  have 
longer  Tubes,  and  are  of  a  purple  Colour;  the  Fruit  is 
alfo  much  longer,  and  thefe  Differences  are  permanent. 
This  is  equally  hardy  with  the  former,  and  if  the  Seeds 
are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  become  trouble- 
fome  Weeds. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  a  ftrong  woolly  Stem,  which  rifes 
3  Feet  high,  and  divides  into  many  Branches ;  thefe  are 
.woolly,  as  are  alfo  the  Leaves  and  Empalement  of  the 
Flower  ;  the  Leaves  are  almoft  entire,  having  only  2  or 

3  flight  Indentures  on  their  Edges ;  the  Flowers  have 
very  long  Tubes,  which  extend  beyond  the  bifid  Em¬ 
palement,  then  they  fpread  out  very  broad,  where  the 
Brim  is  divided  into  10  obtufe  Angles ;  they  are  of  a 
pure  white  above,  but  the  Tubes  have  a  Tindhire  of 
green  within.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh Fruit, clofe- 
ly  covered  with  long  foft  Thorns,  they  are  divided  into 

4  Cells  as  the  other,  but  the  .Seeds  of  this  are  of  a 
light  brown  Colour  when  ripe.  . 

This  Plant  is  not  fo  hardy  as  the  others,  fo  the  Seeds 
rauft  be  fown  on  a  gentle  hot  Bed  in  Spring,  and  the 
Plants  afterward  treated  as  the  Marvel  of  Peru  and  other 
hardier  Kinds  of  annuals,  and  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
the  full  Ground  the  latter  End  of  May.  They  will  flow¬ 
er  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  will  ripen. in  Autumn. 

The  4th  Sort  is  of  humbler  Growth,  feldom  rifing 
more  than  a  Foot  and  Half  high,  fpreading  out  into 
many  Branches,  garnifhed  with  Leaves  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  the  firft  Sort  but  fmaller,  and  ftand  on  longer 
Foot  Stalks ;  the  Flowers  are  like  the  firft  Sort,  but 
fmaller;  the  Fruit  is  round,, and  armed  over  with  very 
ftrong  fharp  Thorns.-  The  Seeds  are  black  when  ripe. 

This  Sort  is  too  tender  to  be  fown  in  the  full  Ground 
in  England,  fo  the  Plants  fhould  be  raifed  on  a  hot  Bed, 
and  afterward  tranfplanted  into  Borders  as  the  third. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ; 
this  relembles  the  firft  Sort  while  young,  but  afterward 
greatly  differs  from  it;  the  Stalks  of  this  rife  4  or  5 
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"Feet  high,  are  very  fmooth,  of  a  light  lucid  green,  as 
are  alfo  the  Leaves ;  the  Flowers  are  longer,  and  have 
a  greater  Refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  2d  Sort.  Thefe 
Differences  have  always  continued  for  above  30  Years, 
where  it  had  been  carefully  cultivated.  It  is  equally 
hardy  with  the  firft,  fo  will  propagate  itfelf  in  Plenty, 
where  it  remains  to  ripen  Seeds. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt,  and  India  ; 
this  rifes  with  a  fine  polifhed  purple  Stalk,  4  Feet  high, 
dividing  into  feveral  Branches,  garnifhed  with  large, 
fniooth,  finuated  Leaves,  (landing  on  pretty  long  Foot 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Divifions  of 
the  Branches;  thefe  have  large  fwelling  Tubes,  which 
expand  very  broad  at  Top,  their  Brims  being  divided 
into  10  Angles,  each  ending  with  a  long  (lender  Point. 
The  Flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  purple  on  their  Outfide, 
and  a  fattiny  white  within,  fome  of  thefe  are  Tingle, 
others  have  2  or  3  Flowers  (landing  one  within  another, 
and  fome  are  double,  having  4  or  5  Petals  within  each 
other  of  equal  Length,  fo  as  to  appear  a  full  Flower  at 
the  Brim  ;  they  have  an  agreeable  Odour  at  firll,  but  if 
long  fmelt  to,  become  lefs  agreeable,  and  are  narcotick. 
If  thefe  Plants  are  brought  forward  on  a  hot  Bed  in 
Spring,  and  in  June  planted  out  on  a  warm  Border  of 
rich  Earth,  they  will  flower  very  finely  in  July  and  Au- 
gtifl,  but  unlefs  they  are  covered  with  Glafl'es,  the  Seeds 
feldom  ripen  well  in  England.  The  Fruit  is  round,  and 
grows  nodding  downward  ;  the  Seed  Veflel  is  thick  and 
flefliy,  as  are  alfo  the  intermediate  Partitions  which  di¬ 
vide  the  Cells.  The  Outfide  of  the  Fruit  is  covered  with 
blunt  Protuberances,  and  the  Seeds  are  of  a  bright 
brown  Colour  when  ripe. 

The  7  th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz ,  where 
it  grows  naturally  ;  this  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk  to  the 
Height  of  12  or  14  Feet,  dividing  into  feveral  Branches, 
garniftied  with  oblique  Leaves,  6  Inches  long  and2  and 
a  Half  broad  in  their  broadeft  Part,  growing  narrower 
at  each  End  ;  they  are  oblique  to  the  Foot  Stalk,  which 
Hands  nearer  to  one  Side  than  the  other ;  they  are 
downy,  and  (land  on  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
come  out  at  the  Divifion  of  the  Branches ;  thefe  have 
a  loofe  tubular  Empalement,  near  4  Inches  long,  which 
opens  at  the  Top  on  one  Side  like  a  Spatha,  or  Sheath, 
within  the  Empalement;  the  Tube  of  the  Flower  is 
narrow,  but  immediately  above  it  fwells  very  large  for 
near  6  Inches  in  Length,  then  fpreads  open  at  the  Brim, 
where  it  is  divided  into  5  Angles,  which  terminate  in 
very  long  Points ;  they  are  white,  with  fome  longitudi¬ 
nal  Stripes,  of  a  pale  yellow  on  their  Outfide  ;  th«fe 
are  fucceeded  by  round  frnooth  Capfules, ’filled  with  Kid- 
ney-fhaped  Seeds. 

This  Tree  is  one  of  the  greateft  Ornaments  to  the 
Gardens  in  Chili,  where  the  Inhabitants  propagate  it  with 
great  Care ;  when  the  Flowers  are  fully  blown,  they 
make  a  fine  Appearance,  and  a  Angle  Tree  will  per¬ 
fume  the  Air  of  a  large  Garden. 

This  Plant  is  tender,  fo  requires  to  be  kept  in  a  Stove 
in  England ;  the  Seeds  of  this  mull  be  procured  from  the 
Places  where  the  Trees  grow  naturally;  they  fhould  be 
perfectly  ripe  when  gathered,  and  carefully  put  up,  that 
the  Vermin  cannot  get  to  them  to  deflroy  them.  Mod 
of  the  Seeds  fent  me,  were  devoured  in  their  Paflage  by 
Infers,  fo  but  few  Plants  were  raifed;  there  were  2  or 
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3  raifed  in  the  Gardens  of  the  late  Lord  Petre ,  and  2 
in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  one  of  which  came  fo  far  as  to 
flower,  but  periflied  without  producing  Seeds,  fo  that  at 
prefent  I  believe  there  are  not  any  of  the  Plants  in 

England. 

DAUCUS.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  29 6.  Tourn.  The  Carrot. 

The  Chambers  are. 

It  hath  an  umbelliferous  Flower ,  the  principal  Umbel  is 
compofed  of  a  great  Number  of  fmall  ones , called  Rays,  which 
are  jhort ,  and  in  Clujlers.  I  he  Involucrum  of  the  principal 
Umbel  is  compofed  of  many  narrow  Leaves ,  having  winged 
Points  ;  thefe  are  fcarce  fo  long  as  the  Umbel ;  thofe  of  the 
Rays  are  for  ter  and  ftmple.  The  Flowers  have  5  Heart- 
foaped  Petals ,  which  turn  inward ;  thofe  which  compoje 
the  Rays  are  unequal  in  Size ,  but  thofe  ej  the  Difk  are  near¬ 
ly  Jo  ;  thefe  have  each  5  hairy  Stamina,  terminated  by 
routtdijb  Summits.  The  Germen  fits  under  the  Flower ,  fup- 
par  ting  two  reflexed  Styles ,  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas. 
The  Germen  becomes  a  fmall  roundifh  friated  Fruit ,  di¬ 
viding  in  two  Parts ,  each  having  a  flngle  Seed ,  oonvex 
and  furrowed  on  one  Side ,  and  plain  on  the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Daucus  feminibus  hifpidis,  radice  tenuiore  fervido. 
Carrot  with  a  prickly  Seed,  and  a  (lender  hot  Root.  The 
Daucus  vulgaris.  Clnf.  Common  wild  Carrot. 

2.  Daucus  feminibus  hifpidis,  radice  carnofo  efculento. 
Carrot  with  a  prickly  Seed,  and  a  flefliy  eatable  Root. 
This  is  the  Daucus  fativus,  radice  aurantii  colon's.  Tourn. 
Manured  Carrot,  commonly  called  Orange  Carrot. 

3.  Daucus  radii s  involucri  plants ,  laciniis  recurvis. 
Prod.  Leyd.  97.  Carrot  with  plain  Rays  to  the  Involu- 
crum  and  recurved  Jags.  This  is  the  Daucus  mariti- 
mus  lucidus.  Tourn.  Shining  martime  Carrot. 

4.  Daucus  caule  hifpido,fegmentis  foliorum  latioribus. 
Carrot  with  a  prickly  Stalk,  and  broader  Segments  to 
the  Leaves.  This  is  the  Paflinaca  Oenantbes  folio.  Bocc. 
Rar.  PI.  75.  Parfnep  with  a  Water  Dropwort  Leaf. 

5.  Daucus  radiis  involucri  pinnatifidis  ,umbel\is  duplo 
longioribus,  foliolis  acutis .  Carrot  with  Wing-pointed 
Rays  to-  the  Involucrum,  which  are  twice  the  Length  of 
the  Umbel, and  acute  Leaves.  Daucus  tenuifolius  Creticus , 
radiis  umbellce  longioribus.  Tourn.  Narrow  leaved  Carrot 
of  Crete,  with  Rays  longer  than  the  Umbel. 

6.  Daucus  radiis  involucri  pinnatifidis  foliis  radicali- 
bus  incifo  obtufls,  caulinis  acutioribus.  Carrot  with  Wing- 
pointed  Rays  to  the  Involucrum,  lower  Leaves  cut  into 
obtufe  Segments,  and  thofe  on  the  Stalks  very  acute. 
This  is  the  Daucus  maritimus  annuus,  foliis  petrofelini  la¬ 
tioribus  Lf  incifts.  Tilli.  Hort.  Pifi  Annual  Sea  Carrot 
with  broad  Parfley  Leaves,  cut  into  acute  Segments. 

7.  Daucus  feminibus  nudis.  Hort.  Cliff.  89.  Carrot 
having  naked  Seeds.  This  is  the  Gingidium  umbella  ob- 
longa.  C.  B.  P.  i^r.  Gingidium  with  an  oblong  Umbel. 

The  r  ft  Sort  is  the  common  wild  Carrot,  which  grows 
by  the  Side  of  Fields,  and  in  Failure  Grounds  in 
many  Parts  of  England .  The  Plants  of  this  Sort  do  not 
differ  greatly  in  Appearance  from  the  Garden  Carrot, 
which  has  led  fome  Perfons  into  an  Opinion  of  their  be¬ 
ing  the  fame,  but  thofe  who  have  attempted  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  wild  Sort,  are  fully  convinced  of  their  being 
diftindl  Plants.  I  have  tried  to  cultivate  the  wild  Sort 
for  many  Years,  but  could  never  get  the  Seeds  which 
were  fown  in  the  Spring  to  grow,  upon  which  I  fowed 
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the  Seeds  in  Autumn,  Part  of  which  have  come  up  well ; 
thefe  Plants  I  cultivated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Gar¬ 
den  Carrot,  but  could  not  improve  the  Roots  in  the 
leaft,  for  they  continued  to  be  fmall,  fticky,  and  of  a  hot 
biting  Tafte ;  and  this  has  been  always  the  Cafe,  when¬ 
ever  the  Plants  have  been  fown  ;  therefore  there  can  be 
no  Doubt  of  their  being  different  Plants.  The  Seeds  of 
this  Sort  are  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  efteemed  good  to 
bring  away  Gravel ;  it  is  an  excellent  Diuretic,  but  in- 
ftead  of  thefe  Seeds,  the  Shops  are  ufually  fupplied  with 
old  Seeds  of  the  Garden  Carrot,  when  they  have  loft 
their  vegetative  Quality,  then  the  Seedfmen  fell  them  to 
the  Druggifts  for  medicinal  Ufe,  but  certainly  all  Seeds 
which  are  too  old  to  grow,  can  have  but  little  Virtue 
remaining  in  them. 

There  are  feveral  Varieties  of  the  Garden  Carrots, 
which  differ,  in  the  Colour  of  their  Roots,  and  thefe  Va¬ 
riations  may  be  continued,  where  there  is  proper  Care 
taken  to  mix  the  different  Sorts  together  in  the  fame 
'Garden  ;  but  the  Orange  Carrot  is  generally  efteemed 
in  London ,  where  the  yellow  and  the  white  Carrots  are 
feldom  cultivated. 

The  dark  red,  or  purple  Carrot,- 1  take  to  be  a  dif- 
tindl  Sort,  but  as  it  is  much  tenderer,  I  have  not  had  an 
Opportunity  of  feeing  it  in  Flower,  for  the  Roots  were 
all  deftroyed  by  the  firft  Froftsin  Autumn.  The  Seeds 
of  this  Sort  were  fent  from  Aleppo which  fuccecdtd 
very  well,  the  Roots  were  not  fo  large  as  thole  of  the 
other  Sorts  of  Carrots,  and  were  of  a  purple  Colour, 
very  like  that  of  a  deep  coloured  Radifh,  they  were  very 
tender  and  fweet,  the  Leaves  were  finer  cut  than  thofe  of 
the  common  Carrot,  and  lefs  hairy. 

The  2d  Sort  is  commonly  cultivated  in  Gardens  for 
the  Kitchen  ;  and  the  different  Varieties  of  it  are,  in  fome 
Places,  efteemed,  though  in  London  the  Orange  Carrot  is 
preferred  to  all  the  other. 

They  are  propagated  at  2  or  3  different  Seafons,  or 
fometimes  oftener,  where  People  are  fond  of  young  Car¬ 
rots,  whenever  they  can  be  procured.  The  firft  Seafon 
for  lowing  the  Seeds  is  foon  after  Cbri'ftmas,  if  the  Wea¬ 
ther  is  open,  which  fhould  be  in  warm*  Borders,  near 
Walls,  Pales,  or  Fledges,  but  they  fhould  not  be  fown  im¬ 
mediately  clofe  thereto  ;  but  a  Border  of  Lettuce,  or 
other  young  Sallad  Herbs,  of  about  a  Foot  v  ide,  fhould 
be  next  the  Wall,  (Ac.  for  if  the  Carrots  were  fown 
clofe  to  the  Wall,  they  would  draw  up  -  weak,  without 
m  k  ing  any  tolerable  Roots. 

Thefe  delight  in  a  warm  light  Tandy  Soil,  which 
fhould  be  dug  pretty  deep,  that  the  Roots  may  the  bet¬ 
ter  run  down;  for  if  they  meet  with  any  ObftruTion, 
they  are  very  apt  to  grow  forked,  and  flioot  out  lateral 
Roots,  efpecially  where  the  Ground  is  too  much  dung¬ 
ed  the  fame  Year  that  the  Seeds  are  fown,  which  will 
alfo  occafion  their  being  Worm-eaten;  it  is  therefore 
the  better  Method  to  dung  the  Ground  for  Carrots,  the 
Year  before  they  are  fown,  that  it  may  be  confumed, 
and  mixed  with  the  Earth  ;  but  in  fuch  Places  where 
there  has  not  been  Ground  fo  prepared  the  Year  be¬ 
fore,  and  there  may  be  a  NecefTity  for  dunging  it  the 
fame  Year  the  Carrots  are  fown  ;  the  Dung  fhould  be 
well  jotted,  and  thinly  fpread  over  the  Ground,  and  in 
Digging  it  into  the  Ground,  great  Care  fhould  be  taken 
to  difperfe  it  equally,  and  not  to  bury  it  in  Heaps,  for 


that  will  flop  the  Roots  of  the  Carrots  in  their  down¬ 
right  Growth,  and  caufe  them  to  be  fhort  and  forky. 
Where  the  Ground  is  inclinable  to  bind,  there  cannot 
be  too  much  Care  taken  to  break  and  divide  the  Parts ; 
therefore  in  digging  the  Land  for  Carrots,  there  fhould 
never  be  large  Spits  taken,  but  they  muft  be  very  thin, 
and  the  Clods  well  broken ;  which,  if  not  attended  to 
by  the  Mafter,  is  feldom  properly  performed  by  Work¬ 
men,  who  are  too  apt  to  hurry  over  their  Work,  if  they 
-  are  not  well  obferved. 

The  Ground  when  dug  flionld  be  laid  level  and  even, 
otherwife  when  the  Seeds  are  fown  and  the  Earth  raked 
over.  Part  of  them  will  be  buried  too  deep,  and  others 
in  Danger  of  being  drawn  into  Heaps ;  fo  the  Plants 
will  come  up  in  Bunches,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Ground 
be  naked,  which  fhould  be  carefully  avoided. 

Thefe  Seeds  having  a  great  Quantity  of  fmall  forked 
Hairs  on  their  Borders,  by  which  they  clofely  adhere, 
are  difficult  tofow  even,  fo  as  not  to  come  up  in  Patches  ; 
you  fhould  therefore  rub  it  well  through  both  Hands,  to 
feparate  the  Seed  before  it  is  fown ;  then  you  fhould 
choofe  a  calm  Day  to  fow  it,  for  if  the  Wind  blows,  it 
wiil  be  impofiible  to  fow  it  equal ;  for  the  Seeds  being 
very  light,  will  be  blown  into  Heaps.  When  the  Seed 
is  fown,  tread  the  Ground  clofe  with  your  Feet,  to 
bury  the  Seed,  and  then  rake  it  level. 

When  the  Plants  are  come  up  and  have  got  4  Leaves,, 
hoe  the  Ground  with  a  fmall  Hoe  about  3  Inches  wide,, 
cutting  down  all  young  Weeds,  and  feparating  the  Plants 
to  4  Inches  Diftance  each  Way,  that  they  may  get 
Strength;  in  about  3  Weeks  or  a  Month  after,  when 
the  Weeds  begin  to  grow  again,  hoe  the  Ground  over 
a  fecond  Time,  in  which  you  fhould  be  careful  not  to 
leave  2  Carrots  clofe  to  each  other,  as  alfo  to  feparate 
them  to  a  greater  Diftance,  cutting  down  all  Weeds,  and 
flightly  ftirring  the  Surface  in  every  Place,  the  better  to 
prevent  young  Weeds  from  fpringing,  alfo  to  facilitate 
the  Growth  of  the  young  Carrots. 

In  about  3  Weeks  or  a  Month  after,  you  muft  hoe 
them  a  third  Time,  and  clear  the  Weeds  as  before  ; 
now  you  fhould  cut  out  the  Carrots  to  the  Diftance  they 
are  to  remain,  which  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  Size 
you  intend  to  have  them  grow :  If  they  are  to  be  drawn 
while  young,  5  or  6  Inches  afunder  will  be  fufticient 
but  if  they  are  to  grow  large,  they  fhould  be  left  8  or 
10  Inches  diftant  every  Way ;  you  muft  alfo  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds,  which,  if  fufFered  to  grow  among 
the  Carrots,  will  greatly  prejudice  them. 

The  2d  Seafon  for  lowing  thefe  Seeds  is  in  February , 
on  warm  Banks  near  the  Shelter  of  a  Wall,  Fale,  or 
Hedge  ;  but  thofe  intended  for  the  open  large  Quarters, 
fhould  not  be  fown  before  the  Beginning  of  March ,  nor 
fhould  you  fow  any  later  than  the  End  of  the  fame 
Month  ;  fer  thofe  which  are  fown  in  April  or  May  will 
run  up  to  Seed  before  their  Roots  have  any  Bulk,  efpe- 
eially  if  the  Weather  proves  hot  and  dry. 

In  July  you  may  fow  again,  for  an  autumnal  Crop ; 
and  at  the  End  of  Augujl  you  may  fow  fome  to  ftand 
the  Winter;  by  which  Method  you  will  have  Carrots 
in  March,  before  the  Spring  fowing  will  be  fit  to  draw; 
but  thefe  are  feldom  fo  well  tailed,  and  are  often  very 
tough  .and  fticky.  Flowever,  as  young  Carrots  are  ge¬ 
nerally  expelled  early  in  the  Spring,  mod  People  fow 
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fome  at  this  Seafon  ;  but  thefe  fhould  be  fown  on  warm 
Borders  and  dry  Land,  otherwife  they  are  feldom  good. 
If  the  Winter  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  it  will  be  proper 
to  cover  the  young  Carrots  withPeafe  Haulm,  the  Haulm 
of  Afparagus,  or  fome  fuch  light  Covering,  to  prevent 
the  Frofl  from  penetrating  the  Ground,  which  often 
deflroys  the  Carrots,  where  this  Care  is  wanting :  But 
if  in  very  hard  Winters  the  Carrots  ihould  be  all  deflroy- 
ed  which  were  fown  in  Autumn,  there  fhould  be  a  hot 
Bed  made  early  in  Spring  to  fow  fome,  which  will  befit 
for  Ufe  long  before  any  that  are  fown  in  the  full  Ground : 
Thefe  Beds  fhould  be  earthed  15  or  1 6  Inches  deep,  that 
the  Roots  may  have  a  proper  Depth  of  Soil  to  run 
down :  If  thefe  Beds  are  lined  with  hot  Dung  twice, 
at  Times  when  the  Heat  of  the  Beds  decline,  it  will 
greatly  forward  the  Growth  of  the  Carrots,  but  there 
Ihould  be  great  Care  taken  not  to  draw  the  Plants  up 
too  weak ;  thefe  may  be  allowed  to  grow  clofer  toge¬ 
ther,  than  thofe  fown  in  the  full  Groutd,  becaufe  they 
will  be  drawn  for  Ufe  very  young.  Many  People  mix 
feveral  other  Sorts  of  Seeds,  as  Leek,  Onion,  Parfnep, 
Radifh,  &c.  among  their  Carrots ;  and  others  plant 
Beans,  &c.  but,  in  my  Opinion,  neither  of  thefe  Me¬ 
thods  are  good  ;  for,  if  there  is  a  full  Crop  of  any  one 
of  thefe  Plants,  there  can  be  no  Room  for  any  Thing 
elfe  amongfl  them,  fo  that  what  is  got  by  the  one  is  loll 
by  another;  and  befides,  it  is  not  only  more  fightly,  but 
better,  for  the  Plants  of  each  Kind  to  be  fown  feparate  ; 
alfo  by  this  Means  your  Ground  will  be  clear,  when 
the  Crop  is  gone,  to  fow  or  plant  any  Thing  elfe  ;  but 
when  3  or  4  Kinds  are  mixed  together,  the  Ground  is 
feldom  at  Liberty  before  the  fucceeding  Spring :  Be¬ 
sides,  where  Beans,  or  any  other  tall-growing  Plants, 
are  planted  among  Carrots,  they  are  apt  to  make  them 
grow  more  in  Top  than  Root  ;  fo  that  they  will  not  be 
half  fo  large  as  if  fown  fingly,  without  any  other 
Plants  amongfl  them. 

The  Covetoufnefs  of  fome  Gardeners  will  not  per¬ 
mit  them  to  cut  out  their  Carrots  to  a  proper  Diflance 
when  they  hoe  them,  fo  that  by  leaving  them  clofe,  they 
draw  each  other  up  weak;  and  if  they  are  drawn 
while  young,  they  never  recover  their  Strength  after¬ 
ward  fo  perfectly,  as  to  grow  near  the  Size  of  thofe, 
which  are  properly  thinned  at  their  firfl  hoeing:  There¬ 
fore,  where  the  Carrots  are  defigned  to  have  large  Roots, 
they  mufl  never  Hand  too  clofe,  nor  fhould  they  have 
any  other  Crop  mixed  with  them. 

This  Root  has  been  long  cultivated  in  Gardens  for 
the  Table,  but  has  not  till  of  late  Years  been  cultivated 
in  the  Fields  for  Cattle,  nor  has  it  been  prattifed  as  yet, 
but  in  few  Parts  in  England ;  it  is  therefore  greatly  to  be 
wifhed,  that  the  Culture  of  it  was  extended  to  every  Part 
of  England,  where  the  Soil  is  proper  for  the  Purpofe; 
for  there  is  fcarce  any  Root  yet  known,  which  more 
deferves  it,  being  a  very  hearty  good  Food  for  moll 
Sorts  of  Animals.  One  Acre  of  Carrots,  if  well  planted, 
will  fatten  a  greater  Number  of  Sheep,  or  Bullocks, 
than  three  Acres  of  Turneps,  and  the  Klefh  of.  thefe 
Animals  will  be  firmer  and  better  failed.  Horfes  are 
extremely  fond  of  thefe  Roots,  and  for  Hogs  there  is  not 
any  better  Food.  I  have  alfo  known  thefe  Roots  culti¬ 
vated  for  feeding  Deer  in  Parks,  which  has  proved  of 
excellent  Ufe  in  hard  Winters,  when  there  has  been  a 
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Scarcity  of  other  Food ;  at  which  Times  great  Num 
bers  of  Deer  have  perifhed  for  Want ;  and  thofe  which 
have  efcaped,  have  been  fo  much  reduced,  as  not  to  re¬ 
cover  their  Flefh  the  following  Summer  ;  whereas  thofe 
fed  with  Carrots  have  been  kept  in  good  Condition  all 
the  Winter,  and  on  the  Growth  of  the  Grafs  in  Spring, 
have  been  fat  early  in  the  Seafon,  which  is  an  Advan¬ 
tage,  where  the  Grafs  is  generally  backward  in  its 
Growth. 

There  is  alfo  an  Advantage  in  the  Cultivation  of  this 
Root  beyond  that  of  the  Turnep,  becaufe  the  Crop  is 
not  fo  liable  to  fail  ;  for  as  the  Carrots  are  fown  in  the 
Spring,  the  Plants  generally  come  up  well ;  and  unlefs 
the  Months  of  June  and  July  prove  very  bad,  there  is  no 
Danger  of  the  Crop  fucceeding,  whereas  Turneps  are 
frequently  deflroyed  by  the  Flies  at  their  firfl  coming 
f  up;  and  in  dry  Autumns  they  are  attacked  by  Cater¬ 
pillars,  which  in  a  fhort  Time  devour  whole  Fields,  but 
Carrots  are  not  attacked  by  thefe  Vermin :  Therefore 
every  Farmer  who  has  a  Stock  of  Cattle  or  Sheep,  fhould 
always  have  a  Supply  of  thefe  Roots,  if  he  has  Land  pro¬ 
per  for  the  Purpofe,  which  mufl  be  light  and  of  a  proper 
Depth  to  admit  of  the  Roots  running  down. 

In  preparing  Land  for  Carrots,  if  it  has  not  been  in 
Tillage  before,  it  fhould  be  ploughed  early  in  Autumn, 
and  then  ploughed  acrofs  again  before  Winter,  laying  it 
up  in  high  Ridges  to  mellow  by  the  Frofl  ;  and  if  the 
Ground  is  poor,  there  fhould  be  fome  rotten  Dung  fpread 
over  it  in  Winter,  which  fhould  be  ploughed  in  about 
the  Beginning  of  February  ;  then  in  March ,  it  fhould  be 
ploughed  again  to  receive  the  Seeds ;  in  doing  which, 
fome  Farmers  ufe  two  Ploughs,  one  following  the  other 
in  the  fame  Furrow,  fo  that  the  Ground  is  loofened  a 
Foot  and  a  Half  deep:  Others  have  Men  with  Spades 
following  the  Plough  in  the  Furrows,  turning  up  a  Spit 
of  Earth  from  the  Bottom,  which  they  lay  upon  the 
Top,  leveling  it  fmooth  and  breaking  the  Clods ;  the 
latter  Method  is  attended  with  a  little  more  Expence, 
but  is  much  preferable  to  the  firfl ;  becaufe  in  this  Way 
the  Clods  are  more  broken,  and  the  Surface  is  laid  much 
evener. 

If  the  Land  has  been  in  Tillage  before,  it  will  require 
but  three  Ploughings  ;  the  firftjufl  before  Winter,  when 
it  fhould  be  laid  in  high  Ridges  for  the  Reafons  before 
given  ;  the  fecond  crofs  Ploughing  fhould  be  in  February , 
after  which,  if  it  is  well  harrowed  to  break  the  Clods, /it 
will  be  of  great  Service  ;  the  laft  Time  mufl  be  in  March 
to  receive  the  Seeds ;  this  fhould  be  performed,  in  the 
Manner  before  mentioned :  After  this  third  Ploughing, 
if  there  remain  great  Clods  of  Earth  unbroken,  it  will 
be  proper  to  harrow  it  well  before  the  Seeds  are  fown. 
One  Pound  and  a  Half  of  Seeds  will  be  fufficient  for  an 
Acre  of  Land,  but  as  they  are  apt  to  adhere  together, 
they  are  more  difficult  to  fow  even,  than  mofl  other 
Sorts;  therefore  fome  mix  a  Quantity  of  dry  Sand  with 
their  Seeds,  rubbing  them  well  together,  to  feparate 
them  from  each  other,  which  is  a  good  Method.  After 
the  Seeds  are  fown,  they  mufl  be  gently  harrowed  in  to! 
bury  them  ;  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  hoed  in  the  Manner  before  diredled. 

In  order  to  preferve  your  Carrots'for  Ufe  all  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  Spring,  you  fhould,  about  the  Beginning  <Sf  No- 
vember ,  when  the  green  Leaves  are  decayed,  dig  them 
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up,  and  lay  them  in  Sand  in  a  dry  Place,  where  the  Frofl 
cannot  come,  taking  them  out  from  Time  to  Time  as 
you  have  Occafion,  referving  fome  of  the  longed  and 
draited  Roots  for  Seed,  if  you  intend  to  fave  any ;  which 
Roots  fhould  be  planted  in  the  Middle  of  February ,  in 
a  light  Soil  about  a  Foot  afunder  each  Way,  obfer\yng 
to  keep  the  Ground  clear  from  Weeds;  and  about  the 
Middle  of  Auguf ,  when  you  find  the  Seed  is  ripe,  cut  it 
off,  and  carry  it  to  a  dry  Place,  where  it  fhould  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  Sun  and  Air  for  feveral  Days  to  dry  ;  then 
you  may  beat  out  the  Seeds,  and  put  it  up  in  Bags,  keep¬ 
ing  it  in  a  dry  Place  until  you  ufe  it.  This  Seed  is  fel- 
dom  edeemed  good  after  the  id  or  2d  Year  at  mod,  but 
new  Seed  is  always  preferred,  nor  will  it  grow  when 
more  than  two  Years  old. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Montpelier  ;  this 
hath  fmoother  Stalks  than  the  common  Carrot,  the  Seg¬ 
ments  of  the  Leaves  are  broader,  and  of  a  lucid  green ; 
the  Umbels  of  the  Flowers  are  larger,  and  not  fo  regu¬ 
lar.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  but  it  fucceeds  bed  when 
fown  in  Autumn. 

The  4th  Sort  is  of  lower  Growth  than  either  of  the 
former ;  the  Stalks  are  clofely  covered  with  fhort 
Prickles,  the  Segments  of  the  Leaves  broad  and  obtufe, 
the  Umbels  final!,  the  involucrum  longer  than  the  Um¬ 
bel,  and  the  Leaves  trifid  which  compofe  it. 

The  5th  Sort  rifes  with  a  (lender  rough  hairy  Stalk, 
upward  of  2  Feet  high  ;  the  Leaves  are  fhort,  and  have 
a  few  fmall  ones  which  are  thinly  placed,  and  cut  into 
acute  Segments ;  the  Umbels  are  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of 
the  common  Sort,  and  the  Involucrum  is  twice  the 
Length  of  the  Umbel ;  the  Leaves  which  compofe  it  are 
divided  into  5  or  7  Parts,  ending  in  acute  Points;  the 
Flowers  are  yellow. 

The  6th  Sort  hath  a  channelled  Stalk,  rifing  near  3 
Feet  high,  which  is  terminated  by  fmall  Umbels  of 
Flowers,  with  a  Wing-pointed  Involucrum  ;  the  lower 
Leaves  are  finely  cut  into  fmall  obtufe  Segments,  but 
thofe  upon  the  Stalks  are  cut  into  acute  Segments ;  thefe 
Leaves  are  as  finooth  as  thofe  of  Parfley. 

The  7th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Spain  and  Italy  ;  this  rifes  with  an  upright  fmooth 
channelled  Stalk  near  3  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  fmooth 
Leaves,  divided  into  many  fine  narrow  Segments  like 
thofe  of  Fennel ;  the  Stalks  branch  out  upward,  and  each 
Branch  is  terminated  by  a  large  Umbel,  compofed  of  a 
great  Number  of  fmall  ones;  the  Involucrum  is  fhorter 
than  the  Umbel,  and  each  of  the  Leaves  which  compofe 
it  is  trifid  :  The  Foot  Stalks  which  fufiain  the  fmall  Um¬ 
bels  (or  Rays)  are  long  and  ftiff ;  thefe  are  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  ufed  for  picking  their  Teeth,  from  whence  the 
Plant  had  the  Title  of  Vijnaga ,  or  Pick-tooth.  The 
Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  for  thofe  fown  in  Spring 
frequently  fail,  or  remain  in  the  Ground  till  next  Year 
before  they  grow  ;  the  Plants  require  no  Culture  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin  them  where  too 
clofe. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  preferved  in  Botanic  Gardens  only 
for  Variety,  being  of  no  Ufe. 

DAUCUS  CRETICUS.  See  Athamanta. 

D’AYENA.  Monier. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  receives  its  Title  from  the  Duke 
D'Ayen ,  a  great  Lover  and  Promoter  of  the  Science  of 
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Botany,  who  has  a  noble  Garden  at  St.  Germains,  we'l 
flored  with  rare  Plants  from  different  Parts  of  the  World, 
and  has  appointed  Dr.  Monier ,  the  Superintendent  of  it. 

The  Char  alters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  hermaphrodite  Flowers  on  the  fame 
Plant,  arifmg  on  feparate  Foot  Stalks  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalk  at  the  fame  Place  ;  the  male  Flower  hath  an  Em - 
palement  of  one  Leaf,  cut  into  3  acute  Segments ;  the  Flower 
hath  one  Petal ,  with  a  Jlender  Tube  rifing  above  the  Em - 
palement,  and  Jpreads  open  above ,  where  it  is  cut  into  5 
acute  Parts ,  each  being  terminated  by  a  fender  Ligula  ; 
the  male  Flowers  have  5  fender  Stamina,  terminated  by  ob¬ 
tufe  Stigmas ;  the  hermaphrodite  Flowers  have  alfo  the 
fame  Number  of  Stamina,  fianding  round  a  3  cornered 
Germen,  fupporting  a  fender  Style,  to  which  the  Stamina 
coalefce  and  form  one  Body  ;  the  Germen  becomes  a  roundijb 
5  cornered  Capfule,  having  3  Cells,  each  having  one  Kid¬ 
ney- fiafed  Seed. 

We  know  but  one  Species'  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

D’Ayena  inermis,  foliis  oblongo-cordatis,  marginibus 
dentatis,  floribus  axillaribus.  Smooth  D’Ayena  with  ob¬ 
long  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  indented  on  their  Edges,  and 
Flowers  growing  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  fent  by  the  younger  De 
fiuffeu  from  Peru  to  Paris,  where  they  fucceeded,  and 
have  fince  been  communicated  to  other  Gardens  in  Eu¬ 
rope :  I  received  the  Seeds  from  Dr.  Monier,  Intendent 
of  the  Duke  D’Ayen’ s  Garden  at  St.  Germains,  which 
have  for  fome  Years  grown  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  where 
the  Plants  annually  flower  and  perfect  Seeds. 

This- Plant  hath  a  weak  ligneous  Stalk,  which  divides 
into  feveral  {lender  Branches,  rifing  from  9  Inches  to  a 
Foot  high  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  by  oblong  Heart-lhaped 
Leaves,  fligHtly  indented  on  their  Edges,  {landing  upon 
pretty  long  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  end 
in  acute  Points,  and  are  placed  alternately  on  the 
Branches.  At  the  Bafe  of  each  Foot  Stalk,  from  the 
Side  of  the  Branches,  come  out  the  Flowers,  2,  3,  or 
4,  arifing  from  the  fame  Point,  each  fianding  upon  a  fe¬ 
parate  flender  Foot  Stalk;  fome  of  thefe  are  male,  which 
have  generally  fhorter  Foot  Stalks  than  the  hermaphro¬ 
dite  Flowers,  and  have  3  {lender  Stamina,  but  no  Ger¬ 
men.  The  hermaphrodite  Flowers  have  their  Stamina 
and  Style  colledted  into  a  Sort  of  Column,  like  the  mal- 
vaceous  Flowers,  having  a  3  cornered  Germen  at  the 
Bottom,  which  becomes  a  roundifh  5  cornered  Capfule, 
having  3  Cells,  in  each  of  thefe  is  lodged  one  Kidney- 
fhaped  Seed.  The  Flowers  are  tubulous,  fpreadingcpeu 
at  the  Top,  where  they  are  cut  into  5  acute  Segments, 
each  being  terminated  by  a  {lender  Tail ;  they  are  purple, 
and  continue  in  Succeflion  on  the  fame  Plants,  from  July 
till  the  Winter. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  early  in  Spring ;  and 
when  the  Plants  come  up,  and  have  four  Leaves,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  a  frefh  hot  Bed  to  bring  them 
forward  ;  Part  of  them  may  be  planted  in  fmall  Pots, 
and  the  others  may  be  planted  on  the  Bed  :  Thofe  in  the 
Pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark; 
they  mufi  be  {haded  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  then 
free  Air  admitted  to  them  every  Day,  in  Proportion  to 
the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon ;  they  require  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered  in  warm  Weather,  but  fhould  not  have 
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it  in  too  great  Plenty.  The  Plants  fhould  continue  all 
the  Summer  in  the  hot  Bed,  where  they  mud  have  a 
good  Share  of  Air ;  for  thofe  which  are  fully  expofed  to 
the  open  Air  will  not  thrive;  and  if  they  are  too  much 
drawn,  they  do  not  flower  well.  The  Plants  will  live 
through  the  Winter  in  a  moderate  Stove,  but  as  they 
perfedf  Seeds  well  the  fir  ft  Year,  few  Perfons  continue 
the  old  Plants.  There  is  a  Figure  of  this  Plant  exhibited 
in  the  i  i8th  Plate  of  our  Figures  of  Plants. 

DAY-LILY.  See  Hemerocallis. 

DELPHINIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  602.  Tourn.  Jnjl. 
R.  H  426.  Larkfpur,  or  Larkfheel. 

The  Charaflers  are, 

"The  Flower  hath  no  Empalement ;  it  is  compofed  of  five 
unequal  Petals  placed  circularly,  the  upper  Petal  is  extended 
at  the  hinder  Part  into  a  tubular  obtufe  'Tail ;  the  two  Side 
Petals  are  nearly  of  the  fame  Size  with  the  upper,  but  the 
two  lower  are  f mailer  ;  thefe  fpreadopen.  There  is  a  bifid 
Neflarium  fituated  in  the  Center  of  the  Petals,  and  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Tube  by  the  back  Part.  The  Flower  hath 
many  fmall  Stamina  which  incline  to  the  Petals,  and  are 
terminated  by  fmall  erefl  Summits ;  it  bath  3  oval  Germina, 
fupporting  3  Styles  which  are  as  long  as  the  Stamina , 
crowned  by  rcfiexed  Sti±  mas ;  the  Germina,  afterward  be¬ 
come  fo  many  Capfules  joined  together,  which  open  Crofs- 
ways,  each  having  one  Cell filled  with  angular  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Delphinium  fegetum.  Tourn.  Infi.  426.  Corn 
Larkfpur,  and  the  Confolida  regalis  arvenfis.  C.  B.  P.  142. 
Fie'd  Royal  Confound. 

2.  Delphinium  bortenfe,  flore  majore  IS  fimplici  ca- 
ruleo.  T ourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  426.  Garden  Larkfpur  with 
a  larger  Angle  blue  Flower,  commonly  called  branch¬ 
ing  Larkfjwr. 

3.  Delphinium  neflariis  monophyllis,  caule fimplici. 
Hort.  Cliff.  Larkfpur  with  a  one  leaved  Ne&arium  and 
a  Angle  Stalk.  This  is  the  Delphinium  elatius  purpuro- 
violaceum.  Swert.  Upright  or  unbranched  Larkfpur. 

4.  Delphinium  latifolium,  parvo  flore.  Tourn.  Infi. 
R.  H.  426.  Broad  leaved  Larkfpur  with  a  fmall  Flower. 

5.  Delphinium  perenne  montanum  villofum,  aconiti 
folio.  Tourn.  Infi.  426.  Perennial  hairy  Mountain  Lark¬ 
fpur  with  a  Monklhood  Leaf,  commonly  called  the  Bee 
Larkfpur. 

6.  Delphinium  humilius  angufi if olium  perenne,  flore 
azureo.  Amman.  Dwarf  narrow  leaved  perennial  Lark¬ 
fpur,  with  an  azure  Flower. 

7.  Delphinium  neflariis  diphyllis,  labellis  integris, 
fioribus  fpicatis,  joliis  palmatis  multifidis  glabris.  Plate 

1 1 9.  of  the  Figures  of  Plants.  Larkfpur  with  a  two 
leaved  Ne&arium,  an  entire  Lip,  Flowers  growing  in 
Spikes,  and  palmated  muhifid  fmooth  Leaves,  com¬ 
monly  called  Siberian  Larkfpur. 

8.  Delphinium  villofum,  ne  Cl  arils  diphyllis,  labellis 
bifidis,  foliis palmatis  multifidis.  Woolly  Larkfpur  with 
a  two  leaved  NeGarium,  a  bifid  Lip,  and  palmated  mul¬ 
tifid  Leaves. 

9.  Delphinium  caule  ereflo fimplici,  foliis  quinqjielo- 
batis,  incfis,  glabris.  Larkfpur  with  a  Angle  upright 
Stalk,  and  fmooth  cut  Leaves  having  5  Lobes.  This  is 
the  Delphinium  Lujitanicum  glabrum,  aconiti  folio.  Tourn. 
Smooth  Portugal  Larkfpur,  with  a  Monklhood  Leaf. 

10.  Delphinium  neflariis  diphyllis,  capfulis  triplicir 


bus,  foliis  multifidis  incfis  acutis,  caule  fimplici.  Grnel. 
Larkfpur  with  a  two  leaved  Nedtarium,  a  tripple  Seed 
VeflTel,  multifid,  acute,  cut  Leaves,  and  a  Angle  Stalk. 

II.  Delphinium  neflariis  diphyllis,  foliis  palmatis , 
lobis  integris.  Hort.  Cliff.  213.  Larkfpur  with  a  two 
leaved  Empalement,  and  palmated  Leaves  having  entire 
Lobes.  This  is  the  Delphinium  platani  folio,  flaphyfagria 
diflum.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  428.  Larkfpur  with  a  Plane 
Tree  Leaf  called  Stavefacre. 

The  feveral  Varieties  of  the  Garden  Larkfpur  are  not 
here  enumerated,  as  they  would  fwell  the  Work  beyond 
its  intended  Bulk,  if  all  thefe  were  diftinguifhed,  fo  here 
are  only  the  diftindl  Species  mentioned ,  and  as  the  Gar¬ 
deners  diftinguifh  the  Garden  Larkfpurs  into  thofe  which 
are  branched,  and  fuch  as  have  upright  Stalks,  which 
Difference  is  permanent,  and  never  alters,  whatever 
may  be  aflerted  to  the  contrary  by  ignorant  Pretenders  ; 
fo  I  fhall  juft  mention  the  feveral  Varieties  which  there 
are  of  each  Sort,  commonly  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  of 
the  Curious.  And  firft  of  the  branched  Larkfpur,  there 
are  of  the  following  Colours,  with  Angle  and  double 
Flowers. 

Blue,  purple,  white,  Flefh,  Afh,  and  Rofe  Colours; 
and  fome  have  Flowers  beautifully  fpotted,  with  two  or 
three  of  thefe  different  Colours. 

The  upright  or  unbranched  Larkfpur,  produces  a 
greater  Variety  of  Colours  than  the  branched,  and  the 
Flowers  are  larger  and  fuller  than  thofe ;  but  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Colours  run  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  other, 
though  many  of  the  Colours  are  deeper,  and  there  are 
more  different  Shades  of  thefe  Colours  in  the  Flowers  of 
this  Sort. 

The  iff  Sort  grows  naturally  on  arable  Lands,  in 
France ,  Spain ,  and  Italy,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame 
as  the  Garden  Larkfpur,  which  is  a  great  Miftake,  for 
I  have  cultivated  it  many  Years  in  the  Garden,  and  ne¬ 
ver  found  it  alter  :  The  Leaves  of  this  are  broader,  and 
not  fo  much  divided  as  thofe  of  the  Garden  Kind,  and 
placed  thinner  upon  the  Stalks;  the  Flowers  are  fmaller, 
and  grow  in  longer  Spikes ;  the  Stalks  are  not  fo  much 
branched  as  that  Sort  which  is  called  the  branched,  nor 
are  they  Angle  like  the  upright,  fo  I  think  it  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  a  different  Species. 

The  branching  Larkfpur,  which  is  the  2d  Sort,  comes 
later  to  flower  than  the  upright ;  this  rifes  with  a  very 
branching  Stalk  3  Feet  high  or  more,  the  Branches  come 
out  horizontally  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  but  after¬ 
ward  turn  that  Part  on  which  the  Spike  of  Flowers  grow, 
which  is  at  the  Extremity  upward,  fo  as  to  make  an’ 
Angle;  the  Leaves  are  long  and  finely  divided;  the’ 
Flowers  are  placed  thinner  in  the  Spikes  than  thofe  of  the 
upright  Sort ;  they  are  large,  and  fome  of  them  very 
double  and  of  various  Colours. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  upright  Stalks,  which  fcarce  put' 
out  any  Branches ;  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  grow  eredt, 
and  the  Flowers  are  placed  very  clofe  together,  fo  that* 
they  make  a  fine  Appearance.  Thefe  Plants  flower  io> 
July  and  Augufi,  and  are  very  great  Ornaments-  to  the. 
Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden. 

Thefe  Plants  are  annual,  fo  are  every  Year  propagated 
by  Seeds;  thefe  fhould  be  fown  where  the  Plants-.are  de- 
figned  to  remain,  for  they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  vuell, 
dpeeially.  if  they  are  not  removed,  very  young ;  thofe- 
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Seeds  which  are  fown  in  Autumn,  produce  the  ftrongeft 
Plants  and  mod:  double  Flowers,  and  ripen  their  Seeds 
better  than  thofe  Town  in  Spring,  as  they  come  earlier 
to  flower  ;  but  to  continue  a  Succeftion  of  thefe  Flowers, 
there  fhould  be  fome  Seeds  fown  in  Spring.  Where  they 
are  fown  on  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden  for  Or¬ 
nament,  they  fhould  be  in  Patches  of  about  a  Foot  Dia¬ 
meter,  in  the  Middle  of  the  Borders,  at  proper  Dif- 
tances ;  in  each  of  thefe  Patches  may  be  fcattered  ten  or 
a  dozen  Seeds,  covering  them  over  about  a  Quarter  of 
arl  Inch  with  Earth;  and  in  Spring,  the  Plants  may  be 
thinned,  leaving  about  5  or  6  of  the  upright  Sort  in  each 
Patch  to  ftand  for  flowering ;  but  of  the  branching  Sort, 
not  more  than  3  or  4,  becaufe  thefe  require  Room  ;  after 
this  the  Plants  will  require  no  farther  Care  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  when  they  begin  to  flower 
fhould  be  fupported  by  Flower  Sticks  to  prevent  their 
being  broken  by  Wind.  If  the  Seeds  were  well  chofen, 
there  will  be  very  few  ordinary  Flowers  among  them  ; 
and  if  the  Seeds  of  different  coloured  Flowers  are  fown 
in  each  Patch,  they  will  make  a  pleading  Variety  :•  But 
the  upright  Sort  fhould  never  be  mixed  in  the  fame 
Patches  with  the  branching,  becaufe  they  do  not  flower 
at  the  fame  Time. 

In  order  to  preferve  the  two  Sorts  fine  without  dege¬ 
nerating  to  fingle  or  bad  Colours,  there  fhould  be  a  Bed 
of  each  Sort  fown  in  Autumn,  in  fome  feparate  Part  of 
the  Garden,  where  the  Plants  fhould  be  properly  thinned, 
and  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  till  they  begin  to  fhew  their 
Flowers,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully  looked  over 
every  other  Day,  to  pull  up  all  thofe  Plants,  whofe 
Flowers  are  not  very  double  nor  of  good  Colours ;  for  if 
thefe  are  permitted  to  ftand  among  the  others  till  their 
Farina  has  impregnated  them,  it  will  certainly  caufe  them 
to  degenerate  ;  fo  that  thofe  Perfons  who  are  contented 
with  only  marking  their  good  Flowers  for  Seed,  and  fuf- 
fer  the  others  to  ftand  for  Seed  among  them,  will  always 
find  themfelves  difappointed  in  the  Goodnefs  of  their 
Flowers  the  following  Seafon  :  Therefore  thofe  who  de¬ 
fire  to  have  thefe  Flowers  in  Perfection,  fhould  never 
gather  the  Seeds  of  fuch  as  grew  in  the  Borders  of  the 
Flower  Garden  ;  becaufe  there  it  will  be  almoft  impof- 
fible  to  preferve  them  fo  true,  as  when  they  are  in  Beds 
at  a  Diftance  from  all  other  Kinds. 

When  the  Seed  Veffels  turn  brown,  they  muft  be 
carefully  watched,  to  gather  them  before  they  open  and 
difeharge  the  Seeds;  fo  that  thofe  which  are  fituated  on 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk,  will  open  long  before  thofe 
on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  are  ripe,  for  which  Rea- 
fon  the  Pods  fhould  from  Time  to  Time  be  gathered  as 
they  ripen,  and  not  fuffered  to  ftand  till  the  Stalks  are 
pulled  up,  which  is  often  praCtifed.  Thofe  Pods  which 
are  fituated  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalks,  are  much 
preferable  to  fuch  as  grow  near  the  Top;  for  which  Rea- 
fon  thofe  who  are  very  curious  in  the  Choice  of  their 
Seeds,  crop  off  the  upper  Part  of  the  Spikes  of  Flowers, 
and  never  fuffer  them  to  ftand  for  Seeds. 

As  thefe  Plants  are  very  hardy,  and  require  fo  little 
Care  in  their  Culture,  they  are  worthy  of  a  Place  in 
every  good  Garden  ;  for  during  their  Continuance  in 
flowej,  there  are  few  Plants  which  make  a  better  Ap¬ 
pearance  ;  and  for  gathering  to  adorn  Rooms,  there  is 
fcarce  any  Flower  fo  proper ;  becaufe  by  their  upright 


Growth  and  long  Spikes,  they  rife  to  a  proper  Height, 
and  when  the  feveral  Colours  are  fkilfully  intermixed 
they  make  a  rich  Appearance,  and  continue  long  in 
Beauty. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and  Spain ,  I 
received  the  Seeds  from  Gibraltar  ;  this  hath  a  very 
branching  Stalk,  which  rifes  about  2  Feet  high  ;  the 
lower  Leayes  are  divided  into  many  broad  obtufe  Seg¬ 
ments,  but  thofe  on  the  Stalks  are  generally  fingle;  the 
Flowers  grow  fcatteringly  toward  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Branches,  they  are  fmall  and  of  a  deep  blue  Colour  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  very  fmall  Seed  Veffels,  fome- 
times  fingle,  at  others  double,  and  very  rarely  3  toge¬ 
ther,  as  in  the  common  Sorts.  This  is  an  annual,  whofe 
Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  and  the  Plants  treated 
as  the  common  Sort ;  having  little  Beauty,  it  is  only 
kept  in  fome  Gardens  for  Variety. 

The  5th  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  fends  out 
feveral  upright  Stalks  in  Spring,  4  Feet  high  ;  thefe  are 
garnifhed  with  Leaves  divided  into  many  broad  Seg¬ 
ments,  in  Form  of  a  fpreading  Hand;  thefe  Segments 
are  cut  at  their  Extremities  into  2  or  3  acute  Points ;  the 
Leaves  are  hairy,  and  ftand  on  long  Foot  Staiks  ;  the 
Flowers  terminate  the  Stalks,  growing  in  long  Spikes ; 
they  are  of  a  light  blue,  covered  toward  their  hinder 
Part  with  a  meally  Down.  This  flowers  in  July  and 
Augujl,  and  in  Autump  the  Stalks  decay  ter  the  Root. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia ,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  fent  to  the  Imperial  Garden  at  Peterf- 
burgh,  where  they  fucceeded  ;  and  the  Seeds  were  fent 
me  from  thence,  by  the  late  Dr.  Amman ;  this  hath  a 
perennial  Root,  which  puts  out  2  or  3  branching  Stalks 
every  Spring;  thefe  rife  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
and  are  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with  Leaves  compofed  of 
many  narrow  Segments,  which  terminate  with  feveral 
acute  Points ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  light  green  Co¬ 
lour  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  toward  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Stalks  fingly,  each  {landing  upon  a  long  naked  Foot 
Stalk  ;  thefe  are  large,  and  of  a  fine  azure  Colour  ;  they 
appear  the  latter  Part  of  July ,  but  are  not  often  fucceeded 
by  Seeds  in  this  Country. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia,  the  Seeds  of 
it  were  fent  me  from  Peterjburgh  ;  this  is  a  perennial 
Plant,  which  rifes  with  many  ftrong  branching  Stalks, 
6  or  7  Feet  high  ;  the  upper  Part  of  thefe  Stalks  are  of 
a  fine  purple  Colour ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Hand- 
fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  divided  into  4  or  5  broad 
Lobes,  ending  with  many  acute  Points;  thefe  are 
fmooth,  and  (land  upon  long  Foot  Stalks;  the  Flowers 
terminate  the  Stalks,  growing  in  long  Spikes ;  they  are 
of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  with  a  large  bearded  Necfarium, 
having  two  Lips,  and  of  a  dark  Colour,  refembling  at 
a  fmall  Diftance  the  Body  of  a  Bee,  from  whence  fome 
have  titled  this  and  the  5th  Sort,  Bee  Larkfpur. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  alfo  in  Siberia  ;  this  is  perennial, 
and  greatly  refembles  the  7  th,  but  the  Segments  of  the 
Leaves  are  broader  and  not  fo  long  ;  the  Flowers  much 
fmaller,  and  of  a  paler  blue  ;  the  [.eaves  are  woolly,  and 
the  Stalks  do  not  grow  fo  tall ;  thefe  Differences  are  con- 
ftant  in  the  Plants  raifed  from  Seed. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds  ;  this  rifes  with  an  upright 
unbranched  Stalk  about  3  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
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fmooth  Leaves  divided  into  5  cbtufe  Lobes ;  thefe  are 
cut  on  their  Edges  into  obtufe  Segments,  The  Flowers 
2ie  produced  in  fhort  Spikes  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Stalk  ;  they  are  of  a  line  bright  blue,  and  do  not  expand 
fo  broad  as  thofe  of  the  former  Sorts,  the  Petals  clofely 
{hutting  up  the  bearded  Nedtarium.  This  flowers  in 
July  and  Auguft. 

The  icth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Tartary  ;  the  Seeds 
were  fent  to  the  Imperial  Garden  at  Peterjburgb ,  from 
whence  I  received  them  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root, 
from  which  come  out  many  compound  Leaves,  Handing 
circularly  round  the  Foot  Stalk;  thefe  are  divided  into  6 
or  7  Lobes,  which  are  cut  into  5  acute  Points :  They 
Hand  on  long  hairy  Foot  Stalks;  between  thefe  arife  the 
Stalks  which  are  Angie,  and  naked  at  the  Bottom  ;  they 
rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  and  are  garnilhed  near  a 
Foot  in  Length  with  Flowers,  which  fit  clofe  to  the 
Stalks;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  the  Nec- 
tarium  is  compofed  of  2  Leaves.  This  flowers  in  July , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

All  thefe  perennial  Larkfpurs  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which,  if  Town  in  Autumn,  will  more  certainly  fucceed 
than  thofe  fown  in  Spring ;  when  the  Pknts  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  where  too 
clofe  together.  Part  of  them  drawn  out,  to  allow  Room 
.for  the  others  to  grow  till  the  following  Autumn,  when 
they  muff  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Summer  they  will  flower,  and  the  Roots  conti- 
tinue  many  Years,  growing  in  Magnitude,  fo  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  greater  Number  of  Flower  Stalks. 

The  11th  Sort  is  annual,  and  grows  naturally  in  the 
Levant ,  alfo  in  Calabria  ;  this-  ri fes  with  a  Hrong  hairy 
Stalk  about  2  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  Hand-fhaped 
hairy  Leaves,  compofed  of  5  or  7  oblong  Lobes,  which 
have  frequently  one  or  two  acute  Indentures  on  their 
Sides ;  the  Flowers  form  a  loofe  Spike  at  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Stalk,  each  Handing  on  a  long  Foot  Stalk  ;  the 
Flowers  are  of  a  pale  blue  or  purple  Colour,  and  have  a 
two  leaved  Neftarium  :  This  is  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  for  thofe  fown  in 
Spring  never  grow  the  fame  Year.  The  Seeds  fhould 
be  fown  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain,  and  require  no 
other  Treatment  than  the  common  Larkfpur.  The 
common  People  ufe  the  Powder  of  this  Seed  to  kill  Lice, 
from  -whence  it  has  been  titled  Loufewort. 

DENSCAN1S.  See  Erythronium. 

DENS  LEONIS.  See  Leontodon. 

DENTARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  726.  Taurn.  Inji.  R. 
LI.  225.  Tab.  no.  Toothwort,  in  French  Dent  air  e. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compojed  of  4  oblong 
»val  Leaves,  which  fall  off ;  the  Flower  hath  4  obtufe  Pe¬ 
tals  placed  in  Fertn  of  a  Crofs  ;  it  bath  6  Stamina ,  4  of 
which  are  as  long  as  the  Empalement ,  the  other  2  are 
Jhort.  r ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  oblong  ILeart-Jhaped  Sum¬ 
mits,  which  fund  ere  A.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  an  oblong 
Germen,  Juppor  ting  a  ffort  thick  Style  crowned  by  an  obtuje 
Stigma  ;  the  Germen  becomes  a  long  taper  Pod  with  2  Cells, 
divided  by  an  intermediate  Partition ,  opening  with  2 
Palves,  including  many  roundifh  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Dentaria  foliis  quinatis,  foliolis  acuminatis  Jer- 
ratis.  Five  leaved  Toothwort,  whofe  fmailer  Leaves 


are  pointed  and  fawed  on  their  Edges.  This  is  the  Den¬ 
taria  pentaphylhs,  foliis  mollidribus.  C.  B,  P.  322.  Five 
leaved  Toothwort  with  foft  Leaves. 

2.  Dentaria  foliis  inferioribus  pinnatis,  fummis  ftm - 
plicibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  335.  Toothwort  with  lower  Leaves 
winged,  and  the  upper  ones  Angle.  This  is  the  Denta¬ 
ria  heptaphyllos  baccifera.  C.  B.  P.  322.  Seven  leaved 
Berry-bearing  Toothwort. 

3.  Dentaria  foliis  ternis  ternatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 

653.  Toothwort  with  three  leaved  trifoliate  Leaves. 

4.  Dentaria  foliis  fummis  digitatis.  Lin.Sp.  Plant. 

654.  Toothwort  whofe  upper  Leaves  are  digitated. 
This  is  the  Dentaria  pentaphyllos foliis  afperis.  C.  B.  P. 
322.  Five  leaved  Toothwort  with  rough  Leaves. 

The  firH  rifes  with  a  Hrong  Stalk  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high,  garniflied  with  a  Leaf  at  each  Joint,  compofed  of 
5  Lobes,  which  are  4  Inches  long,  and  near  2  broad  in 
the  widefl:  Part,  ending  in  acute  Points,  and  deeply 
fawed  on  their  Edges ;  thefe  are  'fmooth,  and  Hand  on 
long  Foot  Stalks ;  the  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Spikes  at 
the  Top  of  the  Stalks ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  blufh  Co¬ 
lour,  and  fucceeded  by  long  taper  Pods  filled  with  fmall 
roundifh  Seeds.  It  grows  in  the  fhady  Woods  in  the 
South  of  France  and  Italy. 

The  2d  Sort  rifes  with  flender  Stalks  about  a  Foot 
high  ;  the  Leaves  at  the  Bottom  have  7  Lobes,  thofe  a 
little  above  5,  others  but  3,  and  at  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Stalk  they  are  Angle  :  The  Flowers  grow  in  Clufiers 
at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  thefe  have  4  obtufe  purple  Pe¬ 
tals,  and  are  fucceeded  by  taper  Pods  filled  with  roundilh 
Seeds. 

The  3d  Sort  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk  a  Foot  high  ; 
the  Leaves  are  compofed  of  9  Lobes,  3  growing  toge¬ 
ther,  fo  that  one  Leaf  has  three  Times  three ;  the 
Flowers  grow  in  fmall  Bunches  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fraall  taper  Pods  filled  with  round¬ 
ifh  Seeds. 

The  4th  Sort  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high  ;  the  lower 
Leaves  are  compofed  of  7  Lobes,  and  thofe  on  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Stalk  have  5,  they  are  rough  and  hairy: 
The  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Spikes  on  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks;  they  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  taper  Pods 
like  the  other  Sorts. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  on  the  Mountains  in  Italy ,  and  in 
the  Woods  of  Auflria.  The  2d  Sort  is  found  wild  in 
England,  particularly  near  Harefield ,  in  moifl:  fhady 
Woods,  and  is  feldom  preferved  in  Gardens:  This  pro¬ 
duces  Bulbs  on  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  where  the  Leaves 
are  fet  on,  which,  if  planted,  will  grow  and  produce 
Plants.  Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  or  part¬ 
ing  their  Roots ;  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  a  light  Tandy  Soil,  and  a  fhady 
Situation  :  In  the  Spring  the  Plants  may  he  taken  up 
where  they  grow  too  clofe,  and  tranfplanted  out  in  th« 
like  Soil  and  Situation ;  where,  after  they  have  taken 
Root,  they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds:  The  fecond  Year  they  will 
produce  Flowers,  and  fometimes  perfect  their  Seeds. 

The  befi  Time  to  tranfplant  the  Roots  is  in  October, 
they  fhould  have  a  moiH  Soil,  and  fhady  Situation  ;  for 
they  will  not  live  when  expofed  to  the  Sun.  • 

DEW  is  by  fome  defined  to  be  a  Meteor  bred  of  a 
thin  cold  Vapour,  or  compofed  of  the  Steams  and  Va- 
•  pour 
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pours  o f  the  Earth  ;  which,  being  exhaled  by  the  Heat 
of  the  Sun,  and  kept  fufpended  during  his  Prefence,  do, 
upon  his  Abfence,  convene  into  Drops,  and  then  fall 
down  to  the  Earth  again. 

Others  define  it,  a  thin,  light,  infenfible  Mift  or  Rain,, 
falling  while  the  Sun  is  below  the  Horizon. 

The  Origin  and  Matter  of  Dews  are,  without  Doubt, 
from  Vapour  and  Exhalations  of  the  Earth  and  Water, 
raifed  by  the  Warmth  of  the  Earth,  Sc. 

There  being  many  Vapours  in  the  Air,  though  not 
always  vifible,  hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  even  in  clear 
Weather  great  Dews  fall,  efpecially  in  Countries  where 
it  feldom  rains;  for  when  it  happens  that  the  fcattered 
Vapours  are  colledtedand  condenfed  together,  and  forced 
downwards,  they  muft  needs  fall,  and  bedew  the  Plants 
and  Grafs. 

The  thin  Veficles,  of  which  Vapours  confift,  being 
once  detatched  from  their  Bodies,  keep  rifing  in  the  Air 
till  they  arrive  at  fuch  a  Stage  as  is  of  the  fame  fpecifick 
Gravity  with  themfelves,'  when  their  Rife  is  flopped  : 
Now,  as  it  is  the  Warmth  or  Fire  that  dilates  the  Parts 
of  Water,  and  forms  thofe  Veficles  that  are  fpecifically 
lighter  than  the  Air,  and  are  capable  of  afcending  there¬ 
in  ;  fo  when  that  Heat  declines,  or  is  loft,  as  by  the 
Approach  or  Contiguity  of  any  colder  Body,  the  Veficles 
condenfe,  and  become  heavier  and  defcend. 

The  Difference  between  DeW  and  Rain  feems  to  be 
only  this.  That  Dew  falls  at  fome  particular  l  imes  as 
aforefaid,  and  in  very  fmall  Drops,  fo  as  to  be  feen  when 
down,  but  fcarce  perceivable  while  it  is  falling ;  whereas 
Rain  falls  at  any  Time,  and  in  groffer  Drops. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hales ,  in  his  Treatifeof  Vegetable  Sta- 
ticks ,  tells  us.  That  in  order  to  find  out  the  Quantity 
of  Dew  that  fell  in  the  Night  on  the  15  th  of  Augujl , 
7 .  p.  m.  he  took  two  glazed  Earthen  Pans,  which  were 
three  Inches  deep,  and  twelve  Inches  Diameter  in  Sur¬ 
face  :  that  he  filled  them  with  pretty  moift  Earth, 
taken  from  off  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  and  they 
increafed  in  Weight  by  the  Night’s  Dew  180  Grains; 
and  decreafed  in  Weight  by  the  Evaporation  of  the  Day 
1  Ounce  -f-  282  Grains. 

He  fays  likewife,  he  fet  thefe  in  other  broader  Pans 
to  prevent  any  Moifture  from  the  Earth  flicking  to  the 
Bottom  of  them.  He  adds,  that  the  moifter  the  Earth 
is,  the  more  Dew  falls  on  it  in  a  Night,  and  more  than 
a  double  Quantity  of  Dew  falls  on  a  Surface  of  Water 
than  there  does  on  an  equal  Surface  of  moift  Earth  : 
The  Evaporation  of  a  Surface  of  Water  in  nine  Hours 
Winter’s  dry  Day,  is  of  an  Inch  :  The  Evaporation 
of  a  Surface  of  Ice  fet  in  the  Shade  during  a  nine  Hours 
Day,  was  TJT. 

So  here  are  540  Grains  more  evaporated  from  the 
Earth  every  24  Hours  in  Summer  than  fall  in  Dew  in 
the  Night;  that  is  in  21  Days  near  26  Ounces  from  a 
circular  Area  of  a  Foot  Diameter  ;  and  Circles  being  as 
the  Squares  of  their  Diameters,  10  Pounds  -f*  2  Ounces 
will  in  21  Days  be  evaporated  from  the  Hemifphere  of 
30  Inches  Diameter,  which  the  Sunflower’s  Root  occu¬ 
pies;  which,  with  the  29  Pounds  drawn  off  by  the  Plant 
in  the  fame  Time,  makes  39  Pounds,  that  is  9  Pounds 
and  ^  <^ut  of  every  cubick  Foot  of  Earth,  the  Plant’s 
Roots  occupying  more  than  4  cubick  Feet :  But  this  is  a 


much  greater  Degree  of  Drinefs  than  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth  ever  fuffers  for  15  Inches  Depth,  ever,  in  the  drieft 
Seafons  in  this  Country. 

DIAN1  HERA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  37.  Flor.  Virg.  6. 
The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf 
which  is  tubulous,  and  cut  at  the  Top  into  5  equal  Parts ; 
the  Flower  is  of  the  grinning  Kind ,  having  one  Petal  with 
a  Jhort  7 ube ;  the  upper  Lip  is  rejlexed  and  bifid,  the  lower 
is  divided  into  3  Parts,  the  Middle  being  the  broadejl ;  it 
hath  2  jhort  fender  Stamina,  adhering  to  the  back  of  the 
Petal,  one  of  thefe  hath  a  twin  Summit ,  the  other  is  a  little 
taller.  It  bath  an  oblong  Germen  fupporting  a  fender  Style 
the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma, 
The  Empalement  aftervsard  becomes  a  Capfule  with  2  Cells, 
opetiing  with  2  Valves,  which  are  alternately  compreffed  at 
the  Top  and  Bottom,  and  open  with  an  Elajlicity,  cajling  a. 
ftngle  flat  Seed  out  of  each  Cell. 

We  know  of  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Dianthera.  We  have  no  Englijh  Title  for  it. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  other 
Parts  of  North  America,  from  whence  the  Seeds  have 
been  fent  to  England,  where  they  have  fucceeded.  This 
is  a  low  herbaceous  Plant  with  a  perennial  Root,  which 
fends  out  feveral  weak  Stalks  about  4  Inches  long,  gar- 
nifhed  with  roundifh  Leaves  of  an  aromatic!;  Odour, 
Handing  dole  to  the  Stalks ;  they  are  hairy  and  of  a  dark 
green  Colour;  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks  the  Flowers 
are  produced,  in  fmall  Clufters,  thefe  are  in  Shape  and 
Colour  very  like  thofe  of  the  Clinopodium,  but  have 
only  two  Stamina  in  each.  It  flowers  the  latter  End  of 
July,  but  rarely  produces  Seeds  in  England. 

This  Plant  is  very  difficult  to  preferve  in  this  Coun¬ 
try,  for  although  it  is  hardy  enough  to  live  in  the  open 
Air  in  England,  yet  it  is  very  fubjed  to  rot  in  Winter, 
and  if  it  is  placed  under  Shelter,  it  is  apt  to  draw  up- 
weak,  and  foon  after  decay,  fo  is  very  rare  here. 

DIANTHUS.  Lin.  G.  P.  500.  Caryophyllus.  Tourn _ 
Clove  Gilly  Flower,  Carnation  Pink,  in  French  Oeillct. 
The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  long  cylindrical  Empalement  which  is 
permanent ;  it  hath  5  Petals ,  whofe  Tails  are  as  long  as 
the  Empalement ,  but  their  upper  Fart  is  broad ,  plain,  and 
crenated  on  their  Borders,  thefe  are  inferted  in  the  Bottom 
of  the  Tube,  and  fpread  open  above.  It  hath  ro  Stamina 
as  long  as  the  Empalement ,  terminated  by  oblong  compreffed 
Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  an  oval  Germen,  fup¬ 
porting  2  Styles  which  are  longer  than  the  Stamina,  crowned 
by  recurved  Stigmas  :  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a 
cylindrical  Capfule  with  one  Cell,  opening  in  4  Parts  at  ihe 
Top,  and  filled  with  compreffed  angular  Seeds, 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Dianthus  florious folitcriis,  fquamis  calycinis  lan¬ 

ce  ol  at  is  binis,  corcllis  crenatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  164.  Dian¬ 
thus  with  a  Angle  Flower,  having  a  double  fcaly  Empale¬ 
ment  and  crenated  Petals.  This  is  the  Caryophyllus  fyl- 
vcflris  vulgaris  anguflif alius.  C.  B.  P.  209.  Common 
narrow  leaved  wild  Pink.  ® 

2.  Dianthus  caule  fubunfioro,  corollis crenatis, fqua¬ 
mis  calycinis  brevijfimis,  foliis  Jubulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  4:2. 
Dianthus,  with  one  Flower  on  a  Stalk,  crenated  Petals, 
very  fhort  Scales  to  the  Empalement,  and  Awl-fhaped 

Leaves. 
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-Leaves.  This  is  the  Caryophillus  minor  repent.  Raii 
Syn.  335.  Englijh,  (mall  creeping  or  Maiden  Pink,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  matted  Pink  by  Seedfmen. 

3.  Dianthus  jloribus  fubfolit  arils,  fquarnis  calycinis 
lanceolatis  quaternis ,  corollis  crenatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  164. 
Dianthus  with  one  Flower  on  a  Stalk,  having  four  Spear- 
flhaped  Scales  to  the  Empalement,  and  crenated  Petals. 
This  is  the  Tunica  ramofior  fiore  candido  cum  corolla  pur¬ 
purea ,  Hort.  Elth.  400.  Branching  Pink,  with  a  white 
•Flower,  having  a  purple  Circle,  called  Mountain  Pink. 

4.  Dr  anthus  jloribus Jolitariis ,  fquarnis  calycinis fub- 
ovatis  brevifflmis ,  corollis  multifldis  fauce  pubefeentibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  41 1.  Dianthus  with  a  fingle  Flower, 
having  fhortoval  Scales  to  the  Empalement,  and  Petals 
cut  into  many  Points,  with  a  hairy  Bottom.  This  is  the 
Caryophyllus  flmplex fiore  minore  pallido  rubente.  C.  B.  P. 
Single  wild  Pink,  with  a  fmall  pale  reddifh  Flower. 

5.  Dianthus  jloribus  jolitariis  fquarnis  calycinis  fub- 
ovatis  brevifjimis,  corollis  crenatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  164.  Di¬ 
anthus  with  a  fingle  Flower,  having  fhort  oval  Scales  to 
the  Empalement,  and  crenated  Petals.  This  is  the  Ca¬ 
ryophyllus  hortenfis  fimplex ,  fiore  majore.  C.  B.  P.  208. 
Single  Garden  Carnation  with  a  large  Flower. 

6.  Dianthus  jloribus  aggregatis  fafciculatis,  fquarnis 
calycinis  lanceolatis  villofts  tubum  aquantibus.  Hort.  Cliff. 
Dianthus  with  many  Flowers  gathered  into  Bunches, 
having  hairy  Spear-fhaped  Scales  to  the  Empalement, 
as  long  as  the  Tube  of  the  Flower.  Caryophyllus  bar- 
batus  fylveflris.  Bearded  wild  Pink,  called  Deptford 
Pink. 

7.  DrANTHUS  jloribus  aggregatis  fafciculatis ,  fquarnis 
calycinis  linearibus,  foliis  lanceolatis.  Dianthus  with 
many  Flowers  gathered  in  Bunches,  having  very  narrow 
Scales  to  the  Empalement,  and  Spear-fhaped  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Caryophyllus  barbatus  hortenfis  latifolius.  C.  B. 
P.  208.  Broad  leaved  Garden  Sweet  William. 

8.  Dianthus  floribus  aggregatis  capitatis ,  fquarnis 
calycinis  ovatis  obtufis  muticis  tubum  fuperantibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  410.  Dianthus  with  Flowers  colledted  in  Heads, 
and  obtufe,  oval,  chaffy  Scales  to  the  Empalements, 
which  are  longer  than  the  Tube.  This  is  the  Caryophil- 
lus  fylvejlris  prolifer.  Wild  childing  Sweet  William. 

9  Dianthus  floribus  aggregatis  capitatis  fquarnis  caly¬ 
cinis  lanceolatis  ariflatis,  corollis  crenatis.  Dianthus  with 
Flowers  collected  in  Pleads,  having  Spear- fliaped  Scales 
to  the  Empalement  which  are  bearded,  and  crenated 
Petals.  This  is  the  Caryophyllus  montanus  umbellatus , 
floribus  variis  luteis  jerrugineis  It  aliens,  Barrel,  obf.  648. 
Italian  umbellated  Mountain  Pink  with  Flowers  varying 
from  yellow  to  an  Iron  Colour. 

10.  Dianthus  floribus  jolitariis,  fquarnis  calycinis  fu- 
bulatis  patulis,  tubum  cequantibus ,  corollis  crenatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  Dianthus  with  a  fingle  Flower  on  each  Stalk, 
Awl-fhaped  fpreading  Scales  to  the  Empalement  equal¬ 
ling  the  Tube,  and  crenated  Petals.  Caryophyllus flnenfls 
fupir.us,  leucoii  folio,  fiore  unico.  Tourn.  The  China  Pink. 

1 1.  Dianthus  caulibus  unifloris  fquarnis  calycinis  ova¬ 
tis,  corollis  multi fidis,  foliis  linearibus.  Plor.  Suec.  318. 
Dianthus  having  a  fingle  Flower  upon  a  Stalk,  oval  Scales 
to  the  Empalement,  the  Petals  cut  into  many  Points, 
and  narrow  Leaves  Caryophyllus  fylvefris  bum  Hi  s ,  fiore 
unico.  Dwarf  wild  Pink  with  one  Flower. 


12.  Dianthus  caule  unifloro,  corollis  crenatis,  fqua- 
mis  calycinis  exterioribus  tubum  cequantibus,  foliis  lineari¬ 
bus  obtufis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  412.  Dianthus  with  one  Flower 
having  crenated  Petals,  the  outer  Scales  of  the  Empale¬ 
ment  equalling  the  Tube,  and  narrow  obtufe  Leaves. 
Caryophyllus  pumilus  latifolius.  Dwarf  broad  leaved 
Pink. 

The  1  ft  Sort  hath  a  fhort  ligneous  Stalk,  from  which 
come  out  feveral  tufted  Heads  clofely  garnifhed  with 
long  narrow  Leaves,  whofe  Bafe  lie  over  each  other  em¬ 
bracing  the  Stalks ;  between  thefe  arife  the  Flower  Stalks 
about  9  Inches  high,  garnifhed  at  every  Joint  by  2  nar¬ 
row  graffy  Leaves  placed  oppofite.  The  Stalks  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  fingle  pale  red  Flower  in  June  and  July, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  is  rarely  admitted 
into  Gardens,  having  no  Beauty. 

The  2d  Sort  is  a  low  trailing  Plant,  whofe  Stalks  lie 
on  the  Ground  ;  thefe  grow  very  clofe  together  and  are 
garnifhed  with  fhort,  narrow,  graffy  Leaves  of  a  deep 
green  ;  the  Stalks  are  terminated  by  fmall  red  Flowers, 
each  Handing  upon  a  feparate  Foot  Stalk.  It  flowers  in 
July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September.  This  Sort  grows 
naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of  England,  fois  not  often  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Gardens  at  prefent,  but  formerly  the  Seeds 
were  fown  to  make  Edgings  for  the  Borders  of  the 
Flower  Garden  by  the  Title  of  matted  Pink. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  Cbidder  Rocks  in 
Somerfetfloire,  and  fome  other  Parts  of  England ;  this  was 
formerly  cultivated  in  the  Gardens,  by  the  Title  of 
Mountain  Pink.  It  hath  3  Refemblance  of  the  2d  Sort, 
but  the  Leaves  are  fhorter  and  of  a  grayifh  Colour  ;  the 
Stalks  grow  taller  and  branch  more ;  the  Flowers  are 
larger,  of  a  white  Colour  with  a  purple  Circle  in  the 
Bottom,  like  that  Sort  of  Pink  called  Pheafant’s  Eye. 
As  the  Flowers  of  this  Sort  have  no  Scent,  the  Plants 
are  feldom  kept  in  Gardens. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  frequently  upon  old  Walls;  it  is  a  fmall  fingle  Pink 
of  a  pale  red  Colour,  fo  is  not  cultivated  in  Gardens. 

The  5th  Sort  is  a  fmall  fingle  Carnation,  which  has 
been  long  caft  out  of  all  the  Gardens ;  from  one  of  this 
Sort  it  is  fuppofed  many  of  the  fine  Flowers  now  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  Gardens  have  been  railed. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  particularly  in  a  Meadow  near  Deptford  in  Kent  ; 
from  whence  it  had  the  Title  of  Deptford  Pink.  This 
is  of  the  Kind  called  Sweet  William  ;  the  Flowers  grow 
in  clofe  Clufters  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are 
red,  and  hare  long  bearded  Empalements.  I  have  cul¬ 
tivated  this  Sort  40  Years,  and  never  found  it  vary. 

The  7  th  Sort  is  the  common  Sweet  William,  which 
has  been  long  cultivated  in  Gardens  for  Ornament,  of 
which  there  are  now  great  Varieties  which  differ  in  the 
Form  and  Colour  of  their  Flowers,  as  alfo  in  the  Size 
and  Shape  of  their  Leaves ;  thofe  which  have  narrow 
Leaves  were  formerly  titled  Sweet  Johns  by  the  Gar¬ 
deners,  and  thofe  with  broad  Leaves  were  called  Sweet 
Williams  ;  there  are  fome  of  both  thefe  Sorts  with 
double  Flowers,  which  are  very  ornamental  Plants. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  France  Spain  and 
Italy  ;  this  is  annual,  and  rifes  with  an  upright  Sjjtalk  a 
Foot  high,  garnifhed  with  narrow  graffy  Leaves,  and  is 
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terminated  by  a  fmall  Head  of  pale  red  Flowers,  included 
in  one  common  lcaly  Empalement.  Thefe  have  little 
Beauty,  fo  the  Plants  are  feldom  kept  in  Gardens. 

The  9th  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant  which  rifes  with  an 
upright  Stalk  a  Foot  and  Half  high,  having  2  long  nar¬ 
row  Leaves  placed  oppoftte  at  each  Joint,  which  em¬ 
brace  the  Stalk  with  their  Bafe,  they  are  of  a  deep  green 
Colour,  ftiff,  and  end  in  acute  Points.  The  Flowers 
grow  in  clofe  Clufters  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  having 
ftiff  bearded  Empalements  ;  they  are  yellow  and  Iron 
coloured,  intermixed  on  the  fame  Stalk,  and  frequently 
there  are  of  both  Colours  in  the  fame  Head.  This  Plant 
flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn  ;  but  the 
Roots  will  continue  feveral  Years,  and  annually  flower 
and  feed  ;  but  the  young  Plants  of  the  fecond  Year  al¬ 
ways  produce  the  ftrongeft  Flowers. 

The  10th  Sort  came  originally  from  China ,  fo  is  titled 
the  China  Pink  ;  the  Flowers  have  no  Scent,  but  have  a 
great  Variety  of  lively  Colours  ;  of  late  Years,  the 
double  Flowers  of  this  Sort  have  been  greatly  improved, 
fome  of  them  are  as  full  of  Petals  as  the  double  Pink, 
and  their  Colours  very  rich.  The  Plants  feldom  grow 
more  than  8  or  9  Inches  high,  branching  out  on  every 
Side  ;  the  Branches  grow  ereAt,  and  are  terminated  each 
by  a  Angle  Flower.  They  flower  in  July ,  and  continue 
in  Succeflion  till  the  Froft  flops  them  ;  they  are  raifed 
every  Year  from  Seeds,  but  the  Roots  will  continue  two 
Years  in  dry  Ground. 

The  nth  Sort  is  found  growing  naturally  on  old  W  alls 
and  Buildings  in  many  Parts  of  England ;  this  is  a  Angle 
fmall  Pink  of  a  fweet  Odour,  but  of  a  pale  Colour  and 
fmall,  fo  makes  no  Appearance,  and  Ance  the  great  Im¬ 
provement  which  has  been  made  in  thefe  Flowers  by  Cul¬ 
ture,  this  has  been  entirely  negledted. 

The  1 2th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Jllps  ;  this  hath 
broad,  fhort,  blunt  Leaves ;  the  Stalks  feldom  rife  more 
than  4  Inches  high,  each  being  terminated  by  a  Angle 
Flower  of  a  pale  red  Colour.  It  is  is  fometimes  pre- 
ferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  but 
is  rarely  admitted  into  other  Gardens. 

The  Sorts  here  enumerated,  are  fuch  as  the  Botanifls 
allow  to  be  diftinAt  Species,  and  all  the  Varieties  of  Ane 
Flowers,  now  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious, 
are  only  accidental  Variations  which  have  been  produced 
by  Culture  ;  the  Number  of  thefe  are  greatly  increafed 
annually,  in  different  Parts  of  Europe ,  fo  that  as  new  Va¬ 
rieties  are  obtained,  the  old  Flowers  are  rejected; 

The  Plants  of  this  Genus  may  be  properly  enough' 
divided  into  3  Sedtions.  The  iff  to  include  all  the  Va¬ 
riety  of  Pinks,  the  2d  all  the  Carnations,  and  the  3d, 
thofe  of  the  Sweet  William,  for  although  thefe  agree 
fo  nearly  in  their  principal  Charadters,  as  to  be  included 
under  the  fame  Genus  by  the-  Botanifls,  yet  they  never 
vary  from  one  to  the  other,  though  they  frequently- 
change  and  vary  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers. 

I  fhall  now  proceed  to  treat  of  thefe  under  their  dif¬ 
ferent  Sedtions,  and  Arft  I  fhall  begin  with  the  Pink,  of 
which  there  are  a  great  Variety  now  cultivated,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  are  ;  thedamafk  Pink,  the  white  Shock  ; 
the  Pheafant  Eye  with  double  and  Angle  Flowers,  vary¬ 
ing  greatly  in  their  Size  and  Colour,  the  common  red 
£ink,  Cbh’s  Pink,  Dobfon’s  Pink,  white  Cob  Pink,  and 


and  Bat’s  Pink.  The  old  Man’s  Head,  and  Painted 
Lady  Pink,  rather  belong  to  the  Carnation. 

The  damafk  Pink  is  the  Aril  of  the  double  Sorts  in 
flower  ;  this  hath  but  a  fhort  Stalk,  the  Flower  is  not  very 
large,  nor  fo  double  as  many  others,  the  Colour  is  of  a 
pale  Purple  inclining  to  red,  but  very  fweet. 

The  next  which  flowers  is  the  white  Shock,  which 
was  fo  called  from  the  Whit&iefs  of  its  Flowers,  and  the 
Borders  of  the  Petals  being  much  jagged  and  fringed;  the. 
Scent  of  this  is  not  fo  agreeable  as  of  fome  others. 

Then  comes  all  the  different  Kinds  of  Pheafants  Eye, 
of  which  there  are  frequently  new  Varieties  raifed,  w  hich 
are  either  titled  from  the  Perfons  who  raifed  them,  or 
the  Places  where  they  were  raifed  ;  fome  of  thefe  have 
very  large  double  Flowers,  but  fhofe  which  burft  their 
Pods,  are  not  fo  generally  effeemed. 

The  Cob  Pink  comes  after  thefe  to  flower,  the  Stalks 
are  much  taller  than  any  of  the  former;  the  Flowers  are 
very  double,  and  of  a  bright  red  Colour;  thefe  have 
the  moft  agreeable  Odours  of  all  the  Sorts,  fo  merits  a 
Place  in  every  good  Garden.  The  Time  of  the  Pinks, 
flowering  is  from  the  latter  end  of  May  to  the  Middle  of 
July,  and  frequently  that  Sort  of  Pheafant  Eye,  called 
Bat’s  Pink,  will  flower  again  in  Autumn. 

The  old  Man’s  Head  Pink,  and  the  painted  Lady,  do 
not  flower  till  July,  coming  at  the  fame  Seafon  with  the 
Carnation,  to  which  they  are  more  nearly  allied  than 
the  Pink.  The  Aril,  when  in  its  proper  Colours,  is 
purple  and  white  ffriped  and  fpotted,  but  this  frequently' 
is  of  one  plain  Colour  which  is  purple ;  this  Sort  wul 
continue  flowering  till  the  Frofl  in  Autumn  puts  a  Stop 
to  it,  and  the  Flowers  having  an  agreeable  Scent  ren¬ 
ders  them  valuable.  The  painted  Lady  is  chiefly  ad¬ 
mired  for  the  Livelinefs  of  its  Colour,  for  it  is  not  fo> 
fweet,  or  of  fo  long  Continuance  as  the  other. 

The  common  Pinks  are  propagated  either  by  Seeds, , 
which  is  the  \Yay  to  obtain  new  Varieties,  or  by  Layers, 
as  praAlifed  for  Carnations,  or  by  Slips,  which,  if.  care¬ 
fully  planted  will  take  Root  very  well. 

If  they  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  there  fhould  be 
Care  taken  in  the  Choice  of  them,  and  only  the  Seeds 
of  the  bell  Sorts  favedj  where  you  are  curious  to  have- 
the  Aneft  Flowers.  Thefe  Seeds  may  be  fown  in  Spring, 
and  the  Plants  afterward  treated  as  is  hereafter  direAled 
for  the  Carnation,  with  this  difference  only,  that  as  the 
Pinks  are  lefs  tender,  they  may  be  more. hardily  treated  : 
Thofe  which  are  propagated  by  Layers,  muff  be  a!fo» 
managed  as  the  Carnation,  for  which  there  are  full  In- 
ftruAtions  hereafter.  The  old  Man’s  Head  and  painted 
Lady  Pinks,  are  commonly  propagated  this  Way,  but 
moft  of  the  other  Sorts  are  propagated  from  Slips. 

The  beft  Time  to  plant  the  Slips  of  Pinks  is  about  the 
End  of  July,  when,  if  there  fhould  happen  Rain,  it 
will  be  of  great  Service  to  them,  but  if  the  Weather  be 
dry,  they  will  reqvhre  to  be  conftantly  watered  every 
other  Dayr,  untill  they  have  taken  Root ;  thefe  fhould- 
be  planted  in  a  fliady  Border,  and  the  Ground  fhould  be 
dug  well,  and  all  the  Clods  broken,  and  if  no  Rain 
falls,  it  ftiould  be  well  foaked  with  Water  a  few  Hours 
before  the  Slips  are  planted.;  then  the  Slips  ftiould  bov 
taken  from  the  Plants  and  all  their  lower  Leaves  ftripped 
off,  and  planted  as  foon  as  poffible  after,  for  if  they  are 
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fufferedto  lie  long  after  they  are  taken  from  the  Plants, 
they  will  wither  and  fpoil ;  thefe  need  not  be  planted  at 
a  greater  Diftance  than  3  Inches  fquare,  and  the  Ground 
muft  be  clofed  very  hard  about  them  ;  then  they  mud: 
be  well  watered,  and  this  muft  be  repeated,  as  often  as 
it  is  found  necefiarv,  till  the  Cuttings  have  taken  Root, 
after  which  they  will  require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  Weeds  till  Autumn,  when  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  to  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden 
where  they  are  to  remain  :  Some  plant  the  Slips  of 
Pinks  later  in  the  Seafon  than  is  here  directed  ;  but  thofe 
plants  are  never  fo  ftreng  nor  flower  fo  well,  as  thofe 
which  are  early  planted. 

We  fhall  next  proceed  to  the  Culture  of  the  Carna¬ 
tion,  thefe  the  Florifts  cHftinguifh  into  4  Clafles. 

The  1  ft  they  call  Flakes ;  thefe  are  of  2  Colours 
only,  and  their  Stripes  are  large,  going  quite  through 
the  Leaves. 

The  2d  are  called  Bizarrs ;  thefe  have  Flowers  ftriped 
or  variegated  with  3  or  4  different  Colours,  in  irregular 
Spots  and  Stripes. 

The  3d  are  called  Piquettes\  thefe  Flowers  have  al¬ 
ways  a  white  Ground,  and  are  fpotted  (or  pounced,  as 
they  call  it)  with  fcarlet,  red,  purple,  or  other  Colours. 

The  4th  are  called  painted  Ladies ;  thefe  have  their 
Petals  of  a  red  or  purple  Colour  on  the  upper  Side,  and 
are  white  underneath. 

Of  each  of  thefe  Clafles  there  are  numerous  Varieties, 
but  chiefly  of  the  Piquettes,  which  fome  Years  ago 
were  chiefly  in  Efteem  with  the  Florifts,  but  of  late  the 
Flakes  have  been  in  greater  Efteem,  than  any  of  the 
other  Kinds.  To  enumerate  the  Varieties  of  the  chief 
Flowers  in  any  one  of  thefe  Clafles,  would  be  needlefs, 
fince  every  Country  produces  new  Flowers  almoft  every 
Year  ;  fo  that  thole  Flowers,  which,  at  their  firft  Rai¬ 
ling  were  greatly  valued,  are  in  2  or  3  Years  become 
fo  common,  as  to  be  of  little  Worth,  efpecially  if  they 
are  defedtive  in  any  one  Property.  Therefore  (where 
Flowers  are  fo  liable  to  Mutability,  either  from  the 
Fancy  of  the  Owner,  or  that  better  Kinds  are  yearly 
produced  from  Seeds,  which,  with  good  Florifts,  always 
take  place  of  older  or  worfe  Flowers,  which  are  turned 
out  of  the  Garden  to  make  Room  for  them)  it  would  be 
but  luperfluous  to  give  a  Lift  of  their  Names,  which 
are  generally  borrowed  either  from  the  Names  and 
Titles  of  Noblemen,  or  from  the  Perfon’s  Name,  or 
Place  of  Abode,  who  raifed  them. 

•  Thefe  Flowers  are  propagated  either  from  Seeds  (by 
which  new  Flowers  are  obtained),  or  from  Layers,  for 
the  Increase  of  thofe  Sorts  which  are  worthy  maintain¬ 
ing  ;  but  I  fhall  firft  lay  down  the  Method  of  propagating 
them  from  Seed,  ^which  is  thus : 

Having  obtained  good  Seeds,  either  of  your  own  fav- 
ing,  or  from  a  Friend  you  can  confide  in  ;  about  the 
Middle  of  April ,  prepare  fome  Pots  oT  Boxes  (according 
to  the  Quantity  of  Seed  you  have  to  fow  ;)  thefe  fhould 
be  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth  mixed  with  rotten  Neat’s 
Dung,  which  fhould  be  well  incorporated  together;  then 
fow  your  Seeds  thereon  (but  not  too  thick),  covering  it 
•about  a  Quarter  cf  an  Inch  with  the  fame  light  Earth, 
placing  the  Pots,  or  Cafes,  fo  as  to  receive  the  Morning 
Sun  only,  till  Eleven  of  the.Clock,  obferving  to  refrefh 
the  Earth  with  Water  as  often  as  it  may  require  ;  in 


about  a  Month’s  Time  your  Plants  will  come  up,  and 
if  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  and  duly  watered,  will  be  fit 
to  tranfplant  about  the  latter  17 nd  of  June\  at  which 
Time  you  fhould  prepare  fome  Beds  (of  the  fame  Sort  of 
Earth  as  was  dire&ed  to  fow  them  in)  in  an  open  airy  Si¬ 
tuation,  in  which  you  fhould  plant  them  at  about  3 
Inches  fquare,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them,  till 
they  have  taken  new  Root,  then  you  muft  obferve  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds ;  in  thefe  Beds  they  may  remain 
until  the  Middle  of  Augujl ,  by  which  Time  they  will 
have  grown  fo  large  as  almoft  to  meet  each  other  ;  then 
prepare  fome  more  Beds  of  the  like  good  Earth  (in  Quan¬ 
tity  proportionable  to  the  Flowers  you  have  raifed),  in 
which  you  fhould  plant  them  qt  6  Inches  Diftance  each 
Way,  and  not  above  4  Rows  in  each  Bed,  fo,r  the  more 
convenient  laying  fuch  of  them  as  may  prove  wor¬ 
thy  preferving ;  for  in  thefe  Beds  they  fhould  remain 
to  flower. 

The  Alleys  between  thefe  Beds  fhould  be  2  Feet  wide, 
that  you  may  pafs  between  the  Beds  to  weed  and  clean 
them.  If  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  very  dry  at  this  Time* 
they  fhould  not  be  tranfplanted  till  there  is  fome  Rain, 
fo  that  it  may  happen  to  be  the  Middle,  or  latter  End  of 
September  fome  Years,  before  there  may  be  Wet  enough 
to  moiften  the  Ground  for  this  Purpofe  ;  but  if  there  is 
Time  enough  for  the  Plants  to  get  good  Root  before 
the  Froft  comes  on,  it  will  be  fufficient.  If  the  Winter 
fhould  prove  fevere,  the  Beds  fhould  be  arched  over  with 
Hoops,  that  they  may  be  covered  with  Mats,  otherwife 
many  of  the  Plants  may  be  deftroyed,  for  the  good 
Flowers  are  not  fo  hardy  as  the  ordinary  ones  of  this 
Genus.  There  will  be  no  other  Culture  wanting  to 
thefe,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  when 
they  fhoot  up  their  Stalks  to  flower,  they  muft  be  fup- 
ported  by  Sticks  to  prevent  their  breaking.  When  your 
Flowers  begin  to  blow,  you  muft  look  over  them  to  fee 
which  of  them  offer  to  make  good  Flowers ;  which  as 
foon  as  you  difeover,  you  fhould  laydown  all  the  Layers 
upon  them  ;  thofe  which  are  well  marked,  and  blow 
whole  without  breaking  their  Pods,  fhould  be  referved 
to  plant  in  Borders,  to  furnifh  you  with  Seed,  and  thofe 
which  burft  their  Pods,  and  feem  to  have  good  Proper¬ 
ties,  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots,  to  try  what  their  Flowers 
will  be,  when  managed  according  to  Art ;  and  it  is  not 
till  the  2d  Year  that  you  can  pronounce  what  the  Value 
of  a  Flower  will  be,  which  is  in  Proportion  to  the  Good- 
nefs  of  its  Properties ;  but,  that  you  may  be  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  what  the  Florifts  call  good  Properties,  I 
fhall  here  fet  them  down. 

1.  The  Stem  of  the  Flower  fhould  be  ftrong,  and  able 
to  fupport  the  Weight  of  the  Flower  without  loping 
down. 

2.  The  Petals  (or  Leaves)  of  the  F'lower  fhould  be 
long,  broad,  and  ftiff,  and  pretty  eafy  to  expand,  or  (as 
the  Florifts  term  them)  fhould  be  free  Flowers. 

3.  The  middle  Pod  of  the  Flower  fhould  not  advance 
too  high  above  the  other  Part  of  the  Flower. 

4.  The  Colours  fhould  be  bright,  and  equally  marked 
all  over  the  F'lower. 

5.  The  Flo.wer  fhould  be  very  full  cf  Leaves,  fo  as 
to  render  it,  when  blown,  very  thick  and  high  in  the 
Middle,  and  the  Outfide  perfeAly  round.  *' 

Having  made  Choice  of  fuch  of  your  Flowers  as  pro- 
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rnife  well  for  the  large  Sort,  thefe  you  ffould  mark  fe- 
parately  for  Pots,  and  the  round  whole  blowing  Flow¬ 
ers  for  Borders ;  pull  up  all  fingle  Flowers,  or  fuch  as 
are  ill-coloured,  and  not  worth  preferving,  that  your 
good  Flowers  may  have  the  more  Air  and  Room  to  grow 
drong  ;  thefe  having  been  laid,  as  foon  as  they  have  ta¬ 
ken  Root  (which  will  be  fome  Time  in  Augujl ,)  they 
fhould  be  taken  off,  and  planted  out,  thofe  that  blow 
large  in  Pots,  and  the  other  in  Borders. 

Of  late  Years  the  whole-blowing  Flowers  have  been 
much  more  elleemed  than  thofe  large  Flowers  which 
burft  their  Pods;  but  efpecially  thofe  round  Flowers 
which  have  broad  Stripes  of  beautiful  Colours,  and  round 
Rofe  Leaves,  of  which  Kinds  there  have  been  a  great 
Variety  introduced  from  France ;  but  as  thefe  French 
Flowers  are  extremely  apt  to  degenerate  to  plain  Colours, 
and  being  much  tenderer  than  thofe  which  are  brought 
up  in  England ,  there  are  not  fuch  great  Prices  given  for 
the  Plants  now,  as  have  been  a  few  Years  pad ;  from 
the  prefent  Tade  for  thefe  whole-blowing  Flake  Flowers, 
many  of  the  old  Varieties,  which  had  been  turned  out 
of  the  Gardens  of  Florids  many  Years  ago,  to  make 
Room  for  the  large  Flowers  which  were  then  in  Fa- 
fhion,  have  been  received  again  ;  and  large  Prices  have 
been  paid  of  late  for  fuch  Flowers  as  fome  Years  ago 
were  fold  for  one  Shilling  a  Dozen,  or  lefs,  which  is  a 
drong  Proof  of  the  Variablenefs  of  the  Fancies  of  Flo- 
rifts. 

I  ffall  now  proceed  to  give  fome  Dire£t ions  for  propa¬ 
gating  thefe  Flowers  by  Layers,  and  the  neccffary  Care 
to  be  taken  in  Order  to  blow  them  fair  and  large. 

The  bed  Seafon  for  laying  thefe  Flowers  is  in  June, 
as  foon  as  the  Shoots  are  drong  enough  for  that  Pur- 
pofe,  which  is  performed  in  the  following  Manner ;  af¬ 
ter  having  dripped  off  the  Leaves  from  the  lower  Part 
of  the  Shoot  intended  to  be  laid,  make  Choice  of  a 
drong  Joint  about  the  middle  Part  of  the  Shoot  (not  loo 
near  the  Heart  of  the  Shoot,  nor  in  the  hard  Part  next 
the  old  Plant ;)  then  with  your  Penknife  make  a  Slit  in 
theMiddle  of  theShoot  from  the  Joint  upwards  halfWay 
to  the  other  Joint,  or  more,  according  to  their  Didance  ; 
then  with  your  Knife  cut  the  Tops  of  the  Leaves,  and 
alfo  cut  off  the  fwelling  Part  of  the  Joint  where  the  Slit 
is  made,  fo  that  the  Part  flit  may  be  fhaped  like  a 
Tongue ;  when  that  outward  Skin  is  pared  off,  which, 
if  left  on,  would  prevent  their  puffing  out  Roots ; 
having  loofened  the  Earth  round  the  Plant,  and  if  Need 
be,  raifed  it  with  freff  Mould,  that  it  may  be  level 
with  the  Shoot  intended  to  be  laid,  led  by  the  Ground 
being  being  too  low,  you  fplit  it  off  by  forcing  down 
the  Shoot;  then  with  your  Finger  make  a  hollow  Place 
in  the  Earth,  jud  where  the  Shoot  is  to  come,  and  with 
your  Thumb  and  Finger  bend  the  Shoot  gently  into  the 
Earth,  obferving  to  keep  the  Top  as  upright  as  poffible, 
that  the  Slit  may  be  open ;  and  being  provided  with 
forked  Sticks  for  that  purpofe,  thrull  one  of  them  into 
the  Ground,  fo  that  the  forked  Part  may  take  hold 
of  the  Layer,  and  keep  it  down  in  its  proper  Place; 
then  gently  cover  the  Shank  of  the  Layer  with  the  fame 
Sort  of  Earth,  giving  it  a  gentle  Watering,  to  fettle 
the  Earth  about  it,  obferving  to  repeat  the  fame  as  of¬ 
ten  as  Is  neceffary,  to  promote  their  rooting.  In  about 
5  or  6  Weeks  after  this,  the  Layers  will  have  taken 
Root  fufficient  to  be  tranfplanted  ;  againd  which  Time 


you  ffould  be  provided  with  proper  Earth  for  them, 
which  may  be  compofed  after  the  following  Manner  : 

Make  Choice  of  fome  good  up-land  Padure  or  Com¬ 
mon,  of  a  hazel  Earth,  or  light  fandy  Loam  ;  dig  from 
the  Surface  of  this  your  Earth  about  8  Inches  deep,  taking 
ail  the  Turf  with  it ;  let  this  be  laid  in  a  Heap  to  rot  and 
mellow  for  one  Year,  turning  it  once  a  Month,  that  it 
may  fweeten  ;  then  mix  about  a  3d  Part  of  rotten  Neats 
Dung,  or  for  Want  of  that,  fome  rotten  Dung  from  a 
Cucumber  or  Melon  Bed  ;  let  this  be  well  mixed  toge¬ 
ther,  and  if  you  can  get  it  Time  enough  before-hand, 
lei  them  lie  mixed  6  or  8  Months  before  it  is  uled, 
turning  it  feveral  Times,  the  better  to  incorporate  their 
Parts. 

Obferve,  that  although  I  have  mentioned  this  Mix¬ 
ture  as'  the  bed  for  thefe  Flowers,  yet  you  mud  not  ex- 
pe6t  to  blow  your  Flowers  every  Year  equally  large,  in 
the  fame  Compofition  ;  therefore  fome  who  are  extreme¬ 
ly  fond  of  having  their  Flowers  fucceed  well,  alter  their 
Compofitions  every  Year  in  this  Manner,  viz.  one  Year 
they  mix  the  freff  Earth  with  Neats  Dung,  which  is 
cold  ;  the  next  Year  with  rotten  Horfe  Dung,  which  is 
of  a  warmer  Nature,  adding  thereto  fome  white  Sea 
Sand,  to  make  the  Earth  lighter. 

But,  I  ffould  rather  advife  the  Planting  2  or  3  Layers 
of  each  of  your  bed  Kinds  in  a  Bed  of  freff  Earth  not 
over  dunged  ;  which  Plants  ffould  only  be  differed  to 
ffew  their  Flowers,  that  you  may  be  fure  they  are  right 
in  their  Kind  ;  and  when  you  are  fatisfied  in  that  Parti¬ 
cular,  cut  off  the  Flower  Stems,  and  do  not  differ  them 
to  fpend  the  Roots  in  Blowing ;  by  which  Means  you 
will  drengthen  your  Layers.  And  it  is  from  thefe  Beds 
I  would  make  Choice  of  fome  of  the  bed  Plants  for  the 
next  Year’s  blowing,  always  obferving  to  have  a  Suc- 
ceffion  of  them  yearly,  by  which  Means  you  may  blow 
every  Year  fine,  fuppodng  the  Seafon  favourable  :  For 
it  is  not  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Layers  taken 
from  fuch  Roots  as  have  been  exhauded  in  producing 
large  Flowers,  and  have  been  forced  by  Art  beyond 
their  natural  Strength,  ffould  be  able  to  produce  Flow- 
ers  equally  as  large  as  their  Mother  Root  did  the  Year 
before,  or  as  fuch  Layers  as  are  Ireff  from  a  poorer 
Soil,  and  in  greater  Health  can  do.  Let  us  now  proceed 
to  planting  thefe  Layers,  which  ffould  be  done  in  An- 
gujl ,  or  the  Beginning  of  September. 

The  common  Method  ufed  by  mod  Florids  is,  to 
plant  their  Layers,  at  this  Seafon,  two  in  each  Pot  (the 
Size  of  which  Pols  are  about  9  Inches  over  in  the  Clear 
at  the  Top) ;  in  thefe  Pots  they  are  to  remain  for  Bloom ; 
and  therefore,  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  they  take  off. 
as  much  of  the  Earth  from  t he  Surface  of  the  Pots  as 
they  can,  without  didurbing  their  Roots,  filling  the 
Pots  up  again  with  the  fame  good  frefii  Earth  as  the  Pots 
were  before  filled  with.  But  there  is  fome  Difficulty  in 
dieltering  a  great  Quantity  of  thefe  Flowers  in  Winter, 
w.hen  they  are  planted  in  fuch  large  Pots,  which  in  moll 
Winters  they  will  require,  more  or  lefs;  my  .Method 
therefore  is,  to  put  them  fingly  into  Halfpenny  Pots  in 
Autumn,  and  in  the  Middle  of  October  to  let  thefe  Pots 
into  a  Bed  of  old  Tanners  Bark,  which  has  loll  its  Heat, 
and  cover  them  with  a  common  Frame  (fuch  as  is  ufed 
for  railing  Cucumbers  and  Melons ;)  and  in  2  of  thefe 
Frames,  which  contain  6  Lights,  may  be  let  150  of  thefe 
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Pots  :  In  thefe  Frames  you  may  give  thcm'ns  much  free' 
Air  as  you  plea  fe,  by  taking  off  thie  Lighfs  ever  Dky 
when  the  Weather  is  mild,  and  putting  them  bn  only  in 
bad  Weather,  and  great  Rains :  and  if  the  Winter  fhould 
prove  fevere,  cover  the  Glafies  with  Mats-,  Straw,  or 
Peafe  Haulm,  fo  as  to  keep  out  the  Froft,  which  will 
effectually  preferve  your  Plants  in  the  utmoft  Vigour. 

In  the  Middle  of  February,  if  the  Sealbit  is  good,  you 
muff  tranfplant  thefe  Layers  into  Pots  for  their  Bloom 
(the  Size  of  which  fhould  be  about  7  or  8  Inches  over  at 
the  Top' in  the  Clear;)  in  doing  Which,  obferve  to  put 
home  Polfherd  or  Oyllcr  Shells  over  the  Holes  in  the 
Bottoms  of  the  Pots  to  keep  the  Earth  from  flopping 
them,  which  would  detain  the  Water  in  the  Pots  to  the 
great  Prejudice  of  the  Flowers  :  Then  fill  thefe  Pots 
about  Halfway  with  the  fame  good  Compoft  as  before 
direded,  arid  fhake  the  Plant  cut  of  the  final!  Pot  with 
ail  the  Earth  about  the  Roots;  then  with  your  Hands, 
take  off  fome  of  the  Earth  round  the  Ouffide  of  the  Ball, 
and  from  the  Surface,  taking  off  the  Fibres  of  the 
Roots  on  the  Outfide  of  the  Ball  of  Earth,  then  put  one 
good  Plant  exa&lv  in  the  Middle  of  each  Pot,  fo  that  it 
may  hand  well  as  to  the  Height,/,  e.  not  fo  low  as  to  bury 
the  Leaves  with  Earth,  nor  fo  high,  that  the  Shank  may 
be  above  the  Rim  of  the  Pot;  then  filt  the  Pot  up  with 
the  fame  Compoft,  doling  it  gently  to  the  Plant  with 
your  Hands,  giving  it  a  little  Water,  if  the  Weather 
is  dry,  to  fettle  the  Earth  ;  then  place  the  Pots  in  a  Si¬ 
tuation  where  they  may  be  defended  from  the  North 
Wind;  obferving  to  give  them  gentle  Waterings,-  as  the 
Seafon  may  require. 

In  this  Place  they  may  remain  till  theMiddle,  or  latter 
End  cf  Ap'ril,  when  you  fhould  prepare  a  Stage  of  Boards1 
to  let  the  Pots  upon,  fo  contrived  as  to  have  little  Cif- 
terns  of  Water  round  each  Poft,  to  prevent  the  In  feds 
from  getting  to  your  Flowers  in  their  Bloom;  which, 
if  they  are  fullered  to  do,  will  mar  all  your  Labour,  by 
deftroying  all  your  Flowers  in  a  fhort  Time;  the  chief 
and  moft  mifehieveus  Infed  is  the  Earwig,  which  will 
gnaw  off  all  the  lower  Parts  of  the  Petals  of  the  Flow¬ 
ers  (which  are  very  fweet,)  and  thereby  caufe  the  whole 
Flower  to  fall  to  Pieces;  but  fence  the  making  one  of 
thefe  Stages  is  fbmewhat  expenfive,  and  not  very  eafy  to 
be  underftood  bv  fuch  as  have  never  feen  them,  I  fhall 
tlefcribe  a  very  fimple  one,  which  I  have  ufed  for  feve- 
ral  Years,  which  anfwers  the  Purpofe  full  as  well  as  the 
beft  and  moil  expenfive  cne  can  do  :  Fir  ft,  prepare  fome 
common  flat  Pans,  about  a  Foot,  or  14  Inches  over,  and 
3  Inches  deep ;  place  thefe  two  and  two  oppofite  to 
each  other,  at  about  2  Feet  Diftance,  and  at  every  8  Feet 
in  Length-ways,  two  of  thefe  Pans  ;  in  each  of  thefe 
turn  a  Flower  Pot  upfide  down,  which  fhould  be  about 
6  Inches  over  at  the  Top,  and  lay  a  flat  Piece  of  Tim¬ 
ber,  about  2  Feet  and  a  Half  long,  and  3  Inches  thick, 
crofs  from  Pot  to  Pot,  till  you  have  finifhed  the  whole 
Length  of  your  Stage;  then-lay  your  Planks  Length¬ 
ways  upon  thefe  Timbers,  which  will  hold  two  Rows  of 
Planks  for  the  Pots  which  were  ordered  for  Carnations ; 
when  you  have  fet  your  Pots  upon  the  Stage,  fill  the 
flat  Pans  with  Water,  always  obferving,  as  it  decreafes 
in  the  Pans,  to  replenifh  it,  which  will  effedually  guard 
your  Flowers  againft  Infeds,  for  they  do  not  care  to 
fwim  over  Water,  fo  that  if  by  this,  or-any  other  Con¬ 


trivance,  .  the  Fiifiage  from  the  Ground  to  the  Stage, 
on  which-  the  Pots  are  placed,:  is  defended  tby  a  Surface 
of  Water  3  or  4  Inches  brohd,  and  as  much  in  Depth, 
it  will  effedually  prevent  thefe  Vermin  from  getting  to 
the  Flowers.  ; 

This  Stage  fhould  be  placed  in  a  Situation  open  to 
the  South  Eaft,  but  defended  from  the  Weft  Winds,  to 
which  thefe  -Stages  mui  -not  be  expofed,  Jfeft  the  Pots- 
fhould  be  blown,  down  15y  the  Violence  -of;  that.  Wind, 
which  is  often  very  troublefome  at  the  Seafon  when  tiKefe 
Flowers  blow;  indeed  they  fhould  be  defended  by  Trees 
at  lome  Diftance,  frbrrr  the  Winds  of  every  Point ;  but 
thefe  Trees  lhould  not  be  too  near  the  Stage,  nor  by 
any  Means  place  them  near  Walls,  or  tall  Buildings;  for 
in  fuch  Situations  the  Stems  of  the  Flowers  will  draw 
up  too  weak.  About  this  Time,  viz,,  the  Middle  of  April, 

)  our  Layers  will  begiri  to  fhoot  up  for  flower ;- you: 
mud  therefore  be  provided  with  fome  fquare  Deal 
Sticks,  about  4  Feet  and  a  Half  long,  which  fhould 
be  thicker  toward  the  Bottom,  and  planed  off  taper  at 
the  Top  ;  thefe  Sticks  fhould  be  carefully  ftuck  into  the 
Pots  as  near  as  poilible  to  the  Plant  without  injuring 
it ;  then  with  a  (lender  Piece  of  Bafs  Mat  faften  the 
Spindle  to  the  Stick  to  prevent  its  being  broken ;.  this 
you  muft  often  repeat,  as  the  Spindle  advances  in  Height, 
and  alfo  obferve  to  -pull  off  ail  Side  Spindles  as  they  are 
produced,  and  never  let  more  than  2  Spindles  remain 
upon  one  Root,  nor  above  one,  if  you  intend  to  blow 
exceeding  large.  Toward  the  Beginning  of  June  your 
Flowers  will  have  attained  their  greateft  Height,  their 
Pods  will  begin  to  fwell,  and  fome  of  the  earlieft  begin 
to  open  on  one  Side ;  you  muft  therefore  obferve  to  let 
it  open  in  2  other  Places  at  equal  Angles ;  this  muft  be 
done  fo  foon  as  you  perceive,  the  Pod  break;  otherwife 
your  Flower  will  run  out  on  one  Side,  and  be  in  a  fhort 
Time  part  recovering,  fo  as  to  make  a  complete  Flower  ; 
in  a  few  Days  after  the  Flowers  begin  to  open,  you 
muft  cover  them  with  Glaffes  which  are  made  for  that 
Purpofe,  in  the  following  Manner  : 

On  the  Top  of  the 'Glafs,  exactly  in  the  Center,  is  a 
Tin  Collar,  or  Socket,  about  Three-fourths  of  an  Inch 
fquare,  for  the  Flower  Stick  to  come  through  ;  to  this 
Socket  are  foldered  8  Slips  of  Lead  at  equal  Diftances, 
which  are  about  6  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  fpread 
open  at  the  Bottom  about  4  Inches  afunder ;  in  thefe 
Slips  of  Lead  are  faftened  Slips  of  Glafs,  cut  to  the  Dif¬ 
tances  of  the  Lead,  which,  when  fixed  in,  are  border¬ 
ed  round  the  Bottom  with  another  Slip  of  Lead  quire 
round,  fo  that  the  Glafs  hath  8  Angles,  with  the  Socket  in 
the  Middle,  and  fpread  open  at  the  Bottom  about  II 
Inches  wide.  \ 

When  your  Flowers  are  open  enough  tb-  cover  with 
thefe  Glafies,  you  mull:  make  a  Hole  through  your 
Flower  Stick,  exa&ly  to  the  Height  of  the  under  Part 
of  the  Pod,  through  which  you  fhould  put  a  Piece  of 
fmall  Wire  about  6  Inches  long,  making  a  Ring  at  one 
End  of  the  Wire  to  contain  the  Pod,  in  which  Ring  you 
fhould  fix  the  Stem  of  the  Flower  ;  then  cut  off  all  the 
Tyings  of  Bafs,  and  thruft  the  Stem  of  the  Flower  fo 
far  from  the  Stick,  as  may  give  convenient  Room  for 
the  Flower  to  expand  without  preffmg  againft  the  Stick; 
to  which  Diftance  you  may  fix  it,  by  turning  youdWire 
Idas  not  to  draw  back  through  the  Hole;  then  make 
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another  Hole  through  the  Stick,  at, a  convenient  Diflance 
above  the  Flower,  through  which  you  fhould  put  a  Piece 
of  Wire,  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  which  is  to  fupport  the 
Glafles  from  Aiding  down  upon  the  Flowers,  and  be  fure 
to  obferve,  that  the  Glafles  are  not  placed  fo  high  as  to 
admit  the  Sun  and  Rain  under  them  to  the  Flowers,  nor 
fo  low  as  to  fcorch  their  Leaves  with  the  Heat.  At  this 
Time  alfo,  or  a  few  Days  after,  as  you  judge  necefla- 
ry,  you  fliould  cut  fome  fliff  Paper,  or  Cards,  into  Col¬ 
lars  about  4  Inches  over,  and  exadtly  round,  cutting  a 
Hole  in  the  Middle  of  it  about  Three-fourths  of, an  Inch 
Diameter,  for  the  Bottom  of  the  Flower  to  be  let 
through  ;  then  place  thefe  Collars  about  them  to  fup¬ 
port  the  Petals  of  the  Flower  from  hanging  down  ;  this 
Collar  fhould  be  placed  within  the  Calyx  of  the  Flow¬ 
er,  and  fliould  be  fupported  thereby;  then  obfqrve  from 
Day  to  Day  what  Progrefs  your  Flowers  make  ;  and  if 
one  Side  comes  out  fafter’than  the  .other,  turn  the  Pot 
about,  and  fliift  the  other  Side  towards  the  Sun;  alfo  if 
the  Weather  proves  very  hot,  you  fliould  fliade  the 
Glafles  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day  with  Cabbage  Leaves, 
Chr.  to  prevent  their  being  fcorched,  or  forced  out  too 
foon  ;  and,  when  the  middle  Pod  begins  to  rife,  you 
fliould  take  opt  the  Calyx  thereof  with  a  Pair  of  Nip¬ 
pers  made  for  that  Purpofe  ;  but  this  fhould  not  be 
clone  too  foon,  left  the  middle. Part  of  the  Flower  fliould 
advance  too  high  above  the  Sides,  which  will  greatly 
diminifh  the  Beauty  of  it :  And  you  fhould  alfo  oblerve 
whether  there  are  more  Leaves  in  the  Flower,  than  can 
properly  be  expanded  for  Want  of  Room ;  in  which 
Cafe  you  fliould  pull  out  fome  of  the  lowermofl:  or  mod 
unlikely  Leaves  to  fpread,  drawing  out  and  expanding 
the  others  at  the  fame  Time:  When  your  Flowery  are 
fully  blown,  if  you  cut  them  off,  you  fhould  put  on  a 
frefh  Collar  of  itiff  Paper,  which  fhould  be  cut  exactly 
to  the  Size  of  the  Flower,  that  it  may  lupport  the  Pe¬ 
tals  to  their  full  Width,  but  not  to  be  feen  wider  than 
the  Flower  in  any  Part  :  When  this  is  put  on,  you  muff 
draw  out  the  widefl:  Leaves  to  form  the  Outfide  of  the 
Flower,  which  although  they  fliould  be  in  the  Middle 
(as  it  often  happens,)  yet  by  removing  the  other  Leaves 
they  may  be  drawn  down,  and  fo  the  next  longelF 
Leaves  upon  them  again,  that  the  whole  Flower  may 
appear  equally  globular  without  any  hollow  Parrs.  In 
doing  this,  fome  Florifts  are  fo  curious  as  to  render  an 
indifferent  Flower  very  handfome  ;  and  on  this  depends, 
in  a  great  Meafure,  the  Skill  of  the  Artifl  to  produce 
his  large  and  fine  Flowers,  to  the  greatefl  Advantage. 

During  the  flowering  Seafon,  particular  Care  fliould 
be  taken  not  to  let  them  fuffer  for  Want  of  Water, 
which  fhould  by  no  Means  be  raw  Spring  Water  ;  nor 
do  I  approve  of  compound  Waters,  fuch  as  are  enrich¬ 
ed  with  various  Sorts  of  Dung;  but  the  bed;  and  mod: 
natural  Water  is  that  of  a  fine  foft  River;  next  to 
that  is  Pond  Water,  or  flanding  Water  ;  but  if  you  have 
no  other  than  Spring  Water,  it  fliould  be  expofed  to  the 
Sun  and  Air  two  Days  before  it  is  ufed,  o'.herwife  it  will 
give  the  Flowers  the  Canker,  and  fpoil  them. 

The  Directions  here  given  are  chiefly  for  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  thofe  large  Carnations  which  burfl  their  Pods, 
and  require  the.greateft  Skill  of  the  Florills,  to  blow 
them  in  Perfection;  but  as  of  late  thefe  have  not  been 
fo  much  in  Efteem  as  formerly,  and  thofe  Flowers  which 


do  hot  break  their  Pods,  and  are  termed  whole  Blowers 
have  now  the  Preference:  Thefe  are  generally  planted 
in  Pots,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  large 
Flowers,  but  do  not  require  fo  much  Trouble  to  blow 
them  :  All  that  is  neceffary  to  be  done  for  thefe,  is  to 
faden  their  Stems  up  to  Flower  Sticks  to  prevent  their 
being  broken,  and  to  take  off  the  Pods  which  proceed 
from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  leaving  only  the  Top  Bud 
to  flower,  if  they -.are  intended  to  be  large  and  fair  ;  and 
when  the  Flowers  begin  to  open,  if  they  are  fereened 
from  the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  and  alfo  from 
Wet,  they  will  continue  much  longer  in  Beauty. 

But  although  the  moll  valuable  of  thefe  Flowbrs  are 
ufually  planted  in  Pots,  and  thus  carefully  treated,  yet 
many  ot  thefe  whole  blowing  Flowers  may  be  planted  in 
Beds,  or  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  where  they 
are  fome  of  the  principal  Ornaments  during  their  Con¬ 
tinuance  in  dower,  which  is  from  the  Beginning  of  July 
till  the  Middle  of  Augujl ,  efpecially  if  the  feveral  Co¬ 
lours  are  properly  intermixed  ;  for  the  Flakes  and  Bi-. 
zarrs,  fliould  be  intermixed  with  the  Picquettes,  and 
not  planted  feparate,  unlefs  where  they  are  deflgned  for 
faving  the  Seeds  ;  in  which  Cafe,  thofe  which  are  the 
fineft  of  each  Sort,  fhould  be  planted  in  Beds  at  a  Dif- 
tance  from  each  other,  efpecially  where  Pcrfons  are  di- 
firous  to  keep  them  diflindt ;  for  where  the  Sorts  are 
blended  together,  there  will  be  an  Admixture  of  their 
Farina,  fo  that  the  Seeds  will  vary,  and  not  produce  the 
particular  Kinds ;  though  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  feen  any  Flake  Flowers  arife  from  Seeds  of  the 
Picquettes,  nor  vice  versa. 

The  Flowers  which  are  planted  in  the  full  Ground, 
generally  produce  Seeds  better  than  thofe  in  Pots  ;  bat 
whoever  propofes  to  raife  a  Supply  of  new  Flowers  from 
Seeds,  mull  always  obferve  to  lave  the  bell:  of  their 
Seedling  Flowers  for  this  Purpofe  ;  for  it  is  well  known, 
that  after  any  of  thefe  Flowers  have  been  a  few  Years 
propagated  by  Layers,  they  become  barren,  and  do  not 
feed  ;  which  is  alfo  the  Cafe  with  moil  other  Plants 
which  are  propagated  by  Slips,  Layers,  or  Cuttings ;  fo 
that  the  young  Plants  which  have  beep  newly  obtained 
from  Seeds,  are  always  the  rnofl  productive  of  Seeds: 
The  Plants  which  are  propagated  by  Layers  or  Slips, 
will  always  continue  to  produce  the  fame  Flowers,  fo 
that  when  a  fine  Variety  is  obtained,  it  is  this  Way  pro¬ 
pagated  and  maintained  ;  but  all  the  new  Varieties. come 
from  Seeds,  fo  ’that  all  thofe  who  are  curious  in  theie 
Flowers,  annually  fow  their  Seeds. 

I  fnall  next  proceed  to  the  Culture  of  that  Species, 
which  is  known  by  the  Title  of  Sweet  IVilliam  ;  ot  t  he 
there  are  a  great  Variety  of  different  Colours,  which 
are  fingle,  and  3  with  double  Flowers:  Some  of  thefe 
have  narrow  Leaves,  which  were  formerly  titled  Sweet 
Johns,  but  of  late  that  Diftindtion  has  not  beet*.  made, 
becaufe  they  are  foiind  to.  vary,  when  railed  from  Seeds. 

Some  of  the  Angle,  Flowers  have  very  rich  Colours, 
which  frequently  vary  in  the  fame  Bunch  ;  there  are 
others  with  fine  variegated  Flowers,  and  others  whofe 
Middles  are  of  a  foft  red,  bordered  with  white,  called 
Painted  Ladies;  but  where  Perfons  are  defirous  to  pre- 
ferve  any  of  thefe  Varieties  in  Perfection,  the  beft  Flow¬ 
ers  of  each  fhould  be  particularly  marked,  and  no  other 
F  f  f  2  ptrmitted 
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rfcffnitted  to  ft  and  near  them,  left  their  Farina  fhould 
impregnate  them,  which  would  caufe  them  to  vary. 

'I'hat  called  the  Painted  Lady  Sweet  William,  is  a 
very  beautiful  Variety  ;  the  Stalks  do  not  rife  fo  high  as 
moll  ot  the  other;  the  Bunches  of  Flowers  are  larger, 
produced  more  in  the  Form  of  an  Umbel,  and  the  Flow¬ 
ers  handing  equal  in  Height,  make  a  better  Appearance  : 
There  are  others  whofe  Stalks  rife  3  Feet,  and  the  Flow¬ 
ers  of  a  very  deep  red  or  fcarlet  Colour.  They  all 
ilower  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  Carnations,  which 
renders  them  lefs  valuable,  becaufe  they  have  no  Scent. 

The  Tingle  Kinds  of  thefe  are  generally  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  mull  be  fown  the  latter  End  of  March,  or 
the  Beginning  of  April ,  in  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  and  in 
June  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  out ;  at  which  Time 
you  muft  prepare  fome  Beds,  and  fet  them  at  6  Inches 
Diftance  every  Way:  In  thefe  Beds  they  may  remain 
till  Michaelmas ,  at  which  Time  they  may  be  tranfplant- 
ed  into  t he  Borders  of  the  Pleafure  Garden  or  Wilder- 
nefs.  Thefe  will  flower  the  next  Year  in  June,  and  per¬ 
fect  their  Seeds  in  Augujl ,  which  you  fhould  fave  from 
the  bed  coloured  Flowers  fora  Supply. 

They  may  be  alfo  propagated  by  flipping  their  Roots 
at  Michaelmas ;  but  this  is  feldom  praCtiled,  fince  their 
feedling  Roots  will  always  blow  the  ftrongeft,  and  new 
Varieties  are  obtained  yearly. 

The  3  Sorts  with  double  Flowers,  are,  1.  The  broad 
leaved  Sort,  which  hath  very  double  Flowers,  of  a  deep 
purple  Colour  inclining  to  blue,  which  burfts  its  Pods, 
To  not  fo  much  ellcemed  as  the  others,  and  therefore  is 
now  almoll  totally  baniflhed  the  Gardens  ot  the  Curious. 
2.  The  Double  Rofe  Sweet  William,  whofe  Flowers 
are  of  a  fine  deep  Rofe  Colour,  and  fmell  fweet  ;  this  is 
much  valued  for  the  Beauty  and  Sweetnefs  ot  its  Flow¬ 
ers  ;  the  Empalement  (or  Pods)  of  thefe  Flowers  never 
burft,  bur  the  Flowers  remain  with  their  Petals  fully  ex¬ 
panded,  and  do  not  hang  down  loofely  as  thofe  ot  the 
former.  3.  The  Mule,  or  Fairchild’s  Sweet  William  ; 
it  hath  narrower  Leaves  than  either  ot  the  former,  and 
is  of  that  Variety  called  Sweet  John  :  This  was  faid  to 
have  been  produced  from  Seeds  ot  a  Carnation,  which 
had  been  impregnated  by  the  Farina  of  the  Sweet  Wil¬ 
liam;  the  Flowers  are  of  a  brighter  red  Colour  than 
either  of  the  former,  their  Bunches  not  quite  fo  large, 
but  the  Flowers  have  an  agreeable  Odour. 

The  double  Kinds  are  propagated  by  Layers,  as  the 
Carnations ;  they  love  a  middling  Soil,  not  too  light,  nor 
too  heavy  or  ftiff,  nor  too  much  dunged,  which  very  of¬ 
ten  occasions  their  rotting:  Thefe  continue  flowering  a 
long  Time,  and  are  extremely  beautiful,  efpecially  the 
Mule,  which  produces  two  full  Blooms  ot  h  lowers,  one 
in  June ,  and  the  other  in  July.  This  is  very  fubjedt 
to  canker  and  rot  away,  efpecially  if  planted  in  3  Soil 
ever  wet  or  too  dry,  or  if  watered  with  fharp  Spring  Wa¬ 
ter.  Thefe  Flowers  being  planted  in  Pots,  are  very  pro¬ 
per  to  adorn  Court  Yards  at  the  Time  they  are  in  flower. 

The  China  Pink  is  generally  efteemed  an  annua!  Plant, 
becaufe  the  Plants  which  are  raifed  from  Seeds  flower 
and  produce  ripe  Seeds  the  fame  Seafon,  fo  their  Roots 
are  not  often  preferved  ;  but  when  planted  on  a  dry  Soil, 
they  will  continue  2  Years,  and  the  fecond  Year  will 
produce  a  greater  Number  of  Flowers  than  the  firft. 
There  are  a  great  Variety  of  very  rich  Colours  in  thefe. 


Flowers,  which  annually  vary  when  raifed  from  Seeds, 
The  double  Flowers  are  mod  efteemed,  though  the  Co¬ 
lours  of  the  Tingle  are  mbYe  diflintt  and.  beautiful ;  for 
the  Multiplicity  of  Petals  in  the  double  Flowers,  in  a 
great  Meafure  hides  the  deep  Shades,  which  are  toward 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Petals. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  Town  on  a  gentle  hot  Bed  about  the  Beginning  of 
April ;  this  moderate  Heat  is  only  intended  to  forward 
the  Vegetation  of  the  Seeds,  therefore  when  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  muft  have  a  large  Share  of  Air  admitted 
to  them,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak ;  and  as 
foon  as  the  Weather  will  permit,  they  muft  be  expofed 
to  the  open  Air  ;  in  about  3  Weeks  or  a  Month,  the 
Plants  will  be  fit  to  remove  ;  then  they  fhould  be  carefully 
taken  up  with  good  Roots,  and  planted  in  a  Bed  of 
rich  Earth,  at  about  3  Inches  afunder,  being  careful 
to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new 
Root,  and  in  dry  Weather  they  muft  have  Water  3  or 
4  Times  a  Week.  The  farther  Care  is  to  keep  them 
clean  from  Weeds  till  the  End  of  May ,  at  which  Time 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  to  the  Places  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain  for  flowering,  when  they  may  be 
taken  up  with  large  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  fo 
as  fcarceiy  to  feel  their  Removal,  efpecially  if  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  rain  at  that  Time. 

As  thefe  Plants  do  not  grow  large,  fo  when  they  are 
planted  fingly  in  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden,, 
they  do  not  make  fo  fine  an  Appearance,  as  when  planted 
by  themfelves  in  Beds ;  or  if  planted  in  fmall  Clumps, 
of  6  or  8  Roots  in  each,  where  the  Flowers  being  of 
different  Colours,  fet  off  each  other  to  Advantage. 

Thofe  who  are  curious  in  thefe  Flowers,  take  parti¬ 
cular  Care  in  faving  their  Seeds,  for  they  never  permit 
any  Tingle  Flowers  to  ftand  among  their  double,  but 
pull  them  up  as  foon  as  they  (hew  their  Flowers,  and 
alfo  draw  out  all  thofe  which  are  not  of  lively  good  Co¬ 
lours  ;  where  this  is  obferved,  the  Flowers  may  be  kept 
in  great  Perfection ;  but  where  PeFfons  have  trufty 
Friends,  who  live  at  fome  Diftance,  with  whom  they 
can  exchange  Seeds,  once  in  2  or  3  Years;  it  is  much 
better  fo  to  do,  than  to  continue  fowing  Seeds  in  the 
fame  Place  many  Years  in  Succeflion,  and  this  holds 
true  in  moTt  Sorts  of  Seeds :  But  the  great  Difficulty 
is  to  meet  with  an  lioneft  Perfon  of  equal  Skill,  who 
will  be  as  as  careful  in  the  Choice  of  his  Plants  for  Seed, 
as  if  he  was  to  fow  them  himfelf. 

DIAPENSIA.  See  Sanicula; 

DICTA MNUS.  Lin.  Gen..  Plant.  468.  Praxinella „ 
Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  430.-  Tab.  243.  White  Dittany,  or 
praxinella ,  in  French  Fraxinelle’.-  This  Plant  was  fo  titled 
from  Fraxinus  the  A(h  Tree,  the  Leaves  of  this  having 
fome  Refemblance  in  their  Form,  to  thofe  of  the  Afh 
Tree,  fo  if  was  called  Fraxinella,  or  Little  Afh. 

The  Char  a  tiers  are. 

The  Empalement  is  compofed  of  5  fmall '  oblong  Leaves, 
ending  in  Points.  The  Flower  bath  5  oblong  Petals  <wbicb 
are  unequal,  two  of  them  turning  upnvard,  two  are  oblique 
on  the  Sides,  and  one  turns  downward.  It  hath  ro  riftng 
Stamina,  as  long  as  the  Petals,  which  are  fituated  between 
the  two  Side  Petals ;  they  are  not  equal  in  Lengtft,  and 
are  terminated  by  obtufe  4  cornered  Summits Jlanding  eretl. 
In. the  Center  is  fituated.  a  5  cornered  Germcn  fupporting 
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a  [bort  incurved  Style ,  crowned  by  an  acute  Stigma  ;  the 
Germen  afterward  becomes  a  Capjule  with  3  Cells ,  each 
having  a  cornpre fifed  Margin ,  which  fpread  open  at  their 
exterior  Parts ,  but  join  together  at  their  inner ,  opening 
with  2  Valves ,  and  iucloftng  fever al  roundijb  hard  pining 
Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  diflincf  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Dictamnus.  Hort.  Cliff.  16 1.  Fraxinella.  Cluf.Hifl. 
99.  and  Diftamnus  alb  us  vulgo  fraxinella.  C.  B.  P.  222. 
White  Dittany,  commonly  called  Fraxinella. 

There  are  three  Varieties  of  this  Plant,  one  with  a 
pale  red  Flower  flriped  with  purple,  another  with  a 
white  Flower,  and  one  with  ihorter  Spikes  of  Flowers ; 
but  as  I  have  obferved  them  to  vary  when  propagated 
by  Seeds,  fo  I  efleem  them  only  feminal  Varieties. 

This  is  a  very  ornamental  Plant  for  Gardens,  and  as 
it  requires  very  little  Culture,  fo  deferves  a  Place  in  all 
good  Gardens.  It  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  flrikes 
deep  into  the  Ground,  and  the  Head  annually  increafes 
in  Size;  thefe  fend  up  many  Stalks,  which  rife  from  2 
to  3  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves  placed 
alternate;  thefe  are  compofed  of  3  cr  4  Pair  of  oblong 
Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  :  They  are  fmooth 
and  ftifF,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Mid-rib,  which  hath  a  lon¬ 
gitudinal  Furrow  on  the  upper  Side  ;  the  Lobes  (or 
*fmall  Leaves)  placed  on  each  Side  the  Mid-rib,  are  ob¬ 
lique,  but  thofe  which  terminate  the  Leaf  have  their 
Sides  equal.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  a  long  pyra¬ 
midal  loofe  Spike,  or  Thyrfe  ;  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk, 
which  is  9  or  10  Inches  long;  the  Flowers  of  one  Sort 
are  white,  and  of  the  other  they  are  of  a  pale  red  mark¬ 
ed  with  red  or  purple  Stripes.  The  whole  Plant  when 
gently  rubbed,  emits  an  Odour  like  that  of  Le¬ 
mon  Peel,  but  when  bruifed'  has  fome-thing  of  a  bal- 
famick  Scent.  It  flowers  the  latter  End  of  May,  and 
in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which,  if  fown 
inAutumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  the  Plants  will  appear 
the  following  April-,  but  when  they  are  kept  4>ut  of  the 
Ground' till  Spring,  they  feldom  fucceed  ;  or  if  they  do 
grow,  it  is  the  following  Spring  before  the  Plants  ap¬ 
pear,  fo  that  a  whole  Year  is  loft.  When  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  mud  be  conflantly  kept  clean  from 
Weeds;  and  in  the  Autumn  when  their  Leaves  decay, 
the  Roots  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  in. 
Beds  at  6  Inches  Diflance  every  Way  ;  thefe  Beds  may 
be  4  Feet  broad,  and  the  Paths  between  them  2,  that 
thete  may  be  Room  enough  to  pafs  between-  to  weed 
‘them.  In  thefe  Beds  the  Plants  may  Hand  2  Years,  during 
which  Time  they  mud  be  conflantly  kept  clean  from 
Weeds;  and  if  they  thrive,  will  be  flrong  enough  to 
flower,  lo  in  Autumn  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up, 
and  planted  in  the  Middle  of  the  Borders  of  the  Flow¬ 
er  Garden,  where  they  will  continue  30  or  40  Years,., 
producing  more  Stems  of  Flowers  in  Proportion  to  the . 
Size  of  the  Roots.  All  the  Culture  thefe  require,  is. 
to  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  the  Ground  about 
them  dug  every  Winter. 

The  Roots  of  this  Plant  arc  ufed  in  Medicine,  and 
efleemed  cordial  and  cephalick,  refilling  Putrefaction 
aud  ^oifon,  and  are  ufeful  in  malignant  and  peflilential 
Diflempers,  as  alfo" in  Fpilepfles. 

DICTAMNUS  CRETICUS.  See.  Origanum, 
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DIERVILLA.  Toum.  Lonicera.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  210. 

The  Title  was  given  it  by  Dr.  T our ne fort,  after  Mr. 
Dierville ,  a  Surgeon,  who  brought  it  from  Acadia. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empale ment  of  the  Flower  is  cut  into  3  Parts,  al~ 
mof  to  the  Bottom  ;  the  Flower  is  of  o?te  Leaf,  having  a 
Tube  at  the  Bottom,  but  is  cut  into  5  Parts  at  the  T op,  "and 
has  the  Appearance  of  a  Lip  Flower ;  it  hath  5  Stamina, 
terminated  by  oblong  Summits,  which  are  equal  with  the 
Petal.  At  the  Bottom  of  the  Flower  is  fituated  an  oval  Ger- 
men  fixed  to  the  Empalement,  fupportitig  a  jlender  Style 
equal  with  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  an  obtufie  Stigma  ;  the 
Germen  afterward  becomes  a  pyramidal  Berry,  divided  into. 
4  Cells ,  which  contain  fmall  round  Seeds. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz-. 

Diervilla  Acadienfis  fruticofa,  flore  luteo.  Act.  R. 
Par.  1706.  Shrubby  Diervilla  of  Acadia  with  a  yellow 
Flower.  This  is  the  Lonicera  racemis  terminalibus  foliis 
ferratis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  27  5.  Lonicera  with  Bunches  of 
Flowers  terminating  the  Branches  and  fawed  Leaves. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  Parts  of 
America,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to  Europe,  and  is 
now  propagated  in  the  Gardens  for  Sale.  It  hath  woody 
Roots  which  fpread  far  in  the  Ground,  and  put  out  Shoots 
at  a  Diflance  from  the  principal  Stalk,  whereby  it  mul¬ 
tiplies  greatly:  The  Stalks  are  ligneous,  and  feldom  rife 
more  than  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed' 
with  oblong  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  ending  in  acute 
Points ;  they  are  very  flightly  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and' 
are  placed  oppofite,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks ;  The  up¬ 
per  Part  of  the  Stalks  is  garnifhed  with  Flowers,  which 
ufualiy  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk  at  the  fitting 
on  of  the  Leaves,  end  alfo  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks; 
there  are  2  or  3  Flowers  fuftained  upon  each  Foot  Stalk  : 
They 'are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  being  fmall,  make  no 
great  Appearance.  Thefe  come  out  in  May,  and  if  the 
Scafon  proves  moifl:  and  cold,  they  frequently  flower 
again  in  Angufi 

It  is  eafily  propagated  by  Suckers,  which  it  fends  out: 
in  Plenty,  and  loves  a  moifl  Soil  and  fhady  Situation, 
where  the  Cold  will  never  injure  it. 

DIGITALIS.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  676.  Toum.  Infi.  R.  II 
Rati  Meth.  PI.  89.  Foxglove,  in  French  Digitale. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  cut  into  5  Parts  ;  the 
Flower  is  Bell-fhaped,  of  one  Petal,  with  a  large  open  Tube, 
wkoje  Bafie  is  cylindrical  and.  contracted,  but  the  Brim  is 
divided  into  4  Parts  flightly  ;  the  upper  Lip.fprcading  and 
indented  at  the  Top,  the  lower  is  larger.  It  hath  4  Sta¬ 
mina,  inferted  in  the  Bafe  of  the  Petal,  two  being  longer 
than  the  other,  which  are  terminated  by  bipartite  acumi¬ 
nated  Summits  ;  the  Flower  being  pafi,  the  Germen  /wells 
to  an  oval  Cap fulc,  having  2  Cells  fitting  on  the  Empalement ,, 
inclofing  many  fmall  angular  Seeds. . 

The.  Species  .are, . 

1.  Digitalis  calyciuis  foliolis  ovaiis  acutis,  ,c:rolis  ob- 
tufis,labio  fiuperiore  integro.  Hort.UpJal.  178.  Foxglove 
whofe  fmall  Leaves  of  the  Empalement  are  oval  and 
acute,  the  Petals  obtufe,  and  the  upper  Lip  entire.  Df 
git  alls  purpurea  folio  afpero.  C.  B.  P.  243.  Purple  Fox¬ 
glove  with  a  rough  Leaf,  or  common  Foxglove. 

2.  Digitalis  calycinis  foliolis  cent,- s,  corolla  acutis, 
labio fiuperiore  bfida.  Foxglove  with  acute  Leaves  to  the 
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Impalement,  the  Petal  (harp-pointed,  and  the  upper 
Lip  bifid  This  is  x\\t  Digitalis  Hifpanica  purpurea  mi¬ 
ner.  Tourr.  Injl.  165.  Letter  Spanijh  purple  Foxglove. 

3.  Digitalis  caiycinis  foliolis  acutis ,  corollis  obtufis, 
lahio  fvperiore  integro,  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis.  Foxglove 
with  acute  Leaves  to  the  Empalement,  an  obtufe  Petal, 
whofe  upper  Lip  is  entire,  and  obtufe  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Digitalis  minor  lutea,  parvo fiore.  C'. 
B.  P.  Lefler  yellow  Foxglove  with  a  (mail  Flower. 

4.  Digit  alts  foliolis  caiycinis  acutis ,  corollis  obtujis , 
lab  to  fu  pen  ore  trifdo,  foliis  oblongo-cordatis  acutis.  Fox¬ 
glove  with  acute  Leaves  to  the  Empalement,  an  obtufe 
Petal,  whofe  upper  Lip  is  trifid,  and  oblong  Heart-fhaped 
pointed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Digitalis  major  lutcaroel 
pallida  parvo  fiore.  C.  B.  P.  244.  Greater  Foxglove  with 
a  fmall  yellow  or  pale  Flower. 

3.  Digitalis  foliolis  caiycinis  linear  ibus,  corollis  acu¬ 
tis ,  labio  fuperiore  integro ,  foliis  lanceolatis.  Foxglove 
■with  long  narrow  Leaves  to  the  Empalement,  an  acute 
Petal,  whofe  upper  Lip  is  entire,  and  Spear-fhaped 
'Leaves.  This  is  the  Digitalis  lutea ,  magno  fiore.  C.  B. 
P.  244.  Yellow  Foxglove  with  a  larger  Flower. 

6.  Digitalis  caiycinis  foliolis  ovatis  obtufis,  corolla 
labio  inferiore  longiiudine  floris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  6 22.  Fox¬ 
glove  with  oval  blunt  Leaves  to  the  Empalement,  and 
the  lower  Lip  of  the  Petal  as  long  as  the  Flower.  This 
is  the  Digitalis  angufiifolia ,  fiore  ferrugineo.  C.  B.  P.  244. 
Narrow-leaved  Foxglove  with  an  Iron-coloured  Flower. 

7.  Digitalis  caiycinis  fioliolis  ovatis  obtufis,  corolla; 
labio  inferiore  refiexo,  foliis  inferioribus  lanceolatis  fuperi- 
oribus  linearibus.  Foxglove  with  oval  blunt  Leaves  to 
the  Empalement,  the  under  Lip  of  the  Petal  reflexed, 
the  lower  Leaves  Spear-fhaped,  and  the  upper  linear. 
This  is  the  Digitalis  latifolia  fiore  ferrugineo.  H.  R.  Par. 
Broad-leaved  Foxglove  with  an  Iron-coloured  Flower. 

8.  Digitalis  caiycinis  foliolis  lanceolatis,  corollis  bi- 
labiatis  acutis,  caule  fruticofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  622.  Fox¬ 
glove  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  to  the  Empalement,  an 
acute  Petal  with  two  Lips,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This 
is  the  Digitalis  acanthoid.es  Canarienfis  frutefeens,  fiore 
atireo.  Hort.  jimfl.  2  p.  105.  Shrubby  Canary  Foxglove 
like  Bearfbreech,  with  a  golden  Flower. 

q.  Digitalis  caiycinis  foliolis  acutis ,  foliis  ovato-lan- 
■ccolatis  nervofis.  Foxglove  with  acute  Leaves  to  the 
Empalement,  and  oval  Spear-fhaped  veined  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Digitalis  lutea  non  ram  of  a ,  fcorzoneree  folio. 
Buxb.  Cent.  25.  Yellow  unbranched  Foxglove  with  a 
Leaf  like  Scorzonera. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  by  the  Side  of  Hedges  in 
fihady  Woods  in  mod  Parts  of  England,  fo  is  rarely  culti¬ 
vated  in  Gardens.  This  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  the 
iirft  Year  produces  a  great  Tuft  of  long  rough  Leaves 
which  are  hairy  ;  the  fecond  Year  it  fhoots  up  a  flrong 
.herbaceous  Stalk,  which  rifes  from  3  to  4  Feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  Leavesof  the  fame  Form  as  the  lower, 
but  they  gradually  leflen  upward,  fo  thofe  which  are  in¬ 
termixed  with  the  Flowers  on  the  Top,  are  very  narrow. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  a  long  loofe  Thyrfe,  ftandingonly 
on  one  Side  of  the.  Stalk;  they  are  large,  tubulous,  and 
fhaped  like  a  Thimble,  ot  a  purple  Colour,  with  feveral 
white  Spots  on  the  under  Lip;  thefe  Flowers  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oval  Capfules  with  2  Cells,  filled  with  dark 
brown  Seed's.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 


Autumn;  if  they  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants 
will  come  up  in  Spring,  and  become  troublefome  Weeds-; 
but  whoever  has  a  Mind  to  cultivate  it,  fhould  fow  the 
Seeds  in  Autumn,  for  thofe  Town  in  Spring  feldom  fuc- 
ceed.  This  Plant  (lands  in  the  Lift  of  medicinal  Simples 
of  the  Difpenfatories,  and  there  is  an  Ointment  made  of 
the  Flowers  and  May-butter,  which  has  been  in  good 
Efteem. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  a  white  Flowei,  which 
is  found  growing  naturally  in  fome  Parts  of  England , 
which  differs  only  in  the  Colour  of  the  Flower  ;  this 
Difference  is  permanent,  for  I  have  cultivated  it  near  30 
Years  in  the  Garden,  and  have  never  found  it  vary. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  from  whence  I 
received  the  Seeds ;  this  Plant  feldom  rifes  much  more 
than  a  Foot  high,  the  lower  Leaves  are  10  Inches  long, 
and  3  broad  in  the  Middle  ;  they  are  foft,  woolly,  and 
roughly  veined  on  their  under  Side  ;  the  Stalks  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  Leaves  of  the  fame  Shape,  but  fmaller  ;  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  hath  a  fhort  Thyrfe  of  purple 
Flowers  like  thofe  of  the  common  Sort  but  fmaller,  and 
the  Segments  of  the  Petal  are  acute.  This  Plant  retains 
its  Difference  when  cultivated  in  Gardens. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  very  long  obtufe  Leaves  near  the 
Root  ;  the  Stalk  is  fmall,  and  rifes  from  2  to  3  Feet 
high,  the  lower  Part  being  pretty  clofely  garnifhed  with 
fmooth  Leaves,  about  3  Inches  long  and  one  broad,  end¬ 
ing  in  obtufe  Points;  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk,  for 
10  Inches  in  Length,  is  adorned  with  fmall  yellow 
Flowers,  clofely  ranged  on  one  Side  of  the  Stalk,  having 
a  few  very  fmall  acute  Leaves  placed  between  them, 
fituated  on  the  oppoffte  Side  of  the  Stalk  ;  the  upper  Lip 
of  the  Flower  is  entire,  and  the  Petal  obtufe.  It  flowers 
in  June ,  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  4th  Sort  differs  from  the  3d,  in  having  (horter 
Leaves,  which  end  in  acute  Points,  and  no  Indentures  on 
the  ir  Edges ;  the  Flowers  are  larger,  and  the  upper  Lip 
is  divided  into  3  Parts. 

The  5  th  Sort  hath  long  fmooth  veined  Leaves  at  the 
Bottom;  the  Stalk  is  ffrong,  and  rifes  2  Feet  and  a  Half 
high,  garnifhed  with  Leaves  5  Inches  long,  one  and  a 
Half  broad,  ending  in  acute  Points;  thefe  have  many 
longitudinal  Veins,  and  are  (lightly  fawed  on  their  Edges ; 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  adorned  with  large  yellow 
Flowers,  nearly  of  the  Size  of  thofe  of  the  common  Sort, 
the  Brim  having  acute  Points,  and  the  upper  Lip  entire. 
'  This  flowers  and  ripens  its  Seeds  about  the  fame  Time 
as  the  former. 

The  6th  Sort  hath  narrow  fmooth  Leaves,  which  are 
entire;  the  Stalk  rifes  near  3  Feet  high,  and  puts  out 
fome  (lender  Branches  from  the  Side ;  the  lower  Part 
of  the  Stalks  is  garnifhed  with  narrow  fmall  Leaves,  3 
Inches  long,  and  a  third  of  an  Inch  broad  ;  the  Spike  of 
Flowers  terminate  the  Stalk,  growing  in  a  loofe  Spike, 
with  very  few  Leaves  between  the  Flowers,  and  thofe 
very  fmall;  the  ’  mpalement  is  divided  into  4  obtufe 
Parts,  the  lower  Lip  extending  much  longer  than  the 
upper.  The  Flowers  are  of  an  Iron  Colour,  and  appear 
in  June. 

The  7th  Sort  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  from  4'to 
almoff  6  Feet  high ;  the  lower  Part  is  garnifhed  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are"4  Inches  long,  and  1 
broad  in  the  Middle,  leffening  gradually  to  both  Ends ; 
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thefc  have  feveral  longitudinal  Veins,  and  their  upper 
Surface  is  fpotted  with  black  ;  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Stalk,  for  near  1 8  Inches,  is  clofely  adorned  with  Iron- 
coloured' Flowers,  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sort, 
and  the  Rim  of  the  under  Lip  is  reflexed;  between 
thefe  Flowers  are  many  long  narrow  Leaves,  which 
Hand  out  much  beyond  the  Flowers,  efpecially  on  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Spike.  It  flowers  the  Fnd  of  June  and 
in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  IJIands , 
from  whence  the  Seeds  were  firft  brought  to  England  ; 
and  many  of  the  Plants  railed  in  the  Bifhop  of  London's 
Garden  at  Fulham ,  Part  of  which  were  fent  to  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Hampton  Cqurt ,  and  forae  were  fent  over  to 
the  Gardens  in  Holland:  Thofe  lent  to  Hampton  Court , 
were  preserved  a  few  Years,  but  by  the  Ignorance  of  the 
Gardeners,  to  whofe  Care  they  were  committed,  thefe, 
with  many  other  valuable  Plants,  were  deftroyed. 

This  Plant  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk  which  rifes  4  Feet 
High,  dividing  into  feveral  Branches,  garnifhed  with 
rough  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  near  5  Inches  long,  and  one 
and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  gradually  decreafing  to 
both  Ends,  having  a  few  fhort  Serratures  on  their  Edges ; 
thefe  are  placed  alternately  on  the  Branches  ;  each  of 
thefe  Branches  is  terminated  by  a  loole  Spike  of  Flowers, 
about  4  Inches  in  Length,  the  Empalement  is  cut  into 
5  acute  Segments  almoft  to  the  Bottom  ;  the  upper  Lip 
is  long  and  entire,  this  is  arched,  and  immediately  under 
it  the  Stamina  and  Style  are  fituated  ;  the  lower  Lip  is 
obtufe,  and  indented  at  the  Top  ;  there  are  two  acute 
Segments  on  the  Side,  which  compofe  the  Chaps  of  the 
Flower ;  there  are  2  of  the  Stamina  longer  than  the 
other  ;  thefe  are  croWned  with  roundifh  Summits.  In  the 
Bottom  of  the  Flower  is  the  Germen,  fupportinga  flen- 
der  Style,  crowned  by  an  oval  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  be¬ 
comes  an  oval  Capfule,  filled  with  fmall  angular  Seeds. 

This  Sort  begins  to  flower  in  May ,  and  there  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  Succeflion  of  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant,  till 
Winter  puts  a  Stop  to  them,  which  renders  the  Plant 
more  valuable.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  Town  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  in  Autumn,  foon 
after  the  Seeds  are  ripe  ;  thefe  Pots  fhould  be  plunged 
into  an  old  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  whofe  Heat  is  gone, 
and  in  mild  W eather  the  Glaffes  fhould  be  drawn  off  to 
admit  the  Air  ;  but  in  hard  Rains  and  Frofl  they  muff  be 
kept  on,  to  protect  the  Seeds  from  both,  which  fre¬ 
quently  deftroys  them  when  they  are  expofed  ;  in  Spring 
the  Plants  will  come  up,  when  they  fhould  enjoy  the  free 
Air  in  mild  Weather,  but  rnufi  be  protected  from  Cold. 
When  thefe  are  large  enough  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould 
be  each  planted  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth, 
and  placed  under  the  Frame  till  they  have  taken  new 
Root,  then  they  fhould  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open 
Air.  During  the  Summer  Seafon  the  Plants  fhould  re¬ 
main  abroad  in  a  fhellered  Situation,  but  in  the  Winter 
they  muff  be  placed  in  a  Green-houfe,  for  they  will  not 
live  abroad  :  They  muff  not  be  kept  too  warm  and  clofe 
in  the  Houfe,  for  they  only  want  Proteftion  from  Frofl ; 
therefore  in  mild  Weather,  they  fhould  have  free  Air 
conflantly  admitted  to  them,  and  require  frequent  Wa¬ 
terings,  but  they  fhould  not  have  it  in  tco  great  Plenty 
in  Wii?ter. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Tartary,  and  the 


Seeds  were  fent  to  the  Imperial  Garden  at  Fderjhurgb 
from  whence  I  received  them.  This  Plant  hath  many 
oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are.  frnooth,  arifing 
from  the  Root;  between  thefe  arife  the  Stalk,  which 
grows  about  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed  below  with  frnooth 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  from  4  to  5  Inches  long,  and  one 
and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  leflening  gradually  at 
both  Ends;  thefe  have  no  Foot  Stalks,  but  their  Bale 
embraces  the  Stalks  half  round  ;  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Stalk  is  adorned  by  a  fhort  loofe  Spike  of  yellow  Flowers, 
alrnoll  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  great  yellow  Sort  before- 
mentioned,  but  fho-rter.  This  flowers  in  May,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

All  thefe  Sorts  lhould  be  Town  in  Autumn,  for  if  the 
Seeds  are  Town  in  Spring,  they,  commonly  fail,  or  at  leaff 
lie  a  whole  V  ear  in  the  Groyr.d  before  they  vegetate, 
'l'he  Plants  are  biennial  (except  the  8th  Sort)  and  perifh 
foon  alter  their  Seed?  are  ripe. 

DIOSCOREA.  Plum.  N.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  995. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  aiid  jemale  Flowers  in  different  Plants,  the 
male  Flowers  have  a  Bell-f japed  Perianthium  of  one  Leaf 
cut  into  6  Parts,  but  have  no  Petals  or  Empalement ;  they 
have  6  floor t  hairy  Stamina ,  terminated  by  fingle  Summits. 
The  female  Flowers  have  the  fame  Perianthium  as  the  male ; 
they  have  no  Petals,  but  have  a  fmall  3  cornered  Germen , 
fipporting  7  Styles,  crowned  .by  fingle  Stigmas  ;  the  Peri¬ 
anthium  becomes  a  triangular  Capfule  with'  3  Cells ,  open¬ 
ing  with  3  Valves ,  containing  2  compreffed  bordered  Seeds 
in  each. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Dioscorea  foliis  cordatis  alternis,  caule  Levi, 
flort.  Cliff.  459.  Diofcorea  with  Heart-ihaped  Leaves 
placed  alternate  and  a  frnooth  Stalk.  This  is  the  Diof¬ 
corea  fcandens,  foliis  tamni  fruCu  racemofo.  Plum.  Aov. 
Gen.  9.  Climbing  Diofcorea  with  black  Briony  Leaves 
and  Fruit  growing  in  long  Bunches. 

2.  Dioscorea  foliis  haflato-cordatis,  caule  lavt,  ra- 
cemis  longiffmis .  Diofcorea  with  Spear-pointed,  Beart- 
fliaped  Leaves,  a  frnooth  Stalk,  and  very  long  Bunches 
of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Diofcorea  fcand&ns,  fruCu  race¬ 
mofo.  Houjl.  Mff.  Climbing  Diofcorea  with  Fruitgrow¬ 
ing  in  Bunches. 

3.  Dios  corea  fcandens,  folio  fubrotuvdd  acuminata 
frufiu  racemofo.  Houf.  Mff.  Climbing  Diofcorea  with 
a  roundifh  pointed  Leaf  and  Fruit  growing  in  long 
Bunches. 

4.  Dioscorea  foliis  cordatis,  caule  alato  bulbifera. 
Flor.  Zeyl.  360.  Diofcorea  with  Fleart-ihaped  Leaves 
and  a  winged  Stalk  bearing  Bulbs.  This  is  the  Volubi- 
lis  nigra ,  rad  ice  alba  aut  purpurea  maxima  tuber  of  a  efeu- 
lenta,  c  aule  membra  nidi s  extantibus  alato,  folio  cordate  ner- 
vofo.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  46.  The  Yam  or  Tammes. 

5.  Dioscorea  folds  cordatis  acuminatis,  nervis  late- 
ralibus  ad  medium  felii  terminatis .  Ilor.  Virg.  121. 
Diofcorea  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  ending  in  acute 
Points,  and  lateral  Veins  terminating  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Leaves. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moff  of  the  Iflands 
in  the  Wef  -Indies,  I  received  the  Seeds  from  Jamaica, 
where  the  late  Dr.  Hou/loun  found  it  growing  plentifully. 
This  hath  flender  climbing  Stalks,  which  fix  themfelves, 
to  any  Support  near  there,  and  rife  fo  the  Height  of  18 
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or  20  Feet;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves  ending  with  acute  Points,  and  have  5  longitudi¬ 
nal  Veins,  which  arife  from  the  Foot  Stalk,  and  diverge 
toward  the  Sides,  but  meet  again  at  the  Point  of  the 
Leaves.  They  (land  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks ;  from 
the  Bafe  of  which  arife  the  branching  Spikes  of 
Flowers,  which  are  fmall,  and  have  no  Beauty;  the  fe¬ 
male  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  3  cornered  oblong  Cap- 
fules,  having  3  Cells,  each  containing  2compreffed  Seeds. 

The  2d  Sort  differs  from  the  firft  in  the  Shape  of  their 
Leaves,  thefe  having  2  round  Ears  at  their  Bafe  but  the 
Middle  extends  to  an  acute  Point,  like  that  of  an  Halbert. 
The  Bunches  of  Flowers  are  longer,  and  they  are  loofer 
■placed  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sort. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  broad  round  Heart-fhaped  Leaves, 
which  end  in  acute  Points  ;  thefe  have  many  longitudi¬ 
nal  Veins  which  arife  from  the  Foot  Stalk,  and  diverge 
to  the  Side,  but  afterward  join  at  the  Point  of  the  Leaf ; 
the  Flowers  come  out  on  long  loofe  Strings  Handing  on 
fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  the  female  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by 
3  cornered  oblong  Capfuies  with  3  Cells  having  com- 
preffed  bordered  Seeds. 

The  4th  Sort  hath  triangular  winged  Stalks,  which 
trail  upon  the  Ground  and  extend  a  great  Length  ; 
thefe  frequently  put  out  Roots  from  their  Joints,  as  they 
lie  on  the  Ground,  whereby  the  Plants  are  multiplied. 
The  Roots  are  eaten  in  many  Parts  of  both  Indies , 
where  the  Plants  are  much  cultivated. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  in  other 
Parts  of  North  America  ;  this  hath  a  fmooth  Stalk  which 
climbs  on  the  neighbouring  Plants,  and  rifes  5  or  6  Feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  placed  fome- 
times  alternate,  and  at  others,  oppofite  ;  they  are  cover¬ 
ed  with  fmall  Hairs,  and  have  feveral  longitudinal  Veins. 
The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk  as 
the  other  Sorts,  but  have  no  Beauty.  Thefe  Plants  are 
preferved  in  fome  curious  Botanic  Gardens,  for  Variety, 
but  having  no  Beauty,  few  Perfons  allow  them  a  Place, 
efpecially  as  all  the  Sorts  except  the  lafir,  require  a  good 
Stove  to  preferve  them  through  the  Winter  in  England. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  laying  their 
Branches  into  the  Ground,  which  in  3  Months  will  put 
out  Roots,  and  may  then  be  taken  from  the  old  Plants, 
and  planted  in  feparate  Pots,  which  fhould  be  plunged 
into  the  Ian  Bed  in  the  Stove;  during  Winter  thefe 
Plants  fhould  have  but  little  Water,  but  in  Summer 
when  they  are  growing  vigoroufly,  they  fhould  be  wa¬ 
tered  3  or  4  times  a  Week,  and  in  warm  Weather  the 
Glaffes  fhould  be  opened  to  admit  a  large  Share  of  free 
Air.  Thefe  Plants  rarely  flower  in  England,  but  when 
the  Seeds  are  fent  from  America,  they  fhould  be  imme¬ 
diately  fown  in  Pots  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed,  where 
if  the  Seeds  aJe  fown  early  in  Spring  the  Plants  will 
come  up  the  fame  Seafon,  but  when  fown  late,  they 
often  remain  in  the  Ground  till  the  following  Spring 
before  they  vegetate  ;  therefore  when  the  Plants  do  not 
come  up  the  firft  Seafon,  the  Pots  fh6uld  be  fereened 
from  Froft  in  Winter,  and  put  into  a  new  hot  Bed  in 
Spring,  which  will  bring  them  up,  if  the  Seeds  were 
good. 

i  he  4th  Sort  is  much  cultivated  In  the  Iflands  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  is  of  great  Ufe  for  feeding  the  Negroes  ;  the 
white  People  make  Puddings  of  their  Roots,  when 


ground  to  a  Sort  of  Flour.  This  Plant  is  fitppofed  to 
have  been  brought  from  the  Eafl  to  the  Wefl-Indies ;  for 
it  has  not  been  difeovered  to  grow  wild  in  any  Part  of 
America  ;  but  in  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon ,  and  on  the  Coafl 
of  Malabar,  it  grows  in  the  Woods,  and  there  are  in 
thofe  Places  a  great  Variety  of  Sorts. 

The  Sort  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  IVef -Indies ,  has  a 
Root  as  big  as  a  Man’s  Leg,  of  an  irregular  Form,  and 
a  dirty  brown  Colour  on  the  Outflde  ;  but  when  cut,  it 
is  white  and  meally  within.  The  Stalks  are  triangular 
and  winged  ;  the  Leaves  are  Heart-fhaped,  having  two 
Ears,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  Arum.  Thefe  Stalks  climb 
to  the  Height  of  10  or  12  Feet,  when  they  grow  near 
Trees  or  Shrubs,  to  which  they  fallen  themfelves,  other- 
wife  they  trail  upon  the  Ground. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  cutting  the  Root  in  Pieces, 
obferving  to  preferve  an  Eye  or  Bud  to  each,  as  pra6tifed 
in  planting  Potatoes  ;  each  of  thefe  being  planted  will 
grow,  and  produce  3  or  4  large  Roots:  In  America  they 
are  commonly  6  or  8  Months  in  the  Ground  before  the 
Roots  are  taken  up  for  Ufe.  The  Roots  are  roafled  or 
boiled,  and  eaten  by  th'e  Inhabitants ;  and  fometimes 
made  into  Bread. 

In  fome  curious  Gardens  this  Plant  is  preferved  for 
Variety  ;  but  it  is  fo  tender  as  not  to  live  in  England ,  un- 
lefs  placed  in  a  warm  Stove  ;  as  thefe  Roots  are  fre¬ 
quently  brought  from  America,  fo  whoever  hath  an  In¬ 
clination  to  fee  the  Plant,  may  cut  them  in  the  Manner 
before  deferibed  ;  and  plant  each  Piece  in  a  Pot  filled 
with  frefh  Earth,  plunge  them  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tan¬ 
ner’s  Bark,  and  give  them  little  Water  until  they  fhoot, 
left  they  fhould  rot.  With  this  Management  I  have  had 
the  Shoots  10  Feet  high  ;  but  the  Roots  have  not  grown 
to  any  great  Size  with  me.  This  Plant  will  not  thrive 
in  the  open  Air,  in  the  warmefl  Time  of  the  Year  ;  fo 
mud  contlantly  be  kept  in  the  Bark  Stove. 

DIOSMA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  241.  Spiraea.  Com.  Rar. 
Plant.  2.  African  Spircea  vulgb. 

T  he  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalcmcnt,  which  is  di¬ 
vided  into  4  acute  Segments,  plain  at  their  Bafe;  it  hath  5 
obtufe  Petals  which  fpread  open  and  are  as  long  as  the  Em- 
palement  ;  it  hath  5  Stamina  terminated  by  oval  ere  ft  Sum¬ 
mits,  and  a  5  pointed ,  hollow  Neftarium  fttting  on  the 
Germen,  from  which  arifes  a  fingle  Style,  crowned  by  an 
obfolete  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  Fruit  compojed  of 
5  compreffed  Capfuies ,  which  open  Lengthways,  each  in¬ 
ch  fng  one  fmooth  oblong  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Diosma  foliis fubulatis  acutis  oppofitis.  Hart.  Cliff. 
Diofrna  with  acute  Awl-fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite. 
This  is  the  Spircea  Africana,  foliis  cruciatim  pofitis.  Com. 
Rar.  African  Spircea  with  Leaves  in  Form  of  a  Crofs. 

2.  Diosma  foliis  linear ibus  hirfutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  7 1. 
Diofma  with  narrow  hairy  Leaves.  This  is  the  Spircea 
African  odor  at  a,  foliis  pilofs.  Com.  Rar.  Plant.  3.  Tab. 
3.  Sweet  African  Spircea  with  hairy  Leaves. 

3.  Diosma  foliis  linearibus  acutis  glair  is,  fubtus  bi- 
fur  ium  pun  ft  at  is.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  198.  Diofma  with 
fmooth  narrow  acute  Leaves,  fpotted  on  their  under  Side. 
Spiraea  Africana  odorato,  foribus  fuaverubentibus.  Com. 
R.  PL  Sweet  African  Spircea  with  foft  red  Flowers. 

4.  Diosma  foliis  lincari-Janceolatis  fubtus  convex!  s,  bi- 
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fartdm  imbricatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  198.  Diofma  with  nar¬ 
row  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  convex  on  their  under  Side 
and  imbricated  two  Ways.  This  is  the  Spiraa  Africana 
erica  baccifera  foliis.  Raij.  Hijl.  91.  African  Spiraa 
with  Leaves  like  the  Berry  bearing  Heath. 

The  ift  Sort  rifes  to  the  Height  of  3  Feet;  the 
Branches  are  very  long  and  {lender,  and  are  produced 
from  the  Stem  very  irregularly  :  the  Leaves  are  placed 
CrofTways,  and  are  pointed ;  thefe  are  every  Evening 
clofed  up  to  the  Branches :  The  Flowers  are  produced 
along  the  Branches  from  between  the  Leaves ;  and  in 
the  Evening,  when  thefe  Flowers  are  expanded,  and  the 
Leaves  are  clofely  embracing  the  Stalks,  the  whole 
Plant  appears,  as  if  covered  with  Spikes  of  white  Flow¬ 
ers  ;  and  as  thefe  Plants  continue  a  long  Time  in  Flower, 
they  make  a  fine  Appearance  when  the  Plants  are  inter¬ 
mixed  with  other  Exoticks  in  the  open  Air. 

The  2d  Sort  has  been  long  known  under  the  Title  of 
Spiraa  Africana  odorata ,  foliis  pilofis ,  or  Sweet-fcented 
African  Spiraa ,  with  hairy  Leaves.  This  Sort  makes  a 
very  handfome  Shrub,  growing  to  the  Height  of  5  or  6 
Feet :  The  Stalks  are  of  a  fine  Coral  Colour ;  the  Leaves 
come  out  alternately  on  every  Side  of  the  Branches, 
which  are  narrow-pointed  and  hairy  :  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  fmall  Clufters  at  the  End  of  the  Shoots, 
■which  are  fmall  and  white  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  ftarry 
Seed  Veflels,  having  5  Corners,  like  thofe  of  the  ftarry 
Anife,  each  of  thefe  Corners  is  a  Cell,  having  one  fmooth 
fhining  oblong  black  Seed  :  Thefe  Seed  Veflels  abound 
with  a  Refin,  which  affords  a  grateful  Scent,  as  doth 
alfo  the  whole  Plant.  * 

The  3d  Sort  is  of  humbler  Growth  than  either  of  the 
former,  feldom  rifing  above  2  Feet  high,  and  fpreads 
into  many  Branches ;  the  Leaves  are  fmooth,  and  re¬ 
ferable  thofe  of  the  Heath  ;  and  the  Plant  from  thence 
had  the  Name  of  Erica  JEthiopica ,  &c.  given  it  by  Dr. 
Plukenet :  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Clufters,  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  like  thofe  of  the  2d  Sort ;  but  are 
fmaller,  and  the  Bunches  not  fo  large. 

All  thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which 
may  be  planted  during  any  of  the  Summer  Months,  in 
Pots  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot  Bed,  where  they  fhould  be  fhaded  in  the  Day 
Time  from  the  Sun,  and  frequently  refrefhed  with  Wa¬ 
ter  ;  in  about  2  Months  the  Cuttings  will  have  taken 
Root,  when  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fmall 
Pot,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation  until  the  Plants  have 
taken  frefh  Root,  when  they  may  be  placed  among  other 
exotick  Plants,  in  a  fheltered  Situation  :  Thefe  Plants 
may  remain  abroad  until  the  Beginning  of  October  or 
later,  if  the  Seafon  continues  favourable  ;  for  they  only 
require  to  be  fheltered  from  Froft  ;  fo  that  in  a  dry  airy 
Green-houfe  they  may  be  preferved  very  well  in  Winter; 
and  in  Summer,  expofed  to  the  open  Air  with  other 
Green-houfe  Plants. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope , 
from  whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to  Europe,  where  fome 
of  the  Species  have  been  lung  preferved  in  the  Gardens 
of  the  Curious. 

The  2d  Sort  frequeutly  ripens  Seeds  in  England ;  but 
if  they  are  not  fown  foon  after  ripe,  they  rarely  grow  ; 
and  tlrefe  commonly  lie  a  whole  Year  in  the  Ground. 


DIOSPYROS.  Lin,  Gen.  Plant.  1027.  Guaiacana . 
To  urn.  Inf.  R.  H.  600.  The  Indian  Date  Plumb. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  hermaphrodite  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame 
Plant ,  and  male  Flowers  on  feparate  Plants  ;  the  herma¬ 
phrodite  Flowers  have  a  large  obtufe  permanent  Empalement 
of  one  Leafy  divided  into  4  Parts  ;  the  Flower  hath  one 
Petal,  faped  like  a  Pitcher ,  and  cut  at  the  Brim  into  4 
Segments  which  fpread  open  ;  it  hath  8  fort  brifly  Sta¬ 
mina  firmly  joined  to  the  Empalement  terminated  by  oblong 
Summits  which  have  no  Farina.  In  the  Center  is  fituated 
a  roundif  Germen ,  Jupporting  a  fingle  quadrifid  Style 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  bifid  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  becomes  a 
large  globular  Berry  with  many  Cells,  each  including  one 
oblong  compreffed  bard  Seed.  The  male  Flowers  have  a  one 
leaved  Empalement ,  cut  into  fmall  acute  Segments ;  the 
Petal  is  thick  and  four  cornered,  cut  into  4  obtufe  Segtnents 
which  turn  backward ;  they  have  8  floor t  Stamina  termi¬ 
nated  by  long  acute  twin  Summits,  but  have  no  Germen. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Diospyros  foliorum  paginis  difeo/oribus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  1057.  Diojpyros,  with  the  Surface  of  the  Leaves 
of  two  Colours.  This  is  the  Guaiacana.  J.  B.  2.  138. 
The  Indian  Date  Plumb. 

2.  Diospyros  foliorum  paginis  concoloribus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  1057.  Diofpyros  with  the  Surface  of  the  Leaves 
of  one  Colour.  This  is  the  Guaiacana  Virginiana  Pif- 
hamin  diCla.  Boerh.  Ind.  alter.  2.  The  Pifhamin  or  Per- 
fimon,  and  by  fome  Pitchumon  Plumb. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  Native  of  Africa  ;  and 
was  tranfplanted  from  thence  into  feveral  Parts  of  Italy , 
and  alfo  the  South  of  France.  The  Fruit  of  this  Tree  is 
by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  the  Lotus,  which  Ulyfies  and  his 
Companions  were  inchanted  with.  This  is  a  Tree  of  a 
middling  Growth  in  the  warm  Parts  of  Europe,  where 
there  are  feveral  of  them  upward  of  30  Feet  high  ;  but 
particularly  in  the  Botanick  Garden  at  Padua  there  is  one 
very  old  Tree,  which  has  been  deferibed  by  fome  of  the 
former  Botanifts,  under  the  Title  of  Guaiacum  Patavi - 
num.  This  Tree  produces  Plenty  of  Fruit  every  Year ; 
from  the  Seeds  of  which  many  Plants  have  been  raifed. 
In  England  there  are  none  of  thefe  Trees,  but  what  have 
been  raifed  within  a  few  Years  paft,  in  the  Phyfick  Gar¬ 
den  at  Chelfea  ;  for  the  Seeds  of  which  I  was  obliged  to 
his  Excellency  the  Chevalier  Rathgeb,  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jeffy’s  Minifter  at  Venice  ;  who  has  alfo  fupplied  me  with 
many  other  curious  Plants,  Trees,  and  Fruits,  from 
different  Parts  of  the  World  ;  where  his  extenfive  Cor- 
refpondence  has  been  employed  to  colledt  whatever  rare 
Plants  he  could  procure  ;  and  his  Generofity  in  commu¬ 
nicating  what  Seeds  and  Plants  he  can  procure  to  the 
Phyfick  Garden  at  Cheljca,  requires  this  publick  Ac¬ 
knowledgement. 

The  2d  Sort  is  a  Native  of  America  ;  but  particularly  in 
Virginia  and  Carolina  great  Plenty  of  thefe  Trees  grow  in 
the  Woods.  The  Seeds  are  frequently  brought  to  England, 
where  the  Trees  are  now  become  pretty  common  in  the 
Nurferies  about  London.  This  rifes  to  ihe  Height  of  12 
or  14  Feet;  but  generally  divides  into  many  irregular 
Trunks  near  the  Ground  ;  fo  that  it  is  very  rare  to  fee  a 
handfome  Tree  of  this  Sort.  This  produces  Plenty  of 
Fruit  in  England ;  but  they  never  come  to  Perfedtion  : 
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In  America  the  Inhabitants  preferve  the  Fruit  until  it  be 
rotten  fas  is  pradlifed  by  Medlars  in  England ,)  when  they 
are  efteemed  a  pleafant  Fruit. 

Thefe  are  both  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  come  up 
very  well  in  the  open  Ground;  but  if  fown  on  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot  Bed,  the  Plants  will  come  up  much  fooner, 
and  make  a  greater  Progrefs  ;  but  in  this  Cafe  the  Seeds 
fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  or  Boxes  of  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  the  hot  Bed  ;  becaufe  the  Plants  will  not  bear  tranf- 
planting  till  Autumn,  when  the  Leaves  fall  off ;  fo  that 
when  the  Plants  are  up,  and  have  made  fome  Progrefs, 
they  may  be  inured  by  Degrees  to  the  open  Air  ;  and  in 
'June  they  may  be  wholly  expofed,  and  may  remain 
abroad  until  November ;  when  it  will  be  proper  to  fet  the 
Pots  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame  to  protedt  them  from  hard 
Froff,  which,  while  they  are  very  young,  may  kill  the 
Tops  of  the  Plants ;  but  they  muff  have  as  much  free 
Air  as  poffible  in  mild  Weather  :  The  following  Spring, 
before  the  Plants  begin  to  {hoot,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  into  a  Nurfery  in  a  warm  Situation  ;  where  they 
may  be  trained  up  for  2  Years,  and  then  removed  to 
the  Places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  Thefe 
are  both  hardy  enough  to  refift  the  greateft  Cold  of  this 
Country,  after  the  Plants  have  acquired  Strength. 

DIPSACUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  107.  Tourn.  Injl.  The 
Teazel  ;  in  French ,  Char  don  a  Bonnetier. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  many  Flowers  collected  in  one  common  Perian- 
thium,  which  is  permanent ;  the  Flowers  have  but  one  Pe¬ 
tal,  which  is  tubular ,  and  cut  into  4  Parts  at  the  Top, 
which  are  ereCt.  They  have  4  hairy  Stamina  as  long  as  the 
Petal ,  terminated  by  projlrate  Summits  ;  the  Germen  is  ft - 
tuated  below  the  Flower  fupporting  a  fender  Style, 
crowned  by  a  Jmgle  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  Co- 
lumn-fhaped  Seed,  inclofed  in  the  common  conical  Fruit, 
which  is  divided  by  long  prickly  Partitions. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Dipsacus  foliis  fefilibus  ferratis ,  arijlis fruCtibus 
creCtis.  Teazel  with  fawed  Leaves  fet  clofe  to  the  Stalks 
and  eredt  Beards  to  the  Fruit.  This  is  the  Dipfacus  fyl- 
vefiris.  Dod.  Pempt.  735-  Wild  Teazel. 

1.  Dipsacus  foliis  connatis,  arif  is  fruCtibus  recurvis. 
Teazel  with  Leaves  joined  at  their  Bafe,  and  the  Beards 
of  the  Fruit  recurved.  This  is  th e  Dipfacus  fativus.  Dod. 
Pempt.  735.  Cultivated  Teazel 

3.  Dipsacus  foliis  connatis  fnuatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
97.  Teazel  with  finuated  Leaves  joined  at  their  Bafe. 
This  is  the  Dipfacus  folio  laciniato.  C.B.  P.  385.  Teazel 
with  a  laciniated  Leaf. 

4.  Dipsacus  foliis  petiolatis  appendiculatis.  Hort.  Up- 
fal.  25.  Teazel  with  Foot  Stalks  having  Appendices. 
This  is  the  Dipfacus  Jylvefris,  capitulo  minore,  f  Virga. 
Paforis  minor.  C.  B.  P.  385.  Wild  Teazel  with  a  fmaller 
Head,  or  fmaller  Shepherd’s  Rod. 

The  iff  of  thefe  is  very  common  on  dry  Banks,,  in 
moft  Parts  of  England ;  and  is  feldom  cultivated. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  Places  near 
London,  and  is  rarely  admitted  into  Gardens. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Alface,  and  is  kept  in 
Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety,  this  differs  from  the 
w  ild  Teazel  in  having  the  Leaves  deeply  cut  and  jagged. 

But  it  is  the  2d  Sort  only  which  is  cultivated  for  Ule, 
which  is  called  Carduus  Fullorum ,  or  Fullonum,  being  of 


fingular  Ufe  in  railing  the  Knap  on  Woollen  Cloth  ;  for 
which  Purpofe  there  are  great  Quantities  of  this  Plant 
cultivated  in  the  Weft  Country. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  Seeds  in  March, 
upon  a  Soil  that  has  been  well  dried  :  About  one  Peck  of 
this  Seed  will  fow  an  Acre:  for  the  Plants  fhould  have 
Room  to  grow,  otherwife  the  Heads  will  not  be  fo  large, 
nor  in  fo  great  Quantity.  When  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
you  muff  hoe  them  as  is  pra&ifed  for  Turneps,  cutting 
down  all  the  Weeds,  and  Tingling  out  the  Plants  to 
about  6  or  8  Inches  Diftance ;  and  as  they  advance,  and 
the  Weeds  begin  to  grow  again,  you  muff  hoe  them  a 
2d  Time,  cutting  our  the  Plants  to  a  wider  Diftance ; 
for  they  fhould  be,  at  laft,  left  at  leaft  a  Foot  afunder : 
And  you  fhould  be  particularly  careful  to  clear  them 
from  Weeds,  efpecially  the  firft  Summer;  for  when 
the  Plants  have  fpread  fo  as  to  cover  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground,  the  Weeds  will  not  fo  readily  grow  between 
them.  The  2d  Year  after  fowing,  the  Plants  will  fhoot 
up  Heads,  which  will  be  fit  to  cut  about  the  Beginning 
of  Auguf  ;  at  which  Time  they  fhould  be  cut,  and  tied 
up  in  Bunches,  fetting  them  in  the  Sun,  if  the  Weather 
be  fair ;  but  if  not,  they  muff  be  fet  in  Rooms  to  dry 
them.  The  common  Produce  is  about  160  Bundles  or 
Staves  upon  an  Acre,  which  they  fell  for  about  one 
Shilling  a  Stave.  Some  People  fow  Caraway  and  other 
Seeds  amongft  their  Teazels;  but  this  is  not  a  good 
Method ;  for  the  one  fpoils  the  other ;  nor  can  you  fo 
eafily  clear  them  from  the  Weeds,  as  when  alone.  Dr. 
Linnaus  fuppofes  this  to  be  only  a  feminal  Variety  of 
the  common  wild  Teazel ;  but  I  have  cultivated  both 
the  Sorts  more  than  thirty  Years,  and  have  never  found 
either  of  them  alter. 

DITTANY,  the  white.  See  Didtamnus. 

DOCK.  See  Lapathum. 

DODARTIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  698.  Tourn.  Cor. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
Bell-Jhaped,  and  cut  into  5  Parts  at  Top  ;  the  Flower  bath 
one  Petal,  is  ringent,  having  a  cylindrical  diflexed  Tube 
much  longer  than  the  Empalement ;  the  upper  Lip  rijes  and 
is  indented ,  the  lower  Lip  Jpreads  open  and  is  trifid,  the 
middle  Segment  being  narrow.  It  hath  4  Stamina  which 
incline  to  the  upper  Lip,  two  of  vjhich  are  jhorter  than 
the  other  ;  they  are  terminated  by  Jmall  roundifo  Summits. 
In  the  Center  is  a  round  Germen,  fupporting  an  Awl-Jhap- 
ed  Style,  crowned  by  a  bifid  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen 
becomes  a  globular  Capfule  with  2  Cells  filled  with  finall 
Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Dodartia  foliis  linearibus  integerrimis  glabris, 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  633.  Dodartia  with  very  narrow  fmooth 
entire  Leaves.  This  is  the  Dodartia  Orient alis,fiore  pur- 
pur  afeente.  Tourn.  Cor.  47.  Eaftern  Dodartia  with  a 
purplifh  Flower. 

2.  Dodartia  foliis  radicalibus  oblongo  ovatis,  ferra~ 
tis,  caulinis  linearibus  integerrimis floribus  fpicatis  termina- 
libus.  Dodartia  with  oblong,  oval,  fawed  Leaves  at  the 
Bottom,  thofe  on  the  Stalks,  narrow  and  entire,  and 
Flowers  growing  in  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Stalks. 
This  is  the  Linaria  bellidis  folio.  C.  B.  P.  212.  Toad' 
Flax  with,  a  Daify  Leaf. 

The  iff  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort  near 
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Mount  Ararat  in  Armenia,  from  whence  he  fent  the 
Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  where  they  fuc- 
ceeded,  and  from  thence  mod  of  the  curious  Gardens 
in  Europe  have  been  fupplied  with  it.  This  Plant  having 
Chara&ers  which  are  different  from  all  thofe  of  Tourne- 
fort's  Inftitutions,  he  conftituted  this  Genus,  and  gave 
it  the  Title  from  Monfieur  Dodart,  Member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  Phyfician  to 
Her  Royal  Highnefs  the  Princefs  of  Conti. 

It  hath  a  perennial  Root  which  creeps  far  under  the 
Surface,  and  fends  out  new  Stalks  at  a  great  Diftance 
from  the  Parent  Plant ;  thefe  Stalks  are  firm,  a  little 
comprefl'ed,  and  grow  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  fending 
out  feveral  Side  Branches ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  long 
flefhy  narrow  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  of  a  deep  green 
Colour  ;  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk  are  fhorter 
and  broader  than  thofe  above,  and  have  2  or  3  fharp 
Indentures  on  their  Edges,  but  thofe  on  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Stalk  are  entire  ;  and  at  thefe  Joints  the  Flowers 
come  out  fingly,  on  each  Side  the  Stalk  fitting  clofe  to  it; 
thefe  arc  near  an  Inch  long,  the  Bottom  is  tubulous, 
but  divides  into  2  Lips  above,  the  upper  Lip  is  hollow 
like  a  Spoon,  the  convex  Side  Handing  upward,  and  is 
divided  into  2  Parts,  the  lower  Lip  is  divided  into  3 
Parts,  the  Middle  being  the  narrowed.  The  Flo.wer 
is  of  a  deep  purple  Colour,  and  appears  in  "July,  and  is 
rarely  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England.  <It  propagates 
very  fall  by  its  creeping  Roots,  fo  that  when  it  is 
once  eftablifhed  in  a  Garden,  it  will  multiply  faft  enough  ; 
it  loves  a  light  dry  Soil,  and  may  be  transplanted  either 
in  Autumn  when  the  Stalks  decay ;  or  in  Spring  before 
the  new  Stalks  arife. 

The  2d  Sort  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  perifhes  foon 
after  the  Seeds  are  ripe ;  this  fends  out  from  the  Root 
feveral  oblong  Leaves,  near  4  Inches  long,  narrow  at 
their  Bale,  but  increafes  in  Width  upward,  where  it  is 
about  an  Inch  broad,  rounded  at  the  End,  and  deeply 
fawed  on  the  Edges  ;  between  thefe  arife  the  Stalks  which 
grow  a  Foot  high,  their  lower  Parts  being  garnifhed 
with  Leaves  of  the  fame  Form  as  the  lower  Leaves,  but 
much  fmaller,  the  upper  Leaves  are  very  narrow  and 
entire.  The  Flowers  grow  in  Spikes  on  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks,  they  are  very  fmall  and  white,  but  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  former  Sort. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
Autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  upon  a  Border  of  light 
Earth,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  When  the 
Plants  appear  the  following  Spring,  they  muff  be  thin¬ 
ned,  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  which  is  all  the  Cul¬ 
ture  they  require  ;  the  2d  Year  they  will  flower  and  feed, 
after  which  the  Plants  decay;  when  the  Seeds  are  fown 
in  Spring  the  Plants  never  come  up  the  fame  Year. 

DOG’s  TOOTH.  See  Erythronium, 

DOG- WOOD.  See  Cornus. 

DORIA.  See  Solidago  &  Othonna. 

DORONICUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  862.  Tourn.  Itijl. 
R.  FI.  487.  Tab.  277.  Leopard’s  Bane. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  Flower  compofed  of  feveral  hermaphrodite  Flo¬ 
rets,  which  are  fituated  in  the  Center ,  and  form  the  Dijk, 
and  of  female  Florets  which  compofe  the  Rays ;  thefe  are 
include^  in  one  common  Empalement,  which  hath  a  double 
Series  of  Leaves ,  as  long  as  the  Rays.  The  hermaphrodite 


Florets  are  Funnel-Jhapcd  and  cut  into  5  Parts  at  Top ; 
thefe  have  5  floor t  hairy  Stamina,  terminated  by  cylindri¬ 
cal  Summits.  In  the  Bottom  is  fituated  the  Germen  flip- 
porting  a  flender  Style  crowned  by  an  indented  Stigma  ;  the 
Germen  becomes  a  flngle  oval  comprefl'ed  Seed  crowned 
with  hairy  Down.  The  female  Flowers  are  formed  like  a 
Tongue  Jpreadout ,  and  compofe  the  Border ;  thefe  have  a 
a  Germen  fupporting  a  Style  crowned  by  2  re  flexed  Stigmas, 
but  have  no  Stamina  ;  the  Germen  becomes  a  flngle  furrow¬ 
ed  Seed  covered  with  a  hairy  Down. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Doronicum  foliis  cordatis  obtufis ,  radicalibus peti- 
olatis ,  caulinis  amplexicaulibus.  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  394. 
Leopard’s  Bane  with  obtufe  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  thofe 
from  the  Root  having  Foot  Stalks,  and  thofe  above  em¬ 
bracing  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Doronicum  maximum.  C. 
B.  P.  184.  Greateft  Leopard’s  Bane. 

2.  Doronicum  foliis  ovatis  acutis,  fubdentatis,  ramis 
alternis.  Hort.  Cliff.  41 1.  Leopard’s  Bane  with  oval 
pointed  leaves,  indented  at  Bottom,  and  alternate  Bran¬ 
ches.  This  is  the  Doronicum  plantaginis  folio.  C.  B.  P. 
184.  Leopard’s  Bane  with  a  Plantain  Leaf. 

3.  Doronicum  foliis  lanceolatis,  denticulatis,  fubtus 
tomentofls,  caule  unifloro.  Prod.  Leyd.  160.  Leopard’s 
Bane  with  Spear-fhaped  indented  Leaves,  woolly  on  their 
under  Side  and  one  Flower  on  a  Stalk.  This  is  the  Do¬ 
ronicum  Helveticum  incanum.  C.  B.P.  185.  Hoary  Helve¬ 
tian  Leopard’s  Bane. 

4.  Doronicum  caule  nudo ftmpliciflimo  unifloro.  Hort. 
Cliff.  Leopard’s  Bane  with  a  naked  fingle  Stalk  having 
one  Flower.  This  is  the  Beilis  fylveflris  media  caule 
carens.  C.  B.  P.  Middle  wild  Daify  having  no  Stalk. 

The  iff  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary  and  on  the 
Helvetian  Mountains,  but  is  frequently  preferved  in  the 
Englifh  Gardens.  It  hath  thick  flefhy  Roots  divided  into 
many  Knots  or  Knees,  fending  out  ffrong  flefhy  Fibres, 
which  penetrate  deep  into  the  Ground,  and  from  thefe 
arife  in  Spring,  a  Clufler  of  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which 
are  hairy,  and  ffand  upon  Foot  Stalks;  between  thefe 
arife  the  Flower  Stalks,  which  are  channeled  and  hairy, 
growing  near  3  Feet  high,  putting  out  one  or  two  fmal¬ 
ler  Stalks  from  the  Side,  which  grow  eredf,  and  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  one  or  two  Plea rt-fh aped  Leaves  clofely  em¬ 
bracing  the  Stalks  with  their  Cafe;  each  Stalk  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  one  large  yellow  Flower,  compofed  of  about 
24  Rays  or  female  Florets,  which  are  about  an  Inch 
long,  plain,  and  indented  in  3  Parts  at  the  Top.  In  the 
Center  is  fituated  a  great  Number  of  hermaphrodite 
Florets,  which  compofe  the  Difk  ;  thefe  are  tubulous 
and  fiightly  cut  at  the  Top  in  5  Parts.  The  Flowers 
appear  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds,  which  ripen 
in  July  ;  thefe  are  crowned  by  a  hairy  Down,  which 
ferves  to  convey  them  to  a  Diftance. 

This  Plant  multiplies  very  faft  by  its  fpreading  Roots 
and  if  the  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  Plants  wherever  they  happen  to  fall,  fo  that  it  be¬ 
comes  a  Weed  where  it  is  once  eftabhfhed  ;  it  loves  a 
moift  Soil  and  a  fandy  Situation. 

The  2d  Sort  hath  oval  Leaves  ending  in  acute  Points, 
thefe  are  indented  on  their  Edges  toward  their  Bale, 
but  their  upper  Parts  are  entire  ;  the  Stalks  rife  about 
2  Feet  high  and  each  is  terminated  by  a  large  yellow 
Flower,  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort ;  the  Stalks  have 
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2  or  ;  Leaves,  which  are  placed  alternately,  and  their 
Bafe  fits  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  thefe  are  not  fo  hairy  as 
thofe  of  the  former  Sort;  it  flowers  about  the  fame 
Time  with  that,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  well  in  England. 
This  grows  naturally  in  Portugal ,  Spain,  and  Italy ,  but 
is  equally  hardy  with  the  firft,  and  multiplies  in  as  great 
Plenty  ;  the  Root  is  perennial. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  longer  Leaves  than  either  of  the 
former,  covered  with  a  hoary  Down  on  their  under  Side, 
and  indented  on  their  Edges ;  the  Stalks  are  Angle  and 
have  feldom  more  titan  one  Leaf  on  each ;  thefe  grow 
a  Foot  and  Half  high,  and  are  terminated  by  a  Angle 
Flower  on  the  Top,  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sorts.  This 
glows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenees  and  Helvetian  Mountains. 
It  delights  in  a  moift  Soil  and  fhady  Situation,  and  pro¬ 
pagates  in  Plenty  either  from  Seeds  or  by  parting  the 
Roots;  it  flowers  and  Seeds  about  the  fame  Time  with 
the  former. 

'I  he  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Pyre¬ 
nean  Mountains ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  the  Leaves 
are  like  thofe  of  the  lefTer  Daify,  but  longer,  and  not 
io  broad.  The  Flower  grows  on  a  naked  Foot  Stalk, 
near  a  Foot  long;  the  Roots  feldom  fend  out  more  than 
1  Stalk;  the  Rays  are  white,  and  very  like  thofe  of  the 
common  Daify ;  the  Difk  is  yellow,  and  is  compofed 
of  hermaphrodite  Flowers. 

This  Plant  is  preferved  in  Botanic  Gardens  for  Varie¬ 
ty,  but  the  Flowers  make  little  better  Appearance  than 
thofe  of  the  common  Field  Daify,  only  they  {land  on 
much  taller  Foot  Stalks.  It  mull  have  a  fhady  Situa¬ 
tion,  and  a  moift  Soil,  otherwife  it  will  not  thrive  in 
this  Country  ;  it  is  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots  for 
the  Seeds  do  not  ripen  well  in  England.  I  received  this 
from  Verona ,  near  which  Place  it  grows  naturally. 

The  Roots  of  the  ift  Sort,  have  been  fometimes  ufed 
in  Medicine,  fome  having  commended  it  as  an  Expeller 
of  the  Poifon  of  Scorpions,  but  others  reckon  it  a  Poifon, 
and  affirm  that  it  willdeflroy  Wolves  and  Dogs. 

The  other  Sorts  which  have  been  formerly  ranged 
under  this  Genus,  are  now  feparated,  and  may  be  found 
under  the  Title  Arnica, 

DORSTENIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  29.  Tab.  8.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  147,  [This  plant  was  fo  named  by  Father 
P,umier,  from  Dr.  Dorflen  a  German  Phyflcian,  who 
pubhfhed  a  Hiftory  of  Plants  in  Folio.]  Contrayerva. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  bath  one  common  plain  Involucrum  Jituated  vertically 
upon  which  fit  many  ftnall  Flowers  as  in  a  Dijk  ;  theje 
have  no  Petals,  but  4  floort  fender  Stamina  terminated  by 
roundijh  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  a  roundijh  Germen, 
Supporting  a  jingle  Style  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma  ;  the 
Germen  becomes  a  Jingle  Seed ,  inclofed  in  the  common  AeJljy 
Receptacle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Dorstenia  foliis  ftnuaiis  obtufis ,  placenta  oval i, 
rnarginibus  integris.  Contrayerva  with  obtufe  Anuated 
Leaves,  and  an  oval  Placenta  with  entire  Borders.  This 
is  the  Dorfenia  fphondylii  folio ,  dentarice  radice.  Plum. 
Nov..  Gen.  29.  Dorjleniu  with  a  low  Parfnep  Leaf,  and 
a  Toothwort  Root. 

2.  Dorstenia  foliis  cordato-angulatis  acutis ,  placen¬ 
ta  quadrangulari  dentato.  Contrayerva  with  angular 
Heart-fhaped  acute  Leaves,  and  a  quadrangular  Placenta 


which  is  indented.  This  is  the  Dorftenia  dentaria  radlco , 
folio  minus  laciniato  placenta  quadrangulari  &  undulata. 
Houjl.  Mjf.  Contrayerva  with  a  Toothwort  Root,  a 
Leaf  lefs  cut,  and  a  quadrangular  waved  Placenta. 

3.  Dorstenia  foliis  palmato-angulatis,  angulis  acutis, 
placenta  oblongd  tetragono.  Contrayerva  with  angular 
handed  Leaves,  whofe  Angles  are  very  acute,  and  an  ob¬ 
long  four  cornered  Placenta. 

The  ift  of  thefe  Plants  was  difeovered  near  Old  Vera 
Cruz  in  New  Spain.  The  2d  on  the  rocky  Grounds 
about  Campeacby,  The  third  Sort  was  found  in  great 
Plenty  in  the  Ifland  of  Tobago.  But  the  Roots  of  all 
thefe  Species  are  indifferently  brought  over,  and  ufed  in 
Medicine,  and  for  Dying. 

The  1  fl  Sort  fends  out  feveral  Leaves  from  the  R.oot, 
which  are  about  4  Inches  long,  and  as  much  in  Breadth  ; 
thefe  are  deeply  laciniated  in  5  or  7  obtufe  Parts,  Hand¬ 
ing  upon  Foot  Stalks  near  4  Inches  long  ;  they  are 
fmooth,  and  of  a  deep  green.  The  Stalk  which  fup- 
ports  the  Placenta  arifes  from  the  Root,  and  grows  near 

4  Inches  high,  upon  which  the  flefhy  Placenta  is  verti¬ 
cally  placed  ;  this  is  of  an  oval  Form  about  one  Indh 
long,  and  three  Quarters  broad.  Upon  the  upper  Sur¬ 
face  of  this,  the  fmall  Flowers  are  clofely  Atuated,  the 
flefhy  Part  becoming  an  Involucrum  to  them  ;  thefe  are 
very  fmall,  apd  fcarce  confpicuous  at  a  Diftance,  being 
of  an  herbaceous  Colour. 

The  2d  Sort  fends  out  feveral  angular  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves  from  the  Root,  which  have  Foot  Stalks  8  or  9 
Inches  in  Length  and  very  {lender;  the  Leaves  are  about 
3  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  almoft  4  broad  at  their 
Bafe,  the  two  Ears  having  2  or  3  Angles  which  are  a- 
cute,  and  the  Middle  of  the  Leaves  are  extended  and 
end  in  acute  Points  like  a  Halbert  ;  thefe  are  fmooth 
and  of  a  lucid  green  ;  the  Foot  Stalk  which  fuftains  the 
Placenta  is  9  Inches  long,  and  about  half  an  Inch  fquare, 
and  the  upper  Surface  clofely  fet  with  fmall  Flowers 
like  the  flrft. 

The  3d  Sort  fends  out  Leaves  of  different  Forms, 
fome  of  the  lower  are  Heart-fhaped  having  a  few  Inden¬ 
tures  on  their  Edges,  and  ending  in  acute  Points,  but 
the  larger  Leaves  are  deeply  cut  like  the  Fingers  on  a 
Hand,  into  6  or  7  acute  Segments.  Thefe  Leaves  are 

5  Inches  long,  and  6  broad  in  the  Middle,  they  are  of  a 
deep  green,  and  Hand  upon  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Pla¬ 
centa  is  very  thick  and  flefhy,  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long, 
and  three  Quarters  broad,  having  4  acute  Corners  ;  thefe 
have  a  Number  of  fmall  Flowers  placed  on  their  upper 
Surface  like  the  other  Species. 

Thefe  Plants  are  at  prefent  very  rare  in  Europe,  nor 
was  it  known  what  the  Plant  was,  whofe  Roots  were  im¬ 
ported,  and  had  been  long  ufed  in  Medicine  in  England , 
until  the  late  Dr.  Houjtoun  informed  us :  For  although 
Father  Plumier  had  difeovered  one  Species  of  this  Plant, 
and  given  the  Name  of  Dorjlenia  to  the  Genus ;  yet  he 
feems  not  to  have  known,  that  the  Contrayerva  was  the 
Root  of  that  Plant. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  thefe  Plants,  becaufe  the 
Seeds  are  feldom  to  be  found  good  ;  nor  will  they  grow, 
if  kept  long  out  of  the  Ground  ;  fo  that  the  only  fure 
Method  to  obtain  them  is,  to  have  the  Roots  taken  up 
when  their  Leaves  begin  to  decay,  and  planted  pretty 

clofe 
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clofe  in  Boxes  of  Earth,  which  may  be  brought  very 
fafe  to  England ;  provided  they  are  preferved  from  Salt 
Water,  ar.d  not  over  watered  with  frefh  Water  in  their 
PafTage.  When  the  Plants  arrive,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  each  in  a  Pot  filled  with  frefh  Earth,  and  plung¬ 
ed  into  the  Bark  Stove,  which  fhould  be  kept  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  Heat  ;  the  Plants  muff  be  frequently  refrefhed 
with  Water,  during  the  Summer  Seafon  ;  but  in  Win¬ 
ter,  when  the  Leaves  are  decayed,  it  Ihould  be  given  to 
them  fparingly.  With  this  Management  thefe  Plants 
may  not  only  be  maintained,  but  may  alfo  be  increafed 
by  parting  their  Roots  in  Spring,  before  the  Plants  put 
out  their  Leaves. 

DORYCNIUM.  See  Lotus. 

DOUGLASSIA.  Honjl.  Gen.  Nov. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  fioort  tuhulous  Empalement  inderited  in 
5  Parts  at  the  Brim  ;  it  has  one  Petal  with  a  long  incurved 
Tube ,  cut  at  the  Top  into  ^  Segments  which  arc  equal  and 
fprcad  open  ;  it  has  5  very  long  Stamina ,  f, landing  out  be¬ 
yond  the  Petal ,  which  are  equal  in  Length,  terminated  by 
globular  Summits ,  and  a  roundifio  Germen ,  J'upporting  a 
Jlender  Style ,  Jhorter  than  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  a 
roundrfio  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  roundifh  Capjule 
having  2  Cells ,  each  including  two  bard  Seeds. 

The  Title  of  this  Genus  was  given  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houjloun,  in  Honour  of  Dr.  James  Douglafs ,  Phyfician 
to  her  late  Majefly  Queen  Caroline. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Douglassia.  This  is  the  Pauliuro  afiinis  ligufiri- 
folia  fpinofa,  flore  monopet alo  dijformi,  frufii  ficco  fubro- 
tundo.  Sloan.  Hiji.  Jam.  25.  Tab.  166.  Jig.  2,  3.  Dr. 
Linnaus  titles  it  Volkameria  fpinis  petiolorum  rudimentis , 
Sp.  Plant.  637.  Volkameria  with  Spines  formed  from  the 
Rudiments  of  the  Foot  Stalks. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  the  Iflands  of  the  Wefi- 
Indies  ;  it  has  l'everal  ligneous  Stalks,  which  rife  10  or 
12  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  white  Bark,  and  garnifh- 
ed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  about  2  Inches 
long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  drawing  to 
a  Point  at  each  End.  There  are  2  of  thefe  Leaves  at 
each  Joint  which  ftand  oppofite,  and  feveral  fmaller  of 
the  fame  Shape  which  arife  at  the  fame  Place,  under 
which  are  placed  two  fmall  crooked  Spines,  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  formed  of  the  Rudiment  of  the  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  come  out  in  fmall  Bunches  upon  long 
Foot  Stalks,  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  on.  each  Side 
placed  oppofite,  toward  the  End  of  the  Branches,  each 
Bunch  containing  5  or  6  white  tubulous  Flowers  upon 
fhort  Foot  Stalks;  they  are  white,  having  fhort  Tubes, 
cut  into  5  obtufe  Segments  which  fpread  open,  and  in 
the  Middle  are  5  purple  Stamina,  which  are  3  Times 
the  Length  of  the  Tube.  The  Germina,  which  are 
fituated  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Tube,  afterwards  become 
a  fmall  round  dry  Capfule  having  2  Cells,  each  contain¬ 
ing  one  hard  Seed. 

This  Plant  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings  in  the  fame 
Way  as  the  Volkameria  ;  and  as  the  Plants  require  the 
fame  Treatment,  the  Reader  is  defired  to  turn  to  that 
Article  for  Directions  to  avoid  Repetiton. 

Dr.  Linnceus  has  fuppofed  this,  and  the  Ligujlroides  of 
Hoifioun  to  be  the  fame,  but  they  are  totally  different  in 
Species,  if  not  in  Genus ;  but  as  I  have  not  feen  the 
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Flowers  of  the  Ligujlroides,  I  cannot  determine  its  Ge¬ 
nus  ;  for  although  there  have  been  Plants  of  it  in  the 
Chelfea  Garden  more  than  20  Years,  yet  they  have  not 
produced  Flowers,  although  they  are  12  or  14  Feet  high, 

DR  ABA.  Dillen.  Gen.  Lin.  Gen.  Alyjfon.  Tourn.  Injl. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flo  wer  hath  a  four-leaved  Empalement ,  which  falls 
off.  It  hath  4  Petals  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs,  and  6 
Stamina,  4  of  qvbicb  are  as  long  as  the  Empalement,  the 
other  2  are  much  foorter  and  incurved ;  thefe  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  roundifj  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a 
bifid  Germen,  Jupporting  a  permanent  Style,  crowned  by 
an  oblong  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  very  fjort  Cap¬ 
jule  with  2  Cells,  feparated  by  the  [welling  Style,  which  is 
oblique,  and  longer  than  the  Capjule.  The  Valves  are  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  hliddle,  and  divide  the  lower  Part  of  the  Cell, 
from  the  upper,  which  is  open,  round,  concave ,  and  opens 
oblique,  each  Cell  containing  a  / Ingle  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Drab  A  fcapo  nudofimplici,  foliis  lanceolatis  integer- 
rimis.  FI.  Lapp.  255.  Draba  with  a  fingle  naked  Stalk* 
and  very  entire  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Alyj- 
fon  Alpinum,  hirfutum  luteum,  Tourn.  Infi.  217 .  Yellow 
hairy  Alpine  Madwort. 

2.  Draea  caulibus  nudis,  foliis  incifis.  Fhrt  Clijf.  333* 
Draba  with  naked  Stalks  and  cut  Leaves.  Alyjfon  vulgar e, 
polygoni  folio ,  caule  nudo. Tourn.  Infi.  Common  Mad  wort 
with  a  Knot  Grafs  Leaf  and  naked  Stalk. 

3.  Draba  caule  nudo,  foliis  pinnatis  ternatfique.  Lin „ 
Sp.  PI.  642.  Draba  with  a  naked  Stalk,  and  pinnated 
and  trifoliate  Leaves.  This  is  the  Alyjfon  pyrenaicum, 
perenne ,  minimum,  foliis  trifidis.  Tourn.  Injl.  Leaf!  peren¬ 
nial  Madwort  of  the  Pyrenees  with  trifid  Leaves, 

4.  Draba  caule  rarnofo,  foliis  cordatis  dentatis  am¬ 
ple  xicaulibus.  Prod.  Leyd.  33.  Draba  with  a  branching 
Stalk,  and  Heart-fhaped  indented  Leaves  embracing 
the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Alyjfon  veronica  folio.  Tourn.  Jnjt . 
217.  Madwort  with  a  Speedwell  Leaf. 

5.  Draba  caule  ramofo,  foliis  ovatis  fejplibus  dentatis „ 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  643.  Draba  with  a  branching  Stalk,  and 
oval  indented  Leaves  growing  clofe  to  the  Branches- 
This  is  the  Alyjfon  Alpinum,  polygoni  folio  incano.  Tourn. 
Infi.  Alpine^Afdwovx  with  a  hoary  Knot  Grafs  Leaf. 

6.  Draba  foliis  caulinis  numerofis  incanis,  filiculis  ob- 
liquis.  Flor.  Suec.  526.  Draba  with  many  hoary  Leaves 
on  the  Stalks,  and  oblique  Pods,  Lunaria  filiqud  oblongd 
intortd  Tourn.  Moonwort  with  an  oblong  intorted  Pod. 

The  I  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  other 
mountainous  Parts  of  Europe  ;  this  is  a  very  low  Plant, 
which  divides  into  fmall  Heads,  like  fome  Sorts  of 
Ploufeleek,  and  from  thence  it  was  titled  Sedum  Alpinum, 
&c.  or  Alpine  Ploufeleek.  The  Leaves  are  fhort,  nar¬ 
row,  and  very  hairy  ;  from  each  of  thefe  Heads  come 
out  a  naked  Flower  Stalk  an.  Inch  and  a  Half  high,  ter¬ 
minated  by  loofe  Spikes  of  yellow  Flowers,  having  four 
obtufe  Petals  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs  ;  when  thefe 
fade,  they  are  fucceeded  by  triangular,  or  Heart-fhaped 
Pods,  which  are  comprefled,  and  inclofe  three  or  four 
roundifh  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  March ,  and  the  Seeds  ri¬ 
pen  the  Beginning  of  June. 

This  Plant  is  eafiiy  propagated  by  parting  the  Heads ; 
the  be  ft  Time  for  doing  this  is  in  Autumn,  becaufe  it 
flioot;  up  to,  flower  very  early  in  the  Spring.  It  fhou'd 

have 
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have  a  moift  Soil  and  fhady  Situation,  where  it  will  thrive 
and  flower  annually  It  requires  no  other  Culture  but 
to  keep  it  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  2d  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  naturally 
upon  Walls,  and  dry  Banks,  in  many  Parts  of  England, 
fo  is  never  cultivated  in  Gardens.  This  flowers  in  April, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  May. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  other 
mountainous  Parts  of  Europe.  This  is  a  low  perennial 
Plant,  which  fcldom  rifes  more  than  2  Inches  high ;  it 
has  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  divides  into  many  fmall 
Pleads  like  the  1  ft  Sort.  The  Leaves  are  fmall,  fome  of 
them  are  winged,  have  5  fhort  narrow  Lobes,  placed  on 
a  Mid-rib,  ethers  have  but  three.  The  Flowers  come 
out  in  Clutters,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Leaves.  They  are 
of  a  bright  purple  Colour,  and  appear  early  in  Spring. 
This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  may  be  propagated  by 
parting  the  Heads  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  firth,  and 
requires  the  fame  Treatment. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fhady  Woods  in  many 
Parts  of  Europe ,  and  is  but  feldom  kept  in  Gardens,  un- 
lefs  for  Variety.  It  is  an  annual  Plant,  rifing  with  an 
upright  branching  Stalk,  about  10  Inches  high,  garnifh- 
cd  with  Heart-fihaped  indented  Leaves,  which  embrace 
the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe.  The  Stalks  are  terminated 
by  loofe  Spikes  of  white  Flowers,  which  appear  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  May  ;  in  'June  the  Seeds  ripen,  and  the  Plants 
loon  after  decay.  If  the  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter, 
the  Plants  will  come  up  without  Trouble.  It  delights 
in  a  fhady  Situation  and  moift  Soil. 

The  5th  Sort  is  an  annual,  which  grows  in  fhady 
Woods  in  the  northern  Parts  of  Europe.  This  is  like 
the  former  Sort,  but  the  Leaves  are  larger,  rounder, 
and  do  not  embrace  the  Stalks ;  the  Flowers  are  yellow. 
If  the  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will 
maintain  themfelves  if  they  have  a  fhady  Situation. 

The  6th  Sort  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  about  a  Foot 
high,  the  lower  Part  being  very  clofely  garnifhed  by 
oblong  hoary  Leaves,  which  are  indented  on  their  Edges. 
The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  puts  out  2  or  3  fhort 
Branches  ;  thefe  are  almoft  naked  of  Leaves,  as  is  alfo 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  come  out 
loofely  on  the  'Fop  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  compofed  of 
4  fmall  white  Petals  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  oblong  twilled  Pods  containing  3  or  4 
roundifh  comprefTed  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  July.  This  grows  naturally  in  the  North 
of  England,  and  in  Wales. 

This  Plant  feldom  lafls  more  than  2  Years  ;  if  the 
Seeds  are  fown  in  Autumn  in  a  fhady  Border,  the  Plants 
■will  come  up  in  Spring,  or  where  they  are  permitted  to 
fcatter,  the  Plants  will  rife  without  any  Trouble. 

DRACO  ARBOR.  See  Palma. 

DRACO  HERBA.  [/.  <?.  Dragon’s-wort.]  Tarragon, 
s v ul go .  See  Abrotanufn. 

DRACOCEPHALUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  648.  Dra- 
cocephalon.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  18 1.  Tab.  87,.  [of  tytlxvt, 
a  Dragon,  and  x.tpa.Xv,  a  Head.]  i.  e.  Dragon’s  Head. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  fhort  permanent  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf,  which  is  tubulous.  It  hath  one  ringent  Petal,  with 
a  Tube  the  Length  of  the  Empalement ,  with  large  oblong 
inflated  Chaps.  The  upper  Up  is  obtuje  and  arched,  the 
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under  Lip  is  trifid,  the  2  Side  Segments  are  ere  ft,  the 
Middle  turns  downward,  and  is  indented.  It  bath  4  Sta¬ 
mina,  fituated  ?iear  the  upper  Lip,  2  being  floor  ter  than 
the  other,  and  are  terminated  by  Heart-fbaped  Summits . 
It  bath  a  four  parted  Germen ,  fupporting  a  fender  Style , 
fituated  with  the  Stamina,  and  crowned  by  a  bifid  reflexed 
Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  4  oval,  oblong  Seeds ,  in- 
clofed  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

I  Dracocephalum  foliis  fimpliefbus,  fioribus  fpica- 
tis  Hort.  Cliff.  308.  American  Dragon’s  Head  with  fingle 
Leaves  and  f piked  Flowers.  This  is  the  Dracocepbalon 
Americanism.  Breyn.  P.  American  Dragon’s  Head. 

2.  Dracocephalum  fioribus  fpicatis, foliis  compoftis. 
Hort.  Chff.  Dragon’s  Head  with  fpiked  Flowers  and  com¬ 
pound  Leaves.  Moldavica  Americana  trifolia  odore  gravi. 
Tourn.  Inf.  Three-leaved  American  Balm,  having  a 
ftrong  Smell,  commonly  called  Balm  of  Gilead. 

3.  Dracocephalum  fioribus  verticillatis ,  foliis  ova- 
to-lanceolatis.  H.  C.  308.  Dragon’s  Head  with  Flowers 
growing  in  Whorls,  and  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  Mol¬ 
davica  betonica folio,  fore  ceeruleo,  Tourn.  Inf .  Molda¬ 
vian  Balm,  with  a  Be  tony  Leaf,  and  blue  Flower. 

4.  Draco  cephalum  fioribus  verticillatis ,  foliis fiora- 
libus  orbiculatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  308.  Dragon’s  Head  with 
Flowers  growing  in  Whorls,  and  the  upper  Laaves  round. 
Moldavica  orient alis  minima  ocy mif olio,  fore purpurafeente. 
Tourn.  Cor .  n.  Letter  pattern  Moldavian  Balm  with  a 
Willow  Leaf  and  a  bluifh  Flower. 

5.  Dracocephalum  fioribus  verticillatis,  bra  die  is 
oblongis,  ferraturis  fpinofis,  foliis  tomentofis.  Hort.  Up. 
166.  Dragon’s  Plead  with  Flowers  growing  in  Whorls, 
and  the  little  Leaves  under  the  Flowers  fawed,  ending  in 
Spines,  and  woolly  Leaves.  Moldavica  orientalis  betonicce 
folio, flore  magno  violaceo.  Tourn.  Eaftern  Moldavian  Balm, 
with  a  Betony  Leaf,  and  a  large  blue  Flower. 

6.  Dracocephalum  fioribus  verticillatis,  brafleis  cb~ 
longis  ovatis  integerrimis,  corollis  majufeulis  nutantibus. 
Hort.  Up.  167.  Dragon’s  Head  with  Flowers  growing  in 
Whorls,  the  fmall  Leaves  under  the  Flqwers  oblong  and 
entire,  and  hanging  Flowers  much  larger  than  the  Em¬ 
palement.  Moldavica  betonica  folio ,  fioribus  minqribus 
ceeruleis  pendulis.  Amman.  Moldavian  Balm  with  a  Be¬ 
tony  Leaf,  and  fmaller  blue  pendulous  Flowers. 

7.  Dra  cocephalum  fioribus  verticillatis,  brafleis 
oblongis  integerrimis ,  corollis  vix  calyce  majoribus.  Hort. 
Up.  167.  Dragon’s  Head  with  Flowers  growing  in 
Whorls,  the  imall  Leaves  oblong  and  intire,  and  the 
Flowers  equal  with  the  Empalement.  Moldavica  be- 
tonica  folio,  fioribus  minimis  pallide  cetruleis.  Molda¬ 
vian  Balm  with  a  Betony  Leaf,  and  very  fmall  blue 
Flowers. 

8.  Dracocephalum  fioribus  verticillatis,  brafleis 
ovatis,  ferraturis  fpinofis,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis.  Dra¬ 
gon’s  Head  with  Flowers  growing  in  Whorls,  oval 
Braflece  having  Spines  at  the  Serratures,  and  very  nar¬ 
row  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  Moldavica  orientalis,  falicis 
folio ,  flore  parvo  caruleo.  Tourn .  Cor.  11.  Eattern  Mol¬ 
davian  Balm  with  a  Willow  Leaf,  and  a  fmall  blue 
Flower. 

9  Dracocephalum  fioribus  verticillatis  foliis  ovatis 
incifo-crenatis ,  brafleis  lanceolatis  integerrimis.  Rin.  Sp. 
Plant.  595.  Dragon’s  Head  with  Flowers  growing  in 

W horls, . 
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Whorls,  oval  Leaves  which  are  cut  and  crcnated,  and 
Spear- fhaped  Bra  flea,  which  are  entire. 

The  ill  Sort  is  a  Native  of  North  America ,  where  it 
grows  in  the  Woods,  and  by  the  Sides  of  Pavers.  This 
Sort  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  which  is  four-cornered, 
near  3  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
about  3  Inches  long,  and  Half  an  Inch  broad,  fitting 
clofe  to  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and 
placed  by  Pairs  oppofite  at  each  Joint,  and  fometirnes 
there  are  3  Leaves  {landing  round  at  the  fame  Place. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  long  Spikes  on  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks ;  thefe  are  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  make  a  pretty 
Variety  among  other  hardy  Plants,  efpecially  if  the 
Plants  are  ftrong  and  vigorous.  This  is  a  perennial 
Plant  which  will  live  in  the  open  Air,  but  requires  a 
moifl  Soil,  or  fhould  be  duly  watered  in  dry  Weather, 
otherwife  the  Leaves  will  fhrink,  and  the  Flowers  make 
no  Appearance.  As  this  is  hardy,  it  may  be  allowed  a 
Place  in  fhady  Borders,  lince  it  will  not  ramble,  or  take 
up  much  Room.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  continues  un¬ 
til  the  End  of  Augujl ,  and  is  propagated  by  parting  the 
Roots  in  Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Canary  Iflands,  and 
hath  been  long  an  Inhabitant  in  the  Gardens  ;  it  is 
ufually  called  by  the  Gardeners  Balm  of  Gilead ,  from 
the  ftFong  refinous  Scent  which  the  Leaves  emit  on  being 
rubbed.  This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  rifes  with 
feveral  fquare  Stalks,  to  the  Height  of  3  Feet  or  more, 
becoming  ligneous  at  their  lower  Parts,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  compound  Leaves  at  each  Joint,  which  are  placed 
oppofite ;  thefe  have  3  or  5  Lobes,  which  are  oblong, 
pointed,  and  fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowerscome 
out  in  fhort  thick  Spikes  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks ;  thefe 
are  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds, 
which  ripen  very  well  in  England.  This  Plant  continues 
^  producing  Flowers  moll  Part  of  Summer,  it  is  ufually 
*  kept  in  Green-houfes  ;  but,  in  mild  Winters,  the  Plants 
will  live  abroad,  if  they  are  planted  in  warm  Borders  ; 
and  thofe  Plants  which  are  kept  in  Pots,  will  thrive 
much  better  when  they  are  fheitered  under  a  Frame, 
than  if  placed  in  a  Green-houfe,  where  the  Plants  are 
apt  to  draw  up  weak,  for  they  fhould  have  as  much  free 
Air  as  poflible  in  mild  Weather,  and  only  require  to  be 
fheitered  from  fevere  Frofl.  This  may  be  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which,  if  fown  in  Autumn,  will  more  certainly 
grow,  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  Spring,  but  if  thefe 
are  fown  in  Pots,  they  mull  be  fheitered  under  a  Frame 
in  the  Winter,  and  if  the  Plants  do  not  come  up  the 
fame  Autumn,  they  will  arife  in  Spring,  but  if  the  Seeds 
are  fown  in  the  full  Ground,  it  fliould  be  in  a  warm  Bor¬ 
der  ;  and  in  b^rd  Frofl  they  fhould  be  fheitered,  other- 
wife  the  young  Plants  will  be  deflroyed.  The  Plants 
may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cuttings ;  which  if  planted 
in  a  fhady  Border,  any  Time  in  Summer,  will  very  foon 
take  Root,  and  furnith  Plently  of  rooted  Plants. 

The  3d  Sort  is  a  Native  of  Moldavia  ;  this  has  been 
long  preserved  in  curious  Gardens.  It  is  an  annual  Plant, 
which  rifes  with  branching  Stalks  a  foot  and  a  Halt 
high,  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves,  which  are  placed 
oppofite,  and  deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers 
come  out  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks  at  every  Joint ; 
thefe ‘are  blue,  and  appear  in  July,  continuing  till  the 
Middle  of  Augujl,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September.  The 


Plants  have  a  flrong  balfamick  Odour,  which  is  to  fome 
Perfons  very  agreeable ;  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in 
/mall  Patches,  in  Spring,  on  Borders  where  they  are  to 
remain,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  lhould  be 
thinned  where  they  grow  too  clofe,  and  kept  clear  from 
Weeds,  which  is  the  only  Culture  they  require.  Of  this 
there  is  a  Variety  with  white  Flowers,  which  is  pretty 
common  ;  this  only  differs  from  the  other  in  the  Colour 
of  the  Flowers,  but  yet  thefe  conflantly  retain  their  Dif¬ 
ference  from  Seeds. 

The  4th  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort  in  the 
Archipelago ,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at 
Paris ,  v/hich  have  fince  been  communicated  to  many 
curious  Gardens  in  Europe ;  thi»rifes  with  upright  Stalks, 
about  a  Foot  high,  which  feldom  put  out  Branches  ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  very  long  narrow  Leaves,  placed 
oppofite  at  each  Joint,  where  the  Flowers  come  out  in 
Whorls,  almofl  the  whole  Length  of  the  Stalks;  thefe 
are  of  a  pale  blue,  and  appear  about  the  fame  Time  a? 
the  former ;  this  Sort  has  very  fmall  Flowers,  w-hich 
make  no  greatAppearance ;  it  is  feldom  cultivated,  except 
in  Botanic  Gardens. 

The  5th  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Tournefort,  in  the 
Levant ;  this  hath  hoary  fquare  Stalks,  which  rife  a  Foot 
and  a  Half  high,  putting  out  2  or  3  Side  Branches,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  hoary  Leaves,  near  2  Inches  long,  and  Half 
an  Inch  broad,  a  little  indented  on  their  Edges  ;  they  are 
placed  oppofite  at  the  Joints,  juft  under  the  Whorls  of 
Flowers,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk  ;  thefe  are  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  other  Species,  and  of  a  fine  blue  Co¬ 
lour,  which  between  the  hoary  Leaves  of  the  Plant, 
makes  a  pretty  Appearance.  It  flowers  and  feeds  about 
the  fame  Time  as  the  former  Sorts ;  this  is  generally 
treated  as  an  annual,  like  the  former  Sort,  but  the  Roots 
will  live  2  Years  in  a  dry  Soil.  There  is  a  Variety  of 
this  with  white  Flowers,  the  Seeds  of  which  always 
produce  the  fame  coloured  Flowers. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  fent  to  the  Imperial  Garden  at  Peterf- 
hurgh ,  and  the  late  Dr.  Amman,  fent  me  the  Seeds.  This 
is  an  annual  Plant,  from  vvhofe  Root  come  out  many 
fquare  weak  Stalks,  which  grow  about  9  Inches  long  ; 
thefe  are  at  the  Bottom  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  about  2  Inches  long,  and  one  Inch  and  a  Quarter 
broad,  Handing  oppofite  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks, 
and  are  crenated  on  their  Edges.  The  upper  Part  of 
the  Stalks  have  fmaller  Leaves,  which  fit  clofe  at  the 
Joints,  from  whence  come  out  the  Flowers  in  Whorls ; 
they  are  of  a  deep  blue  Colour,  and  hang  downward;, 
thefe  appear  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  alfo  in  Siberia ,  the  Seeds  of  this 
were  fent  me  with  the  former.  It  hath  fquare  Stalks, 
which  rife  a  Foot  aud  a  Half  high,  the  lower  Leaves 
are  very  like  thofe  of  Betony,  and  Hand  on  very  long 
Foot  Stalks.  The  upper  Leaves  are  final!,  and  fit  clofer 
to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  Whorls  at 
every  Joint ;  thefe  are  very  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  purple, 
or  blue  Colour,  fo  make  little  Appearance,  but  i-t  is  prt- 
ferved  in  fome  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant.  This  is 
an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  a  fquare  Stalk  about  a 
Foot  high*  fending  out  2  final!  Side  Branches  from  the 
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lower  Part.  The  Leaves  are  Spear-fhapcd,  and  crenated 
wn  their  Edges ;  they  are  placed  oppofite,  and  dand  on 
Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  purplifh  Co¬ 
lour,  and  come  out  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks,  having 
two  roundi(h  fmall  Leaves  (called  Bra&eae)  immediately 
under  them,  which  are  fawed  on  the  Edges,  each  Ser- 
rature  ending  with  a  long  Hair.  This  Sort  flowers  and 
feeds  at  the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  may 
be  fown  either  in  the  Spring  or  Autumn,  in  the  Places 
where  the  Plants  are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no 
other  Treatment  than  the  third  Sort. 

DRACONTIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  916.  Dracunculus. 
Tourn.  lnfi.  Dragon,  in  French,  Serfentaire. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  /ingle  cylindrical  Stalk ,  on  the  upper  Part  of 
which  the  Parts  of  Fructification  are  difpojed  in  a  fingular 
Manner.  The  Flowers  have  no  Empalement ,  but  have  5 
aval  concave  Petals ,  which  are  equal ;  they  have  7  narrow 
deprejfed  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Petals,  terminated  by 
oblong  four-cornered  twin  Summits ,  which  Jland  ercCi  ; 
they  have  an  oval  Germen ,  fupporting  a  taper  Style , 
crowned  by  a  3  cornered  Sti  ma.  I  he  Germen  becomes  a 
roundijh  Berry,  inclofing  feveral  Seeds  ;  thefe  are  all  • in - 
clofed  in  a  large flefhy  Spatha  opening  with  one  Valve. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Dracontium  foliis  pertufis,  caule  fcandente.  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  968.  Dragon  with  Leaves  having  Holes,  and  a 
climbing  Stalk.  Arum  hederaceum,  amplis  foliis  per fora- 
tis.  Plum.  Cat.  Climbing  Arum  with  large  perforated 
Leaves. 

2.  DRAC  ONTIUM  fcapo  brevijfimo,  petiolo  radicato , 
lacero,  fdiolis  tripartitis,  laciniis  pinnatfidis.  H.  C.  434. 
Dragon  with  a  very  flaort  Stalk,  the  Foot  Stalk  cut,  the 
fmall  Leaves  divided  in  3  Parts,  which  terminate  in 
many  Points.  Arum  poly phy Hum,  caule  fcabro punicante. 
Many  leaved  Arum  with  a  rough  purple  Stalk. 

3.  Dracontium  foliis  fagitatis,  pedunculis  petiolif- 
que  aculeatis.  Fior.  Z.eyl.  328.  Dragon  with  Arrow- 
pointed  Leaves,  whofe  Foot  Stalks  have  Spines.  This 
is  the  Arum  Zeylanicum  fpinofum,  fagitta  foliis.  Par,  Bat. 
75.  Prickly  Arum  of  Ceylon,  with  Arrow  pointed  Leaves. 

4.  Dracontium  foliis  lanceolatis,  Amanit.  Acad.  2. 
p.  360.  Dragon  with  Spear-ihaped  Leaves. 

5.  Dracontium  acaule,  foliis  lanceolatis,  ferratis, 
fpadice  declinato.  Burm.  Tab.  39.  Dragon  without  Stalk, 
Spear-fhaped  fawed  Leaves,  and  a  declining  Stalk.  Arum 
amplis  foliis  acuminatis  L?  pergamaceis ,  ex  Infula  SanCli 
Thornes  Plum.  Cat.  4.  Arum  with  large  pointed  Parch- 
ment-like  Leaves  from  the  Ifland  of  St.  Thomas. 

The  lit  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Illands  in  the 
IVefl-Indies.  This  hath  (lender  jointed  Stalks,  which 
put  out  Roots  at  every  Joint,  which  fatten  to  the  Trunks 
of  Trees,  Walls,  or  any  Support  near  them,  and  there¬ 
by  rife  to  the. Height  of  25,  or  30  Feet.  The  Leaves 
are  placed  alternately,  (landing  on  long  Foot  Stalks; 
they  are  4  or  5  Inches  long,  and  2  and  a  Half  broad  ; 
theie  have  feveral  oblong  Holes  in  each,  which  on  fird 
View  appear  as  if  eaten  by  Infects,  but  they  are  natural 
to  the  Leaves.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Top 
of  the  Stalk,  which  always  fwells  to  a  larger  Size  in  that 
Part, than  inany  other  ;  thefe  are  covered  with  an  oblong 
Spatha  (or  Hood)  of  a  whitifli  green  Colour,  which 


opens  longitudinally  on  one  Side,  and  (hews  the  Piftil* 
which  is  clofely  covered  with  Flowers,  of  a  pale  yellow* 
inclining  to  white.  When  this  Plant  begins  to  flower, 
it  feldom  advances  farther  in  Height,  fo  that  the(e  fel- 
dom  are  more  than  7  or  8  Feet  high,  but  the  Leaves  are 
much  larger  on  thefe,  than  thofe  of  the  Plants  which 
ramble  much  farther. 

This  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which, 
if  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  poor  fandy  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot  Bed,  will  foon  put  out  Roots,  if  they 
had  none  before  ;  but  there  are  few  of  the  Joints  which 
have  not  Roots ;  thefe  Plants  are  tender,  fo  will  not  live 
in  the  open  Air  in  England ,  therefore  the  Pots  (hould  be 
placed  near  the  Walls  of  the  Hot-houfe,  againd  which 
the  Plants  will  climb,  and  fallen  their  Roots  in  the  WTall, 
and  thereby  fupport  the  Stalks.  They  (hould  have  but 
little  Water  in  the  Winter,  but  in  warm  Weather  it 
mud  be  given  them  3  or  4  Times  a  Week,  and  in  Sum¬ 
mer  the  free  Air  (hould  be  admitted  in  Plenty.  Thefe 
Plants  flower  either  in  Spring  or  Autumn,  having  no 
particular  Seafon,  but  they  do  not  ripen  their  Seeds  in 
England. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iflands  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  I  received  the  Roots  from  Barbuda.  This  hath 
a  large  knobbed  irregular  Root,  covered  with  a  rugged 
brown  Skin.  The  Stalk  rifes  about  a  Foot  high,  is  naked 
to  the  Top,  where  It  is  garnilhed  with  a  Tuft  of  Leaves, 
divided  into  many  Parts.  The  Stalk  is  fmooth,  of  a 
p'urple  Colour,  but  full  of  (harp  Protuberances  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Colours,  which  fiiine  like  the  Body  of  a  Serpent. 
The  Stalk  of  the  Flower  rifes  immediately  from  the 
Root,  and  is  feldom  more  than  3  Inches  high,  having  an 
oblong  fwelling  Hood  at  the  Top,  which  opens  Length¬ 
ways,  (hewing  the  (hort,  thick,  pointed  Piflil  within, 
upon  which  the  Flowers  are  clofely  ranged. 

This  Sort  is  tender,  fo  requires  a  warm  Stove  to  pre- 
ferve  it  in  England.  The  Roots  mud  be  planted  in  Pots 
filled  with  light  Kitchen  Garden  Earth,  and  plunged  in¬ 
to  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  where  they  (hould  con- 
dantly  remain  ;  in  Winter  they  mud  be  watered  fparing- 
ly,  but' in  warm  Weather,  when  the  Plants  are  in  Vi¬ 
gour,  they  mud  be  often  refredied,  with  a  little  at  a 
Time  ;  with  this  Management  the  Plants  will  flower, 
but  their  Roots  do  not  increafe  here. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Tfland  of  Ceylon , 
and  in  feveral  Parts  of  India ;  this  hath  an  oblong  thick 
Root,  full  of  Joints,  from  which  arife  feveral  Leaves, 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  Arum,  but  their  Foot 
Stalks  are  covered  with  rough  Protuberances.  The 
Stalk  which  fupports  the  Flower  is  fhort,  and  fet  with 
the  like  Protuberances,  and  at  the  To£  is  a  Hood,  or 
Spatha,  about  4  Inches  long,  as  thick  as  a  Man’s  Finger, 
which  opens  longitudinally,  and  expofes  the  Pidil,  which 
is  fet  with  Flowers.  This  is  a  tender  Plant,  and  re¬ 
quires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  former  Sort. 

The  4th  Sort  hath  Roots  like  the  common  Arum , 
from  which  come  out  feveral  Spear-diaped  Leaves, 
danding  each  upon  a  feparate  Foot  Stalk  ariilng  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  Root.  This  hath  not  yet  flowered  in 
England,  fo  I  can  give  no  farther  Account  of  it.  This 
grows  naturally  in  Siberia,  fo  requires  a  fiiady  Situation, 
and  will  bear  the  greated  Cold  of  this  Country. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Wefi-Indies.  This 
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hath  a  Root  compofed  of  many  Knots  and  Joints,  fome- 
what  like  thofe  of  Solomon’ s  Seal,  having  fcaly  Protu¬ 
berances  ;  from  thefe  come  out  feveral  long  Spear- 
Ihaped  Leaves,  which  (land  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks ; 
they  are  9  or  10  Inches  long,  and  3  broad  in  the  Middle, 
diminilhing  gradually  to  both  Ends ;  they  are  flightly 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  much  veined.  The  Foot 
Stalks  which  fupport  the  Flowers  are  flender,  and  rife 
about  6  Inches  high  ;  they  bend  at  the  Top,  fo  that 
the  Piftil  on  which  the  Flowers  are  placed,  hang  down¬ 
ward  ;  thefe  are  long  and  flender,  the  Spatha,  or  Hood, 
is  fmall  and  narrow ;  this  turns  backward,  and  makes 
Way  for  the  Piftil  to  come  out.  This  is  a  tender  Plant, 
fo  requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  2d  Sort. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Cu¬ 
rious  in  England  and  Holland ,  more  for  Variety,  than 
their  Beauty,  for  except  the  1  ft  Sort,  there  is  not  any  of 
them  which  makes  much  Appearance,  that  indeed  may 
be  fuffered  to  have  a  Place  againft  the  Wall  of  the  Stove, 
over  which  it  will  fpread  and  cover  the  Wall,  and  the 
Leaves  remaining  all  the  Year,  and  fo  remarkably  per¬ 
forated,  make  a  Angular  Appearance. 

All  the  other  Sorts  of  Dragon  are  very  tender  Plants, 
fo  will  not  live  in  this  Country,  unlefs  they  are  preferved 
in  the  warmed  Stoves ;  the  feveral  American  Sorts  grow 
naturally  in  the  Woods  in  ’Jamaica ,  and  other  hot  Parts 
of  America  ;  the  climbing  Sorts  twift  themfelves  round 
the  Trunks  of  Trees,  into  which  they  fallen  their 
Roots,  which  are  fent  from  their  Joints,  and  rife  to  the 
Height  of  30  or  40  Feet.  Thefe  climbing  Sorts  are 
eaflly  propagating  by  Cuttings,  which,  being  very  fuc- 
culent,  may  be  brought  over  to  England  in  a  Box  of  dry 
Hay,  if  they  are  packed  up  feparate,  fo  as  not  to  injure 
each  other  by  the  Moifture,  which  is  apt  to  flow  out 
at  -the  Part  where  they  are  cut  oft',  which  may  occafion 
a  Fermentation,  and  thereby  rot  the  Cutting0.  When 
the  Cuttings  arrive,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  fmall  Pots 
filled  with  light  frelh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  being  careful  not  to  let  them 
have  too  much  Moifture  until  they  have  taken  Root, 
left  it  rot  them  ;  when  they  have  taken  Root,  they  muft 
be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water;  and  when  they 
are  grown  pretty  large,  they  Ihould  be  placed  in  the 
Bark  Bed  in  the  Stove,  and  placed  near  fome  ftrong 
Plants,  to  which  they  may  fallen  themfelves,  otherwife 
they  will  not  thrive ;  for  though  they  will  fend  forth 
Roots  at  their  Joints,  which  will  fallen  to  the  Mortar 
of  the  Stove,  when  placed  againft  the  Wall  ;  yet  they 
will  not  thrive  near  fo  well  as  againft  a  ftrong  Plant, 
which  will  afl'ord  them  Nourifhment. 

The  other  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Offsets  from  their 
Roots;  thefe ’may  be  procured  from  the  Countries  of 
their  Growth,  and  fhould  be  planted  in  Tubs  of  Earth, 
about  a  Month  before  they  are  put  on  board  the  Ship 
to  tranfport  them  ;  thefe  Tubs  fliould  be  placed  in  a 
fhady  Situation,  until  they  have  taken  Root.  In  their 
Paflage  they  fhould  be  carefully  preferved  from  Salt 
Water,  as  alfo  not  to  have  too  much  Water  given  them, 
for  a  little  once  or  twice  a  Week,  at  moft,  while  they 
ate  in  a  hot  Climate,  and,  when  they  come  into  a  cooler, 
once  in  a  Fortnight,  will  be  fufficient  for  them;  and  it 
fliouU  be  done  fparingly,  left  it  rot  them,  for  if  the 
Tops  of  the  Plants  fliould  decay  for  Want  of  Water  in 


their  Paflage,  if  the  Roots  are  not  rotted,  they  will  foon 
recover  with  proper  Care. 

When  the  Plants  arrive,  they  Ihould  be  tranfplanted 
into  Pots  filled  with  light  frelh  Earth,  plunged  into  a  hot 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  and  gently  watered,  until  they 
have  taken  good  Root,  after  which  they  will  require  ‘ 
to  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water;  but  as  their 
Stems  are  very  fucculent,  they  muft  not  have  too  much 
Moifture.  Thefe  Plants  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  the 
Stove,  where,  in  hot  Weather,  they  fhould  have  frelh 
Air  admitted  to  them;  in  Winter  they  muft  be  kept 
very  warm,  otherwife  they  cannot  be  preferved  here. 

Thefe  Plants  will  rife  to  the  Height  of  3,  4,  or  5  Feet, 
and  will  afford  a  very  agreeable  Variety  among  other 
tender  exoticks  in  the  Stove. 

DRACUNCULUS  PRATENSI3.  See  Achilla. 
DRAGON.  See  Dracontium. 

DULCAMARA.  See  Solanum. 

DUNGS  are  defigned  to  repair  the  Decays  of  ex- 
haufted  or  worn-out  Lands,  and  to  cure  the  Defe&s  of 
Lands,  which  are  as  various  in  their  Qualities,  as  the 
Dungs  that  are  ufed  to  meliorate  and  reftcre  them : 
fome  Lands  abound  too  much  in  Coldnefs,  Moifture, 
and  Heavinefs ;  others  are  too  light  and  dry;  to  anfwer 
this,  fome  Dungs  are  hot  and  light,  as  that  of  Sheep, 
Horfes,  Pigeons,  iAc.  others  are  fat  and  cooling,  as  that 
of  Oxen,  Cows,  Hogs,  &c. 

As  the  Remedies  to  be  ufed  muft  be  contrary  to  the 
Diftempers  they  are  to  cure;  fo  the  Dung  of  Oxen, 
Cows,  and  Hogs,  muft  be  given  to  clean  dry  light 
Earths,  to  make  them  fatter  and  clofer ;  and  hot  and  dry 
Dungs  to  meliorate  cold,  moift,  and  heavy  Lands. 

There  are  two  peculiar  Properties  in  Dungs,  one  is 
to  produce  a  certain  fenfible  Heat,  capable  of  producing 
fome  confiderable  Effedf,  which  Properties  are  feldom 
found  but  in  the  Dung  of  Horfes  and  Mules,  while  it 
is  newly  made,  and  a  little  moift;  the  other  Property 
is,  to  fatten  the  Earth,  and  render  it  more  fruitful. 

The  Dung  of  Horfes  and  Mules  is  of  admirable  Ufe 
in  Gardens  in  the  Winter  Time,  becaufe  it  then  ani¬ 
mates  and  enlivens  all  Things;  and,  in  fome  Meafurc, 
fupplies  the  Office  which  is  performed  by  the  Heat  oi 
the  Sun  in  the  Summer  Time,  affording  us  all  the  No¬ 
velties  of  the  Spring,  as  Afparagus,  Cucumbers,  Radilhes, 
Melons,  Sallads,  &c.  Horfe  Dung  is  the  bell  Im¬ 
provement  for  cold  jejune  Lands  that  we  can  procure 
in  any  Quantity  ;  but  )et  Horfe  Dung,  being  ufed  alone, 
or  when  it  is  too  new,  is  prejudicial  to  fome  Plants ; 
and  if  it  be  fpiead  thin  over  Lands  in  the  Summer  Time, 
it  is  of  very  little  Service,  becaufe  the  Sun,  drawing 
out  all  the  Virtue  and  Gootlnefs  of  it,  renders  it  little 
better  than  Thatch,  or  dry  Straw  ;  and  though  too  much 
of  it  can  fcarcely  be  ufed  in  a  Kitchen  Garden  for 
Cabbages,  Cauliflower,  and  all  other  Plants  that  grow 
there,  and  require  Abundance  of  Nourilhment;  yet  it 
may  be  a  Fault  to  lay  too  much  of  it  on  Corn  Lands, 
becaufe  it  produces  Abundance  of  Straw. 

In  very  cold  moift  Land,  I  have  frequently  feen  new 
Horfe  Dung  buried  as  it  came  from  the  Stable,  and  al¬ 
ways  obfervad  that  the  Crops  fucceeded  better,  than 
where  the  Ground  was  drefled  with  very  rotten  Dung. 

Horfe  Dung  being  of  a  hot  Nature,  is  bell  for  cold 
Lands,  and  Cow  Dung  for  hot  Land  ;  being  mixed  to¬ 
ll  h  H  gether. 
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gether,  they  make  a  very  good  Manure  for  mod  Sorts 
of  Soil,  and  for  feme  they  may  be  mixed  with  Mud. 

Sheeps  Dung  and  Deers  Dung  differ  not  much  in 
Quality,  and  are  efteemed  by  fome,  the  beft  of  Dungs  for 
cold  Clays:  Some  recommend  them  to  be  beat  to 
Powder,  and  fpread  very  thin  over  Autumn  or  Spring 
Crops,  about  4  or  5  Loads  to  an  Acre,  after  the  fame 
Manner  as  Afhes,  Malt  Duff,  Ur.  are  ffrewed. 

This  I  have  feen  pra&ifed  upon  Corn,  and  alfo  upon 
Grafs  Land,  to  great  Advantage  for  the  iff  Year;  but 
thefe  light  D reflings  do  not  lad  long,  therefore  require 
to  be  often  repeated. 

In  Flanders ,  they  houfe  their  Sheep  at  Nights  in 
Places  fpread  with  clean  Sand,  laid  about  5  ur  6  laches 
thick  ;  which,  being  laid  on  frefh  every  Night,  is  clear¬ 
ed  out  once  a  W eek  ;  this  Mixture  of  Sand  and  Dung, 
makes  an  excellent  Dreffing  for  ftrong  Land ;  for  the 
Dung  and  Urine  of  the  Sheep  is  a  very  rich  Manure, 
bears  a  conffderable  Price,  and  is  excellent  for  all  ffiff 
cold  Land  :  Mr.  fpuinteney  is  of  Opinion,  that  it  is  the 
greateff  Promoter  of  Fruitfulnefs  in  all  Sorts  of 
Ground. 

Others  recommend  Hogs  Dung  as  the  fatteft  and 
moft  beneficial  of  all  Sorts  of  Dungs  ;  and  fay,  that  one 
Load  of  it  will  go  as  far  as  two  Loads  of  other  Dung, 
that  it  is  the  beft  of  all  Dungs  for  Fruit  Trees,'  efpecially 
.tor  Pear  and  Apple  Trees  in  light  Soil,  and  a  very  rich 
Dung  for  Grafs.  I  have  often  ufed  this  Dung  to  Fruit 
Trees  when  it  was  well  rotted,  and  have  found  it  the 
moft  beneficial  to  them  of  any  Manure. 

The  Dung  of  Pigeons,  Plens,  and  Geefe,  are  great 
Improvers  of  Meadow  or  Corn  Land  ;  the  firft  of  thefe 
being  the  beft  fuperficia!  Improvement,  that  can  be  laid 
on  Meadow  and  Corn  Land  :  But  before  it  is  ufed,  it 
ought  to  have  lain  abroad  out  of  the  Dove-houfe  fome 
Time,  that  the  Air  may  have  a  little  fweetened  and 
mollified  the  fiery  Heat  that  is  in  it. 

Efpecially  it  is  good  for  cold,  wet,  clayey  Lands ; 
but  it  ought  to  be  dried  before  it  be  ffrewed,  becaufe 
it  is  naturally  apt  to  clod  in  Wet ;  and  it  fhould  be 
mixed  with  Earth  or  Sand  to  keep  it  from  clinging  to¬ 
gether,  that  it  may  be  ffrewed  thin,  being  naturally  very 
hot  and  ftrong. 

Some  recommend  the  Dung  of  Pigeons,  and  other 
Fowls,  as  the  beft  Manure  for  Afparagus,  Strawberries, 
cr  Floue;s:  But  this  fhould  be  rotted  and  well  mixed 
with  the  Earth,  before  it  is  ufed  to  Flowers. 

Monfieur  Gentil  approves  of  Pigeons  Dung,  as  being 
good  fer  fuch  Trees  whofe  Leaves  are  apt  to  turn  yel¬ 
low,  it  they  grow  in  free  Soils  that  are  rather  cold  than 
hot,  provided  the  Heat  of  it  has  been  abated  by  lying 
two  or  three  Years  in  the  Dunghill;  but  this  fhould 
be  applied  in  Autumn,  and  in  fmall  Quantities. 

This  being  fpread  about  an  Inch  thick  at  the  Foot 
of  a  Free,  whofe  Leaves,  are  yellow,  and  being  left 
there  till  March ,  he  recommends  as  very  ufeful  in  cold 
and  moift  Soils. 

The  Dung  of  Poultry  being  hot  and  full  of  Salts, 
tends  much  to  facilitate  Vegetation  ;  and  is  abundantly 
quicker  in  its  Operation,  than  the  Dung  of  Animals 
which  feed  on  Herbs. 

^  Sir  Hugh  Plat  fays,  one  Load  of  Grain  will  enrich 
Ground  more  then  ten  Loads  of  common  Dung  ;  which 


if  it  be  true,  it  is  rational  to  fuppofe,  that 'if  Ample 
Grain,  by  only  Infullon  in  the  Mixture  of  Comports, 
has  a  very  good  Effect,  it  will  be  more  powerful  when 
it  has  paITed  through  the  Bodies  of  Animals. 

Human  Dung  is  a  great  Improver  of  all  cold  four 
Lands,  and  efpecially  if  it  be  mixed  with  other  Earths 
or  Dungs  to  give  it  a  Fermentation. 

But  there  is  not  any  Sort  of  Manure  equal  to  the 
Cleanffng  of  London  Streets,  for  all  ftubborn  clayey 
Soils ;  the  Parts  of  which  will  be  better  feparated,  and 
in  a  much  lefs  Time,  with  this  Manure,  than  with  any 
other  Compoff  whatever  ;  and  where  it  can  be  obtained, 
is  extremely  well  worth  procuring,  either  for  Corn, 
Grafs,  or  Garden  Land. 

DURANTIA.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  704.  Gaft  area.  Plum.  Nov. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Fmpalement  of  one  Leaf, 
which  is  ere  ft ,  and  cut  into  5  acute  Segments  at  the  Top, 
and  fits  on  the  Germen ;  the  Flovser  is  oj  the  ringent  Kind, 
with  one  Petal  having  a  Jong  Tube ,  which  opens  at  the 
Top  in  2  Lips  ;  the  upper  Lip  is  oval ,  ered ,  and  concave  ; 
the  under  is  divided  into  4  equal  Segments ,  which  are 
round.  It  hath  4  fbort  Stamina ,  ftuated  in  the  Bottom  oj 
the  Tube,  the  2  Middle  being  a  little  f sorter  than  the  other , 
terminated  by  prof  rate  Summits  ;  the  Germen  ftuated  un¬ 
der  the  Flower,  fupports  a  long  fender  Style  crowned  by  a 
headed  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  globular  Berry ,  ter¬ 
minated  by  3  acute  Points ,  having  one  Cell  inclofmg  4  an¬ 
gular  Seeds. 

The  Title  which  was  firff  given  by  Father  Plumier  to 
this  Genus,  was  Caforea,  in  Memory  of  Cafor  Durant , 
a  Phyffcian  of  Rome,  who  publiflied  a  Hiffory  of  Plants 
in  Italian,  printed  at  Rome  in  1585.  Dr.  Linnaus  has  now 
altered  the  Title,  and  inftead  of  the  Chriftian  Name, 
he  has  given  it  the  Surname  of  the  fame  Perfon. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Durantia  fpinofa.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  637.  Prickly 
Durantia.  This  is  the  Caforea  repens  fpinofa.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  30.  Creeping  prickly  Caforea. 

2.  Durantia.  insrtnis.  Lin.Sp.  Plant.  637.  Durantia 
without  Thorns.  This  is  the  Caforea  racemofa  fore  ca- 
ruleo ,  fruclu  croceo.  Plum.  N.  G.  30.  Branching  Caforea 
with  a  blue  Flower  and  Saffron-coloured  Fruit. 

3.  Durantia  cattle  ereClo  fpinofo ,  foliis  ovatis  inte - 
gerrimis,  floribus  racemofs.  Durantia  with  an  upright 
prickly  Stalk,  oval  entire  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in 
long  Bunches.  This  is  the  Jafminum  folio  integro,  obtufo, 
fore  cceruleo  racemofo,  frudufiavo.  Sloan.  Cat.  fam.  169. 
Jafmine  with  entire  obtufe  Leaves,  blue  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  Bunches,  and  a  yellow  Fruit. 

The  1  ft  Sort  hath  many  trailing  Branches,  armed  with 
hooked  Thorns  at  every  Joint,  and  garniftied  with  ob¬ 
long  Leaves,  placed  without  Order,  and  flightly  fawed 
on  their  Edges;  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side 
of  the  Stalks  in  pretty  long  Bunches,  like  thofe  of  the 
common  Currant,  of  a  pale  bluifli  Colour,  and  fucceed- 
ed  by  brown  Berries  not  unlike  the  Fruit  of  the  Haw¬ 
thorn  ;  thefe  have  one  Cell,  and  inclofe  4  angular  Seeds. 

The  2d  Sort  hath  a  branching  woody  Stalk,  7  or  fr 
Feet  high  ;  the  Branches  are  garnifhed  with  oval-Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  3  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Hall^broad 
in  the  Middle  ;  they  are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  of  a  lucid 
green  Colour,  and  ftand  oppofite  by  Pairs.  The  Flow¬ 
ers 
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ers  are  produced  in  long  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches ;  thefe  are  blue,  and  fucceeded  by  round  yel¬ 
low  Berries,  containing  4  angular  Seeds. 

The  3d  Sort  rifes  with  a  flrong  woody  Stem  10  or  12 
Feet  High,  covered  with  a  white  Bark,  and  divides  into 
many  Branches,  armed  with  fharp  Thorns  on  their  Side  ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oval  fliff  Leaves,  one  Inch  long, 
and  three  Quarters  broad.  The  Flowers  come  out  in 
long  Bunches  from  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are 
blue,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round  yellow  Berries, 
which  contain  4  angular  Seeds.  I  received  this  from  Ja¬ 
maica. 

As  the  Plants  are  Natives  of  warm  Countries,  they 
require  a  Stove  to  preferve  them  here  ;  they  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  Pots, 
and  plunged  in  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark;  when  the 
Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  mull  be  planted  each  into 
a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the 
hot  Bed  again,  obferving  to  fhade  them  till  they  have 
taken  new  Root,  then  they  mud  be  treated  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  other  Plants  from  the  fame  Country. 

The  2d  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  planted 
in  any  of  the  Summer  Months ;  thefe  fhould  be  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  and  fnaded  from  the  Sun,  till 
they  have  taken  Root,  then  they  may  be  treated  as  the 
feedling  Plants.  This  Sort  is  not  fo  tender  as  the  other 
two,  fo  may  be  placed  in  the  open  Air  in  Summer  ;  and 
if  they  are  kept  in  a  moderate  Degree  of  Warmth  in 
Winter,  they  will  thrive  better  than  in  great  Heat.  I 
have  kept  fome  of  this  Sort  the  three  laft  Winters,  in  a 
dry  warm  Glafs  Cafe  without  Fires,  and  they  have  fuc¬ 
ceeded  pretty  well ;  but  the  laft  Winter  proving  fevere, 
caufed  their  Leaves  to  fall,  but  they  put  out  again  very 
well  in  the  Spring. 

DWARF  TREES.  Thefe  were  formerly  in  much 
greater  Requeft  than  at  prefent;  for  though  they  have 
many  Advantages,  yet  the  Difadvantages  attending  them 
greatly  over-balance  ;  and  fince  the  introducing  of  Efpa- 
liers  into  the  Engliflj  Gardens,  Dwarf  Trees  have  been 
in  little  Efteem  for  the  following  Reafons : 

1  ft,  The  Figure  of  a  Dwarf  Tree  is  very  often  fo  much 
ftudied,  that,  in  order  to  render  the  Shape  beautiful, 
little  Care  is  taken  to  procure  Fruit,  which  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Defign  in  planting  thefe  Trees. 

2dly,  The  Branches  being  fpread  horizontally  near  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground,  render  it  very  difficult  to  dig  or 
clean  the  Ground  between  them. 

3dly,  Their  taking  up  too  much  Room  in  a  Garden 
(efpecially  when  they  are  grown  to  a  confiderable  Size) 
for  nothing  can  be  fown  or  planted  between  them. 

4thly,  Thefe  'Frees  fpreading  their  Branches  near  the 
Ground,  continually  fhade  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  fo 
that  neither  the  Sun  nor  Air  can_pafs  freely  round  their 
Roots  and  Stems,  to  diffipate  noxious  Vapours  ;  whereby 
the  circumambient  Air  will  be  continually  replete  with 
crude  rancid  Vapours,  which,  being  drawn  in -by  the 
Fruit  and  Leaves,  will  render  its  Juices  crude,  and  un- 
wholfome,  as  well  as  ill  tailed. 

It  is  alfo  very  difficult  to  get  to  the  Middle  of  thefe 
Dwarf  Trees  in  the  Summer,  when  their  Leaves  and 
Fruit  are  on  the  Branches,  without  beating  off  fome  of 
the  Pruit,  and  breaking  the  young  Shoots  ;  whereas  the 
Tre.cs  on  an  Efpalier  can  at  all  Times  be  come  at  on 
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each  Side,  to  tie  up  the  new  Shoots,  or  todifplace  all  vi¬ 
gorous  ones,  which  if  left  on,  would  rob  the  Trees  of 
their  Nourifhment. 

Add  to  this,  the  Fruit  Buds  of  many  Sorts  of  Pears 
and  Apples  are  firft  produced  at  the  End  of  the  former 
Year’s  Shoot,  which  muff  be  fhortened  in  order  to  keep 
the  Dwarfs  to  their  proper  Figure,  fo  that  the  Fruit 
Buds  are  cut  off,  and  a  greater  Number  of  Branches  are 
obtained,  than  can  be  permitted  to  ftand  ;  fo  that  all  thofe 
Sorts  of  Fruit  Trees,  whofe  Branches  require  to  be 
trained  at  their  full  Length,  are  very  improper  to  train 
upas  Dwarfs;  and  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  which 
will  bear  Amputation,  are  too  tender  to  be  trained  fo  in 
this  Country. 

Thefe  Evils  being  entirely  remedied  by  training  the 
Trees  to  an  Efpalier,  hath  juftly  gained  them  the  Pre¬ 
ference;  however,  if  any  one  has  a  Mind  to  have  Dwarf 
Trees,  notwithftanding  what  has  been  faid,  I  Ihall  lay 
down  a  few'  Rules  for  their  Management. 

If  you  defign  to  have  Dwarf  Pear  Trees,  you  fhould 
bud  or  graft  them  on  Quince  Stocks ;  but  as  many  Sorts 
of  Pears  will  not  thrive  if  they  are  immediately  budded 
or  grafted  on  Quince  Stocks,  fo  fome  of  thofe  Sorts 
which  will  take  freely,  fhould  be  firft  budded  on  the 
Quince  Stocks ;  and  when  thefe  have  fhot,  the  Sorts 
you  intend  to  cultivate,  fhould  be  budded  into  thefe;  for 
Free  Stocks  are  apt  to  make  them  fhoot  fo  vigoroufly, 
as  not  to  be  kept  within  Bounds.  Thefe  Grafts  or  Buds 
fhould  be  put  in  about  four  or  fix  Inches  above  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Ground,  that  the  Heads  of  the  Trees  may 
not  be  advanced  too  high  ,  and  when  the  Bud  or  Graft 
has  fhot  out  four  Eyes,  you  fhould  flop  the  Shoot,  to 
force  out  lateral  Branches. 

Two  Years  after  Budding,  thefe  Trees  will  be  fit  to 
tranfplant  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  for  though  many 
People  choofe  to  plant  Trees  of  a  greater  Age,  yet  they 
feldom  fucceed  fo  well  as  young  ones.  The  Diftance 
thefe  Trees  fhould  be  planted  is  twenty-five  or  thirty 
Feet  afunder,  for  lefs  will  not  do  if  the  T rees  thrive  well. 
The  Ground  between  them  may  be  cultivated  for 
Kitchen  Garden  Herbs  while  the  Trees  are  young,  but 
you  fhould  not  fow  or  plant  too  near  their  Roots. 

In  order  to  train  your  Trees  regularly,  you  fhould 
drive  Stakes  into  the  Ground  round  the  Tree,  to  which 
the  Branches  fhould  be  nailed  down  with  Lift  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  Pofition;  for  if  they  are  buffered  to  grow  perpen¬ 
dicularly  while  young,  they  cannot  be  afterwards  reduced, 
without  great  Violence,  to  any  tolerable  Figure,  Ti  e 
neceffary  Diiedlionsto  be  afterwards  followed  are,  not 
to  fuffer  any  Branches  to  crofs  each  other;  and  always 
in  fhortening  any  Shoots  be  fare  to  leave  the  uppermoft 
Eye  outwards,  whereby  the  Hollownels  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Tree  will  be  better  preferved  ;  and  becareful  to  rub 
off  all  perpendicular  Shoots  in  the  Middle  of  the  Trees, 
as  foon  as  they  are  produced.  The  other  neceffary  Rules 
you  will  find  under  the  Article  of  Priming. 

The  Sorts  of  Pears  which  do  beft  in  Dwarfs,  are  all 
Summer  and  Autumn  Fruits  ;  for  Winter  Pears  are  not 
worth  planting  in  Dwarfs,  they  ieldom  bearing  well,  nor 
are  ever  well  tailed,  and  commonly  are  very  flony,  be- 
caufe  they  are  commonlyjp'afted  on  Quince  Stocks. 

Apples  are  alfo  planted  in  Dwarfs,  moll  of  which  are 
now  budded  or  grafted  on  Paradife  Stocks  ;  but  as  thefe 
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r.re  for  the  mod  Part  of  a  fhort  Duration,  they  are  not 
profitable,  and  are  fit  only  for  fmall  Gardens,  as  a  Mat¬ 
ter  of  Curiofity  ;  producing  Fruit  fooner,  and  in  greater 
Plenty,  than  when  they  are  upon  Crab  or  Apple  Stocks. 

The  Diftance  thefe  Trees  fhould  be  planted,  if  on 
Paradife  Stocks,  fhould  be  6  or  8  Feet ;  but  if  on  Crab 
Stocks,  25  or  30  Feet  afunder  each  Way.  The  Ma¬ 
nagement  of  this  being  the  fame  with  Pears,  I  need  not 
repeat  it. 
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Some  Perfons  alfo  plant  Apricots  and  Plums  for 
Dwarfs,  but  thefe  feldom  fucceed  well,  as  being  of  a  ten¬ 
der  Conftitution  ;  and  thofc  which  will  produce  Fruit  on 
Dwarfs,  are  much  more  likely  to  do  fo  when  trained  on 
an  Efpalier,  where  they  can  be  much  better  managed ; 
and  therefore  I  judge  it  much  the  better  Method,  as 
being  more  certain,  and  the  Trees  will  make  a  better 
Appearance. 


E 

EAR 

EARTH  is  the  principal  Matter  whereof  our  Globe 
confifts ;  the  Character  of  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Boerhaave,  is,  That  it  is  a  fofpl  Body ,  neither  diffoluble 
by  Fire,  V/ater,  nor  Air ;  that  it  is  inftpid ,  and  tranf- 
parent ;  more  fuftble  than  Stone  ;  Jlill friable ,  and  contain¬ 
ing  ufually  a  Share  of  Fatnefs. 

There  is  no  fuch  Thing  as  a  ftri&ly  fimple  Earth. 
Mr.  Boyle  fays.  That  it  doth  not  appear,  that  Nature, 
any  more  than  Art,  affords  an  elementary  Earth ;  at 
lead,  fome  which  appear  of  the  fimpled  Sorts  are  found, 
upon  Examination,  to  have  Qualities  not  afcribed  to 
j  ure  Earth. 

Of  fuch  Earths  fome  are  fimple  and  immutable  ;  as 
Chalk,  Pumice,  and  Rotten  Stone;  others  compound 
and  fatty;  of  which  Kind  are  all  Boles,  red,  white,  and 
brown ;  Fullers  Earth,  and  divers  Kinds  of  medicinal 
Earths ;  as  the  Cretica ,  Hungarica ,  Lemnian  Earth,  and 
others. 

Which  Earths  are  all  refolvable  into  Oil,  a  little  acid 
Salt,  ifc.  2nd  a  Calx,  which  is  the  Bafis,  or  the  Earth 
properly  fo  called. 

Sand  is  by  Naturalids  generally  ranked  as  a  Species 
of  Earth,  though  not  very  properly;  in  that.  Sands, 
flri&ly  ipeaking,  are  a  Sort  of  Crytlals,  or  little  tranf- 
parent  Pebbles,  and  are  calcinable  ;  and,  by  the  Addition 
cf  a  fixed  alkaline  Salt,  fufible,  and  convertible  into 
Glafs. 

The  fat  Earth  is  rendered  fertile  by  the  Means  of 
Sand,  and  becomes  fit  to  feed  and  nourifh  Vegetables, 
tfc.  for  pure  Earth  is  liable  to  coalefce  into  a  hard  co¬ 
herent  Mafs,  as  in  Clay  ;  and  Earth  thus  embodied,  and 
as  it  were  glued  together,  would  be  very  unfit  for  the 
Nourifhment  of  Plants. 

But  if  hard  Sand,  /'.  e.  Cryftals,  which  are  indiffolu- 
ble  in  Water,  and  ilill  retain  the  fame  Figure,  be  inter¬ 
mixed  with  fuch  Earth,  they  will  keep  the  Pores  of  the 
Earth  open,  and  the  Earth  itfelf  loofe  and  incompact ; 
and  by  that  Means  give  Room  for  the  Juices  to  move, 
afcerd,  ifc.  and  for  Plants  to  be  nourifhed  thereby. 

Thus  a  Vegetable,  being  planted  either  in  the  Sand 
alone,  cr  in  the  fat  Glebe  and  Earth  alone,  receives  no 
Growth  or  Increment,  but  is  either  ftarved  or  fuffocated ; 
but  mix  the  two,  and  the  Mafs  becomes  fertile. 

In  Effect,  by  Means  of  Sand  the  Earth  is  rendered,  in 
fome  Menfure,  organical ;  Pores  and  Interflices  being 
hereby  maintained  or  preferved,  fomething  analogous  to 
V  die  Is  is  effedted  ;  by  which  the  Juices  of  the  Earth  may 
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be  conveyed,  prepared,  digeffed,  circulated,  and  at  Length 
excerned  and  thrown  off  in  the  Roots  of  Plants. 

The  Earth  is  made  up  of  two  Parts;  the  firft  the  con¬ 
taining  Part,  e.  the  Body,  Bed,  or  Couch.  The  fe- 
cond  Part  contained,  and  thofe  are  the  nitrous  or  fulphu- 
reous  Particles,  or  prolifick  Salts.  The  firft  is  a  lifeiefs 
inanimate  Mafs,  and  is  only  the  Receptacle  of  the  other ; 
for  the  Earth,  confidered  fimply,  and  abftradted  from  the 
before-mentioned  nitrous  and  prolifick  Salts,  is  a  lifeiefs, 
dead,  and  inanimate  Mafs  ;  but  by  the  Co-operation  of 
Water,  Sun,  and  Air,  is  put  into  Motion,  and  promotes 
the  Work  of  Vegetation  :  But  if  it  were  ftript  of  thofe 
prolifick  Salts  and  fpirituous  Particles,  would  produce  no 
Manner  of  Plant,  Herb,  if  c.  that  fliould  be  planted  or 
Town  in  it.  • 

Thefe  nitrous  Particles,  or  prolifick  Salts,  are  of  va¬ 
rious  and  different  Qualities ;  and  according  as  the  Earth 
is  more  or  lefs  ftored  with  all  or  fome  of  them,  it  is  more 
or  lefs  productive  ;  and  according  as  it  abounds  with  fome 
of  them  more  than  others,  differing  from  one  another 
in  Contexture,  it  conftitutes  the  different  Species  or 
Kinds  of  Soils  adapted  to  the  Propagation  of  different 
Plants;  the  Pores  of  whofe  Roots  are  formed  to  receive, 
and  whofe  Nature  is  to  attradf,  thofe  Salts  that  are  con¬ 
genial  to  them. 

Some  diftinguifh  Earths  into  three  Claffes,  Sand, 
Loam,  and  Clay,  as  thofe  upon  one  or  other  of  which 
all  others  do  in  fome  Refpe6ts  depend. 

Gravel,  and  all  the  open  Soils,  till  the  Loam  is  come 
at,  are  of  the  fandy  Kind. 

Thofe  binding  Earths  from  the  Loam  downwards,  till 
the  Stiffnefs  of  Chalk  may  be  come  at,  may  be  reckoned 
of  the  Clay  Kind. 

All  thefe  Sorts  of  Earth  have  a  little  Tendency  to  Ve¬ 
getation,  and  have  their  Salts  proper  for  it,  but  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent.  Proportion  ;  as  a  Peek  of  Clay  may  probably  have 
double  the  Quantity  of  Salts  in  it  that  a  Peck  of  Loam 
has,  and  a  Peek  of  Loam  may  have  fix  Times  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Salts  that  a  Peck  of  Sand  has. 

Loam,  Some  call  the  fuperficial  Earth  that  we  meet 
with  in  England  by  this  Name,  without  having  Regard 
to  what  Proportion  of  Sand  and  Clay  it  contains :  Others 
again  call  that  Earth  Loam,  that  inclines  more  to  Clay 
than  Sand  :  Some  by  Loam  mean  that  Sort  of  Earth  that 
equally  partakes  of  Sand  and  Clay,  being  a  Medium  be¬ 
tween  Sand  and  Clay,  which  they  call  Mother  Earth  ; 
but  the  true  Definition  of  Loam  is,  that  Sort  of  Earth 

which 
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which  is  fat  and  flippery,  not  of  fo  clofe  a  Texture  as 
Clay,  nor  too  loofe  and  fandy,  but  of  a  middle  Nature 
between  them,  and  is  eafily  diffolved  by  Frod,  and  gentle 
or  eafy  to  be  wrought :  This  is  one  of  the  belt  Soils  for 
mod  efculent  Plants  and  Roots. 

This  Mother  Earth,  they  fay,  may  be  in  Colour  ei¬ 
ther  black  or  yellow  ;  and  of  which  of  thefe  Colours  fo- 
everit  be,  Plants  of  all  Sorts  will  grow  in  it. 

Sand  and  Clay  likewife  produce  certain  Plants,  which 
are  natural  to  each  of  them,  and  confequently  will  thrive 
better  in  them  than  in  any  other  Soil. 

But  Sand  is  apt  to  precipitate  thofe  Plants  that  are  fet 
in  it,  earlier  than  Clay,  and  will  caufe  them  to  germinate 
near  a  Month  fooner  than  thofe  that  grow  in  Clay,  and 
that  for  this  Reafon  ;  becaufe  the  Salts  which  are  in  the 
Sand,  are  liable  to  be  put  in  Motion  by  the  lead  Approach 
of  the  Warmth  of  the  Sun  ;  but  as  Sand  is  quick  in  the 
Operation,  fo  the  Salts  are  foon  exhaled  and  fpent. 

Clay.  The  Pores  of  Clay  are  more  clofely  compared 
together,  and  do  not  fo  eafily  give  out  thofe  Salts  that 
are  contained  in  it ;  nor  can  the  Fibres  of  every  tender 
Plant  make  their  Way  through  it  in  Qued  of  their  pro¬ 
per  Nutriment. 

But  if  the  Parts  of  the  Clay  be  opened,  by  digging  and 
breaking  it  into  fmall  Particles,  and  thofe  Parts  be  kept 
open  by  a  Mixture  of  fome  fharp  Sand,  or  fome  other 
Body  of  the  like  Quality,  the  Effedts  of  its  Vigour  will 
plainly  appear. 

Some  didinguifh  the  feveral  Temperaments  of  the 
Earth  either  into  a  light,  fandy,  or  loofe  Contexture  ; 
or  into  thofe  of  a  diff,  clayey,  or  clofe  one,  either  of 
which  have  their  refpedtive  good  Qualities;  and  ail  of 
them,  when  they  are  in  their  Extremes,  require  Art  to 
render  them  ufeful  and  beneficial  in  the  Production  and 
Growth  of  Plants. 

A  light,  fandy,  or  loofe  Earth,  requires  a  proper  Li¬ 
gature,  and  fhould  have  a  Compod  of  a  heavier  Nature  ; 
and  thofe  that  are  heavy,  clayey,  and  cloddy,  fhould 
have  a  Compod  of  a  more  fiery,  fprightly  Nature,  that 
will  infinuate  itfelf  into  the  heavy,  lumpy,  indigeded 
Clods,  which  would  otherwife  very  much  obdruCt  the 
Bufinefs  of  Vegetation. 

A  good  Earth  flaould  be  of  a  biackifh  Colour,  fat, 
pliant,  or  eafy  to  be  dug;  it  fhculd  be  neither  cold 
nor  light ;  it  ought  to  have  no  ill  Smell  or  Tade,  and  it 
fhould  be  of  the  fame  Quality  three  or  four  Feet  deep  for 
Trees  ;  which,  if  they  have  not  that  Depth,  will  lan- 
guifh  ami  decay,  after  they  have  been  planted  fix  Years. 
But  this  Depth  is  not  required  for  Fruit  Trees,  which 
will  thrive  very  well,  if  they  have  two  Feet  and  a  Half 
of  good  Earth  ;  and  generally  produce  the  mod  gene¬ 
rous  Fruits,  when  their  Roots  fpread  near  the  Surface  of 
the  Earth. 

In  order  to  know  whether  the  Earth  lias  any  ill  Smell 
or  Tade,  they  direCl  to  lay  a  Handful  of  it  to  foke  in 
Water  for  feven  or  eight  Hours,  and  afterwards  to  drain 
it,  and  tade  and  fmell  it,  by  which  the  Tade  or  Smell 
w  ill  eafily  be  perceived. 

EARWIGS. 

Thefe  are  very  troublefome  Vermin  in  a  Garden,  efpe- 
cially  among  Carnations;  for  they  are  fo  fond  of  thefe 
Flowers,  that  if  Care  is  not  taken  to  prevent  them,  they 
will  entirely  dedroy  them,  by  eating  otf  the  fweet  Part 


at  the  Bottom  of  the  Petals  or  Leaves.  To  prevent 
which,  fee  Carnation ,  under  the  Article  Diantbus. 

Others  hang  the  hollow  Claws  of  Crabs  and  Lobders 
upon  Sticks  in  divers  Parts  of  the  Garden,  into  which 
thefe  Vermin  get;  and  by  often  fearching  the m,  you 
w'ill  dedroy  them  without  much  Trouble;  which  will 
be  of  great  Service  to  your  Wall  Fruit,  for  thefe  are 
great  Dedroyersof  all  loft  Fruits. 

EBENUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Barba  Jovis.  Tourn.  Ebony. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalcment  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf \  which  is 
divided  into  5  acute  Segments  at  the  fop  ;  the  Flower  is  of 
the  Butterfly  Kind ,  the  Vexillum  is  obtufe  and  reflexed ,  the 
JVings  are  equal  in  Length  with  the  Vexillum ,  they  arc 
broad  and  roundijb  ;  the  Keel  is  fJscrter  and  turns  upwards. 
It  hath  10  Stamina,  joined,  (landing  together ,  and  the  other 
feparate,  terminated  by  flnglc  Summits.  In  the  Bottom  is 
fltuated  an  oblong  Germen,Juppcrting  a  ri/ing  Style  crowned 
by  a  flngle  Stigma ;  the  Germert  afterward  becomes  an  ob¬ 
long  fwelling  Pod,  opening  with  two  Valves,  and  inclofing 
three  or  four  Kidney-fbaped  Seeds.  This  is  didinguifhed 
from  Trifoliutn,  by  the  Bradteae  which  are  fituated  be¬ 
tween  the  Flowers  on  the  Spike. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus. 

Ebenus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  764.  Ebony.  This  is  the 
Barba  Jovis  lagopoides,  Cretica,  frutefeens,  incana,  flare 
fpicato  purpurea  amplo .  Breyn.  Prod.  2.  Shrubby  Hares- 
loot  Jupiter’s  Beard  oi  Crete,  with  hoary  Leaves,  and  a 
large  purple  Flower  growing  in  Spikes. 

'Phis  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Crete,  and  in  fome  ot 
the  Iilands  of  the  Archipelago ;  it  rifes  with  a  fhrubby 
Stalk  3  or  4  Feet  high,  which  puts  out  feveral  Side- 
Branches,  garnifhed  with  hoary  Leaves  at  each  Joint, 
compofed  of  5  narrow-  Spear-lhaped  Lobes,  which  join  at 
their  Tails  to  the  Foot  Stalk,  and  fpread  out  like  the 
Fingers  ot  a  Hand :  The  Branches  are  terminated  by 
thick  Spikes  of  targe  purple  Flowers,  of  the  Butteifly  or 
Pea-bloom  Kind  ;  the  Spikes  are  from  2  to  3  Inches  long, 
fo  make  a  fine  Appearance,  elpecially  when  the  Plants 
are  drong,  and  have  many  Spikes  of  Flowers  on  them. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  in  warm  Seafons  will 
fometimes  perfect  Seeds  in  England. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  im 
Autumn,  for  thofe  fown  in  Spring  often  fail;  they  mud 
be  fown  in  Pots,  and  placed  under  a  Frame  in  Winter, 
where  they  may  be  protected  from  Frod  ;  in  Spring  the 
Plants  w'ill  come  up,  which  fltouhl  be  kept  clean  from. 
Weeds,  and  refrefhed  nowand  then  with  Water.  When 
thefe  have  acquired  Strength  enough  to  be  removed,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  juft  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  taking  new  Root  ;  then  they  fhould  be  gra¬ 
dually  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air,  into  which  they  fhould 
be  removed  the  latter  End  of  May,  placing-  them  in  a 
fhcltered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  til!  Autumn,, 
when  they  mull  be  removed  into  Shelter,  for  thefe  Plants 
wall  not  live  in-  the  open  Air  through  the  Winter;  nor 
fhould  they  be  too  tenderly  treated,  lead;  they  draw  up 
weak:  I  have  found  them  fiicceed  bed  when  placed  in. 
an  airyGlafs  Cafe  without  Fire  in  Winter,  where,  they 
will  have  .mere  Sun  and  Air,  than  in  a  Green-houfe  : 
During  the  Winter  Seafcn,  the  Plants  mud  he  fparirgiy 
watered,  but.  in  Summer  they  require  to  be  often  re¬ 
frefhed.  . 
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frefhed.  The  other  Management  is  the  fame  as  for 
other  of  the  hardier  exotick  Plants,  among  which  this 
will  make  a  fine  'Variety. 

EBULUS.  See  Sambucus. 

ECIIINATE  SEEDS  [of  Echinus,  Lat.  a  Hedgehog]  ; 
fuch  Seeds  of  Plants  as  are  prickly  and  rough. 
ECIIIM0MELOCACTUS.  See  Cactus. 

ECHINOPHORA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  292.  To  urn. 
Prickly  Parfnep. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  an  umbellated  Flower  ;  the  general  Utnbel  is  corn - 
pofed  of  many  f mailer ,  the  intermediate  being  the  JhorteJl ; 
the  Involucrurn  of  the  general  Umbel  ends  in  acute  Thorns , 
thofe  of  the  Rays  are  turbinated ,  of  one  Leaf,  cut' into  fix 
unequal  Parts,  with  acute  Points  ;  the  Perianthiurn  is  di¬ 
vided  into  5  Parts,  and  fits  on  the  Germen  ;  the  general 
Umbel  is  uniform ;  the  flowers  have  5  unequal  Petals, 
which  fpread  open  ;  they  have  each  5  Stamina,  terminated 
by  roundi fh  Summits.  Under  the  Perianthiurn  is  ftuated 
an  oblong  Germen  with  the  Empalement,  fupporting  2  Styles , 
crowned  by  ftngle  Stigmas  ;  the  Germen  turns  to  2  Seeds , 
inclofcd  in  the  hard  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Echinophora  foliolis  Jubulato-fpinofis  integerri- 
inis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  239.  Prickly-headed  Parfnep,  with 
Awl-fhaped  prickly  Leaves  which  are  entire.  This  is 
the  Echinophora  maritima  fpinofa.  Tourn.  Inf.  656. 
Prickly  maritime  Parfnep. 

2.  Echinophora  foliolis  incifs  inermibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Prickly-headed  Paifnep,  whofe  fmall  Leaves  are  cut,  but 
have  no  Thorns.  Echinophora  pafinaca  folio.  Tourn. 
Prickly-headed  Parfnep  with  a  Carrot  Leah 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  on  the  Borders  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  ;  they  are  preferved  in  Botanic  Gar¬ 
dens  for  Variety  :  They  have  both  perennial  Roots, 
which  creep  in  the  Ground;  the  ift  hath  branching 
Stalks,  growing  5  or  6  Inches  high,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  fhort  thick  Leaves,  that  terminate  in  2  or  3  fharp 
Thorns  ;  they  are  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite :  The  Flow¬ 
ers  grow  in  an  Umbel,  fitting  upon  a  naked  Foot  Stalk, 
which  arifes  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk  ;  the  Flowers 
are  white,  and  under  the  Umbel  is  fituated  an  Involu- 
crum,  com  pofed  of  feveral  Leaves,  which  terminate  in 
fharp  Spines.  It  flowers  in  June,  but  leldom  ripens  Seeds 
in  this  Country. 

The  2d  Sort  rifes  near  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high  ;  from 
the  principal  Stalk  arefentout2  Side  Branches  at  every 
joint,  placed  oppofite;  the  lower  Part  is  garnifhed  with 
Leaves,  finely  divided  like  thofe  of  the  Carrot ;  the 
Flowers  grow  in  fmall  Umbels  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Branches,  having  a  fhort  prickly  Involucrurn.  This 
flowers  in  July,  but  doth  not  ripen  Seeds  in  England 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  their  creeping  Roots 
in  England ,  as  they  do  not  produceBeeds  here  ;  the  beft 
Time  to  tranfplant  them  is  the  Beginning  of  March,  a 
little  before  they  fhoot :  The  Roots  fhould  be  planted  in 
a  gravelly  or  fandy  Soil,  and  in  a  warm  Situation,  or 
otherwife  they  fhould  be  covered  in  the  Winter  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Froft  from  deflroying  them. 

ECHINOPS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  829.  Echinopus.  Tourn. 
Inf.  R.  H.  463.  Tab.  262.  Globe  Thiftle. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  permanent  Perianthiurn,  which  is  oblong,  an¬ 


gular,  and  imbricated-,  the  Flower  hath  one  Funnel f -aped 
Petal,  which  is  divided  at  the  Top  into  5  Parts,  which 
fpread  open  and  are  refexed.  It  hath  5  fhort  hairy  Stamina , 
terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits.  In  the  Bottom  of  the 
Tube  is  ftuated  an  oblong  Germen,  fupporting  a  fender 
Style,  the  Length  of  the  Tube,  crowned  by  2  oblong  depreffed 
Stigmas  which  turn  back  ;  the  Germen  becomes  an  oblong 
oval  Seed  narrowed  at  the  Bafe,  but  obtufe  and  hairy  at 

Top. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Echinops  ca/yculis  uniforts,  caule  multiforo,foliis 
fpinofs  fuprd  midis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  814.  Globe  Thiftle  with 
one  Flower  in  each  Empalement,  many  Flowers  upon 
a  Stalk,  and  prickly  Leaves  naked  on  the  upper  Side. 
This  is  the  Echinopus  major.  Greater  Globe  Thiftle. 

2.  Echinops  calycibus  uniforis ,  caule  unicapitato. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  815.  Globe  Thiftle  with  one  Flower  in 
each  Empalement,  and  one  Head  upon  a  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Echinopus  jninor.  J.  5. 3.  72.  Smaller  Globe  Thiftle. 

3.  Echinops  minor  annuus,  magnocapite.  Tourn.  Inf. 
463.  Smaller  annual  Globe  Thiftle  with  a  large  Head. 

4.  Echinops  Grarcus,  tenuiffme divifus  & lanuginof us, 
capite  minori  cceruleo.  Tourn.  Cor.  34.  Greek  Globe  Thif¬ 
tle  whofe  Leaves  are  divided  into  narrow  Segments  and 
are  woolly,  with  a  fmaller  blue  Head. 

The  firft  is  the  common  Globe  Thiftle,  which  has 
been  long  cultivated  in  Gardens ;  this  grows  naturally  in 
Italy  and  Spain  ;  it  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which 
arife  many  Stalks  that  grow  to  the  Height  of  4  or  5  Feet ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  long  jagged  Leaves,  divided  into 
many  Segments  almoft  to  the  Mid-rib,  the  Jags  ending 
in  Spines;  they  are  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  Side, 
but  woolly  on  their  under  ;  the  Flowers  collected  in  glo¬ 
bular  Heads,  feveral  of  thefe  grow  upon  each  Stalk  ;  the 
common  hath  blue  Flowers,  but  there  is  a  Variety  of  it 
with  white.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Auguf. 

This  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which,  if 
permitted  tofeatter,  ’the  Plants  will  rife  in  Plenty,  fo  a 
few  of  them  may  be  tranfplanted  to  the  Places  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain  to  flower  ;  they  require  no 
other  Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds: 
The  2d  Year  they  will  flower  and  produce  Seeds,  and 
the  Roots  will  continue  2  or  3  Years  after;  but  if  the 
Seeds  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  become  troublefome 
Weeds ;  to  prevent  which,  the  Heads  fhould  be  cut  off 
as  foon  as  the  Seeds  are  ripe. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  in  the  South  of  France  and  in  Italy  ; 
this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  fends  up  feveral  ftrong 
Stalks,  that  rife  2  Feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
Leaves  cut  into  many  fine  Segments  to  the  Mid-rib  ; 
thefe  are  fet  with  Prickles,  and  are  white  on  their  under 
Side:  The  Stalks  branch  out  toward  the  Top  ;  each  of 
thefe  Branches  is  terminated  by  a  globular  Head  of  Flowr- 
ers,  which  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  ift,  and  of  a 
deeper  blue  ;  there  is  alfo  a  Variety  of  this  with  white 
Flowers.  It  flowers  about  the  lame  Time  as  the  firff, 
and  is  propagated  the  fame  Way.  Thefe  will  both  grow* 
in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Situation. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal : 
This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  a  ftiff  white 
Stalk  2  Feet  high  ;  this  is  garnifhed  with  divided  Leaves, 
ending  in  many  Points  which  have  Spines;  their  upper 

Side 
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Side  is  green,  and  covered  with  brown  Hairs,  their  un¬ 
der  Side  white  and  woolfy  ;  the  Stalk  is  terminated  by 
one  large  Head  of  pale  blue  Flowers.  Thefe  appear  in 
July ,  and  if  the  Seafon  proves  warm  and  dry,  the  Seeds 
will  ripen  in  Autumn,  but  in  wet  cold  Years  they  rarely 
ripen  here. 

Thefe  Seeds  flhould  be  fown  in  Spring,  on  a  Border  of 
light  Earth,  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain  ;  they  re¬ 
quire  no  Care  but  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Greece ,  from  whence 
Dr.  Tournefort  lent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at 
Paris :  This  hath  a  perennial  creeping  Root,  by  which 
it  multiplies  fall ;  the  Stalks  rife  about  a  Foot  high, 
clofely  garnifhed  with  Leaves  which  are  fhorter  and 
much  finer  divided  than  cither  of  the  former  Sorts; 
thefe  are  hoary,  and  armed  on  every  Side  with  fliarp 
Thorns ;  the  Stalks  are  terminated  by  one  large  globu¬ 
lar  Head  of  Flowers,  which  in  fome  are  blue,  and  others 
white.  They  appear  the  latter  End  of  June ,  and  in 
Warm  Seafons  the  Seeds  ripen  well  in  England.  This  is 
eafily  propagated  by  its  creeping  Roots,  or  from  Seeds ; 
it  loves  a  dry  Soil,  and  a  warm  Situation. 

ECHINUS,  Lat.  is  the  prickly  Head  or  Cover  of  the 
Seed  or  Top  of  any  Plant,  fo  called  from  its  Likenefs 
to  a  Hedgehog. 

ECHIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  157.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H. 
Viper’s  Buglofs,  in  French ,  Viperine. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement ,  divided  in¬ 
to  5  Parts.  It  hath  one  Petal ,  with  a  JJjort  Tube  with  an 
ereCl  broad  Brim ,  cut  into  5  Parts,  and  is  obtufe ;  the  2 
upper  being  longer  than  the  lower ,  which  are  acute  and 
reflexed.  It  hath  5  Awl-fbaped  Stamina,  terminated  by  ob¬ 
long  projlrate  Summits.  In  the  Bottom  are  fttuated  4  Ger- 
rnina  with  one  Jlender  Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  bifd 
Stigma  ;  the  Germina  afterward  become  fo  many  roundifh 
pointed  Seeds,  inclofed  in  the  rough  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Echium  caule Jimplici  ereClo,  foliis  caulinis  lanceo- 
latis  bifpidis,  fioribus  fpicatis  latcralibus,  faminibus  corolla 
aquantibus.  Viper’s  Buglofs  with  a  fingle  ere6t  Stalk, 
having  rough  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  Flowers  in 
Spikes  proceeding  from  the  Side,  with  the  Stamen  equal¬ 
ing  the  Petal.  This  is  the  Echium  vulgare.  C.  B.  Com¬ 
mon  Viper’s  Buglofs. 

2.  Echium  caule  ftmplici  ereClo,  foliis  caulinis  lanceo- 
lato-linearibus  hifpidis,  Jloribus  later alibus  fpicatis  feffli- 
bus, faminibus  corolla  longioribus.  Viper’s  Buglofs  with  a 
fingle  eredt  Stalk,  having  rough  narrow  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  Flowers  fitting  clofe,  and  growing  in  fhort  Spikes 
on  the  Side,  and  a  Stamen  longer  than  the  Petal.  This 
is  the  Lycopfis  Anglic  a.  Lob.  Engliff  Lycopfs. 

3.  Echium  corollis  vix  calycem  excedentibus,  margins 
viilojis.  Hori.  Gpf.  Viper’s  Buglofs,  whofe  Petals  fcarce 
exceed  the  Empalement,  and  having  hairy  Borders.  This 
is  the  Echium  majus  ajperius,  f.ore  albo.  C.  B.  P.  25. 
Great  rough  Viper’s  Buglofs,  with  a  white  Flower. 

4.  Echium  foliis  radicalibus  lanceolatis  ampliffimis,  cau¬ 
linis  linearibus  hirfutis,  corollis  famine  longioribus.  Vi¬ 
per’s  Buglofs  with  large  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  at  the 
Root,  Qefe  on  the  Stalks  narrow  and  hairy,  and  the 
Petal  of  the  Flower  longer  than  the  Stamina.  'Phis  is 
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the  Echium  ampliff.mo  folio,  Lujitanicum.  Tourn.  Portu¬ 
gal  Viper’s  Buglofs,  with  a  large  Leaf. 

5.  Echium  calycibus  frufiefcentibiis  dif  antibus,  caule 
procumbente.  Hort.  Vpf.  Viper’s  Buglofs  with  fruitful 
Empalements  growing  at  a  Diftance,  and  a  trailing  Stalk. 
Echium  Creticum  latifolium  rubrum.  C.  B.  Broad-leaved 
Viper’s  Buglofs  of  Candia,  having  a  red  Flower. 

6.  Echium  caule  ramofo,  afpero,  foliis  callofo-vcrru - 

cofs, faminibus  corolla  longioribus.  Viper’s  Buglofs  with 
a  rough  branching  Stalk,  vvarted  Leaves,  and  Stamina 
longer  than  the  Petal.  This  is  the  Echium  Creticum  an- 
guf  folium  rubrum.  C.  B.  Narrow-leaved  Viper’s  Buglofs 
of  C'andi.a,  having  a  red  Flower.  . 

7.  Echium  caule  fruticofo.  Hort,  Cliff.  43.  Viper’s 
Buglofs  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Echium  Afri- 
canum fruticenis, foliis pilofs.  Hort.  Amf.  2.  p.  107.  Shrub¬ 
by  Afncan  Viper’s  Buglofs,  having  hairy  Leaves. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  and  Aufria, 
from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  This  and  our  com¬ 
mon  Viper’s  Buglofs,  which  is  the  2d,  have  been  con¬ 
founded  by  mod  of  the  Writers  on  Botany,  who  have 
fuppofed  they  were  the  fame  Plant,  whereas  they  are 
very  different ;  for  the  Leaves  of  this  are  fhorter,  and 
much  broader  than  thofe  of  the  2d  ;  the  Spikes  of  Flowers 
are  much  longer,  and  the  Stamina  of  the  Flowers  are  in 
this  equal  in  Length  with  the  Petal  ;  whereas  thofe  of 
the  2d  Hand  out  much  beyond  the  Petal,  which  is  an 
effential  Difference. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  chalky  Lands,  in 
mofl  Parts  of  England :  This  is  what  Label  titles  Lycop¬ 
fis  Anglica,  and  has  been  generally  taken  for  the  com¬ 
mon  Echium. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
and  in  Italy',  this  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  which  is 
very  hairy,  as  are  alfo  the  Leaves ;  the  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fhort  Spikes  on  the  Side  of  the  Branches  ;  they 
are  fmall,  and  fcarce  appear  above  the  Empalements  ; 
fome  Plants  have  white  Flowers,  and  others  are  pur- 
plifh  ;  the  Empalements  of  the  Flowers  are  very  hairy, 
and  cut  into  acute  Segments. 

The  4th  Sort  grows/naturally  in  Portugal  and  Spain  ; 
the  lower  Leaves  of  this  are  more  than  a  Foot  long, 
and  2  Inches  broad  in  the  Middle  gradually  ieffening 
to  both  Ends ;  thefe  are  covered  with  foft  Hairs.  The 
Stalks  grow  2  Feet  high  ;  the  Flowers  are  111  fhort  Spikes 
coming  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks ;  the  Petals  of  thele 
are  longer  than  the  Stamina. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete',  this  hath 
trailing  hairy  Stalks,  which  grow  about  a  Fcot  long, 
and  put  out  feveral  Side  Branches,  garnifhed  with  hairy 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  abom  3  Inches  long,  and  3  Quar¬ 
ters  of  an  Inch  broad,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  come  out  on  flender  Spikes  upon  long  Foct 
Stalks,  which  come  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves ; 
they  are  large,  of  a  reddifh  purple  Colour,  which  turns 
to  a  fine  blue  when  they  ate  dried  ;  thefe  fland  at  a 
Diflance  from  each  other  on  the  Spike.  It  is  an  annual 
Plant,  which  flowers  in  Ju y  and  decays  in  Autumn. 

The  6th  Sort  hath  branching  Stalks,  which  grow  a 
Foot  and  Half  long,  declining  toward  the  Ground;, 
they  are  covered  with  fringing  Hairs,  and  are  wanted;, 
the  Leaves  are  4  Inches  long,  and  not  more  than  half. 
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.an  inch  broad  ;  thefe  arc  pretty  much  warted,  and  are 
]\a:.ry.  The  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Spikes  from  the  Side 
of  tlie  Stalks,  and  alfo  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they 
are  of  a  reddifh  purple  Colour,  but  not  fo  large  as  thofe 
of  the  former  Sort,  and  the  Stamina  of  ihefe  are  longer 
than  the  Petal;.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  which 
grows  naturally  in  Crete. 

Thefc  are  all  of  them  biennial  Plants,  except  the  5th 
and  6th  Sorts,  which  are  annual,  and  are  the  mod  beau¬ 
tiful  of  all  the  Kinds :  The  Seeds  of  thefe  mud  be  fown 
every  Year,  in  the  Places  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain  ;  and  the  Plants  require  no  other  Culture,  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin  them  where 
they  grow  too  clofe.  In  July  they  flower,  and  their 
Seeds  ripen  in  5  or  6  Weeks  after.  The  Seeds  of  the 
other  Sorts  being  fown  in  Spring,  will  the  fecond  Summer 
after  produce  Flowers  and  Seeds,  after  which  they  fel- 
dom  continue.  They  all  delight  in  a  rubbifhy  gravelly 
Soil,  and  will  grow  on  the  Tops  of  old  Walls  or  Build¬ 
ings  ;  where,  when  once  they  have  eftablifhed  them- 
felves,  will  drop  their  Seeds  and  thereby  maintain  a 
Succeflion  of  Plants  without  any  Care;  on  thefe  Places 
they  appear  very  beautiful. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  to  Holland. 
This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  2  or  3  Feet  high,  divid¬ 
ing  upward  into  feveral  Branches,  garnifhed  with  oval 
Leaves  placed  alternate,  whofe  Bafe  fits  clofe  to  the 
Stalk  ;  they  are  hairy,  and  of  a  light  green.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  fingly  between  the  Leaves  at  the  End 
of  the  Branches ;  they  are  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  in 
Shape  much  like  thofe  of  the  5th  Sort.  Thefe  appear 
in  May  and  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  about  6  Weeks 
after. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fliould  be  fown  in 
Pots  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth  foon  after  they  are 
iipe.  Thefe  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air  tilt  the 
Beginning  of  October,  when  the  Pots  fliould  be  placed 
under  a  Frame,  to  guard  them  from  Froft ;  but  in  mild 
Weather,  they  fliould  have  the  free  Air,  to  prevent  the 
Seeds  from  vegetating  till  the  Winter  is  paft ;  for  if  the 
Plants  come  up  at  that  Seafon,  their  Stems  will  be  weak 
and  full  of  Juice,  and  very  liable  to  rot  with  Damps; 
therefore  it  is  much  better  if  the  Plants  do  not  come 
up  till  toward  March,  which  is  the  ufual  Time  of  their 
appearing,  when  the  Seeds  are  not  forced  by  Warmth. 
When  they  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fliould  be  each  plant¬ 
ed  into  a  final!  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  placed 
under  a  Frame  to  forward  their  putting  out  new  Roots; 
then  they  fliould  be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open 
Air,  and  the  latter  End  of  May  placed  abroad  in  a  fhel- 
tered  Situation  to  remain  till  the  Beginning  of  Q  Caber, 
at  which  Time  they  niuif  be  removed  into  an  airy  Glafs 
Cafe,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  Sun  and  have  free  Air 
in  mild  Weather.  During  the  Winter  Seafon,  thefe 
Plants  muft  be  fparingly  watered ;  for  as  their  Stems 
ate  fucculent,  much  Moiflure  will  caufe  them  to  rot. 
In  Summer  they  fliould  be  fet  abroad  in  a  fliehered  Si¬ 
tuation,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other  Plants 
from  the  fame  Country.  • 

EDERA  QUINQUEFOLIA.  See  Vitis. 

EDGINGS.  The  beft  and  mod  durable  Plant  for 
Edgings  in  a  Garden,  is  Box;  which  if  well  planted,  and 


rightly  managed,  will  continue  in  Beauty  feveral  Years : 
The  beft  Seafon  for  planting  *this,  is  either  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn,  or  very  early  in  the  Spring;  for  if  you. plant  it 
late,  and  the  Seafon  fliould  prove  hot  and  dry,  it  will 
be  very  fubjeft  to  mifearry,  unlefs  great  Care  be  taken 
to  fupply  it  with  Water.  The  beft  Sort  for  this  Pur- 
pofe  is  the  Dwarf  Dutch  Box. 

Thefe  Edgings  are  only  planted  upon  the  Sides  of 
Borders  next  Walks,  and  not  (as  the  Fafhion  was  fome 
Years  ago)  to  plant  the  Edgings  of  Flower  Beds,  or  the 
Edges  of  Fruit  Borders,  in  the  Middle  of  Gardens,  un¬ 
lefs  they  have  a  Gravel  Walk  between  them;  which 
renders  it  proper  to  preferve  the  Walks  clean,  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  Earth  of  the  Borders  from  waftiing  down  into 
the  Walks  in  hard  Rains. 

It  was  alfo  the  Pra&ice  formerly,  to  plant  Edgings  of 
divers  Sorts  of  aromatick  Herbs,  as  Thyme,  Savory, 
HylTop,  Lavender,  Rue,  &c.  But  thefe  very  foon  grow 
woody,  fo  cannot  be  kept  in  due  Compafs,  and  in  hard 
Winters  they  are  often  killed  in  Patches,  whereby  the 
Edgings  are  rendered  incomplete,  they  are  now  feldom 
ufed  for  this  Purpofe. 

Some  People  make  Edgings  of  Daifles,  Thrift,  Catch- 
fly,  and  other  flowering  Plants  ;  but  thefe  alfo  require  to 
be  tranfplanted  every  Year,  to  have  them  handfome; 
for  they  foon  grow  out  of  Form,  and  are  fubjeSt  alfo  to 
decay  in  Patches ;  there  is  not  any  Plant  which  fo  com¬ 
pletely  anfwers  the  Defign  as  the  Dwarf  Box,  which  is 
preferred  to  all  others  for  this  Purpofe. 

EHRETIA.  Trew,  Tab.  25.  CeraJJo  afflnis.  Sloan. 
Cat.  169.  Baftard  Cherry  Tree. 

The  CharaCers  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  f mall  permanent  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf  ;  it  has  a  Bell-Jhaped  Petal,  cut  into  fix  Segments  to 
the  Middle  which  are  reflexed,  and  6  Stamina  which  are 
longer  than  the  Petal,  and  fpread  open  every  Way ,  termi¬ 
nated  by  roundifh  Summits  ;  it  has  a  round  iff?  Germen  fup- 
porting  a  fender  Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma. 
The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  fucculent  Berry  with 
2  Cells ,  including  1  Stones,  each  having  2  Kernels ,  which 
are  convex  on  one  Side ,  and  plain  on  the  other. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Ehretia.  This  is  the  Ehretia  foliis  alternis  oblongis 
acuminatis ,  fpicil forum  fparfd  petalis  refexis  albis.  Trew. 
Tab.  25.  Ehretia  with  alternate,  oblong,  acute-pointed 
Leaves,  and  fparfed  Spikes  of  Flowers,  having  white 
reflexed  Petals ;  it  is  called  Baftard  Cherry  Tree  in 
the  JVef -Indies. 

This  has  a  ftrong  woody  Trunk,  which  grows  to  the 
Size  of  a  middling  Pear  Tree,  covered  with  a  gray  fur¬ 
rowed  Bark,  and  divides  into  many  Branches,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  oblong,  acute-pointed,  fmooth  Leaves, 

5  or  6  Inches  long,  and  2  and  a  Half  broad,  of  a  dark 
green  Colour  on  their  upper  Side  ;  they  are  placed  al¬ 
ternate,  having  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  into  Panicles  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ; 
they  are  fmall,  while,  and  of  one  Petal,  having  a  Bell- 
fhaped  Tube,  hut  is  cut  into  6  Segments  to  the  Middle 
which  are  reflexed ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  oval, 
fucculentBerries  containing  one  or  two  Stones ;  it  grows 
in  moil  Parts  of  the  Iflands  of  the  Wef -Indies. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds  fown  in  Pots,  arid  plung¬ 
ed  in  a  hot  Bed  of  Tan  ;  when  the  Plants  come  up  they 
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may  be  treated  as  the  Malpighi  a,  to  which  the  Reader 
is  referred,  to  avoid  Repetition.  This  Plant  has  pro¬ 
duced  -Flowers  feveral  Times  in  the  Cbelfea  Garden, 
but  it  has  not  perfected  Fruit  here. 

The  Title  of  this  Genus  was  given  by  the  learned  Dr. 
Trew  of  Nuremberg,  in  Honour  of  Mr.  George  Denis 
Ehret  a  curious  Botanift,  who  fent  a  Drawing  of  the 
Plant  to  the  Dodtor,  taken  from  one  of  the  Plants  that 
flowered  in  the  Cbelfea  Garden,  from  which  he  has  pub- 
liflied  a  curious  Print  in  his  25th  Table. 

ELiEAGNUS.  Lin .  Gen.  Plant.  148.  Tourn.  Cor. 
53.  Tab.  489.  Oleafler,  or  wild  Olive. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  Bell-fhaped  Empalement  of  one  Leaf , 

< which  is  quadrifid,  rough  on  the  Outftdc,  but  coloured  with¬ 
in.  It  hath  no  Petals,  but  4 floor t  Stamina  which  are  in - 
jerted  in  the  Dhifions  of  the  Empalement ,  and  are  termina¬ 
ted  by  oblong  projlrate  Summits.  At  the  Bottom  is  fttuated 
a  roundijh  Germen  fupporting  a  Jingle  Style,  crowned  by  a 
Jingle  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  becomes  an  obtufe  oval  Fruit, 
with  a  PunClure  at  the  Top,  inclojing  one  obtuje  Nut. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  El. E  AGNUS  aculeatus ,  foliis  lanccolatis.  Prickly 
wild  Olive  with  Spear-fliaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  EU- 
agnus  Orientalis  latifolius ,  fruClu  maxima.  Tourn.  Cor. 
Eaftern  broad-leaved  wild  Olive,  with  a  large  Fruit. 

2.  El/E  AGNUS  inermis,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis .  Wild 
Olive  without  Thorns,  and  narrow  Spear-fliaped  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Flaagnus  Orientalis  anguftifolius , fruClu  par- 
vo  olivaformi  fubdulci.  Tourn.  Eaftern  wild  Olive,  with 
narrow  Leaves,  and  a  fmall  fweet  Olive-fhaped  Fruit. 

3.  El.e agnus  foliis  ovatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  250.  Wild 
Olive  with  oval  Leaves.  This  is  the  Elccagnus  foliis  ro- 
tundis  maculatis.  Burm.  PI.  Zeyl.  92.  Wild  Olive  with 
round  fpotted  Leaves. 

The  1  ft  and  2d  Sorts  Dr.  Tournefort  found  growing 
naturally  in  the  Levant ,  and  the  firft  I  take  to  be  the 
common  Sort,  which  grows  naturally  in  Bohemia,  of 
which  I  faw  fome  Trees  growing  in  the  curious  Gar¬ 
den  of  the  late  Dr.  Boerhaave  near  Leyden.  The  Leaves 
of  this  Sort  are  not  more  than  2  Inches  long,  and  about 
3  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle  ;  they  are 
white,  and  have  a  foft  cottonyDown  on  their  Surface  ;  at 
the  Foot  Stalk  of  every  Leaf,  there  comes  out  a  pretty 
long  fharp  Thorn  ;  as  the  Leaves  are  placed  alternate 
on  the  Branches,  the  Spines  come  out  on  each  Side  juft 
below  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves,  and  are  alternate¬ 
ly  longer  :  The  Flow-ers  are  fmall,  the  Infide  of  the 
Empalement  is  yellow,  and  they  have  a  ftrong  Scent 
when  fully  open. 

The  2d  Sort  hath  no  Thorns,  the  Leaves  are  more 
than  3  Inches  long,  and  not  half  an  Inch  broad;  they 
are  very  foft,  and  have  a  ftiining  Appearance  like  Sat- 
tin.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  Foot  Stalks,  of  the 
Leaves,  fometimes  fingly,  at  other  Times  2,  and  fre- 
quently  3  at  the  fame  Place  ;  the  Outflde  of  the  Em¬ 
palement  is  filvery  and  ftuded,  the  Infide  of  a  pale  yel¬ 
low,  having  a  very  ftrong  Scent.  This  flowers  in  July, 
anJ  fometimes  the  Flowers  are  fucceedcd  by  Fruit. 
This  is  the  Sort  mod  common  in  the  Engl  if 3  Gardens. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the 
young  Shoots  in  Autumn,  which  will  take  Root  in  one 
Year,  when  they  may  be  cut  off  from  the  old  1  rees, 


and  either  tranfplanted  into  a  Nurfery  for  2  or  3  Years, 
to  be  trained  up,  or  into  the  Places  where  they  are  to 
remain.  The  beft  Seafon  for  tranfplanting  thefe  Trees 
is  the  latter  End  of  February,  or  Beginning  of  March  ; 
though  they  may  be  removed  at  Michaelmas,  provided 
the  Roots  are  mulched,  to  protedt  them  from  fevere 
Froft  in  Winter.  Thefe  Plants  fliould  be  placed 
where  they  may  be  fereened  from  ftrong  Winds,  for 
they  grow  very  fieely,  and  are  very  fubjedt  to  be  fplit 
down  by  the  Wind,  if  too  much  expofed. 

Thefe  Trees  commonly  grow  to  12  or  14  Feet  high, 
and  when  intermixed  with  other  Trees  of  the  fame 
Growth,  make  a  pretty  Diverflty  ;  their  Leaves  being  of 
a  Silver  Colour,  are  eaflly  diftinguiflied  at  a  Diftance. 

The  3d  Sort-  grows  naturally  at  Ceylon,  and  in  fome 
other  Parts  of  India.  This  is  pretty  rare  at  prefect  in 
the  Englifh  Gardens,  but  lonie  Years  paft  there  were  fe¬ 
veral  pretty  large  Plants  of  it  in  the  Garden  at  Hampton 
Court.  T  his  riles  with  a  woody  Stem  to  the  Height  of 
8  or  9  Feet,  dividing  into  many  Branches,  garnifhed 
with  oval  filvery  Leaves,  which  have  feveral  irregular 
Spots  of  a  dark  Colour  on  their  Surface  ;  they  are  placed 
alternately  on  the  Branches,  and  continue  all  the  Year. 
The  Flowers  I  have  not  ieen,  though  fome  of  the 
Trees  at  Hampton  Court  produced  Flowers,  but  I  was 
not  fo  lucky  as  to  fee  them. 

This  Sort  requires  a  warm  Stove  in  this  Country,  for 
it  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air,  except  for  a 
fhort  Time  in  the  warmeft  Part  of  Summer. 

The  two  I  ft  Sorts  are  extremely  hardy,  fo  are  not  in¬ 
jured  by  the  Froft,  but  the  Trees  are  not  of  very  long 
Duration,  therefore  young  Plants  fhould  be  railed  once 
in  3  or  4  Years,  to  preferve  the  Kinds. 

E.LATERIUM.  See  Momordica. 

I  LATINE.  See  Linaria. 

ELECAMPANE.  See  Inula. 

ELEPEIANTOPUS.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  827.  Vaill.  Act. 
Par.  1719.  Dill.  Hort.  Elth.  Elephant’s  Foot. 

T  he  Characters  are. 

There  are  many  Flowers  collected  together  in  one  common 
large  Involucrum  which  is  permanent ,  and  each  Empale- ' 
ment  contains  4  or  5  Florets  ;  the  Florets  are  tubulous  and 
hermaphrodite  ;  they  have  one  Petal,  which  is  Tongue-f  jap¬ 
ed  ;  the  Brim  is  narro  w,  and  divided  into  {5  equal  Parts  ; 
they  have  5  very  foort  hairy  Stamina,  terminated  by  cy- 
Indrical  Summits.  In  the  Bottom  is  fttuated  an  oval  Ger¬ 
men,  fupporting  a  fender  Style ,  crowned  by  2  (lender  Stig¬ 
mas  ;  the  Germen  becomes  a  Jingle  comprejfed  Seed  crowned 
with  Brijlles ,  and  fitting  on  a  Placenta  inclojed  in  the 
Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Eleph ANTOPUS  foliis  oblongis  fcabris.  Hort .  Cliff. 
390.  Elephantopus  with  oblong  rough  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Elephantopus  conyzte  folio.  Vaill.  Mem.  Acad.  Scien. 
1719.  Elephant’s  Foot  with  a  Flea-bane  Leaf. 

2.  Elephantopus  foil  is  ovatis  tomentofs.  (.Iron.  I  irg. 
Elephantopus  with  oval  woolly  Leaves  Elephantopus  be- 
lenii  folio ,  purpurajeente  (lore.  Flouf.  Mf.  Elephantopus 
with  an  Elecampane  Leaf,  and  a  purplifh  Flower. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  the  Indies,  I 
have  received  it  from  feveral  Parts  of  America  ;  this 
fends  out  many  oblong  rough  Leaves,  which  fprcad  near 
the  Ground,  between  thefe,  in  the  Spring,  art'es  a 
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branching  Stalk,  little  more  than  a  Foot  high.  The 
Side  Branches  are  fhort,  and  generally  terminated  by  2 
Heads  of  Flowers,  each  landing  upon  afhort  Foot  Stalk. 
The  Heads  contain  a  great  Number  of  hermaphrodite 
Florets,  included  in  a  common  Involucrum,  compofed 
of  4  oval  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points.  The  Florets 
are  of  a  pale  purple  Colour.  They  appear  in  July,  but 
are  rarely  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

'l'he  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina  ;  the 
Plants  of  this  have  frequently  come  up  as  Weeds  in  the 
Earth,  which  has  been  lent  over  from  thence  with  other 
Plants;  this  hath  feveral  oval  woolly  Leaves,  4  Inches 
long,  and  3  Inches  broad,  growing  from  the  Root ; 
thefe  have  many  tranfverfe  Nerves,  running  from  the 
Mid-rib  to  the  Sides ;  they  fpread  flat  on  the  Ground, 
and  between  thefe  arife  a  ftiff  Stalk,  about  a  Foot  high, 
which  divides  into  many  Branches,  each  being  termina¬ 
ted  by  2  Flowers,  compofed  of  feveral  Florets,  inclofed 
in  a  four-leaved  Involucrum  ;  2  of  thefe  Leaves  are  al¬ 
ternately  larger  than  the  other.  The  Involucrum  is  longer 
than  the  Florets,  fo  they  do  but  juft  appear  within  the  2 
larger  Leaves ;  the  Flowers  make  no  Appearance.  They 
appear  in  July,  but  the  Seeds  never  ripen  here. 

The  1  ft  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  but  an  annual 
Stalk.  If  this  is  planted  in  Pots,  and  fheltered  in  the 
Winter  from  Froft,  it  may  be  preferved  feveral  Years, 
and  the  Plants  will  annually  flower  ;  but  the  2d  Sort  fel- 
dom  continues  longer  than  two  Years. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  town  on  a  hot  Bed  in  Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  into  Pots  filled 
with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  water  and  {hade  them  until 
they  have  taken  Root ;  then  you  fhould  let  them  have 
a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air  in  warm  Weather,  and  fre¬ 
quently  refrefh  them  with  Water. 

ELEPFIAS.  See  Rhinanthus. 

ELICHRYSUM.  See  Gnaphalium. 

ELLISIA.  Brown.  Hiji.  Jam.  262. 

The  Cbaraflers  are, 

Jhe  Flower  has  a  fmall  cylindrical  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf  indented  in  5  Parts  at  the  Brim  ;  it  has  one  tubu- 
lous  Petal  which  is  curved ,  the  Brim  is  cut  into  5  almojl 
equal  Segments  which  fpread  open  ;  it  has  4  Stamina ,  2  of 
which  are  longer  than  the  other,  terminated  by  roundifl 
Summits,  and  a  roundijh  Germen,  fupporting  a  fugle  Style 
crowned  by  a  thick  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  roundifb 
Berry  crowned  by  the  Empalement ,  incloflng  8  Flu t s , 
which  have  2  Cells,  with  one  angular  Seed  in  each. 

The  Characters  of  the  Flowers  are  copied  from  Dr. 
Brown's  Hifory  of  Jamaica,  having  never  feen  them 
myfelf;  I  have  had  many  of  the  Plants  in  the  Cbelfea 
Garden  near  20  Years,  yet  none  of.  them  have  yet 
produced  Flowers  ;  but  I  have  fome  Specimens  of  the 
Fruit  from  which  they  were  raifed,  in  my  Collection. 

W e  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Ellisia.  We  have  no  Englijh  Name  for  this 'Plant; 
it  was  titled  by  Dr.  Brown  in  Honour  of  Mr.  Ellis, 
who  has  published  fome  Obfervations  on  marine  Pro¬ 
ductions  of  a  Plant-like  Nature. 

This  grows  naturally  in  Jamiaca ,  and  other  Iflands 
in  the  IVcfl- -Indies  ;  it  has  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  di¬ 


vides  into  many  {lender  angular  Branches  which  are 
ligneous  ;  thefe  are  garnilhed  with  oval  Leaves  which 
ftand  oppofite  ;  they  are  two  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch 
and  a  Half  broad ;  fome  of  them  are  obtule,  and  others 
end  in  acute  Points ;  they  are  fawed  on  their  Edges  to¬ 
ward  the  Top,  and  are  of  a  light  green  Colour,  when 
they  are  in  the  Stove;  but  in  Summer,  when  they  are 
expofed  to  the  open  Air,  they  change  black,  and  con¬ 
tinue  fo  till  after  they  have  been  Tome  Time  in  the 
Stove  again.  The  Flowers  (according  to  Dr.  Brown's 
Figure)  are  difpofed  in  loofe  Spikes,  which  come  out 
from  the  Wings,  and  alfo  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ; 
they  are  of  the  Lip,  or,  acccording  to  Tournejort,  of 
the  perfonated  Kind,  and  are  white.  The  Branches  are 
armed  at  each  Joint  with  2  flender  ereCt  Thorns,  which 
are  lituated  oppofite,  immediately  above  the  Leaves, 
and  are  unequal,  being  one  longer  than  the  other. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which  put  out 
Roots  with  great  Facility;  thefe  may  be  cut  off  from 
the  Plants  during  any  of  the  Summer  Months,  and  if 
they  are  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tan,  and  {haded  from  the 
Sun,  they  will  foon  take  Root;  when  they  begin  to 
fhoot,  they  fhould  have  free  Air  admitted  to  them,  and 
gradually  hardened ;  then  they  fhould  be  carefully  fepa- 
rated,  and  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light 
Earth,  placing  them  under  Cover  till  they  have  taken 
new  Root ;  then  they  may  be  removed  into  a  warm 
fheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  Au¬ 
tumn  ;  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and 
during  the  Winter  Seafon  fhould  have  a  temperate  Heat, 
in  which  they  thrive  beft;  for  when  too  tenderly  treat¬ 
ed,  their  Shoots  are  weak,  and  Tubjeft  to  be  attacked 
by  Vermin,  nor  will  they  live  through  the  Winter  in 
a  Green-houfe.  In  Summer  they  fhould  be  placed  in 
the  open  Air  in  a  warm  fheltered  Situation  ;  with  this 
Management  the  Plants  have  fucceeded  beft. 

ELM.  See  Ulmus. 

EMERUS.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  650.  Coronilla .  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  789.  Scorpion  Sena,  vulgb. 

The  Char  a  tiers  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  very  port  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
divided  into  5  Parts,  which  is  permanent.  The  Flower 
is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind.  The  Tails  of  the  Petals  are  much 
longer  than  the  Empalement.  The  Standard  is  narrow ,  and 
fljorter  than  the  Wings,  over  which  it  is  arched.  The 
Wings  are  large  and  concave.  The  Keel  is  Heart-Jbaped 
and  reflexed.  There  are  10  Stamina  in  each,  one  [of  which 
funds  feparate,  the  other  9  are  joined  ;  thefe  are  fltuated 
in  the  Standard.  In  the  Empalement  is  fltuated  an  oblong 
flender  Germen,  fupporting  a  flender  Style,  crowned  by  a 
taper  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  taper  cylindrical 
Pod ,  /welling  in  thofle  Parts  where  the  Seeds  are  lodged , 
which  arc  alfo  cylindrical. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Emerus  caule  fruticofo ,  pedunculis  longioribus . 
Scorpion  Sena  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  and  longer  Foot 
Stalks  to  the  Flowers. 

2.  Emerus  foliolis  obcordatis,  pedunculis  brevioribus, 
caule  fruticofo.  Scorpion  Sena  with  long  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves,  fhorter  Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers,  and  a 
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fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Emerus  minor.  Tourn.  Infl. 
R.  H.  650.  LefTer  Scorpion  Sena. 

3.  Emerus  cauleerefto,  berbaceo,foliolis  multi jugatis, 
floribus  ftngularibus  alaribus ,  filiquis  longifftmis  ereCiis. 
Scorpion  Sena  with  an  ere£t  herbaceous  Stalk,  the 
Leaves  compofed  of  many  Pair  of  Lobes,  fingle  Flow¬ 
ers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks,  and  very 
long  ereSt  Pods. 

The  1  ft  of  thefe  Shrubs  is  very  common  in  all  the 
Nurferies  near  London ;  this  rifes  with  weak  fhrubby 
Stalks  to  the  Height  of  8  or  9  Feet,  dividing  into  many 
ftender  Branches,  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  com¬ 
pofed  of  3  Pair  of  Lobes  (orfmall  Leaves)  terminated 
by  an  odd  one.  The  Flowers  come  out  upon  long  Foot 
Stalks  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  2  or  3  of  thefe 
Foot  Stalks  arifing  from  the  fame  Point ;  each  of  thefe 
fuftains  2,  3,  or  4  yellow  Buterfly  Flowers ;  thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  May,  and  are  frequently  fucceeded  by  long  (len¬ 
der  Pods,  which  are  taper,  (welling  in  thofe  Parts 
where  the  Seeds  are  lodged,  and  hang  downward ; 
thefe  Shrubs  continue  long  in  flower,  efpecially  in  cool 
Seafons,  and  frequently  flower  again  in  Autumn,  which 
renders  them  valuable. 

The  2d  Sort  rifes  with  many  fhrubby  Stalks  like  the 
iff,  but  not  more  than  half  the  Height ;  this  hath  larger 
Leaves,  which  are  of  an  oblong  Heart-fhape.  The 
Flowers  are  rather  larger  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  and 
ftand  upon  fhorter  Foot  Stalks;  thefe  Differences  hold 
in  the  Plants  raifed  from  Seeds;  therefore  I  think 
they  may  be  allowed  to  ftand  as  diftindt  Species,  though 
there  is  a  great  Likenefs  at  firft  Sight  in  them. 

The  Leaves  of  thefe  Shrubs,  when  fermented  in  a  Vat, 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  is  pradlifed  with  the  Indigo 
Plants,  will  afford  a  Dye,  very  near  to  that  of  Indigo, 
but  whether  it  will  anfwer  the  fame  Purpofes,  is  not 
yet  certain,  or  whether  it  may  be  worth  cultivating  for 
that  Purpofe,  either  here  or  Abroad,  is  what  we  cannot 
yet  determine  ;  but  there  is  fo  great  Affinity  between 
thefe  Plants,  and  thofe  of  the  Indigo  in  their  generical 
Chara&ers ;  that  Dr.  Tournefort ,  and  feveral  other  Bo- 
tanifts,  have  ranged  them  in  the  fame  Genus. 

Thefe  Shrubs  are  eafily  propagated  by  lowing  their 
Seeds  (which  they  commonly  produce  in  great  Plenty) 
in  March ,  upon  a  Bed  of  light  fandy  Earth,  obferving 
to  keep  the  Bed  clear  from  Weeds;  and  in  very  dry 
Weather  you  muft  often  refrefh  the  Bed  with  Water, 
which  ffiould  be  given  carefully,  left  the  Seeds  fhould 
be  wafhed  out  of  the  Ground  by  hafty  Watering.  When 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from 
Weeds,  and  in  very  dry  Weather,  if  they  are  watered,  it 
will  promote  their  Growth,  and  the  Michaelmas  folio w- 
ing  (if  your  Plants  have  thriven  well)  you  may  draw  out 
the  largeft,  which  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  Nurfery, 
at  3  Feet  Diftance  Row  from  Row,  and  one  Foot  afun- 
der  in  the  Rows.  This  will  give  Room  to  thofe  Plants 
which  are  left  to  grow  in  the  Seed  Bed,  in  which  Place 
they  may  remain  another  Year,  when  they  will  alfo  be 
fit  to  tranfplant  into  a  Nurfery,  where  they  ffiould  be  2 
Years,  when  they  will  be  fit  to  plant  out,  where  they 
are  to  remain  for  good ;  in  doing  of  which,  you  ffiould 
be  careful  in  taking  them  up,  not  to  break  or  wound 
the  Roots,  nor  fhould  they  remain  too  long  in  the  Nur-. 
fery  before  they  are  tranfplanted,  for  they  are  fubjedt  to 
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ftioot  downright  Roots,  which,  when  cut  off,  often 
times  proves  the  Death  of  the  Tree.  In  all  other  Re- 
fpedts  it  muft  be  treated  like  other  flowering  Shrubs, 
among  which,  this  is  commonly  fold  at  the  Nurferies. 
It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the  tender 
Branches,  which  will  take  Root  in  about  a  Year’s  Time, 
and  may  then  be  tranfplanted  into  a  Nurfery,  and  ma¬ 
naged  as  the  feedling  Plants. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Wejl -Indies , 
where  Plumier  firft  difeovered  it  in  the  French  Settle¬ 
ments,  but  it  was  found  growing  in  Plenty,  at  La  Vera 
Cruz ,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun,  who  fent  me  the  Seeds, 
which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  where  thePlants 
flowered,  but  did  not  perfect  their  Seeds,  and  the  Plants 
being  annual,  the  Species  was  loft  here.  This  rifes  with 
a  round  herbaceous  Stalk,  3  Feet  high,  garnifhed  at 
each  Joint,  with  cne  long  winged  Leaf,  compofed  of 
about  20  Pair  of  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ; 
thefe  have  obtufe  Points,  and  are  of  a  deep  green. 
The  Flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  Side  of  the 
Stalk,  immediately  above  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Leaves, 
{landing  upon  {lender  Foot  Stalks  2  Inches  long ;  they 
are  larger  than  thofe  of  either  of  the  former  Sorts, 
and  are  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  {lender  comprelTed  Pods,  which  are  more  than  6 
Inches  long,  having  a  Border  on  each  Side,  and  a  Swel¬ 
ling  where  each  Seed  is  lodged. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  whofe  Seeds  muft  be  fown 
on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  thePlants  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  ffiould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled 
with  light  Kitchen  Garden  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  {hading  them  from 
the  Sun,  until  they  have  taken  new  Root,  then  they 
muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other  exoticks 
from  thofe  warm  Countries.  If  thefe  Plants  are  brought 
forward  in  Spring,  and  kept  under  a  deep  Frame 
in  a  Tan  Bed,  or  plunged  into  the  Bark  Bed  in 
the  Stove,  when  they  are  grown  too  tall  to  remain 
under  common  Frames  ;  they  will  ripen  Seeds  in  Eng¬ 
land,  for  thofe  Seeds  which  I  received  did  not  arrive 
here  till  May,  and  yet  thofe  Plants  flowered  well  in  Au - 
gufl,  but  the  Autumn  coming  on  foon  after,  prevented 
their  perfetting  Seeds,  and  that  Part  of  the  Seed  which 
I  referved  till  the  next  Year,  did  not  grow. 

EMPETRUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  977.  ‘Tourn.  Inff.  R. 
H.  579.  Tab.  421.  Black-berried  Heath. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  on  different  Plants  , 
the  male  Flowers  have  a  3  pointed  Empalement ,  which  is 
permanent  ;  they  have  3  oblong  Petals ,  which  are  narrow 
at  their  Bafe,  and  3  long  banging  Stamina ,  which  are 
hairy ,  terminated  by  floor t  two-pointed  Summits,  which 
ftand  crept.  The  female  Flowers  have  the  fame  Empalement 
and  Petals  as  the  male,  but  no  Stamina.  In  the  Center  is 
ftuated  a  depreffed  Germen,  fupportmg  9  reflexed  f plead¬ 
ing  Stigmas.  I  be  Germen  becomes  a  depreffed  round  Berry 
of  one  Cell,  inclofmg  9  Seeds  placed  circularly. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Empetrum  procumbens.  Ilort.  Cliff.  470.  Trailing 
Berry-bearing  Heath.  This  is  the  Empetrum  montanum, 
frufiu  nigro.  Tourn.  Black-berried  Heath,  Crow  Bernes, 
or  Crake  Beriies. 

This  little  Shrub  grows  wild  upon  the  Mountains  of 
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Staffordfire ,  Derbyfhire,  and  Torkjhire,  and  is  feldom 
propagated  in  Gardens,  unlefs  for  Variety;  but  it  may 
be  cultivated  in  fhady  Places,  and  will  thrive  very  well 
in  Gardens,  where  the  Soil  is  ftiff.  The  Plants  fhould 
be  procured  from  the  Places  where  they  grow  natural¬ 
ly,  for  the  Seeeds  remain  a  Year  in  the  Ground  before 
they  vegetate,  and  afterward  are  very  flow  in  their 
Growth,  fo  they  are  not  worth  the  Trouble  of  cultiva¬ 
ting  from  Seeds.  If  the  Plants  are  planted  on  a  moift 
boggy  Soil  in  Autumn,  they  will  get  Roots  in  the 
Winter,  and  will  require  no  farther  Care  than  to  clear 
them  from  Weeds;  thefe  Shrubs  commonly  grow  up¬ 
on  the  Tops  of  wild  Mountains,  where  the  Soil  is  ge¬ 
nerally  peaty,  and  full  of  Bogs;  the  Heath  Cocks  feed 
much  upon  the  Berries  of  this  Plant ;  fo  that  when¬ 
ever  there  is  Plenty  of  thefe  low  Shrubs,  there  are  com¬ 
monly  many  of  thefe  Fowls  to  be  found. 

EMUSCATION,  the  Clearing  a  Tree  of  Mofs,  Lat. 
ENUCLEATION,  a  Taking  out  the  Nut  or  Ker¬ 
nel  of  any  Fruit,  Lat. 

ENULA  CAMPANA.  See  Inula. 

EPHEDRA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1007.  Tourn.  Injl. 
663.  Tab.  477.  Shrubby  Horfe  Tail,  vulgs. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  in  different  Plants  ; 
the  male  Flowers  are  collected  in  Katkins ,  which  are  faly, 
under  each  Scale  is  a  fingle  Flower  ;  thefe  have  no  Petals, 
but  7  Stamina,  which  are  joined  in  Form  of  a  Column ,  and 
are  terminated  by  roundijh  Summits.  The  female  Flowers 
have  an  oval  Per  ianthium,  compojed  of  five  Series  of  Leaves, 
which  alternately  lie  over  the  Divifons  of  the  lower  Range ; 
thefe  have  no  Petals,  bflt  have  2  oval  Germina, fitting  up¬ 
on  the  Perianthium,  fupporting  fort  Styles,  crowned  by 
Jingle  Stigmas.  The  Germina  afterward  turn  to  oval  Ber¬ 
ries,  each  having  two  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Ephedra  pedunculis  oppofitis,  amentis  geminis.  Hort. 
Off.  465.  Shrubby  Hor!e  Tail  with  oppofite  Foot 
Stalks,  and  twin  Katkins.  This  is  the  Ephedra  mari- 
tima  minor.  Tourn.  LefTer  Sea  Horfe  Tail. 

T  his  is  a  low  fhrubby  Plant,  which  grows  naturally 
upon  the  Rocks  by  the  Sea,  in  the  South  of  France,  in 
Spain,  and  Italy  ;  it  is  alfo  preferved  in  feveral  Gardens 
for  Variety,  but  has  little  Beauty.  This  hath  a  low 
fhrubby  Stalk,  which  puts  out  a  few  fhort  Branches, 
rifing  about  2  Feet  high,  which  have  many  protuberant 
Joints,  at  which  come  out  feveral  narrow  rufhy  Leaves, 
like  thefe  of  the  Horfe  Tail,  which  continue  green  all 
the  Year;  the  Plants  rarely  flower  in  this  Country. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  Offsets,  which  the  Plants 
fend  forth  in  great  Plenty,  for  the  Roots  creep  under 
Ground,  and  fend  forth  Suckers,  which  may  be  taken 
off  arid  tranfplanted  in  Spring.  They  love  a  pretty  moifl 
ilrong  Soil,  and  endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Win¬ 
ters  very  well  in  the  open  Air.  Some  of  thefe  Plants 
were  formerly  preferved  in  Pots,  and  houfed  in  Win¬ 
ter  ;  but  by  later  Experience  they  are  found  to  thrive 
better  in  the  full  Ground. 

EPHEMERUM.  See  Tradefcantia. 

LPIG/EA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  486.  Memecylum.  Alitch. 
13.  Trailing  Arbutus. 

The  Characters  are, 

Toe  blower  hath  a  double  Empalcment,  which  is  perma¬ 


nent  ;  the  outer  is  compofed  of  3,  and  the  inner  of  one 
Leaf,  divided  at  the  Top  into  5  Parts.  The  Flower  is  of 
the  Salver  Shape,  with  one  Petal  having  a  cylindrical  Tube, 
which  is  longer  than  the  Empalement ,  and  hairy  within. 
The  Brim  is  cut  into  5  Parts,  which  fpread  open.  It  hath 
IO  fender  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Tube,  which  are 
fixed  to  the  Bafe  of  the  Petal,  and  are  terminated  by  ob¬ 
long  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  globular  hairy 
Germen ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  quinquefid  Stigma.  The 
Germen  becomes  a  depreffed,  half  globular ,  5  cornered 
Fruit,  having  5  Cells,  opening  with  5  Valves ,  containing 
feveral  Seeds. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

EpiGiEA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  486.  Trailing  Arbutus. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  from 
whence  it  has  been  introduced  to  the  Englifo  Gardens.  It 
is  a  low  Plant  with  a  trailing  fhrubby  Stalk,  which 
puts  out  Roots  at  the  Joints,  and  multiplies  very  fafl. 
The  Stalks  are  garnifhed  w'ilh  oblong  rough  Leaves, 
waved  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at 
the  End  of  the  Branches,  in  loofe  Bunches;  thefe  are 
white,  and  divided  at  the  Top  into  5  acute  Segments, 
which  fpread  open  in  Form  of  a  Star.  It  flowers  in 
July,  hut  doth  not  produce  Fruit  in  England. 

The  Plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  their  trailing 
Stalks,  which  put  out  Roots  at  the  Joints,  fo  may  be 
cut  off  from  the  old  Plant,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  Situa¬ 
tion,  and  a  moift  Soil ;  the  bell;  Time  for  this  is  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  that  the  Plants  may  be  well  rooted  before  the 
Spring.  If  the  Winter  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  it  will 
be  proper  to  lay  a  few  dried  Leaves,  or  fome  light  Co¬ 
vering  over  them,  which  will  prevent  their  being  injur¬ 
ed  by  Eroft  ;  after  they  are  well  rooted,  they  require  no 
other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

EPILOBIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  426.  Chamanerion . 
Tourn.  Inf.  Willow  Herb,  or  French  Willow. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  cortipofed  of  4  ablong 
pointed  Leaves ,  which  are  coloured.  The  Flower  hath  4 
bordered  Petals,  which  fpread  open ,  and  8  Stamina , 
which  are  alternately  floorter,  terminated  by  oval  com- 
preffed  Summits.  Below  the  Flower  is  fituated  a  long  cy¬ 
lindrical  Germen,  fupporting  a  fender  Style ,  crowned  by 
an  obtuje  quadrifid  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  long 
cylindrical  furrowed  Capfule,  with  5  Cells  filed  with  ob¬ 
long  Seeds  crowned  with  Down. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Epilobium  fliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis.  Lin. 
Hort.  Cliff.  Epilobium  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which 
are  entire.  This  is  the  Chamanerion  latifolium  vulgare. 
Tourn.  Common  broad-leaved  Willow  Plerb,  or  French 
Willow. 

2.  Epit.obium  foliis  oppofitis  lanceolatis  ferratis.  Lin. 
Hort.  Cliff.  145.  Epilobium  with  oppofite  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  which  are  fawed  on  their  Edges.  This  is  the 
Chamanerion  villofunt,  magno  fore  purpurea.  Tourn.  Inf . 
R.  H.  303.  Hoary  Willow  Herb  with  a  large  Flower, 
commonly  called  Codlins  and  Cream. 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  fome 
of  which  grow  naturally  in  fhady  Woods,  and  moifl 
Places,  in  mod  Parts  of  England,  where  they  are  trou- 
•blefome  Weeds,'  fo  are  feldom  admitted  into  Gardens. 

Tbe  1  £1  Sort  here  mentioned  was  formerly  planted 
.  in. 
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in  Gardens,'  for  the  Beauty  of  its  Flowers  ;  but  as  it 
ufually  fpreads  far  by  the  creeping  Roots,  and  over-runs 
all  the  neighbouring  Plants,  it  has  been  caft  out  of 
mod  Gardens,  but  in  fome  low  moifl  Places,  or  in 
great  Shade,  if  there  was  a  Place  affigned  for  this  Plant, 
it  will  make  a  good  Appearance  when  it  is  in  Flower, 
and  thefe  Flowers  are  very  proper  to  cut  for  Bafons  to 
adorn  Chimnies  in  the  Summer  Seafon.  This  ufually 
grows  about  4  Feet  high,  with  flender  rtifF  Branches  be- 
let  with  Leaves,  refembling  thofe  of  the  Willow,  from 
whence  it  had  the  Name  of  Willow  Herb,  or  French 
Willow.  On  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks  the  Flowers 
are  produced  in  long  Spikes,  which  are  of  a  fine  Peach 
Colour;  and,  if  the  Seafon  is  not  very  hot,  they  will 
continue  near  a  Month  in  Beauty.  This  Sort  is  found 
wild  in  divers  Parts  of  England ,  but  feveral  Botanifts 
have  fuppofed  it  was  only  found  in  fuch  Places  where 
the  Plants  had  been  cart  out  of  Gardens;  however,  I 
think  it  mud  be  allowed  to  be  a  Native  of  this  Coun¬ 
try,  fince  it  is  found  in  great  Plenty  in  Woods  at  a 
great  Diftance  from  any  Habitation,  particularly  in 
Charlton  Forejl,  and  other  Woods  in  Sujfex .  It  is  a  great 
Creeper  at  the  Root,  fo  may  be  eafily  propagated. 

•  There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white  Flowers,  which 
is  planted  in  Gardens,  but  differs  only  in  the  Colour 
of  the  Flower  ;  however  fome  are  fond  of  propagating 
thefe  Varieties,  for  which  Reafon  I  mentioned  it  here. 

The  2d  Sort  is  found  wild  by  the  Side  of  Ditches 
and  Rivers  in  many  Parts  of  England-,  this  Plant  grows 
about  3  Feet  high,  and  produces  its  Flowers  on  the  Top 
of  the  Stalks,  but  thefe  are  much  lefs  beautiful  than 
tnofe  of  the  ift;  and  the  Plant,  being  a  great  Rambler 
at  the  Root,  is  never  admitted  into  Gardens.  The 
Leaves  of  this  Plant  being  rubbed,  emit  a  Scent  like 
fealded  Apples,  from  whence  fome  have  given  the  Name 
of  Codlins  and  Cream  to  this  Plant. 

EPIMEDIUM.  Lin .  Gen.  Flant.  138.  Fourn.  Injl. 
R .  H.  232.  Fab.  1 17.  Raii.Meth.  PI.  129.  Barrenwort. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  three-leaved  Empalemeni ,  which  falls 
of.  It  hath  4  abtufie  oval  Petals ,  which  are  concave ,  and 
fpread  open ,  and  4  NeCrariums  which  are  Cup-fhapcd ,  ob- 
tufe  at  the  Bottom ,  and  as  large  as  the  Petals.  It  bath  4 
Stamina ,  terminated  by  oblong ,  ereCl ,  bilocular  Summits. 
Fhe  oblong  Germen  is  fituated  at  the  Bottom ,  fupporting  a 
fhort  Style ,  crowned  by  a  f  ugle  Stigma.  Fhe  Germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  an  oblong  pointed  Pod ,  with  one  Cell ,  open¬ 
ing  with  two  Valves ,  incloftig  many  oblong  Seeds. 

This  Plant  hath  a  creeping  Root,  from  which  arife 
many  Stalks  about  9  Inches  high,  divided  at  the  Top 
into  3,  each  of  which  is  again  divided  into  3  fmaller; 
upon  each  of  thefe  ftands  a  ftiff  Heart-fhaped  Leaf,  end¬ 
ing  in  a  Point,  of  a  pale  green  on  the  upper  Side,  but 
gray  on  the  under.  A  little  below  the  firft  Divifion  of 
the  Stalk,  comes  out  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Flowers, 
which  is  near  6  Inches  long,  dividing  into  fmaller,  each 
of  thefe  fuflaining  3  Flowers ;  thefe  are  compofed  of  4 
Leaves,  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs,  they  are  of  a  red- 
difh  Colour,  with  yellow  Stripes  on  the  Border.  In 
the  Center  of  the  Flower  arifes  the  Style,  fituated  up¬ 
on  thejGermen,  which  turns  to  a  flender  Pod,  contain¬ 
ing  many  oblong  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  May ,  and  the 
Leaves  decay  in  Au^mn,  but  feldom  ripens  Seeds  with 
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us;  this  may  be  owing  to  its  fpreading  Roots,  which 
exhaufl  the  Nourilbment  from  the  Flowers  and  Fiuit, 
as  is  frequently  obferved  in  many  other  Plants.  The 
Roots,  if  planted  in  a  good  Border,  fhould  be  every 
Year  reduced,  fo  as  to  keep  them  within  Bounds,  other- 
wife  they  will  fpread  and  interfere  with  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Plants. 

EPIPHYLLOSPERMOUS  PLANTS  [of  «v?,  up¬ 
on,  bvW'jVy  a  Leaf,  and  Gr.  Seed,]  iuch  Plants 

as  bear  their  Seeds  on  the  Back  of  their  Leaves,  the 
fame  as  Capillaries. 

EQUISETUM,  Horfe-Tail.  There  are  feveral  Spe¬ 
cies  of  this  Plant,  which  are  found  in  England,  on  the 
Sides  of  Ditches,  or  in  fhady  Woods ;  but  as  they  are 
never  cultivated  in  Gardens,  I  fhall  pafs  them  over  in 
this  Place. 

FRANTHEMUM.  See  Adonis. 

ERICA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  43^.  Fourn.  Inf.  R.  H. 
602.  Fab.  373.  Heath;  in  French ,  Bruyere. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  Flo  wer  hath  a  coloured  permanent  Empalement  of 
4  oval  ereCl  Leaves.  It  hath  one  f 'welling  Petal ,  which  is 
ereCl  and  quadrifd,  and  8  hairy  Stamina ,  which  are  fixed 
to  the  Receptacle ,  and  terminated  by  bifid  Summits.  In  the 
Bottom  is  fituated  the  roundijb  Germen ,  lupporting  a  de¬ 
clining  Style ,  vahich  is  louver  than  the  Stamina ,  crovaned 
by  a  4  cornered  Stigma.  Fhe  Germen  afterward  becomes 
a  round  Capfule ,  having  4  Cells,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Eric  a  antheris  bicornibus  iticlufis,  ccrollis  incequali- 
bus,  campanulatis  mediocribu's  foliis  oppoplis  fagittatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  3<J2.  Heath  with  two  Horns  including  the 
Summits,  Bell-fhaped  unequal  Petals,  and  middling  Ar¬ 
row-pointed  Leaves  placed  oppofite.  This  is  the  Erica 
vulgaris  glabra.  C.  B.  Common  fmooth  Heath. 

2.  Erica  antheris  b'fidis  fimplicibus  exfertis ,  coroliis 
campanulatis  longioribus,  foliis  quinis  linearibus  patentibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  355.  Heath  with  a  fingle  bifid  Summit 
Handing  out,  a  longer  Bell-fhaped  Petal,  and  five  nar¬ 
row  fpreading  Leaves.  This  is  the  Erica  foliis  coridis , 
mulliflora.  J.  B.  Pine-leaved  Heath  with  many  Flowers. 

3.  Erica  antheris  bicornibus  iticlufis,  coroliis  ovatis  ra- 
cetnofis , foliis  ternis  glabris  linearibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  352. 
Heath  with  two  Horns  including  the  Summits,  oval 
branchy  Petals,  and  three  long  narrow  fmooth  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Erica  bumilis,  cortice  cinereo ,  arbuti  flore-. 
C.  B.  P.  486.  Dwarf  Heath  with-  an  Afh  colouredBark, 
and  Strawberry  Tree  Flower. 

4.  Erica  antheris  fimplicibus  inclufis ,  coroliis  ovatis  ir- 
regularibus ,  floribus  ternoracemofts,  foliis  ternis  cilia t is. 
Lcefl.  Epifi.  2.  p.  9.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  354.  Heath  with 
fingle  Summits,  oval  irregular  Petals,  triple  branching 
Flowers,  and  hairy  Leaves  placed  by  Threes. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  wild  upon  barren  uncultivated 
Places,  in  divers  Parts  of  England;  but  notwithfland- 
ing  their  Commonnefs,  yet  they  deferve  a  place  in  fmall 
Quarters  of  humble  flowering  Shrubs,  where,  by  the 
Beauty  and  long  Continuance  of  their  Flowers,  together 
with  their  Diverfity  of  the  Leaves,  they  make  an 
agreeable  Variety. 

Thefe  are  feldom  propagated  in  Gardens,  and  fo  not  # 
to  be  had  from  the  Nurferies,  but  may  be  tal^en  up,, 
with  a  Ball  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  from  the  natural 

Places. 
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Traces  of  their  Growth  in  Autumn,  and  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  into  the  Garden.  The  Soil  where  they  are 
planted  fhould  not  be  dunged,  nor  fhould  you  beftow 
any  other  Culture  on  them,  than  clearing  them  from 
Weeds ;  for  the  lefs  the  Ground  is  dug,  the  better  thefe 
will  thrive  ;  for  they  commonly  ihoot  their  Roots  near 
the  Surface,  which,  in  digging,  are  fubjedt  to  be  hurt, 
whereby  the  Plant  is  often  deilroyed  ;  thefe  may  alfo 
be  propagated  by  Seeds,  but  this  being  a  tedious  Me¬ 
thod,  the  other  is  much  preferable  to  it. 

ERICA  BACCIFERA.  See  Empetrum. 

ERIGERON.  Lin .  Gen.  Plant.  835.  Senecionis.  Sp. 
Dill.  Conyzella.  Dill.  Groundfel. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  compound  radicated  Flower ,  compofed  of  many 
hermaphrodite  Florets,  which  form  the  Difk,  and female  half 
Florets,  which  make  the  Rays ;  thefe  are  contained  in  one  ob¬ 
long  fcaly  Empalement.  The  hermaphrodite  Florets  are  Fun- 
nel-Jbaped,  and  cut  at  Top  into  5  Parts  j  thefe  have  5  hairy 
Stamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits  ;  they  have  a 
fmall  Germen ,  crowned  with  Down,  longer  than  the  Petal. 
On  the  Germen  fits  a  flender  Style  the  Length  of  the  Down, 
crowned  by  2  oblong  Stigmas  ;  the  Germen  becomes  a  f mall 
oblong  Seed,  crowned  with  long  Down.  The  female  half 
Florets,  which  compofe  the  Rays,  have  one  Side  of  their 
Petals  f  retched  out  like  a  Tongue  ;  thefe  have  no  Stamina , 
but  a  fmall  downy  Germen ,  fupporting  a  flender  Style, 
which  is  hairy ,  crowned  by  2  flender  Stigmas.  The  Ger- 
men  becomes  a  Seed  like  the  hermaphrodrite  Florets. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Erigeron  pedunculis  unifloris  lateralibus  f  calycibus 
fquarrofs.  Hort.  Upf.  258.  Groundfel  with  one  Flower 
on  a  Foot  Stalk,  proceeding  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk, 
and  a  rough  Empalement.  This  is  the  Conyza  mas  Thco- 
phrajli,  major  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P.  Male  Fleabane  of 
Theophraftus,  greater  Fleabane  of  Dlofcorides . 

2.  Erigeron  pedunculis  alternis ,  unifloris.  Plort.  Cliff. 
Groundfel  with  alternate  Foot  Stalks  having  one  Flower. 
This  is  the  Conyza  ccerulea  acris.  Blue  acrid  Fleabane. 

3.  Erigeron  foliis  bafl  revolutis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  863. ' 
Groundfel  whofe  Leaves  are  curved  at  their  Bafe.  This 
is  the  Senecio  Bonarienfis  purpurafeens ,  foliis  imis  coronopi. 
Hort.  Elth.  344.  Purplifh  Groundfel  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
with  under  Leaves  like  Hartfhorn  Plantain. 

4.  Erigeron  caule floribufque  paniculatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
407.  Groundfel  with  a  paniculated  Stalk  and  Flowers. 
This  is  the  Virga  aurea  Virginiana  annua.  Zan.  Hfl.  205. 
Annual  Virginia  Golden  Rod. 

5.  Erigeron  caule  fubbfloro ,  calyce  fubhirjuto  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  864.  Grouniel  with  two  Flowers  on  a  Stalk, 
and  hairy  Empalements.  This  is  the  Conyzsa  carulea 
Alpina.  C.  B.  P.  265.  Blue  Alpine  Fleabane. 

The  ill  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  in  Italy  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which 
arife  feveral  upright  Stalks  near  3  Feet  high,  garnifhed 
with  oblong  oval  Leaves  which  are  hairy,  and  fit  clofe  to 
the  Stalk  ;  they  hire  placed  alternate,  and  are  4  Inches 
long,  and  2  broad\n  the  Middle  ;  thefe  in  warm  Wea¬ 
ther  fweat  out  a  clammy  juice.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  tingle  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Salks,  fome  arifing 
.  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  and  others  terminate  it ; 
they  are  yellow,  and  have  an  agreeable  Odour.  They 
flower  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 


This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which,  if  Town  in 
Autumn,  will  more  certainly  fucceed,  than  thofe  fown 
in  Spring.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
thinned  if  too  clofe,  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds  till 
Autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  where  they 
are  to  remain.  They  delight  in  a  dry  Soil,  and  funny 
Expofure.  The  2d  Year  the  Plants  will  flower  and 
perfect  Seeds,  but  the  Roots  will  continue  feveral  Years, 
and  annually  produce  their  Flowers  and  Seeds. 

The  other  4  Sorts  are  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens 
for  Variety,  but  are  feldom  admitted  into  Gardens  for 
Pleafure.  The  5  th  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which 
grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ,  arid  may  be  propagated  by 
Seeds  in  the  lame  Manner  as  the  ftrft  Sort,  but  fhould 
have  a  fhady  Situation,  and  a  moifl  Soil. 

The  others  are  annual  Plants,  which,  if  once  admit¬ 
ted  into  a  Garden,  and  buffered  to  fcatter  their  Seeds,  will 
become  very  troublebome  Weeds  there. 

ER1NUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  689.  Ageratum.  Tourn. 

The  CharaClers  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement,  compofed  of 
5  equal  Leaves,  it  hath  one  Petal  which  is  tubulous,  and 
of  the  ringent  Kind,  cut  into  5  equal  Segments  which  fpread 
open ,  3  funding  upward  form  the  upper  Lip ,  and  2  turn 
downward.  It  hath  4  Stamina  fituated  within  the  Tube, 
2  of  which  are  a  little  longer  than  the  other ,  terminated  by 
fmall  Summits.  In  the  Bottom  of  the  Tube  is  the  oval  Germ 
men,  fupporting  a  fhort  Style ,  crowned  by  a  Head-Jhaped 
Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  an  oval  Capfule,  covered  by 
the  Empalement,  having  2  Cells filed  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Erin  us  floribus  racemofts.  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  630.  Erinus 
with  branching  Flowers.  This  is  the  Ageratum  ferra - 
turn  Alpinum  glabrum,flore  purpurafeente.  Tourn.  Smooth 
fawed  Alpine  Ageratum ,  having  a  purplifh  Flower. 

2.  Erinus  tomentojus,  caulibus procumbent ibus,  floribus 
feffilibus  axillaribus .  Woolly  Erinus  with  trailing  Stalks, 
and  Flowers  bitting  clofe  to  their  Sides.  This  is  the 
Ageratum  Americanum  frocumbens,  gnaphalii  facie ,  flori¬ 
bus  ad foliorum  nodos.  T railing  American  Ageratum  with 
the  Appearance  of  Cudweed,  and  Flowers  growing  at 
the  Knots  of  the  Leaves. 

3.  Erinus  caule  ere  el  0,  foliis  lanceolatis  oppofitis,  flo¬ 
ribus  luxe  Jpieatis  terminalibus.  Erinus  with  an  upright 
Stalk,  Spear-bhaped  Leaves  placed  oppollte,  and  Flow¬ 
ers  growing  in  loofe  Spikes,  terminating  the  Stalks.  This 
is  the  Ageratum  Americanum  ereCium  fpieatum,  fore  pur- 
pur  eo.  Houfl.  Mjf.  U pright  American  Ageratum  with  Spikes 
of  purple  Flowers. 

4.  Erinus  caule  credo  fruticofo,  foliis  ovato-lanceola- 
tis  ferratis,  alternis,  floribus  axillaribus.  Erinus  with  a 
fhrubby  eretl  Stalk,  oval  Spear-fhaped  fawed  Leaves, 
placed  alternate,  and  Flowers  on  the  Sides  of  the  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Ageratum  frtitefcens,  foliis  deniatis  latioribus , 
villofum.  Houfl.  Mff.  Shrubby  hoary  American  Ageratum 
with  broad  indented  Leaves. 

5.  Erinus  caule  ramofo  procumbente,  foliis  ovatis  fer¬ 
ratis  glabr is  oppofitis,  floribus  verticillatis.  Erinus  with  a 
branching  trailing  Stalk,  oval,  fmooth,  fawed  Leaves 
placed  oppofite,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Whorls  round 
the  Stalks.  Ageratum  Americanum  procumbens,  foliis fub- 
rotundis  ferratis  glabr  is.  Houfl.  Mff.  Trailing  American 
Ageratum  with  roundilh,  fmooth,  fawed  Leaves. 

6.  Erinus 
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6.  Erinus  caulibus  procumbentibus,  foliis  ovatis  gla- 
bris,  floribus  ftngulis  alaribus ,  pedunculis  hngioribus.  Eri¬ 
nus  with  trailing  Stalks,  oval  fmooth leaves,  and  fingle 
Flowers  on  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks,  having  longer  Foot 
Stalks.  This  is  the  Ageratum  Americanum ,  procumbent, 
glabrum,  floribus  lutcis,  longis  pediculis  inftdentibus.  Houft. 
MJJ.  Smooth  trailing  American  Ageratum,  with  yellow 
Flowers  fitting  upon  long  Foot  Stalks. 

The  i  ft  Sort  grows  natually  on  the  Alps  and  Helvetian 
Mountains ;  this  is  a  very  low  Plant,  whofe  Leaves  lie 
clofe  to  the  Ground,  growing  in  clofe  Tufts ;  they  are 
about  Half  an  Inch  long,  and  one  Eighth  of  an  Inch 
broad,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  of  a  dark  green  ;  be¬ 
tween  tliefe  arife  the  Flower  Stalk,  which  is  fcarce  2 
Inches  high,  fupporting  a  loofe  Bunch  of  purple  Flowers, 
which  ftand  erefit.  Thefe  appear  in  May,  and  fometimes 
are  fucceeded  by  ripe  Seeds  in  July. 

It  is  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots,  the  beft  Time 
for  this  is  in  Autumn  ;  they  muft  have  a  fhady  Situation, 
and  a  loamy  Soil  without  Dung,  for  in  rich  Earth  thefe 
Plants  are  very  fubjedt  to  rot. 

The  2d  Sort  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfloun, 
from  La  Vera  Cruz- ,  where  he  found  it  growing  natu¬ 
rally  ;  this  fends  out  feveral  trailing  Stalks,  about  6 
Inches  long,  clofely  garnifhed  with  fmall  oval  Leaves, 
placed  on  every  Side  ;  they  are  very  white  and  woolly, 
and  at  the  Joints  juft  above  the  Leaves,  come  out  the 
Flowers,  fitting  very  clofe  to  the  Stalks ;  thefe  are  white, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  round  Capfules,  having  2  Cells, 
filled  with  fmall  Seeds ;  this  Plant  has  great  Refem- 
blance  at  a  diftance  to  the  Sea  Cudweed. 

The  3d  Sort  was  difcovered  in  the  fame  Country  ; 
this  hath  an  upright  Stalk  2  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  toward  the 
Top  of  the  Stalk  is  produced  two  fmaller  Branches 
placed  oppofite,  which  ftand  ere£t  ;  thefe,  and  the 
middle  Stalk,  are  terminated  by  loofe  Spikes  of  purple 
Flowers,  fucceeded  by  oval  Veflels  filled  with  fmall 
Seeds. 

The  4th  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  about  4  Feet 
high,  dividing  into  feveral  fmall  Branches,  which  are 
hairy ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear- finaped 
Leaves  deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges,  placed  alternate, 
and  have  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come 
come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  fometimes  fingle, 
at  other  Times  2. or  3  at  a  Joint,  fitting  pretty  clofe  to 
the  Stalks,  they  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round 
Seed  Veftels,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  5th  Sort  fends  out  many  trailing  fmooth  Stalks, 
which  branch  out  very  much  on  every  Side  ;  they  grow 
about  7  or  8  Inches  long,  and  are  garnifhed  with  fmall 
oval  Leaves  placed  oppofite.  The  Flowers  come  out  in 
Whorls,  fitting  very  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  they  are  white, 
and  make  but  little  Appearance  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
round  Capfules  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  6th  Sort  fends  out  feveral  trailing  Stalks  about 
6  Inches  long,  which  divide  into  many  fmaller  Branches, 
garnifhed  with  fmall  oval  Leaves,  Handing  oppofite. 
The  Flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk, 
of  a  bright  yellow,  and  ftand  on  long  flender  Foot  Stalks, 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Seed  Vefiels  filled  with  fmall 
Seeds.1 

The  4th  Sort  is  a  perennial  fhrubby  fi'ar.t,  which  will 
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continue  feveral  Years,  if  kept  in  a  warm  Stove  ;  but 
the  2d,  3d,  5th,  and  6th  Sorts  are  annual,  decaying 
foon  after  they  have  perfected  their  Seeds. 

Thefe  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot  Bed,  where  fometimes  the  Plants  will  come 
up  in  5  or  6  Weeks ;  and  at  other  Times  the  Seeds  do 
not  vegetate  till  the  following  Spring ;  this  happens 
when  they  have  been  kept  long  after  they  u'ere  ga¬ 
thered.  "  When  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould 
be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth, 
not  too  rich  with  Dung,  and  then  plunged  into  a  hot 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark  ;  when  they  have  taken  new 
Root,  they  fhould  be  treated  as  other  Plants  from  thole 
Countries,  by  admitting  proper  Air  to  them  at  all  Times 
when  the  Weather  is  warm,  and  frequently  refrefhing 
them  with  Water  ;  with  this  Management  tire  annual 
Sorts  will  flower  in  July  and  Augufl ,  and  frequently  ripen 
their  Seeds  in  Autumn,  if  the  Plants  are  brought  for¬ 
ward  early  in  Spring,  otherwife  the  Winter  will  come  on 
before  their  Seeds  ripen. 

The  fhrubby  Kind  muft  be  placed  in  the  Bark  Stove, 
in  Autumn,  and  during  the  Winter  the  Plants  fhould  be 
frequently  refrefhed  with  Water,  but  it  muft  not  be  gi¬ 
ven  them  in  large  Quantities,  nor  too  often  repeated  in 
cold  Weather,  for  Moifture  will  then  deftroy  them  ;  the 
2d  Year  the  Plants  will  flower  and  perfect  Seeds. 
ERIOCEPHALUS.  Hort.Eltb.  no.  Lin.  G.  P.  890. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  radiated  Flower,  compofed  of  female  half  Flo¬ 
rets  which  form  the  Rays,  and  hermaphrodite  Florets , 
which  form  the  Dijk  ;  thefe  are  included  in  one  common 
jcaly  Empalement.  The  hermaphrodite  Flowers  are  Funncl- 
fhaped,  and  cut  into  5  Parts  at  the  Brim,  which  fpread 
open  ;  thefe  have  5  fhort  hairy  Stamina,  terminated  by 
cylindrical  Summits  ;  they  have  a  fmall  naked  Germen , 
fupporting  a  fugle  Style,  crowned  by  a  pointed  Stigma , 
thefe  are  barren.  The  female  Flowers  have  their  Petals 
fir  etched  out  on  one  Side  like  a  Tongue,  and  divided  at  the 
'  End  into  3  fmall  Lobes  ;  thefe  have  no  Stamina,  but  an 
oval  naked  Germen,  with  a  fngle  Style,  crowned  by  an  in- 
flexed  Stigma  ;  thefe  have  one  naked  Seed  fitting  on  the 
naked  plain  Receptacle. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Erioceph ai.us.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  926.  We  have  no 
Englifb  Title  for  it.  This  is  the  Eriocephalus  fempervirens p 
foliis  faficulatis  IS  digitatis.  Hort.  Elth.  132.  Ever¬ 
green  Eriocephalus  with  fingered  Leaves  growing  in 
Bunches. 

This  Plant  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes  from  3 
to  4  Feet  high,  putting  out  many  Side  Branches  the 
whole  Length;  thefe  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  white 
woolly  Leaves,  which  come  out  in  Clutters  ;  fome  of 
thefe  are  taper  and  entire,  others  are  divided  into  3  or  5 
Parts,  which  fpread  open  like  a  Hand  ;  they  have  a 
ftrong  Smell  when  bruifed,  approaching  to  that  of  the 
Lavender  Cotton,  hut  not  quite  fo  rank.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  in  imall  Clufters  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Branches,  (landing  erect,  they  are  tubulous-  The  fe¬ 
male  Florets  which  compofe  the  Rays,  form  a  Hollow, 
in  the  Middle  of  which  the  Hermaphrodite  Flowers  are 
fituated  which  form  the  Difk.  The  Border  is  white, 
with  a  little  reddifh  Call  on  the  Infide,  and  the  Dilk  is 

of 
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of  a  purplifh  Colour.  The  Flowers  appear  in  Autumn., 
lut  do  not  ripen  Seeds  here. 

Th'is  Plant  is  propagaied  by  Cuttings,  which  may  be 
planted  any  Time  from  May,  to  the  Middle  of  Auguf , 
for  if  they  are  planted  later  in  the  Seafon,  there  will  not 
be  Time  for  them  to  get  good  Root  before  Winter  ; 
thefe  Cuttings  fhould  be  planted  in  final  1  Pots  filled  with 
light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed, 
where  they  fhould  be  fhaded  from  the  Sun  till  they  have 
taken  Root  ;  they  mu  ft  be  refrefhed  with  Water  2  or  3 
Times  a  Week,  but  fhould  not  have  too  much  at  each 
Time,  for  much  Moifture  is  very  hurtful  to  them. 
When  the  Cuttings  have  taken  Root,  they  fhould  be 
gradually  inured  to  the  open  Air,  to  prevent  their  Shoots 
from  being  drawn  up  weak;  afterward  they  fhould  be 
removed  into  the  open  Air,  and  placed  in  afheltered  Si¬ 
tuation,  where  they  may  remain  till  Ofleber,  when  they 
muff  be  removed  into  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe,  that  they  may 
Rave  as  much  Sun  as  poftible,  and  enjoy  the  free  Air  in 
mild  Weather,  but  fecured  from  Froft  and  damp  Air, 
cither  of  which  will  foon  deftroy  them.  During  the 
Winter  they  mu  ft  be  fparingly  watered  ;  but,  in  the 
Summer,  when  the  Plants  are  placed  in  the  open  Air, 
they  will  require  to  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water 
in  hot  Weather. 

'Thefe  Plants  retain  their  Leaves  all  the  Year,  fo  add 
to  the  Variety  of  Exoticks  in  the  Winter  Seafon. 

ERUCA.  Town.  lnjl.  R.  FI.  226.  lab.  ill.  Braffica. 
Lin.  Gen.  734.  Rocket ;  in  French,  Roquette. 

T  he  Charadlers  are, 

The  Einpaletnent  is  compofed  of  4  oblong  Leaves,  which 
fand  ere  A,  forming  a  Tube.  The  Flower  hath  4  oblong 
Petals  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs,  which  are  rounded  at 
their  Ends,  where  they  are  broad ,  but  narrow  at  their  Bafe , 
and  are  much  longer  than  the  Empalcment.  It  hath  6  Sta¬ 
mina,  4  of  which  are  a  little  longer  than  the  Empalement ; 
the  other  2  are  foorter ,  terminated  by  acute  Lummits.  It 
hath  an  oblong  taper  Gerrnen ,  fupporting  a  fort  Style , 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  bifd  Stigma.  The  Gerrnen  becomes 
a  taper-cornered  Fod  with  2  Cells,  filed  with  roundijh • 
■Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Eruca  foliis  pinnato-la'ciniatis,  laciniis  exterioribus 
majoribus .  Rocket  with  Wing-fhaped  jagged  Leaves, 
whole  outer  Segments  are  the  largeft.  This  is  the  Eruca 
fativa  fnajor  annua,  fore  albo  Jlriato.  f.  B.  Greater 
Garden  annual  Rocket  with  a  white  ftriped  Flower. 

2.  Eruca  foliis  lanceqlatis,  pinnato-dentatis ,  cattle 
nudo fimplici.  Rocket  with  Spear-fhaped  indented  Leaves, 
and  a  naked  fingle  Stalk.  This  is  the  Eruca  bellidis  folio. 
Mar.  Ilif.  Rocket  with  a  Daify  Leaf. 

3.  Eruca  foliis  pinnatis  glabris,  cattle  ramofo, fioribus 
tertninalibus.  Rocket  with  winged  fmooth  Leaves,  a 
branching  Stalk  terminated  by  f  lowers.  This  is  the 
Eruca  tenui folia  peretrnis,  fore  luteo.  J.  B.  2.  861.  Nar¬ 
row-leaved  perennial  Rocket  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

4.  Eruca  foliis  dent  a  to-pin):aiifdis  hirfuts,  caule 
hifpido,  ftliquis  hevibus.  Rocket  with  indented.  Wing- 
pointed,  hairy  Leaves,  a  rough  Stalk,  and  fmooth  Pods. 
Eruca  fylveftris,  major ,  lutea,  caule  ajpero.  C.  B.  P. 
Greater  wild  Saffron-coloured  Rocket  with  a  roughStalk. 

5.  Eruca  foliis  pinnatis ,  foliolis  lanccolatis  pinna t if  - 
dis.  Prod.  Leyd.  342.  Rocket  with  winged  Leaves, 
whole  Lobes  are  Spear-fhaped,  and  Wing-pointed. 
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Eruca  Tanacet folia.  IF  R.  Par.  Rocket  with  a  Tanfv 
Leaf.  '  1 

6.  Eruca  folii*  finuato-pinnatis,  fefflibus,  caule  ra¬ 
mofo.  Rocket  with  Wing-fhaped  ftnuated  Leaves^  fit¬ 
ting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  which  are  branching.  This  is 
the  Eruca  ficula  Burfcs  pa  for  is  folio.  C.  B.  P.  98.  Sicilian 
Rocket  with  a  Shepherd’s  Purfe  Leaf. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  was  formerly 
much  cultivated  in  Gardens  as  a  Sallad  Herb,  but  at 
prefen t  is  little  known,  being  long  rej-e&ed  on  Account 
of  its  flrong  ungrateful  Smell.  It  ftands  in  the  Lift  of 
medicinal  Plants,  but  at  prefent  is  feldom  ufed,  though 
it  is  reckoned  a  Provocative  and  a  good  Diuretick.  If  it 
is  propagated  for  Sallads,  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in 
Drills,  as  usually  pradtifed  for  other  fmall  Sallad  Herbs ; 
for  it  mull  be  eaten  young,  otherwife  it  will  be  too  flrong 
for  mod  Palates*.  The  Winter  and  Spring  Seafons  are 
the  Times  when  this  Herb  is  ufed,  for  when  it  is  fown  in 
the  Summer,  the  Plants  foon  run  up  to  Seed,  and  are 
then  too  rank.  Where  it  is  cultivated  for  the  Seed,  which 
is  fometimes  ufed  in  Medicine,  they  fhould  be  fown  in 
March,  on  an  open  Spot  of  Ground  ;  and  when  the 
Plants  have  put  out  4  Leaves,  the  Ground  fhould  be 
hoed  to  deftroy  the  Weeds,  and  the  Plants  thinned,  fo 
as  to  leave  them  3  or  4  Inches  afunder  ;  in.  about  5 
Weeks  after,  the  Ground  fhould  be  a  2d  Time  hoed  to 
deftroy  the  Weeds,  which,  if  well  performed,  will  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  growing  to  injure  the  Plants,  till  the 
Seeds  are  ripe  ;  when  the  Plants  fhould  be  drawn  up,  and 
fpread  upon  Cloths  in  the  Sun  for  2  or  3  Days  to ’dry, 
then  the  Seeds  may  be  beaten  out  of  the  Pods,  and  nut 
up  for  Ufe.  . 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy,  where  it  is  often  eaten  as  3  Sallad  Herb  ;  this 
hath  many  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  arifing  from  the  Root 
which  are  4  or  5  Inches  long,  and  one  Inch  broad  in  the 
Middle,  regularly  indented  on  their  Edges,  and  fpread 
on  the  Ground  ;  the  Stalks  are  fingle,  and  rife  about  a 
Foot  high;  they  are  naked,  feldom  having  more  than 
one  Leaf,  which  is  fituated  at  the  Bottom  ;  the.  Flowers 
grow  in  loofe  Bunches  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Pods  2  Inches  long,  having  2  Cells,  filled’ with 
fmall  round  Seeds.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  and  may 
be  propagated  as  the  former. 

The  3d  oort  grows  naturally  about  Pams,  and  tn  many 
Pai  ts  of  Put  ope  ,  the  Leaves  are  narrow,  .and  regularly 
divided  like  a  winged  Leaf ;  the  Stalks  branch  out  up¬ 
ward,  and  are  terminated  by  loofe  Spikes  of  yellow  Flow¬ 
ers.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  annual  Stalk. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  old  Walls  and 
Buildings  in  many  Parts  of  England,  where  it  continues 
flowering  all  the  Summer,  but  is  rarely  admitted  into 
Gardens.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  in  Medicine. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Turin,  from 
whence  I  received  it.  This  hath  fine  divided  Leaves, 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  Tanfey,  but  are  of  a  hoary  green 
Colour;  the  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a 'Half  high,  which 
are  fully  garnifhed  with  Leave?  of  the  fame  Form,  but 
gradually  diminifh  in  their  Size  upward  ;  the  Flowers 
are  produced  in  Cluftersat  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  they 
are  fmall,  and  of, a  pale  yellow  Colour  ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  ftender  taper  Pods  2  Inches  long,  which  con¬ 
tain  2  Rows  of  fmall  round  Seeds. 
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The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain  ;  this 
is  an  annual  Plant,  with  many  oblong  Leaves,  which  are 
fmooth  and  regularly  finuated  on  their  Sides,  in  Form  of 
a  winged  Leaf ;  they  are  5  or  6  Inches  long,  and  one 
Inch  and  a  Half  broad,  of  a  light  green,  having  a  hot 
biting  Tafte;  the  Stalks  rife  about  a  Foot  high,  they 
are  ftrong,  and  divide  into  feveral  Branches ;  thefe  are 
garnifhed  with  a  Tingle  Leaf  at  each  Joint,  fhaped  like 
thofe  below,  but  fmaller.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
loofe  Clutters  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  thefe  are 
white,  and  near  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  Garden  Rocket, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  taper  Pods  3  Inches  long,  contain¬ 
ing  2  Rows  of  round  Seeds. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  fome  Gardens  for  the 
Sake  of  Variety,  therefore  they  are  here  mentioned  ; 
and  thofe  who  are  inclined  to  cultivate  them,  may  do  it 
by  fowing  their  Seeds  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in  an  open 
Situation  ;  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  other  Culture  but  to  thin  them,  and  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds.  They  flower  in  June  and  July,  a nd 
their  Seeds  ripen  in  Augufl. 

ERUCAGO.  See  Bunias. 

ERVUM.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  784.  Tourn.  Bitter  Vetch. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  divided  into  5  equal 
Parts,  which  end  in  acute  Points ;  the  Flower  is  of  the 
Butterfly  Kind,  having  a  large  roundijh  plain  Standard , 
2  obtufe  Wings  half  the  Length  of  the  Standard ,  and  a 
Jhorter  Keel  which  is  pointed.  It  hath  10  Stamina,  9 
joined,  and  one  flanding  feparate ,  terminated  by flngle  Sum¬ 
mits.  It  hath  an  oblong  Germen ,  fupporting  a  rifling  Style, 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  an  ob¬ 
long  taper  Pod. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ervum  germinibus  undato-plicatis.  Hort.  Up.  224. 
Ervum  whofe  Germens  are  waved  and  folded.  This  is 
the  Ervum  verum.  Camer.  Hort.  True  Bitter  Vetch. 

2.  Ervum  Jeminibus  compreffls  convexis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL- 
738.  Ervum  with  compreffed  Seeds  which  are  convex. 
This  is  the  Lens  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  34 6.  Common 
Lentils. 

3.  Ervum  pedunculis  unifloris.  Lin .  Sp.  Plant.  738. 
Ervum  with  one  Flower  on  each  Foot  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Lens  monantbos.  H.  L.  360.  One  flowered  Lentil. 

4.  Ervum  pedunculis  fubbijlori s ,  feminibuF globofis  qua- 
ternis.  Flor.  Suec.  606.  Ervum  with  two  Flowers  on 
each  Foot  Stalk,  and  four  globular  Seeds  in  each  Pod. 
This  is  the  Vicia  fcgetum flmgularibus  ftliquis  glabris.  C. 
B.  P.  345.  Corn  Vetch  with  Tingle  fmooth  Pods. 

5.  Ervum  pedunculis  multi  flor  is,  feminibus  globofls  bi¬ 
nts.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  738.  Ervum  having  many  Flowers  on 
a  Foot  Stalk,  and  two  globular  Seeds  in  each  Pod.  'I  his 
is  the  Vicia  fegetum ,  cum  ftliquis  plurimis  hirfutis.  C.  B. 
P.  345.  Corn  Vetch  having  many  hairy  Pods. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain:  It 
is  an  annual,  and  rifes  with  angular  weak  Stalks  a  Foot 
and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with  one  winged 
Leaf,  compofed  of  14  or  15  Pair  of  Lobes,  very  like 
thofe  of  the  Vetch,  but  narrower  ;  the  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks  on  Foot  Stalks  an  Inch 
long,  each  fuftaining  2  pale  coloured  Flowers,  fucceeded 
by  fhort  Pods  a  little  compreffed,  each  having  3*or  4 
round  Seeds ;  the  Pods  fwell  at  the  Place  where  each 


Seed  is  lodged,  fo  are  called  jointed  Pods.  The  Seed  of 
this  Plant  ground  to  Flour,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  Medi¬ 
cine;  and  the  green  Herb  for  feeding  Cattle  in  fome 
Countries,  but  it  is  not  worth  cultivating  for  that  Pur- 
pofe  in  England. 

The  2d  Sort  is  the  common  Lentil,  which  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  many  Parts  of  England ,  either  as  Fodder  for 
Cattle,  or  for  the  Seeds,  which  are  frequently  ufed  for 
meagre  Soops.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  and  is  one 
of  the  leaft  of  the  Pulfe  Kind,  which  is  cultivated  :  This 
rifes  with  weak  Stalks  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed 
with  winged  Leaves  at  each  Joint,  compofed  of  feveral 
Pair  of  narrow  Lobes,  terminated  by  a  Tendril  or  Ciaf- 
per,  which  faflens  to  any  neighbouring  Plant,  and  is 
thereby  fupported  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  upon  fhort 
Foot  Stalks  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches ;  they  are 
fmall,  of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  3  or  4  ttanding  on  a  Foot 
Stalk;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  flat  Pods,  containing 
2  or  3  Seeds,  which  are  flat,  round,  and  a  little  convex 
in  the  Middle.  The  Flowers  appear  in  May,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  July.  The  Seeds  are  fown  in  March , 
where  the  Land  is  dry,  but  in  moift  Ground,  the  beft 
Time  is  in  April.  The  ufual  Quantity  allowed  to  an 
Acre  of  Land,  is  from  one  Bufhel  and  a  Half  to  two 
Bufhels.  If  thefe  are  fown  in  Drills  as  Peas,  they  will 
fucceed  better  than  when  they  are  fown  in  broad  CaA ; 
The  Drills  fhould  be  a  Foot  and  a  Half  afunder,  to  allow 
Room  for  the  Dutch  Hoe  to  clean  the  Ground  between 
them;  for  if  the  Weeds  are  permitted  to  grow  among 
them,  they  will  get  above  the  Lentils  and  ftarve  them. 
The  Seeds  of  thefe  will  ripen  in  July,  when  the  Plants 
fhould  be  cut  and  dried,  and  afterward  the  Seeds  threlhed 
out  for  Ule. 

The  Seeds  of  Lentils  are  frequently  the  common  Food 
of  the  poorer  Sort  of  People  in  fome  of  the  Iflands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  other  warm  Countries. 

There  is  another  Sort  of  Lentil  which  has  been  culti¬ 
vated  of  late  Years  in  England,  by  the  Title  of  French 
Lentil.  This  is  the  Lens  major  of  Cafpar  Bauhin,  and 
is  undoubtedly  a  different  Species  from  the  common,  be¬ 
ing  twice  the  Size,  both  in  Plant  and  Seed,  and  conflantly 
produces  the  fame  from  Seeds,  though  they  do  not  dif¬ 
fer  much  in  their  Characters,  but  this  is  much  better 
worth  cultivating  than  the  other.  This  Pulfe  is  fre¬ 
quently  called  Tills  in  many  Parts  of  England. 

The  3d  Sort  is  very  like  the  common  Lentil,  but  dif¬ 
fers  from  it,  in  having  but  one  Flower  on  each  Foot 
Stalk,  whereas  the  other  has  3  or  4,  but  in  other  Re- 
fpeCts  is  the  fame,  fo  may  be  cultivated  in  the  fame 
Manner. 

The  4th  and  5th  Sorts  are  fmall  annual  Vetches, 
which  grow  naturally  among  the  Wheat  and  Rye  in 
England,  fo  are  not  admitted  into  Gardens ;  they  are 
only  mentioned  here  as  Weeds,  which  may  be  eafily 
rooted  out  of  the  Fields,  if  they  are  cut  up  when  they 
begin  to  flower,  and  not  permitted  to  ripen  their  Seeds ; 
for  as  they  have  annual  Roots,  lo  if  they  do  not  fcattcr 
their  Seeds,  they  may  be  foon  dettroyed. 

ERVUM  ORIENTALS.  See  Sophora. 

ERYNGIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant .  287.  Tourn.  Infl. 
R.  H.  327.  Tab.  173.  Sea  Holly  or  Eryngo. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  many  fmall  Flowers  fitting  upon  one  common  ci- 
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n\cal  Receptacle,  whofe  Involucrum  is  compofed  cf  federal 
plain  Leaves ;  the  Flowers  have  a  5  leaved  erect  Empale - 
incut ,  coloured  on  the  upper  Fart,  fitting  upon  the  Germcn  ; 
thefe  form  a  roundijh  general  Umbel,  which  is  uniform. 
The  Flowers  have  5  oblong  Petals ,  which  are  turned  inward 
at  Top  and  Bottom,  and  5  ere  ft  hairy  Stamina ,  flanding 
above  the  Floivers,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits  ;  under 
the  Empalement  is  ftuated  a  prickly  German,  fupporting 
two  fender  Styles,  crowned  by  Jingle  Stigmas.  The  Germen 
becomes  an  oval  Fruit  divided  in  2  Parts,  each  having  one 
oblong  taper  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

T.  Eryngium  folds  radicalibus  fubrotundis  plicatis 
fpinofts,  capitulis  pedunculatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  87.  Sea  Holly 
whofe  lower  Leaves  are  folded,  roundifh,  and  prickly, 
and  Flower  Heads  having  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Eryn¬ 
gium  maritinum.  C.  B.  386.  Sea  Holly,  or  Eryngo. 

2.  Eryngium  foliis  radicalibus  pinnatis  tripartitis . 
Hort.  Cliff.  87.  Sea  Holly,  whofe  lower  Leaves  are 
winged  and  tripartite..  This  is  th t  Eryngium  vulgare.  C. 
B.  386.  Common  Eryngo. 

3.  Eryngium  foliis  radicalibus  ovalibus  planis  crena- 
tis,  capitulis  pedunculatis.  Hort.  Clif.  87.  Sea  Holly 
whole  lower  Leaves  are  plain,  oval,  and  crenated,  with 
Flower  Heads  having  Foot  Stalks.  Eryngium  lat folium 
planum.  C.  B.  386.  Broad  leaved  plain  Eryngo 

4.  Eryngium  foliis  radicalibus  digit ato-mult if  dis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  233.  Eryngo  whofe  lower  Leaves  are  fingered, 
and  end  in  many  Points.  This  is  the  Eryngium  monta- 
num  amethyf  inum.  C.  B.  386.  Purple  Violet-coloured 
Mountain  Eryngo. 

5.  Eryngium  foliis  radicalibus  rotundato-mult if dis, 
capitulis  pedunculatis.  Eryngo  whofe  lower  Leaves  are 
roundifh  and  multifid,  and  having  Foot  Stalks  to  the 
Heads  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Eryngium  Alpitium  ame¬ 
thyf  inum,  capitulo  rnajsre  pallcfcente.  Tourn.  Alpine  Eryn¬ 
go  with  a  large  pale  coloured  Head. 

6.  Eryngium  foliis  radicalibus  pinnatis,  ferrato-fpi- 
vofs,  foliolis  trifdis.  Eryngo  whofe  lower  Leaves  are 
winged,  fpiny  and  indented,  and  the  fmaller  ones  trifid. 
This  is  the  Eryngium  Orientalc ,  foliis  trifdis.  T.  Cor. 
Oriental  Eryngo  with  trifid  Leaves. 

7.  Eryngium  foliis  gladiolatis  utrinque  laxi  ferratis, 
denticulis  fubulatis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  American  Sea  Holly 
with  Leaves  like  the  Aloe,  lightly  fawed,  commonly 
called  Rattlefnake  Weed  in  America. 

8.  Eryngium  folu >  radicalibus  oblongis  incifs,  caule 
dichotomo,  capitulis  fejflibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  87.  Eryngo 
with  oblong  lower  Leaves  which  are  cur,  a  Stalk  divided 
by  Pairs,  and  Heads  fitting  clofe.  This  is  the  Eryngium 
planum  minus.  C.  B.  P.  Lefier  plain  Eryngo. 

9.  Eryngium  foliis  radicalibus  cordatis  oblongis,  cau- 
Jinis  pinnatifidis ,  capitulo  fubcylindrico.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 

*Eryngo  with  oblong  Heart-fhaped  lower  Leaves,  thofe 
upon  the  Stalks  Wing-pointed,  and  cylindrical  Heads. 
Eryngium  Alpinum  cecruleum,  capitulis  dipfaci.  C.  B.  P. 
Blue  Alpine  Eryngo,  with  Heads  like  the  Teafel. 

1 0.  Er yngium  foliis  gladiatis  Jerrato-fpinofs,  forali- 
lus  mult  if dis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  232.  Eryngo  with  Sword- 
fhaped  Leaves  having  fpiny  Saws,  the  upper  Leaves  end¬ 
ing  in  many  Points.  Eryngium  foliis  anguf  is ferratis  foe- 
t;dum.  Sloan.  Cat.  127.  Stinking  Eryngo  having  nar¬ 
row  fawed  Leaves,  commonly  called  Feverweed. 


The  firil  of  thefe  Species  grows  in  great  Plenty  on  the 
fandy  and  gravelly  Shores  in  divers  Parts  of  England,  the 
Roots  of  which  are  candied,  and  fent  to  London  for  me¬ 
dicinal  Ufe,  and  is  the  true  Eryngo.  This  hath  creeping 
Roots,  which  run  deep  into  the  Ground  ;  the  Leaves 
are  roundifh,  ftifF,  and  of  a  grey  Colour,  fet  with  fharp 
Spines  on  the  Edges.  The  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  high,  and 
divide  upward  into  two  or  three  ;  they  are  fmooth,  and 
garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with  Leaves  of  the  fame  Form  as 
the  lower,  but  fmaller,  and  embrace  the  Stalks  with 
their  Bafe ;  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  come  out  the 
Flowers  in  roundifh  prickly  Heads ;  under  each  is  fituated 
a  Range  of  narrow,  fliff,  prickly  Leaves,  fpreading  like 
the  Rays  of  a  Star  ;  the  Flowers  are  of  a  whitilh  blue 
Colour.  They  appear  in  July,  and  the  Stalks  decay  in 
Autumn. 

This  Sort  will  grow  in  a  Garden,  if  planted  in  a  gra¬ 
velly  Soil,  and  produce  their  Flowers  annually  ;  but  the 
Roots  will  not  be  near  fo  large  or  flefhy,-  as  thofe  which 
grow  on  the  Sea  Shore,  where  they  are  flowed  with  Salt 
Water.  The  beft  Time  to  tranfplant  the  Roots,  is  in 
Autumn,  when  their  Leaves  decay  ;  the  young  Roots 
are  much  better  to  remove  than  the  old,  becaufe  they  are 
furnifhed  with  Fibres,  fo  will  readily  take  Root :  When 
thefe  are  fixed  in  the  Ground,  they  fhould  remain  un¬ 
removed  ;  and  if  they  are  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  it  is 
all  the  Culture  they  require. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  a  very  troublefome  Weed  ;  for  the  Roots 
run  deep  in  the  Ground,  fo  are  not  eafily  dertroyed  by 
the  Plough  ;  and  they  fpread  and  multiply  greatly,  to 
the  Prejudice  of  whatever  is  fown  or  planted  on  the  Land, 
therefore  it  is  not  admitted  into  Gardens. 

The  3d  Sort  makes  a  very  pretty  Appearance  when  in 
flower,  efpecially  that  with  the  blue  Stalks  and  Flowers, 
for  there  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white  Flowers  and 
Stalks;  as  this  doth  not  fpread  at  the  Root,  hut  keeps 
within  Bounds,  fo  a  few  of  the  Plants  fhould  be  allowed 
a  Place  in  the  Pleafure  Garden.  This  is  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which,  if  fown  in  Autumn,  will  more  certainly 
fucceed,  than  when  fown  in  Spring,  for  the  latter  com¬ 
monly  remains  in  the  Ground  a  Year  before  they  vege¬ 
tate  ;  and  if  the  Seeds  are  fown  where  the  Plants  are  to. 
remain,  they  will  flower  ftronger  than  thofe  which  are 
tranfplanted  ;  for  as  they  have  long  downright  Roots,  fo 
thefe  are  commonly  broken  in  removing,,  which  greatly 
weakens  the  Plants.  The  Culture  they  require  is  to  thin, 
them  where  too  near,  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds, 
and  dig  the  Ground  about  them  every  Spring  before 
they  fhoot. 

The  Stalks  will  rife  from  2  to  3  Feet  high,  the  lower 
Leaves  are  oval  and  plain  ;  thofe  of  the  white  Sort,  are 
of  a  lighter  green  than  thofe  of  the  blue  ;  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Stalks  of  the  white  are  of  that  Colour,  thofe  of 
the  blue  are  of  the  Colour  qf  Amethyft ;  the  Stalks  di¬ 
vide  upward,  where  they  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  di¬ 
vided  into  many  Points  ending  with  Spines  ;  the  Flowers 
are  produced  in  oval  Pleads  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,. 
Landing  on  feparate  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come 
out  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Mountains  of 
Syria,  and  alfo  upon  the  Apennines.  The  lower  Leaves 
are  divided  like  the  Fingers  of  a  Eland,  into  5  or  6  Seg¬ 
ments. 
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merits,  which  are  very  much  cut  at  their  Extremities 
into  many  Parts  which  have  fmall  Spines ;  the  Stalk 
rifes  about  2  Feet  high,  which  is  garniflied  with  fmaller 
and  more  divided  Leaves ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk, 
and  alfo  the  Heads  of  Flowers,  are  of  the  fineft  Amethyft 
Colour,  fo  make  a  very  fine  Appearance.  This  Sort 
flowers  in  July ,  and  when  the  Autumn  proves  dry,  their 
Seeds  will  ripen  in  September ,  but  in  wet  Seafons  the  Seeds 
never  ripen  in  England.  This  is  propagated  by  Seeds, 
as  the  former  Sort. 

The  5th  Sort  has  been  fuppofed  by  many,  to  be  only 
a  Variety  of  the  4th  ;  but  I  have  propagated  it  by  Seeds 
more  than  20  Years,  without  finding  the  leaft  Altera¬ 
tion,  fo  make  no  Doubt  of  its  being  a  diftindt  Species. 
The  lower  Leaves  of  this  are  very  much  divided,  and 
the  Extremity  of  the  Segments  form  an  Oval  or  Circle; 
thefe  are  divided  into  many  fine  Parts,  which  end  in 
Spines;  they  are  of  a  whitifh  grey  in  the  Middle,  and 
green  on  the  Borders.  The  Stalks  rife  about  2  Feet 
high,  garnifhed  at  the  Joints  with  fmaller  Leaves  which 
are  finely  cut ;  the  Flowers  terminate  the  Stalk,  they 
are  of  a  light  blue  Colour,  and  grow  in  larger  Pleads 
than  either  of  the  former  Sorts,  ft  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  grows  na¬ 
turally  on  the  Alps’,  it  is  perennial,  and  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds  as  the  former. 

The  6th  Sort  was  difcpvered  by  Dr.  'Toumefort  in  the 
Levant,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Paris.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  the  lower 
Leaves  are  regularly  divided  into  7  or  9  Parts  to  the 
Mid-rib,  as  the  other  winged  Leaves  ;  thefe  Segments 
are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  which  end  in  fharp  Thorns. 
The  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  fending  out  Side 
Branches  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fliff  Leaves,  divided 
into  narrower  Segments  than  the  lower,  and  terminated 
by  3  Points.  The  Floweis  terminate  the  Stalks,  fitting 
clofe  among  the  Leaves,  and  are  of  a  fine  blue,  as  are 
alfo  the  Leaves  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks,  fo  they 
make  a  pretty  Appearance.  This  flowers  in  July,  but 
feldom  ripens  Seeds  in  England.  It  is  propagated  as  the 
3  former  Sorts,  and  the  Plants  require  the  fame  Treat¬ 
ment. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Carolina, 
where  it  is  titled  Rattlefnake  Weed,  from  its  Virtues  of 
curing  the  Bite  of  that  venomous  Reptile.  This  hath  a 
perennial  Root,  from  which  arile  feveral  long  Leaves, 
fawed  on  their  Edges  ;  thefe  Leaves  are  difpofed  round 
the  Root,  after  the  fame  Form  of  the  Aloe  or  Yucca; 
they  are  of  a  grey  Colour,  near  a  Foot  long,  and  one 
Inch  and  a  Half  broad,  fliff,  and  end  in  Spines.  The 
Stalk  is  flrong,  grows  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  dividing 
upward  into  feveral  Foot  Stalks,  each  being  terminated 
by  an  oval  Head -of  Flowers,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
former  Sorts;  they  are  white,  with  a  little  Call  of  pale 
blue.  This  Sort  flowers  in  July ,  but  unlefs  the  Seafon 
is  very  warm,  the  Seeds  do  not  ripen  here. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which,  if  fown  in 
Pots  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  the  Plants 
will  come  up  much  fooner  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in 
the  full  Ground,  and  will  be  much  flrongfcr  before  the 
Winter.  When  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  lhould 
be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  light  Earth  ; 
and  if  they  are  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  it  will 


forward  their  taking  Root ;  then  they  muff  be  gradually 
inured  to  bear  the  open  Air,  into  which  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  toward  the  latter  End  of  May,  and  placed  among 
other  hardy  exoticks.  When  the  Plants  have  filled  thefe 
Pots  with  their  R.oots,  fome  of  them  may  be  fhaken  out, 
and  planted  in  a  warm  Border  ;  the  others  may  be  put 
into  larger  Pots,  and  in  Autumn  placed  under  a  common 
Frame,  where  they  maybe  expofed  to  the  free  Air  in 
mild  Weather,  but  fheltered  from  fevere  Frofl :  The 
following  Spring  thefe  may  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots, 
and  planted  in  a  warm  Situation,  where  they  will  endure 
the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  very  well  ;  and  if  in 
fevere  Frofl:  they  are  covered  with  Straw,  Peas  Plaulm, 
or  any  fuch  light  Covering,  it  will  fecure  them  from 
Injury. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
This  puts  out  oblong  plain  Leaves  from  the  Root,  which 
are  cut  on  their  Edges  ;  the  Stalks  rife  about  a  Foot 
high,  and  branch  out  into  many  Divifions,  which  are 
regular  by  Pairs,  and  at  each  of  thefe  Divifions  is  fitu- 
ateda  fmall  Head  of  Flowers,  fitting  very  clofe  between 
the  Branches.  Thefe  have  no  great  Beauty,  fo  are  fcl- 
dom  cultivated  in  Gardens,  except  for  Variety. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains  of 
Helvetia  and  Italy.  The  Root  is  perennial,  the  lower 
Leaves  are  oblong,  Heart-lhaped,  and  plain  ;  the  Stalks 
rife  from  2  to  3  Feet  high,  branching  out  on  the  Side 
upward;  thefe  are  garniflied  with  fliff  Leaves,  deeply 
divided,  ending  in  many  Points  with  fliarp  Spines ;  the 
Flowers  terminate  the  Stalks,  they  are  colledted  into  co¬ 
nical  Heads,  and  are  of  a  light  blue  Colour,  as  are  alfo 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks.  This  flowers  in  July,  and 
the  Seeds  are  ripe  in  September  ;  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds 
as  the  other  Sorts. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Wejl-Ind'tes , 
where  it  is  much  ufed  in  Medicine,  in  the  Cure  of  Fe¬ 
vers,  from  whence  it  hath  the  Appellation  of  Feverweed 
in  thofe  Countries.  The  Roots  are  compofed  of  many 
fmall  Fibres,  which  fpread  near  the  Surface  ;  the  lower 
Leaves  are  6  or  7  Inches  long  ;  they  are  narrow  at  their 
Bafe,  and  enlarge  upward  to  an  Inch  in  Breadth  near 
the  Top,  where  they  are  rounded  off  on  one  Side  like  a 
Scymeter  ;  they  are  finely  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  are 
of  a  light  green  Colour ;  the  Stalk,  rifes  .  about  a  Foot 
high,  and  fpreads  out  into  many  Branches ;  they  are 
garniflied  with  fmall  Leaves,  which  end  in  many  Points ; 
the  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Heads  which  fit  clofe 
to  the  Stalks,  coming  out  at  every  Divifion  of  the  Stalks, 
and  at  the  End  of  the  Branches;  thefe  are  of  a  dull  white 
Colour,  fo  make  little  Appearance.  They  appear  in 
June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

As  this  Plant  is  a  Native  of  hot  Countries,  it  will  not 
thrive  in  England,  but  in  a  warm  Stove.  It  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  which  mufl  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  ;  and 
when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each 
planted  in  a  fmall  Pot,  plunged  into  the  Bark  Bed',  and 
treated  like  other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Country  ; 
the  2d  Year  they  will  produce  Flowers  and  Seeds,  foon 
after  which  they' commonly  decay. 

ERYSIMUM.  I.in.  Gen.  Plant,  'jig.  T our  n.  Injl.. 
Hedge  Muftard;  in  French,  Velar,  or  Tortelie. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Emp  a  lament  is  compofed  of  4  oblong,  oval,  coloured 

K  k  k  2  Leaves  ; 
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V:  •  .  the  Flower  hath  4  Petals,  placed  in  Form  of  a 
a.  v  arc  .oblong,  plain,  and  obtufe ;  it  hath  2  nec- 
>  s  G  lands,  fit  noted  between  the  Stamina.  It  hath  6 
4  of  which  are  the  Length  of  the  Empalement, 
>h  cr  2  are  a  little  fjorter  ;  they  are  terminated  by  fuigle 
■a  .-■■its.  It  hatha  very-  narrow  4  cornered  Germen  as 
as  the  Stamina,  vuith  a  Jhort  Style  crowned  by  a  fmall 
;  emanent  Stigma ;  the  Germen  becomes  a  long  narrow  4 
rnered  Pod  with  2  Cells,  filled  with  fmall  round  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Erysimum  ftliquis fpic<e  adpreffis.  Hort.  Cliff.  337. 
Hedge  Muflard,  whofe  Pods  are  prefled  clofe  to  the 
Spikes.  This  is  the  Eryfimum  vulgar e.  C.  B.  P.  100. 
Common  Hedge  Muflard. 

2.  Erysimum  foliis  lyratis  extimo  fubrotundo.  Flor. 
Suec.  557.  Hedge  Muflard  with  Harp-fhaped  Leaves, 
tire  outer  Segment  being  roundifh.  This  is  the  Sijym- 
brium  emcee  folio  glabro  fiore.  Tourn.  Infi.  22 6.  Winter 
Crefs  with  a  Rocket  Leaf  and  yellow  Flower. 

3.  Erysimum  foliis  radicalibus  lyratis,  caulinis  pin- 
nato-finuatis,  fioribus  laxe  fpicatis.  Hedge  Muflard  with 
lower  Leaves  fhaped  like  a  Harp,  thofe  on  the  Stalks  fi- 
nuated  and  winged,  and  Flowers  growing  in  loofe  Spikes. 
This  is  the  Sifymbrium  erucee  folio  glabro  minus  pra- 
cocius.  Tourn.  Infi.  22 6.  Smaller  early  Winter  Crefs  with 
a  fmooth  Rocket  Leaf. 

4.  Erysimum  foliis  radicalibus  ovatis  integerrimis,  pe- 
tiolis  decurrcntibus ,  caulinis  oblongis  dentatis  feffilibus. 
Hedge  Muflard  with  lower  Leaves  oval  and  entire,  a 
v/irged  Foot  Stalk,  and  the  Leaves  upon  the  Stalks  ob¬ 
long,  indented,  and  fitting  clofe.  This  is  the  Sifym¬ 
brium  Orientale  barb  are  re  facie,  planiaginis  folio.  Tourn. 
Cor.  16.  Oriental  Sifymbrium  with  the  Appearance  of 
Water  Crefs,  and  Plantain  Leaf. 

5.  Erysimum  foliis  inferioribus  pinnatofinuatis,  fiu- 
perioribus  oblongis  dentatis,  fioribus  folitariis  ■  alaribus. 
Hedge  Muflard  whofe  lower  Leaves  are  winged  and  finu- 
ated,  the  upper  oblong  and  indented,  and  Angle  Flowers 
proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks.  This  is  the 
Sifymbrium  minus  erucce  folio  glabro  nigro ,  craffo  lucido. 
Bcerh.  Ltd.  alt.  2.  16.  Smaller  Winter  Cref6,  with  a 
fmooth,  dark,  thick,  fhining  Rocket  Leaf. 

6.  Erysimum/o//7j  cordatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  338.  Hedge 
Muflard  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Flefi- 
peris  allium  redolens.  Mor.  Hifi.  2.  252.  Dames  Violet, 
fmelling  like  Garlick,  commonly  called  Alliaria,  Sauce 
alone,  or  Jack  by  the  Hedge. 

7.  Erysimum  foliis  integris  lanceolatis.  Flor.  Lapp. 
263.  Fledge  Muflard  with  entire  Spear-fhaped  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Leucoium  hefperidis  folio.  Tourn.  Infi.  22 1. 
Gilliflower  with  a  Dames  Violet  Leaf. 

The  ifl  Sort  is  ufed  in  Medicine;  this  grows  natu¬ 
rally  on  the  Side  of  Foot  Paths,  and  upon  old  Walls  in 
moil  Parts  of  England,  fo  is  never  cultivated  in  Gardens, 
where,  if  it  was  once  admitted,  it  would  foon  become  a 
troublefome  Weed. 

The  2d  and  3d  Sorts  alfo  grow  naturally  on  the  Banks 
in  mod  Parts  ot  England ;  thefe  were  formerly  eaten  in 
Winter  Sallads,  before  the  Englifh  Gardens  were  fur- 
nifhed  with  better  Plants ;  fince  when  they  have  been 
rejeded,  for  they  have  a  rank  Smell,  and  are  difagree- 
able  to  the  Palate. 
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The  4th  and  5th  Sorts  are  not  Natives  of  this  Coun¬ 
try,  but  fince  they  have  been  introduced  into  feme  Eng- 
tijh  Gardens,  they  have  propagated  by  their  fcattered 
Seeds  in  fo  plentiful  a  Manner,  as  to  become  trouble- 
fome  Weeds.  Thefe  have  a  Refemblance  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Winter  Crefs,  but  the  lower  Leaves  of  the  4th  Sort 
are  entire,  and  of  an  oblong  Form  ;  the  upper  Leaves 
are  oblong  and  indented,  in  which  this  differs. 

The  5th  Sort  hath  thicker  Leaves,  which  are  of  a 
dark  lucid  green  Colour,  and  the  Flowers  come  out  Angle 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  the  whole  Length.  Thefe 
Differences  are  lafting,  and  do  not  alter. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Sides  of  Banks 
in  many  Parts  of  England,  fo  is  not  fuffered  to  have  a 
Place  in  Gardens.  This  was  formerly  eaten  as  a  Sallad 
Herb  by  the  poorer  Sort  of  People,  who  gave  it  the  Title 
of  Sauce  alone.  This  hath  a  rank  Smell  and  Tafle  of 
Garlick,  and  is  very  biting  and  hot  on  the  Palate ;  it  is 
frequently  preferibed  in  Medicine. 

The  7th  Sort  is  fometimes  found  growing  naturally 
on  old  Walls  in  fome  Parts  of  England,  particularly  at 
Cambridge  and  Ely,  at  both  which  Places  I  have  ob- 
ferved  it.  This  hath  pretty  long  hairy  foft  Leaves  at  the 
Root ;  the  Stalks  rife  near  a  Foot  high,  their  upper  Part 
being  garnifhed  with  fmall  greenifh  white  Flowers  in 
loofe  Spikes ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long  comprefled 
Pods,  which  hang  downward.  It  flowers  in  May,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  July  and  Augufi  ;  the  Roots  will  abide 
feyeral  Years  in  a  dry  lean  Soil,  or  if  they  grow  on  a 
Wall,  for  in  rich  Land  they  foon  decay. 

The  other  Sorts*are  fometimes  kept  in  Botanick  Gar¬ 
dens  for  Variety  ;  they  are  biennial  Plants,  which  perifh 
after  they  have  perfedted  Seeds.  Thefe  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  fowing  their  Seeds  in  Autumn,  in  the  Places 
where  they  are  to  remain,  and  require  no  other  Culture 
but  to  thin  them,  and  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds. 

ERYTHRINA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  762.  Corallodetidron. 
Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  661.  Tab.  446.  Coral  Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

T he  Flower  hath  a  tubulous  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
which  is  entire  and  indented  at  the  Brim.  The  Flower  is  of 
the  Butterfly  Kind,  compofed  of  5  Petals  ;  the  Standard  is 
Spear-fhaped,  and  defiexed  on  the  Styles ;  it  is  very  long , 
and  rtfes  upward ;  the  2  Wings  are  ficarce  longer  than  the 
Empalement ,  and  are  oval ;  the  Keel  is  compofed  of  2  Petals 
which  are  no  longer  than  the  Wings,  and  are  indented  at 
the  Top',  it  hath  10  Stamina  which  are  joined  below ,  a 
little  curved,  about  half  as  long  as  the  Standard,  and  are 
unequal  in  their  Length,  terminated  by  Arrow-pointed 
Summits',  it  hath  an  Awl-fhaped  Germen  with  a  Foot 
Stalk,  narrowed  at  the  Style,  which  is  the  Length  of  the 
Stamina,  terminated  by  a  ftngle  Stigma.  The  Germen  be¬ 
comes  a  long  fwelling  Pod  ending  in  an  acute  Point ,  having 
one  Cell,  filled  with  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Erythrin  a  foliis  ternatis,  caule  fimpliciffimo  iner - 
mi.  Hort.  Cliff.  Erythrina  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  and  a 
Angle  fmooth  Stalk.  This  is  the  Corallodendron  humile3t 
fpied  flor  urn  longiffimd,  radice  craffiffima.  Catefh.  Low 
Coral  Tree  with  a  very  long  Spike  of  Flowers  and  thick. 
Root,  commonly  called  the  Carolina  Coral  Tree-  , 

2.  Erythrin  a  iner  mis,  foliis  ternatis,  caule  arbor  eo.. 

Smooth. 
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Smooth  Erythrina  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  and  a  Tree  like 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Coral  arbor  Americana.  Hart.  Amjl . 
I.  p.  21 1.  Smooth  American  Coral  Tree. 

3.  EryTHRIN h  foliis  ternatis,  caule  arboreo  aculeato. 
Hart.  Cliff.  354.  Erythrina  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  and  a 
Tree- like  prickly  Stalk.  Corallodendron  tripbyllum  Ame¬ 
ricanum,  fpinofum,fiorc  ruberrimo.  Tourn.  Prickly  three 
leaved  American  Coral  Tree,  with  a  very  red  Flower. 

4.  Erythrina foliis  tcrnatis  hajlatis,  caule  f rut icofo 
aculeato.  Erythrina  with  trifoliate  Leaves  which  are 
Spear-pointed,  and  a  prickly  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Corallodendron  tripbyllon  Americanum ,  minus  fpinis  & 
feminibus  nigricantibus .  Tourn.  Injl.  Smaller  three  leaved 
American  Coral  Tree,  with  blacker  Spines  and  Seeds. 

5.  Erythrina  foliis  ternatis  acutis,  caule  arboreo 
aculeato ,  floribus  Jpicatis  longiffimis.  Erythrina  with  tri¬ 
foliate  acute-pointed  Leaves,  a  prickly  Tree-like  Stalk, 
and  very  long  Spikes  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Coralloden¬ 
dron  tripbyllon  Americanum,  foliis  mucronatis ,  feminibus 
coccineis,  Houf.  Mff  Three  leaved  American  Coral  Tree 
with  acute  pointed  Leaves  and  fcarlet  Seeds. 

6.  Erythrina  foliis  ternatis  acutis,  caule fruticofo 
inermi,  corollis  longioribus  claufts.  Erythrina  with  acute 
trifoliate  Leaves,  a  fhrubby  unarmed  Stalk,  and  longer 
Flowers  which  are  clofed.  Coral  arbor  non  fpinofa,  fore 
lengiore  &  magis  claufo.  Sloan.  Cat.  Coral  Tree  without 
Spines,  and  having  a  longer  clofer  Flower. 

The  ift  Sort  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina,  from 
whence  Mr.  Catefby  fent  the  Seeds  in  the  Year  1724, 
and  many  of  the  Plants  were  then  raifed  in  feveral  cu¬ 
rious  Gardens.  This  hath  a  very  large  woody  Root, 
which  feldom  rifes  more  than  a  Foot  high,  from  which 
comes  out  freflh  Shoots  every  Spring ;  thefe  grow  about 
two  Feet  high,  their  lower  Part  being  garnifhed  with 
trifoliate  Leaves  of  a  deep  green  Colour,  and  fhaped 
like  the  Point  or  an  Arrow  ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks 
are  terminated  by  a  long  Spike  of  fcarlet  Flowers,  com- 
pofed  of  5  Petals,  the  upper  Petal  being  much  longer 
than  the  other,  fo  that  at  a  fmall  Diftance  the  Flowers 
appear  to  have  but  one  Petal.  After  the  Flowers  are 
part,  the  Germen  turns  to  a  taper  Pod,  5  or  6 
Inches  long,  fwelling  in  every  Part  where  the  Seeds 
are  lodged,  opening  in  one  Cell,  containing  5  or  6  Kid- 
ney-lhaped  fcarlet  Seeds.  Thefe  Plants  flower  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  they  never  produce  Seeds  here. 

The  2d  Sort  hath  a  thick  woody  Stem,  which  rifes 
about  10  cr  12  Feet  high  in  this  Country,  but  in  its  na¬ 
tive  Country  grows  to  twice  that  Height  fending  out 
many  ftrong  irregular  Branches,  covered  with  a  brown 
Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves  (landing  on 
long  Foot  Stalks,  the  middle  Lobe  which  terminates 
the  Leaf,  being  much  larger  than  the  other  two  ;  they 
are  all  Heart-fhaped,  fmooth,  and  of  a  deep  green  Co¬ 
lour  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  at  the  End  ot  the  Branches, 
in  ihort  thick  clofe  Spikes ;  they  are  of  a  deep  fcarlet 
Colour,  and  make  a  fine  Appearance.  Thefe  common¬ 
ly  are  in  Beauty  in  May  and  June,  but  are  not  fucceed- 
ed  by  Pods  here;  in  America,  where  the  Trees  grow 
naturally,  they  have  thick  fwelling  crooked  Pods,  which 
contain  large  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds,  of  a  reddifh  purple 
Colour.*  The  Leaves  of  this  Tree  decay  in  the  Spring 
and  fall  off,  fo  that  in  Summer  they  appear  to  have  no 
Life,  but  in  Autumn  it  puts  out  new  Leaves,  which 


continue  green  all  the  Winter.  The  Flowers  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  till  the  Leaves  drop,  fo  that  the  Branches  are  often 
naked  when  the  Flowers  are  out. 

The  3d  Sort  chiefly  differs  from  the  2d,  in  having  its 
Trunk,  Branches,  and  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves, 
armed  with  fhort  crooked  Spines,  the  Leaves  and  Flow¬ 
ers  being  very  like  thofe  of  the  fecond  Sort. 

The  4th  Sort  hath  fhrubby  Stalks,  which  divide  into 
Branches,  and  never  rife  above  8  or  9  Feet  high  ;  thefe 
are  armed  in  every  Part  with  ftrong  crooked  black 
Spines,  the  Leaves  are  ("mailer  than  thofe  of  the  two 
laft  Sorts,  and  have  a  nearer  Refemblance  to  thofe  of 
the  firft ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  are  armed 
with  the  fame  Sort  of  Spines,  and  the  Mid-rib  of  the 
Leaves  have  aHo  feme  which  are  fmaller  and  not  fo 
black;  the  Flowers  are  of  a  paler  fcarlet,  and  grow  in 
loofer  Spikes.  The  Seeds  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the 
fecond  Sort,  but  are  of  a  dark  purple  Colour. 

The  Seeds  of  the  5th  Sort  were  firft  fent  me  from  La 
Vera  Cruz,  where  the  Plants  grow  naturally;  and  fi nee 
I  have  received  Seeds  of  the  fame  Sort  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  fo  that  it  is  a  Native  of  both  Countries.  'The 
Seeds  of  this  are  not  half  fo  large  as  thofe  of  ,the  2d 
or  3d  Sorts,  and  are  of  a  bright  fcarlet  Colour  ;  the 
Leaves  are  alfo  much  fmaller,  and  have  long  acute 
Points  ;  the  Branches  are  very  clofely  armed  with 
crooked  greenifh  Spines,  as  are  alfo  the  Ribs  and  Foot 
Stalks  of  the  Leaves.  The  Flowers  grow  in  v^ry  long 
clofe  Spikes,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  fcarlet  Colour. 

I  have  raifed  a  Variety  of  this  with  paler  Flowers 
and  Seeds,  and  the  Plants  were  lefs  thorny  ;  but  I  doubt 
of  its  being  a  diftindt  Species. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  in  Jamaica,  and  fome  of  the 
other  Iflands  in  America,  from  whence  I  received  the 
Seeds.  The  Pods  are  longer,  and  not  more  than  half  fo 
thick  as  thofe  of  the  2d  Sort;  the  Seeds  are  of  a  bright 
fcarlet  Colour,  they  are  longer  and  flenderer  than  thofe 
of  the  other  Sorts  ;  the  Leaves  are  fmall  and  acute  point¬ 
ed,  and  the  Stalks  fmooth  and  without  Spines  ;  this  doth 
not  grow  very  large,  but  (hoots  out  into  Branches  at 
a  little  Diflance  from  the  Ground,  which  grow  eredf, 
fo  form  a  bufhy  Shrub.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches  in  fhort  Spikes ;  the  Standard  of 
the  Flower  is  long,  and  the  Sides  turn  down  over  the 
Wings,  which  are  alfo  longer  than  thofe  of  the  other 
Species,  and  the  whole  Flower  is  more  clofed. 

I  have  alfo  received  Specimens  of  a  Variety  of  the 
3d  Sort  from  the  Ifland  of  Barbuda,  with  very  (hort 
Flowers  and  Pods ;  they  came  by  the  Title  of  Bean 
Tree,  which  is  the  common  Appellation  given  to  thefe 
Trees  in  America  \  but  the  Flowers  were  feparated  from, 
the  Stalks,  fo  I  can  give  no  Account  whether  they  grow 
in  long  or  fhort  Spikes ;  but  the  Stamina  of  thefe  are 
much  longer  than  the  Petals,  in  which  it  differs  from 
all  the  other  ;  the  Pods  are  very  fhort,  crooked,  and 
rather  thicker  than  thofe  of  the  3d  Sort ;  the  Leaves- 
have  the  fame  Appearance,  and  are  armed  with  Spines,, 
as  are  alfo  the  Stalks  and  Branches,  but  the  Plants  have 
not  as  yet  produced  Flowers  here. 

Two  Years  ago  I  received  a  few  very  fmall  Seeds  of 
a  Coral  Tree  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  which  were 
a  bright  fcarlet  Colour  ;  the  Plants  have  no  Spines,  the 
Leaves  are  much  larger  than  the.  other  Sorts,  their 
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Stems  are  ftrong,  and  have  the  Appearance  of  growing 
to  large  Trees ;  but  as  they  are  young,  fo  there  is  no 
determining  how  they  may  differ  from  the  other  Species. 

There  are  two  other  Sorts  of  Coral  Tree  mentioned 
by  Sir  Flans  Sloane ,  in  his  Hiflory  of  Jamaica  :  One  of 
which  is  by  its  Characters  a  • Sophora,  under  which  Ge¬ 
nus  we  fhall  place  it ;  and  the  other  will  be  put  under 
Robinia ,  to  which  Genus  it  properly  belongs. 

Thefe  Plants  when  they  produce  their  Flowers,  are 
fome  of  the  greateft  Ornaments  to  the  Stoves  we  yet 
know,  for  they  are  produced  in  large  Spikes,  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  fcarlet,  and  make  a  fine  Appearance  ;  but  they 
fcldom  flower  here,  or  in  any  of  the  Northern  Parts  of 
Europe ;  yet  in  the  Countries  where  they  naturally  grow, 
they  produce  Flowers  in  great  Plenty  every  Year,  fo 
that  it  is  very  common  there  to  fee  moft  of  their 
Branches  terminated  by  large  Spikes  of  Flowers,  when 
they  have  no  Leaves  on  them  ;  and  the  firft  Sort, 
which  grows  in  Carolina ,  is  equally  produStive  oi  Flow¬ 
ers  there,  though  here  they  do  not  flower  oftener  than 
once  in  6  or  7  Years,  and  the  other  Sorts  not  fo  fre¬ 
quent.  I  have  tried  by  various  Methods  to  get  them  to 
flower,  fome  I  have  treated  hardily,  by  expofing  them 
to  the  open  Air  in  Summer,  and  in  the  Winter  kept 
them  in  a  very  moderate  Temperature  of  Warmth  ; 
others  I  have  kept  plunged  all  the  Year  in  the  Tan 
Bed  of  the  Stove,  and  fome  have  remained  in  a  dry 
Stove  all  the  Year,  where  in  warm  Weather  they 
had  a  large  Share  of  Air  admitted  to  them,  and  in  Win¬ 
ter  the  Air  was  kept  to  the  temperate  Point.  In  this 
laft  Place  the  Plants  have  fuccceded  befl,  yet  with  this 
Treatment  they  leldom  flower  ;  and  this  is  the  general 
Complaint,  not  only  in  England ,  but  alfo  in  Flolland  and 
France. 

The  1  ft  Sort  may  be  kept  through  the  Winter  in  a 
warm  Green-houfe,  but  the  Plants  fo  kept  rarely  flow¬ 
er;  and  the  two  Sorts  which  I  received  frc.m  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  have  lived  through  the  Winter  in  a  warm 
Glafs  Cafe  without  Fire;  but  thefe  have  not  made  fo 
good  Progrefs,  as  thofe  kept  in  a  temperate  Warmth  ; 
fo  that  in  this  Country,  it  is  much  the  beft  Method  of 
treating  thefe  Plants,  efpecially  while  they  are  young. 

Thefe  Plants  are  beft  propagated  by  Seeds,  when 
they  can  be  procured  from  the  Countries  where  they  na¬ 
turally  grow',  for  they  do  not  produce  any  here.  The 
Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  Pots  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot  Bed,  where,  if  the  Seeds  are  good,  the 
Plants  will  come  up  in  a  Month  or  five  Weeks;  when 
they  are  2  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  carefully  fha- 
ken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot 
filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where  they  mull  be  fhaded 
from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  then  a 
large  Share  of  Air  fhould  be  admitted  to  them  at  all 
Times  when  the  Weather  is  warm,  to  prevent  their 
being  drawn  up  weak;  and  as  the  Plants  increafe  in 
Strength,  they  muft  have  a  larger  Share  of  Air.  They 
mull  be  frequently  refrefhtd  with  Water,  but  not  in 
great  Plenty,  for  too  much  Moifture  will  rot  the  Fibres 
of  their. Roots.  In  Autumn  the  Plants  fhould  be  remov¬ 
ed  into  the  Stove,  and  for  the  2  or  3  firft  Winters  while 
they  are  young,  they  will  require  more  Warmth  than 
when  they  have  acquired  more  Strength.  During  the 


Time  the  Leaves  continue  in  Vigour,  the  Plants  will  re¬ 
quire  to  have  Water  2  or  3  Times  a  Week  ;  but  when 
they  are  deftitute  of  Leaves,  it  muft  be  fparingly  given, 
for  Moifture  then  is  very  hurtful  to  them.  *As  the 
Plants  grow  in  Strength,  they  may  be  more  hardily 
treated,  and  6y  managing  them  differently,  there  will 
be  a  greater  Chance  of  their  flowering.  The  3d  Sort  is 
frequently  planted  in  the  Gardens  near  Lijbon,  where 
they  annually  flower  and  ripen  their  Seeds,  w'hich  have 
been  brought  me  by  Perfons  who  gathered  the  Pods 
from  the  Trees. 

Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cuttings, 
which,  if  planted  in  Pots  during  the  Summer  Months, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  will  take  Root,  but  the 
feedling  Plants  are  beft. 

ER  Y  THRONIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  375.  Dens  cants, 
Tourn.  Dog’s  Tooth,  or  Dog’s  Tooth  Violet. 

The  Charafters  are. 

The  Flower  has  no  Empalement ,  it  is  Bell-fhaped ,  and 
compojed  of  6  oblong  Petals,  which  fpread  open  to  their 
Bafe.  It  hath  6  Stamina  joined  to  the  Style ,  terminated 
by  oblong,  eredl,  quadrangular  Summits.  In  the  Center  is 
Jituated  an  oblong,  obtufe ,  3  cornered  Germen,  fupporting 
a  Jingle  Style  which  is  longer  than  the  Stamina ,  crowned 
by  a  triple,  obtufe,  fpreading  Style.  Fhe  Germen  becomes  an 
oblong  obtufe  Capfule ,  with  3  Cells  filled  with  flat  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Erythronium  foliis  ovatis.  Eyrthronium  with 
oval  Leaves.  I  his  is  the  Dens  cants  latiore  rotundioreque 
folio,  flore  ex  purpura  rubente.  C.  B.  P.  87.  Dog’s  Tooth 

Violet  with  a  broader  and  rounder  Leaf,  and  a  purple 
red  Flower. 

2.  Erythronium  foliis  lanceolatis.  Erythronium  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Dens  canis  angujliore 
longioreque  folio ,  flore  ex  albo  purpurafeente.  C.  B.  P.  87. 
Dog’s  Tooth  Violet,  with  a  longer  and  narrower  Leaf, 
and  a  purplifh  white  Flower. 

Thefe  are  the  only  diftinSt  Species  which  I  have  feen, 
but  there  are  feveral  Varieties  of  them,  preferved  in 
curious  Gardens.  Of  the  iff:  Sort  there  is  a  white 
Flower,  which  is  pretty  common  in  the  Gardens ;  ano¬ 
ther  with  a  pale  purple,  and  a  3d  with  yellow  Flowers, 
which  are  rare  in  England :  And  of  the  2d  Sort  there 
is  one  with  a  white,  and  another  with  a  foft  red  Flow¬ 
er,  both  which  are  now  very  rare  in  the  Gardens. 

The  ill  Sort  fends  out  2  oval  Leaves,  joined  at  their 
Bafe ;  they  are  3  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Half 
broad  in  the  Middle,  gradually  leflening  toward  the  End  ; 
thefe  at  firft  embrace  each  other  inclofing  the  Flower, 
but  afterward  they  fpread  flat  upon  the  Ground;  they 
are  fpotted  with  purple  and  white  Spots  all  over  their 
Surface  ;  between  thefe  rifes  a  Angle  naked  Stalk  about 
4  Inches  high,  fmooth  and  of  a  purple  Colour ;  this 
fuftains  one  Flower,  compofed  of  6  Spear-fhaped  Petals, 
which  in  this  are  purple,  but  in  fome  they  are  white ; 
the  Flower  hangs  downward,  and  the  Petals  reflex  and 
fpread  open  to  their  Bafe.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  the 
oblong  3  cornered  Germen  fupporting  a  fingle  Style 
which  is  longer  than  the  Stamina,  and  crowned  by  a 
triple  Stigma  ;  the  purple  Stamina  ftand  clofe  about  the 
Style,  and  the  Stigma  Hands  farther  out.  This  powers 
early  in  April ,  but  does  not  produce  Seeds  in  England. 
I  The 
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The  Root  is  white,  oblong,  flefhy,  and  fliaped  like  a 
Tooth,  from  whence  it  had  the  Title  of  Dog’s  Tooth. 

The  2d  Sort  differs  from  the  fird  in  the  Shape  of  its 
Leaves,  which  are  longer  and  narrower,  and  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  a  little  larger  but  not  fo  well  coloured.  They 
grow  naturally  in  Hungary ,  and  fome  Parts  of  Italy. 

They  are  propagated  by  Offsets  from  their  Roots, 
which  they  do  not  fend  out  very  plentifully,  fo  are  not 
fo  commonly  feen  in  Gardens,  as  mod  other  Flowers 
of  the  fame  Seafon  :  They  love  a  fhady  Situation  and  a 
gentle  loamy  Soil,  but  fhould  not  be  too  often  removed. 
They  may  be  tranfplanted  any  Time  after  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  June,  when  their  Leaves  will  be  quite  decayed, 
till  the  Middle  of  September ;  but  the  Roots  fhould  not 
be  kept  very  long  out  of  the  Ground,  for  if  they  fhrink, 
it  will  often  caufe  them  to  rot.  The  Roots  of  thefe 
Flowers  fhould  not  be  planted  fcattering  in  the  Bor, 
ders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  but  in  Patches  near  each 
other,  where  they  make  a  good  Appearance. 
ESCHYNOMENE.  See  AEfchynomena. 
ESCHYNOMENOUS,  AESCHYNOMENOUS 
PLANTS  [a  of  ctla'^vvoi/.czi  Gr.  to  be  a- 

fhamed,]  the  fenfitive  Plants ;  which,  when  touched, 
fhrink  in,  or  let  their  Leaves  fall  down. 

ESCULENT  PLANTS  [of  Efculentus,  Lat.  eat¬ 
able,]  fuch  Plants,  or  Roots  of  them,  as  may  be  eaten  ; 
as  Beets,  Carrots,  Jerufalem  Artichokes,  Leeks,  Onions, 
Parfneps,  Potatoes,  Radifhes,  &e. 

ESPALIERS,  are  either  Rows  of  Trees  planted  about 
a  whole  Garden  or  Plantation,  or  in  Hedges,  fo  as  to 
inclofe  Quarters  or  feparate  Parts  of  a  Garden  ;  which 
are  trained  up  flu  in  a  clofe  Hedge,  for  the  Defence 
of  tender  Plants  againtl  the  Violence  and  Injury  of 
Wind  and  Weather.  See  Hedges. 

The  mod  commonly  received  Notion  of  Efpaliers 
are  Hedges  of  Fruit  Trees,  which  are  trained  up  regu¬ 
larly  to  a  Lattice  of  Wood  Work,  formed  of  Alh  Poles, 
or  fquare  long  Timbers  cut  out  of  Fir,  &c.  and  it  is  of 
this  Sort  of  Efpalier  that  I  fhall  treat  in  this  Place. 

Efpaliers  of  Fruit  Trees  are  commonly  planted  to 
furround  the  Quarters  of  a  Kitchen  Garden,  for  which 
Purpofe  they  are  of  admirable  Ule  and  Beauty;  for  by 
laying  out  the  Walks  of  this  Garden  regularly,  which 
are  bounded  on  each  Side  by  thefe  Hedges,  when  they 
are  handfomely  managed,  they  have  a  wonderful  EflfeQ: 
in  lheltering  the  Kitchen  Plants  in  the  Quarters,  and  al- 
fo  fereening  them  from  the  Sight  of  Perfons  in  the 
Walks;  fo  that  a  Kitchen  Garden  well  laid  out jn  this 
Manner,  and  properly  managed,  will  be  equal  to  the 
fined  regular  Parterre  for  Beauty. 

The  Trees  chiefly  planted  for  Efpaliers  are  Apples, 
Pears,  and  fome  Plums,  but'fhe  two  former  are  mofHy 
ufed:  Some  plant  Efpaliers  of  Apples  grafted  upon  Pa- 
radife  Stocks,  but  thefe  being  of  humble  Growth  and 
a  fhort  Duration,  are  not  fo  proper  for  this  Purpofe, 
unlefs  for  very  fmall  Gardens  ;  therefore  I  fhould  ra¬ 
ther  advife  the  having  them  upon  Crab  Stocks,  or  (if 
in  fmaller  Gardens,  where  the  Trees  cannpt  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  grow  fo  high)  upon  what  the  Gardeners  call  the 
Dutch  Stock  ;  which  will  caufe  them  to  bear  fooner, 
and  prevent  their  growing  too  luxuriant,  and  thefe  will 
continue  many  Years  in  Vigour. 

In  choofing  the  Trees  for  an  Efpalier,  endeavour  as 


near  as  poirtble,  to  plant  the  feveral  Sorts  which  are 
nearly  of  the  fame  Growth  in  one  lane,  that  the  Efpa¬ 
lier  may  be  the  more  regular,  .and  of  an  equal  Height, 
which  greatly  adds  to  their  Beauty;  for  if  you  plant 
Trees  which  ihoot  very  unequally  in  the  fame  Line,  it 
will  be  impofiible  to  make  the  Efpalier  regular  :  Befides, 
the  Didance  of  the  Trees  mud  be  in  Proportion  to  their 
Growth  ;  for  ihofe  of  a  large  Growth,  fhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  30  or  35  Feet  afunder  ;  whereas'  thofe  of  fitnller 
Growth,  need  not  be  above  25  Feel  Didance  from  each 
other. 

The  Width  of  the  Walks  and  Borders  between  thefe 
Efpaliers  fhould  (in  a  large  Garden)  be  14  or  16  Feet 
at  lead  ;  and  if  the  Trees  are  defigned  to  be  carried  up 
pretty  high,  the  Didance  fhould •  be  greater,  that  each 
Side  may  receive  the  Advantage  of  the  Sun  and  Air,, 
which  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  if  you  would  have  the 
Fruit  well  taded.  If  your  Ground  is  fo  fituated,  that 
you  are  at  full  Liberty  which  Way  to  make  the  Efpa¬ 
liers,  I  would  advife  the  placing  the  Lines  from  the 
Ead  a  little  inclining  to  the  South,  and  toward  the  Wed 
a  little  inclining  to  the  North,  that  the  Sun  may  lhine 
between  the  Rows  in  the  Morning  and  Evening  when 
it  is  low ;  tor  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day,  when  the  Sun 
is  advanced  far  above  the  Horizon,  it  will  fhine  over  the 
Tops  of  the  Efpaliers,  and  reach  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth  about  their  Roots,  which  is  a  Matter  of  more 
Confequence  than  many  People  are  aware  of. 

The  Sorts  of  Apples  proper  for  Efpaliers,  are  the 
Golden  Pippin ,  Nonpareil ,  Rennette  Grife ,  Aromatick  Pip¬ 
pin ,  Holland  Pippin ,  French  Pippin ,  Wheeler ’s  Ruffe!, 
Pile's  Rujffet,  with  fome  others.  The  Seafon  for  plant¬ 
ing,  and  Method  of  pruning  and  trailing  thefe  Trees, 
yon  will  fee  under  the  Articles  of  Apples  and  Pruning. 

The  Sorts  of  Pears  proper  for  an  Efpalier,  are  chiefly 
the  Summer  and  Autumn  Fruits,  for  fome  of  the  Win¬ 
ter  Pears  feldom  fucceed  well  in  an  Efpalier.  Thefe- 
Trees,  if  defigned  for  a  drong  moid  Soil,  fhould  be 
upon  Quince  Stocks  ;  but  if  for  a  dry  Soil,  upon  Free 
Stocks.  Their  Didance  of  planting  mud  alfo  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  Growth  of  the  Trees,  which  are  more  un¬ 
equal  in  Pears  than  Apples,  and  fhould  therefore  be 
more  carefully  examined  before  they  are  planted.  Pear.? 
npon  Free  Stocks,  fhould  never  be  lefs  than  30  Feet 
afunder  for  moderate  growing  Trees;  but  for  vigorous 
Shooters,  the  Space  of  40  Feet  is  little  enough,  elpe- 
dally  if  the  Soil  be  drong,  in  which  Cafe  they  fhould 
be  planted  at  a  greater  Diftance.  The  Sorts  of  Pears 
I  would  recommend  for  an  Efpalier,  are  the  Jargonelle y 
Blanqnette ,  Poire  fans  Ptau ,  Summer  Boneretien ,  Ham¬ 
den's  Bergamot,  Poire  du  Prince,  Autumn  Bergamot , 
L' ambreite,  Gros  Roujfelet,  Chaumontelle ,  Beurre  du 
Roy,  Le  Marquis,  Crejffane,  with  many  others  of  lefe 
Note  ;  always  remembering,  that  thofe  Pears  which 
are  of  the  melting  Kind,  will  do  better  in  Efpalier  than 
the  breaking  Pears,  which  feldpm  ripen  well  on  Efpa¬ 
lier;  as  alfo  that  many  Sorts  of  Pears  will  ripen  well 
on  an  Efpalier  in  a  warm  Soil  and  Situation,  which  re¬ 
quire  a  Wall  in  other  Places ;  you  fhould  alfo  be  care¬ 
ful  of  the  Stocks  thefe  are  grafted  on,  for  if  the  break¬ 
ing  Pears  are  grafted  upon  Quince  Stocks,  the  Fruit 
will  be  deny,  but  the  melting  Pears  will  be  improved 
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by  them.  For  the  Method  of  planting,  fee  the  Arti¬ 
cle  Pear  ;  and  for  pruning  and  managing,  fee  Pruning. 

I  fhall  now  give  Directions  for  making  the  Efpalier, 
to  which  the  Trees  are  to  be  trained ;  but  this  fhould 
not  be  done  until  the  3d  Year  after  the  Trees  are  plant¬ 
ed,  for  while  they  are  young,  it  will  be  fufficient  to 
drive  a  few  fhorl  Stakes  into  the  Ground  on  each  Side 
of  the  Trees,  to  which  the  Branches  fhould  be  fattened 
in  a  horizontal  Potttion,  as  they  are  produced,  in  or¬ 
der  to  train  them  properly  for  the  Efpalier ;  which  Stakes 
may  be  placed  nearer,  or  at  a  farther  Dittance,  according 
as  the  Shoots  produced  may  require,  and  thefe  will  be 
fufficient  for  the  3  firft  Years;  for  fhould  you  frame 
the  Efpalier  the  ift  Year  the  Trees  are  planted,  the 
Stakes  would  rot  before  the  Efpalier  is  covered.  The 
cheapeft  Method  to  make  thefe  Efpaliers  is  with’Afh 
Poles,  of  which  you  fhould  have  two  Sorts ;  one  of  the 
largeft  Size,  which  contains  13  Poles  in  a  Bundle,  and 
the  other  Size  thofe  of  half  a  Hundred.  The  firft  or 
largeft  Size  Poles,  fhould  be  cut  about  7  Feet  and  a 
Half  long;  thefe  are  intended  for  upright  Stakes,  and 
muft  be  fharpened  at  the  largeft  End,  that  they  may, 
with  more  Eafe,  be  driven  into  the  Ground;  thele 
fhould  be  placed  at  a  Foot  Diftance  from  each  other  in 
a  direct  Line,  and  of  an  equal  Height,  about  6  Feet 
above  Ground  ;  then  you  fnould  nail  a  Row  of  ftrait 
{lender  Poles  along  upon  the  Tops  of  the  upright  Stakes, 
which  will  keep  them  exaCHy  even,  and  continue  to 
crols  the  Stakes  with  the  fmaller  Poles,  and  alfo  with 
the  Tops  which  were  cut  off  from  the  the  larger  Stakes, 
at  about  nine  Inches  Diftance,  Row  from  Row,  from 
the  Top  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Stakes.  Thefe  Rows  of 
Poles  fhould  be  fattened  with  Wire  to  the  Stakes, 
which  if  painted  or  oiled  will  laft  a  long  Time,  and  the 
largeft  End  of  the  Poles  fhould  be  cut  flat  and  nailed  to 
the  upright  Stakes,  which  will  fecure  the  Efpalier  al- 
moft  as  long  as  the  Poles  will  endure  ;  whereas  if  your 
Faftening  is  not  ftrong,  the  Poles  will  be  continually 
difplaced  with  every  ftrong  Wind. 

When  your  Efpalier  is  thus  framed,  you  muft  fatten 
the  Branches  of  the  Trees  thereto,  either  with  fmall 
Otter  Twigs,  Rope  Yarn,  or  fome  fuch  binding,  ob- 
ierving  to  train  them  in  a  horizontal  Potttion,  and  at 
equal  Diftances  ;  being  careful  not  to  crofs  any  of  the 
Branches,  nor  to  lay  them  in  too  thick.  The  Diftance 
which  fhould  be  allowed  for  the  Branches  of  Pears  and 
Apples,  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  Size  of  the  Fruit; 
fuch  of  them  whofe  Fruit  is  large,  as  the  Summer  Bon - 
cretien ,  Monfteur  John,  and  Beurre  du  Roy  Pears,  and 
the  Rennet  Grife ,  Holland  Pippin,  French  Pippin,  and 
other  large  Apples,  fhould  have  their  Branches  6  or  8 
Inches  Diftance  at  leaft  ;  and  to  thofe  of  letter  Growth, 
4  or  5  Inches  will  be  fufficient.  For  farther  Directions, 
I  refer  to  the  Articles  of  the  feveral  Fruits  ;  as  alfo 
that  of  Pruning,  where  thefe  Particulars  are  fufficient- 
ly  explained. 

But  beftdes  this  Sort' of  Efpalier  made  with  AfhPoles, 
there  is  another  Sort  that  is  by  many  People  preferred  ; 
which  is  framed  with  fquare  Timbers  cut  to  any  Size, 
according  to  the  Strength  thereof,  or  the  Expence  the 
Owner*  is  willing  to  go  to.  Thefe,  though  they  appear 
more  flghtly,  when  well  fixed  and  painted,  are  not  of 
longer  Duration  than  one  of  the  former,  provided  it  is 


well  made,  and  the  Poles  are  ftrong  which  are  fet  up¬ 
right  ;  nor  will  they  anfwer  the  Purpofe  better,  though 
they  are  vaftly  more  expenfive,  for  the  greateft  Beauty 
confifts  in  difpofing  of  the  Branches,  which,  efpecially 
in  Summer,  when  the  Leaves  are  on,  will  entirely  hide 
from  Sight  the  Frame  of  the  Efpalier ;  therefore  all  Ex¬ 
pence  in  ereCting  thefe  is  needlefs,  farther  than  making 
Provifion  to  fecure  the  Branches  in  a  regular  Order. 

Fruit  Trees  thus  planted,  and  well  managed,  are 
much  preferable  to  thofe  trained  up  in  any  other  Figure, 
on  feveral  Accounts;  firft,  thefe  take  up  very  little  Room 
in  a  Garden,  fo  do  not  hurt  the  Plants  which  grow  in 
the  Quarters ;  2dly,  the  Fruit  upon  thefe  are  better 
tatted  than  thofe  which  grow  on  Dwarfs,  the  Sun  and 
Air  having  freer  Accefs  to  every  Part  of  the  Tree, 
whereby  the  Dampnefs  arifing  from  the  Ground  is 
fooner  diffipated,  which  is  of  Angular  Advantage  to 
fruit  Trees;  and  as  the  Trees  againft  an  Efpalier  are 
kept  low,  and  the  Branches  being  faftened  to  the  Efpa¬ 
lier,  the  Fruit  will  not  be  blown  fo  loon  by  the  Wind,  fo 
that  upon  the  whole,  Efpaliers  muft  be  allowed  to  be 
of  great  Ufe  and  Beauty. 

EVER-GREFN  THORN.  Sie  Pyracantha 
EVERLASTING  PEA.  See  Lathyrus. 

EUONYMUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  240.  Tourn.  Infl. 
R.  H.  61 7.  Tab.  388.  The  Spindle  Tree,  or  Prick- 
wood  ;  in  French,  Fufain. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  fhort  Empalement  to  the  Flower ,  of  one  Leaf, 
divided  into  4  or  5  Parts.  The  Flower  hath  4  or  5  oval 
Petals,  which  fpread  open.  It  hath  4  or  5  fort  Stamina , 
joined  at  their  Bafe  to  the  Germen,  and  terminated  by  twin 
Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  large  oval  Germen, 
fupporting  a  fort  Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma. 
The  Germen  becomes  a  fucculent  four  or  five-cornered  co¬ 
loured  Capfule,  having  fo  many  Cells  as  Angles ,  each  con¬ 
taining  one  oval  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Euonymus  foil  is  lanceolatis,  floribus  tetrandriis, 
fruClu  tetragono.  Spindle  Tree  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
Flowers  having  four  Stamina,  and  quadrangular  Fruit. 
This  is  the  Euonymus  vulgaris,  granis  rubentibus.  C.  B. 
The  common  Spindle  Tree. 

2.  Euonymus  foliis  ovato-Ianceolatis,  floribus  pentan- 
driis,fru£lu  pentagono,  pedunculis  longiffimis.  Spindle  Tree 
with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  Flowers  having  five 
Stamina,  a  five-cornered  Fruit,  and  very  long  Foot 
Stalks.  This  is  the  Euonymus  latifolius.  C.  B.  Broad¬ 
leaved  Spindle  Tree. 

3.  Euonymus  floribus  omnibus  quinquefidis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  197.  Spindle  Tree  whofe  Flowers  are  all  divided 
into  five  Points.  This  is  the  Euonymus  Virgin} anus ,  pyra¬ 
cantha  foliis,  fempervirens,  capfuld  verrucarum  inflar 
afperata  rubente.  Pink.  Pbyt.  115 .  f.  5.  Virginian  Ever¬ 
green  Spindle  Tree  with  rough  warted  red  Seed  Veflels. 

4.  Euonymus  foliis  pinnatis,  fruClu  racemofo  trigono. 
Spindle  Tree  with  winged  Leaves,  and  three  cornered 
Fruit  growing  in  Bunches.  This  is  the  Euonymus  cau- 
dice  non  rainojo, folio  alato,  frutrtu  rotundo  tripyreno.  Sloan. 
Cat.  Jam.  17  1.  Spindle  Tree  with  an  unbranching  Stalk, 
a  winged  Leaf,  and  a  round  Fruit,  having  3  Seeds. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  England.  It 8s  very 
common  in  Hedges,  and  is  fometimes  found  growing 
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in  Woods.  This,  when  growing  in  Hedges,  is  feldom 
Teen  of  any  confiderable  Size,  but  rather  appears  like  a 
Shrub  ;  but  it  planted  Tingle,  and  trained  up  like  other 
Trees,  will  have  a  ftrong  woody  Stem,  and  rife  more 
than  20  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  Branches,  gar- 
niftied  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  about  3  Inches  long, 
and  one  Inch  and  a  Quarter  broad  in  the  Middle,  gra¬ 
dually  diminifhing  to  both  Ends ;  they  are  entire,  of  a 
deep  green  Colour,  and  are  placed  oppofite.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  come  out  in  fmall  Bunches  from  the  Side  of  the 
Stalks,  Handing  on  Tender  Foot  Stalks;  they  are  com- 
pofed  of  4  whitifh  Petals,  which  are  expanded  in  Form 
of  a  Crofs.  The  Empalement  is  divided  into  4  P&rts. 
The  Flowers  have  4  Stamina,  and  the  Fruit  is  four-cor¬ 
nered,  and  opens  into  4  Cells.  This  Tree  flowers  the 
latter  Part  of  May  and  the  Beginning  of  June,  and  the 
Fruit  ripens  in  October,  at  which  Time  the  Seed  Vefl'els 
fpread  open,  and  expofe  the  Seeds,  which  are  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  red  Colour,  fo  that  when  the  Branches  are  well 
ftpred  with  them  the  Trees  make  a  good  Appearance  at 
that  Seafon,  wften  growing  among  other  Sorts.  The 
Wood  of  this  Tree  is  ufed  by  the  mufical  Inftrument 
Makers  for  toothing  of  Organs  and  Virginal  Keys  ;  the 
Branches  are  cut  into  Tooth-pickers,  and  for  making  of 
Skewers,  and  Spindles  are  made  of  the  Wood,  from 
whence  the  Tree  was  titled  Spindle  Tree ;  but  in  fome 
Countries  it  is  called  Dogwood. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Auflria  and  Hungary  ; 
this  was  very  feldom  feen  in  England  till  of  late  Years, 
fince  I  procured  it  from  France ,  and  from  the  Seeds  of 
thofe  Plants  great  Numbers  have  been  fince  raifed,  fo 
it  is  now  common  in  feveral  of  the  Nurferies  near  Lon¬ 
don  ;  this  rifes  with  a  ftronger  Stem  than  the  firff,  and 
grows  to  a  larger  Size.  The  Leaves  are  oval  and  Spear- 
fhaped,  about  4  Inches  long,  and  2  broad  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle,  of  a  light  green  Colour,  and  entire  ;  they  are  placed 
oppofite  on  the  Branches,  with  fliort  Foot  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  on 
very  {lender  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  2  Inches  and  a  Half 
long;  thefe  branch  out  into  a  loofe  Bunch,  fo  that  the 
Flowers  Hand  upon  feparate  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
have  5  Petals,  which  at  firft  are  white,  but  afterward 
change  to  a  purple  Colour;  the  Empalement  of  the 
Flower  is  divided  into  5  Parts.  It  hath  5  Stamina,  and 
the  Fruit  is  five  cornered,  and  the  Fruit  is  much  larger 
than  that  of  the  common  Sort,  and  the  Foot  Stalks 
being  weak,  the  Fruit  always  hang  down. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  Carolina, 
and  other  Parts  of  North  America  ;  this  rifes  with  a 
fhrubby  Stalk  8  or  10  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many 
Branches,  which  come  out  oppofite  at  every  Joint ;  thele 
are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  2 
Inches  long,  and  about  3  Quarters  broad  in  the  Middle, 
ending  in  acute  Points  ;  they  are  placed  oppofite,  and 
continue  all  the  Year.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at 
the  End  of  the  Branches,  and  alfo  from  the  Sides,  in 
fmall  Chillers,  which  are  lucceeded  by  round  Capfules, 
clofely  armed  with  rough  Protuberances.  This  flowers 
in  July,  but  feldom  produces  Fruit  in  England. 

As  this  is  an  evergreen  Shrubb,  it  me: its  a  Place  in 
every ^  curious  Carden,  and  particularly  in  all  Planta¬ 
tions  of  ever-green  Trees  and  Shrubs ;  there  is  a  Variety 
of  this  with  variegated  Leaves,  which  is  preferred  in  the 
Nurfery  Gardens. 
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The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  other 
Iflands  in  the  IVef -Indies ;  this  rifes  with  an  upright* 
woody  Stalk,  10  or  12  Feet  high  ;  at  the  Top  it  divide, 
into  2  or  3  fliort  Branches,  garnifhed  by  winged  Leaves 
compofed  of  fix  or  feven  Pair  of  fmall  Leaves  (or  Lobes) 
about  two  Inches  long,  and  one  Inch  broad  ;  thefe 
Leaves  come  out  without  Order,  Handing  on  long  Foot 
Stalks.  .  The  Flowers  come  out  in  Clutters  from  the 
Side  of  the  Branches,  toward  their  End  ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  roundifh  Capfules,  having  a  thick  brown  Co¬ 
ver,  which  openjn  three  Cells,  each  containing  a  Angle 
hard  Seed. 

The  two  firft  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  or 
Layers,  if  by  Seeds,  they  ftiould  be  fown  in  Autumn, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe;  then  the  Plants  will  come  up 
the  Spring  following,  but  if  the  Seeds  are  not  fown  till 
Spring,  the  Plants  will  not  appear  till  the  following 
Spring,  whereby  a  whole  Year  is  loft.  They  fhould  be 
fown  on  a  fhady  Border  where  they  will  fucceed  better 
than  when  more  expofed  to  the  Sun.  Vv  hen  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  Weeds  till  the  following  Autumn,  when,  as 
foon  as  their  Leaves  decay,  they  fhould  be  taken  up  and 
tranfplanted  into  a  Nurfery,  in  Rows  2  Feet  diilant,  and 
one  Foot  afunder  in  the  Rows ;  in  this  Place  they  may 
remain  2  Years,  and  then  may  be  removed  to  the  Places 
where  they  are  to  remain. 

When  thefe  are  propagated  by  Layers,  the.  young 
Shoots  fhould  be  laid  down  in  Autumn,  and  if  the  Joint 
which  is  laid  deepeft  into  the  Ground  is  flit,  as  pradlifed 
for  Carnations,  it  will  caufe  them  to  put  out  Roots 
much  fooner  than  they  othervvife  would  do  ;  thefe 
Layers  will  be  fufficiently  rooted  in  one  Year  to  bear 
tranfplanting,  when  they  fhould  be  taken  from  the  old 
Plants  and  treated  as  the  Seedlings.  The  Cuttings  ot 
thefe  Sorts,  planted  in  a  fhady  Border,  will  take  Root, 
but  they  fnould  be  planted  in  Autumn,  as  foon  as  their 
Leaves  begin  to  fall  ;  they  fhould  be  the  Shoots  of 
the  fame  Year,  with  a  Knot  of  the  former  Year  at 
Bottom. 

EUPATORIOPHALACRON.  See  Verbefina. 

EUPATORIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  S42.  To  urn.  Injl. 
Hemp  Agrimony  ;  in  French,  Eupatoire. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  compound  Flower,  compofed  of  feveral  herma¬ 
phrodite  Florets ,  Funnel- (h aped,  and  cut  into  5  Parts  at 
the  Brim,  which  fpread  open  ;  thefe  are  included  in  one 
fcaly  Empalement,  whofe  Scales  are  narrow ,  erect,  and  un¬ 
equal.  The  Florets  have,  each  5  (hort  hairy  Stamina,  ter¬ 
minated  by  cylindrical  Summits.  In  the  Bottom  is  fttuated 
a  fmall  Germina ,  fupporting  a  long  fender  Style ,  which  is 
bifid ,  and  crowned  by  a  narrow  Stigma.  The  Germina  be¬ 
comes  an  oblong  Seed,  crowned  with  Down,  fitting  in  the 
Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Eup ATOKlvtA  foliis  digitatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  396.  Eu- 
patorium  with  fingered  Leaves.  This  is  the  Eupatorium 
cannabinum.  C.  B.  320.  Common  Hemp  Agrimony. 

2.  Eupatorium  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis,  Jerratis,  pe- 
tiolatis,  caule  credo.  H.  C.  Eupatorium  with  Spear-lhaped 
oval  Leaves,  fawed,  wdth  Foot  Stalks,  and  an  upright 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Eupatorium  Nova  Anglia ,  urtica 
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fids,  floribus  purpurafcentibus ,  maculato  caule.  H.  L. 
Hew -Engl and  Hemp  Agrimony  with  Nettle  Leaves,  pur- 
plifh  Flowers,  and  fpotted  Stalks. 

3.  Eupatorium  folds  fubverticillatis,  lanceolatis  fer¬ 
ratis  petiolatis  rugofs.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  838.  Eupatorium  with 
Leaves  placed  in  Whorls,  Spear-fhaped,  fawed,  rough, 
and  have  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Eupatorium  folio 
oblor.go  rugofo ,  caule  purpurafcente.  Turn.  , Canada 
Hemp  Agrimony  with  a  long  rough  Leaf,  and  purplifh 
Stalk. 

4.  Eupatorium  caule  volubili,  folds  cordatis  dent  at  is 
a  cut  is.  Hurt  Cliff]  396.  Eupatorium  with  a  twining 
Stalk  and  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  fharply  in¬ 
dented.  This  is  the  Eupatorium  Americanum  fcandens , 
haftato  magis  acuminata  folio.  Vaill.  Mem.  1719.  Climb¬ 
ing  American  Hemp  Agrimony,  with  a  Spear-like  fharp- 
pointed  Leaf. 

5.  Eupatorium  folds fefftlibus  diflinftis  fubrotundo- 
cordatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  837.  Eupatorium  with  roundifh 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks  and  are 
diftin£l.  This  is  the  Eupatorium  Americanum ,  folds  ro- 
tur.dioribus  abfque  pediculis.  Vaill.  Mem.  1719.  American 
Hemp  Agrimony  with  round  Leaves,  having  no  Foot 
Stalks. 

6.  Eupatorium  folds  oblongo-cordatis ,  floribus  pan  i- 
culatis,  caule  fruticofo  fcandente.  Eupatorium  with  oblong 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  paniculated  Flowers,  and  a  climb¬ 
ing  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Eupatorium  fcandens  folds 
fubrotundis  lucidis ,  floribus  fpicatis  albis.  Houfl.  Climb¬ 
ing  Hemp  Agrimony  with  roundifh  fhining  Leaves,  and 
white  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes. 

7.  Eupatorium  folds  ovatis,  obtuse  ferratis  petiola¬ 
tis  trincrviis ,  calycibus  flmplicibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  839. 
Eupatorium  with  oval,  obtufe,  fawed,  three  veined 
Leaves,  having  Foot  Stalks,  and  Tingle  Empalements  to 
the  Flowers.  Eupatorium  Americanum ,  teucrii  folio , 
fore  niveo.  Vaill.  Mem.  Acad.  Scien.  American  Hemp 
Agrimony,  with  a  Tree  Germander  Leaf,  and  a  white 
Flower. 

8.  Eupatorium  folds  connatis  tomentofls.  Hort.  Cuff. 
396.  Eupatorium  with  woolly  Leaves  joined  at  their 
JJafe.  This  is  the  Eupatorium  Virginianum,  falvice folds 
longifflmis  acuminatis ,  perfoliatum.  Pluk.  Aim.  Virginian 
perfoliate  Hemp  Agrimony  with  long  Sage-like  Leaves, 
clofely  furrounding  the  Stalk. 

9.  Eupatorium  folds  oblongis,  obtufls ,  crenatis,  gla- 
bris,  calycibus  flmplicibus"  Eupatorium  with  oblong,  ob- 
tufe,  fmooth,  crenated  Leaves,  and  Tingle  Empalements 
to  the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Eupatorium  betonica  folio 
glabro  &  carnofo,  flore  cceruleo.  Houfl.  Hemp  Agrimony 
with  a  fiefny  fmooth  Betony  Leaf,  and  a  blue  Flower. 

10.  Eupatorium'  folds  cordatis  ferratis  caule  ere  A  0 
arbor eo.  Eupatorium  with  Heart-fhaped  fawed  Leaves, 
and  an  upright  Tree-like  Stalk.  This  is  the  Eupatorium 
Americanum  arborcfcens ,  mart  folio ,  floribus  albicantibus. 

Tree-like  American  Hemp  Agrimony  with  a  Mulberry 
Leaf,  and  white  Flowers. 

1 1.  Eupatorium  folds  ovatis  petiolatis  integris ,  caule 
fruticofo  ramofo ,  calycibus  flmplicibus.  Eupatorium  with 
oval  entire  Leaves,  having  Foot  Stalks,  a  branching 
fhrubby  Stalk,  and  Tingle  Empalements  to  the  Flowers. 

f  his  is  the  Eupatorium  Americanum  frutefcens ,  balfamirue 
lute#  folds,  nigris  tnacujis  punflatis.  Lloufl.  American 


fhrubby  Hemp  Agrimony  with  yellow  Balfamine  Leaves, 
fpotted  with  black. 

1  2.  Eupatorium  folds  lanceolato-linearibus  trlnervds 
integerrimis .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  836.  Eupatorium  with  nar¬ 
row,  Spear-fhaped,  entire  Leaves,  having  three  Nerves. 
This  is  the  Eupatorium  Virginianum,  folio  anguflo, floribus 
albis.  Hort.Elth.  141.  Tab.  115./I  140.  Virginia  Hemp 
Agrimony  with  a  narrow  Leaf,  and  white  Flowers. 

13.  Eupatorium  folds  lanceolato-linearibus  acutis, 
fuperne  ferratis ,  caule  ramofo.  Hemp  Agrimony  with  nar¬ 
row,  Spear-fhaped,  pointed  Leaves,  fawed  on  their  up¬ 
per  Part,  and  a  branching  Stalk. 

14.  Eupatorium  folds  cordatis  acutis ,  dentatis,  tri- 
nerviis  caule  fruticofo  ramofo.  Eupatorium  with  pointed, 
Heart-fhaped,  fawed  Leaves,  having  three  Veins,  and 
a  branching  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Conyza  fruticofa, 
folio  haflato,  flore  pallide  purpureo.  Sloan.  Cat.  fam.  124. 
Shrubby  Fleabane  with  a  Spear-fhapped  Leaf,  and  a  pale 
purple  Flower. 

15.  Eupatorium  folds  cordatis  rugofs  crenatis,  caule 
paniculato.  Eupatorium  with  rough,  Hdlrt-fhaped,  cre¬ 
nated  Leaves,  and  a  paniculated  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Conyza  Salvi#  folds  conjugates,  floribus  fpicatis  rubentibus. 
Houfl.  Mff.  Fleabane  with  Sage  Leaves  placed  oppofite, 
and  red  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes. 

16.  Eupatorium  folds  cordatis  acuminatis,  caule  vo* 
lubili, floribus  fpicatis  racemofts.  Eupatorium  with  Heart- 
fhaped  pointed  Leaves,  a  twining  Stalk,  and  branching 
fpiked  Flowers.  This  is  the  Eupatorium  Americanum ^ 
fcandens,  folio  haflato  glabro,  floribus  fpicatis.  Houfl.  Mff. 
Climbing  American  Hemp  Agrimony  with  a  fmooth 
Spear-fhaped  Leaf,  and  fpiked  Flowers* 

17.  Eupatorium  folds  fubverticillatis,  lancedaio-ova- 
tis  ferratis  petiolatis  rugofs.  Lin.  Sp .  Plant.  838.  Hemp. 
Agrimony  with  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  rough,  fawed  Leaves, 
having  Foot  Stalks,  and  {landing  in  Whorls  on  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Stalk. 

18.  Eupatoriu m folds  verticillatis ,  lanceolatis,  acu¬ 
tis ,  ferratis ,  inferne  rugofs.  Eupatorium  with  pointed- 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  rough  on 
their  underSide,.  and  flandin  Whorls  round  the  Stalks, 
This  is  the  Eupatorium  folio  oblongo ,  rugofo,  amphoric 
caule  virefcente.  Tourn.  Inf.  Hemp  Agrimony  with  a. 
large,  oblong  rough  Leaf,  and  a  green  Stalk. 

19.  Eupatorium  folds  cordato-ovatis ,  obtuse  ferratis 
petiolatis,  calycibus  multiforis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  838.  Eupa¬ 
torium  with  Heart-fhaped  oval  Leaves,  obtufely  fawed, 
having  Foot  Stalks,  and  many  Flowers  to  the  Empale¬ 
ments,  This  is  the  Eupatorium  f cor  odonice  folio,  flore  cce¬ 
ruleo.  Hort.  Elth.  140.  Tab.  114.  Hemp  Agrimony  with 
a  Wood  Sage  Leaf,  and  a  blue  Flower. 

This  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ,  from  whence  the. 
late  Dr.  Dale  fent  me  the  Seeds ;  thefe  Plants  flowered 
very  finely  the  Year  after  they  were  raifed,  but  never, 
have  flowered  fince,  for  the  Roots  creep  greatly  in  the. 
Ground,  but  never  fend  up  any  Stalks. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  by  the  Side  of  Rivers- 
and  Ditches  in  England ,  and  is  the  only  Species  of  this 
Genus,  which  is  known  to  grow  naturally  in  Europe  ; 
This  is  efteemed  a  very  good  vulnerary  Herb,  fo  ftands 
in  the  Lift  of  medicinal  Plants.  It  is  feldom  adrpitted. 
into  Gardens,  becaufe  where  it  is  fuffered  to  feed,  the 
Plants  will  rife  to  a  great  Diftance. 
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The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feverat  Parts  of  A forth- 
America ,  from  whence  it  has  been  introduced  to  the  Gar¬ 
dens  in  Europe  \  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  hut  an  an¬ 
nual  Stalk,  which  rifes  about  two  Feet  and  a  Half  high, 
it  is  purple,  and  has  many  dark  Spots  upon  it.  The 
Leaves  are  rough,  and  oval  Spear-fhaped,  having  Foot 
Stalks;  they  are  placed  by  Threes  round  the  Stalk  to¬ 
ward  the  Bottom,  but  upward  by  Pairs  oppofite  at  each 
Joint.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  Clutters  of  purple 
Flowers,  growing  in  a  Sort  of  Corymbus  ;  thefe  come 
out  in  July  and  Augujl,  and,  in  warm  Seafons,  will  ri¬ 
pen  its  Seeds  in  Autumn. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  this 
rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  near  4  Feet  high,  garnifhed 
with  long,  narrow,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  at  each  Joint ; 
thefe  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  the  Mid-rib 
is  oblique  to  the  Foot  Stalk  ;  they  are  placed  by  Fours 
round  the  Stalk  in  Whorls,  and  are  of  a  dark  green  Co¬ 
lour.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  Bunches  of  purple 
Flowers  like  the  laft,  which  appear  at  the  fame  Time. 
This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual  Stalk. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Caro¬ 
lina  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  fends  out  many 
twining  Stalks  in  the  Spring;  thefe  twift  about  any 
neighbouring  Support,  and  rife  5  or  6  Feet  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  at  each  Joint  with  two  Heart-fhaped  Leaves, 
which  are  indented  on  their  Edges,  and  terminate  in 
acute  Points ;  at  each  Joint  two  fmall  Side  Branches 
come  out,  which  are  terminated  by  Clutters  of  white 
Flowers,  fo  that  the  Stalks  feem  covered  with  them 
mod  part  of  their  Length,  but  as  thefe  come  late  in 
the  Seafon,  fo  unlefs  the  Summers  prove  warm,  the 
Plants  do  not  flower  well  in  England. 

Another  of  thefe  Plants  with  purple  Flowers,  {landing 
on  longer  Foot  Stalks  was  fent  me  from  Campeachy ,  but 
the  Stalks  and  Leaves  are  very  like  thofe  of  this  Sort,  fo 
that  I  doubt  whether  it  be  a  diftintt  Species. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  New  England  and 
Virginia ,  from  both  of  thefe  Countries  I  have  received 
the  Seeds ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual 
Stalk  ;  it  rifes  u'ith  upright  Stalks  about  a  Foot  high  ; 
thefe  have  their  Joints  pretty  near  each  other,  where 
they  are  garnifhed  with  roundifh  Heart-fhaped  Leaves, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks;  they  are  fawed  on  their  Edges, 
and  are  of  a  light  green  Colour.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fmall  loofe  Panicles  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks ; 
they  are  white,  and  have  two  fmall  green  Leaves  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  Flowers;  they  appear  the  latter 
End  of  June ,  but  the  Seeds  feldorn  ripen  m  England. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  V era  Cruz,  in  Ameri¬ 
ca ,  from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds ;  this  hath  a  fhrubby 
climbing  Stalk,  which  rifes  to  the  Height  of  10  or  12 
Feet,  fattening  itfelf  to  any  neighbouring  Prop  for  Sup¬ 
port  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves, 
placed  by  Pairs  oppofite  ;  they  are  about  three  Inches 
long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad,  of  a  lucid  green;  the 
Flowers  come  out  in  long  branching  Panicles,  which 
proceed  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  and  the  Stalks  are 
terminated  by  a  branching  Panicle  of  white  Flowers. 
This  Sort  is  tender,  fo  will  not  live  in  this  Country  with¬ 
out  artificial  Heat. 

The  7th  Sort  rifes  with  upright  Stalks,  3  Feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  at  each  Joint,  placed  onpo- 
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fite  by  Pairs  ;  they  have  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  and  are 
fawed  on  their  Edges  ;  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks,  at 
every  Joint,  are  produced  two  flender  Branches  which 
hand  eredt ;  thefe,  and  the  principal  Stalks,  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  Clutters  of  white  Flowers  in  Augufl  and  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  the  Stalks  decay  in  Winter,  but  the  Root  is 
perennial.  This  grows  naturally  in  Pettfylvania ,  and 
other  Parts  of  America. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual  Stalk. 
The  Stalks  rife  from  2  to  3  Feet  high,  they  are  hairy, 
and  garnifhed  with  rough  Leaves  at  each  Joint,  which 
are  from  3  to  4  Inches  long,  and  about  an  Inch  broad  at 
their  Bafe,  gradually  leflening  to  a  very  acute  Point  ; 
the  two  Leaves  are  joined  at  their  Bafe,  fo  the  Stalks 
feem  to  grow  through  them  ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green, 
and  are  covered  with  fhort  Hairs.  The  upper  Part  of 
the  Stalk  divides  into  many  flender  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuf- 
taining  a  clofe  Clutter  of  white  Flowers.  Thefe  come 
out  in  July ,  and  in  warm  Seafons,  the  Seeds  will  fome- 
times  ripen  in  England. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me  ;  this  rifes  with  an 
upright  Stalk,  near  2  Feet  high,  garnifhed  toward  the 
Bottom  with  oblong  obtufe  Leaves,  of  a  thick  Subttance, 
and  crenated  on  their  Edges  ;  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Stalk  is  naked  to  the  Top,  where  the  Flowers  come  out 
in  a  thick  Panicle ;  they  are  blue,  and  have  fingle  Em- 
palements.  This  flowers  late  in  Autumn,  but  never  ri¬ 
pens  Seeds  here;  the  Root  is  biennial,  and  perifhes  foon 
after  it  has  flowered. 

The  1  oth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz,  where 
it  was  found  growing  naturally;  this  hath  a  thick  woody 
Stalk,  which  rifes  j2  or  14  Feet  high,  fending  out 
many  Branches,  which  are  channelled,  and  covered 
with  a  brown  Bark  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  regular 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  Mulberry 
Tree  ;  they  are  of  a  light  green  Colour,  and  fawed  on 
their  Edges,  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite  upon  Foot  Stalks, 
near  2  Inches  long;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches  are° 
terminated  by  4  or  5  Pair  of  Foot  Stalks,  which  come 
out  oppofite  from  the  joints,  and  the  Top  is  terminated 
by  an  odd  one;  thefe  fuftain  branching  Panicles  of 
white  Flowers,  which  together  form  a  long  loofe  pyra¬ 
midal  Thyrfe,  and  make  a  fine  Appearance,  for  there 
are  no  Leaves  intermixed  with  the  Flowers,  but  fo  far 
as  the  Spike  reaches  the  Stalks  are  naked.  This  Sort 
has  flowered  in  the  Cbelfea  Garden,  but  did  not  produce 
Seeds. 

The  1  tth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  this 
rifes  with  many  fhrubby  Stalks,  near  5  Feet  high,  which 
divide  into  many  flender  Branches,  whofe  Joints  are  3 
or  4  Inches  afunder  ;  at  each  of  thefe  come  out  two  oval 
Leaves  about  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  long,  and  Half 
an  Inch  broad,  handing  upon  long  flender  Foot  Stalks  ; 
they  have  feveral  black  Spots  on  their  Surface.  The 
Branches  come  out  horizontal,  and  are  terminated  by 
fmall  Bunches  of  white  Flowers,  whofe  Empalemenrs 
are  fingle,  and  compofed  of  feven  narrow  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  divided  to  the  Bottom. 

The  1 2th  Sort  rifes  with  an  upright  round  Stalk,  to 
the  Height  of  3  Feet,  fending  out  feveral  Branches  to¬ 
ward  the  Top,  which  come  out  regularly  by  Pairs ;  cp- 
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pofite  ;  they  are  garniflied  with  Leaves, "placed  by  Pairs ; 
thefe  are  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  about  one 
Third  of  an  Inch  broad,  having  three  longitudinal  Veins; 
they  are  of  a  light  green  Colour,  and  entire.  The 
Flowers  ftand  upon  long  Foot  Stalks  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  fome  fufcaining  one,  fome  two,  and  others 
three  or  four  Flowers ;  they  are  white,  and  appear  late 
m  Autumn.  This  grows  naturally  in  Carolina. 

The  13th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Maryland ;  this 
hath  a  perennial  Root  and  an  annual  Stalk,  which  rifes 
3  Feet  high,  dividing  upward  into  many  Branches,  clofely 
garnifhcd  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  from  two 
to  three  Inches  long,  and  a  Quarter  broad,  of  a  deep 
green  fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches  ;  they  have  three 
longitudinal  Veins',  and  the  upper  Part  fharply  fa  wed 
on  the  Edges,  ending  in  acute  Points.  The  Branches 
are  terminated  by  rourtdifh  Chillers  of  white  Flowers, 
which  appear  in  Augufi,  and  continue  till  October,  and 
and  in  warm  Seafons  they  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  which 
ripen  here. 

The  14th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  ‘Jamaica ,•  and  in 
moll  of  the  Hlands  in  the  W.eji-Indie s  ;  this  riles  with 
ihrubby  Stalks  about  6  or  7  Feet  high,  dividing 
into  many  Branches,  garniflied  with  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points,  and  indented  on  their 
Edges,  having  three  longitudinal  Veins ;  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Branches  are  terminated  by  {lender  Foot 
Stalks,  each  fuflaining  a  fmall  Clufter  of  white  Flowers, 
included  in  oblong  fcaly  Empalements  of  a  filvery 
Colour. 

The  15  th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz  ;  this 
lifes  with  an' upright  branching  Stalk,  3  Feet  high; 
fending  out  two  Side  Branches  from  every  Joint,  almoft 
the  whole  Length,  which  are  terminated  by  loofe  Spikes 
of  red  Flowers,  as  is  alfo  the  principal  Stalk.  The 
Leaves  are  Heart-fhaped,  rough,  and  crenated  on  their 
Edges,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks;  they  are  of  a  light 
green,  and  a  little  hoary. 

The  1 6th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Jamaica  ;  this  hath 
aflender  twining  Stalks,  which  fallen  themfelves  to  any 
neighbouring  Support,  and  rife  8  or  10  Feet  high,  fend- 
irg  out  fmall  Branches  by  Pairs,  oppofite,  at  mofl  of  the 
upper  Joints.  T  he  Leaves  on  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Stalk  are  Heart-fhaped,  ending  in  acute  Points  ;  the  up¬ 
per  Leaves  are  almofl  triangular,  fmooth,  and  of  a  lucid 
green  ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks  have  long  branch¬ 
ing  Spikes  of  white  Flowers,  which  are  fmall,  arid  fit 
clofe  to  the  Foot  Stalks. 

The  17th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Penfylvania  ;  this 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral  upright 
Stalks,  which  grow  7  or  8  Feet  high,  in  a  moifl  Soil, 
or  where  they  are  fupplied  with  Water  in  dry  Weather; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oval,  rough,  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  a  little  fawed  on  their  Edges;  they  are  placed 
in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks,  fometimcs  (even,  at  other 
Places  four  or  five  of  thefe  at  each  Joint ;  they  are  about 
three  Inches  long,  and  two  broad.  The  Stalks  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  loofe  Corymbus  of  purple  Flowers,  which 
appear  in  Augufi,  and  continue  till  OCober ,  but  are  not 
fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

The  1 S t h  Sort  rifes  with  a  fingle  upright  green  Stalk, 
about  4  Feet  high,  garniflied  at  each  Joint,  by  4  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  placed  in  WTorls  round  the  Stalks ;  they 


are  fix  Inches  long,  and  two  broad  in  the  Middle,  lef- 
fening  to  both  Ends,  and  terminating  in  acute  Points  ; 
they  are  rough,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  fland  on 
liiort  Foot  Stalks  ;  the  Stalk  is  terminated  by  a  clofe 
Corymbus  of  purple  Flowers,  which  appear  in  July, 
and  continue  till  September.  The  Root  is  perennial, 
but  the  Stalks  decay  every  Winter ;  it  grows  naturally 
in  North  America. 

The  19th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  ;  this  hath 
a  creeping  Root,  which  multiplies  very  (aft.  The 
Stalks  rife  about  2  Feet  high  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with 
oval  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  have  Foot  Stalks,  and 
are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  The  Flowers  are  produced  at 
the  Top  of  the  Stalks  in  a  Sort  of  Corymbus  ;  they  are 
of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  but  the  Roots  fpread  fo  much  as 
to  caufe  Barrennefs  of  Flowers  after  the  firft  Year. 

All  thefe  Sorts  may  be.  propagated  by  Seeds  ;  feveral 
of  them  ripen  their  Seeds  in  England  ;  thefe  fhould  be 
Town  in  Autumn  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  for  then  the 
Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring;  but  if  they 
are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,'  the  Plants  will 
not  come  up  till  the  Year  after  ;  and  thofe  Seeds  which 
are  procured  from  America  fhould  be  Town  as  foon  as 
they  arrive,  for  though  they  may  not  grow  the  firft 
Year,  yet  there  will  be  a  greater  Certainty  of  their 
fucceeding,  than  when  they  are  kept  longer  out  of  the 
Ground. 

The  2d,  3d,  5th,  7th,  8th,  12th,  13th,  17th,  18th, 
and  19th  Sorts,  are  hardy  Plants;  the  Seeds  of  thefe 
may  be  fown  in  the  full  Gound,  but  Care  muft  be  taken 
in  the  fowing  to  keep  the  Sorts  feparate ;  for  as  the  Seeds 
of  the  Plants  have  a  light  Down  adhering  to  them,  they 
are  eafily  difplaced  by  the  leaft  Wind,  fo  that  the  beft 
Way  will  be  to  fow  them  in  Drills,  but  thefe  fhould  be 
but  fhallow,  for  if  the  Seeds  are  buried  too  deep,  they 
will  not  grow.  The  Bed  in  which  thefe  are  fown,  fhould 
not  be  too  much  expofed  to  the  Sun,  but  rather  have  an 
Eaft  Afpedt,  where  the  Morning  Sun  only  reaches  it  ; 
but  where  it  is  more  expofed,  it  fhould  be  fhaded  with 
Mats  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  and  the  Ground  kept 
pretty  moift  ;  for  as  thefe  Plants  generally  grow  in  moift 
fhady  Situations  in  their  native  Countries,  they  will  fuc- 
ceed  better  when  they  have  a  Soil  and  Situation  fome- 
what  like  that  ;  though  as  we  want  their  Heat  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  the  Plants  will  thrive  here  when  expofed  to  the 
Sun,  provided  they  have  a  moift  Soil,  or  are  fupplied 
with  Water  in  dry  Weather. 

When  the  young  Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept 
clean  from  Weeds,  and  where  they  are  too  clofe,.  fome 
fhould  be  drawn  out  to  give  Room  for  the  others  to 
grow,  and  it  thefe  are  wanted,  they  may  be  planted  in 
another  Bed,  where,  if  they  are  fhaded  and  watered, 
they  will  foon  take  Root ;  after  which  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  farther  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds  till  the  following  Autumn,  when  they  may  be 
transplanted  to  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain. 
As  the  Roots  fpread  out  to  a  confiderable  Diftance,  they 
fhould  not  be  allowed  lefs  than  3  Feet  from  any  other 
Plants,  and  fome  of  the  largeft  growing  fhould  be  al¬ 
lowed  four  Feet.  If  the  Soil  in  which  they  are  planted 
is  a  loft  gentle  Loam,  they  will  thrive  much  fetter, 
and  flower  ftronger  than  in  light  dry  Ground,  in  which, 
if  they  are  not  duly  watered  in  dry  Summers,  their 
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Leaves  will  fhrink,  and  their  Stales  will  not  grow  to 
•  Half  their  ul'ual  Height.  .  ^  j  ■  ■ 

All  thefe  Sorts  have  perennial  Roots,  by  which  they 
may  be  propagated  ;  for  as  fome  of  them  do  not  perfeft 
Seeds  in  England ,  that  is  the  only  Way  of  increafing 
the  Plants  here  ;  fome  of  the  Sorts  have  creeping  Roots, 
fending  out  Offsets  in  great  Plenty,  fo  thefe  are  eafily 
propagated  ;  and  the  cithers  may  be  taken  up,  or  the 
Heads  taken  off  from  them  every  other  Year,  in  doing 
which  Care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  cut  or  injure  the 
old  Plants  too  much,  which  would  caufe  them  to  flower 
weak  the  following  Year.  The  belt  Time  to  remove 
thefe  Plants  is  in  Autumn,  as  foon  as  they  have  done 
growing,  that  they  may  get  frefh  Roots  before  the  Frofl: 
comes  on  ;  but  if  that  fhould  happen  foon  after  their 
Removal,  if  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  is  covered  with 
Tan,  or  dried  Leaves  to  keep  out  the  Frofl:,  it  will  ef¬ 
fectually  fecure  them  ;  and  if  this  is  done  to  the  old 
Plants  in  very  fevere  Winters,  it  will  always  preferve 
them,  but  the  19th  Sort  is  the  only  one,  which  I  have 
known  killed  by  Frofl :  However,  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  pradtife  this  on  the  young  Seedling  Plants,  which 
have  not  fo  good  Roots,  nor  are  fo  well  eilablifhed 
in  the  Ground  ;  the  future  Culture  will  be  only  to  dig 
the  Ground  about  them  every  Spring,  and  keep  them 
clean  . 

The  4th  Sort  fends  out  many  weak  twining  Stalks, 
which  require  Support,  fo  there  fhould  be  fome  Stakes 
fixed  down  by  their  Roots  in  the  Spring  when  they  be¬ 
gin  to  flioot,  to  which  the  young  Stalks  fhould  be  lead 
and  fiiflened,  and  afterward  they  will  twine  round  them 
and  rife  4  or  5  Feet  high  if  they  are  fupplied  with 
Water,  and  in  warm  Seafons  they  will  produce  plenty 
of  white  Flowers  in  Augujl.  This  Sort  is  fometimes 
killed  in  very  fevere  Winters,  if  not  covered  ;  but  if, 
when  the  Stalks  decay  in  Autumn,  the  Ground  about 
them  be  covered  with  fome  old  Tanners  Bark,  it  will 
effe&ually  fecure  the  Roots.  This  Sort  multiplies  very 
faft  by  its  creeping  Roots,  which  may  be  parted  every 
other  Year.  ' 

The  6th  and  16th  Sorts  have  twining  flender  Stalks, 
which  require  fupport  in  like  Manner ;  but- thefe  are 
Natives  of  warm  Countries,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  Eng¬ 
land,  unlefs  placed  in  a  warm  Stove ;  therefore  they 
fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed 
in  the  Stove,  where,  if  they  are  Supplied  with  Wet  in 
hot  Weather,  they  will  thrive  and  produce  Flowers. 
The  6th  Sort  hath  fhrubby  Stalks,  and  does  not  propa¬ 
gate  by  the  Root,  fo  Layers  fhould  be  made  of  the 
young  Branches,  which  will  put  out  Roots  if  they  are 
properly  fupplied  with  Water  ;  but  the  16th  Sort  may 
be  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  the  4th  Sort. 

The  9th  and  15th  Sorts  have  perennial  Roots,  but 
their ,  Stales  decay  every  Winter.  Thefe  are  tender 
Plants,  fo  Should  be  planted  in  Pots,  and  kept  conflantly 
plunged  in  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  where,  they  will 
thrive  and  flower.  Thefe  may  be  propagated  by  cutting 
ofr  fome  of  their  young  Shoots  about  the  Middle  ot 
June ,  when  they  have  Strength,  and  being  planted  into 
Pots  fjlled  with  light  Earth  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot  Bed,  where  if  Shaded  from  the  Sun  and  gently  wa¬ 
tered  as  they  may  require  it,  they  will  put  out  Roots  in 


fix  Weeks,  and  may  then  be  transplanted  into  Separate 
Pots,  and  treated  as  the  old  Plants. 

The  10th,  nth,  and  14th  Sorts  have  fhrubby  Stalks, 
which  are  perennial.  Thefe  are  Natives  of  warm  Coun¬ 
tries,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  England  out  of  a  Stove  ;  there¬ 
fore  they  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  and  kept  plunged  in 
the  Tan  Bed  of  the  Stove,  and  treated  as  the  former 
Sorts.  Thefe  will  Sometimes  take  Root  from  Cuttings, 
but  not  very  freely,  fo  the  befl  Way  is  from  Seeds  when 
they  can  be  procured. 

When  the  Seeds  of  thefe  tender  Sorts  can  be  had 
from  their  native  Countries,  the  Plants  raifed  that  Way, 
are  much  preferable  to  thofe  which  are  obtained  by  any 
other  Method,  and  v/ill  flower  much  Stronger,  therefore 
fhould  be  preferred  ;  but  as  thefe  Seeds  leldom  grow 
the  firfl,  Year,  few  Perfons  have  Patience  enough  to 
wait  for  the  Plants  coming  up.  When  any  of  thefe 
Seeds  .are  brought  over,  they  fhould  be  Town  in  Pots, 
that  they  may  be  removed  at  any  Time  ;  the  Pots 
fhould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  and  the  Earth 
kept  tolerably  moift,  the  Glades  fhould  alfo  be  fhaded  in 
the  Heat  of  the  Day,  to  prevent  the  Earth  from  drying  ; 
in  this  hot  Bed  the  Pots  may  remain  till  Autumn,  when 
they  fhould  be  plunged  between  the  Plants  in'  the  Bark 
Stove,  and’ in  the  Spring  removed  to  .  a  gentle  hot  Bed, 
which  will  bring  up  the  Plants  foon  after.  When  thefe 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  feparate 
fmall  Pots,  and  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  again,  fhading 
them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root ; 
then  they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  admitted 
to  them  in  warm  Weather,  and  frequently  refreihed 
with  Water. 

In  the  Winter  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  more  fparingly 
watered,  efpecially  thofe  Sorts  whofe  Stalks  decay  ;  and 
in  Summer,  they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air 
admitted  to  them,  with  which  Management  they  will 
thrive  and  flower. 

EUPHORBIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant .  536.  Eupborbium. 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt. ■  258.  Tit  by  malm.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  IP.  85. 
Lab.  18.  The  Burning  Thorny  Plant. 

The  Cbaraflers  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a-  permanent  Empnlement  oj  one  Leaf,, 
which  is  [welling,  rough,,  and  divided  into  5  Parts  at  the  Brim. 
The  Flower  hath  4  or  5  thick  truncated  Petals ,  and  1  2  or 
more  Stamina  which  are  inferted  in  the  Receptacle  ;  they 
are  longer  than ■  the  Petals and  terminated  by  globular 
Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  three  cornered  Ger- 
men ,  fupporting ’  3  bifid  Styles,  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas. 
The  German  afterward  becomes  a  rcundijh  C affile  withy,, 
Cells,  each  containing,  one  roundifh  Seed. 

The  Species  zcc, 

1.  Euphorbia-  aculea ta  triangularis  fubnuda  ariitula- 
ta ,  ramis  patent 'thus  Lin.  Hcrt.  Cliff.  196.  Euphorbia 
with  triangular  jointed  Stalks  which  are  naked,  and 
have  Spines  ancl  fpreading  Branches.  •  This  is  the  Eu- 
phorbiutn  venun  antiquorum.  Hcrt.  Amf.  1.  p.  23.  True 
Eupborbium  ot  the  Ancients. 

2.  Eu  PH  OR  El  A  aciAcaia  mala  jubquinqu  angular  is ,  am- 
leis  geminatis.  Hcrt.  Clip'.  Euphorbia  with  naked  Stalks, 
which  have  four  or  five  Angles,  and  double  Spines. 
This  is  the  Eupborbium  telragonum  l A  pentagonum  fpino- 
fum  Canarinum.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  Can  dry  Eupborbium. 

3.  Euphroreia  acute  at  a  nuda  triangularis  articulate, 
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minis  erect  is.  Thorny  jointed  triangular  Euphorbia,  with 
upright  naked  Branches.  This  is  the  Euphorbium  tri- 
gonum  y  tetragonum  fpinofum,  ramis  comprefiis.  D'Ifnard. 
Act.  Par.  1720.  Prickly  Euphorbium  h aving  three  and 
four  Angles  with  comprelTed  Branches. 

4.  Euphorbia  aculcata  nuda  mult  angular  is ,  aculeis 
geminatis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff'.  Thorny  Euphorbia  having 
many  Angles  and  Spines  growing  by  Pairs.  This  is  the 
Euphorbium  cerei  efffgic  caulibus  crajjioribus,  [pints  valid/ - 
oribus  armatum.  Hort.  Amji.  Tcrch-fhaped  Euphorbium , 
with  thick  Stalks  armed  with  flrong  Spines. 

5.  Ephorbia  aculeata  jeminuda,  angulis  oblique  tu- 
berculatis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  196.  'I horny  halt  naked 
Euphorbia,  with  oblique,  tubercular  Angles,  commonly 
called  the  Oleander-leaved  Euphorbium.  This  is  the£«- 
pborbium  angulofum,  foliis  nerii  latioribits.  Boerh.  Ind.  An¬ 
gular  Euphoriutn,  with  broad  Oleander  Leaves. 

6.  Euphorbia  aculeata  nuda.,  feptem-angularis,  fpinis 
folitariis  jubulatis  fioriferis.Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  196.  Naked 
Teptangular  thorny  Euphorbia,  with  Tingle  Awl-fhaped 
Spines,  producing  Flowers  at  their  Extremities.  'Phis  is 
the  Euphorbium  heptagonum ,  fpinis  longiffmis  in  apice 
frudliferis.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.. Euphorbium  with  feven  Angles 
and  very  long  Spines,  bearing  Fruit  at  their  Tops. 

7.  Euphorbia  inermis  tecta  tuberculis  imbrieatis, fo¬ 
il  oh -linear  i  inji metis.  Lin.  H.  Cliff.  Euphorbia  without 
Thorns,  and  clofely  covered  with  Tubercles  lying  over 
‘each  other  like  Tiles,  and  narrow  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Euphorbium  Afrum,  caule  craffo  [quamojo,  ramis  in  ca¬ 
pitis  filed  uf ce  fpeciem  cinclo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  258.  African 
Euphorbium  wiih  a  thick  fcaly  Stalk,  commonly  called 
Me du fa's  Bead. 

8.  Euphorbia  aculeata  nuda,  angulis  titbsrcfis  fpinis 
interf 'metis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  451.  Naked  prickly  Euphor¬ 
bia,  with  tuberous  Angles  having  Spines  growing  be¬ 
tween  them. 

9.  Euphorbia  aculeata  nuda,  multangularis ,  fpinis 
folitariis  fubulatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  195.  Naked  thorny  Eu¬ 
phorbia,  with  many  A.ngles,ana  Tingle  Awl-fhaped  Spines. 
1  his  is  the  Euphorbium  cerei  effgie,  caulibus  graciltoribus. 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  258.  Euphorbium  with  the  Appearance 
of  Torch  Thiftle,  and  a  flender  Stalk. 

10.  Euphorbia  inermis  imbri cat  a  tuberculis  foliolo  !i- 
neari  inf  ruths.  Hort.  Cliff.  Imbricated  Euphorbia  with¬ 
out  Spines,  having  Tubercles  furnifhed  with  very  nar¬ 
row  Leaves.  This  is  the  Euphorbium  Afrum,  facie 
frudlus  pini.  Boerh.  African  Euphorbium  like  the  Pine 
Apple,  commonly  called  Little  Meclnja's  Head. 

11.  Euphorbia  inermis,  ramis  pat u /is  fimplicibus  te- 
retibusy  foliolis  linearibus  inf  metis.  Euphorbia  without 
Spines,  having  Tingle  fpreading  Branches  which  are  ta¬ 
per,  and  terminated  with  very  narrow  Leaves. 

12.  Euphorbia  inermis  ramis  teretibus  procumbent i- 
bus  tuberculis  quadragonis.  Euphorbia  without  Spines, 
and  having  trailing  Branches  with  quadrangular  Tu¬ 
bercles. 

13.  Euphorbia  inermis ,  ramis  plurimis  prccumbenti- 
bus,  fquamofs,  foliolis  deciduis.  Euphorbia  without  Spines, 
many  trailing  fcaly  Branches  and  deciduous  Leaves. 

14.  Euphorbia  inermis  fruticofa  fubnuda  filiformis 
credta,  ramis  patulis  determinate  confertis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff. 
197.  Shrubby  ereSf  Euphorbia  without  Spines,  and  (len¬ 
der  ipreadirsg  Branches  terminating  in  Clutters,  com- 
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m'only  Called  Indian  Tree  Spurge.  This  is  the  Tithy 
malus  Indicus  frutejeens.  Hort.  AmJl.  1.  p.  27. 

15.  Euphorbia  inermis  fruticofa  nuda  filiformis  vo- 
lubilis,  cicatricibus  oppoftis.  Hort.  Cliff.  Shrubby  naked 
Euphorbia,  without  Spines  and  (lender  twining  Branches, 
commonly  called  Indian  Climbing  Spurge.  This  is  the 
Tithymalus  Indicus  vimineus  penitus  aphyllos.  Indian 
Spurge  with  (lender  Branches,  without  Leaves. 

16.  Euphorbia  inermis  fruticofa  feminuda  filiformis 
flaccida,  foliis  alternis .  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  197.  "Naked 
Ihrubby  Euphorbia,  without  Spines,  taper  flaccid 
Branches,  and  Leaves  placed  alternately,  commonly 
called  Tree  Spurge  of  Mauritania.  This  is  the  ‘Tithy¬ 
malus  aphyllus  Mauritania.  Hort.  Elth.  384. 

17.  Euphorbia  foliis  oppoftis  fubcordatis  petiolatis 
emarginatis  integerrimis ,  caule  fruticofa.  Lin,  Sp.  Plant. 
45,3^.  Euphorbia  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppo¬ 
site  upon  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  indented  at  the  Top 
and  entire,  and  a  (lirubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Titbyma - 
lus  arboreus  Americanus  cotini  folio.  Hort.  Amff.  j.  p.  29. 
Tree  American  Spurge  with  a  Venice  Sumach  Leaf. 

18.  Euphorbia  umbelld  quadrifidd,  dichotomd,  foliis 
oppoftis  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  457.  Euphorbia 
with  a  quadrifid  dichotomous  Umbel,  and  entire  Leaves 
placed  oppofite.  This  is  the  Tithymalus  latifoiius  Catapn - 
tia  diclus.  H.  L.  Broad-leaved  Spurge,  called  Cataputia. 

19.  Euphorbia  umbelld  fuboffifidd ,  bifida,  involu- 
ccllis  fubovatis ,  foliis  fpathulatio patentibus  carnofts  mucro- 
natis  margine  fcabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  461.  Euphorbia 
with  an  Umbel  divided  into  eight  Points,  whofe  fmall 
Involucrums  are  oval,  and  fpreading  flefhy  pointed 
Leaves  lhaped  like  a  Spatula,  having  rough  Borders. 
This  is  the  Tithymalus  myr finite s  latifoiius.  C.  B.  P.  2 96. 
Broad  leaved  Myrtle  Spurge. 

20.  Euphorbia  umbelld  multifidd,  dichotomd ,  involu- 
cellis  fubcordatis,  primariis  triphyllis,  caule  arboreo.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  Euphorbia  with  a  multifid  dichotomous  Um¬ 
bel,  Heart-fhaped  fmall  Involucrums,  the  firil  three 
leaved,  and  a  Tree-like  Stalk.  This  is  the  Tithymalus 
myriifolius  arboreus.  C.B.  P.  Myrtle-leaved  Tree  Spurge. 

21.  Euphorbia  umbelld  multifidd,  dichotomd,  invo - 
lucellis  perfoiiatis  orbiculatis ,  foliis  obtufis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
463.  Euphorbia  with  a  multifid  Umbel  divided  by 
Pairs,  orbicular  perfoliate  Involucrums,  and  obtufe 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Tithymalus  characias  amygdaloides. 
C.  B.  P.  290.  Wood  Spurge. 

22.  Euphorbia  umbelld  multifidd,  fubtrifidd,  bifida, 
ir.volucellis  ovatis,  foliis  laiiceolatis,  ramis  fferilibus.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  462.  Euphorbia  with  a  multifid  Umbel,  which 
is  fubtrifid  and  bifid,  the  fmall  Involucrums  oval,  Spear- 
ihaped  Leaves,  and  (leril  Branches.  Tithymalus palufir is 
fruticofus.  C.  B.  P.  Shrubby  Mar(h  Spurge. 

23.  Euphorbia  umbella  quinquefida ,  quadrifidd,  di¬ 
chotomd,  involuceldis  fubrotundis  acutis,  foliis  laiiceolatis. 
Lin.  Spl  Plant.  460.  Euphorbia  with  a  quinquefid  and 
quadrifid  dichotomous  Umbel,  a  pointed  roundifh  Invo- 
lucrum,  and  Spear-Tnaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Tithy¬ 
malus  Orienlalis,  falicis  folio,  caule  purpurea,  flore  magno. 
Lourn.Cor.  2.  Eafiern  Spurge  with  a  Willow  Leaf,  a 
purple  Stalk,  and  large  Flower. 

24*  Euphorbia  umbelld  quinquefida,  trifid  a  dichoto¬ 
my ,  invo  lucellis  ovatis,  foliis  laneeolatis,  capful',  tanatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  460.  Euphorbia  with  a  quinquefid,  trifid 
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Umbel,  dividing  by  Pairs,  an  oval  Involucrum,  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  and  woolly  Capfules.  This  is  the  Pithy¬ 
malus  arbor eus,  caule  coraliino ,  folio  Hyperici ,  pericarpio 
barbato.  Boerh.  Ind.  Tree  Spurge  with  a  red  Stalk,  a 
St.  John’s  Wort  Leaf,  and  bearded  Capfule. 

25.  Euphorbia  umbelld  fexlifida,  dichotoma ,  involu- 
cellis  ovalibus ,  foliis  integerrimis,  ramis  nullis  capfulis  ver- 
rucofts.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  462.  Euphorbia  with  a  fix  pointed 
dichotomous  Umbel,  oval  Involucrums,  entire  Leaves, 
no  Branches,  and  warted  Capfules.  This  is  the  Piihy- 
pialus  Hybernicus  PAachingboy  didlus.  Mer.  Pin.  Jrifij 
Spurge,  called  Machingboy. 

26.  Euphorbia  umbella  quinquefdd ,  involucellis  bi¬ 
fida  obcordatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  457.  Euphorbia  with  a 
quinquefid  bifid  Umbel,  and  Heart-fhaped  Involucrums. 
This  isthe  Pithymalus  tuberofa  pyriformi  radice.  C.B.P. 
Spurge  with  a  tuberous  Pear-fhaped  Root. 

27.  Euphorbia  umbella  quinquefdd ,  dichotoma^  invo¬ 
lucellis  ovato-lanceolatis  mucronatis ,  foliis  inferioribus  fe- 
taceis.  Lin .  Sp.  Plant.  458.  Euphorbia  with  a  quinquefid 
dichotomous  Umbel,  oval  Spear-fhaped  Involucrums 
which  are  pointed,  and  the  lower  Leaves  briflly.  Pithy¬ 
malus  Cyparijfus.  Alp.  Exot.  65.  Cyprefs  Spurge. 

28.  Euphorbia  umbelld  multifidd,  bifida ,  involucellis 
orbiculatis ,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  villofis.  Euphorbia  with 
a  multifid,  bifid  Umbel,  orbicular  Involucrums,  and 
narrow  Spear-fhaped  hairy  Leaves.  Pithymalus  Creticus 
characias ,  anguflifolius ,  villofus  &  incanus.  Pourn.  Cor. 
1.  Cretan  Wood  Spurge  with  narrow  hairy  and  hoary 
Leaves. 

29.  Euphorbia  umbelld  multifidd ,  dichotoma,  involu¬ 
cellis  perfoliatis ,  fubcordatis,  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  463.  Euphorbia  with  a  multifid  dicho¬ 
tomous  Umbel,  Heart-fhaped  perfoliate  Involucrums, 
and  entire  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Pithymalus 
fylvaticus  lunato  fiore .  C.  B.  P.  290.  Wood  Spurge  with 
a  Moon-lhaped  Flower. 

30.  Euphorbia  inermis foliis  ferratis  petiolatis  dif- 
formibus  ovatis  lanceolatis  panduriformibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
453.  Euphorbia  without  Spines,  having  fawed  Leaves 
with  Foot  Stalks  which  are  deformed,  oval,  Spear-fhaped, 
and  like  a  Fiddle.  Pithymalus  Curaffavicus,  falicis  & 
atriplicis  foliis  variis ,  caulibus  viridantibus.  Pluk.  Aim. 
396.  Spurge  from  Curaffao,  with  variable  Leaves  like 
Willow  and  Orach,  and  a  green  Stalk, 

31.  Euphorbia  dichotomd,foliis ferratis ovali-oblmgis 
glabris ,  corymbis ■  terminahbtus,  ramis  divaricatis .  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  454.  Dichotomous  Euphorbia  with  oblong, 
oval,  fmooth,  fawed  Leaves,  and  divaricated  Branches, 
terminated  by  Umbels.  This  is  the  Pithymalus  ereflus 
acris ,  par  let  aria  foliis  glabris ,  floribus  ad  caulium  nodos 
con  glome  rati  s>,  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  82.  Upright  acrid  Spurge, 
with  l'mooth  Pellitory  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in. 
Clufters  frffm  the  Joints  of  the  Stalk. 

32.  Euphorbia  inermis,  herbacea,  ramofd-,  foliis , fub¬ 
cordatis  integerrimis  petiolatis  fioribus  folitariis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  453.  Branching  herbaceous  -Euphorbia  without 
Spines,  having  entire  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  with  Foot 
Stalks,  and  fingle  Flowers.  This  is  the  Pithymalus  Ame¬ 
ricans,  ereflus ,  annuus,  ramcfiffimus  ocymi  carycpbyllari 
foliis.  Houfi.  Mff.  Upright,  annual,  branching  Spurge  of 
America,  with  Leaves  like  Small  Bafil. 

The  firfl  Sort  has  been  generally  taken  for  the  true 
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Eupborbium of  the  Ancients,  and  as  fuch  hath  been  di+ 
reded  for  medicinal  Ufe  ;  but  it  is  from  the  fecond  Sort, 
that  the  Drug  now  imported  under  that  7'itle  in  England 
is  taken.  Dr.  Linnaus  fuppofes  the  fourth  to  be  the 
Sort  v/hich  fhould  be  ufed,  though  as  they  are  all  nearly 
of  the  fame  Quality,  fo  it  may  be  indifferent  which  of 
them  that  Drug  is  taken  from,  which  is  the  infpiflated 
Juice  of  the  Plant. 

The  1  If  Sort  hath  a  triangular  compreffed  fucculent 
Stalk,  w  hich  is  jointed,  and  rifes  to  the  Height  of  feven* 
or  eight  Feet,  fending  out  many  irregular  twilling 
Branches,  for  the  mofl  Part  three  cornered,  but  have 
fometimes  only  two,  and  at  others  four  Angles  ;  they 
are  compreffed,  fucculent,  and  fpread  out  on  every  Side  of 
the  Stalk  ;  thefe  have  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches 
a  few  fhort  roundifh  Loaves,  which  foon  fall  off;  near 
thefe  come  out  now  and  then  a  fewr  Flowers,  which  have 
five  thick  whitifh  Petals,  with  a  large  three  cornered 
Germen  in  the  Center ;  thefe  foon  drop  off  without 
having  any  Seeds.  It  grows  naturally  in  India ,  from, 
whence  the  Plants  were  brought  to  Holland,  and  fince 
communicated  to  the  curious  Gardens  in  Europe.-. 

The  2d  Sort  grow's  naturally  in  the.  Canary  Jfiands, 
from  whence  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  the  Euphor- 
bium  which  is  imported  into  England,  is  now  brought.  In 
its  native  Country  this  grows  20  Feet  high  or  more,  but 
in  England  is  rarely  feen  more  than  6  or  7  ;  nor  is  it  of. 
any  Advantage  to  have  them  fo  tall  here,  becaufe  they 
fend  out  many  Branches  which  are  large  and  fucculent, 
fo  render  the  Plants  too  heavy  to  be  eafily  removed. 
This  hath  a  very  thick  green  fucculent  Stalk,  which  has 
four  or  five  large  Angles  or  Corners,  clofely  armed  with, 
black  crooked  Spines,  which  come  cut  by  Pairs  at  every 
Indenture  :  The  Stalks  fend  out  from  every  Side  large 
fucculent  Branches  of  the  fame  Form,  which  extend  to 
the  Diflance  of  2  or  3  Feet,  then  turn  their  Ends  up¬ 
wards,  fo  that  when  the  Plants  are  well  grown,  they, 
have  fome  Refemblance  to  a  branched  Chandelier  ;  thefe 
have  no  Leaves,  but  are  clofely  armed  with  black  Spines 
like  the  Stalks ;  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  come  out  th$.. 
Flowers, .  which  are  fhaped  like,  thofe.  cf  the  firfl.  Sort. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  a  naked  three  cornered  Stalk. which 
is  comprefled,  fending  out  a  great  Number  of  Branches 
which  grow  ere6l,  and  join  up  to  the  main  Stalk  ;  thefe 
are  generally  three  cornered,  but  fome  vary  to  four; 
they  are  jointed  and  armed  with  fhort  cr  >cked  Spines, 
hut  have  no  Leaves,  nor  do  the.  Plants  produce  Flowers 
here.  This  grows  naturally  in  India. 

The  4th  Sort  puts  out  many  Stalks  juft  above  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground,  which  are  thick,  .fucculent,  and. 
roundifh,  having  8  or  10  Anglesswhile  young,  but  aa 
they  grow  old  they  lofe  their  Angles  and  become  round  ; 
the  Branches  grow  diilorted  and  irregular,  firfl  horizon¬ 
tal,  and  afterward  turn  upward  ;  they  are  armed  with 
fmall  crooked  Spines  on  their  Angles,  and  on  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Branches  come  out  the  Flowers,  which  are 
fmall,  and  of .  a  greeniih  white,  fhaped  like  the  2d  Sort. 
This  grows  naturally  in  India. 

The  5th.  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India  ;  this  rifes  with 
a  flrong  upright  Stalk  5  or  6  Feet  high,  which  hath  irre¬ 
gular  Angles,  and  Protuberances  oblique  to  the  Angles; 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  naked,  the  upper  Part  is 
branching,  and  the  Branches  armed  with  crocked.  Spines.; 
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at  every  Protuberance,  and  at  the  Top,  they  are  gar- 
niihed  with  oblong  Leaves  of  a  lucid  green,  very  fmooth, 
entire,  and  rounded  at  their  Ends ;  thefe  tall  off,  and  the 
Plants  remain  naked  for  fome  Months,  and  then  the 
Flowers  come  out,  which  tit  clofe  to  the  Branches,  and 
are  of  a  greenifh  white  Colour  ;  the  Leaves  come  out  in 
Autumn,  and  fall  off  in  Spring. 

7'he  6th  Sort  rifes  with  a  roundifh,  upright,  fucculent 
Stalk  about  three  Feet  high,  putting  out  feveral  Branches 
on  the  Side  of  the  fame  Form ;  thefe  have  feven  Angles 
or  Furrows,  which  are  armed  with  long  tingle  black 
Thorns ;  at  the  End  of  which  come  out  fmall  Flowers, 
of  the  fame  Form  with  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts,  and  are 
i'ome times  fucceeded  by  fmall  Fruit.- 

The  7th  Sort  hath  thick,  roundifh,  fucculent  Stalks, 
which  are  fcaiy ;  thefe  fend  out  many  Branches  from 
their  Sides  of  the  fame  Form,  which  are  twiftedr  and 
run  one  over  another,  fo  as  to  appear  like  a  Parcel  of 
Serpents  coming  out  from  the  Stalks,  from  whence  it 
had  the  Appellation  of  Mcdufa' s  Head.  The  Ends  of  the 
Branches  are  garnifhed  with  narrow,  thick,  fucculent 
Leaves,  which  drop  off,  and  round  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Branches  the  Flowers  come  out ;  thele  are  white,  and 
of  the  fame  Form  with  thofe  of  the  other  Species,  but 
larger,  and  are  frequently  fucceeded  by  round -fmooth 
Capfules  with  three  Cells,  each  including  a  fingle  roundifh 
Seed. 

The  8  th  Sort  hath  roundifh  Stalks,  which  fvvell  out 
like  a  Belly  in  the  Middle,  and  have  knobbed  Angles,  be- 
tv/een  which  come  out  long  Spines  which  are  flrait ;  thefe 
Stalks  rife  2  Feet  high,  and  put  out  a  few  Branches  on 
their  Side  of  the  fame  Form  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  fitting  clofe  upon  the  Angles  ; 
they  are  fmall,  of  a  yellowifh  green  Colour,  and  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  other  Species. 

The  9th  Sort  hath  Stalks  and  Branches  very  like  thofe 
of  the  4th,  but  much  flenderer  ;  the  Spines  of  this  are 
fingle,  and  thofe  of  the  other  double;  and  the  Ends  of 
the  Branches,  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  Flowers  on 
every  Angle,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  4th  Sort. 

The  10th  Sort  hath  a  thick  fhort  Stalk,  which  feldom 
rifes  more  than  eight  or  ten  Inches  high,  from  which 
come  out  a  great  Number  of  trailing  Branches  which 
are  {lender,  and  grow  about  a  Foot  in  Length  ;  thefe 
intermix  with  each  other  like  thofe  of  the  7  th  Sort,  but 
are  much  fmaller,  and  do  not  grow  near  fo  long,  but 
have  the  fame  Appearance,  from  whence  it  is  called 
Little  Medufa’s  Plead;  the  Ends  of  thefe  Branches  are 
befet  with  narrow  Leaves,  between  which  the  Flowers 
come  out  which  are  white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
other  Species.  ® 

The  nth  Sort  rifes  with  a  taper  Stalk  fix  or  feven 
Inches  high,  fending  out  from  the  Top  a  few  taper 
Branches,  which  fpreab  out  on  every  Side ;  thefe  are  not 
fcaiy,  like  thofe  of  the  la  ft  Sort,  but  taper,  and  garnifhed 
at  their  Ends  with  feveral  fmall  narrow  Leaves  which 
drop  off.  This  Sort  hath  not  yet  flowered  here,  having 
been  but  a  fhort  Time  in  England . 

The  1 2th  Sort  hath  a  fhort  thick  Stalk,  which  never 
rifes  three  Inches  high,  fo  that  the  Branches  fpread  on 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground  ;  thefe  feldom  grow  more 
than  fix  Inches  long,  and  their  Scales  fwell  into  a  Sort 
of  Proturberances  which  are  fquare ;  they  have  no 


Leaves,  and  very  rarely  produce  Flowers  in  England ,  but 
has  been  long  an  Inhabitant  in  the  Gardens. 

The  13th  Sort  is  very  like  the  ,7th,  but  the  Stalks  ne¬ 
ver  rife  more  than  a  Foot  or  15  Inches  high,  fo  that* 
the  Branches  fpread  out  near  the  Ground;  thefe-  are 
alfo  much  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  7  th,  but  have  the 
fame  Appearance,  and  aye  garnifhed  with  narrow  Leaves 
>at  their  End,  which  fall  off  as  the  Branches  are  extended 
in  Length :  This  produces,  a  great  Number  of.  ftnali 
white  Flowers  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  fhaped. like 
thofe. -.of  the  other.  Species,  and  frequently  fucceeded 
by  round  fmooth  Capfules  with  3  Cells,  including  one  or 
two  roundifh  Seeds  which  ripen  here. 

Thefe  Sorts  have  been  by  modern  Botanifts  ranged 
under  the  Title  of  Eupborbium ,  and  diftinguifhed  from 
the  7 itbymally  more  from  the  Structure  and  outward 
Appearance  of  the  Plants,  than  any  real  Difference  in 
their  Chara&ers ;  but  as  the  Number  of  Species  of  thofe 
commonly  called  Spurge  was  very  great,  many  of  the 
Writers  were  willing  to  feparate  the  Euphorbia  from 
that  Genus,  to  lefl'en  the  Number  of  Species. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  many,  curious  Gardens, 
more  for  the  Qddnefs  of  their  Structure,  than  any  real 
Beauty-;  and  being  fo  extremely  different  in  their  Form, 
from  almoft  any  Plants  of  European  Production,  many 
cuiious  Perfons  have  been  induced  to  preferve  the  feve¬ 
ral  Sorts  in  their  Gardens. 

They  are  all  of  them  full  of  a  milky  acrid  Juice,  * 
which  flows  out  on  their  being  wounded  in  any  Part ; 
this  Juice  will  blifter  the  Flefh,  if  it  happens  to  lie  up¬ 
on  any  tender  Part  for  a  fhort  Time,  and  will  burn 
Linen  almoft  as  bad  as  AquaFortis,  therefore  the  Plants 
fhould  be  handled  with  great  Caution  ;  nor  fhould  the 
Ends  of  their  Branches  be  ever  bruifed  or  injured,  for 
if  they  are,  it  frequently  occafions  their  rotting  down 
to  the  next  Joint,  and  fometimes  will  deftroy  the  whole 
Plant,  if  thofe  injured  Branches  are  not  cutoff  in  Time  ; 
fo  that  whenever  the  Branches  appear  to  have  been  in¬ 
jured,  the  Fooner  they  are  cut  from  the  Plants,  the  lefs 
Danger  there  will  be  of  their  fuffering  from  it;  nor 
fhould  any  of  the  Branches  be  cut  between  the  Joints, 
for  the  fame,  Reafon. 

Moft  of  thefe  Plants  were  firft  brought  to  Europe  by 
the  Dutch ,  who  have  been  very  curious  to  introduce 
great  Numbers  of  Plants  from  India,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ;  from  the  latter  there  hath  been  a  very  great 
.Variety. of  curiou a  Plants  of  late  Years  brought  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  many  cf -which  produce  very  elegant  Flowers,  fo 
tare  the  greateft  Ornaments  of  the  Confervatory  in  the 
W  inter  and  Spring  Seafons.  Thefe  have  been  brought 
over  in  Seeds,  but  the  different  Kinds  of  Euphorbia 
came  over  moft  of  them  in  Plants  or  Cuttings;  for 
thefe  may  be  eafily  tranfported  to  any  Diftance,  if  either 
of  them  are  put  in  Boxes,  with  any  foft  dry  Package, 
to  prevent  their  being  bruifed,  or  their  Spines  from 
wounding-  each  other,  and  kept  from  Moifture  and  Cold; 
with  this  Care  they  may  be  kept  fix  Months  out  of  the 
Ground,  and  if  carefully  planted  will  take  Root  and 
thrive  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  newly  taken  from 
the  old  Plants,  or  out  of. the  Ground  but  a  fhort  Time  ; 
which  is  a  much  more  expeditious  Method  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  Plants  than  from  Seeds. 
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The  greatefl  Part  of  thefe  fucculent  Plants,  grow 
naturally  upon  barren  rocky  Places  or  in  dry  Tandy 
Soils,  where  few  other  Plants  will  thrive ;  therefore 
they  fhould  never  be  planted  in  rich  or  loamy  Earth 
here,  nor  fuffered  to  receive  much  Wet,  which  will 
caule  them  to  rot.  The  befl  Mixture  of  Earth  for  thefe 
Plants  is,  about  a  4th  Part  of  fcreened  Lime  Rubbifh,  a 
4th  Part  of  Sea  Sand,  and  half  of  light  frefh  Earth  from 
a  Common  ;  thefe  fhould  be  mixed  well  together,  and 
frequently  turned  over  before  it  is  ufed,  that  the  Parts 
may  be  incorporated,  and  the  Compoft  fweetened  by 
being  expofed  to  the  Air.  If  this  Mixture  is  prepared 
a  Year  before  it  is  Wanted,  it  will  be  the  better,  that 
it  may  have  the  Benefit  of  the  Winter’s  Frofl:  and  the 
Summer’s  Heat  to  mellow  it  ;  and  the  oftener  it  is 
turned  over,  and  the  fmaller  the  Heaps  in  which  it  is 
laid,  the  Air  will  penetrate  it  better,  and  render  it 
more  fir  for  Ufe. 

Thefe  Sorts  afe  eafily  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which 
fhould  be  taken  from  the  old  Plants  in  June,  thefe  muft 
be  cut  at  a  Joint,  otherwife  they  will  rot :  When  thefe 
Cuttings  are  taken  off,  the  milky  Juice  of  the  old  Plants 
will  flow  out  in  Plenty;  therefore  theie  fhould  be  fome 
dry  Earth  or  Sand  applied  upon  the  wounded  Part,  which 
will  harden  and  flop  the  Sap  ;  and  the  wounded  Part  of 
the  Cuttings  fhould  alfo  be  rubbed  in  Sand,  or  dry 
Earth,  for  the  fame  Purpofe  ;  then  the  Cuttings  fhould 
be  laid  in  a  dry  Part  of  the  Stove,  for  ten  Days  or  a  Fort¬ 
night  ;  and  fome  of  thofe  whofe  Branches  are  large  and 
very  fucculent,  may  lie  3  Weeks  or  more  before  they 
afe  planted,  that  their  Wounds  may  be  healed  and  har¬ 
dened,  otherwife  they  will  rot.  When  the  Cuttings  are 
planted,  they  fhould  be  elch  put  into  a  fmall  Half¬ 
penny  Pot,  laying  Stones  or  Rubbifh  in  the  Bottom, 
and  filling  the  Pots  with  the  Mixture  before  diredted ; 
then  plunge  the  Pots  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  and  if 
the  Weather  is  very  hot,  the  Gtaffes  of  the  hot  Bed 
fhould  be  fhaded  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day,  and  the  Cut¬ 
tings  fhould  be  gently  watered  once  or  twice  a  Week,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  Earth  may  dry:  In  about  6  Weeks  the 
Cuttings  will  have  put  out  Roots,  fo  if  the  Bed  is  not 
very  warm,  the  Plants  may  continue  there,  provided 
they  have  free  Air  admitted  to  them  every  Day,  other- 
wife  it  will  be  better  to  remove  them  into  the  Stove, 
where  they  may  be  hardened  before  the  Winter  ;  for  if 
they  are  too  much  drawn  in  Summer,  they  are  very  apt 
to  decay  in  Winter,  unlefs  they  are  very  carefully  ma¬ 
naged.  During  the  Summer  Seafon,  the  Plants  fhould  be 
gently  watered  2  or  3  Times  a  Week,  according  to  the 
Warmth  of  the  Seafon;  but  in  Winter  they  mud  not 
be  watered  oftener  than  once  a  Week,  and  it  fhould  be 
given  more  fparingly  at  that  Seafon,  efpecially  if  the 
Stove  is  not  warm:  The  1  ft  Sort  will  require  more 
Warmth  and  lefs  Water  in  the  Winter  than  any  of  the 
other.  This,  if  well  managed,  will  grow  7  or  8  Feet 
high,  but  the  Plants  mull  conflantly  remain  in  the  Stove, 
giving  them  a  large  Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather,  and 
in  Winter  the  Stove  fhould  be  kept  in  a  temperate  De¬ 
gree  of  Warmth. 

The  6th  Sort  is  at  prefent  the  mod  rare  in  England: 
The  Plants  of  this  Sort,  which  have  been  procured 
from  Holland ,  have  been  mod  of  them  deflroyed  by 
placing  them  in  Stoves,  where,  by  the  Heat,  they  have 
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in  one  Day  turned  black,  and  rotted  immediately  after. 
This  Sort  will  do  in  a  dry  airy  Glafs  Cafe,  with  Ficoides, 
and  other  fucculent  Plants,  where  they  may  have  free 
Air  in  mild  Weather,  and  be  protested  from  Frofl ;  in 
Summer  the  Plants  of  this  Sort  may  be  expofed  in  the 
open  Air,  in  a  warm  Situation,  but  fhould  be  fcreened 
from  much  Wet:  With  this  Treatment,  they  will  thrive 
much  better  than  when  they  are  more  tenderly  nurfed. 

The  7th,  8th,  10th,  nth,  12th,  and  13th  Sorts,  are 
alfo  pretty  hardy,  fo  will  live  in  a  good  Glafs  Cafe  in 
Winter  without  Fire,  provided  the  Frofl  is  kept  entire¬ 
ly  out,  and  in  Summer  they  may  be  placed  abroad  in  a 
warm  Situation:  As  thefe  are  very  fucculent  Plants,  they 
fhould  not  have  too  much  Wet ;  therefore,  if  the  Rum¬ 
mer  fhould  prove  very  moill,  it  will  be  very  proper  to 
place  thefe  Plants  under  fome  Shelter,  where  they  may 
enjoy  the  free  Air,  but  may  be  fcreened  from  the  Rain, 
otherwife  by  receiving  too  much  Wet  they  will  rot. 

The  7th  Sort  will  require  to  be  fupported,  otherwife 
the  Weight  of  the  Branches  will  draw  them  upon  the 
Pots ;  and,  by  training  the  Stems  up  to  Stakes,  they  will 
grow  4  or  $  Feet  high,  and  a  great  Number  of  Side 
Branches  will  be  produced;  tliefe,  being  very  fucculent 
and  heavy,  are  very  apt  to  draw  down  the  Stem,  if  its 
hath  not  Support. 

The  following  Sorts  have  been,  by  all  the  Writers 
on  Botany,  placed  under  the  Title  of  Ttihymalus  ;  but 
the  14th  and  15th  Sorts  fhould,  according  to  their  own 
DiflinStion,  have  been  placed  in  the  Genus  of  Euphor- 
bium ,  becaufe  they  are  as  dellitute  of  Leaves  asmoflof 
the  Species  which  they  have  there  placed. 

The  14th  Sort  rifes  with  a  taper  lucculent  Stalk,  to 
the  Height  of  18  or  20  Feet,  fending  out  many  Branch¬ 
es  of  the  fame  Form,  which  fubdivide  into  many  fmal¬ 
ler  ;  thefe  are  jointed  at  a  great  Diilance;  they  are 
fmooth,  and  of  a  deep  green  Colour,  having  a  few  fmall 
Leaves  at  their  Extremities,  which  foon  fall  off.  As 
the  Plants  grow  older,  their  Stalks  become  flronger  and 
lefs  fucculent,  efpecially  toward  the  Bottom,  where 
they  turn  to  a  brown  Colour,  and  become  a  little  woody. 
The  Branches  grow  diffufed  and  intermix  with  each 
other,  fo  form  a  Sort  of  Bufh  toward  the  Top,  but  this 
doth  not  produce  Flowers  here. 

The  15th  Sort  fends  out  a  great  Number  of  {lender 
taper  Stalks,  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  which  are  fmooth, 
and  twifl  about  each  other,  or  any  neighbouring  Sup¬ 
port,  whereby  they  rife  ten  or  twelve  Feet  high,  put¬ 
ting  out  fmaller  Branches  upward,  which  alfo  twine 
and  intermix  with  the  other  Stalks ;  they  have  no 
Leaves,  nor  do  fhey  flower  in  England.  Thefe  grow  in 
India. 

The  1 6th  Sort  fends  out  many  taper  fucculent  Stalks 
from  the  Root,  which  rife  about  4  Feet  high;  they  are 
{lender  and  weak,  fo  require  Support ;  thefe  have  a 
light  green  Bark,  and  their  lower  Parts  are  naked,  but 
their  upper  Parts  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves, 
which  are  fmooth,  entire,  and  placed  alternate  on  every 
Side  the  Stalks :  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Clut¬ 
ters  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  of  a  yellowifli  green 
Colour,  and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  fmooth  round 
Fruit,  but  the  Seeds  rarely  ripen  in  England.  This  Sort 
grows  naturally  on  the  African  Shore  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean. 
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The  17th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Tome  of  the  Illands 
of  the  Weji-Indies,  and  on  the  Continent.  I  received 
Specimens  of  this  Sort  from  the  Ifland  of  Tobago ,  and 
from  Cartbagena,  where  the  Plants  were  growing  in 
Plenty;  the  Dutch  Gardens  were  furniftied  with  it  from 
Curajfao ,  where  it  grows  naturally.  This  hath  an  up¬ 
right  Stalk,  which  rifes  6  or  7  Feet  high,  covered  with 
a  light  brown  Bark,  and  divides  upward  into  many 
Branches ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  roundifh  Leaves,  in¬ 
dented  at  their  Ends,  and  have  Foot  Stalks :  They  are 
fmooth  and  of  a  beautiful  green,  but  fall  away  in  Win¬ 
ter,  fo  that  in  Spring  they  are  almoft  naked  ;  the  Flow¬ 
ers  come  out  from  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are 
yellow  and  fmall,  foon  falling  away  without  having  any 
Fruit  to  fucceed  them  here. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Cuttings,  and  treated 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Euphorbiums . 

'Fhe  14th,  15  th,  and  17  th  Sorts,  are  tender,  fo  re¬ 
quire  a  Stove  ;  thefe  mull  have  the  fame  Treatment  as 
the  tender  Kinds,  but  the  16th  Sort  will  live  in  a  com¬ 
mon  Green-houfe  in  Winter,  and  may  be  expofed  a- 
broad  in  Summer. 

The  1 8 th  Sort  (lands  in  the  Lift  of  medicinal  Plants, 
but  is  rarely  ufed  in  England  at  prefent ;  this  is  a  bien¬ 
nial  Plant,  which  perifhes  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  the  South  of  France ,  and 
where  it  is  allowed  to  fcatter  its  Seeds  in  a  Garden,  be¬ 
comes  a  Weed  here.  This  rifes  with  an  upright  fuccu¬ 
lent  Stalk,  from  2  to  3  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  ob¬ 
long  fmooth  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  fit  clofe  to  the 
Stalks;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  divides  by  Pairs  in¬ 
to  fmaller  Branches,  and  from  the  Fork  between  thefe 
Diviftons  come  out  the  Umbels  of  Flowers,  each  Fork 
having  one;  that  which  is  fituated  in  the  firft  Divifion 
being  the  largeft,  and  thofe  in  the  upper  are  the  fmal- 
left.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  greenifh  yellow  Colour, 
they  appear  in  June  and  July ,  and  the  Fruit  follows 
foon  after,  which  is  divided  into  3  Lobes,  and  has  3 
Cells,  each  containing  one  roundifli  Seed,  which  is  caft 
out  to  a  Diftance  by  the  Elafticity  of  the  Fods.  This 
Sort  will  propagate  itfelf  faft  enough  when  it  is  once 
introduced  into  Gardens,  fo  requires  no  Care  but  to 
keep  it  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  19th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France ,  Spain,  and  Italy.  This  fends  out  many  trailing 
Branches  from  the  Root,  which  grow  about  a  Foot 
long,  lying  on  the  Ground;  thefe  are  clofely  garnifh¬ 
ed  with  thick  fucculent  Leaves,  flat,  fhort,  and  point¬ 
ed  ;  they  fpread  open  on  every  Side  the  Branches,  and 
are  placed  alternate,  fitting  cjofe  to  the  Stalks:  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  large  Umbels  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches ;  the  Involucrum  of  the  principal  Umbel  is 
compofed  of  feveral  oval-pointed  Leaves,  but  thofe  of 
the  fmall  Umbels  have  only  two  Heart-fhaped  concave 
Leaves,  whofe  Borders  are  rough  ;  the  Flowers  are  yel¬ 
low,  and  are  fucceeded  by  3  Seeds,  inclofed  in  a  roundifh 
Capfule  with  3  Cells.  This  Plant  will  continue  2  or  3 
Years  upon  a  dry  warm  Soil,  and  will  ripen  Seeds  an¬ 
nually,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will 
come  up,  and  require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  Weeds. 

.  The  20th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ,  and  in  feve¬ 
ral  Illands  of  the  Archipelago ;  this  rifes  with  an  upright 
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branching  Stem,  to  the  Height  of  4  Feet ;  the  Leaves 
are  oblong,  pointed,  and  placed  alternate  on  the  Branch¬ 
es  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  in  Umbels  from  the  Fork 
between  the  Branches;  they  are  fmall,  yellow,  and 
rarely  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England.  It  is  eaftly  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Cuttings  during  any  of  the  Summer  Months, 
and  requires  a  little  Protection  from  the  Froft  in  Win¬ 
ter. 

The  2 1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Woods,  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  it  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  3  Feet  high  ;  the 
Flowers  are  produced  in  Umbels  fitting  clofe  to  the 
Stalks,  fo  form  a  long  Spike  ;  the  Empalemenrs  are  of 
a  greenifh  yellow,  and  the  Petals  black,  fo  they  make 
an  odd  Appearance.  It  flowers  in  May ,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  July.  If  the  Seeds  are  fown  under  Trees  in 
Autumn,  the  Plants  will  rife  the  following  Spring,  and 
require  no  Culture. 

The  2 2d  Sort  (lands  in  the  Lift  of  the  medicinal 
Plants  by  the  Title  of  Efula  major,  but  at  prefent  is 
feldom  ufed  :  This  grows  naturally  in  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  on  marfhy  Places,  where  it  riles  3  or  4  Feet 
high.  It  hath  a  perennial  Root,  by  which  it  may  be 
propagated  better  than  by  Seeds,  which  feldom  grow 
unlefs  they  are  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe. 

The  23d  Sort  was  difeovered  in  the  Levant,  by  Dr. 
Tournefort,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden 
at  Paris-,  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife 
many  fucculent  Stalks,  3  Feet  high,  covered  with  a 
purple  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  oblong  fmooth  Leaves, 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  Willow,  of  a  dark  green  Colour. 
The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks  divide,  and  in  the  Fork 
is  fituated  an  Umbel  of  Flowers,  of  a  greenifh  yellow 
Colour,  which  are  fucceeded  by  round  Capfules  with  3 
Cells,  each  containing  a  Angle  Seed.  It  flowers  in  June, 
and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  in  Augujl ;  this  may  be  propagated 
by  parting  the  Roots,  or  by  (owing  the  Seeds  in  Au¬ 
tumn.  The  Plant  is  hardy  fo  will  endure  the  greateft 
Cold  of  this  Country,  if  planted  in  a  dry  Soil. 

The  24th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  on  the 
Borders  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  this  rifes  with  feve¬ 
ral  fhrubby  Stalks  5  or  6  Feet  high,  having  a  red  Bark, 
garnifhed  with  oblong,  fmooth,  blunt  Leaves,  which 
are  placed  alternate.  The  Flowers  grow  in  fmall  Um¬ 
bels  from  the  Divifion  of  their  Branches;  they  are  yel¬ 
low,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifli  Capfules,  which  are 
rough,  having  3  Cells  like  the  other  Species.  This  is 
eafily  propagated  by  Cuttings  during  any  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Months,  and  requiies  Protection  from  Froft  in 
Winter. 

The  25th  Sort  grow'S  naturally  in  Ireland,  from 
whence  the  Roots  have  been  brought  to  England',  this 
hath  thick  ftbrous  Roots,  which  fend  up  feveral  Stalks, 
which  do  not  branch,  about  a  Foot  long,  garnifhed 
with  oblong  Leaves,  placed  alternate  on  every  Side.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Umbels  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks;  they  are  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  rough 
warted  Capfules  with  3  Cells ;  it  flowers  in  June ,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl.  This  may  be  propagated  by 
the  Roots,  which  fliould  be  planted  in  a  (hady  Situa¬ 
tion,  and  a  moift  Soil. 

This  Plant  was  almoft  the  only  Phyfick  ufed  by  the 
Natives  of  Ireland  formerly,  but  Ance  the  Ufe  of  Mer¬ 
cury 
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Cury  has  been  known  to  them,  this  has  been  generally 
negle&ed. 

The  26th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  this 
hath  a  knobbed  Pear- fhaped  Root,  from  which  arife  2 
or  3  Stalks,  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed 
with  oblong  Leaves,  which  are  hairy,  placed  alternate 
on  every  Side  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
fmall  Umbels  from  the  Divifions  of  the  Stalk ;  they 
are  fmall  of  a  greenifh  yellow  Colour,  and  are  ieldom 
fucceeded  by  Seeds  here;  it  may  be  propagated  by  Off- 
lets,  fent  out  from  the  main  Root  ;  thefe  may  be  taken 
off  in  Autumn,  and  planted  in  a  fhady  Situation,  where 
they  will  thrive  better  than  in  the  full  Sun. 

The  27  th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Aleppo,  and  other 
Parts  of  the  Levant ;  this  hath  a  perennial  creeping 
Root,  by  which  it  multiplies  very  faff,  where  it  is  once 
eftablifhed.  The  Stalks  of  this  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high;  the  lower  Leaves  are  narrow,  ftiff,  and  briftly; 
but  thofe  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  are  fhaped  like 
the  narrow  leaved  Myrtle.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
in  large  Umbels  from  the  Divifions  of  the  Stalk;  they 
are  yellow,  and  appear  in  June,  but  are  rarely  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  Seeds  in  this  Country.  The  Roots  of  this  fhould 
be  confined  in  Pots,  for  when  they  are  planted  in  the 
full  Ground,  they  creep  about  to  a  great  Diffance. 

The  28th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of  the 
Levant ,  and  alfo  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  Seeds  of 
this  were  brought  me  from  Scanderoon,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Millar ,  who  found  the  Plants  growing  plentifully  there  ; 
he  affured  me,  he  faw  the  Inhabitants  wounding  thefe 
Plants,  and  collecting  their  milky  Juice,  which  they 
mixed  up  with  the  Scammony  to  fend  Abroad. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  fince  fent  me  from  Por¬ 
tugal,  by  Robert  More,  Efq;  who  found  the  Plant  grow¬ 
ing  there  naturally;  but  it  had  been  many  Years  be¬ 
fore  an  Inhabitant  in  the  Englijh  Gardens  ;  this  rifes 
with  a  purple  fhrubby  Stalk,  near  3  Feet  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  narrow,  Spear- fhaped,  hairy  Leaves,  fet  clofe- 
ly  on  the  Stalk  alternately  on  every  Side ;  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Stalk  is  terminated  by  Umbels  of  Flowers, 
which  form  a  Sort  of  Spike.  The  greater  Umbels  are 
multifid,  but  the  fmall  ones  are  bifid.  The  Involucrums 
of  the  Flowers  are  yellow,  and  the  Petals  of  the  Flow¬ 
ers  black ;  thefe  appear  in  May,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  July  ;  the  young  Plants  which  have  been  lately  raff¬ 
ed  from  Seeds,  are  generally  very  fruitful,  but  the  old 
ones,  and  thofe  raifed  by  Cuttings,  are  barren ;  this 
may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  or  Cuttings,  and  will  live 
abroad  if  planted  in  a  dry  rubbifhy  Soil,  and  warm  Si¬ 
tuation,  otherwife  they  are  frequently  killed  by  fevere 
Fro  ft 

The  29th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France, 
in  Spain ,  and  Italy ;  this  is  a  biennial  Plant,  from  whofe 
Root  arife  2  or  3  Stalks  which  grow  2  or  3  Feet  high, 
and  are  garnifhed  with  Spear  fhaped  Leaves,  which 
are  entire.  The  Umbels  of  Flowers  arife  from  the 


Divifion  of  the  Branches ;  the  Involucrums  are  Heart- 
ffiaped,  and  furround  the  Pedicle  with  their  Bafe.  The 
Flowers  are  yellow,  and  appear  in  June.  The  Seeds 
ripen  in  Augujl,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
Plants  will  come  up,  and  require  no  Care  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  Weeds;  this  mud:  have  a  fhadv  Si-“ 

,  '  j 

tuation. 

* 

The  30th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz, 
from  whence  Dr.  Houjlouri'fznt  me  the  Seeds ;  this  is  an-' 
nual,  and  rifes  from  2  to  3  Feet  high.  The  Leaves 
are  fometimes  narrow  and  entire,  at  other  Times  oval, 
and  divided  in  the  Middle  almoft  to  the  Midrib,  in  Shape 
of  a  Fiddle;  they  alfo  vary  in  their  Colour,  fome  being' 
inclinable  to  purple,  others  of  a  light  green;  they  are 
fawed  on  the  Edges,  and  (land  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Umbels  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  of  a  greenifh  white, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  (mail  round  Capfules  with  3  Cells. 

The  31ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iflands  in  the 
IVeJl-Indies  ;  this  is  an  annual,  and  rifes  with  a  branch¬ 
ing  Stalk  about  2  Feet  high,  garniffied  with  oblong, 
oval,  fmooth  Leaves,  fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  grow  in  fmall  Umbels  at  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Leaves,  gathered  into  clofe  Bunches ;  thefe  are  white, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round  Capfules,  inclofing’ 
3  Seeds. 

The  Seeds  of  the  3 2d  Sort  were  fent  me  from  La 
Vera  Cruz  ;  this  alfo  is  an  annual,  and  rifes  with  an 
upright  Stalk,  about  a  Foot  high,  dividing  into  a  great 
Number  of  Branches,  which  fpread  very  wide  on  every 
Side,  garniffied  with  roundiffi  Heart-fhaped  Leaves, 
which  are  entire,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  Divifions  of 
the  Stalk;  they  are  fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  Colour, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round  Capfules,  containing  3 
Seeds. 

The  laft  3  Sorts  are  annual ;  the  Seeds  of  thefe  muff 
be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  in  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  ffiould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot 
filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed 
again,  and  muff  afterward  be  treated  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  other  tender  annuals  from  warm  Countries. 
EUPHRASIA.  Eyebright. 

This  is  a  medicinal  Plant,  which  grows  naturally  in 
the  Fields  and  Commons  in  England ,  always  among 
Grafs,  Heath,  Furz,  or  fome  other  Cover,  and  will 
not  grow  when  thefe  are  cleared  from  about  it,  nor  will 
the  Seeds  grow  when  fown  in  a  Garden,  for  which 
Reafon  I  (hall  not  trouble  the  Reader  with  a  Defcrip- 
tion,  or  any  farther  Account  of  it,  than  that  the 
Herb  Women  fupply  the  Markets  with  it  in  Plenty 
from  the  Fields. 

EXCORTICATION.  A  Pulling  or  Peeling  off  the 
outward  Bark  of  Trees. 

EXOTICKS.  [Exotica,  Lat.]  Exotick  Plants  are  fuch 
as  are  Natives  of  Foreign  Countries. 
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FA  B  A.  Tourn.  Inf.  391.  Tab .  212.  Vicia.  Lin. 
Gen .  Plant.  782.  The  Bean  ;  in  French,  Five. 
The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  tubulous  Empalement  of  one  Leaf. \ 
cut  into  five  Segments  at  the  Brim  ;  the  three  lower  Seg¬ 
ments  being  long ,  and  the  two  upper  are  very  floor t.  The 
Flower  is  of  a  Butterfly  Kind.  The  Standard  is  large , 
oval,  and  indented  at  the  End ;  the  two  Sides  turn  back¬ 
ward,  after  Jome  Time  ;  it  hath  two  oblong  erefi  Wings, 
which  inclofe  the  Keel ,  being  much  longer.  The  Keel  is 
Jhort,  fwelling,  and  clojely  covers  the  Parts  of  Generation  ; 
thefe  are  joined  in  one  Column ,  almofi  to  the  Top,  where 
they  are  divided  ;  the  9  Stamina  are  in  3  Parts,  and  one 
Jla7ids  feparate ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  roundifh  re¬ 
clined  Summits.  At  the  Bottom  is  fituated  an  oblong  com - 
preffed  Germen,  fupporting  a  Jhort  angular  Style,  crowned 
by  an  obtufe  Stigma,  which  is  bearded  on  the  2  Sides.  The 
Germen  afterward  becomes  a  long ,  comprejfed,  leathery  Pod, 
having  one  Cell,  filled  with  comprejfed  Kidney-Jhaped  Seeds. 

There  are  feveral  Varieties  of  the  Garden  Bean,  which 
are  known  and  diflinguifhed  by  the  Gardeners,  and  do 
not  efientially  differ  from  each  other,  fo  I  fhall  not  enu¬ 
merate  them  as  diftindt  Species,  but  fhall  not  join  thefe 
to  the  Horfe  Bean,  as  fome  have  done,  who  have  fuppof- 
ed  them  to  be  but  one  Species ;  for,  having  cultivated 
them  more  than  30  Years,  without  finding  the  Garden 
Bean  degenerate  to  the  Horfe  Bean,  or  the  latter  improv¬ 
ing  to  the  former,  I  conclude  they  are  diilinct  Species. 

There  is  a  great  Variety  of  Garden  Beans,  now  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  Kitchen  Gardens  in  England,  which  differ 
in  Size  and  Shape;  fome  producing  Pods  much  earlier 
in  the  Year  than  others,  for  which  they  are  greatly 
effeemed  by  the  Gardeners,  whofe  Profit  arifes  from 
their  early  Crops  of  efculent  Plants,  therefore  they  are 
very  careful  to  improve  all  thofe  Varieties  which  have 
a  Tendency  to  be  fit  for  the  Markets  firfl,  but  as  many 
Sorts  of  Seeds,  when  cultivated  long  in  the  fame  Land, 
are  apt  to  degenerate,  fo  new  Seeds  fhould  be  annually 
procured,  either  from  Abroad,  or  fome  diftant  Situa¬ 
tion,  where  the  Soil  is  of  a  different  Nature  >  by  which 
Change  many  of  the  Varieties  may  be  continued,  in 
Perfedtion. 

I  fhall  begin  with  the  Garden  Bean,  called  by  the  Bo- 
taniffs,  Faba  Major ,  to  diftinguifh  it  from,  the  Hgrie 
Bean,  which  they  have  titled  Faba  minor  feu  Equina ,  and 
I  fhall  only  mention  the  Names  of  each,  by  which  they 
are  known  among  the  Gardeners  placing  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  Time  of  ripening  for  the  Table. 

The  Mazagan  Bean  is  the  firfl:  and  befl  Sort  of  early 
Bean  at  prefent  known  ;  thefe  are  brought  from  a  Set¬ 
tlement  of  the  Poriuguefe  on  the  Coaff  of  Africa,  juft 
without  the  Streightsof  Gibraltar ;  the  Seeds  of  this  are 
fmaller  than  the  Horfe  Bean  ;  and  as  the  Portuguefs  are 
flovenly  Gardeners,  there  is  commonly  a  great  Number 
of  bad  Seeds  among  them.  Jf  this  Sort  is  fown  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  under  a  warm  Hedge,  Pale,  or  Wall,  and  care¬ 
fully  earthed  up  when  the  Plants  are  advanced,  they 
will  be  fit  for  the  Table  by  the  Beginning  of  May  ;  the 
Stems  of  this  Sort  are  very  flender,  therefore,  if  they 
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are  fupported  by  Strings  clofe  to  the  Hedge  or  Pale, 
it  will  preferve  them  from  the  Morning  Frofts,  which 
are  fometimes  fevere  in  Spring,  and  retards  their 
Growth,  fo  by  keeping  them  clofe  to  the  Fence  it  will 
caufe  them  to  come  forwarder  than  if  this  is  negledl- 
ed  ;  thefe  Beans  bear  plentifully,  but  they  ripen  nearly 
together,  fo  that  there  are  never  more  than  two  Ga¬ 
therings  from  the  fame  Plants  ;  if  the  Seeds  of  this 
are  faved  two  Years  in  England,  the  Beans  will  be¬ 
come  much  larger,  and  not  ripen  fo  foon,  which  is  cal¬ 
led  a  Degeneracy. 

The  next  Sort  is  the  early  Portugal  Bean,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  Mazagan  Sort,  faved  in  Portugal',  for  it 
is  very  like  thofe  which  are  the  firfl  Year  faved  in  iv^- 
land ;  this  is  the  moll:  common  Sort  ufed  by  the  Gar¬ 
deners  for  their  firfl:  Crop ;  but  they  are  not  near  fo 
well  tailed  as  the  Mazagan  ;  therefore  when  the  Ma¬ 
zagan  Bean  can  be  procured,  no  Perfon  would  plant  the 
other. 

The  next  is  the  fmall  Spanijh  Bean ;  this  will  come 
in  foon  after  the  Portugal  Sort,  and  is  a  fweeter  Bean, 
therefore  fhould  be  preferred  to  it. 

Then  comes  the  broad  Spanijh,  which  is  a  little  later, 
than  the  other,  but  comes  in  before  the  common  Sorts, 
and  is  a  good  Bearer,  therefore  is  frequently  planted. 

The  Sandwich  Bean  comes  foon  after  the  Spani/h,  and 
is  almofi  as  large  as  the  Windfor ,  but,  being  hardier,  is 
often  fown  a  Month  fooner ;  this  is  a  plentiful  Bearer. 

The  Taker  Bean,  as  it  is  generally  called,  comes  about 
the  fame  Time  with  the  Sandwich ,  and,  is  a  great  Bear¬ 
er,  therefore  it  is  now  much  planted. 

The  white  and  black  Bloffom  Beans  are  by  fome 
much  efteemed  ;  the  Beans  of  the  former  are,  when  boil¬ 
ed,  almofi  as  green  as  Peas,  and  being  a  fweet  Bean, 
renders  it  more  valuable  ;  thefe  Sorts  are  very  apt  to 
degenerate,  if  their  Seeds  are  not  faved  with  great  Care. 

The  Windfor  Bean  is  allowed  to  he  the  befl  of  all  the 
Sorts  for  the  Table  ;  when  thefe  are  planted  on  a  good 
Soil,  and  allowed  fufficient  Room,  their  Seeds  will  bo 
very  large,  and  in  great  Plenty;  and  when  gathered 
young,  are  the  fweetefl  and  befl  tailed  of  all  the  Sorts ; 
but  thefe  fhould  be  carefully  faved,  by  pulling  out  fuch 
of  the  Plants  as  are  not  perfectly  right,  and  afterward  by 
forting  out  all  the  good  from  the  bad  Beans. 

This  Sort  of  Bean  isfeldom  planted  before  Chrifimas, 
becaufe  it  will  not  bear  the  Frofl  fo  well  as  many  of  the 
other  Sorts,  fo  it  is  generally  planted  for  the  great  Crop, 
to  come  in  June  and  July. 

All  the  early  Beans  are  generally  planted  on  warm 
Borders  under  the  Walls,  Pales,  and  Hedges;  and  thofe 
which  are  defigned  to  come  firfl  are  ufually  planted  in  a 
fingle  Row  pretty  clofe  to  the  Fence  ;  and  here  I  cannot 
help  taking  Notice  of  a  very  bad  Cuflom,  which  too  ge¬ 
nerally  prevails  in  Gentlemens  Kitchen  Gardens,  which 
is  that  of  planting  Beans  clofe  to  the  Garden  Walls,  on 
the  befl  Afpedts,  immediately  before  the  Fruit  Trees, 
which  certainly  is  a  greater  Prejudice  to  the  Trees, 
than  the  Value  of  the  Beans,  or  any  other  early  Crop ; 

^  therefore 
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therefore  this  Practice  lhould  be  every-where  difcou- 
raged  ;  for  it  is  much  better  to  run  fome  Reed  Hedges 
acrofs  the  Quarters  of  the  Kitchen  Garden,  where  early 
Beans  and  Peas  may  be  planted,  in  which  Places  they 
may  with  more  Conveniency  be  covered  in  fevere  Froft  ; 
and  to  thefe  Hedges  the  Beans  may  be  clofely  fattened, 
as  they  advance  in  Growth  ;  which,  if  pradtifed  againft 
the  Walls  where  good  Fruit  Trees  are  planted,  will 
greatly  prejudice  the  Trees  by  overfhadowing  them,  and 
the  Growth  of  thefe  Legumes  will  draw  off  the  Nou- 
rifhment  from  the  Roots  of  the  Trees,  whereby  they 
will  be  greatly  weakened. 

But  to  return  to  the  Culture  of  the  Beans.  Thole 
which  are  planted  early  in  Ofiober  will  come  up  by 
the  Beginning  of  November ;  and  as  foon  as  they  are 
two  Inches  above  Ground,  the  Earth  lhould  be  carefully 
drawn  up  with  a  Hoe  to  their  Stems,  and  this  mud  be 
two  or  three  Times  repeated,  as  the  Beans  advance  in 
Height,  this  will  protefil  their  Stems  from  the  Frofl,  and 
encourage  their  Strength.  If  the  Wintei  lhould  prove 
fevere,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  cover  the  Beans  with 
Peas  Haulm,  Fern,  or  fome  other  light  Covering,  which 
will  fecure  them  from’the  Froft  ;  but  this  Covering  mull 
be  conllantly  taken  off  in  mild  Weather,  otherwife  the 
Beans  will  draw  up  tall  and  weak,  and  come  to  little 
and  if  the  Surface  of  the  Border  is  covered  with  Tan¬ 
ners  Bark,  it  will  prevent  the  Frofl  from  penetrating  the 
Ground  to  the  Roots  of  the  Beans,  and  be  of  great  Ser¬ 
vice  to  them. 

In  Spring,  when  the  Beans  are  advanced  a  Foot  high, 
they  lhould  be  faflened  up  to  the  Hedge  with  a  fmall 
Line,  fo  as  to  draw  them  as  clofe  as  polfible  ;  this  will 
fecure  them  from  being  injured  by  Morning  Frofts, 
which  are  often  fo  fevere  in  April,  as  to  lay  thofe  Beans 
flat  on  the  Ground,  which  are  not  thus  guarded  ;  at  this 
Time  all  Suckers  from  the  Roots  lhould  be  very  care¬ 
fully  taken  off;  for  thefe  will  retard  the  Growth  of  the 
Beans,  and  prevent  their  coming  early  ;  and  when  the 
Bloflfoms  begin  to  open  toward  the  Bottom  of  the  Stalks, 
the  Top  of  the  Stems  lhould  be  pinched  off,  which 
will  caufe  thofe  Aril  Pods  to  Hand,  and  thereby  bring 
them  forward.  If  thefe  Rules  are  obferved,  and  the 
Ground  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  or  other  Plants,  there 
will  be  little  Darger  of  their  failing. 

But  lell  this  firft  Crop  fhculd  be  deilroyed  by  Froil, 
it  will  be  abfoiutely  neceflary  to  plant  more  about  3 
Weeks  after  the  firft,  and  fo  to  repeat  planting  more 
every  three  Weeks,  or  a  Month,  till  February  ;  hut 
thofe  planted  toward  the  End  of  November ,  or  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  December ,  may  be  planted  cn  Hoping  Banks, 
at  a  Diftance  fioni  the  Fledges;  for  if  the  Weather  is 
mild,  thefe  will  not  appear  above  Ground  before  Chr'tjl- 
mas  ;  therefore  will  not  be  in  fo  much  Danger  as  the  firll 
and  fecond  Planting,  efpecially  if  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  is  covered  with  Tan  to  keep  out  the  FroH  as  is 
before  directed  ;  for  the  firH  Planting,  will,  by  that 
Time,  be  a  confiderable  Height ;  the  Direction's  before 
given  will  be  fufficient  for  the  Management  of  thefe, 
only  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the.  larger  Beans  fhould 
be  planted  at  a  greater  DiHance  than  the  fmall  ones; 
alfo,  that  thofe  which  are  firH  planted  muH  be  put  clofer 
together,  to  allow  for  fome  mifearrying;  therefore, 
where  a  fingle  Row  is  planted,  the  Beans  may-  be  put  2 
Inches  afunder,  and  thefe  of  the  third  and  fourth  Plants 


ing  may  be  allowed  3  Inches ;  and  when  they  are  plant¬ 
ed  in  Rows  acrofs  a  Bank,  the  Rows  lhould  be  two 
Feet  and  a  Half  afunder ;  but  the  Windfor  Beans  fhould 
have  a  Foot  more  Space  between  the  Rows,  and  the 
Beans  in  the  Rows  fliould  be  planted  5  or  6  Inches  afun¬ 
der.  This  DiHance  may,  by  fome  Perfons,  be  thought 
too  great;  but  from  many  Years  Experience,  lean  af¬ 
firm,  that  the  fame  Space  of  Ground  will  produce  a 
greater  Quantity  of  Beans,  when  planted  at  this  DiHance, 
than  if  double  the  Quantity  of  Seeds  are  put  on  it.  In 
the  Management  of  thefe  later  Crops  of  Beans,  the 
principal  Care  fliould  be  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds, 
and  any  other  Plants,  which  would  draw  away  their 
Nourifhment ;  to  keep  earthing  them  up,  and,  when 
they  are  in  Bloffom,  to  pinch  off  their  Tops,  which,  if 
fufi'ered  to  grow,  will  draw  the  Nourifliment  from  the 
lower  Bloflfoms,  which  will  prevent  the  Pods  from  tet- 
ting,  and  the  upper  Parts  only  of  the  Stems  will  be  fruit¬ 
ful  ;  another  Thing  lhould  be  obferved  in  planting  the 
fucceeding  Crops,  which  is  to  make  Choice  of  moift 
ftrong  Land  for  the  later  Crops,  for  if  they  are  planted 
on  dry  Ground,  they  rarely  come  to  much. 

Thefe  after  Crops  fhould  be  planted  at  about  a  Fort¬ 
night  Diftance  from  February  to  the  Middle  of  May, 
after  which  Time  it  is  generally  too  late  to  plant,  unlefs 
the  Land  is  very  ftrong  and  moift  ;  for  in  warm  dry  light 
Land  all  the  late  Crops  of  Beans  are  generally  attacked 
by  the  black  Infedls,  which  cover  all  the  upper  Part  of 
their  Stems,  and  foon  caufe  them  to  decay. 

Where  the  Seeds  are  defigned  to  be  faved,  a  fufficient 
Number  of  Rows  lhould  be  let  apart  for  that  Purpofe, 
according  to  the  Quantity  defired  ;  thefe  fliould  he  ma¬ 
naged  in  the  fame  Way  as  thofe  which  are  defigned  for 
the  T able ;  but  none  of  the  Beans  fhould  be  gathered, 
though  there  are  fome  covetous  Perfons,  who  will  ga¬ 
ther  all  the  firH  ripe  for  the  Table,  and  are  contented  to 
fave  the  after  Crop  for  Seed,  but  thefe  are  never  fo  large 
and  fair  as  the  firH  ;  fo  that  if  thefe  are  for  Sale,  they 
will  not  bring  near  the  Price  as  the  other,  therefore 
what  is  gained  to  the  Table,  is  lofl  in  the  Value  of  the 
Seed  ;  but  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  preferve  the  fe- 
veral  Varieties,  as  pure  as  poffible,  lhould  never  fufter 
two  of  the  Varieties  to  grow  for  Seeds,  in  the  fame 
Place,  for  by  their  Farina  mixing  with  each  other,  they 
will  not  continue  fo  pure,  but  be  very  apt  to  vary  ;  and 
in  order  to  keep  the  early  Kinds  perfect,  thofe  which 
come  the  earlieft  fhould  be  faved  for  Seeds,  but  this  is 
what  few  People  choofe  to  do,  becaufe  they  are  then  the 
moil  valuable. 

When  the  Seed  is  ripe,  the  Stalks  fhould  be  pulled  up, 
and  fet  upright  againfl  a  Hedge  to  dry,  obferving  to  turn 
them  every  third  Day,  that  they  ni3y  dry  equally  ;  then 
they  may  be  threfhed  out,  and  cleaned,  or  otherwife 
Hacked  up  in  a  Barn,  till  there  is  more  Lcifure  for 
threfliing  them  out  ;  and  afterward  the  Seed  fhould  be 
drawn  over,  to  take  out  all  thofe  that  are  not  fair,  pre¬ 
fer  ving  the  befl  for  Ufe  or  Sale. 

It  is  a  very  good  Method  to  change  the  Seeds  of  all 
Sorts  of  Beans,  and  not  to  fow  and  fave  the  Seeds  long 
in  the  fame  Ground,  for  they  do  not  fucceed  fo  well  ; 
therefore,  if  the  land  is  ftrong  where  they  are  to  be 
planted,  it  will  he  the  beft  Way  to  procure  the  Seeds 
from  a  lighter  Ground,  and  fo  vice  verfa  by  this  Me¬ 
thod 
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thod  the  Crops  will  be  larger,  the  Beans  fairer,  and  not 
fo  liable  to  degenerate. 

Having  given  Directions  for  the  Culture  of  the  Gar¬ 
den  Beans,  I  fhall  next  proceed  to  that  of  the  Horfe 
Bean,  which  is  cultivated  in  the  Fields  ;  there  are  2  or 
3  Varieties  of  thefe,  which  differ  in  Size  and  Colour, 
but  that  which  is  now  in  the  greatefl  Efleem,  is  called 
the  Tick  Bean ;  this  doth  not  grow  fo  high  as  the  other, 
is  a  more  plentiful  Bearer,  and  fuccceds  better  on  light 
Land  than  the  common  Horfe  Bean. 

The  Horfe  Bean  delights  in  a  ftrong  moifl  Soil,  and 
an  open  Expofure,  for  they  never  thrive  well  on  dry 
warm  Land,  -or  in  fmall  Inclofures,  where  they  are  very 
fubjedf  to  blight,  and  are  frequently  attacked  by  a  black 
InfcCt,  which  the  Farmers  call  the  black  Dolphin  ;  thefe 
InfeCts  are  often  in  fuch  Quantities,  as  to  cover  the 
Stems  of  the  Beans  entirely,  efpecially  all  the  upper  Part 
of  them,  and  whenever  this  happens,  the  Beans  feldom 
come'  to  good  ;  but  in  the  open  Fields  where  the  Soil  is 
flrong,  this  rarely  happens. 

Thefe  Beans  are  ufually  fown  on  Land  frefh  broken 
up,  becaufe  they  are  of  Ufe  to  break  and  pulverize  the 
Ground,  alfo  to  deflroy  Weeds ;  fo  the  Land  is  rendered 
much  better  for  Corn,  after  a  Crop  of  Beans,  than  it 
would  have  been  before,  efpecially  if  they  are  fown  and 
managed  according  to  the  New  Hufbandry,  with  a  Drill 
Plough,  and  the  Horfe  Hoe  ufed  to  flir  the  Ground  be¬ 
tween  the  Rows  of  Beans,  which  will  prevent  the  Growth 
of  Weeds,  and  pulverize  the  Ground,  whereby  a  much 
greater  Crop  of  Beans  may,  with  more  Certainty,  be 
expefted,  and  the  Land  will  be  better  prepared  for  what¬ 
ever  Crop  it  is  defigned  for  after. 

The  Seafon  for  fowing  Beans  is  from  the  Middle  of 
February  to  the  End  of  March,  according  to  the  Nature 
of  the  Soil ;  the  flrongcfl  and  wet  Land  fhould  always 
be  lafl  fown  ;  the  ufual  Quantity  of  Beans,  fown  on  an 
Acre  of  Land,  is  about  3  Bufhels,  but  this  is  double  the 
Quantity  which  need  be  fown,  according  to  the  New 
Hufbandry  ;  but  I  fhall  firft  fet  down  the  Pra&ice  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Old,  and  then  give  Directions  for  their 
Management  according  to  the  New.  The  Method  of 
fowing  is  after  the  Plough,  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Fur¬ 
rows,  but  then  the  Furrows  fhould  not  be  more  than 
five,  or,  at  mod,  fix  Inches  deep.  If  the  Land  is  new- 
broken  up,  it  is  ufual  to  plough  it  early  in  Autumn,  and 
let  it  lie  in  Ridges  till  after  Chrifmas  ;  then  plough  it 
in  fmall  Furrows,  and  lay  the  Ground  fmooth  ;  thefe 
two  Ploughings  will  break  the  Ground  fine  enough  for 
Beans,  and  the  third  Ploughing  is  to  fow  the  Beans, 
when  the  Furrows  fhould  be  made  fhallow,  as  was  be¬ 
fore-mentioned. 

Mofl  People  fet  their  Beans  too  clofe  ;  for,  as  fome 
lay  the  Beans  in  the  Furrows  after  the  Plough,  and  others 
lay  them  before  the  Plough,  and  plough  them  in,  fo, 
by  both  Methods  the  Beans  are  fet  as  clofe  as  the  Fur¬ 
rows  are  made,  which  is  much  too  near  ;  for  when  they 
are  on  firong  good  Land,  they  generally  are  drawn  up  to 
a  very  great  Height,  and  are  not  fo  apt  to  Pod  as  when 
they  have  more  Room,  and  are  of  lower  Growth  ; 
therefore  I  am  convinced  by  fome  late  Trials,  that  the 
better  Way  is  to  make  the  Furrows  two  Feet  afunder, 
or  more,  which  will  caufe  them  to  branch  out  into 
many  Stalks,  and  bear  in  greater  Plenty  than  w(hen  they 


are  clofer  ;  by  this  Method  half  (he  Quantity  of  Beans 
will  be  fufficient  for  an  Acre  of  Land,  and  by  the  Sun 
and  Air  being  admitted  between  the  Rows  ;  the  Beans 
will  sipen  much  earlier  and  more  equally  than  in  the 
common  Way. 

What  has  been  mentioned  mufl  be  underlined  as  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Old  Hufbandry;  bur  where  Beans  are 
planted  according  to  the  New,  the  Ground  fhould  be 
four  Times  ploughed  before  the  Beans  are  fet*  which 
will  break  the  Clods  and  render  it  much  better  for 
planting;  than  with  a  Drill  Plough,  to  which  a  Hopper 
is  fixed  for  fetting  the  Beans,  the  Drills  fhould  be 
made  at  three  Feet  afunder,  and  the  Spring  of  the  Hop¬ 
per  fet  fo  as  to  fcatter  the  Beans  at  three  Inches  Di- 
ftance  in  the  Drills.  By  this  Method,  lefs  than  one  Bu- 
fhel  of  Seed  will  plant  an  Acre  of  Land.  When  the 
Beans  are  up,  if  the  Ground  is  fiirred  between  the  Rows 
with  a  Horfe  Plough,  it  will  deflroy  all  the  young 
Weeds ;  and  when  the  Beans  are  advanced  about  three  or 
four  Inches  high,  the  Ground  fhould  be  again  ploughed 
between  the  Rows,  and  the  Earth  laid  up  to  the  Beans ; 
and  if  a  third  Ploughing,  at  about  five  or  fix  Weeks  af¬ 
ter  is  given,  the  Ground!  will  be  kept  clean  trom 
Weeds,  and  the  Beans  will  ilalk  out,  and  produce  a  much 
greater  Crop  than  in  the  common  Way. 

When  the  Beans  are  ripe,  they  are  reaped  with  a 
Hook,  as  is  ufually  pra&ifed  for  Peas ;  and  after  having 
lain  a  few  Days  on  the  Ground  they  are  turned,  and  this 
mud  be  repeated  feveral  Times,  until  they  are  dry  e- 
nough  to  flack  ;  but  the  bed  Mehod  i9  to  tie  them  in 
fmall  Bundles,  and  fet  them  upright;  for  then  they  will 
not  be  in  fo  much  Danger  to  fuffer  by  Wet,  as  when 
they  lie  on  the  Ground  ;  and  they  will  be  more  handy 
to  carry  and  flack,  than  if  they  are  loofe.  The  common 
Produce  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  Bufhels  on  an 
Acre  of  Land. 

The  Beans  fhould  lie  in  the  Mow  to  fweat,  before 
they  are  threfhed  out ;  for  as  the  Haulm  is  very  large 
and  fucculent,  fo  it  is  very  apt  to  give  and  grow  moifl  ; 
but  there  is  no  Danger  of  the  Beans  receiving  Damage, 
if  they  are  flacked  tolerably  dry,  becaufe  the  Pods  will 
preferve  the  Beans  from  Injury  ;  and  they  will  be  much 
eafier  to  threfh  after  they  have  fweat  in  the  Mow,  than 
before  ;  and  after  they  have  once  fweated  and  are  dry 
again,  they  never  after  give. 

By  the  New  Elufbandry,  the  Produce  has  exceeded 
the  Old  by  more  than  ten  Bufhels  on  an  Acre;  and  if 
the  Beans  which  are  cultivated  in  the  common  Method 
are  obferved,  it  will  be  found  that  more  than  half  their 
Stems  have  no  Beans  on  them  ;  for  by  Handing  clofe, 
they  are  drawn  up  very  tall,  fo  the  Tops  of  the  Stalks 
only  produce,  and  all  the  lower  Part  is  naked  ;  whereas 
in  the  New  Method,  they  bear  almofl  to  the  Ground  ; 
and  as  the  Joints  of  the  Stems  are  fhorter,  fo  the  Beans 
grow  clofer  together  on  the  Stalks. 

FABA  ./EGYPTIACA,  is  the  Arum  AEgyptiacum. 

FABA  CRASSA,  is  Anacampferos. 

FABAGO.  See  Zygophyllum. 

FAGONIA.  Tourn.  Inf.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  475.  So 
named  by  Dr.  Tournefort ,  in  Honour  of  Dr.  Fa  fin,  who 
was  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Garden  at  /Y  <■. 

The  Chara fieri  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  fpr  calling  Empalement ,  co.r.y  r'd  of 
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5  /mall  Leaves  ;  it  hath  5  Heart-fbaped  Petals ,  which 
Jpread  open ,  and  are  narrow  at  their  Bafe,  where  they  are 
infcrted  in  the  Empalement.  It  hath  10  ere  El  Stamina, 
terminated  by  roundijh  Summits .  In  the  Center  is  fituated 
a  five  cornered  Germen ,  fupporting  an  Awl-fi baped  Style , 
crowned  by  a  ftngle  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  roundijh 
Capfule  having  5  Lobes  ending  in  a  Pointy  and  5  Cells ,  each 
having  a  fngle  roundijh  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Fagonia  Jpinofa,  foliolis  lanceolatis  plant's  lavibus. 
Hart.  Upjal,  103.  Prickly  Fagonia ,  whole  Leaves  are 
Spear-fhaped,  plain,  and  fmooth.  This  is  the  Fagonia 
Cretica  fpinofa.  Tourn.  Thorny  Trefoil  of  Candia. 

2.  Fag  oni a  inermis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  386.  Fagonia 
without  Spines.  This  is  the  Fagonia  Hifpanica  non  fpi¬ 
nofa.  Tourn.  Spaniff  Fagonia  without  Thorns. 

3.  Fagonia  fpinofo  foliolis  linearibus  convexis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  386.  Prickly  Fagonia ,  with  narrow  convex 
Leaves.  1  his  is  the  Fagonia  Arabic  a ,  longiffimis  aculeis 
armato .  Shaw.  PI.  Afr.  229.  Arabian  Fagonia  armed  with 
very  long  Spines. 

4.  Fagonia  fpinofa  foliolis  lanceolato-linearibus  planisf 
floribus  majoribus.  Prickly  Fagonia ,  having  narrow, 
Spear-fhaped,  plain  Leaves  and  larger  Flowers.  This 
is  the  bagonia  Hifpanica ,  minus  fpinofa,  fore  magno  pur- 
purafeente.  JuJJteu.  Spanifo  lefs  prickly  Fagonia ,  having 
a  large  purplifh  Flower. 

The  iff  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Ifland  of  Candia  : 
This  has  been  described  by  fome  Botanifts  under  the 
Title  of  Trifolium  fpinofum  Crcticum,  which  occafioned 
my  giving  it  the  Eng/ijh  Name  of  Thorny  Trefoil  of 
Crete  ;  though  there  is  no  other  Affinity  between  this 
and  the  Trefoil,  than  that  of  this  having  three  Leaves 
or  Lobes  on  the  fame  Foot  Stalk. 

This  is  a  low  Plant,  and  Ipreads  its  Branches  clofe  to 
the  Ground,  which  are  extended  to  the  Length  of  a 
Foot  or  more  every  Way,  garnifhed  with  fmall  trifoliate 
Leaves  placed  oppofite ;  thefe  are  oval,  plain,  and 
fmooth,  and  at  each  Joint,  immediately  below  the 
Leaves,  come  out  two  Pair  of  Spines,  one  on  each  Side 
the  Stalk;  and  at  the  fame  Places  come  out  a  fingle  blue 
Flower,  Handing  upon  a  ihort  Foot  Stalk,  cornpofed  of 
5  Spear-fhaped  Petals,  narrow  at  their  Bafe,  where 
they  are  inferted  into  the  Empalement;  after  thefe  fall, 
the  Germen  turns  to  3  roundifh  five  lobed  Capfule, 
ending  in  an  acute  Point,  having  5  Cells,  each  contain¬ 
ing  one  roundifh  Seed.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft , 
but  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  warm,  the  Seeds  do  not 
ripen  in  England. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  this  differs 
from  the  firff  in  being  fmooth,  the  Branches  of  this 
having  no  Thorns  ;  and  the  Plant  will  live  two  Years, 
whereas  the  firff  is  annual. 

The  3d  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Shaw  in 
Arabia ;  this  is  a  low  Plant  with  a  lhrubby  Stalk,  from 
whence  come  out  feveral  weak  Branches  armed  with 
long  Thorns ;  the  Leaves  are  thick,  narrow,  and  con¬ 
vex  on  their  lower  Side  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  in  the  firff  Sort. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  where  it  was 
difeovered  by  Dr.  Juffieu.  This  is  an  annual,  with  trail¬ 
ing  Branches  like  the  firff  Sort,  but  the  Leaves  are 
much  narrower,  and  the  Spines  fmaller  and  fewer  in 
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Number  ;  the  Flowers  are  larger,  and  of  a  pale  purple 
Colour. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  fown  upon  a 
Border  of  frefh  light  Earth,  where  they  are  defigned 
to  remain,  for  they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well  ; 
when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  may  be  thinned  out 
to  the  Diftance  of  10  or  12  Inches;  and  if  they 
are  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  they  will  require  no  other 
Care. 

The  iff  and  4th  Sorts  are  annual  Plants,  which  do 
not  perfect  their  Seeds  in  England,  unlefs  the  Seafons 
prove  very  warm  ;  therefore  the  beft  Way  is  to  fow 
their  Seeds  upon  a  warm  Border  in  Autumn,  and  in  froffy 
Weather  fhelter  the  Plants  with  Mats  or  fome  ^other 
Covering  to  fecure  them  ;  or  if  they  are  fown  in  Pots 
and  placed  under  a  Frame  in  the  Winter,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  in  a 
warm  Border,  they  will  come  early  to  flower,  and  there¬ 
by  ripe  Seeds  may  be  more  certainly  obtained. 

The  other  two  Sorts  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way, 
for  as  thefe  feldom  flower  the  firff  Year  from  Seeds, 
the  Plants  fhould  be  either  kept  in  Pots,  and  fheltered  un¬ 
der  a  Frame  in  Winter,  or  placed  in  a  warm  Border, 
where  they  may  be  fheltered  with  Mats,  or  fome  other 
Covering,  to  preferve  them  from  Froft  ;  the  following 
Summer  the  2d  Sort  will  flower  and  produce  ripe  Seeds, 
but  the  3d  has  not  perfected  any  Seeds  as  yet  in 
England. 

FAGOPYRUM.  See  Helxine. 

FAGUS.  Tourn.  Inf.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  951.  The 
Beech  Tree  ;  French ,  Hetre. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and female  Flowers  on  the  fame  Tree  ;  the 
male  Flowers  are  collected  into  globular  Heads  ;  thefe  have 
no  Petals,  but  have  feveral  Stamina  included  in  an  Em¬ 
palement  of  one  Leaf,  which  are  terminated  by  oblong 
Summits.  The  female  Flowers  have  a  one  leaved  Empale¬ 
ment  cut  into  4  Parts,  but  have  no  Petals  ;  the  Germen  is 
fixed  to  the  Empalement ,  Jupporting  3  Styles ,  crowned  by 
reflexed  Stigmas.  The  Germen  becomes  a  roundifh  Capfule , 
armed  with  foft  Spines,  opening  in  3  Cells ,  each  containing 
a  triangular  Nut. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Fagus.  Dod.  Petnpt.  832.  The  Beech  Tree.  This 
is  the  Fagus foliis  ovatis  obfolete  ferratis.  Hort,  Cliff.  447. 
The  Beech  Tree  with  oval  fa  wed  Leaves. 

Some  Planters  fuppofe  there  are  two  diftinSt  Species 
cf  this  Tree;  one  they  call  the  Mountain  Beech, 
which  they  fay  is  a  whiter  Wood  than  the  other,  which 
they  diftinguifh  by  the  Title  of  Wild  Beech  ;  but  it  is 
certain,  that  this  Difference  in  the  Colour  of  the  Wood, 
arifes  from  the  Difference  of  the  Soils  in  which  they 
grew,  for  I  have  not  feen  any  fpecific  Difference  in  the 
Trees.  There  have  been  Seeds  of  a  Beech  Tree  brought 
from  North  America ,  by  the  Title  of  Broad  leaved 
Beech;  but  the  Plants  which  were  railed  from  them, 
proved  to  be  the  common  Sort,  fo  that  we  know  of  no 
other  Variety,  excepting  thofe  with  ffriped  Leaves, 
which  is  accidental,  and  when  the  Trees  are  in  Vigour, 
the  Leaves  become  plain  again. 

This  Tree  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  Maff  ;  the 
Seafon  for  which  is  any  Time  from  October  to  February , 
only  obferving  to  fecure  the  Seeds  from  Vermin  when 
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early  (owed  ;  which,  if  carefully  done,  the  fooner  they 
are  fown  the  better,  after  they  are  fully  ripe  :  a  fmall 
Spot  of  Ground  will  be  fufficient  for  raifing  a  great 
Number  of  thel’e  Trees  from  Seed,  but  you  muff  be 
very  careful  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds ;  and  if 
the  Plants  come  up  very  thick,  you  fhould  not  fail  to 
draw  out  the  ftrongeft  of  them  the  Autumn  following, 
that  thofe  left  may  have  room  to  grow  ;  fo  that  if  you 
hufband  a  Seed  Bed  carefully,  it  will  afford  a  thre& 
Years  Draught  of  young  Plants,  which  fhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  Nurfery;  and,  if  defigned  for  Timber  Trees, 
at  three  Feet  Diftance,  Row  from  Row,  and  18  Inches 
afunder  in  the  Rows. 

But  if  they  are  defigned  for  Pledges  (to  which  the 
Tree  is  very  well  adapted)  the  Diftance  need  not  be  fo 
great;  two  Feet  Row  from  Row,  and  one  Foot  in  the 
Rows  will  be  fufficient.  In  this  Nurfery  they  may  re¬ 
main  ?,  or  3  Years,  obferving  to  clear  them  from  Weeds, 
alfo  to  dig  the  Ground  between  the  Roots,  at  leaf!  once 
a  Year,  that  the  tender  Roots  may  better  extend  them- 
felves  each  Way  :  But  be  careful  not  to  cut  or  bruife 
their  Roots,  which  is  injurious  to  all  young  Trees ;  and 
never  dig  the  Ground  in  Summer,  when  the  Earth  is 
hot  and  dry ;  which  by  letting  in  the  Rays  of  the  Sun 
to  the  Roots,  is  often  the  Destruction  of  young  Trees. 

This  Tree  will  grow  to  a  confiderable  Stature,  though 
the  Soil  be  ftony  and  barren,  alfo  upon  the  Declivities 
of  Hills,  and  chalky  Mountains,  where  they  will  reffft 
the  Winds  better  than  mod  other  Trees ;  but  the  Nur- 
feries  for  the  young  Plants  ought  to  be  on  the  fame 
Soil,  for  if  they  are  raifed  in  good  Soil  and  a  warm 
Expofure,  and  afterwards  tranfplanted  into  a  bleak  bar¬ 
ren  Situation,  they  feldom  thrive,  which  holds  true  in 
mod  other  Trees ;  therefore  I  would  advife  the  Nur¬ 
fery  to  be  made  on  the  fame  Soil  where  the  Plantation 
is  intended,  but  of  this  fee  more  under  the  Article 
Nurfery. 

The  Tree  is  very  proper  to  form  large  Hedges  to  fur- 
round  Plantations,  or  large  Wildernefs  Quarters  ;  and 
may  be  kept  in  a  regniar  Figure,  if  fheared  twice  a 
Year,  efpecially  if  they  flioot  ftrong;  in  which  Cafe, 
if  they  are  negle£ted  but  a  Seafon  or  two,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  reduce  them  again.  The  Shade  is  very 
injurious  to  mod  Sorts  of  Plants  which  grow  near  it, 
but  is  generally  believed  to  be  very  falubrious  to  human 
Bodies. 

The  Timber  is  of  great  Ufe  to  Turners  for  making 
Trenchers,  Difhes,  Trays,  Buckets;  and  to  the  Joiner 
for  Stools,  Bedfleads,  Coffins,  life.  The  Mali;  is  very 
good  to  fat  Swine  and  Deer ;  it  alfo  affords  a  fweet 
Oil,  and  hath  in  fome  Families  fupported  Men  with 
Bread. 

This  Tree  delights  in  a  chalky  or  ftony  Ground,  where 
it  generally  grows  very  faff ;  and  the  Bark  of  the  Trees 
in  fuch  Land,  is  clear  and  fmooth;  although  the  Timber 
is  not  fo  valuable  as  that  of  many  other  Trees,  yet  as  it 
will  thrive  on  fuch  Soils  and  in  fuch  Situations  whefe 
few  better  Trees  will  grow,  the  Planting  of  them  fhould 
be  encouraged  efpecially  as  the  Trees  afford  an  agree¬ 
able  Shade,  and  the  Leaves  make  a  fine  Appearance  in 
Summer,  and  continue  green  as  long  in  Autymn  as  any 
of  the  deciduous  Trees :  Therefore  in  Parks,  and  other 
Plantations  for  Pleafure,  this  Tree  deferves  to  be  culti- 
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vated  among  thofe  of  the  firft  Clafs*  efpecially  where 
the  Soil  is  adapted  to  it. 

The  two  Sorts  with  variegated  Leaves  may  be  pro*- 
pagated  by  budding  or  grafting  them  upon  the  common 
Beech,  cbfervirrg  not  to  plant  them  in  rich  Earth;  which 
will  cauie  the  Buds  or  Cyons  to  fhoot  vigoroufly, 
whereby  the  Leaves  will  become  plain,  which  often 
happens  to  moil  variegated  Plants. 

FARINA  FCECUNDANS  is  the  impregnating  Meal 
or  Duff  on  the  Apices  of  Flowers ;  which,  being  con¬ 
veyed  into  the  Uterus  or  Vafculiim  Sefninalc  of  Plants, 
fecundates  the  Rudiments  of  the  Seeds  in  the  Ovary, 
which  otherwife  would  decay  and  Come  to  nothing.  See 
Generation  of  Plants. 

FEATHERFEW,  or  FEAVERFEW.  See  Ma¬ 
tricaria. 

FENCES.  In  hotter  Climates  than  Englahd,  where 
they  have  not  occafion  for  Walls  to  ripen  their  Fruit, 
their  Gardens  lie  open,  where  they  can  have  water. 
Fence  and  Profpedts ;  of  elfe  they  bound  their  Gardens 
with  Groves,  in  which  are  Fountains,  Walks,  life. 
which  are  much  more  pleafing  to  the  Sight  than  a  dead 
Wall :  But  in  colder  Countries,  and  in  Estg’and,  we  are 
obliged  to  have  Walls  to  fhelter  and  ripen  our  Fruit, 
although  they  take  away  much  from  the  pleafant  Pro- 
fpe<5t  of  the  Garden. 

Since  therefore  we  are  under  a  Neceffity  to  have  Walls 
to  fecure  our  Gardens  from  the  Injury  of  Winds,  as 
well  as  for  the  Conveniency  of  Partitions  or  Inclofures, 
and  alfo  to  ripen  our  Fruit,  Brick  Walls  are  accounted 
the  wafmeft  and  beft  for  Fruit :  And  thefe  Walls  being 
built  Pannel-ways,  with  Pillars  at  equal  Diftances,  will 
fave  a  great  deal  of  Charge,  in  that. the  Walls  may  be 
built  thinner,  than  if  they  were  built  plain  without  thefe 
Pannels,  for  then  it  would  be  neceffary  to  built  them 
thicker  every  where  :  And  befides,  thefe  Pannels  make 
the  Walls  look  the  handfomer. 

Stone  Walls  are  by  fome  preferred  to  Brick,  efpecially 
thofe  of  fquare  hewn  Stones  ;  but  where  they  are  de¬ 
figned  for  Fruit,  they  fhould  be  faced  with  Brick. 
Thofe  that  are  made  of  rough  Stones,  though  they 
are  very  dry  and  warm,  yet  by  Reafon  of  their  Un- 
evennefs,  are  inconvenient  to  nail  Trees  to,  except 
Pieces  of  Timber  be  laid  in  them  here  and  there  for 
that  Purpofe. 

But  in  large  Gardens  it  is  better  to  have  the  Profpe£t 
open  to  the  Pleafure  Garden,  which  fhould  be  furround- 
ed  with  a  FofTe,  that  from  the  Garden  the  adjacent 
Country  may  be  viewed,  but  this  depends  upon  the  Si¬ 
tuation  of  the  Place;  for  if  the  Profpedl  from  the  Gar- 
denen  is  not  good,  it  had  better  be  flint  out  from  Sight 
by  a  Wall,  or  any  other  Fence;  alfo,  where  a  Gar¬ 
den  lies  near  a  populous  Town,  and  the  adjoining 
Grounds  are  open  to  the  Inhabitants,  if  the  Garden  is 
open,  there  will  be  no  walking  there  in  good  Weather, 
without  being  expofed  to  the  View  of  all  Paflengers, 
which  is  very  difagreeable. 

Where  thefe  Fofles  are  made  round  a  Garden  which 
it  fituated  in  a  Park,  they  are  extremely  proper  ;  becaufe 
hereby  the  Profpe£t  of  the  Park  will  be  obtained  in  the 
Garden,  which  renders  thefe  Gardens  muclirtiore  agree¬ 
able  than  thofe  which  are  confined. 

In  making  thefe  Fofles  there  have  been  many  Inven¬ 
tions  ; 
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dens  ;  but  upon  the  whole,  I  have  not  feen  any  which 
are  in  all  Refpects  preferable  to  ihofe  which  have  an  up¬ 
right  Wall  next  the  Garden  ;  which  (where  the  Soil 
will  admit  of  a  deep  Trench)  fhould  be  5  or  6  Feet 
high;  and  from  the  Foot  of  this  Wall,  the  Ground  on 
the  Outfiue  fhould  rife  with  a  gradual  eafy  Slope  to  the 
Diftance  of  18  or  20  Feet ;  and  where  it  can  be  allowed, 
if  it  (lopes  much  farther,  it  will  be  eafier  and  lefs  per¬ 
ceptible  ;  as  a  Ditch  to  the  Eye,  when  viewed  at  a 
Diftance.  But  if  the  Ground  is  naturally  wet,  fo  as 
not  to  admit  of  a  deep  Fofle,  then,  in  order  to  make  a 
Fence  again  ft  Cattle,  if  the  Wall  be  4  Feet  high,  and 
flight  Pofts  of  5  Feet  high  are  placed  juft  behind  the 
Wall,  with  a  fmall  Chain  carried  on  from  Poft  to  Poft, 
no  Cattle  or  Deer  will  ever  attempt  to  jump  againft  it, 
therefore  it  will  be  a  fecure  Fence  againll  them  ;  and  if 
thefe  are  painted  of  a  dark  Colour,  they  will  not  be 
difeerned  at  a  Diftance;  and  the  Chain  will  fecure  Per- 
fons  walking  in  the  Garden  from  tumbling  over. 

In  fuch  Places  where  no  good  Profpe<5ts  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  Garden,  it  is  common  to  make  the  Inclo- 
fure  of  Park  Paling  ;  which,  if  well  performed,  will 
laft  many  Years,  and  has  a  much  better  Appearance 
than  a  Wall:  This  Pale  maybe  hid  from  the  Sight 
within,  by  Plantations  of  Shrubs  and  Ever-greens ;  or 
there  may  be  a  quick  Hedge  planted  within  the  Pale, 
which  may  be  trained  up,  fo  as  to  be  an  excellent  Fence 
by  the  Time  the  Pales  begin  to  decay. 

Some  Perfons  make  Stuckade  Fences  round  their 
Gardens  to  keep  out  Cattle,  &c.  which,  when  well 
made,  will  anfwer  the  Purpofe  of  a  Fence ;  but  this 
being  very  expenfive,  and  not  of  very  long  Duration, 
has  occafioned  their  not  being  more  commonly  in  Ufe. 

As  to  Fences  round  Parks,  they  are  generally  of  Pa¬ 
ling  ;  which,  if  well  made  of  Winter-fallen  Oak,  will 
laft  many  Years  ;  but  a  principal  Thing  to  be  obferved 
in  making  thefe  Pales  is  not  to  make  them  too  heavy, 
for  when  they  are  fo,  their  own  Weight  willcaufethem 
to  decay ;  therefore  the  Pales  fhould  be  cleft  thin,  and 
the  Rails  fhould  be  cut  triangular,  to  prevent  the  Wet 
lodging  upon  them  ;  and  the  Pofts  fhould  be  good,  and 
not  placed  too  far  afunder.  If  thefe  Things  are  ob¬ 
ferved,  one  of  thefe  Pales  will  laft,  with  a  little  Care, 
upward  of  forty  Years  very  well.  The  common  Way 
of  making  thefe  Fences  is,  to  have  every  other  Pale 
nine  or  ten  Inches  above  the  intermediate  ones  ;  fo  that 
the  Fence  may  be  fix  Feet  and  a  Half  high,  which  is 
enough  for  Fallow  Deer  ;  but  where  there  are  Red 
Deer,  the  Fence  fhould  be  one  Foot  higher,  other  wife 
they  will  leap  over. 

Some  inclofe  their  Parks  with  Brick  Walls;1  and 
where  Stone  is  cheap,  the  Walls  are  built  with  this  Ma¬ 
terial  ;  fome  with,  and  others  without  Mortar. 

A  Kitchen  Garden,  if  rightly  contrived,  will  contain 
Walling  enough  to  afford  a  Supply  of  fuch  Fruits  as  re¬ 
quire  the  Aftiftance  of  Wall  for  any  Family;  and  this 
Garden  being  fituated  on  one  Side,  and  quite  out  of 
Sight  of  the  Ploufe,  may  be  furrounded  with  Walls, 
which  will  fereen  the  Kitchen  Garden  from  the  Sight  of 
Perfons  in  the  Pleafure  Garden  ;  and  being  locked  up, 
the  Fruit  will  be  much  better  preferved  than  it  can  be  in 
the  publick  Garden  :  The  having  too  great  a  Quantity 
of  Walling  is  often  the  Occafion  that  fo  many  fcan- 
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dalous  Trees  are  to  be  feen  in  large  Gardens,  where 
due  Care  is  not  obferved  in  their  Management. 

And  befides,  the  Borders  of  Pleafure  Gardens  are  ge¬ 
nerally  too  narrow  for  the  Roots  of  Fruit  Trees,  as  vv.ll 
be  (hewn  in  its  proper  Place. 

The  Height  of  Garden  Walls  fhould  be  12  Feet,  which 
is  a  moderate  Proportion  ;  and  if  the  Soil  is  good,  it  may 
in  Time  be  well  furniflied  with  bearing  Wood  in  every 
Part,  efpecially  that  Part  planted  with  Pears,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  Branches  being  trained  horizontally  from 
the  Bottom  of  the  Walls. 

I  would  recommend  the  White  Thorn,  Holly,  Black 
”1  horn,  and  Crab,  tor  outward  Fences  to  good  Ground, 
but  I  do  not  approve  of  intermixing  them. 

The  White  Thorn  is  the  beft  Quick  to  plant,  becaufe 
it  is  the  moft  common,  and  may  be  clipped  fo  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  the  clofeft  and  hardieft  Fence  of  any  other  Tree 
and  being  very  durable,  is  preferred  to  all  others  for  out¬ 
ward  Fences,  or  for  the  Divifion  of  Fields,  where  they 
are  expofed  to  Cattle,  &c. 

The  Black  Thorn  and  Crab  make  very  good  Fences, 
and  are  to  be  raifed  as  the  White  Thorn  ;  but  if  the 
Kernels  of  Apples  or  Crabs  be  fown,  it  is  beft  to  fow  the 
Pommace  with  them,  and  they  will  come  up  the  fooner, 
/.  e.  the  firft  Year. 

If  Crab  Stocks  be  planted  while  young,  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  Quick,  they  make  excellent  Hedges,  and  fo 
will  fome  Sorts  of  Plums. 

The  Black  Thorn  is  not  accounted  fo  good  for  Fences 
as  the  White  Thorn,  becaufe  it  is  apt  to  run  more  into 
the  Ground,  and  is  not  certain  as  to  growing,  efpecially 
if  the  Plants  are  not  iet  very  young  ;  but  on  the  other 
Fland,  the  Bufhes  are  by  much  the  better,  and  are  more 
lading  than  the  White,  or  any  other,  for  dead  Hedges, 
or  to  mend  Gaps  ;  nor  are  they  fubjeeft  to  be  cropt  by 
Cattle.  The  richer  the  Mould  is,  the  better  they  will 
profper,  yet  they  will  grow  on  the  fame  Sort  of  Soil  that 
the  White  Thorn  does. 

The  Holly  makes  an  excellent  Fence,  and  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  ail  the  reft  ;  it  is  flow  in  Growth  at  the  firft,  but 
when  once  it  does  grow,  it  makes  Amends  by  its  Pleight, 
Strength,  and  Thicknefs. 

It  is  raifed  of  Sets  or  Berries,  as  the  White  Thorn  is, 
and  will  lie  as  long  in  the  Ground  before  it  comes  up.  It 
delights  moft  in  ftrong  Grounds,  but  will  grow  upon  the 
drieft  Gravel,  amongft  Rocks  and  Stones. 

The  Berries  lie  till  the  fecond  Spring  before  they 
come,  therefore  they  fhould  be  prepared  before  they  are 
fown  (for  this  fee  the  Article  Aqutfolium).  It  will  be 
beft  to  fow  them  in  the  Place -where  you  defign  they 
fhould  grow,  and  they  fhould  be  well  weeded  both  be¬ 
fore  they  come  up,  and  afterwards. 

French  Furs  will  alfo  do  well  upon  dry  fandy  Banks, 
where  few  other  Plants  will  grow ;  but  they  muft  be 
kept  very  clean  at  the  Bottom,  and  cut  thin,  and  never 
fufiered  to  grow  too  high :  Nor  fhould  they  he  cut  in 
dry  Weather,  nor  late  in  Autumn,  nor  early  in  the 
Spring  ;  the  doing  either  is  apt  to  make  it  die  in  Patches, 
which  is  irrecoverable  ;  nor  will  it  ever  break  out  again 
from  old  Wood,  if  cut  clofe  in,  after  it  has  been  fufiered 
long  to  grow  out. 

Fences  may  likewife  be  made  of  Elder :  If  the  Soil  be 
good,  you  may  put  Sticks  of  Elder,  or  Truncheons  ten 
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or  twelve  Feet  long,  flopeways  in  your  Banks,  fo  as  to 
make  Chequer  Work;  and  they  will  make  a  Fence  for 
a  Garden  the  quickefl  of  any  Thing,  and  be  a  good 
Shelter.  But  thefe  Fences  are  improper  for  a  fine  Gar¬ 
den,  becaufe  they  fhoot  very  irregular,  and  are  ungo¬ 
vernable  ;  as  likevvife  the  Roots  of  thefe  Trees  fpread 
very  far,  and  draw  away  all  the  Heart  of  the  Ground, 
fo  as  to  Itarve  whatever  Plants  grow  near  them  :  Add  to 
this,  the  fcattering  of  the  Berries,  which  will  fill  the 
Ground  near  them  with  young  Plants ;  which,  if  not 
timely  weeded  out,  will  get  the  better  of  whatever  grows 
near  them ;  therefore  this  Sort  of  Fence  is  feldom 
planted,  where  a  Hedge  of  White  Thorn  can  be  had. 

Elder  planted  on  a  Bank,  the  Side  of  which  is  wafhed 
with  a  River  or  Stream,  will  make  an  extraordinary 
Fence,  and  will  preleive  the  Bank  from  being  under¬ 
mined  by  the  Water,  becaufe  it  is  continually  fending 
Suckers  from  the  lower  Roots,  which  is  of  great  Ad¬ 
vantage  where  the  Stream  wafhes  away  the  Bank. 

For  middle  Fences  in  a  Garden,  the  Yew  is  the  mod 
tonfile,  governable,  and  durable  Plant. 

For  furrounding  Wildernefs  Quarters,  Elm,  Lime, 
Hornbeam,  and  Beech,  are  very  proper. 

FENNEL.  See  F'ceniculum. 

FENNEL-FLOWER.  See  Nigella. 

FERRARIA.  Burm. 

The  Characters  are, 

' The  Flower  is  inclofed  in  a  double  Spatha,  or  Sheath , 
which  is  membranaceous  and  placed  alternate  ;  out  of  each 
Sheath  is  produced  one  Flower.  The  inner  Sheath  is  Jhorter 
and  oblique  to  the  outer ,  which  is  longer  and  ereCl.  The 
Blower  has  6  oblong  acute-pointed  Petals ,  3  of  which  are 
alternately  larger  than  the  other  ;  the  3  f mailer  are  raifed 
and fwelling  in  the  Middle ;  their  under  Part  is  fmooth  and 
held  ;  thefe  feem  to  be  joined  at  their  Tails ,  and  their  Bor¬ 
ders  are  fringed,  turned  backward,  and  ft  Iky  ;  it  has  3 
Stamina  which  rife  above  the  Petals,  and  are  crowned  by 
roundifo  Twin  Summits,  and  a  roundijh  three-cornered 
Germen  fituated  under  the  Flower,  fuporting  a  fugle  ere  Cl 
Style,  crowned  by  a  trifid  Stigma  which  is  hairy,  and 
wbofe  ftngle  Paris  end  in  Threads.  The  Germen  turns  to 
an  oblong  fmooth  Capfule,  preffed  together  below,  but  bellied 
above  and  3  cornered,  one  Part  being  convex,  and  is  crowned 
by  the  decayed  Petals  of  the  Flower  ;  it  has  3  Cells ,  and  is 
wrapped  in  the  permanent  Sheath  of  the  Flower  ;  in  each 
Cell  is  lodged  many  f, mall  round  Seeds ,  fafened  to  the  3  cor¬ 
nered  Column  in  the  Center. 

The  Species  are, 

T.  F  err  aria  foliis  lanceolatis.  Burm.  Ferraria  with 
•Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Flos  Indicus  e  violaceo 
fufeus ,  radice  tuberoja.  Ferr.  Flor.  Cult.  Indian  Flower 
of  a  tawny  Violet  Colour  with  a  tube-rofe  Root. 

2.  Ferraria  foliis  enfformibus.  Burm.  Ferraria 
with  Sword-fhaped  Leaves. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  Root  of  the  firft  Sort  was  fent  me  by  Dr.  fob 
Bajler,  of  Zirk zee,  who  received  it  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Flope.  The  Root  is  tuberous,  roundifh,  and  com- 
preffed,  it  is  fhaped  like  the  Root  of  Indian  Corn  Flag, 
but  is  larger  ;  in  the  Center  of  the  upper  Side  of  the 
Root  there  is  a  Hollow  like  a  Navel,  from  whence  the 
Flower  Stalk  comes  out.  The  outer  Cover  is  of  a  light 
brown  Colour,  and  the  Infide  is  white.  The  Stalk  riles 


a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  is  round,  as  thick  as  a  Man’s 
little  Finger,  and  is  garnifhed  with  Leaves  the  whole 
Length,  which  are  placed  alternate,  embrace  the  Stalks 
with  their  Bafe,  and  point  upward.  The  lower  Leaves 
are  from  4  to  5  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Half 
broad  toward  the  Bafe  ending  in  obtufe  Points;  they 
are  fmooth,  a  little  Keel-fhaptd,  and  of  a  light  green 
Colour.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  divides  into  2  or 
3  Branches,  clofely  garnifhed  with  Leaves  of  the  fame 
Shape  with  thole  below,  but  much  Ihorter  ;  each  of  the 
Branches  is  terminated  by  a  Spatha  or  Sheath,  which  is 
at  firit  of  the  fame  Colour  with  the  Leaves,  but  when 
the  Flower  fades,  this  withers  and  dies,  but  remains  upon 
the  Stalk  ;  thefe  Sheaths  are  double,  one  within  the 
other.  The  F  lower  rifes  out  of  the  Top  on  a  very  fhort 
Foot  Stalk;  it  has  6  oblong  Petals,  3  of  which  are  al¬ 
ternately  larger  than  the  other  ;  they  are  finely  fringed 
on  their  Edges,  opening  fiat,  and  are  refiexed  at  their 
Points  ;  they  are  of  a  whitifh  green  on  their  Outfide, 
but  of  a  tawny  Violet  within,  having  many  filky  Hairs 
on  their  Surface.  In  the  Center  of  the  Flower  is  fituated 
an  ereCt  Style,  which  fits  upon  the  Germen,  and  is 
crowned  with  3  bifid  Stigmas,  which  terminate  in  Hairs. 
On  one  Side  the  Style  is  fituated  3  Stamina,  which  divide 
toward  the  Top,  and  are  terminated  by  roundifh  Twin 
Summits.  The  Germen  which  is  fituated  under  the 
Flower,  becomes  an  oblong  fmooth  Capfule  with  3 
Cells,  filled  with  roundifh  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  April , 
but  the  Seeds  do  not  ripen  here. 

There  is  a  great  Singularity  in  the  Root  of  this  Plant, 
which  is,  that  it  vegetates  but  every  other  Year,  and 
fometimes  every  third  Year,  the  intermediate  Time  it 
remains  unactive,  though  very  found  and  good. 

The  2d  Sort  is  figured  by  Dr.  Burman  ;  but  I  have  not 
feen  it  in  England ;  it  differs  from  the  former  in  having 
longer  Leaves,  which  are  Sword-fhaped  and  furrowed, 
like  thofeof  Byzantine  Corn  Flag.  The  Stalk  rifes  about 
the  fame  Height,  but  does  nor  divide  fo  much  ;  the 
Flowers  are  fmaller,  and  the  Petals  not  fo  much  fringed. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  when  they  can 
be  procured  from  the  Country  where  they  naturally 
grow  ;  thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  as  foon  as  they  ar¬ 
rive,  and  require  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  lxia.  The 
Roots  alfo  fend  out  Offsets,  but  fparingly  in  England, 
and  thefe  are  feme  Years  before  they  arrive  to  a  Size  for 
flowering,  which  occafions  the  Scarcity  of  thefe  Plants 
in  Europe.  The  Roots  alfo  require  the  fame  Culture 
with  the  Ixla  and  Wat  font  a,  for  they  are  too  tender  to 
live  through  the  Winter  in  the  open  Air  here  ;  thefe 
muff  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light  loamy  Earth, 
and  fheltered  under  a  Frame  in  Winter,  as  hath  been 
before  direCted  for  IVatfonia  and  lxia,  under  which  Ar¬ 
ticles  the  Reader  will  find  proper  Directions  for  their 
Culture;  but  thofe  Years  when  the  Roots  do  not  vege¬ 
tate,  they  fhould  have  very  little  Water,  and  in  Summer 
the  Pots  fhould  be  placed  where  they  may  have  only  the 
Morning  Sun,  for  if  they  are  expofed  to  the  Mid-day 
Sun,  the  Earth  will  dry  too  much,  fo  may  require  Water 
often,  which  frequently  rots  the  Roots  when  they  are  in 
an  inaClive  State. 

The  Mice  are  very  fond  of  thefe  Roots,  and  will  de- 
ftroy  them  if  not  protected  from  thofe  Vermin. 
FERRUM  EQEJINUM.  See  Hippocrepis. 

FERULA. 
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FERULA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  305.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H. 
321.  Tab.  170.  Fennel  Giant;  in  French,  Ferule. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  umbellated  Flowery  the  principal  Umbel  it 
globular ,  and  compofed  of  Jeveral  /mailer  called  Rays,  oj 
the  fame  Form  ;  the  Involucrum  is  compofed  of fever  a  l  nar- 
r  oiv  Leaves,  which  fall  off ;  the  principal  Umbel  is  uniform. 
The  Flowers  have  5  oblong  ere  Cl  Petals  which  are  equal , 
and  5  Stamina  of  the  fame  Length,  terminated  by  Jingle 
Summits  ;  wider  the  Flower  is  fituated  a  turbinated  Ger¬ 
man,  fup porting  2  re  flexed  Styles,  crowned  by  obtufe  Stig¬ 
mas.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  eliptical  com- 
preffed plain  Fruit ,  dividing  in  two  Parts,  each  having  a 
large  eliptical  plain  Seed ,  marked  with  3  Lines  on  each  Side. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ferula  foliolis  linear i bus  longiffimis  fimplicibus. 
Hort.  Cliff.  95.  Ferula  with  the  fmaller  Leaves  very 
narrow,  long,  and  (ingle.  This  is  the  Ferula  major, feu 
feemina  Plinii.  M.  Umb.  Pliny's  Female  Fennel  Giant. 

2.  Ferula  foliolis  multipartitis,  laciniis  linearibus 
plar.is.  Hort.  Cliff.  95.  Ferula  whole  (mailer  Leaves  are 
divided  into  many  narrow  Parts  which  are  plain.  This 
is  the  Ferula  galbanifera.  Lob.  Obf  Galbanum-bearing 
Fennel  Giant. 

3.  Ferula  foliolis  laciniatis ,  lacinulis  trident  at  is  in- 
aqualibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  95.  Ferula  whole  (mailer  Leaves 
are  cut,  and  Segments  ending  in  three  unqual  Parts. 
This  is  the  Ferula  Tingitana,  f  olio  latiffnno  lucido.  H. 
Edin.  Broad-leaved  (Fining  Fennel  Giant  from  Tangier. 

4.  Ferula joliis  pinnatifidis,  pinnis  linearibus  planis 
trifidis.  H.  C.  95.  Ferula  with  Wing-pointed  Leaves, 
whofe  Pinnae  are  narrow,  plain,  and  trifid.  Ferula  la- 
tiore  folio.  Mor.  Hifi.  Fennel  Giant  with  a  broader  Leaf. 

5.  Ferula  foil  or um  pinnis  baft  nudis,  foliolis  fctaceis. 
H.  C.  95.  Ferula  with  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  naked  at 
the  Bafe,  and  the  fmaller  Leaves  briftly.  Ferula  Orien- 
talis ,  Cachryos  folio  ti?  facie.  Tourn.  Eaftern  Fennel 
Giant,  with  the  Leaf  and  Appearance  of  Cachrys. 

6.  Ferula  foliorum  pinnis  utrinque  baft  acutis,  foliolis 
fetaceis.  H.  C.  95.  Ferula  with  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves 
pointed  at  their  Bafe  on  every  Side.  This  is  the  Lafer- 
pitium  Oricntale  Mei  folio,  fore  luteo.  Tourn.  Eaftern 
Laferwort  with  a  Spignel  Leaf  and  yellow  Flower. 

7 .  F  F.  RU  L  a  foliolis  appendiculatis,  umbellis  fubfejflibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  247.  Ferula  with  Appendages  to  the 
fmaller  Leaves,  and  Umbels  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks. 
This  is  the  Libanotis  ferula  folio  &  Jeniine.  C.  B.  P.  158. 
Libar.otis  with  a  Fennel  Giant  Leal  and  Seed. 

8.  Ferula  foliis  pinnatifidis,  pinnis  linearibus  planis 
brevioribus.  Ferula  with  Wing-pointed  Leaves,  whofe 

innae  are  narrow,  plain,  and  fhort.  Ferula  tenuiore  fol.o 
Tourn.  Infl.  Fennel  Giant  with  a  narrower  Leaf. 

The  1  ft  of  thefe  Plants  is  common  in  the  Englifij  Gar¬ 
dens :  This,  if  planted  in  a  good  Soil,  will  grow  to  the 
Height  of  10  or  12  Feet  and  divides  into  many  Branches: 
The  lower  Leaves  of  this  Sort  fpread  more  than  2  Feet 
every  Way  ;  thefe  branch  out  into  many  Divifions, 
which  are  again  fubdivided  into  many  fmaller,  and  are 
garnilhed  with  very  long  narrow  (mail  Leaves  that  are 
(ingle ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  fpread  near  the 
Ground.  From  the  Center  of  the  Plant  comes  out  the 
Flower  Stalk,  which,  when  the  Plants  are  ftrong,  will 
be  near  as  large  as  a  common  Broomftick,  and  will  rife 


10  or  12  Feet,  having  many  Joints;  if  the  Stalks  are 
cut,  there  iilues  from  the  Veftels  a  foetid  yellowifti  Li¬ 
quor,  which  will  concrete  on  the  Surface  of  the  Wound. 
M  he  Stalks  are  terminated  by  large  Umbels  of  yellow 
Flowers,  which  come  out  the  latter  End  of  June,  or 
Beginning  of  July  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  com- 
preffed  Seeds,  which  have  3  Lines  running  longitudinally 
on  each  Side.  Thefe  ripen  in  September,  and  the  Stalks 
decay  foon  after.  When  the  Stalks  are  dry,  they  are  full 
of  a  light  dry  Pith,  which  will  foon  take  Fire. 

Mr.  Ray  fays,  the  People  of  Sicily  ufe  the  Pith  of  this 
Plant  for  Tinder  to  light  their  Fires ;  if  this  was  prac- 
tifed  by  the  Ancients,  we  may  eafily  guefs  why  the  Poet3 
feigned,  that  Prometheus  dole  Fire  from  Heaven,  and 
carried  it  to  the  Earth  in  a  hollow  Ferula. 

The  Leaves  decay  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  formed,  fo 
that  before  they  are  ripe,  there  are  feldom  any  Leaves 
remaining,  and  the  Stalks  afterward  dry  and  become 
very  tough  ;  fo  it  is  not  unlikely  thefe  may  have  been 
ufed  for  Correction  in  the  Schools,  as  they  are  very  light, 
and  cannot  do  much  Injury.  The  Roots  of  this  Sort 
will  continue  feveral  Years,  efpecially  on  a  dry  Soil,  and 
will  annually  produce  Flowers  and  Seeds. 

The  2d  Sort  doth  not  grow  quite  fo  large  as  the  firft, 
but  the  Stalks  of  this  will  rife  7  or  8  Feet  high  ;  the 
lower  Leaves  are  large,  and  greatly  divided  ;  the  fmall 
Leaves  are  flat,  not  fo  long  as  thofe  of  the  former,  and 
are  of  a  lucid  green  Colour  ;  the  Umbels  of  Flowers  are 
fmaller,  and  the  Seeds  are  lefs.  This  flowers  and  ripens 
its  Seeds  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former  Sort. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  large  fpreading  Leaves  near  the 
Root,  which  are  divided  and  fubdivided  into  many  Parts  ; 
the  fmall  Leaves  are  much  brosder  than  in  any  of 
the  other  Sorts,  and  thefe  are  divided  at  their  End  into  3 
unequal  Segments ;  thefe  Leaves  are  of  a  very  lucid 
green ;  the  Stalks  are  ftrong,  rife  to  the  Height  of  8  or 
10  Feet,  and  are  terminated  by  large  Umbels  of  yellow 
Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  large  oval  comprefled 
Seeds  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort.  This  (lowers  and  ripens 
its  Seeds  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former  Sort,  it 
grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Barbary. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  much  the  fame  Height  as  the  2d  ; 
the  Leaves  of  this  branch  out  on  every  Side  pretty  wide, 
and  the  fmaller  Leaves  on  the  Divifions  of  the  Leaves, 
are  broader  than  thofe  of  the  others  (excepting  the  3d), 
but  they  are  longer  than  thofe,  and  of  a  darker  green 
Colour,  ending  in  3  Points.  The  Umbels  of  Flowers 
are  large,  the  Flowers  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
comprefled  Seeds,  like  thofe  of  the  other  Species.  This 
grows  naturally  in  Sicily.  . 

The  5  th  Sort  is  of  much  humbler  Growth  ;  the  Stalks 
feldom  rife  mere  than  3  Feet  high  ;  the  lower  Leaves 
branch  into  many  Divifions,  which  are  clofely  garnifhed 
with  very  fine  briftly  Leaves ;  the  Umbel  of  Mowers  is 
but  fmall,  compared  with  the  others,  and  the  Seeds  are 
fmaller.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant. 

The  6th  Sort  hath  very  branching  Leaves,  the  Foot 
Stalks  are  angular  and  channelled  ;  this  fends  out  at  every 
Joint  2  Side  Branches  oppofite  ;  thofe  toward  the  Bottom 
are  9  or  10  Inches  long,  and  the  others  diminifh  gra¬ 
dually  to  the  Top  ;  thefe  Side  Branches  fend  out  fmaller 
at  each  Joint  in  the  fame  Manner,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
very  fine  Leaves  like  thofe  of  Spignel,  which  ftand  quite 
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round  the  Stalks  in  Shape  of  Whorls ;  the  Flower  Stalks 
grow  3  Feet  high,  having  a  pretty  large  Umbel  of  yel¬ 
low  Flowers  at  Top  ;  thefe  are  i'ucceeded  by  oval  flat 
Seeds,  which  ripen  in  the  Autumn.  It  grows  naturally 
in  the  Levant. 

The  7th  Sort  rifes  about  3  Feet  high  ;  the  Leaves  are 
much  divided,  and  the  fmall  Leaves  on  the  Divifions  are 
very  narrow  and  entire ;  the  Umbels  of  Flowers  are 
fmall,  and  are  fituated  clofe  to  the  Stalks  between  the 
Leaves  at  the  Joints ;  they  are  like  thofe  of  the  other 
Sorts.  It  grows  naturally  in  Iflria  and  Carniola, 

The  8th  Sort  is  like  the  2d,  but  the  fmall  Leaves  are 
much  broader;  the  large  Leaves  not  fo  long,  and  the 
Stalk  grows  taller,  but  in  ether  Refpedts  agrees  with  that. 
It  grows  naturally  in  Spain. 

All  thefe  Sorts  have  perennial  Roots,  which  continue 
feveral  Years ;  thefe  have  thick  ftrong  Fibres,  which 
run  deep  in  the  Ground,  and  divide  into  many  fmaller, 
fpreading  to  a  Diflance  every  Way:  The  Stalks  are 
annual,  and  decay  foon  after  they  have  perfected 
Seeds.  As  thefe  Plants  fpread  very  wide,  they  fhould 
have  each  4  or  5  Feet  R.oom  ;  nor  fliould  they  Hand 
near  other  Plants,  for  their  Roots  will  rob  them  of  their 
Nourifhment. 

They  are  all  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  Autumn  ;  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground 
till  Spring,  they  frequently  fail,  and  thofe  which  fucceed 
remain  a  Year  in  the  Ground,  fo  much  Time  is  loft. 
The  Seeds  may  be  fown  in  Drills,  by  which  Method 
the  Ground  may  be  eafier  kept  clean  ;  they  mud  not  be 
nearer  than  a  Foot  Row  from  Row,  and  the  Seeds  may 
be  fcattered  2  or  3  Inches  afunder  in  the  Drills;  when 
the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from 
Weeds ;  and  if  they  fhould  be  too  clofe  together,  they 
fhould  be  thinned,  to  allow1'  them  room  to  grow,  for  they 
will  not  be  ftrong  enough  to  remove  till  they  have  had 
a  Years  Growth  ;  in  Autumn  fo  foon  as  their  Leaves 
decay,  the  Roots  fhould  be  taken  up  with  great  Care, 
fo  as  not  to  cut  or  injure  the  Tap  or  downright  Root, 
and  then  planted  where  they  ara-deiigned  to  remain,  for 
after  this  tranfplanting  they  fhould  not  be  removed. 
They  delight  in  a  foft,  gentle,  loamy  Soil,  not  too  wet, 
and  are  rarely  injured  by  the  hardeft  Froft. 

FICOIDES.  See  Mefembryanthemum. 

FICUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1032.  Tourn.  Jnfi.  R.  H. 
662.  Tab.  420.  The  Fig  Tree;  in  French,  Figuier. 

The  Charaders  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers ,  which  are  included 
within  the  Covering ,  or  Skin  of  the  Fruit,  Jo  do  not  appear 
unlefs  the  Covering  is  opened i  the  male  Flowers  are  but  few 
in  Number ,  and  are  fituateain  the  upper  Part  of  the  Fruit ; 
the  female  Flowers  are  numerous ,  and  fituated  in  the  lower 
Part.  The  male  Flowers  fit  each  upon  a  feparate  Foot 
Stalk,  and  have  an  Empalement  divided  into  3  Parts  ;  they 
have  no  Petals,  but  3  hr; fir;  Stamina  as  long  as  the  Em¬ 
palement,  terminated  by  twin  Summits  ;  the  female  Flowers 
fit  upon  diflind  Foot  Stalks-,  their  Empalements  are  di¬ 
vided  into  5  Parts  ;  they  have  no  Petals,  but  a  Germen  as 
the  Empalement,  fupporting  an  in  flexed  Style ,  crowned  by 
two  reflexed  pointed  Stigmas.  C1  he  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  large  Seed,  fitting  in  the  Empalement . 

The  Species  are, 

l..  Ficvs  foliis  pahnatis.  Hcrt.  Cliff.  471,  Fig  Tree 


wsith  Hand-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Ficus  communis 
C.  B.  P.  457.  The  common  Fig  Tree. 

2.  Ficus  foliis  cordatis  fubrotundis  integerrimis.  Hurt. 
Cliff.  471.  Fig  Tree  with  roundifh  Heart-fhapcd  Leaves, 
which  are  entire.  This  is  the  Ficus  folio  mori,  fruduin 
in  caudice  ferens.  C.  B.  P.  459.  Fig  Tree  with  a  Mul¬ 
berry  Leaf,  bearing  Fruit  on  the  Body  or  Stem,  com¬ 
monly  called  Sycamore, 

3.  Ficus  foliis  cordatis  integerrimis  acuminatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  47  1.  Fig  Tree  with  entire  Heart-fhaped  Leaves, 
ending  in  acute  Points.  This  is  the  Ficus  Malabarienfis, 
folio  cufpidato,  fruiiu  rotunda  parvo  gernino.  Pink.  Aim. 

144.  Malabar  Fig  with  a  long  pointed  Leaf,  and  fmall 
double  round  Fruit. 

4.  Ficus  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis  obtufs,  caulr  infern} 
radicato.  Hort.  Cliff'.  471.  Fig  Tree  with  oval,  oblufe, 
entire  Leaves,  and  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk  putting 
out  Roots.  This  is  the  Ficus  Renghalenfls ,  folio  fubro- 
tundo,  fruclu  orbiculato .  Hort.  Amfl.  1.  p.  1  19.  Bengal 
Fig  with  a  roundifh  Leaf  and  orbicular  Fruit. 

5.  Ficus  foliis  lanceolatis  petiolatis,  pedunculis  aggre¬ 
gate,  ramis  radicantibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1 060.  Fig  Tree 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  having  Petals,  the  Foot  Stalks 
of  the  Fruit  growing  in  Clufters,  and  Branches  fending 
out  Roots.  This  is  the  Ficus  Indica  Tberfbrafli.  7 a  hern. 
FUJI.  1370.  Indian  Fig  of  Thccphraflus. 

6.  Ficus  foliis  lanced at  is  integerrimis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
471.  Fig  Tree  with  entire  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Ficus  Indica  maxima ,  folio  oblongo,  funiculise  fum- 
mis  ramis  dimifps  radices  agentibus  fe  prepagans,  frudu 
minor i  Jphrerico  fanguineo.  Sloan.  Cat.  flam.  189.  The 
largeft  Indian  Fig  with  an  oblong  Leaf,  fending  out 
Roots  from  the  Tops  of  the  Branches,  and  a  fmall  fphe- 
rical  Blood-coloured  Fruit. 

7.  Ficus  foliis  ovatis  acutis-  integerrimis,  caule  arb<x- 
reo ,  frudu  racemofo.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1060.  Fig  Tree  with 
oval,  entire,  acute  Leaves,  a  Tree-like  Stalk,  and  branch¬ 
ing  Fruit.  This  is  the  Alty-alu.  Flort.  Mai. 

8.  Ficus  foliis  ovatis  acutis  integerrimis,  caule  re pmt e 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1060.  Anicen.  Acad.  Fig  Tree  with  oval, 
acute,  entire  Leaves,  and  a  creeping  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Ficus  fylvrjlris  procumbens,  folio-  fimplici.  Kcsmpfl  Atncen. 
803.  Trailing  wild  Fig  Tree  having  ftngle  Leaves. 

9.  Ficus  foliis  ovato  cordatis  integerrimis glabris.  Fig 
Tree  with  oval,  Heart-fhaped,  entire,  fmooth  Leaves, 
vulgarly  called  Ficus  nymphesa  folio.  Fig  Tree  with  a 
Water  Lily  Leaf. 

10.  Ficus  fob's  oblongo-cordatis  acuminatis,  petidis 
longiflimis.  Fig  Tree  with  oblong,  Pleart-fhaped,  point¬ 
ed  Leaves,  and  very  long  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  t he  Ficus 
citrii  folio,  Jrudu  parvo  purpureo.  Catefb.  FUJI.  Carol. 
Fig  Tree  with  a  Citron  Leaf,  and  fmall-  purple  Fruit. 

11.  Ficus  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis  ob tuffs,  oppoftis, 
frudu  globofo  calyculnto.  Fig  Tree  with  oval,  obtufe, 
entire  Leaves  placed  oppoftle,.  and  a  globular  Fruit 
having  a  Calyx.  This  is  the  Ficus- folio  lato  fubrotundo , 
jrudu  globofo,.  magnitudine  nures  mofchatce.  Houft.  Mff. 

Fig  Tree  with  broad  roundifh  Leaves,  and  a  globular 
Fruit  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Nutmeg. 

The  ift  Sort,  which  is  the  Fig,  whofe  Fruit  is  va¬ 
luable,  is  cultivated  in  moft  Parts  of  Europe-,  of  this 
there  are  great  Varieties  in  the  warm  Countries,  which 
have  been  obtained  from  £>eeds,  therefore  may  be  in- 
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creafed  annually,  if  the  Inhabitants  were  careful  in  pro¬ 
pagating  the  Trees,  from  the  Seeds  of  their  bell  Sorts. 
In  England  we  had  not  more  than  four  or  five  Sorts  till 
within  a  few  Years  pall,  for  as  the  Generality  of  the 
EngliJ Ij  were  not  Lovers  of  this  Fruit,  lo  there  were  few 
who  troubled  themfelves  with  the  Culture  of  it.  But 
fome  Years  pall  I  had  a  large  Collection  of  thefe  Trees 
Cent  me  from  Venice ,  by  my  honoured  Friend  the  Che¬ 
valier  Ratbgeb ,  which  I  planted  and  preferved  to  tafle 
of  their  Fruits,  feveral  of  which  proved  excellent ;  thefe 
I  have  preferved  and  propagated,  and  thofe  whofe  Fruit 
were  inferior,  have  been  negledted.  As  the  Variety  of 
them  is  very  great,  I  fhall  here  mention  only  fuch  of 
them  as  are  the  belt  worth  cultivating,  placing  them  in 
the  Order  of  their  ripening. 

1.  The  Brown  or  Cheflnut-coloured  Ifchia  Fig.  This 
is  the  largell  Fruit  of  any  I  have  yet  feen,  it  is  fhort, 
globular,  with  a  pretty  large  Eye,  pinched  in  near  the 
Foot  Stalk,  of  a  brown  or  Cheflnut  Colour  on  the  Out- 
fide,  and  purple  within  ;  the  Grains  are  large,  and  rhe 
Pulp  fweet  and  high  flavoured  ;  this  Sort  very  often 
burlls  open  when  it  ripens.  It  ripens  the  latter  End  of 
| July ,  or  the  Beginning  of  Augu/l.  I  have  had  this  Fruit 
ripen  well  on  Standards,  in  a  warm  Soil.  If  this  Sort 
is  planted  againlt  hot  Walls,  two  plentiful  Crops  of 
Fruit  may  be  annually  ripened. 

2.  The  B'ack  Genoa  Fig.  This  is  a  long  Fruit,  which 
fwel's  pretty  large  at  the  Top  where  it  is  obtufe,  but 
the  low'er  Part  is  very  {lender  toward  the  Stalk  ;  the 
Skin  is  of  a  dark  purple  Colour,  almoll  black,  and  hath 
a  purple  Farina  over  it  like  that  on  fome  Plums ;  the  In¬ 
fide  is  of  a  bright  red,  and  the  Flefh  is  very  high  fla¬ 
voured.  It  ripens  early  i n  Augufl. 

3.  T  he  fmall  White  early  Fig.  This  hath  a  roundifh 
Fruit  a  little  flatted  at  the  Crown,  with  a  very  fhort 
Foot  Stalk;  the  Skin,  when  fully  ripe,  is  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowifri  white  Colour ;  the  Skin  is  thin,  the  Infide  white, 
and  the  Flefh  fweet,  but  not  high  flavoured.  This  ri¬ 
pens  in  Augufl- 

4.  The  large  white  Gensa  Fig.  This  is  a  large  glo¬ 
bular  Fruit,  a  little  lengthened  toward  the  Stalk  ;  the 
Skin  is  thin,  of  ayellowifh  Colour  when  fully  ripe,  and 
red  within.  This  is  a  good  Fruit,  but  the  Trees  are  not 
good  Bearers. 

5.  The  Black  Ifchia  Fig.  This  is  a  fhort  Fruit,  of 
a  middling  Size,  a  little  flatted  at  the  Crown  ;  the  Skin 
is  almofl  black  when  ripe,  and  the  Infide  is  of  a  deep  red, 
the  Flefh  is  very  high  flavoured,  and  the  Trees  produce 
a  good  Crop  of  Fruit,  but  the  Birds  are  great  Devourers 
of  them,  if  they  are  not  protected  from  them.  This 
ripens  in  Augnjl. 

6.  The  Malta  Fig.  This  is  a  fmall  brown  Fruit, 
much  comprefled  at  the  Top,  and  greatly  pinched  to¬ 
ward  the  Foot  Stalk  ;  the  Skin  is  of  a  pale  brown  Co¬ 
lour,  as  is  alfo  the  Infide,  the  Flefh  is  very  fweet,  and 
well  flavoured.  If  this  Sort  is  permitted  to  hang  upon 
the  Trees  till  the  Fruit  is  fhriveled,  it  becomes  a  fine 
Sweetmeat. 

7.  The  Murrey,  or  Brown  Naples  Fig,  This  is  a 
pretty  large  globular  Fruit,  of  a  light  brown  Colour  on 
theOutfide,  with  fome  faint  Marks  of  a  dirty  white, 
the  Infide  is  nearly  of  the  fame  Colour,  the  Grains  are 


pretty  large,  and  the  Flefh  is  well  flavoured.  It  ripens 
the  latter  End  of  Augufl. 

8.  1  he  Green  Ifchia  Fig.  This  is  an  oblong  Fruit, 
almofl  globular  at  the  Crown;  the  Skin  is  thin,  of  a 
green  Colour,  but  when  it  is  fully  ripe,  it  is  flained 
through  by  the  Pulp  to  a  brownifli  Call ;  the  Infide  is 
purple,  and  will  {lain  Linen,  or  Paper ;  the  Flefh  is 
high  flavoured,  efpecially  in  warm  Seafons.  It  ripens 
toward  the  End  of  Augufl. 

9.  T  he  Madonna  Fig,  commonly  called  here  the 
Brunfvjick,  or  Hanover  Fig,  is  a  long  pyramidal  Fruit 
of  a  large  Size ;  the  Skin  is  brown;  the  Flefh  is  of  a 
lighter  brown  Colour,  coarfe,  and  hath  little  Flavour. 
This  ripens  the  End  of  Augufl  and  the  Beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  the  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  much  more  divided 
than  of  mofl  other. 

10.  The  common  Blue,  or  Purple  Fig,  is  fo  well 
known,  as  to  need  no  Defcription. 

11.  The  long  brown  Naples  Fig.  The  Leaves  of  this 
Tree  are  deeply  divided.  The  Fruit  is  long,  fomewhat/ 
comprefied  at  the  Crown.  The  Foot  Stalks  are  pretty, 
long;  the  Skin  of  a  dark  brown  when  fully  ripe,  the 
Fletti  inclining  to  red;  the  Grains  are  large,  and  the. 
Flefh  well  flavoured.  It  ripens  in  September. 

12.  The  Yellow  Ifchia  Fig.  This  is  a  large  Fruit,  of 
of  a  pyramidal  Form  ;  the  Skin  is  yellow  when  ripe, 
and  the  Flefh  is  purple  and  well  flavoured,  but  the  Trees 
do  not  produce  much  Fruit  here  ;  they  grow  very  luxu¬ 
riant  in  Branches,  the  Leaves  are  very  large,  and  not 
much  divided.  This  ripens  in  September. 

13.  The  fmall  Brown  Ifchia  Fig.  This  is  a  fmall  py¬ 
ramidal  Fruit  with  a  fhort  Foot  Stalk;  the  Skin  is  of 
a  light  brown,  the  Flefh  inclining  to  purple,  of  a  very 
high  Flavour ;  it  ripens  late  in  September ;  the  Leaves  o£ 
this  Tree  are  iefs  divided  than  any  of  the  other  Sorts. 
This  is  not  a  good  Bearer. 

14.  The  Gentile  Fig,  This  is  a  middle  fized  globu¬ 
lar  Fruit ;  the  Skin,,  when  ripe,  is  yellow,  the  Flefh  alfo 
inclines  to  the  fame  Colour;  the  Grains  are  large,  and 
the  Flefh  well  flavoured,  but  it. ripens  very  late,  .and  the 
Trees  are  bad  Bearers,  fo  that  it  is  not  propagated 
much  in  England. 

There  are  feveral  other  Sorts  which  have  been  lately 
introduced  from  Italy ,  but  all  which  I  have  yet  tailed,  are 
inferior  to  thofe.above-mentioned  ;  fome  of  them  rarely 
ripen  their  Fruit,  and  others  are  very  ill  Bearers,  fo  not 
worth  propagating,  therefore  I  have  omitted  mention¬ 
ing  them  here  ;  for  as  thofe  which  are  enumerated,  con¬ 
tinue  in  Succeffion  during  the  Seafon  far  thefe  Fruits, 
and  being,  preferable  to  the  other,  few  Perfons  will 
care  to  fill  their  Gardens  with  a  greater  Variety  of  thefe 
Trees,  than  are  of  real  Ufe,  efpecially  as  they  require 
good  Walls,  and  much  Room. 

The  1  ft,  2d,  3d,  9th,  and  iofh  Sorts,  will  ripen 
their  Fruits  on  Standards,  in  a  vva  n  Situation  ;  but  the 
others  require  the  Afilftance  of  \  alls  expofed  to  good- 
Afpedls,.  othervvife  their  Fruit  will  not  ripen  in  England. 

Fig  Trees  generally  thrive  in  all  Soils,  and  in  every 
Situation,  but  they  produce  a  greater  Quantity  of  Fruit 
on  a  flrong  loamy  Soil,  than  on  dry  Ground;  for  if  the 
Seafon  proves  dry  in  May  and  June,  thofe  Trees  which 
grow  upon  very  warm  dry  Ground,  are  fubje&  to  call 
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their  Fruit;  whenever  this  happens,  fuch  Trees  fhould 
be  well  watered  and  mulched,  which  will  prevent  the 
Fruit  from  dropping,;  and  the  Fruit  on  thefe  Trees 
are  better  flavoured  than  any  of  thofe  which  grow  on 
cold  moifl  Land.  I  have  always  obferved  thofe  Fig 
Trees  to  bear  the  greatefl  Quantity  of  well-flavoured 
Fruit,  which  were  growing  upon  chalky  Land,  where 
there  has  been  a  Foot  or  more  of  a  gentle  loamy  Soil  on 
the  Top.  They  alfo  love  a  free  open  Air,  for  although 
they  will  fhoot  and  thrive  very  well  in  clofe  Places,  yet 
they  feldom  produce  any  Fruit  in  fuch  Situations;  and 
all  thofe  which  are  planted  in  fmall  Gardens  in  London , 
will  be  well  furnifhed  with  Leaves,  but  I  never  feen  any 
Fruit  upon  them,  which  have  grown  to  Maturity. 

Thefe  Trees  are  planted  as  Standards,  in  all  warm 
Countries,  but  in  England  they  are  generally  planted 
againfl  Walls,  there  being  but  few  Standard  Fig  Trees, 
at  prefent,  in  the  Englijh  Gardens;  however,  fince 
fome  of  the  Sorts  are  found  to  ripen  their  Fruit  well 
upon  the  Standards,  and  the  Crop  of  Figs  is  often 
greater  upon  them,  than  upon  thofe  Trees  againfl  W alls, 
it  is  worthy  of  our  Care,  to  plant  them  either  in  Stan¬ 
dards  or  Efpaliers;  the  latter,  I  think,  will  fucceed  bed 
in  England,  if  they  were  managed  as  in  Germany,  where 
they  untie  the  Fig-Trees  from  the  Efpalier,  and  lay 
them  down,  covering  them  in  Winter  with  Straw  or 
Litter,  which  prevents  their  Shoots  being  injured  by 
the  Frofl;  and  this  Covering  is  taken  away  gradually 
in  the  Spring,  and  not  wholly  removed  until  all  the 
Danger  of  Frofl  is  over,  by  which  Management  they 
generally  have  a  very  great  Crop  of  Figs,  whereas  in 
England ,  where  the  Trees  grow  againfl  warm  Walls,  if 
the  Spring  proves  warm,  the  young  Figs  are  pufhed  out 
early,  and  the  Cold,  which  frequently  returns  in  April 
and  May,  caufes  the  greatefl  Part  of  the  Fruit  to  drop 
off;  fo  that  our  Crop  of  Figs  is  generally  more  uncer¬ 
tain  than  mofl  other  Sorts  of  Fruit  ;  and  it  frequently 
happens,  that  Trees  planted  againfl  North  and  Fail 
afpetled  Walls,  produce  a  greater  Quantity  of  Fruit 
in  England,  than  thofe  which  are  planted  againfl  South 
and  South  Eaft  Afpedts ;  which  mud  happen  from  the 
latter  putting  out  their  Fruit  fo  much  earlier  in  Spring  ; 
and  if  there  happen  cold  frofly  Nights,  after  the  Figs  are 
come  out,  the  forwarded;  of  the  Figs  are  generally  fo  in¬ 
jured  as  to  drop  off  from  the  Trees  foon  after.  In  Italy , 
and  the  other  warm  Countries,  this  firfl  Crop  of  Figs 
is  little  regarded,  being  few  in  Number;  for  it  is  the  2d 
Crop  which  are  produced  from  the  Shoots  of  the  fame 
Year,  which  is  their  principal  Crop,  but  thefe  rarely  ri¬ 
pen  in  England,  nor  are  there  above  3  or  4  Sorts  which 
ever  ripen  their  2d  Crop,  let  the  Summer  prove  ever  fo 
good,  therefore  it  is  the  firfl  Crop  which  we  mull  at¬ 
tend  to  in  England-,  fo  that  when  thefe  Trees  are  grow¬ 
ing  againfl  the  befl  afpedted  Walls,  it  will  be  a  good 
Method  to  loofen  them  from  the  Wall  in  Autumn; 
and  after  having  divefted  the  Branches  of  all  the  latter 
Fruit,  to  lay  the  Branches  down  from  the  Wall,  farten- 
ing  them  together  in  fmall  Bundles;  fo  that  they  may 
be  tied  to  Stakes,  to  keep  them  from  lying  upon  the 
Ground,  the  Damp  whereof,  when  covered  in  frofly 
Weather,  might  caufe  them  to  grow  mouldy,  and  here¬ 
by  they  will  be  fecured  from  being  broken  by  the  Wind. 
When  they  are  thus  managed  in  Autumn,  if  the  Win¬ 


ter  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  the  Branches  may  be  easi¬ 
ly  covered  with  Peas  Haulm,  Straw,  or  any  other  light 
Covering,  which  will  guard  the  tender  Fruit  bearing 
Branches  from  the  Injury  of  Frofl  ;  and  when  the  Wea¬ 
ther  is  mild,  the  Covering  muff  be  removed,  otherwife 
the  Figs  will  come  out  too  early,  for  the  Intention  of 
this  Management  is,  to  keep  them  as  backward  as  pofli- 
ble  ;  then  in  the  Spring,  when  the  Figs  are  beginning 
to  pufft  out,  the  Trees  may  be  faflened  up  to  the  Wall 
again.  By  this  Management  I  have  feen  very  great 
Crops  of  Figs  produced  in  two  or  three  Places. 

I  have  alfo  feen  great  Crops  of  Figs  in  fome  particu¬ 
lar  Gardens,  after  very  fharp  Winters,  when  they  have, 
in  general,  failed  in  other  Places,  by  covering  up  the 
Trees  with  Reeds  made  into  Pannels,  and  fixed  up  a- 
gainfl  the  Walls. 

In  the  Pruning  of  Fig  Trees,  the  Branches  mufl  ne¬ 
ver  be  fhortened,  becaule  the  Fruit  are  all  produced  at 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Shoots  of  the  former  Year,  fo,  if 
thefe  are  cut  off,  there  can  he  no  Fruit  expedled,  befide, 
the  Branches  are  very  ant  to  die  after  the  Knife;  fo  that 
when  the  Branches  are  top'trlofe  together,  the  befl  Way 
is  to  cut  out  all  the  naked  Branches  quite  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  leaving  thofe  which  are  befl  furnifhed  with  lateral 
Branches  at  a  proper  Diflance  from  each  other,  which 
fhould  not  be  nearer  than  a  Foot ;  and  when  they  are 
well  furnifhed  with  lateral  Branches,  if  they  are  laid  4 
or  5  Inches  farther  afunder,  it  will  be  better. 

The  bell  Seafon  for  pruning  Fig  Trees  is  in  Autumn, 
becaufe  at  that  Time  the  Branches  are  not  fo  full  of  Sap, 
fo  they  will  not  bleed  fo  much,  as  when  they  are  pruned 
in  Spring  ;  at  this  Seafon,  the  Branches  fhould  be  diverted 
of  all  the  autumnal  Figs,  and  the  fooner  this  is  is  done, 
when  the  Leaves  begin  to  fall  off',  the  better  will  the 
young  Shoots  refill  the  Cold  of  the  Winter.  There  are 
fome  Seafons  fo  cold  and  moil],  that  the  young  Shoots 
of  the  Fig  Trees  will  not  harden,  but  are  loft,  and  full 
of  Juice  ;  when  this  happens,  there  is  little  Hope  of  a 
Crop  of  Figs  the  lucceeding  Year,  for  the  firfl  Frofl 
in  Autumn  will  kill  the  upper  Part  of  thefe  Shoots,  for 
a  confiderable  Length  downward ;  whenever  this  hap¬ 
pens,  it  is  the  bell  Way  to  cut  off  all  the  decayed  Part 
of  the  Shoots,  which  will  prevent  the  Infedlion  from 
dertroying  all  the  lower  Part  of  the  Branches;  by  this 
Method,  I  have  feen  a  moderate  Crop  of  Figs  put  out 
from  the  lower  Part  of  the  Shoots,  where,  if  the  Shoots 
had  not  been  injured,  there  would  have  been  no  Fruit 
produced,  becaule  it  is  chiefly  from  the  4  or  5  upper- 
mofl  joints  of  the  Shoots,  that  the  Fruit  comes  out; 
and  it  is  for  this  Reafon,  that  as  many  of  the  fihort  la¬ 
teral  Branches  fhould  be  nreferved  as  poflible,  thofe 
being  the  mofl:  productive  of' Fruit;  for  where  the 
long  llrait  Shoots  are  faflened  up,  there  will  be  no  Fruit, 
but  at  their  Extremities,  fo  that  all  the  lower  Part  of 
the  Trees  will  be  naked,  if  there  is  not  a  particular 
Regard  had  to  fupply  yoilng  Shoots  in  every  ^‘art  of 
the  Trees. 

Thofe  Trees  which  are  laid  down  from  the  Efpaliers, 
fhould  not  be  faflened  up  again  till  the  End  of  March , 
for  the  Reafons  before  given,  and  thofe  againfl.  Walls 
may  remain  fome  Time  longer  ;  when  the  large  Shoots 
of  thefe  are  nailed  up,  if  the  fmall  lateral  Branches  are 
thruff  behind  thefe,  to  keep  them  clofe  to  the  Wall,  it 
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will  fecure  the  young  Figs  from  being  injured  by  the 
Morning  Frofts,  and  when  this  Danger  is  over,  they 
may  be  brought  forward  to  their  natural  Pofition  again; 
during  the  Summer  Seafon  thefe  Trees  will  require  no 
other  pruning,  but  to  ftop  the  Shoots  in  Spring,  where 
lateral  Branches  are  wanting,  and  as  the  Branches  are 
often  blown  down  by  Wind,  they  fhould  be  imme¬ 
diately  fattened  up  again,  otherwife  they  will  be  in  Dan¬ 
ger  of  breaking,  for  the  Leaves  of  thefe  Trees  being 
very  large  and  ft  iff,  the  Wind  has  great  Power  on  them, 
and  where  the  Branches  are  not  well  fecured,  they  are 
frequently  torn  down. 

Thofe  Frees  which  are  planted  againft  Efpaliers  may 
be  protected  from  the  Injury  of  Frott  in  the  Spring,  by 
placing  Reeds  on  each  Side  the  Efpalier,  which  may  be 
taken  down  every  Day,  and  put  up  again  at  Night ;  but 
this  need  not  be  pradtifed  in  warm  Weather,  but  only 
at  fuch  Times  as  there  are  cold  Winds,  and  frofty  Morn¬ 
ings  ;  and  although  there  is  fome  Trouble  and  Expence 
attending  this  Management,  yet  the  plentiful  Crop  of 
Figs,  which  may  be  this  way  obtained,  will  fufficiently 
recompenfe  for  both  ;  the  beft  Way  of  making  this  Co¬ 
vering  is  to  fatten  the  Reeds  with  Rope  Yarn,  in  fuch  a 
Manner,  as  that  it  may  be  rolled  up  like  a  Mat,  fo  that 
the  Whole  may  with  great  Facility  be  put  up,  or  taken 
down  ;  and  if  thefe  Reeds  are  carefully  rolled  up,  after 
the  Seafon  for  ufmg  them  is  over,  and  put  up  in  a  dry 
Shed,  they  will  laft  feveral  Years. 

There  are  feveral  Peri'ons  who  of  late  have  planted 
Fig  Trees  in  Standards,  which  have  fucceeded  very 
well ;  this  Pradfice  was  revived,  by  obferving  fome  old 
Standard  Fig  Trees  in  fome  Gardens,  which  had  been 
growing  many  Years,  and  generally  produced  a  much 
greater  Plenty  of  Fruit  than  any  of  thofe  Trees  which 
were  growing againtt  warm  Walls;  indeed,  thefe  Stan¬ 
dard  Fig  Trees  are  in  much  greater  Danger  of  having 
their  Branches  killed  by  fevere  Frott,  but  in  mild  Win¬ 
ters  they  generally  do  better  than  thofe  againtt:  Walls, 
fo  that  where  thefe  Trees  can  be  covered  in  very  hard 
Winters,  there  will  always  be  Plenty  of  Fruit,  and  thefe 
may  be  covered  by  fattening  as  many  of  the  Branches 
together  as  can  be  conveniently  brought  into  a  Bundle, 
and  winding  fome  Haybands,.  Straw,  Peas  Haulm,  or 
'■any  fuch  light  Covering  as  can  be  readily  procured, 
which  in  the  Spring  may  be  gradually  taken  off,  fo  as 
not  to  expofe  the  Shoots  all  at  once  to  the  open  Air,  and 
if  there  is  fome  fuch  light  Covering  laid  round  the  Stems, 
and  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  about  their  Roots, 
it  will  more  effedtually  fecure  them  from  the  Danger  of 
Froft,  but  when  this  is  pracfifed,  great  Care  fhould  be 
taken  that  no  Mice  or  Rats  harbour  in  this  Covering, 
for  thefe  will  eat  off  the  Bark  from  their  Shoots,  and 
kill  them  ;  and  I  have  often  ohferved  thofe  Trees  which 
were  againtt:  Walls,  have  fuffered  greatly  from  thefe 
Vermin,  by  having  many  of  their  larged  Branches 
efifbarked  near  the  Ground,  which  has  abfolutely  killed 
them  ;  and  it  is  in  the  Winter  that  thefe  "Vermin  do  this 
Mifchief  to  them,  therefore  they  fhould  be  carefully 
watched  at  that  Seafon, 

The  common  blue  and  white  Figs,  which  are  the  Sorts 
mod  generally  cultivated  in  England,  are  not  fo  proper 
to  plant  for  Standards,  as  fome  others  which  have  been 
lately  introduced;  for  they  are  much  tenderer,  and  are 
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often  killed  almoft  to  the  Root,  when  fome  of  the  other 
Sorts,  which  have  been  growing  in  the  fame  Situation, 
have  received  very  little  Injury  from  the  Frott:;  indeed 
the  white  Sort  is  generally  a'great  Bearer,  and  the  Fruit 
is  very  fweet,  but  to  thofe  Palates  which  are  accuftomed 
to  Figs,  that  Sort  is  not  much  in  Etteem,  from  its  Want 
of  Flavour  ;  thofe  which  have  fucceeded  beft  with  me, 
are  the  firft  and  third  Sorts.  Their  Branches  are  rarely 
hurt  by  Froft  in  Winter,  and  their  Fruit  will  always  ri¬ 
pen  well,  for  in  favourable  Seafons,  many  of  thefe  Sorts, 
which  v/ere  growing  againtt:  Walls,  have  ripened  their 
fecond  Crop  of  Fruit  tolerably  well.  I  have  alfo  planted 
many  of  thefe  Sort  of  Fig  Trees  againft  North  Eaft  and 
North  Weft  Afpedls,  fome  of  thofe  which  were  firft 
planted,  have  produced  a  good  Quantity  of  well  tafted 
Fruit,  which  has  encouraged  me  to  plant  many  more  of 
thefe  Trees  to  the  fame  Afpedts,  and  to  increafe  my 
Number  of  Standard  Trees. 

I  am  aware,  that  what  I  have  here  advanced,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Pruning  and  Dreffing  of  Fig  Trees,  will  be 
condemned  by  great  Numbers  of  People,  who  will  not 
give  tbemfelves  Time  to  confider  and  examine  the  Rea- 
lons  upon  which  I  have  founded  this  Practice,  nor  to 
make  one  Tingle  Experiment  to  try  the  Truth  of  it,  as 
being  vailly  different  from  the  general  Pradlice  of  moft 
Gardeners,  who  always  imagine,  that  Fig  Trees  fhould 
never  have  much  Pruning,  or,  at  leaft,  that  they  fhould 
always  be  fuffered  to  grow  very  rude  fronwthe  Wall,  to 
fome  Diftance.  That  by  this  Management  I  have  of¬ 
ten  feen  great  Quantities  of  Fruit,  I  cannot  deny,  but 
then  this  has  been  only  after  mild  Winters,  for  it'  is  very 
certain,  that  in  fharp  Frofts  few  of  thefe  outfide  Shoots 
efcape  being  greatly  injured  where  they  are  not  covered; 
whereas  it  rarely  happens,  that  thofe  Shoots  which  are 
clolely  nailed  to  the  Wall  in  Autumn,  or  laid  down  and 
covered,  fuffer  the  leaft  Damage,  and  the  Fruits  are  al¬ 
ways  produced  a  Fortnight  fooner  upon  thefe  Branches, 
than  they  are  upon  thofe  which  grow  from  the  Wall ; 
but  although  the  Trees  which  are  fuffered  to  grow  rude 
irom  the  Walls  may  produce  a  good  Quantity  of  Fruit 
for  a  Year  or  two,  yet  afterward  the  Trees  will  only 
bear  at  the  Ends  of  the  Shoots,  which  will  then  be  fo  far 
from  the  Wall,  as  to  receive  little  Benefit  from  it,  nor 
can  the  Trees  be  reduced  again  to  any  Regularity,  with¬ 
out  cutting  away  the  greateft  Number  of  their  Branches, 
by  which  a  Year  or  two  will  be  loft,  before  they  will 
come  to  bear  again. 

The  Seafon  for  Pruning,  which  I  have  laid  down,  be¬ 
ing  vaftly  different  from  the  common  Pradtice  and  Opi¬ 
nion  of  moft  Gardeners,  wiil  alio  be  objected  againft, 
but  I  am  fure,  if  any  one  will  make  Trial  of  it,  I  doubt 
not  his  Experience  will  confirm  what  I  have  here  ad¬ 
vanced,  for  as  one  great  Injury  to  this  Tree  proceeds 
from  the  too  great  Effuficn  of  Sap  at  the  wounded  Parts, 
fo  by  this  Autumn  Pruning  this  is  prevented  ;  at  that 
Seafon,  all  the  Parts  of  European  Trees,  which  caft 
their  Leaves,  are  lefs  replete  with  Moifture  than  at  any 
other  Time  of  the  Year,  fpr  by  the  long  Continuance 
of  the  Summer's  Heat,  the  Juices  of  Plants  having 
been  exhaufted  in  the  Nourifhment  and  Augmentation 
of  Wood,  Leaves,  Fruits,  £sV.  and  alfo  great  Quanti¬ 
ties  being  evaporated  by  Perfpiration,  the  Root  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  fend  up  a  Supply  equivalent  to  this  great 
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Confumption,  the  Branches  mud  contain  a  much  lefs 
Quantity  of  Sap  than  in  the  Spring,  when  it  has  had  fe- 
veral  Months  Supply  from  the  Root,  which  though  but 
fmall  in  Proportion  to  what'  is  fent  up  when  the  Heat  is 
greater,  yet  there  being  little  or  no  Wade,  either  by 
Perfpiration  or  Augmentation,  there  mud  be  a  greater 
Quantity  contained  in  the  Branches,  which  alfo  is  eafily 
to  be  obferved,  by  breaking  or  cutting  off  a  vigorous 
Branch  of  a  Fig  Tree  at  both  Seafons  (the  Sap,  being 
milky,  may  be  readily  difcerned  ;)  when  that  cut  in  Au¬ 
tumn  lhall  be  found  to  dop  its  bleeding  in  one  Day’s 
'Time,  or  lefs,  whereas  that  cut  in  Spring  will  often 
flow  a  Week  or  more,  and  the  Wound  will  be  propor- 
tionably  longer  before  it  heals. 

Of  late  fome  of  thefe  Trees  have  been  planted  agair.d 
Fire  Wads,  which  have  fucceeded  very  well  where  pro¬ 
perly  managed,  but  where  they  have  been  kept  too 
clofe,  and  drawn  by  Glades,  they  have  not  produced 
much  Fruit,  therefore  whenever  this  is  praftifed,  the 
Heat  fhould  not  be  too  great,  nor  the  Glades,  or  other 
Covering  kept  too  clofe,  but  at  all  Times,  when  the 
Weather  is  favourable,  a  good  Share  of  free  Air  fhould 
be  admitted;  and  if  the  Trees  are  young,  that  their 
Roots  are  not  extended  beyond  the  Reach  of  the  Cover¬ 
ing,  they  mud  be  frequently  watered  when  they  begin 
to  fhew  Fruit,  otherwife  it  will  drop  off,  but  old 
Trees,  whofe  Roots  are  extended  to  a  great  Didance, 
will  only  require  to  have  their  Branches  now  and  then 
fprinkled  over  with  Water.  If  thefe  Trees  are  pro¬ 
perly  managed,  the  drd  Crop  of  Fruit  will  be  greater 
than  upon  thofe  which  are  expofed  to  the  open  Air, 
and  will  ripen  fix  Weeks  or  two  Months  earlier,  and  a 
plentiful  fecond  Crop  may  alfo  be  obtained,  which  will 
ripen  early  in  September ,  and  fometimes  in  Augujl ,  which 
is  about  the  Seafon  of  their  ripening  in  the  warmer 
Parts  of  Europe ;  but  the  Fires  fhould  not  be  ufed  to 
thefe  T  rees,  till  the  Beginning  of  February ,  becaufe 
when  they  are  forced  too  early,  the  Weather  is  fre¬ 
quently  too  cold  to  admit  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  frefh 
Air  to  fet  the  Fruit,  but  the  Covers  fhould  be  put  over 
the  Trees  a  Month  before,  to  prevent  the  Shoots  from 
being  injured  by  the  Froll. 

Fig  Trees  are  propagated  in  England ,  either  by  the 
Suckers,  which  are  lent  out  from  their  Roots,  and  by 
.Layers  made  by  laying  down  their  Branches,  which  in 
one  Year  will  put  out  Roots  fufficient  to  be  removed,  or 
by  planting  Cuttings,  which,  if  properly  managed,  will 
take  Root ;  the  fird  of  thefe  is  a  bad  Method,  becaufe 
all  thofe  Trees  which  are  raifed  from  Suckers,  are  very 
fubje£t  to  fend  out  great  Quantities  of  Suckers  again  from 
their  Roots  and  the  Branches  of  the  Suckers  are  not 
fo  compaft,  as  thofe  of  the  Layers,  but  are  fuller  of 
Sap,  fo  in  greater  Danger  of  being  injured  by  the  Frod  ; 
thofe  Plants  which  are  propagated  by  Layers,  are  the 
bed,  provided  the  Layers  are  made  from  the  Branches 
of  fruitful  Trees,  for  thofe  which  are  made  from  the 
Suckers,  or  Shoots,  produced  from  old  Stools,  are  very 
-foft,  and  full  of  Sap,  fo  arg  in  Danger  of  differing  by 
the  Frod,  and  thefe  will  fhoot  greatly  into  Wood,  but 
will  not  be  very  fruitful;  for,  when  Trees  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  vicious  Habit  while  young,  it  is  feldom  they  are 
•ever  brought  to  be  fruitful  afterward,  therefore  the 
Shoots  which  are  laid  down,  fhould  be  fuch  as  are 
woody,  com  pa£t,  and  well  ripened,  not  young  Shoots 


full  of  Sap,  whofe  Veffels  are  large  and  open.  The 
beft  Time  for  laying  down  the  Branches  is  in  Autumn, 
and  if  the  Winter  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  if  they  are 
covered  with  fome  old  Tan,  or  any  other  Mulch,  to 
keep  the  Frod  from  penetrating  the  Ground,  it  will  be 
of  great  Service  to  them  ;  by  the  Autumn  following, 
thefe  will  be  diffidently  rooted  for  removing,  when 
they  fhould  be  cut  off  from  the  old  Plants,  becaufe  at 
that  Seafon  the  Branches  are  not  fo  full  of  Sap  as  in 
the  Spring,  fo  will  not  bleed  fo  much  as  when  cut  off 
in  the  Spring.  If  the  Place  is  ready  to  receive  them, 
the  Layers  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  Autumn,  where 
they  are  to  remain,  but  if  it  is  nor,  then  the  Layers 
may  remain  till  the  Spring,  provided  they  are  feparated 
from  the  old  Plants  in  Autumn.  As  thefe  Plants  do  not 
bear  tranfplanting  well  when  they  are  large,  fo  it  is 
the  better  Way  to  plant  them  at  fird  in  the  Places 
where  they  are  to  remain,  and  after  they  are  planted, 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground  about  their  Roots  fhould  be 
covered  with  Mulch  to  keep  out  the  Frod,  and  if  the 
Winter  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover 
the  Branches  with  Reeds,  Peas  Haulm,  Straw,  or  fome 
other  light  Covering,  which  will  prevent  their  tender 
Ends  being  killed  by  the  Frod,  which  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  where  this  Care  is  wanting. 

The  other  Method  of  propagating  thefe  Trees,  is  by 
Cuttings,  taken  from  the  Trees  in  Autumn,  for  the 
Reafon  before  given  ;  thefe  mud  be  chofen  from  fuch 
Branches  as  are  compad,  whofe  Joints  are  near  each 
other,  and  they  fhould  have  a  Part  of  the  former  Year’s 
Wood  at  their  Bottom,  and  the  Top  of  each  fhould  be 
left  entire,  not  diortened  as  is  ufually  pradifed  with 
other  Cuttings ;  then  they  fhould  be  planted  8  or 9  Inches 
deep,  in  a  Bed  of  loamy  Earth,  in  a  warm  Situation, 
coveting  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  3  or  4  Inches  thick, 
with  old  'Fanners  Bark,  to  keep  out  the  Frod,  and  in 
fevere  Frod  their  Tops  covered  with  Straw,  Peas 
Haulm,  Fern,  or  other  light  Covering,  to  protect  them 
from  Frod,  which  diould  be  removed  in  Spring,  but 
the  Tan  may  remain,  for  that  will  prevent  the  drying 
Winds  of  the  Spring,  and  the  Sun  in  Summer,  from 
penetrating  the  Ground,  fo  will  be  of  great  Ufe  to 
fecure  the  Cuttings  from  Injury;  thefe  Cuttings  will 
be  rooted  diffidently  by  the  following  Autumn,  when 
they  diould  be  tranfplanted,  and  treated  as  the  Layers. 

If  fruitful  Branches  of  thefe  Trees  are  cut  off,  and 
planted  in  Pots,  or  Tubs,  filled  with  good  Earth,  and 
thefe  are  plunged  into  a  good  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark 
in  the  Stove,  they  wall  put  out  Fruit  early  in  the  Spring, 
which  will  ripen  the  Middle  of  May. 

We  diall  now  return  to  the  other  Sorts  of  Figs, 
which  grow  naturally  in  warm  Countries,  but  are  prc- 
ferved  in  the  Gardens  of  the  curious  in  colleding 
rare  exotick  Plants,  for  thefe  do  not  bear  eatable  Fruit 
in  their  native  Soil,  but  their  Leaves  being  large  and 
beautiful,  the  Plants  make  a  pleafing  Variety  in  the 
Stove.- 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ,  where  it 
becomes  a  large  Tree,  dividing  into  many  Branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  Mulberry,  fo  affords  a  friendly  Shade  in  thofe  hot 
Countries.  The  Fruit  is  produced  from  the  Trunk  and 
large  Branches  of  the  Tree,  and  not  on  the  fmaller 
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Shoots,  as  in  mod  other  Trees ;  the  Shape  is  like  the 
common  Fig,  but  is  little  efteemed.  This  is  called  the 
Sycamore,  or  Pharaoh's  Fig  Tree. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India ,  where  it  is  fa- 
cred,  To  that  none  dare  deftroy  them,  it  is  called  by 
fome  the  Indian  God  Tree  ;  this  rifes  with  a  woody 
Stem  to  a  great  Height,  fending  out  many  (lender 
Branches,  which  are  garniihed  with  fmooth  Heart- 
fhaped  Leaves,  ending  in  a  long  Tail,  or  Point ;  they 
are  entire,  fmooth,  and  of  a  light  green,  having  pretty 
long  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  between  6  and  7  Inches 
long,  and  three  and  a  Half  broad  toward  their  Bafe, 
diminifhing  gradually  to  the  Top,  where  they  run  out 
in  a  narrow  Point,  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long.  The  Fruit 
comes  out  on  the  Branches,  they  are  fmall,  round,  and 
of  no  Value. 

The  4th  Sort  rifes  with  many  Stalks,  which  grow  to 
the  Height  of  30  or  40  Feet,  dividing  into  a  great 
Number  of  Branches,  which  fend  out  Roots  from  their 
under  Side,  many  of  which  reach  to  the  Ground,  fo 
that  in  fuch  Places  where  thefe  Trees  grow  naturally, 
their  Roots  and  Branches  are  fo  interwoven  with  each 
other,  as  to  render  the  Places  impaifible.  In  Itidia  the 
Banyans  trail  the  Branches  of  thefe  Trees  into  regular 
Archades,  and  fet  up  their  Pagods  under  them,  thefe 
being  the  Places  of  their  Devotion.  In  America ,  they 
are  equally  plenty,  and  form  fuch  Thickets,  as  neither 
Man  or  Beall  can  pafs  through.  The  Leaves  are  of  a 
thick  Subllance,  fmooth,  and  oval,  fix  Inches  long,  and 
four  broad,  with  obtufe  Ends.  The  Fruit  is  the  Size 
of  a  Marble,  and  round,  but  of  no  Ufe. 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies ;  this  rifes 
with  a  woody  Stalk,  to  the  Height  of  30  Feet,  fending  out 
many  Branches,  which  are  garniihed  with  oblong  Leaves, 
Handing  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  about 
fix  Inches  long,  and  four  broad,  ending  in  an  obtufe 
Point,  of  a  dark  green,  and  fmooth  on  their  upper  Side, 
but  of  a  light  green,  and  veined  on  their  under  Side. 
The  Fruit  is  fmall,  and  of  no  Value.  The  Branches 
fend  out  Roots  from  their  lower  Side,  which  fometimes 
reach  the  Ground. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Wejl-Indies , 
where  it  rifes  30  or  40  Feet  high,  fending  out  many 
(lender  Branches,  which  put  out  Roots  as  the  former. 
The  Leaves  are  8  or  9  Inches  long,  and  two  broad, 
ending  in  Points.  The  Fruit  is  fmall,  round,  and  of  a 
blood  Colour  when  ripe,  but  is  not  eatable. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India,  where  it  rifes 
25  Feet,  and  divides  into  many  Branches,  garniihed 
with  oval  pointed  Leaves,  fmooth,  and  of  a  lucid  green. 
The  Fruit  is  fmall,  and  grows  in  Clutters  from  the  Side 
of  the  Branches ;  thefe  are  not  eatable. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India  *,  this  is  a  low 
trailing  Shrub,  whofe  Stalks  put  out  Roots  at  their 
joints,  which  ftrike  into  the  Ground,  fo  is  propagated 
plentifully.  The  Leaves  are  two  Inches  and  a  Half 
long,  and  near  two  Inches  broad,  ending  in  Points ; 
they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  are  placed  without 
Order  on  the  Branches;  the  Fruit  is  (mail,  and  not 
eatable. 

The  9th  Sort  rifes  with  a  firong,  upright,  woody 
Stalk,  ao  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  Side  Branches, 
garniihed  with  large,  oval,  (lift'  Leaves,  about  1 4  Inches 


long,  near  a  Foot  broad,  and  rounded  at  the  Ends  ; 
they  have  feveral  tranfverfe  Veins,  from  the  Mid¬ 
rib  to  the  Sides.  The  Foot  Stalks  are  long,  and  fre¬ 
quently  are  turned  next  to  the  Branches  ;  the  upper  Side 
of  the  Leaves  are  of  a  lucid  green,  the  under  of  a  grey, 
or  Sea-green  Colour,  of  a  thick  Subftance,  and  very 
fmooth  ;  this  grows  naturally  in  India ,  from  whence  it 
was  brought  to  the  Gardens  in  Flollahd. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  IVejl-Indies , 
where  it  rifes  20  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Side 
Branches,  covered  with  a  white  Bark,  and  garniihed 
with  oblong  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points ; 
they  are  about  three  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Half 
broad,  near  the  Bafe,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper 
Side,  but  of  a  pale  green  on  their  under,  (landing  on 
very  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Fruit  comes  out  from 
the  Side  of  the  Branches,  toward  their  Ends  ;  they  are 
about  the  Size  of  large  gray  Peas,  and  of  a  deep 
purple  Colour,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches ;  thefe  arc 
not  eatable.  # 

The  1  ith  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz ;  this 
rifes  with  many  (hrubby  Stalks,  12  or  14  Feet  high, 
and  divide  into  many  fmaller  Branches,  garnifhed  with 
oval  (liff  Leaves,  which  are  obtufe  ;  they  are  4  Inches 
long,  and  3  broad,  of  alight  green,  and  (land  on  very 
fhort  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  joined  to  a  Cup,  in  which 
the  Fruit  fits ;  this  is  globular,  and  the  Size  of  a 
middling  Nutmeg,  of  a  deep  yellow,  when  ripe,  but  is 
not  eatable. 

The  2d  Sort,  I  believe,  is  not  in  England  at  prefen t, 
I  raifed  two  or  three  of  thefe  Plants  from  Seeds  in  the 
Year  1736,  which  were  deftroyed  by  the  fevere  Froft  in 
1740,  fince  which  Time  I  have  not  been  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  any  of  the  Seeds.  The  other  Sorts  are  preferved  in 
feveral  curious  Gardens ;  they  are  eafily  propagated  by 
Cuttings  during  the  Summer  Seafon.  When  the  Cut¬ 
tings  are  taken  from  the  Plants,  they  fhould  be  laid  in  a 
dry  fhady  Place  for  two  or  three  Days,  that  the  Wounds 
may  be  healed  over,  otherwife  they  are  apt  to  rot  ;  for 
all  thefe  Plants  abound  with  a  milky  Juice,  which  flows 
out  whenever  they  are  wounded,  for  which  Reafon  the 
Cuttings  fhould  have  their  wounded  Part  healed  over 
and  hardened  before  they  are  planted  ;  after  which  they 
fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  fandy  light  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  where  they  fhould 
be  (haded  from  the  Sun,  and  two  or  threeTimesa  Week 
gently  refrefhed  with  Water,  if  the  Seafon  is  warm,  but 
they  mud  not  have  too  much  Moifture,  for  that  will 
infallibly  deftroy  them.  When  the  Cuttings  have  taken 
Root  fufti.cient  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  each  plant¬ 
ed  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  undunged 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  again,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  (hade  them  until  they  have  taken  frefh  Root,  then 
they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  admitted  at  all 
Times,  when  the  Weather  is  favourable,  to  prevent 
their  drawing  up  weak,  and  to  give  them  Strength  be¬ 
fore  the  Cold  comes  on.  In  Autumn  the  Pots  fhould 
be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan 
Bed,  where  they  fhould  conflantly  remain,  and  mull 
be  treated  as  other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Coun¬ 
tries  ;  for  although  two  -or  three  Sorts  may  be  treated 
in  a  hardier  Manner,  yet  they  will  not  make  much 
Progrefs. 
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FICUS  INDICA.  See  Opuntia. 

FiLAGO.  There  are  feveral  Species  of  this  Genus, 
fume  of  which  grow  naturally  upon  barren  Land  in 
molt  Parts  of  England.  They  are  called  by  fome  Cot- 
tonwecd,  by  others  Cudweed,  their  Leaves  being  white, 
and,  when  broken,  have  cottony  Threads.  Thefe 
have  been  ranged  under  the  Genus  of  Gnaphalium  by 
molt  Botanifts,  and  one  of  the  Species  which  is  ufed 
in  Medicine,  hands  in  the  Lift  of  Simples  by  that 
Name.  As  thefe  Plants  are  not  cultivated  in  Gardens,  I 
fhall  not  trouble  l ho  Reader  with  a  farther  Account  of 
them. 

FILBERT.  See  Corylus. 

FILIPENDULA.  See  Spirsea. 

FI  LIUS  ANTE  PATREM  [/.  e.  the  Son  before  the 
Father;]  an  Expreflion  which  Botanifts  apply  to  Plants, 
whcfe  Flowers  come  out  before  their  Leaves ;  or  thofe 
Plants  which  fend  forth  Side  Branches  of  Flowers,  which 
advance  above  the  Middle. 

FILIX,  Fern.  There  are  great  Varieties  of  this 
Plant  in  different  I^arts  of  the  World,  but  particu¬ 
larly  in  America ,  as  may  be  fee n  in  the  Natural  Hi- 
Jlory  of  Jamaica,  by  Sir  Ham  Sloan?,  Bart,  arid  in 
Plumier'1  s  American  Ferns  :  But  as  they  are  Plants  fel- 
dom  propagated  in  Gardens,  I  fhall  pafs  them  over  in 
this  Place. 

FILM,  that  woody  Skin  which  feparates  the  Seeds  in 
the  Pods  of  Plants. 

FIMBRIATED  [of  Fimbria,  Lat.  a  Fringe.]  a  Term 
relating  to  the  Leaves  of  Plants,  when  they  are  jagged 
on  the  Edges,  having,  as  it  were,  a  Fringe  about  them  ; 
thefe  are  often  called  furbelowcd  Leaves. 

FIR  TREE.  See  Abies. 

FISTULAR  FLOWERS  [Flores  Fijlulares,  of  Fi¬ 
ji  ul  a,  Lat.  a  Pipe,]  fuch  as  are  compounded  of  many 
long,  hollow,  fmall  Flowers,  like  Pipes. 

FLESH,  among  Botanifts,  is  all  the  Subftance  of  any 
Fruit  that  is  between  the  outer  Rind  and  the  Stone,  or 
that  Part  of  any  Root  that  is  fit  to  be  eaten. 

FLORIFEROUS  [florifer,  Lat.]  bearing  Flowers. 

FLORIST,  one  who  is  converfant  with,  or  {killed  in 
Flowers. 

FLORULENT,  FLORULOUS  [florentulus  flo- 
ruliis,  Lat.]  Flowery,  full  of  Flowers ;  alfo  Bloffoming. 

FLOWER  :  a  Flower  is  a  natural  Production  which 
precedes  the  Fruit,  which  includes  the  Grain  or  Seed. 
Though  a  Flower  is  a  Thing  fo  well  known,  yet  the 
Definition  of  this  Part  of  a  Plant  is  as  various  almoft  as 
the  Authors  who  define  it.  Jungius  defines  it  to  be  the 
more  tender  Part  of  a  Plant,  remarkable  for  its  Colour, 
or  Form,  or  both,  cohering  with  the  Fruit.  Yet  this 
Author  himfelf  confeftes,  that  this  Definition  is  too 
narrow  ;  for  fome  of  thofe  Bodies  which  he  allows  to 
be  Flowers,  are  remote  from  the  Fruit. 

Mr.  Ray  fays,  it  coheres,  for  the  moft  Part,  with  the 
Rudiments  of  the  Fruit.  Thus  the  Words  for  the  mojl 
Part  are  hardly  to  be  admitted  into  Definitions. 

In  my  Opinion,  Dr.  Martyn  has  been  happier,  in  his 
Definition  :  He  defines  a  Flower  to  be  the  Organs 
of  Generation  of  both  Sexes  adhering  to  a  common  Pla¬ 
centa,  together  with  their  common  Coverings  ;  or  of 
either  Sex  feparately,  with  its  proper  Coverings  if  it 
have  any. 


For  the  Parts  of  a  Flower,  See  the  Explanation  oF 
the  Technical  'Perms  of  Botany,  after  the  Preface. 

Flowers,  according  to  the  Number  of  their  Petals, 
are  called  Monopetalous,  Dipetalous,  Tripetalous,  Te~ 
trapetalous,  <ffc. 

The  Structure  of  Flowers  is  indeed  very  various ;  but, 
according  to  Dr.  Gre-w,  the  Generality  have  thefe  thiee 
Parts  in  common,  viz.,  the  Empalernent,  the  Foliation, 
and  the  Attire. 

Mr.  Ray  reckons,  that  every  perfect  Flower  has  the 
Petals,  Stamina,  Apices,  and  Stylus  or  PiflU ;  and  fuch 
as  want  any  of  thefe  Farts,  he  accounts  imperfect 
Flowers. 

In  moft  Plants  there  is  a  Pcrianthium,  Calyx ,  or 
Flower  Cup  ;  which  is  of  a  ftronger  Confiftence  than 
the  Flower  itfelf,  and  defigned  to  {Lengthen  or  preferve 
it. 

Flowers  are  diftinguifhed  into  Male,  Female ,  or  Her¬ 
maphrodite.  j. 

The  male  Flowers  are  thofe  in  which  are  the  Stamina , 
but  have  no  Germen  or  Style,  the  fame  which  Botanifts 
call  ftamineous  Flowers ;  thefe  have  no  Fruit. 

The  femal  Flowers,  are  fuch  as  contain  the  Germen 
and  Style,  or  Piftil,  which  is^fucceeded  with  Fruit,  and 
arc  called  fruitful,  or  kniting  Flowers. 

The  hermaphrodite  Flowers  are  fuch'  in  whom  the 
two  Sexes  are  contained,  /.  e.  the  male  and  female 
Parts  are  found  in  the  fame  Flower,  which  are  the  moft 
general  Kind;  fuch  as  the  Daffodil,  Lilly,  Tulip,  Al¬ 
thaea,  Geranium,  Rofemary,  Sage,  Thyme. 

The  Structure  of  Parts  is  much  the  fame  in  thofe 
where  the  Sexes  are  divided ;  the  Difference  between 
them  confifting  in  this,  that-  the  Stamina  and  Summits 
or  Apices,  i.  e.  the  male  Parts  in  thefe  are  feparate  from 
the  Styles  or  Piftils,  being  fome-times  on  the  fame  Plants, 
and  fometimes  on  different  ones. 

Among  the  Plants  which  bear  both  male  and  female 
Parts,  but  at  a  Diftance  from  each  other,  are  reckoned 
the  Cucumber,  Melon,  Gourd,  Turky  Wheat,  Walnut, 
Oak,  Beech,  &c. 

FOENICULUM.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  Ahethum.  Lin, 
Gen.  Plant.  326.  Fennel;  in  French,  Fenouil. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  umbellated  Flower  ;  the  great  Umbel  is  com- 
pfed  of  many  fmaller ,  which  have  no  Involucrum  ;  the 
Umbel  is  uniform  ;  the  Flowers  have  five  incurved  Petals , 
and  five  Stamina  terminated  by  roundijh  Summits  :  The 
Germen  is  fituated  under  the  Flower,  fupporting  two  fmall 
Styles,  crowned  by  roundijh  Stigmas.  The  Germen  after¬ 
ward  turns  to  an  oblong  Fruit,  deeply  channeled,  dividing 
into  two  Parts,  each  containing  a  fingle  Seed ,  flat  on  one 
Side,  but  convex  and  channeled  on  the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  FoeniculUM  f°His  decompofitis , f oliol'is  brevioribus 
multifidis,  femine  breviore.  Fennel  with  decompounded 
Leaves,  whofe  fmall  Leaves  are  fhorter  and  end  in 
many  Points,  and  a  fhorter  Seed.  This  is  the  Foenicu - 
him  vulgar e  Germanicum.  C.  B.  P.  147.  Common  Fennel. 

2.  Foeniculu Wl.foliis  decompofitis,  foliolis  longioribus 
femine  longiori.  Fennel  with  decompounded  Leaves, 
whofe  fmall  Leaves  are  very  long,  and  a  longer  Seed. 
This  is  the  Foeniculum  dulce,  majore  &  albo  femine.  J.  B. 

3.  p.  2,  4.  Sweet  Fennel  having  a  larger  white  Seed. 

3.  Foeni- 
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3.  Foeniculum  bumilius ,  rad'ice  caulejcentc  carnofo , 
feminibus  recurvis,  radice  annua.  Dwarf  Fennel  with  a 
dediy  Stalk,  recurved  Seeds,  and  an  annual  Root.  This 
is  the  Foeniculum  dulce  Azoricum.  Pluk.  Aim.  Sweet 
Azorian  Fennel  called  Finocbio. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  the  common  Fennel  cultivated  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  and  has  Town  itfelf  in  many  Places,  where  it  has 
been  introduced  in  fuch  Plenty,  as  to  appear  as  if  it 
were  a  Native  in  England  ;  but  it  is  no  where  found  at  a 
great  Didance  from  Gardens,  fo  has  been  undoubtedly 
brought  into  England.  There  are  two  Varieties  of  this*, 
one  with  light  green  Leaves,  and  the  other  with  very 
dark  Leaves,  but  thefe  I  believe  are  only  Varieties  which 
arife  from  the  fame  Seeds ;  but  this  is  very  difficult  to 
afcertain,  for  unlefs  the  Seeds  were  Town  feparately  in 
fome  Place  where  neither  of  thefe  Plants  have  been 
growing  before,  it  cannot  be  done  ;  for  the  Seeds  of 
thefe  Plants  which  have  fcattered,  will  remain  in  the 
Ground  fome  Years,  and  when  expofed  near  the  Sur¬ 
face  will  grow  ;  fo  frequently  come  up  where  the  other 
Seeds  arc  fown,  and  thereby  the  two  Sorts  may  acci¬ 
dentally  mix. 

The  common  Fennel  is  fo  well  known,  as  to  need  no 
Defcription.  This  hath  a  flrong  flefhy[Root  which  pene¬ 
trates  deep  into  the  Ground,  and  continues  feveral  Years. 
It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  The 
bed  Time  to  fow  them,  is  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  the 
Plants  will  come  up  in  the  Spring,  and  require  no  other 
Care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin 
the  Plants  where  they  are  too  clofe ;  it  will  grow  in  any 
Soil  or  Situation.  The  Leaves,  *6eeds,  and  Roots  of 
this,  are  ufed  in  Medicine  ;  the  Root  is  one  of  the  five 
opening  Roots,  and  the  Seed  one  of  the  greater  carmi¬ 
native  Seeds.  There  is  a  Simple  Water  made  from  the 
Leaves,  and  a  diddled  Oil  from  the  Seed. 

The  fweet  Fennel  has  been  by  many  fuppofed  only  a 
Variety  of  the  common  Sort,  but  I  have  cultivated  it 
in  the  fame  Ground  with  that,  where  it  has  always  re¬ 
tained  its  Differences.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  very 
.  -long  and  {lender,  growing  more  fparfedly,  and  do  not 
end  in  fo  many  Points  as  thole  of  the  common  Sort  ; 
the  Stalks  do  not  rife  fo  high,  and  the  Seeds  are  longer, 
narrow'er,  and  of  a  lighter  Colour.  'Thefe  Seeds  are 
generally  imported  from  Germany  or  Italy,  and  are  by 
fome  preferred  to  thofe  of  the  common  Sort  for  Ule, 
being  much  fweeter. 

This  may  be  propagated  as  the  former  Sort,  be- 
inp’  very  hardy,  but  the  Roots  are  not  of  fo  long 
D  u  ration. 

The  3d  Sort  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally 
brought  from  the  Azorian  IJlands  ;  it  has  been  long  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Italy  as  a  Sallad  Herb,  under  the  Title  of 
Finocbio  ;  and  there  are  fome  few  Gardens  in  England, 
where  it  is  now  cultivated,  but  in  fmall  Quantities,  tor 
there  are  not  many  EngliPo  Palates  which  relifh  it,  nor  is 
it  eafy  to  he  furnifhed  with  good  Seeds;  thole  which  are 
annually  brought  from  Italy,  ftldom  prove  good,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  fave  it  in  England,  becaufe  the  Winter 
frequently  kills  thofe  Plants  which  are  left  for  Seeds  ; 
and  when  any  good  Plants  of  the  early  Sowing  are  left 
for  Seeds,  they  do  not  ripen,  unlefs  the  Autumn  proves 
very  favourable. 

This  Sort  hath  very  fhort  Stalks,  which  fwelijuft  a- 
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bove  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  to  four  or  five  Inches 
in  Breadth,  and  almod  two  thick,  being  flefhy  and  ten¬ 
der  :  This  is  the  Part  which  is  eaten  when  blanched, 
with  Oil,  Vinegar,  and  Pepper,  as  a  cold  Sallad.  When 
thefe  Plants  are  permitted  to  run  for  Seeds,  the  Stalks 
do  not  rife  more  than  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  having  a 
large  fpreading  Umbel  Handing  on  the  Top.  The  Seed^ 
of  this  Sort  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  of  a  bright  yellow’ 
Colour  ;  they  have  a  very  firong  Smell  like  Anifeed, 
and  are  very  fweet  to  the  Tade. 

The  Manner  of  cultivating  this  Plant  is  as  follows : 
Your  fird  Care  muff  be  to  procure  fome  good  Seeds 
from  fome  Perfon  who  has  been  careful  in  the  Choice  of 
the  Plants,  otherwile  there  will  be  little  Hope  of  hav¬ 
ing  it  good  ;  for  the  Plants  will  run  up  to  Seeds  before 
they  fwell  to  any  Size,  fo  will  not  be  fit  for  Ufe  :  Then 
make  Choice  of  a  good  Spot  of  light  rich  Earth,  net 
dry  nor  very  wet,  for  in  either  Extreme  this  Plant  will 
not  thrive.  The  fird  Crop  may  be  fown  about  a  Fort¬ 
night  in  March,  which,  if  it  fuegeeds,  will  be  fit  f  r 
Ufe  in  July  ;  and  fo  by  fowing  at  feveral  Times,  there 
may  be  a  Supply  for  the  Table  till  the  Froll  puts  a  Stop 
to  it.  After  having  well  dug  and  levelled  the  Ground 
fmooth,  you  fhould  make  a  {hallow  Rill  by  a  Line,  into 
which  you  mull  fcatter  your  Seeds pretty  thin;  for  if 
your  Plants  are  dx  Inches  alunder  in  the  Rows,  it  will 
be  full  near  enough  ;  but  however,  you  mud  expedt 
fome  of  your  Seeds  to  fail  ;  and  therefore  you  fnould 
fcatter  them  about  two  Inches  Difiance,  then  cover  the 
Seeds  about  •  half  an  Inch  thick  with  Earth,  laying  it 
fmooth  :  Thefe  Rills  fhould  be  made  18  Inches  afunder, 
or  more,  that  there  may  be  Room  to  clean  the  Ground, 
as  alfo  to  earth  up  the  Plants  when  they  are  full  grown. 
When  the  Plants  come  up,  which  will  be  in  about  3 
Weeks  or  a  Month  after  fowing,  you  mud  with  a  fmall 
Hoe  cut  up  all  the  Weeds  between  them,  and  where 
the  Plants  are  too  clofe,  they  fhould  be  cut  out  to  about 
4  Inches  Didance  ;  and  as  they  advance,  and  the  Weeds 
fpring  again,  they  diould,  from  Time  to  Time  be 
hoed  ;  and  at  the  lad  Time  of  thinning  them,  they 
fhould  be  left  7  or  8  Inches  afunder  at  lead.  If  ycur 
Kind  be  good,  the  Stems  of  the  Plants  will  increafe  to 
a  confiderable  Bulkjud  above  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  ; 
which  Part  fhould  be  earthed  up  in  the  Manner  of  Ce¬ 
lery,  to  blanch,  about  a  Fortnight  before  it  is  ufed,  and 
this  will  caufe  it  to  be  very  tender  and  crifp. 

Your  fecond  Crop  fhould  be  fown  about  3  Weeks  after 
the  firfi,  and  fo  continue  fowing  every  3  Weeks  or  a 
Month  till  the  End  of  July,  after  which  Time  it  will  be 
too  late  for  the  Plants  to  come  to  any  Perfedlion.  Bat 
you  fhould  obferve  to  fow  in  April,  May,  and  June,  on 
a  moifter  Soil  than  that  which  you  fowed  the  fird 
on;  as  alfo  what  you  fow  in  the  latter  Part  of  Jul, , 
diould  be  fown  on  a  drier  Soil,  and  in  a  warmer  Situ.i- 
tion  ;  becaufe  this  Crop  will  not  be  fit  for  Ufe  till  late 
in  Autumn,  and  therefote  wilt  be  fubjedt  to  Injuries 
from  too  much  wet  or  cold  Weather,  if  on  a  moid 
Soil.  But  as  the  Ground  is  very  often  extreme  dry  in 
June  and  July ,  and  the  Seeds  more  apt  to  mifearry  and 
not  come  up,  you  fhould  therefore  obferve  to  warer 
and  fliade  the  Beds  where  this  Seed  is  fown  at  that 
Seafon,  until  the  Plants  come  up.  And  if  the  Seafon 
die  u  Id  prove  dry,  the  Plants  mud  be  duly  watered, 
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cherwife  they  will  run  up  to  Seed  before  they  are  of 
any  Size  ;  therefore  there  fhould  be  a  Channel  made 
where  every  Row  of  Plants  grow,  to  detain  the  Water 
poured  on  them,  and  prevent  its  running  off.  In  Au¬ 
tumn,  if  there  fhould  happen  fharp  Frolls,  it  will  be 
■very  proper  to  cover  the  Plants  with  Peas  Haulm,  or 
other  light  Covering,  to  prevent  their  being  pinched, 
by  which  Method  they  may  be  continued  for  Ufe  till  the 
Middle  of  Winter.  . 

A  fmall  Bed  will  be  fufficient  at  each  Sowing  for  a 
middling  Family  ;  and  a  Bed  of  about  20  Feet  long, 
and  4  broad,  will  be  full  enough  at  a  Time,  for  a  large 
one. 

FOENUM  BURGUNDIACUM.  See  Medica  Sa- 
tiva. 

FOENUM  GR^CUM.  See  Trigonella. 

FOOT  STALKS,  are  thofe  fmall  Stalks  which  im¬ 
mediately  fuflain  the  Leaves,  Flowers,  or  Fruit. 

FOUNTAINS  are  Sources  or  Springs  of  Water,  a- 
rifingoutof  the  Ground. 

Of  artificial  Fountains  there  are  a  great  Variety,  the 
Mechanifm  of  which  not  being  to  my  Purpofe,  I  will 
not  dwell  upon  it  ;  though  I  may  affert,  that  they  are 
not  only  great  Ornaments  to  a  fine  Garden,  but  alfo  of 
great  Ufe.  But  they  ought  not  to  be  placed  too  near  the 
Houfe,  by  Reafon  of  the  Vapours  that  arife  from  the 
Water,  which  may  be  apt  to  flrike  a  Damp  to  the  Wall, 
and  fpoil  the  Paintings,  &c,  and  the  Summer  Vapours 
may  caufe  a  Malignity  in  the  Air,  and  fo  be  prejudicial 
to  the  Health  of  the  Family;  and  likewife  the  Noife 
may  be  incommodious  in  the  Night. 

Fountains  in  a  Garden  fhould  be  fo  diflributed,  that 
they  may  be  feen  almoft  all  at  one  Time,  and  that  the 
Water  Spouts  may  range  all  in  a  Line  one  with  ano¬ 
ther,  which  is  the  Beauty  of  them,  for  this  occafions 
an  agreeable  Confufion  to  the  Eye,  making  them  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  more  in  Number  than  really  they  are.  See 
Jet  d' Eau ,  Water ,  &c. 

FRAGARIA.  Lin.  Gen .  Plant.  558.  Tourn.  Injl, 
R.  H.  295.  Strawberries;  in  French,  F rafter. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  is  of  one  Leaf  cut  into  10  Parts  at 
the  Pop.  The  Flower  hath  5  roundifh  Petals ,  which  are 
inferied  in  the  Empalement,  and  fpread  open.  It  hath  20 
Stamina,  inferted  in  the  Empalement ,  and  terminated  by 
Moon-floaped  Summits.  It  hath  a  great  Number  of  Ger- 
mina  colleCcd  into  a  Head,  each  having  a  ftngle  Style , 
injerted  in  the  Side  of  the  Germen ,  crowned  by  fngle 
Stigmas ;  this  Head  becomes  a  large,  foft,  pulpy  Fruit, 
which,  if  left,  falls  away ,  leaving  many  fmall  angular 
Seeds  in  tbs  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Fragaria  foliis  ovatis  ferratis,  calycibus  brevibus, 
fructu  parvo.  Strawberry  with  oval  fawed  Leaves,  fhort 
Empalements,  and  a  fmall  Fruit.  This  is  the  Fragaria 
vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  226.  The  common,  or  Wood  Straw¬ 
berry. 

2.  Fragaria  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  ferratis,  inf  erne  in- 
cards,  calycibus  longioribus,  jruciu  fubrotundo.  Strawberry 
with  oblong,  oval,  fawed  Leaves,  hoary  on  their  under 
Side,  longer  Empalements,  and  a  roundifh  Fruit.  This 
is  the  Fragaria  Virginiana  fruflu  Coccineo.  Hifl.  Ox.  2. 
1 86.  Virginia  Strawberry  with  a  Scarlet  Fruit  commonly 
called  the  Scarlet  Strawberry. 


3.  Fragaria  foliis  ovato-lanceolatls  rugofs,  fruCJu 
ovato.  Strawberry  with  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  rough 
Leaves,  and  an  oval  Fruit.  This  is  the  Fragaria  fruciu 
parvi  pruni  magnit udine.  C.  B.  P.  327.  Strawberry  with 
Fruit  as  large  as  a  fmall  Plum,  commonly  called  Haut¬ 
boy  Strawberry. 

4.  Fragaria  foliis  ovatis  carnofss  hirjutis,  frudht 
maximo.  Strawberry  with  oval,  fiefhy,  hairy  Leaves, 
and  a  large  Fruit.  This  is  the  Fragaria  Chiloenfis,fru£lu 
maximo  foliis  carnofts  hirjutis.  Hort.  Eith.  145.  Tab.  120. 
Strawberry  of  Chili  with  a  large  Fruit,  and  hairy  fiefhy 
Leaves,  called  Frutilla,  in  America. 

There  are  feveral  other  Varieties  of  this  Fruit,  now 
cultivated  ih  England ;  but  I  have  not  feen  any  other 
which  can  be  called  a  dilfindt  Species;  thefe,  I  think, 
may  be  allowed  to  be  fo,  for  they  never  alter  from  one 
to  the  other,  by  any  Cultivation,  though  the  Fruit  is 
frequently  improved,  fo  as  to  be  of  a  larger  Size  thereby ; 
therefore  thofe  who  have  fuppofed  them  but  one  Species, 
have  greatly  erred  in  fo  doing  ;  Ifhall  therefore  mention 
the  feveral  Varieties  of  Strawberry,  which  are  at  pre- 
fent  to  be  found  in  the  Gardens,  under  the  Species  to 
which  they  naturally  belong. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  common  W’ood  Strawberry, 
which  grows  naturally  in  the  Woods  in  England,  and  is 
fo  well  known,  as  to  need  no  Defcription  ;  of  this  there 
are  three  Varieties,  1.  The  common  Sort  with  red 
Fruit,  2.  The  white  Wood  Strawberry,  which  ripens  a 
little  later  in  the  Seafon,  and  is  by  many  Perfons  pre¬ 
ferred  to  it  for  its  quick  Flavour,  but  as  it  feldom  pro¬ 
duces  fo  large  Crops  of  Fruit  as  the  red  Sort,  fo  it  is  not 
very  generally  cultivated.  3.  The  green  Strawberry, 
by  fonie  called  the  Pine  Apple  Strawberry,  from  its  rich 
Flavour.  The  Fruit  of  this  is  green  when  ripe ;  it  is 
very  firm,  and  hath  a  very  high  Flavour ;  this  is  a  late 
ripe  Fruit,  and  unlefs  it  is  planted  in  a  moifi:  loamy  Soil, 
it  is  a  very  bad  Bearer,  but  in  fuch  Land  where  it  does 
fucceed,  it  merits  Cultivation  as  much  as  any  of  the 
Sorts. 

The  Scarlet  Strawberry  is  the  firfl  ripe,  for  which 
Reafon  it  merits  Efteem,  had  it  nothing  elfe  to  recom¬ 
mend  it,  but  the  Fruit  is  fo  good,  as  by  many  Perfons 
of  good  Tafte  to  be  preferred  to  it;  this  was  brought 
from  Virginia,  where  it  grows  naturally  in  the  Woods, 
and  is  fo  different  from  the  Wood  Strawbetry  in  Leaf, 
Flower,  and  Fruit,  that  there  can  be  no  Doubt  of  their 
being  diffindt  Species. 

A  Variety  of  this  hath  been  of  late  introduced  from 
the  Northern  Parts  of  America,  which  has  the  Appear¬ 
ance  of  a  diflinct  Species.  The  Leaves  of  this  are 
rounder,  and  not  fo  deeply  veined ;  the  Crenatures  on 
their  Edges  broader  and  more  obtufe ;  the  Leaves  which 
comnofe  the  Empalement,  are  much  longer,  hairy,  and 
the  Fruit  larger ;  but  as  in  other  Refpedls  it  approaches 
near  to  the  Scarlet  Strawberry,  fo  I  have  chofen  to  join 
it  to  that,  rather  than  make  a  diftindt  Species  of  it ;  thia 
I  have  been  informed  grows  naturally  in  Louifiana. 

The  Hautboy  Strawberry,  which  the  French  call  Ca- 
pitons,  came  originally  from  America,  but  has  been  long 
cultivated  in  the  Englifo  Gardens,  and  is  fo  very  different 
from  the  other  Sorts  in  Leaf,  Flower,  and  Fruit,  that  no 
one  can  doubt  of  their  being  different  Species;  there  is 
an  Improvement  of  this  Sort,  which  is  commonly  called 
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(he  Globe  Hautboy.  The  Fruit  of  this  is  larger,  and  cf 
a  globular  Form,  but  this  Difference  has  certainly  arifen 
from  Culture;  for  where  thefe  have  been  negledled  a 
Year  or  two,  they  have  degenerated  to  the  common 
Hautboy  again  ;  where  the  Ground  is  proper  for  this 
Plant,  and  their  Culture  is  well  managed,  the  Plants 
will  produce  great  Plenty  of  Fruit,  which  will  be  large, 
and  well  flavoured,  and  by  fome  Perfons  are  preferred  to 
all  the  other  Sorts. 

The  Chili  Stra  wberry  was  brought  to  Europe  by  Monf. 
Frazier ,  an  Engineer,  who  was  lent  to  America  by  the 
late  King  of  France ,  and  was  firfb  planted  in  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Paris,  from  whence  it  was  communicated  to 
feveral  curious  Perfons  in  Holland,  and  in  the  Year  1727, 
I  brought  a  Parcel  of  the  Plants  to  England,  which  were 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  George  Clifford,  of  Atnjler- 
dam ,  who  had  large  Beds  of  this  Sort  growing  in  his  cu¬ 
rious  Gardens  at  Hartecamp.  The  Leaves  are  hairy,  oval, 
and  of  a  much  thicker  Subffance,  than  of  any  Sort  yet 
known,  and  ftand  upon  very  ffrong  hairy  Foot  Stalks  ; 
the  Runners  from  the  Plants  are  very  large,  hairy,  and 
extend  to  a  great  Length,  putting  out  Plants  at  feveral 
Diffances.  The  Foot  Stalks  which  fuft'ain  the  Flowers 
are  very  ffrong;  the  Leaves  of  the  Empalement  are 
long  and  hairy.  The  Flowers  are  large,  and  often  de¬ 
formed,  fo  are  the  Fruit,  which  is  very  large,  and  when 
cultivated  in  very  ffrong  Land,  the  Plants  produce  Plenty 
of  Fruit,  which  is  firm,  and  very  well  flavoured,  but  as 
it  is  a  bad  Bearer,  in  general  it  has  been  neglected. 

Strawberries  love  a  gentle  hazelly  Loam,  in  which 
they  will  thrive  and  bear  greater  Plenty  of  Fruit,  than 
in  a  light  rich  Soil.  The  Ground  fhould  alfo  be  moiff, 
for  if  it  is  very  dry,  all  the  Watering  which  is  given  to 
the  Plants  in  warm  dry  Seafons,  will  not  be  futficient  to 
procure  Plenty  of  Fruit,  nor  fhould  the  Ground,  be 
much  dunged,  for  that  will  caufe  the  Plants  to  run  into 
Suckers,  and  grow  luxuriant,  and  will  render  them  lefs 
fruitful. 

The  beff  Time  to  remove  thefe  Plants  is  in  Ofiober, 
that  they  may  get  new  Roots  before  the  hard  Froft  fets 
in,  which  loofens  the  Ground,  fo  that  if  the  Roots  are 
not  pretty  well  effablifhed  in  the  Ground,  the  Plants  are 
frequently  turned  out  of  it  by  the  firff  Thaw,  therefore 
the  fooner  they  are  planted  when  the  autumnal  Rains 
begin,  the  better  will  their  Roots  be  effablifhed,  and 
there  will  be  lefs  Danger  of  their  mifearrying  ;  fome- 
times  thofe  which  are  well  rooted,  will  produce  a  few 
Fruit  the  firff  Year;  there  are  fome  who  tranfplant 
them  in  Spring,  but  where  this  is  done,  they  muff  be 
duly  fupplied  with  Water  in  dry  Weather,  otherwife 
they  will  not  fucceed. 

The  Ground  in  which  they  are  planted  fhould  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  from  the  Roots  of  Couch,  and  all 
other  bad  Weeds,  for  as  the  Straw'berry  Plants  are  to 
remain  three  Years  before  they  are  taken  up,  fo  if  any 
Roots  of  thofe  bad  Weeds  are  left  in  the  Ground,  they 
will  have  Time  to  multiply  fo  greatly  as  to  fill  it,  and 
overbear  the  Slrawberry  Plants.  The  Ground  fhould 
alfo  be  well  trenched  and  made  level,  then  the  ufual 
Method  is  to  lay  it  out  into  Beds  of  four  Feet  broad,  with 
Paths  two  Feet,  cr  two  and  a  Plalf  broad  between  each  ; 
thefe  Paths  are  neceffary  for  the  Convenience  of  gather¬ 
ing  the  Fruit,  apd  for  Weeding  and  Dreffing  the  Beds; 
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after  the  Beds  are  marked  cut,  there  fhould  be  four 
Lines  drawn  in  each,  at  a  Foot  Diffance,  which  will  leave 
fix  Inches  Space  on  each  Side,  between  the  Outfide  Rows 
and  the  Paths ;  then  the  Plants  fhould  be  planted  at 
about  a  hoot  Diflance  from  each  other  in  the  Rows,  in 
a  Quincunx  Order,  being  careful  to  clofe  the  Earth  to 
the  Roots  of  the  Plants,  and  if  there  fhould  not  happen 
Rain  foon  after,  they  fhould  be  well  watered  to  fettle  the 
Earth  to  their  Roots.  • 

The  Diffance  here  mentioned  for  the  Plants  to  be 
placed,  muff  be  underffood  for  the  Wood  Strawberries 
only,  tor  as  the  other  Sorts  grow  much  larger,  their 
Diffances  muff  be  proportioned  to  their  feveral  Growths; 
therefore  the  Scarlets  and  Hautboys,  fhould  have  but 
three  Rows  of  Plants  in  each  Bed,  which  fhould  be  at 
fifteen  Inches  Diffance,  and  the  Plants  in  the  Rows 
fhould  be  allowed  the  fame  Space  from  each  other,  and 
the  Chili  Strawberry  muff  have  but  two  Rows  of  Plants 
in  each  Bed,  which  lhould  be  two  Feet  apart  in  the  Rows, 
for  as  thefe  grow  very  ffrong,  if  they  have  not  Room  to 
fpread,  they  will  not  be  very  fruitful. 

In  the  Choice  of  proper  Plants  of  any  of  the  Sorts,  de¬ 
pends  the  whole  Succefs,  for  if  they  are  promifcuoufly 
taken  from  Beds  without  Care,  great  Part  of  them  will 
become  barren  ;  thefe  are  generally  called  blind,  which 
is  when  there  are  Plenty  of  Flowers,  but  no  Fruit  pro¬ 
duced  ;  if  thefe  Flowers  are  well  examined,  they  will 
be  found  to  want  the  female  Organs  of  Generation,  moil 
of  them  abounding  with  Stamina,  but  there  are  few,  if 
any  Styles,  fo  that  it  frequently  happens  among  thefe 
barren  Plants,  that  fome  of  them  will  have  a  Part  of  an 
imperfedt  Fruit  formed,  which  will  fometimes  ripen ; 
this  Barrennefs  is  not  peculiar  to  Strawberries,  but  is  ge¬ 
neral  to  all  thofe  Plants  which  have  creeping  Roots,  or 
Stalks,  and  the  more  they  incrcafe  from  either,  the 
fooner  they  become  barren,  and  this  in  fome  Degree  runs 
through  the  vegetable  Kingdom  :  for  Trees  and  Shrubs 
w  hich  are  propagated  by  Cuttings,  are  generally  barren 
of  Seeds  in  two  Generations,  that  is,  when  they  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Cuttings,  which  were  taken  from  Plants 
railed  by  Cuttings ;  this  I  have  conftantly  found  to 
hold  in  great  Numbers  of  Plants,  and  in  Fruit  Trees  it 
often  happens,  that  thofe  Sorts  which  have  been  long  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Grafts  and  Buds,  have  no  Kernels  :  But  to- 
return  to  the  Choice  of  the  Strawberry  Plants;  thefe 
fhould  never  be  taken  from  old  negledted  Beds,  where 
the  Plants  have  been  fuffered  to  fpread  or  run  into  a 
Multitude  of  Suckers,  nor  from  any  Plants  which  are  not 
very  fruitful,  and  thofe  Offsets  which  ftand  neareft  to 
the  old  Plants,  fhouldalways  be  preferred  to  thofe  which 
are  produced  from  the  trailing  Stalks  at  a  farther  Dift- 
ance  ;  the  Wood  Strawberry  is  beff  when  the  Plants  are 
taken  frefii  from  the  Woods,  provided  they  are  taken 
from  fruitful  Plants,  becaufe  they  are  not  fo  liable  to- 
ramble  and  fpread,  as  thofe  which  are  taken  from  Plants 
w'hich  have  been  long  cultivated  in  Gardens;  therefore 
thofe  who  are  curious  in  cultivating  this  Fruit,  fhould  be- 
very  careful  in  the  Choice  of  their  Plants. 

When  the  Plants  have  taken  new  Root,  the  next 
Care  is,  if  the  Winter  prove  fevere,  to  lay  fome  old 
Tanners  Bark  over  the  Surface  of  the  Bed  between  the 
Plants,  to  keep  out  the  Froff  ;  this  Care  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  the  Chili  Strawberry,  which  is  frequently 

killed. 
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Tailed  in  hard  Winters,  where  they  are  expofefi  without 
any  Covering  ;  therefore  where  Tanners  Bark,  cannot 
be  eafily  procured,  Saw-dud,  or  Sea  Coal  Afhes  may 
be  ufed,  or  in  Want  of  thefe,  if  decayed  Leaves  of  Trees, 
or  the  Branches  of  ever-green  Trees  with  their  Leaves 
upon  them,  are  laid  over  the  Beds,  to  prevent  the  Frou. 
from  penetrating  deep  into  the  Ground,  it  will  (ecure 
the  Plants  from  Injury. 

The  following  Summer,  the  Plants  Ihould  be  con- 
flan  tly  kept  clean  from  W  ecds,  and  all  the  Runners 
pulled  off  as  fail  as  they  are  produced ;  if  this  is  con- 
ftantly  praftifed,  the  Plants  will  become  very  flrong  by 
the  following  Autumn,  whereas  when  this  is  negletted 
(as  is  too  frequently  feen)  and  all  the  Runners  permitted 
to  (land  during  the  Summer  Seafon,  and  then  pulled  off 
in  Autumn,  the  Plants  will  not  be  half  fo  flrong  as  thofe 
where  that  Care  has  been  taken;  therefore  there  will 
not  be  near  the  Quantity  of  Fruit  upon  them  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring,  nor  will  the  Fruit  be  near  fo  large  and  fair; 
and  where  proper  Care  is  tateen  ot  the  Plants  the  fird 
Summer,  there  is  generally  a  plentiful  Crop  of  Fruit 
the  fecond  Spring,  whereas  when  this  is  neglected,  the 
Crop  will  be  thin,  and  the  f  ruit  (mall. 

As  this  Fruit  is  very  common,  there  are  but  few  Per- 
fons  who  cultivate  it  with  proper  Care,  therefore  I  fhall 
give  fome  Directions  for  doing  it,  which,  if  carefully 
practifed,  will  be  attended  with  Succefs. 

The  old  Plants  of  Strawberries  are  thofe  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  Fruit,  for  the  Suckers  never  produce  anj  till 
they  have  grown  a  full  Year  ;  therefore  it  appears  how 
neceflary  it  is  to  dived  the  old  Plants  of  them,  for  where- 
•ever  they  are  differed  to  remain,  they  rob  the  fruitful 
Plants  of  their  Nouridtment,  in  Proportion  to  their 
Number,  for  each  of  thefe 'Suckers  fend  out  a  Quantity 
of  Roots,  which  interfere,  and  are  fo  clofely  matted  to¬ 
gether,  as  to  draw  away  the  greated  Part  of  the  Nou- 
rilhment  from  the  old  Roots,  whereby  they  are  greatly 
weakened  ;  and  thefe  Suckers  alfo  render  each  other  very 
weak,  that  from  hence  the  Caufe  of  Barrennefs  arifes, 
for  I  have  known  where  the  old  Plants  have  been  con- 
ffantly  kept  clear  from  Suckers,  they  have  continued 
very  fruitful  four  or  five  Years  without  being  tranfplant- 
ed;  however  it  is  the  bed  Way  to  have  a  Succeflion  of 
Beds,  that  after  three  Years  danding,  they  may  betaken 
up,  becaufe  by  that  Time  they  will  have  exhauded  the 
Ground  of  thofe  vegetable  Salts,  neceflary  (or  their 
Nouriffiment,  for 'it  is  always  obferved,  that  "Strawberries 
planted  on  frefh  Land,  are  the  mod  fiuitful. 

The  next  Thing  to  be  obferved,  is  in  Autumn,  to  di¬ 
ved  the  Plants  of  any  Strings,  or  Runners,  which  may 
have  been  produced,  and  alio  ot  all  the  decayed  Leaves, 
and  the  Beds  cleared  from  Weeds ;  then  the  Path  fhould 
be  dug  up,  and  the  Weeds  buried  which  were  taken 
from  the  Beds,  and  fome  Earth  laid  over  the  Surface  of 
the  Beds  between  the  Plants,  this  will  drengthen  and 
prepare  them  for  the  following  Spring  ;  and  if  after  this, 
there  is  fome  old  Tanners  Bark  laid  over  the  Surface  or 
the  Ground  between  the  Plants,  it  will  be  of  great  Ser¬ 
vice  to  them.  In  Spring,  after  the  Danger  of  hard  Froff 
is  over,  if  the  Ground  between  the  Plants  in  the  Beds  is 
forked,  ‘with  a  narrow  three  pronged  Fork,  to  loofeu.  it 
and  break  the  Clods,  by  this  Operation,  the  Tan  which 
was  laid  over  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  in  Autumn  will 


be  buried,  which  will  be  a  good  Drefling  to  the  Straw¬ 
berries,  efpeciaily  in  drongLand;  then  about  the  End 
of  March ,  or  the  Beginning  of  April ,  if  the  Surface  of 
the  Beds  is  covered  with  Mofs,  it  will  keep  the  Ground 
moid,  and  prevent  the  drying  Winds  from  penetrating 
the  Ground,  and  thereby  fecu re  a  good  Crop  of  Fruit, 
and  the  Mofs  will  preferve  the  Fruit  clean,  that  when 
heavy  Rains  may  fail  after  the  Fruit  is  full  grown,  there 
will  be  no  Dirt  wafhed  over  them,  which  frequently 
happens,  fo  that  the  Fruit  mud  be  wadied  before  it  is  fit 
for  the  Tabic,  which  greatly  diminifhes  its  Flavour  ; 
therefore  where  this  Method  is  pra&ifed,  the  Fruit  may 
be  had  in  Perfection. 

The  Soil  in  which  the  Chili  Strawberry  fucceeds  bed, 
is  a  very  drong  Brick  Earth,  approaching  near  to  Clay  ; 
in  this  Soil  I  have  feen  them  produce  a  tolerable  good 
Crop,  and  the  Fruit  has  been  extremely  well  flavoured, 
and  if  the  Runners  are  cut  off  as  they  are  produced,  fo 
as  to  leave  only  the  old  Plants,  I  make  no  Doubt  but 
they  may  be  as  fruitful  as  the  common  Hautboy,  this  I 
mention  from  one  or  two  Experiments,  made  by  my  Di¬ 
rection,  and  not  from  Theory. 

Some  Perfons  are  fo  fond  of  Strawberries,  as  to  be  at 
an  Expence  to  obtain  them  early  in  the  Year,  and  to 
continue  them  as  late  in  the  Seafon  as  poflible ;  and 
fhould  I  omit  to  give  Directions  for  both  thefe  Manage¬ 
ments,  they  would  fuppofe  the  Book  very  defective, 
therefore  I  fhall  mention  the  Practice  of  a  few  who 
have  fucceeded  bed  in  the  Management  of  thefe  Fruits, 

I  (hall  begin  with  Directions  for  obtaining  thefe  Fruits 
early  in  the  Spring. 

Where  there  are  hot  Walls  ereCted  in  Gardens  for 
producing  early  Fruit,  it  is  very  common  to  fee  Straw¬ 
berries  planted  in  the  Borders,  that  the  Fire  which  is 
applied  for  ripening  the  Fruit  againd  the  Walls,  may 
ferve  the  Purpofe  of  bringing  forward  the  Strawberries; 
but  where  this  is  praCtifed,  the  Strawberry  Plants  fhould 
be  annually  renewed,  and  all  the  Earth  of  the  Borders 
taken  out  at  lead  two  Feet  deep,  and  frefh  Earth  brought 
in,  which  will  be  equally  good  for  the  Wall  Trees ;  but 
as  was  before  obferved,  that  the  old  Plants  of  Straw¬ 
berries  only,  are  thofe  which  produce  the  Fruit,  there 
fhould  be  a  fuflicient  Number  of  Plants  brought  up  in 
Pots  to  fupply  the  Border  annually,  and  the  fame  mud 
be  done  if  they  are  to  be  raffed  on  a  common  hot  Bed, 
or  in  Stoves;  therefore  I  fhall  begin  with  giving  Direc¬ 
tions  for  raffing  and  preparing  the  Plants  for  thofe  Pur- 
pofes. 

■The  Sorts  which  are  the  mod  proper  for  forcing  early, 
are  the  Scarlet  and  the  Wood  Strawberries,  for  the 
Hautboy  grows  too  large  for  this  Purpofe.  In  the  Choice 
of  the  Plants,  there  fhould  bean  efpecial  Care  taken  to 
have  them  from  the  mod  fruitful  Plants,  and  thofe  which 
grow  immediately  to  the  old  Plants ;  thefe  fliould  be 
taken  off  in  Autumn,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate 
fmail  Pot  filled  with  loamy  Soil,  and  placed  in  a  fhady 
Situation  till  they  have  taken  Root,  after  which  they 
may  be  removed  to  an  open  Situation,  where  they  may 
remain  till  the  Middle  of  November,  when  the  Pots 
fnould  be  plunged  into  the  Ground  up  to  their  Rims,  to 
prevent  the  Frod  from  penetrating  through  the  Side  of 
the  Pots ;  if  thefe  are  placed  near  a  Wall,  Pale,  or 
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Hedge,  expofed  to  an  Faff  AfpeT,  or  North  Faff,  they 
will  fucceed  better  than  in  a  warm  Situation,  becaufe 
they  will  not  be  forced  too  forward,  the  only  Care  they 
require,  is  to  fecure  them  from  being  turned  out  of  the 
Pots  after  Froff.  The  Spring  following  the  Plants  will 
be  lo  far  advanced,  as  to  have  filled  the  Pets  with  their 
Roots,  by  the  End  of  April ,  when  they  faould  be  turned 
out  of  the  Pots,  and  their  Roots  pared  ;  then  planted 
into  Penny  Pots  filled  with  the  like  loamy  Soil,  and 
plunged  into  the  Ground  in  a  fhady  Situation,  where 
they  lhould  remain  the  following  Summer,  during  which 
Time  they  mud  be  duly  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  all 
the  Runners  taken  off  as  faff  as  they  are  produced  ;  like- 
wife  if  any  Flowers  come  out,  they  mud  be  pinched  off, 
and  not  fuffered  to  bear  Fruit,  which  would  weaken  the 
Plants,  for  there  cannot  be  too  much  Care  taken  to  have 
the  Plants  as  firong  as  pofhble,  that  they  may  produce 
Plenty  of  Fruit,  without  which  they  are  not  worth  the 
Trouble  of  forcing. 

About  the  Middle  of  October ,  or  earlier,  if  the  Au¬ 
tumn  proves  cold,  the  Pots  fhould  be  removed  into  a 
warmer  Situation,  to  prepare  them  for  forcing,  for  they 
fhould  not  be  fuddenly  removed  from  a  very  cold  Situa¬ 
tion  immediately  into  the  Stove,  or  hot  Bed,  but  be  gra¬ 
dually  prepared  for  it ;  but  where  they  are  defigned  for 
the  Borders  near  a  hot  Wall,  they  may  then  be  turned 
out  of  the  Pots,  .and  planted  into  the  Borders,  that  they 
may  have  Time  to  get  frefh  Rooting,  before  the  Fires 
are  made  to  heat  the  Walls;  when  thefe  are  planted, 
they  may  be  placed  very  clofe  to  each  other,  for  as  they 
are  defigned  to  remain  there  no  longer  than  till  they  have 
ripened  their  Fruit,  they  will  not  require  much  Room, 
as  their  Roots  will  find  fufficient  Nourifhment  below, 
and  alfo  from  the  Earth  which  is  filled  into  the  Spaces 
between  the  Balls  of  Earth,  about  their  Roots  ;  and  it 
is  of  Confequence  to  get  as  much  Fruit  as  poffi'nle  in  a 
fmall  Space  where  there  is  an  Expence  to  force  them 
early.  If  the  Fires  are  lighted  about  Chriftmas ,  the 
Strawberries  in  thefe  Borders  will  be  ripe  the  End  of 
March ,  or  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  very  cold,  it  may 
he  the  Middle  of  April,  before  they  will  be  fit  for  the 
Table. 

In  the  Management  of  the  Plants  there  mu  ft  be  Care 
taken  to  fupply  them  with  Water  when  they  begin  to 
fhew  their  Flowers,  otherwife  they  will  fall  off  without 
producing  any  Fruit ;  and,  in  mild  Weather,  there  fhould 
be  frefh  Air  admitted  to  them  every  Day.;  but  as  Fruit 
Trees  againft  the  Wall  muff  be  io  treated,  the  fame 
Management  will  agree  with  the  Strawberries. 

If  the  Strawberries  are  intended  to  be  forced  in  a  Stove, 
where  there  are  Pine  Apples,  and  no  Room  to  plunge 
them  in  the  Tan  Bed,  then  the  Plants  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  into  larger  Pots  in  September,  that  they  may  be 
well  rooted  before  they  are  removed  into  the  Stove, 
which  fhould  not  be  till  December ,  but  if  they  are  placed 
under  a  Frame  the  Beginning  of  November ,  where  they 
may  be  fereened  from  the  Froff,  it  will  prepare  the 
Plants  better  for  forcing,  and  thofe  who  are  defirous  to 
have  them  very  early,  make  a  hot  Bed  under  Frames, 
upon  which  they  place  their  Plants  the  latter  End  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  which  will  bring  them  forward  to  flower,  and 
then  they  remove  the  Plants  into  the  Stove;  when  thefe 
Plants  are  removed  into  the  Stove,  they  fhculd  be  placed 


near  the  Glaffes,  that  they  may  enjoy  as  much  of  the 
Sun  as  poffible,  for  when  they  are  placed  backward,  the 
Plants  will  draw  up  weak,  and  the  Flowers  will  drop 
without  producing  Fruit.  As  the  Earth  in  the  Pots  will 
foon  dry  when  they  (land  on  the  dry  Pavement  of  the 
hot  Houfe,  the  Plants  muff  be  duly  watered,  but  it  mull 
be  done  with  Difcretion,  and  not  too  much  given  to 
them,  which  will  be  equally  hurtful;  if  thefe  Plants  are 
properly  managed,  they  will  produce  ripe  Fruit  in  Fe¬ 
bruary,  which  is  as  early  as  mod  People  will  choofe  to 
eat  them.  When  the  Fruit  is  all  gathered,  the  Plants 
fhould  be  turned  cut  of  the  Stove,  for  as  they  will  be  of 
no  farther  Service,  they  fhould  not  remain  'o  take  up 
Room,  nor  fhould  thofe  Plants  in  the  Borde  s  near  the 
hot  Walls,  be  left  there  after  their  Fruit  is  gathered,, 
but  immediately  taken  up,  that  they  may  rob  the  Fruit 
Trees  of  their  Nourifhment  as  little  as  poffible. 

Where  there  is  no  Conveniency  of  Stoves,  or  hot 
Walls,  the  Fruit  maybe  ripened  on  common  hot  Beds, 
and  though  they  may  not  be  quite  fo  early  as  with  the 
other  Advantages,  yet  I  have  feen  great  Crops  of  the 
Fruit  ripe  in  April,  on  common  hot  Beds  under  Frames,, 
and  done  with  a  fmall  Expence  in  the  following  Manner. 

The  Plants  were  prepared  in  Pots  after  the  Manner 
before  dire6fed,  which  were  placed  in  a  warm  Situation 
in  the  Beginning  of  Oflober,  and  about  Chrijhnas  the 
hot  Bed  was  made,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  for  Cucum¬ 
bers,  but  not  fo  ffrong,  and  as  foon  as  the  firff  violent 
Steam  of  the  Dung  was  over,  fome  old  rotten  Dung, 
laid  over  the  hot  Bed  to  keep  down  the  Heat,  or  where 
it  can  be  eafily  procured,  Neats  Dung  is  preferable  for 
this  Purpofe  ;  then  the  Pots  lhould  be  placed  on  the  Bed 
as  clofe  together  as  poffible,  filling  up  the  Interlaces  be* 
tween  the  Pots  with  Earth;  then  the  Plants  muff  have 
Air  admitted  to  them  every  Day,  and  if  the  Heat  of  the 
Bed  is  too  great,  the  Pots  fhould  be  raifed  up,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  Roots  being  fcorched,  and  if  the  Bed  is  too> 
cold,  the  Sides  of  it  fhould  be  lined  with  fome  hot  Dung; 
this  firff  Bed  will  bring  the  Plants  to  flower  by  the 
Middle,  or  latter  End  of  February ,  by  which  Time  the 
Heat  of  the  Bed  will  be  fpenr,  therefore  another  hot 
Bed  fhould  be  prepared  to  receive  the  Plants,  which 
need  not  be  fo  ffrong  as  the  firff;  but  upon  the  hot 
Dung,  fhould  be  laid  fome  Neats  Dung  about  two  Inches 
thick,  which  fhould  be  equally  fpread  and  fmoothed,  this 
will  prevent  the  Heat  of  the  Bed  from  injuring  the.  Rootfc 
of  the  Plants ;  upon  this  lhould  be  laid  two  Inches  of  a 
loamy  Soil ;  when  this  has  lain  two  Days  to  warm,  the 
Plants  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  firff  hot  Bed,  and 
turned  carefully  out  of  the  Pots,  preferving  all  the  Earth 
to  their  Roots,  and  placed  clofe  together  upon  this  new- 
hot  Bed,  filling  up  the  Vacuities  between  the  Balls,  with; 
loamy  Earth,  the  Roots  will  foon  ffrike  into  this  frefh 
Earth,  which  will  ffrengthen  their  Flowers,  and  caufe 
their  Fruit  to  fet  in  Plenty;  and  if  proper  Care  is  taken 
to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants,  and  fupply  them  pro¬ 
perly  with  Water,  they  will  have  Plenty  of  ripe  Fruit 
in  April,  which  will  be  full  two  Months  before  their  na¬ 
tural  Seafon. 

The  Methods  pra&ifed  to  retard  this  Fruit,  is  firff  by 
planting  them  in  the  coldeff  Part  of  the  Garden,  where- 
they  may  be  as  much  in  Shade  as  poffible,  2nd  the  Soil 
fhould  be  ffrong  and  cold  ;  when  there  are  fuch  Places 
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in  a  Garden,  the  Fruit  will  be  near  a  Month  later  than 
in  a  warm  Situation  ;  the  next  is  to  cut  off  all  the  Flowers 
when  they  firft  appear,  and  if  the  Seafon  proves  dry,  to 
water  them  plentifully  which  will  caufe  them  to  put  out 
a  ircfn  Crop  of  Flowers,  and  if  they  are  fupplied  with 
Water,  there  will  be  a  late  Crop  of  Fruit,  but  thefe  are 
not  fo  well  flavoured  as  thofe  which  ripen  in  their  natural 
Seafon. 

In  the  Spring  of  the  Year  1724,  there  wasfcarce  any 
Rain  from  February ,  till  about  the  Middle  of  July,  fo 
that  moll  of  the  Strawberries  and  Rafpberries  in  the  Gar¬ 
dens  near  London,  were  burnt  up,  and  came  to  no  Per¬ 
fection  ;  but  upon  Plenty  of  Rain  falling  in  July,  they 
recovered  and  put  out  Plenty  of  Flowers,  which  were 
fucceeded  by  Fruit,  which  ripened  in  September,  and  the 
Markets  of  London  were  fupplied  with  great  Plenty  of 
both  thofe  Fruits  at  that  Seafon  of  the  Year. 

FRANGULA.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  612.  Tab.  383. 
Rbamnus.  Lin.  G.  P.  235.  Berry-bearing  Alder. 

The  Ch  a  r  afters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  cut  at  the 
T op  into  five  Segments,  which  are  ere  ft.  The  Flower  hath 
one  Petal,  which  is  cut  into  five  acute  Segments-,  thefe  are 
placed  between  the  Segments  of  the  Empalement,  into  which  ' 
they  are  inferted,  and  they  are  jhorter,  but  fi  and  ere  ft.  It 
hath  five  Stamina,  which  are  the  Length  of  the  Petal,  ter¬ 
minated  by  obtufe  Summits  ;  in  the  Center  is fituated  a  glo¬ 
bular  Germen,  fupporting  a  fender  Style,  crowned  by  an 
obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  round 
Berry,  inclofng  two  plain  roundiflj  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Frangula  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  glabris.  Fran- 
gula  with  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  fmooth  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Frangula,  five  Alnus,  nigra  baccifera.  Park.  Theat. 
Elack  Berry-bearing  Alder. 

2.  Frangula foliis  lanceolatis  rugofis.  Frangula  with 
rough  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Frangula  ru- 
gofiore  U?  ampliore  folio.  Tourn.  Berry-bearing  Alder  with 
a  larger  and  rougher  Leaf. 

3'  Frangula  foliis  evatis  nervofs.  Frangula  with 
oval  veined  Leaves.  This  is  the  Frangula  montana  pu- 
mila Jaxatilis ,  folio  fubrotundo.  Tourn.  Low  Mountain 
rocky  Berry- bearing  Alder,  with  a  round  Leaf. 

4.  Frangula  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  nervofs,  glabris. 
Frangula  with  oblong,  oval,  fmooth  veined  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Frangula  Americana  foliis  glabris.  Dale.  Ame¬ 
rican  Berry-hearing  Alder  with  fmooth  Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Woods  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fo  is  feldom  planted  in  Gardens;  this  riles  with  a 
woody  Stem  to  the  Height  of  10  or  12  Feet,  fending  out 
many  irregular  Branches,  covered  with  a  dark  Bark,  and 
garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  about  two 
Inches  long,  and  one  Inch  broad,  having  feveral  tranf- 
verfe  Veins  from  the  Mid-rib  to  the  Sides,  and  ftand  on 
fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Cluf- 
ters  at  the  End  of  the  former  Year’s  Shoots,  alfo  upon 
the  firft  and  fecond  Joints  of  the  fame  Year’s  Shoot, 
each  Handing  upon  a  fhort  feparate  Foot  Stalk,  on  every 
Side  the  Branches ;  thefe  are  very  fmall,  of  an  herba¬ 
ceous  Colour,  and  do  not  expand;  they  are  fucceeded 
by  fmall  round  Berries,  which  turn  firft  red,  but  after- 
ard  blac  k  when  ripe.  The  Flowers  appear  in  June , 


and  the  Berries  ripen  in  September-,  this  ftands  in  the 
Difpenfary  as  a  medicinal  Flant,  but  is  feldom  ufed. 

The  2d  Sort  hath  larger  rough  Leaves  than  the  firft. 
It  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  other  mountainous 
Parts  of  Europe,  and  is  preferved  in  fome  Gardens  for 
the  Sake  of  Variety. 

The  3d  Sort  is  of  humble  Growth,  feldom  rifing  above 
two  Feet  high  ;  this  grows  on  the  Pyrenean  Mountains, 
and  is  feldom  preferved  unlefs  in  Botanick  Gardens  for 
Variety;  it  may  be  increafed  by  laying  down  the 
Branches,  but  muft  have  a  ftrong  Soil, 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Florth  America,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds  ;  this  is  like  the  firft  Sort, 
but  the  Leaves  are  longer  and  broader  ;  they  are  fmooth, 
of  a  lucid  green,  and  have  many  Veins.  The  Flowers 
are  very  like  thole  of  the  firft  Sort. 

Thefe  Shrubs  are  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  then  the 
Plants  will  come  up  the  Spring  following;  but  if  they 
are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  the  Plants  will 
not  come  up  till  the  Year  after.  When  the  Plants  come 
up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds  till  Autumn, 
then  they  may  be  taken  up  and  planted  in  a  Nurfery,  in 
Rows  two  Feet  afunder,  and  at  one  Foot  Diftance  in  the 
Rows ;  in  this  Nurfery  they  may  remain  two  Years, 
and  may  then  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  they 
may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Layers  and  Cuttings,  but  the 
feedling  Plants  are  beft. 

The  Fruit  of  the  firft  Sort  is  often  brought  into  the 
Markets  of  London,  and  fold  for  Buckthorn  Berries  ;  of 
which  Cheat,  all  fuch  as  make  Syrup  of  Buckthorn 
fhould  be  particularly  careful ;  they  may  be  eafily  diftin- 
guifhed  by  breaking  the  Berries,  and  obferving  how  many 
Seeds  are  contained  in  each,  the  Berries  of  this  Tree 
having  but  two,  and  thofe  of  Buckthorn  generally  four 
Seeds  in  each  Berry. 

FRAXINELLA.  See  Di&amnus.  * 

FRAXINUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1026.  Tourn.  Inf.  R. 
H.  577.  The  Afh  Tree;  in  French,  Frene. 

The  Charafters  are, 

It  hath  hermaphrodite  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame 
Tree ,  and  fometimes  on  different  Trees.  The  hermaphro¬ 
dite  Flowers  have  no  Petals,  but  a  fmall  four  pointed  Em¬ 
palement  including  two  ere  ft  Stamina,  which  are  terminated 
by  oblong  Summits,  having  four  Furrows.  In  the  Center 
is  fituated  an  oval  comprejfed  Germen ,  fupporting  a  cylin¬ 
drical  Style ,  crowned  by  a  bifid.  Stigma.  The  Germen 
becomes  a  comprejfed  bordered  Fruit ,  Jhaped  like  a  Bird’s 
Tongue,  having  one  Cell,  inclofng  a  Seed  of  the  Jame 
Form.  The  female  Flowers  are  the  fame ,  but  have  no 
Stamina. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Fraxinus  foliolis  ferratis,  floribus  apetalis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  1057.  Afh  Tree  whole  fmaller  Leaves  are 
ferrated,  and  Flowers  having  no  Petals.  This  is  the 
Fraxinus  excelfor.  C.  B.  P.  416.  The  common  Afh. 

2-  Fraxinus  foliolis  ovato-lanceolatis  ferratis,  floribus 
coloratis.  Afh  Tree  whofe  fmaller  Leaves  are  oval, 
Spear-fhaped,  and  favved,  and  the  Flowers  coloured. 
This  is  the  Fraxinus  rctundiore  folio.  C .  B.P.  Afh  Tree 
with  a  rounder  Leaf,  commonly  called  Manna  Afh. 

3.  Fraxinus  foliolis  ferratis  floribus  corollatis.  Lir. 
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Plant.  1057.  Afh  Tree  whofe  fmaller  Leaves  are  fawed, 
and  Flowers  have  Petals.  This  is  the  Fraxinus  hnmi- 
lior,  five  altera  Pheophrajli ,  minore  L?  tenaiore  folio. 
C.  B.  P.  416.  Dwarf  Afh  of  Thcophrajlus  with  fmaller 
and  narrower  Leaves. 

4.  Fraxinus foliolis  lanceolatis  glabris,  floribus  pani- 
culatis  terminatricibus.  Afh  Tree  with  fmooth  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Panicles  at  the 
Ends  of  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Fraxinus  fiorifera 
botryoides.  Mor.  Prcel.  265.  The  flowering  Afh. 

•5.  Fraxinus  foliolis  integerrimis ,  petiolis  teretibus. 
Flor.  Virg.  122.  Afh  Tree  with  the  fmall  Leaves  entire, 
and  taper  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Fraxinus  ex  Nova 
Anglia,  pinnis  foliorum  in  mucronem  produciioribus.  Rand. 
Cat.  Hort.  Chelf.  New  England  Afh  with  long  acute  Points 
to  the  Wings  of  the  L eaves. 

6.  Fraxinus  foliolis  lanceolatis,  mini me  J 'err atis,  pe¬ 
tiolis  teretibus pubefcentibus.  Afh  Tree  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  very  flightly  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  taper 
Foot  Stalks,  which  are  hairy.  This  is  the  Fraxinus 
Caroliniana,  latiore  frudlu.  Rand.  Cat.  H.  ChelJ.  Carolina 
Afh  with  a  broad  Fruit. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  common  Afh  Tree,  which  grows 
naturally  in  moft  Parts  of  England,  and  is  fo  well  known 
as  to  need  no  Defcription.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort 
have  generally  five  Pair  of  Lobes,  and  are  terminated 
by  an  odd  one,  they  are  of  a  very  dark  green,  and  their 
JEdges  are  flightly  fawed.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
loofe  Spikes  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  flat  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Autumn  ;  there 
is  a  Variety  of  this  with  variegated  Leaves  which  is  pre- 
ferved  in  fome  Gardens. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Calabria,  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  fuppofed  to  be  the  Tree  from  whence  the 
Manna  is  colle&ed,  which  is  an  Exfudation  from  the 
Leaves  of  the  Tree.  The  Shoots  of  this  Tree  are  much 
fhorter,  and  the  Joints  clofer  together  than  thofe  of  the 
firft  Sort ;  the  fmall  Leaves  are  fhorter,  deeper  fawed 
on  their  Edges,  and  are  of  a  lighter  green.'  The 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches, 
which  are  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  appear  in  the 
Spring  before  the  Leaves  come  out.  This  Tree  is  of 
humble  Growth,  leldom  rifing  more  than  15  or  16  Feet 
in  England. 

The  3d  Sort  is  a  low  Tree,  which  rifes  about  the 
fame  Height  as  the  fecond  ;  the  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are 
much  fmaller  and  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  but 
are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  are  of  the  fame  dark  Co¬ 
lour.  The  Flowers  of  this  Sort  have  Petals,  which  are 
wanting  in  qhe  common  Afh. 

The  4th  Sort  wasraifed  by  the  late  Dr.  Uvedale  at  Enfield, 
from  Seeds  brought  from  Italy  by  Dr.  Willia?n  Sherard, 
where  the  Trees  grow  naturally;  it  was  fuppofed  to  be 
a  different  Sort  from  that  mentioned  by  Dr.  Morrijfon, 
in  his  Praludia  Botanica,  but  by  comparing  them  toge¬ 
ther  they  appear  to  be  the  fame. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  have  but  three  or  four  Pair 
of  Lobes  (or  fmall  Leaves)  which  are  fhort,  broad,  and 
fmooth,  of  a  lucid  green*  and  irregularly  fawed  on  the 
Edges ;  the  Mid-rib  of  the  great  Leaf  is  jointed,  and 
fwelling  where  the  Leaves  come  out.  The  Flowers 
grow  in  loofe  Panicles  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  thefe 
are  moft  of  them  male,  having  two  Stamina  in  each, 


but  no  Germen  or  Style;  they  are  of  a  white  herbaceous 
Colour,  and  appear  in  May.  As  this  Sort  very  rarelv 
produces  Seeds  in  England,  it  is  propagated  by  grafting 
or  budding  it  upon  the  common  Afh. 

The  5th  Sort  was  raifed  from  Seeds,  fent  from  New 
England  in  the  Year  1724,  by  Mr.  Moore.  The  Leaves 
of  this  Tree  have  but  three,  or  at  moft  but  four  Pair  of 
Lobes,  which  are  placed  fardiftant  from  each  other,  and 
are  terminated  by  an  odd  Lobe,  which  runs  out  into  a 
very  long  Point ;  they  are  of  a  light  green  and  are  en¬ 
tire,  having  no  Serratures  on  their  Edges :  This  Tree 
fhoots  into  ftrong  irregular  Branches,  but  doth  not  grow 
to  a  large  Size  in  the  Trunk.  It  is  propagated  by  graft¬ 
ing  it  on  the  common  Afh. 

The  6th  Sort  was  raifed  from  Seeds,  fent  from  Caro¬ 
lina  in  1724,  by  Mr.  Catefby.  The  Leaves  have  feldom 
more  than  three  Pair  of  Lobes,  the  lower  being  the  lcafl, 
and  the  upper  are  the  largeft;  thefe  are  about  five  Inches 
long  and  two  broad,  of  a  light  green  Colour,  and  flightly 
fawed  on  their  Edges  ;  the  Foot  Stalk,  or  rather  the 
Mid-rib  of  the  Leaves  is  taper,  and  has  fhort  downy 
Hairs  j  the  Seeds  are  broader  than  thofe  of  the  common 
Afh,  and  of  a  very  light  Colour.  As  this  Sort  hath  not 
yet  produced  Seeds  in  England ,  it  is  propagated  by  graft¬ 
ing  it  upon  the  common  Afh. 

Thefe  Trees  are  now  propagated  in  Plenty  in  the 
Nurferies  for  Sale,  as  there  has  been  of  late  Years  a 
great  Demand  for  all  the  hardy  Sorts  of  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  which  will  live  in  the  open  Air  ;  but  all  thofe 
Trees  which  are  grafted  upon  the  common  Afh,  are  not 
fo  valuable  as  thofe  which  are  raifed  from  Seeds,  becaufe 
the  Stock  grows  much  fafter  than  the  Grafts ;  fo  that 
the  lower  Part  of  the  T runk,  fo  far  as  the  Stock  rifes, 
will  often  be  twice  the  Size  of  the  upper ;  and  if  the 
Trees  ftand  much  expofed  to  the  Wind,  the  Grafts  are 
frequently  broken  off  to  the  Stock,  after  they  are  grown 
to  a  large  Size,  which  is  a  -great  Difappointment  to  a 
Perfon  after  having  waited  feveral  Years,  to  fee  their 
Trees  fuddenly  deftroyed.  Befide,  if  the  Wood  of 
either  of  the  Sorts  is  valuable,  it  can  be  of  little  Ufe 
when  the  Trees  are  fo  raifed. 

The  4th  Sort  is  generally  planted  for  Ornament,  the 
Flowers^making  a  fine  Appearance  when  in  Beamy, 
and  almoft  every  Branch  is  terminated  by  a  large  loofe 
Pannicle  ;  fo  that  when  the  Trees  are  large,  and 
covered  with  Flowers,  they  are  feen  at  a  great  Diftance. 

All  the  other  Sorts  ferve  to  make  a  Variety  in  Plan 
tations,  but  have  little  Beauty  to  recommend  them  ; 
and  as  their  Wood  feems  to  be  greatly  inferior  to  that 
of  the  cpmmon  A  ill,  fo  there  fhould  be  few  of  thefe 
planted,  becaufe  they  will  only  fill  up- the  Space  where 
better  Trees  might  grow. 

The  common  Afti  propagates  itfelf  in  Plenty  by  the 
Seeds  which  fcatter  in  Autumn,  fo  that  when  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  fall  in  Places  where  Cattle  do  not  come,  Plenty 
of  the  Plants  will  rife  in  the  Spring  ;  but  where  any 
Perfon  is  defirous  to  raife  a  Quantity  of  the  Trees,  the 
Seeds  fhould  be  fown  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  then 
the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring  ;  but  if  the 
Seeds  ate  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  the  Plants 
will  not  come  up  till  the  Year  after,  which  is  the  fame 
with  all  the  Sorts  of  Afh ;  fo  that  when  any  of  their 
Seeds  are  brought  from  Abroad,  as  they  feldom  arrive 
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1  ere  before  the  Spring,  the  Plants  muft  not  be  expe&ed 
to  appear  till  the  next  Year;  therefore  the  Ground 
fhould  be  kept  clean  all  the  Summer  where  they  are 
Sown,  and  not  difturbed,  left  the  Seeds  fhould  be  turned 
out  of  the  Ground,  or  buried  too  deep  to  grow  ;  for 
many  Perfons  are  too  impatient  to  wait  a  Year  for  the 
Growth  of  Seeds,  fo  that  if  they  do  not  come  up  the 
firft  Year,  they  dig  up  the  Ground,  and  thereby  deftroy 
the  Seeds. 

When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  mud  be  kept  clean 
from  Weeds  during  the  Summer  ;  and  if  they  make 
good  Progrefs  in  the  Seed  Bed,  they  will  be  fit  to  trans¬ 
plant  by  the  Autumn,  therefore  there  fhould  be  fome 
Ground  prepared  to  receive  them  ;  and  as  foon  as  their 
Leaves  begin  to  fall,  they  may  be  transplanted.  In  tak¬ 
ing  them  up,  there  fhould  be  Care  taken  not  to  break  or 
tear  off  their  Roots ;  -to  prevent  which,  they  fhould  be 
taken  up  with  a  Spade,  and  not  drawn  up,  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  prafilifed  ;  for  as  many  of  the  Plants  which  rife 
firft  from  Seeds,  will  out-ftrip  the  others  in  their  Growth, 
fo  it  is  frequently  practifed,  to  draw  up  the  largeft 
Plants,  and  leave  the  fmaller  to  grow  a  Year  longer 
before  they  are  tranfplanted  ;  and  to  avoid  hurting 
thofe  which  are  left,  the  others  are  drawn  out  by  Hand, 
and  thereby  many  of  their  Roots  are  tornjoff  or  broken  ; 
therefore  it  is  much  the  better  Way  to  take  all  up, 
little  or  big  together,  and  tranfplant  them  out,  placing 
the  large  ones  together  in  Rows,  and  the  fmaller  by 
themfelves.  The  Rows  fhould  he  three  Fe^t  afunder, 
and  the  Plants  a  Foot  and  a  Half  Diftancein  the  Rows; 
in  this  Nurfery  they  may  remain  two  Years,  by  which 
Time  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  plant  where  they 
are  to  remain  ;  for  the  younger  they  are  planted  out, 
the  larger  they  will  grow;  fo  that  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  grow  large,  they  fhould  he  planted  very 
young ;  and  the  Ground  where  the  Plants  are  raifed, 
lhould  not  be  better  than  that  where  they  are  defigned 
to  grow  ;  for  when  any  Plants  are  raifed  in  good  Land, 
and  afterward  transplanted  intoworfe,  they  very  rarely 
thrive  ;  fo  that  it  is  much  the  beft  Method  to  make  the 
Nurfery  upon  a  Part  of  the  fame  Land,  where  the 
Trees  are  defigned  to  be  planted,  and  then  a  fufficient 
Number  of  the  Trees  may  be  left  {landing  upon  the 
Ground,  and  thefe  will  out-ftrip  thofe  which  are  removed, 
and  will  grow  to  a  larger  Size. 

Where  People  live  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Afh 
Trees, they  may  fupply  themfelves  with  Plenty  of  felf-fown 
Plants,  provided  Cattle  are  not  fuffered  to  graze  on  the 
Land,  for  they  will  eat  off  the  young  Plants,  and  not 
luffer  them  to  grow  ;  but  where  the  Seeds  fall  in  Hedges, 
where  they  are  protefiled  by  Bufhes,  the  Plants  will 
come  up  and  thrive  ;  and  in  thefe  Hedges  the  Trees 
frequently  are  permitted  to  grow  till  they  have  deftroyed 
the  Hedge,  for  there  is  fcarce  any  Tree  fo  hurtful  to  all 
Kinds  of  Vegetables  as  the  Afh,  which  robs. every  Plant 
of  its  Nourifhment  within  the  Reach  of  its  Roots, 
therefore  fhould  never  be  fuffered  to  grow  in  Hedge 
Rows  ;  for  they  not  only  kill  the  Hedge,  but  impoverifh 
Corn,  or  whatever  isfown  near  them.  Nor  fhould  any 
Afh  Trees  be  permitted  to  grow  near  Pafture  Grounds, 
for  if  any  of  the  Cows  eat  of  the  Leaves  or  Shoots  of 
the  Afh,  all  the  Butter  which  is  made  of  their  Milk  will 
be  rank  and  of  no  Value  ;  which  is  always  the  Quality 


of  the  Butter  made  about  Guildford,  Gcdalmin,  and 
fome  other  Parts  of  Surry,  where  there  are  Afh  'Frees 
growing  about  all  their  Paftures,  fo  that  it  is  very 
rare  to  meet  with  any  Butter  in  thofe  Places  which  is  fit 
to  eat  ;  but  in  all  the  good  Dairy  Countries,  they  never 
fuffer  an  Afh  'Free  to  grow. 

If  a  Wood  of  thefe  Trees  is  rightly  managed,  it  will 
turn  greatly  to  the  Advantage  of  its  Owner  ;  lor  by 
the  Under- wood,  which  will  be  fit  to  cut  every  feven  or 
eight  Years,  there  will  be  a  continual  Income  more 
than  fufficient  to  pay  the  Rent  of  the  Ground,  and  all 
other  Charges ;  and  ftill  there  will  be  a  Stock  preferved 
for  Timber,  which  in  a  few  Years,  will  be  worth 
forty  or  fifty  Shillings  per  Tree. 

This  Timber  is  of  excellent  Ufe  to  the  Wheelwright 
and  Cartwright  for  Ploughs,  Axle-trees,  Wheel-rings, 
Harrows,  Bulls,  Oars,  Blocks  for  Pullies,  and  many 
other  Purpofes. 

The  beft  Seafon  for  felling  thefe  Trees  is  from  No¬ 
vember  to  February  ;  for  if  it  be  done  either  too  early 
in  Autumn,  or  too  late  in  the  Spring,  the  Timber  will 
be  fubjedf  to  be  infefted  with  Worms,  and  other  Infedts  ; 
but  for  Lopping  of  Pollards,  the  Spring  is  preferable 
for  all  foft  Woods. 

FRITILLARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  372.  Tourn.  Inji. 
R.  H.  37 6.  Tab.  201.  Corona  Imperialis.  Tourn.  InJJ. 
R.  H.  372.  Tab.  197,  198.  Fritillary,  or  Chequered 
Tulip  and  Crown  Imperial. 

The  Charaflers  are, 

The  Flower  hath  no  Empalement  ;  it  hath  fix  oblong 
Petals,  and  is  Bell-foaped,  fpreading  at  the  Bafe  ;  in  the 
Hollow,  at  the  Bafe  of  each  Petal,  is  fiiuated  a  Ne ba¬ 
rium  ;  the  Flower  hath  fix  Stamina  fanding  near  the 
Style,  which  are  terminated  by  oblong  four  cornered  Sum¬ 
mits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  an  oblong  three  cornered 
Germen ,  fupporting  a  fingle  Style  longer  than  the  Stamina , 
and  crowned  by  a  fpreading  obtufe  Stigma.  7 he  Germen 
becomes  an  oblong  Capfule  with  3  Lobes,  having  3  Cells, 
filed  with  fat  Seeds  ranged  in  a  double  Order. 

The  Capfule  of  Fritillaria  is  oblong  and  fmooth,  but 
that  of  Corona  Imperialis  hath  acute  Borders,  or  mem¬ 
branaceous  Wings. 

Thefe  two  Genera  of  Fritillary  and  Crown  Imperial, 
have  been  always  feparated,  till  Dr.  Linnaus  joined 
them  together  ;  indeed,  by  their  Flowers  they  may  be 
properly  enough  placed  in  the  fame  Genus ;  but,  if 
their  Fruit  may  be  allowed  as  a  chara&eriftick  Note, 
they  fhould  be  feparate  ;  however,  as  this  new  Syftem  is 
generally  received,  fo  I  fhall,  in  Compliance  with  the 
prefent  Tafte,  ’join  them  together. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Fritillaria  foil  is  linearibus  alternis , floribus  ter - 
minalibus.  Fritillary  with  narrow  Leaves  placed  alter¬ 
nate,  and  Flowers  terminating  the  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Fritillaria  pracox,  purpurea,  variegata.  C.  B.  P.  64. 
Early,  purple,  variegated,  chequered  Tulip. 

2.  Fritillaria  foliis  inf  mis  oppoftis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
81.  Fritillary  whofe  lower  Leaves  are  oppofite.  This 
is  the  Fritillaria  Aquitanica ,  fore  luteo  obfcuro.  Swert. 
Floil.  Aquitain  chequered  Tulip,  with  an  obfcure  yellow 
Flower. 

3.  Fritillaria  foribus  afcendentibus.  Fritillary 
with  Flowers  growing  above  each  other.  This  is  the 
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Fritillaria  nigra.  Lob.  Adver.  2.  496/  Black  chequered 
Tulip. 

4.  FrItillakia  foliis  lanceolatis,  caule  unifloro  maxi¬ 
ma.  Fritillary  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  one  large 
Flower  on  each  -Stalk.  This  is  the  Fritillaria  luted 
maxima  Italica.  Park.  Parad.  43.  Larged  yellow  Ita¬ 
lian  Fritillary. 

5.  Fritillaria  fioribus  umbellatis.  Fritillary  with 
Flowers  growing  in  Umbels.  This  is  the  Fritillaria  um- 
bellifera.  C.  B.  P.  64.  Umbellated  chequered  Tulip. 

6.  Fritillaria  racerno  nudiufculo ,  foliis  obliquis. 
Hort.  Upfal.  82.  Fritillary  with  a  naked  Spike  of 
Flowers  and  oblique  Leaves.  This  is  the  Lilium  Perftcuvi. 
Dod.  Pempt.  220.  The  Perftan  Lily. 

7.  Fritillaria  fioribus  racemofts.  Fritillary  with 
Flowers  grov/ing  in  Bunches.  This  is  the  Fritillaria 
ratnofa ,  feu  lilium  Perftcum  minus.  Mor.  Hort.  Reg.  Blef. 
Brandling  Fritillary,  or  fmaller  Perftan  Lily. 

8.  Fritillaria  racemo  comofo  inf  erne  nudo, foliis  in- 
tegerrimis.  Lin.  Hort.  Upfal.  82.  Fritillary  with  a  tufted 
Bunch  of  Leaves  over  the  Flowers,  which  is  naked  be¬ 
low,  and  entire  Leaves.  This  is  the  Corona  Imperialis. 
Dod.  Pempt.  202.  Crown  Imperial. 

9.  Fritillaria  racemo  comofo  infer n e  nudo ,  foliis 
crenatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  303.  Fritillary  with  a  tufted 
Bunch  of  Leaves  over  the  Flowers,  which  is  naked  be¬ 
low,  and  crenated  Leaves.  This  is  the  Corona  regalis 
lilii  folio  crenato.  Hort.  Elth.  no.  Royal  Crown  with  a 
crenated  Lily  Leaf. 

The  ill  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  and  other 
warm  Parts  of  Europe  ,  and  from  the  Seeds  of  this  there 
have  been  great  Varieties  raifed  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Florifis,  which  differ  in  the  Size  and  Colour  of  their 
Flowers  ;  as  there  are  frequently  new  Varieties  pro¬ 
duced,  it  would  be  to  little  Purpofe  to  enumerate 
thofe  at  prefent  in  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  Gardens, 
which  amount  to  a  great  Number  in  the  Catalogues 
of  the  Dutch  Florifls,  who  are  very  fond  of  any  little 
Diftin&ion,  either  in  the  Colour  or  Shape  to  enlarge 
their  Lids. 

The  Sorts  here  enumerated,  I  think  may  be  allowed 
as  didintt  Species,  notwithdanding  Dr.  Linnceus  has 
reduced  them  to  three  ;  for  I  have  raifed  many  of  all  the 
Sorts  from  Seed,  which  have  condantly  produced  the 
fame  as  the  Seeds  were  taken  from,  and  have  only  dif¬ 
fered  in  the  Colour  or  Size  of  the  Flowers;  for  the 
Sort  with  broad  Leaves  produced  the  fame  Sort  again, 
and  the  umbellated  and  fpiked  Sorts  produced  the  fame, 
though  there  are  feveral  Varieties  in  the  Colours  of  their 
Flowers. 

The  id  hath  a  round  compreffed  Root,  in  Shape  like 
that  of  Corn  Flag,  but  is  of  a  yellowifh  white  Colour ; 
the  Stalk  rifes  about  fifteen  Inches  high,  having  three 
or  four  narrow  long  Leaves  placed  alternately,  and  the 
Top  is  divided  into  two  {lender  Foot  Stalks  which  turn 
downward,  each  fudaining  one  Bell-fhaped  inverted 
Flower,  compofed  of  fix  Petals  which  are  chequered 
with  purple  and  white  like  a  Chefs  Board  ;  and  in  the 
Center  is  fituated  a  Germen  fupporting  one  Style, 
crowned  by  a  trifid  Stigma  ;  the  fix  Stamina  dand  about 
the  Style,  but  are  fhorter.  At  the  Bottom  of  each  Pe¬ 
tal  there  is  a  Cavity,  in  which  is  fituated  a  Nefitarium, 
filled  with  a  fweet  Liquor ;  after  the  Flower  is  fallen. 
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the  Germen  fwells  to  a  pretty  large  three  cornered  blunt 
Capfule,  and  then  the  Foot  Stalk  is  turned  and  dands 
eretd ;  when  the  Seeds  are  ripe,  the  Capfule  opens  in 
three  Parts  and  lets  out  the  fiat  Seeds,  which  were 
ranged  in  a  double  Order..  The  Flowers  of  this  appear 
the  latter  End  of  March  or  Beginning  of  April,  and  the 
Seeds  are  ripe  in  July.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with 
a  double  Flower. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  France ;  the  Leaves 
of  this  are  broader,  and  of  a  deeper  green  than  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  placed  oppofite,  but  thofe 
above  are  alternate;  the  Stalk  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high,  and  is  terminated  by  two  Flowers  of  an  obfcure 
yellow  Colour,  which  fpread  more  at  the  Brim  than 
thofe  of  the  firfi  Sort,  but  are  turned  downward  in  the 
fame  Manner.  This  flowers  three  Weeks  after  the  firfi. 
There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  greenifh  Flowers,  which 
grows  naturally  in  fome  Parts  of  England. 

The  3d  Sort  feldom  rifes  more  than  a  Foot  high, 
the  Leaves  are  narrow  like  thofe  of  the  firfi  Sort,  but 
are  fhorter  ;  each  Stalk  is  terminated  by  3  or  4  Flowers, 
which  rife  above  each  other ;  they  are  of  a  very  dark 
purple,  chequered  with  yellowifh  Spots.  This  flowers 
in  April,  about  the  fame  Time  with  the  fecond. 

The  4th  Sort  rifes  about  a  Foot  high,  the  Stalk  is 
garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  four  Inches  long 
and  one  broad,  of  a  Grafs  green  Colour ;  thefe  are  fome- 
times  placed  oppofite,  but  are  generally  alternate  ;  the 
Stalk  is  terminated  by  one  large  Bell-fhaped  Flower  of  a 
yellowifh  Colour,  chequered  with  light  purple.  This 
Sort  flowers  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  firfi.  There 
are  two  or  three  Varieties  of  this,  which  differ  in  the 
Size  and  Colour  of  their  Flowers  and  the  Breadth  of 
their  Leaves,  but  retain  their  fpecific  Difference,  fo  as 
to  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  Sorts. 

The  5  th  Sort  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high;  the  Stalk 
is  garnifhed  with  fhorter  and  broader  Leaves  than  the 
firfi  Sort,  which  are  of  a  grayiih  Colour  ;  the  Flowers 
are  produced  round  the  Stalks  like  thofe  of  the  Crown 
Imperial  ;  they  are  of  a  dark  purple  Colour,  chequered 
with  a  yellowifh  green.  This  flowers  about  the  fame 
Time  with  the  fecond  Sort. 

The  6th  Sort  is  commonly  called  the  Perftan  Lily, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  grow  naturally  in  Perfa,  but  has  been 
long  cultivated  in  the  Englifio  Gardens  -r  the  Root  of 
this  Sort  is  round  and  large,  the  Stalk  rifes  three  Feet 
high  ;  the  lower  Part  of  it  is  clofely  garnifhed  with 
Leaves  three  Inches  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad,  of  a 
grey  Colour,  ftanding  on  every  Side  of  the  Stalks,  but 
are  twifled  obliquely  ;  the  Flowers  grow  in  a  loofe  Spike 
at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  forming  a  Pyramid  ;  they  are 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Species,  but  are  much 
fhorter,  fpread  wider  at  their  Brims,  and  are  not  bent 
downward  like  thofe.  They  are  of  a  dark  purple  Co¬ 
lour,  and  appear  in  May,  but  are  feldorn  fueceeded  by 
Seeds  in  England ,  fo  are  only  propagated  by  Offsets. 

The  7th  Sort  hath  a  much  fhorter  Stalk  than  the  lafi, 
but  is  garnifhed  with  Leaves  like  thofe,  only  they  are 
fmaller;  the  Stalks  branch  out  at  the  Top  into  feveral 
fmall  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuflaining  one  dark  coloured 
Flower.  This  is  commonly  called  the  fmall  Perftan 
Lily,  from  its  Refemblance  to  the  former  Sort. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  either  by  Seeds,  or  Off- 
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fets  from  the  old  Roots ;  by  the  firfl  of  which  Methods 
r.ew  Varieties  will  be  obtained,  as  alfo  a  larger  Stock  of 
Roots  in  three  Yeans,  than  can  be  obtained  in  twenty  or 
thirty  Years  in  the  latter  Method  :  I  (hall  therefore  fir  ft 
treat  of  their  Propagation  by.  Seeds. 

Having  provided  yourfelf  with  fome  good  Seeds,  faved 
f:om  the  iaireft  Flowers,  you  mu  ft  procure  fome  fhaliow 
Pans  or  Boxes,  which  muft  have  fome  Holes  in  their 
Bottoms  to  let  out  the  Moifture  ;  thefe  you  fhould  fill 
with  light  frefh  Earth,  laying  a  few  Potiheards  over  the 
Holes,  to  prevent  the  Earth  from  flopping  them  ;  then, 
having  laid  the  Earth  very  level  in  the  Boxes,  &c.  you 
mull  fow  the  Seeds  thereon  pretty  thick,  covering  it 
with  fine  fifted  Earth  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  thick.  The 
Time  for  fowing  the  Seed  is  about  the  Beginning  of 
Jlugujl,  for  if  it  be  kept  much  ’longer  out  of  the  Ground 
it  will  not  grow  ;  then  place  the  Boxes  or  Pans  where 
they  may  have  the  Morning  Sun  until  eleven  o’Clock, 
obferving,  if  the  Seafon  proves  dry,  to  water  them 
gently,  as  alfo  to  pull  up  all  Weeds  as  as  foon  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  ;  for  if  they  are  fuffered  to  remain  until  they  have 
taken  deep  Root  into  the  Earth,  they  would  draw  the 
Seeds  out  of  the  Ground  whenever  they  are  pulled  up. 
Toward  the  latter  End  of  September  yon  fhould  remove 
the  Boxes,  fife,  into  a  warmer  Situation,  placing  them 
elefe  to  a  Hedge  or  Wall  eXpofed  to  the  South  ;  if  they 
are  fown  in  Pols,  thefe  fhould  be  plunged  into  the 
Ground,  but  they  are  bell  in  Tubs;  thefe  fhould  be  co¬ 
vered  in  fevere  Frofl.  In  this  Situation  they  may  re¬ 
main  until  the  Middle  of  March ,  by  which  Time  the 
Plants  will  be  come  up  an  Inch  high  ;  you  muft  there¬ 
fore  remove  the  Boxes  as  the  Weather  increafes  hot, 
into  a  more  fhady  Situation  ;  for  while  the  Plants  are 
young,  they  are  liable  to  fuffer  by  being  too  much  ex- 
pofed  to  the  Sun  :  And  in  this  fhady  Situation  they  may 
remain  during  the  Pleat  of  the  Summer,  obferving  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  and  to  refrefh  them  now 
and  then  with  a  little  Moifture  ;  but  be  careful  not  to 
give  them  much  Water  after  their  Leaves  are  decayed, 
which  would  rot  their  Roots.  About  the  Beginning  of 
Auguj],  if  the  Roots  are  very  thick  in  the  Boxes,  you 
fhould  prepare  a  Bed  of  good  light  frefh  Earth,  which 
muft  be  levelled  very  even,  upon  which  you  fhould 
fpread  the  Earth  in  the  Boxes  in  which  the  fmall  Roots 
are  contained,  equally  covering  it  about  one  Fourth  of 
an  Inch  thick  with  the  fame  frefh  Earth :  This  Bed 
fhould  befituafed  in  a  warm  Pofition,  but  not  too  clofe 
to  Fledges,  Walls,  or  Pales,  which  would  caufe  their 
Leaves  to  be  long  and  llender,  and  make  the  Roots 
weaker  than  if  placed  in  a  more  open  Expofure. 

In  this  Bed  they  may  remain  until  they  flower,  which 
is  generally  the  third  Year  from  fowing  ;  at  which  Time 
you  fhould  put  down  a  Mark  to  the  Roots  of  all  fuch  as 
produce  fair  Flowers,  that  at  the  T  ime  of  taking  them 
out  of  the  Ground  (which  ought  to  be  foon  after  their 
green  Leaves  are  decayed),  they  may  be  fele&ed  into  a 
Bed  amengft  your  old  Roots  of  this  Flower,  which,  for 
their  Beauty,  are  preferved  in  the  beft  Gardens ;  but  the 
other  lefs  valuable  Flowers  may  be  planted  in  the  Borders 
of  the  Parterre  Garden  for  their  Variety,  where,  being 
intermixed  with  other  Flowers  of  different  Seafons,  they 
will  make  a  good  Appearance. 

The  fine  Sorts  of  this  Flower,  fEould  remain  undif_ 


turbed  three  Years,  by  which  Time  they  will  have  pro¬ 
duced  many  Offsets,  and  fhould  be  taken  up  when  their 
Leaves  are  decayed,  and  planted  into  a  frefh  Bed,  taking 
fuch  of  their  Offsets  as  are  large  enough  to  produce 
Flowers  to  -plant  in  the  Flower  Garden  ;  but  the  fmaller 
Roots  may  be  planted  into  a  Nurfery  Bed,  until  they 
have  obtained  Strength  enough  to  flower  ;  but  you  muft 
never  fuffer  thefe  Roots  to  lie  out  of  the  Ground  when 
you  remove  them,  but  plant  them  again  immediately, 
otherwife  they  will  perifh. 

During  thefe  three  Years  which  I  have  advifed  the 
Roots  to  remain  in  the  Beds,  the  Surface  of  the  Earth 
fhould  be  flirred  every  Autumn  with  a  Trowel,  obferv¬ 
ing  not  to  go  fo  deep  as  to  bruife  the  Root,  and  at  the 
fame  Time  lay  a  thin  Cover  of  very  rotten  Dung  or 
Tanners  Bark  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Beds;  which  be¬ 
ing  wafhed  into  the  Ground,  will  caufe  the  Flowers  to 
be  larger,  as  alfo  the  Roots  to  make  a  greater  Increafe  ; 
You  muft  alfoobferve  to  keep  themconflantly  clear  from 
Weeds,  and  thofe  Roots  which  you  would  preferve  with 
Care,  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  feed. 

When  a  Stock  of  good  Flowers  are  obtained,  they 
may  be  preferved  and  increafed  as  other  bulbous  rooted 
Flowers,  which  is  by  Offsets  fentout  from  their  Roots, 
which  fhould  be  taken  off  every  other  Year  from  the- 
fineft  Sorts  ;  but  the  ordinary  Flowers  may  remain  three 
Years  undifturbed,  in  which  Time  they  will  have  mul¬ 
tiplied  fo  much,  as  that  each  Root  will  have  formed  a 
Clufter,  fo  that  if  they  are  left  longer  together,  the 
Roots  will  be  fmall,  and  the  Flowers  very  weak,  there¬ 
fore  if  thefe  are  taken  up  every  other  Year,  the  Roots 
will  be  the  ftronger.  Thefe  Roots  may  be  treated  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  Tulips,  and  other  bulbous  rooted 
Flowers,  with  this  Difference  only,  that  the  Roots  will 
not  bear  to  be  kept  out  of  the  Ground  fo  long  ;  there¬ 
fore  if  there  fhould  be  a  Neceflity  for  keeping  them  out 
of  the  Ground  any  Time,  it  will  beft  to  put  the  Roots 
into  Sand  to  prevent  their  fhrinking. 

As  thefe  Flowers  come  out  early  in  the  Spring,  they 
make  a  pretty  Appearance  in  the  Borders  of  the  Pleafure 
Garden,  where  they  are  planted  in  fmall  Clumps ;  for 
when  they  Hand  Angle  in  the  Borders,  they  make  but  a 
poor  Figure. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  the  Crown  Imperial,  which  is  now 
very  common  in  the  Englijh  Gardens.  This  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Perfia,  from  whence  it  was  firft  brought  to- 
Conjlantinople ,  and  about  the  Year  1570,  was  introduced 
to  thefe  Parts  of  Europe  ;  of  this  there  are  a  great  Va¬ 
riety  of  Sorts  now  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  Florifts, 
but  as  they  have  been  produced  accidentally  from  Seeds* 
they  are  but  one  Species  ;  however,  for  the  Satisfaction 
of  the  Curious,  I  fhall  here  mention  all  the  Varieties- 
which  have  come  to  my  Knowledge. 

1.  The  common  Crown  Imperial;  this  is  of  a  dirty 
red  Colour. 

2.  The  yellow  Crown  Imperial ;  this  is  of  a  bright 
yellow. 

3.  The  bright  red  Crown  Imperial ;  called  Fufai. 

4.  The  pale  yellow  Crown  Imperial. 

5.  The  yellow  ftriped  Crown  Imperial. 

6.  The  large  flowering  Crown  Imperial. 

7.  The  broad  leaved  late  red  Crown  Imperial. 

b.  The  double  and  triple  crowned  Imperial  Crown. 

9,  The 
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9.  The  double  red  Crown  Imperial. 

10.  The  double  yellow  Crown  Imperial. 

11.  The  Silver  flripe  dleaved  Crown  Imperial. 

12.  The  yellow  ftriped  leaved  Crown  Imperial. 

There  are  fome  few  other  Varieties  which  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Catalogues  of  the  Dutch  Florifls,  but  their 
Diftinctions  are  fo  minute,  that  they  are  not  diftinguifh- 
able,  lo  I  fhall  pafs  them  over,  as  thofe  here  inferted  are 
all  that  I  have  feen  growing  either  in  England  or 
Holland ,  which  deferved  any  Diftin&ion. 

The  Crown  Imperial  hath  a  large  round  fcaly  Root 
of  a  yellow  Colour,  and  a  flrong  Odour  of  a  Fox  ;  the 
Stalk  riles  to  the  Height  of  four  Feet  or  upward,  it  is 
flrong,  fucculent,  and  garnifhed  two  Thirds  of  the 
Length  on  every  Side,  with  long  narrow  Leaves  ending  in 
Points,  which  are  fmooth  and  entire  ;  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Stalk  is  naked,  a  Toot  in  Length;  then  the  Flowers 
come  out  all  round  the  Stalk  upon  Ihort  Foot  Stalks 
which  turn  downward,  each  fuflaining  one  large  fpread- 
ing  Bell-fhaped  Flower,  compofed  of  fix  Spear-fhaped 
Petals;  at  the  Bafe  of  each  Petal  is  a  pretty  large  Ca¬ 
vity,  in  which  is  fituated  a  large  white  Nedtarium,  filled 
with  a  mellous  Liquor.  In  the  Center  of  the  Flower 
is  fixed  a  three  cornered  oblong  Germen,  upon  which 
refis  the  fingle  Style,  which  is  the  Length  of  the  Petals, 
and  is  crowned  by  a  fpreading  obtufe  Stigma  ;  round  the 
Style  there  are  fix  Awl-fhaped  Stamina  which  are  fhorter 
than  the  Style,  and  are  terminated  by  oblong  four  cor¬ 
nered  Summits.  Thefe  Flowers  hang  downward,  and 
above  them  arifes  a  fpreading  Tuft  of  green  Leaves 
which  are  eredt,  and  from  between  thefe  come  out  the 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers ;  when  the  Flowers  decay,  the 
Germen  fwells  to  a  large  hexagonical  Capfule,  fhaped 
like  a  Water  Mill,  having  fix  Cells  filled  with  flat  Seeds. 
This  Plant  flowers  the  Beginning  of  April,  and  the  Seeds 
are  ripe  in  July. 

The  Sort  with  yellow  Flowers,  that  with  large 
Flowers,  and  thofe  with  double  Flowers,  are  the  moft 
valuable  ;  but  that  which  hath  two  or  three  Whorls  of 
Flowers  above  each  other,  makes  the  finefl  Appea¬ 
rance  ;  though  this  feldom  produces  its  Flowers  after 
this  Manner  the  firft  Year  after  removing,  but  the  fe- 
cond  and  third  Year  after  planting,  the  Stalks  will  be 
taller,  and  frequently  have  three  Tier  of  Flowers  one 
above  the  other,  which  is  called  the  triple  Crown.  The 
Stalks  of  this  Sort  frequently  run  flat  and  broad,  when 
they  produce  a  greater  Number  of  Flowers  than  ufual ; 
but  this  is  only  a  Luxuriancy  of  Nature  not  confiant, 
though  many  of  the  Writers  have  mentioned  it  as  a  par¬ 
ticular  Variety. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  earlieft  tall  Flowers  of  the 
Spring,  fo  it  makes  a  fine  Appearance  in  the  Middle  of 
large  Borders,  at  a  Seafon  when  fuch  Flowers  are  much 
wanted  to  decorate  the  Pleafure  Garden  ;  but  the  rank 
Fox-like  Odour  which  they  emit,  is  too  flrong  for  moft: 
People,  fo  hath  rendered  them  lefs  valuable  ;  for  there 
is  fomething  very  pleafing  in  the  Sight  of  them  at  a 
Diftance,  fo  that  were  it  not  for  the  oflfenfive  Smell  of 
Leaves  and  Flowers,  it  would  be  more  frequently  feen  in 
all  Gardens  for  Pleafu-re. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  or  Offsets  from 
the  Root  ;  the  firft  is  too  tedious  for  moft  of  the  Englifv 
Florifls,  becaufe  the  Plants  fo  raifed,  are  fix  or  feven 
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Years  before  they  flower  ;  but  the  Dutch  and  Flemish' 
Gardeners,  who  have  more  Patience,  frequently  raife 
them  from  Seeds,  fo  get  fome  new  Varieties,  which  re¬ 
wards  their  Labour.  'The  Method  of  propagating  thefe 
Flowers  from  Seeds,  being  nearly  the  fame  as  for  the 
Tulip,  the  Reader  is  defired  to  turn  to  that  Article, 
where  there  are  full  Diredtions  for  it. 

T  he  common  Method  of  propagating  them  here,  is 
by  Offsets  from  the  old  Roots,  which  will  flower  ftrong 
the  fecond  Year  after  they  are  taken  off,  but  in  order  to 
have  Plenty  of  thefe,  the  Roots  ftiould  not  be  tranfi- 
planted  oftener  than  every  third  Year,  by  which  Time 
each  Root  will  have  put  out  feveral  Offsets,  fome  of 
which  will  be  large  enough  to  flower  the  following  Year, 
fo  may  be  planted  tn  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden 
to  remain,  and  the  fmaller  Rootsunay  be  planted  in  a 
Nurfery  Bed  to  grow  a  Year  or  two  according  to  their 
Size,  therefore  they  fhould  be  forted,  and  the  fmalleft 
Roots  planted  in  a  Bed  together,  to  remain  there  two 
Years,  and  the  larger  by  themfelves  to  Hand  one  Year, 
by  which  Time  they  will  have  acquired  Strength 
enough  to  flower,  and  may  then  be  removed  into  the 
Pleafure  Garden. 

The  Time  for  taking  up  thefe  Roots,  is  in  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  July,  when  their  Stalks  are  decayed  ;  they 
may  be  kept  out  of  the  Ground  two  Months,  but  they 
fhould  be  laid  fingle  in  a  dry  fhady  Room,  but  not  in 
Heaps,  or  in  a  moift  Place,  which  will  caufe  them  to 
grow  mouldy  and  rot.  The  Offsets  fhould  be  firft 
planted,  tor  as  thefe  are  fmall,  they  will  be  apt  to  fhrink, 
if  they  are  kept  long  out  of  the  Ground. 

As  the  Roots  are  large,  they  muft  not  be  planted  too 
near  other  Flowers,  and  when  planted  in  Beds  by  them¬ 
felves,  they  fhould  not  be  nearer  than  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
in  the  Rows,  and  two  Feet  Row  from  Row  ;  they  fhould 
be  planted  fix  Inches  deep  at  leaft,  efpecially  the  ftrong 
Roots ;  they  delight  in  a  light  Soil,  not  too  wet,  nor 
very  full  of  Dung ;  if  any  Dung  is  laid  near  them,  it 
fhould  be  buried  two  or  three  Inches  below  the  Roots. 
FRITILLARI A  CR ASSA.  See  Afclcpias. 

FROST  may  be  defined  to  be  an  excelfive  cold  State 
of  the  Weather,  whereby  the  Motion  and  Fluidity  of 
the  Liquors  are  fufpended  ;  or,  it  is  that  State  of  the 
Air,  &c.  whereby  Fluids  are  converted  into  Ice. 

By  Froft  Metals  contra£l,  or  are  fhortened.  Monf. 
Auzout  found  by  Experiment,  that  an  Iron  Tube  twelve 
Feet  long,  upon  being  expofed  to  the  Air  in  a  frofty 
Night,  loft  two  Lines  of  its  Length  ;  but  this  may  be 
fuppofed  to  be  wholly  the  Effedt  of  Cold. 

On  the  contrary,  Froft  does  not  contract  Fluids,  but,, 
fwells  or  dilates  them  near  one  Tenth  of  their  Bulk. 

Mr.  Boyle  gives  us  feveral  Experiments  of  Veffels 
made  of  Metals  exceeding  thick  and  ftrong,  which  being 
filled  with  Water,  clofe  flopped,  and  expofed  to  the  Cold, 
the  Water  being  expanded  by  freezing,  and  not  finding 
either  R.oom  or  Vent,  burft  the  Veffels. 

A  ftrong  Barrel  of  a  Gun,  with  Water  in  it,  being 
flopped  clofe,  and  frozen,  v/as  rent  the  whole  Length  ; 
and  a  fmall  brafs  Veffel,  five  Inches  deep,  and  two  in 
Diameter,  filled  with  Water,  &c.  and  frozen,  lifted  up 
its  Lid,  which  was  prefied  with  a  Weight  of  fifty-fix 
Pounds. 

There  are  alfo  related  many  remarable  Effects  of  Froft 
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cn  Vegetables.  Morery,  Hi  ft.  de  France ,  fays,  That 
Trees  are  frequently  fcorched  and  burnt  up  with  Froft, 
as  with  the  moft  exceffive  Heat,  and  that  even  in  fo 
warm  a  Climate  as  -Provence. 

Mr.  Bcbart  relates,  That  in  the  great  Froft,  Anno 
1683,  Oaks,  Afhes,  Walnut  Trees,  &c.  were  miierably 
fplit  and  cleft,  fo  as- they  might  be  feen  through,  and 
this  too  with  terrible  Noifeslike  the  Explofion  of  Fire 
Arms ;  that  the  Clefts  were  not  only  in  the  Bodies,  but 
continued  to  the  larger  Boughs,  Roots,  &c.  PbiloJ. 
Franfafl.  N°.  i  65. 

Dr.  Derkam  fays,  That  the  Frofl:  in  1708,  was  re¬ 
markable  through  the  greatefl:  Part  of  Europe  ;  and  the 
greatefl  in  Degree,  if  not  the.  moft  univerfal,  in  the  Me¬ 
mory  of  Man  ;  that  it  extended  throughout  England, 
France,  Germany,  Denmark,  Italy,  but  was  fcarce  felt 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  All  the  Orange  Trees  and  Olives 
in  Italy,  Provence,  Arc.  and  all  the  Walnut  Trees 
throughout  France,  with  an  Infinity  of  other  Trees, 
perifhed  by  the  Frofl-. 

Monf.  Gouteron  fays.  They  had  a  Gangrene  on  them, 
■which  he  takes  to  be  the  Effefit  of  a  corrofive  Salt, 
which  corrupted  and  deflroyed  their  Texture.  He  adds, 
That  there  is  fo  much  Refemblance  between  the  Gan¬ 
grene  befalling  Plants  through  Froft,  and  that  which 
the  Parts  of  Animals  are  liable  to,  that  they  muft  have 
fome  analogous  Caufe.  Corrofive  Humours  burn  the 
Parts  of  Animals,  and  the  aereal  Nitre,  conddnfed,  has 
the  fame  Effects  on  the  Parts  of  Plants.  Memoires  de  F 
Academic  Roy  ale  de  Sciences,  An.  1709. 

Dr.  Derham  fays.  That  the  greatefl  Sufferers  in  the 
Animal  Kingdom  were  Birds  and  Infedts,  but  Vegetables 
were  much  the  greatefl  Sufferers  ;  that  few  of  the  ten¬ 
der  Sorts  of  Vegetables  efcaped  the  Severity  of  the 
Froft;  Bays,  Laurel,  Rofemary,  Cyprefs,  Alaternufes, 
Phillyreas,  Arbutufes,  Lauruftinufes,  and  even  Furz, 
with  moft  of  the  frutefcent  Herbs,  as  Lavenders,  Abro- 
tanums,  Rue,  Thyme,  iAc.  were  generally  deflroyed. 
Fie  adds,  that  thg  Sap  of  the  finer  Wall  Fruit  was  fo 
congealed  and  deflroyed,  that  it  ftagnated  in  the  Limbs 
and  Branches,  and  produced  Diiorders  like  the  Chil¬ 
blains  in  human  Bodies,  which  would  turn  to  Mortifi¬ 
cations  in  many  Parts  of  the  Trees-;  that  the  very  Buds 
of  the  finer  1  rees,  both  in  the  Leaf  Buds,  and  Bloffom 
Buds,  were  quite  killed,  and  dried  into  a  farinaceous 
Matter. 

Dr.  Derham  relates  it  as  a  common  Obfervation,  That 
Vegetables  fuffered  more  from  the  Sun  than  from  the 
Froft,  in  that  the  Sun  fhine  melting  the  Snow,  and 
opening  the  Ground,  left  it  more  expofed  to  the  Rigour 
of  the  enfuing  Night.  It  was  likewife  obferved,  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  That  the  Calamities 
which  befel  Trees,  arofe  not  purely  from  their  being 
frozen,  but  principally  from  the  Winds  fhaking  and 
rocking  them  when  they  were  frozen,  which  rent  and 
parted  their  Fibres.  Philof.  Pranfadl.  N°.  324. 

In  the  Year  1728-9,  there  was  a  remarkable  Frofl, 
which  continued  for  fome  Months,  and  deflroyed  a  great 
Number  of  Trees  and  Plants  in  feveral  Parts  of  Europe, 
a  brief  Account  of  which  may  not  be  improper  to  be 
here  inferted. 

The  Autumn  began  with  cold  North  and  Eaft  Winds, 
and  early  in  November  the  Nights  were  generally  frofty. 


though  the  Froft  did  not  enter  the  Ground  deeper  than 
the  Sun  thawed  the  following  Day  ;  but  toward  the 
End  of  November  the  Winds  blew  extremely  cold  from 
the  North,  which  was  fucceeded  by  a  great  Snow,  which 
fell  in  fuch  Quantities  in  one  Night,  as  to  break  off  large 
Arms, as  alfothe  Tops  of  many  ever-greenTrees,on  which 
it  lodged.  After  the  Snow  had  fallen,  it  began  to  freeze 
again,  the  Wind-  continuing  to  blow  from  the  North  ; 
the  Days  were  dark  and  cloudy  for  fome  Time,  but  af¬ 
terwards  it  cleared  up,  and  the  Sun  appeared  almoft 
every  Day,  which  melted  the  Snow  where  expofed  to  it, 
whereby  the  Froft  penetrated  deeper  into  the  Ground. 
It  was  obfervable,  that  during  thefe  clear  Days,  a  great 
Mift,  or  Vapour,  appeared  in  the  Evenings,  floating 
near  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  until  the  Cold  of  the 
Night  came  on,  when  it  was  fuddenly  condenfed,  and 
difappeared.  About  the  8th  of  December ,  the  Nights 
were  extremely  cold  ;  the  Spirits  in  the  Thermometer 
fell  18  Degrees  below  the  freezing  Point,  and  on  the 
iothof  the  fame  Month  the  Froft  was  as  fevere  as  had 
been  known  in  the  Memory  of  Man  ;  the  Spirits  of  the 
Thermometer  fell  to  20  Degrees  below  the  freezing 
Point.  At  this  Time  Numbers  of  Lauruftinufes,  Phil¬ 
lyreas,  Alaternufes,  Rofemary,  Arbutus,  and  other 
ever-green  Trees  and  Shrubs,  began  to  fuffer ;  efpe- 
cially  fuch  as  had  been  trimed  up  to  Heads  with  naked 
Stems,  or  clipped  late  in  Autumn.  At  this  Time  alfo 
there  were  great  Numbers  of  large  deciduous  Trees 
difbarked  by  the  Froft,  as  Pear  Trees,  Plane  Trees, 
Walnut  Trees,  and  many  other  Sorts,  and  it  was  chiefly 
on  the  Weft  and  South  Weft  Side  of  the  Trees,  that 
the  Bark  came  off. 

About  the  Middle  of  December  the  Froft  abated  of 
its  Intenfenefs,  and  feemed  to  be  at  a  ftand  till  the  23d 
of  the  fame  Month,  when  the  Wind  blew  extremely 
fharp  and  cold  from  the  Eaft,  and  the  Froft  increafed 
again,  continuing  very  fharp  till  the  28th  Day,  when 
it  began  to  abate  again,  and  feemed  to  be  going  off, 
the  Wind  changing  to  the  South;  but  it  did  not  con¬ 
tinue  long  in  this  Point,  before  it  changed  to  the  Eaft 
again,  and  the  Froft  returned,  though  it  was  not  fo  vio¬ 
lent  as  before. 

Thus  the  Weather  continued  for  the  moft  part  frofty, 
till  the  Middle  of  March ,  with  a  few  Intervals  of  mild 
Weather,  which  brought  forward  fome  of  the  early 
Flowers  ;  but  the  Cold  returning,  foon  deftroyed  them; 
fo  that  thofe  Plants  which  ufually  flower  in  January 
and  February,  did  not  this  Year  appear  till  March ,  and 
before  they  were  fully  blown,  were  cut  off  by  the 
Froft  ;  of  this  Number  were  all  the  Spring  Crocufes, 
Hepaticas,  Perftan  Irifes,  Black  Hellebores,  Mezereons, 
&c. 

The  Cauliflower  Plants  which  were  planted  out  of 
the  Beds  in  the  open  Ground,  during  the  Intervals  be¬ 
tween  the  Froft,  were  moft  of  them  deftroyed,  or  fo 
much  cut,  that  they  loft  moft  of  their  Leaves ;  the 
early  Beans  and  Peas  were  moft  of  them  killed,  and 
many  Fruit  and  Forreft  Trees,  which  had  been  lately 
removed,  were  quite  deftroyed.  The  Lofs  was  very 
great  to  fome  curious  Perfons,-who  had  been  many 
Years  endeavouring  to  naturalize  great  Numbers  of 
exotic  Trees  and  Shrubs,  abundance  of  which  were  ei¬ 
ther  totally  killed,  or  deftroyed  to  the  Surface  of  the 
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Ground  ;  amongft  this  Number  there  were  many  Sorts 
deftroyed,  which  had  endured  the  open  Air  many  Years, 
without  receiving  the  leaft  Injury  from  the  Cold,  fuch 
as  Palfion  Flowers,  Cork  Trees,  Ciftufes,  Rofemary, 
Stoechas,  Sage,  Maftich,  and  fome  others.  In  fome 
Places  the  young  Afh  and  Walnut  Trees  were  killed  ; 
but  when  the  Froft  went  off,  there  appeared  to  have 
been  much  more  Damage  done  in  the  Gardens,  than 
there  really  was,  which  occafioned  many  People  to  dig  up 
and  deftroy  large  Quantities  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  which 
they  fuppofed  were  killed  ;  whereas  thole  who  had 
more  Patience,  and  luffered  them  to  remain,  fared 
better  ;  for  great  Numbers  of  them  Ihot  out  again,  fome 
from  their  Stems  and  Branches,  and  others  from  their 
Roots,  the  following  Summer. 

Nor  was  the  Froft  more  fevere  in  England,  than  in 
other  Parts  of  Europe ,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  Compa- 
rifon,  favourable  ;  but  in  the  Southern  Parts  of  France , 
the  Olives,  Myrtles,  Ciftufes,  Alaternufes,  and  feveral 
other  Trees  and  Shrubs,  which  grow  there  almoft  fpon- 
taneoufly,  were  either  deftroyed,  or  killed  to  their 
Roots,  and  about  Paris ,  and  the  Northern  Parts  of 
France ,  the  Buds  of  their  Fruit  Trees  were  deftroyed, 
although  they  remained  clofed,  fo  that  there  were  very 
few  Bloffoms  which  opened  that  Spring.  The  Fig 
Trees  were  in  feveral  Parts  of  France  quite  killed,  and 
in  England  their  tender  Branches  were  deftroyed,  fo  that 
there  was  very  little  Fruit  on  thofe  Trees  the  following 
Summer,  except  where  they  were  protected  from  the 
Froft. 

In  Holland  the  Pines  and  Firs,  with  feveral  other 
Trees,  which  are  Natives  of  cold  Countries,  were  great¬ 
ly  injured  by  the  Cold  ;  and  moft  of  the  'Frees  and 
Shrubs,  which  were  brought  from  Italy ,  Spain,  or  the 
South  Parts  of  France,  which  had  been  planted  in  the 
full  Ground  in  that  Country,  were  entirely  killed, 
though  many  other  Sorts  which  had  been  brought  from 
Virginia  and  Carolina,  efcaped  very  well  in  the  fame 
Gardens  ;  but  the  Perfon  who  fuffered  moft  in  that 
Country,  was  the  learned  Dr.  Boerbaave ,  who  had 
been  feveral  Years  endeavouring  to  naturalize  as  many 
exotic  Trees  and  Shrubs  as  he  could  poftibly  obtain 
from  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  World,  great  Numbers 
of  which  were  entirely  deftroyed  by  the  Froft  this 
Winter. 

In  fome  Parts  of  Scotland  they  not  only  loft  many  of 
their  curious  Flowers,  Plants,  and  Trees,  but  great 
Numbers  of  Sheep,  and  other  Cattle,  were  buried  under 
the  Snow,  where  they  perilled,  and  many  poor  People, 
who  went  to  look  after  their  Cattle,  were  equal  Sufferers 
•with  them,  being  buried  in  the  Snow,  which  in  fome 
Places  fell  8  or  9  Feet  deep  in  one  Night. 

In  the  Year  1739-40,  we  had  another  fevere  Winter, 
which  did  great  Mifchief  to  the  Gardens,  Fields,  and 
Woods,  the  Effe£ts  of  which  are  yet,  and  will  be  many 
Years,  felt  in  Europe.  Some  Particulars  of  thefe  De¬ 
predations,  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unacceptable  to  the 
Reader,  if  they  are  here  mentioned. 

The  Wind  fet  in  blowing  from  the  North  and  North 
Eaft  about  the  Autumnal  Equinox,  and  continued  to 
blow  from  the  fame  Quarter,  with  little  Variation,  up¬ 
ward  of  fix  Months.  Early  in  November  there  was  a 
continued  fharp  Froft  for  nine  Days,  in  which  Time 


the  Ice  upon  large  Ponds,  and  other  ftanding  Waters, 
was  frozen  fo  hard  as  to  bear  P-erlons  who  fkated  there¬ 
on  ;  but  toward  the  End  of  November  the  Froft  abated, 
and  there  was  little  more  than  flight  Adorning  F tofts 
until  Cbrijhnas  Day,  when  it  froze  pretty  hard  that 
Morning,  and  continued  every  Adorning  fo  to  do  ;  but 
on  the  28th  of  December ,  the  Wind  blew  with  great 
Strength  from  the  North  Eaft,  and  brought  on  fevere 
Cold  ;  ‘that  Night  the  Froft  penetrated  very  deep  into 
the  Ground,  and  the  next  Day,  ?>iz.  the  29th,  the 
Wind  changed  to  the  Southward  of  the  Eaft,  and  blew 
with  great  Fury;  the  Thermometer  fell  this  Day  to 
twenty-five  Degrees  below  Froft  ;  in  the  Morning  fome 
little  Snow  fell,  but  the  Violence  of  the  Wind  carried 
it  off;  the  Cold  ftill  increafing,  the  Waters  were  all 
frozen  over,  and  that  Day  it  was  fo  intenfe,  as  to  freeze 
the  Water  of  the  River  Thames,  which  was  raifed  by 
the  Force  of  the  Wind  into  Ice,  before  it  fell  down 
again.  The  Wind  continued  to  blow  with  the  fame 
Force,  and  from  the  fame  Quarter,  all  the  30th  Day, 
the  Cold  ftill  increafing,  fo  that  at  this  Time  the  Froft 
penetrated  into  moft  of  the  Green-houfes  in  England, 
but  efpecially  into  all  thofe  whole  Fronts  had  the  leaft 
Inclination  to  the  Eaft,  and  fuch  of  them  as  fronted  the 
South  Weft  efcaped  beft,  where  the  back  Walls  were 
of  a  fufficient  Thicknefs  to  keep  our  the  Froft  ;  the 
Spirits  in  the  Thermometer  fell  in  the  Night  of  tire  30th 
Day  to  thirty-two  Degrees  below  the  freezing  Point, 
which  was  lower  than  it  had  been  known  in  England  be¬ 
fore  ;  the  Violence  of  the  Wind  made  it  very  trouble- 
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fome  for  Perfons  of  the  moft  robuft  Conftitutions  to  be 
abroad,  and  this  alfo  caufed  the  Froft  to  penetrate 
through  thick  Walls,  and  in  the  Space  of  two  Days,  the 
ever-green  Trees  and  Shrubs  appeared  as  if  they  had 
been  fcorched  by  Fire,  fo  that  they  feemed  to  have  no 
Life  ;  the  only  Trees  of  all  the  Sorts  of  Ever-greens 
which  retained  their  Verdure,  at  this  Time,  v/ere  the 
Portugal  Laurel,  Savin,  and  fhrubby  Hartwort  ;  thefe 
in  the  Midft  of  this  fevere  Froft  remained  unhurt,  when 
all  the  others  were  as  brown  as  if  they  had  been  dead  a 
Year  ;  and  it  was  very  late  in  the  Spring  before  any  of 
them  refumed  their  ufual  Verdure  ;  during  thefe  fevere 
Days  there  had  but  little  Snow  fallen,  fo  that  the  Froft 
penetrated  deep  in  the  Ground,  and  deftroyed  the  Roots 
of  great  Part  of  the  Vegetables,  where  they  were  not 
weil  fecured  ;  the  Artichoke  Roots  were  moft  of  them 
killed  in  all  the  Kitchen  Gardens  ;  fome  few  only 
efcaped,  thefe  were  fuch  as  were  not  intended  to  be 
preferved.  A  fingle  Row  of  thefe  Roots,  which  were 
growing  in  a  Place  where  a  great  Quantity  of  Dung 
had  been  wheeled  over  them,  whereby  the  Ground 
was  rendered  as  hard  as  .that  of  a  common  Foot 
Way,  though  there  was  no  Covering  upon  thefe  Roots, 
yet  they  furvived  the  Froft,  and  did  weil  ;  another 
Parcel,  which  was  growing  near  a  Tan  Yard,  where, 
by  accident  fome  Tan  had  been  thrown*  were  pre¬ 
ferved,  fo  that  from  fome  of  thefe  Accidents  we  were 
fo  lucky  as  to  retrieve  the  good  Kind  of  Artichoke, 
which  the  Englijb  Gardens  were  fo  famous  for  being 
flocked  with. 

By  the  fharp  piercing  Winds  the  Grafs  was  almoft  to¬ 
tally  burned  up,  fo  that  there  was  not  the  leaft  Verdure 
to  be  feen  in  the  Fields,,  and  in  many  Places  the  fweeteft 
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and  Heft  Kinds  of  the  Herbage  were  entirely  killed,  fo 
that  there  remained  only  the  ftrong  rough  Kinds  of 
Grafs,  whereby  the  Paftures  were  in  general  much  da¬ 
maged;  but  on  the  31ft  Day  in  the  Evening,  the  Wind 
being  much  abated,  the  Severity  of  the  Froft  was  not 
fo  great,  and  there  feemed  an  Appearance  of  a  Thaw 
on  the  fir  ft  and  fecond  oi  January,  but  on  the  third  in 
the  Evening  the  Froft  fet  in  again  with  great  Violence  ; 
and  on  the  fourth  of  January,  in  the  Morning,  the  Ther¬ 
mometer  was  fallen  one  Degree  lower  than  it  had  been 
before.  The  fame  Morning  there  was  the  greateft  hoary 
Froft,  which  had  been  feen,  the  vVbods,  Trees,  and 
Hedges,  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  covered  with 
Snow;  and  although  there  was  no  Wind  ftirring,  yet  the 
Air  was  fo  fharp  and  penetrating,  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  endure  the  Cold,  even  with  great  Exercife. 

The  Timber  Trees  buffered  greatly  that  Morning, 
efpecially  the  Oaks,  which  were  fplit  with  great  Vio¬ 
lence  ;  and  the  Noife  in  the  Woods  that  Morning,  re- 
fembled  that  of  great  Branches  breaking  down  in  every 
Part  of  the  Woods,  and  when  heard  at  a  Diftance,  like 
the  Firing  of  Guns.  This  was  little  attended  to  at  the 
Time,  but  the  Timber  which  has  been  fince  fallen,  fuf- 
ficiently  proves  the  great  Damage  which  the  Woods 
then  fuftained  ;  nor  was  it  here  the  Calamity  flopped, 
lor  the  Oaks  in  general  had  received  fo  much  Injury 
from  the  Froft,  as  to  occafion  fuch  a  Weaknefs  and 
Diftemper  among  them,  that  the  following  Spring  they 
were  infefted  with  Infedts  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  their 
Leaves  were  eaten  and  entirely  deftroyed  by  them  ;  fo 
that  at  Midfummer  the  Trees  were  as  naked  as  if  it  had 
been  the  Beginning  of  April,  and  this  Diftemper  con¬ 
tinued  for  two  Yeais  after,  almoft  as  bad  as  at  firft,  and 
has  lefl'ened  by  Degrees,  as  the  Trees  recovered  their 
Strength  ;  and  where  they  were  old  and  weak,  they  have 
not  yet  got  the  better  of  this  Diftemper. 

The  Herbage  was  alfo  fo  much  weakened  by  the  Se¬ 
verity  of  the  Froft,  as  not  to  be  able  to  refill  the  Attack 
made  upon  it  by  Infedts,  fo  that  innumerable  Quantities 
of  them  were  difeovered  in  the  Paftures  in  many  Parts  of 
Europe,  beginning  firft  in  the  Northern  Countries,  and 
afterward  fpreading  to  the  South  ;  and  thefe  Infedls  in 
many  Places  were  fo  numerous,  as  to  deftroy  the  Sward 
of  Grafs,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  the  Diftemper  which  has 
fo  long  raged  among  the  Cattle  is  owing  to  this  Caufe, 
lor  where-ever  the  Diftemper  has  fpread,  it  has  been 
cbferved,  that  Numbers  of  thefe  Infedls  have  harboured 
about  the  Roots  of  the  Grafs ;  and  as  a  farther  Proof  of 
this,  it  has  conftantly  been  remarked,  that,  when  thefe 
Grubs  are  changed  into  a  Sort  of  Beetle,  and  take  their 
Flight  (which  is  commonly  about  the  Beginning  of 
May),  the  Diftemper  ceafes,  and  when  thefe  Beetles 
have  depofited  their  Eggs  in  Autumn,  the  Diftemper  has 
raged  again.  Another  Remark  has  been  made,  that 
thefe  Beetles  always  choofe  to  depofite  their  Eggs  not  at 
a  great  Diftance  from  Rivers,  or  large  Pieces  of  Water, 
and  in  fuch  Places  the  Cattle  have  been  moft  attacked. 
There  might  be  many  other  Circumftances  mentioned 
in  favour  of  this  Opinion,  as  alfo  the  feveral  Experi¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  by  fome  of  the  Members 
ot  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris ,  which  are  fufficient 
to  prove,  that  the  Diftemper  is  not  infectious,  nor  can 
•be  communicated  by  the  Cat.tle,  notwithftanding  it  has 


been  treated  as  fuch  in  many  Countries,  to  the  immenfe 
Lofs  to  the  Publick  of  fuch  Numbers  of  Cattle,  and 
their  Hides ;  but  this  may  require  a  particular  Treatife, 
therefore  I  fhall  not  enlarge  farther  on  this  Head  at 
prefent. 

The  Froft  ftill  continued  very  hard,  till  toward  the 
End  of  January,  but  not  fo  violent  as  at  the  Beginning; 
for  had  the  Wind  continued  to  blow  with  fo  much  Force 
as  it  had  done  the  three  firft  Days  of  the  Froft,  for  any 
confiderable  Time  longer,  there  would  have  been  few 
Vegetables  able  to  have  refilled  the  Cold,  nor  would 
the  Animal  Kingdom  have  fared  much  better;  for  the 
Cold  was  fo  intenfe  during  thofe  few  Days,  as  to  kill  fe¬ 
veral  of  the  weaker  Sort  of  Cattle,  where  they  were 
much  expofed  to  the  Wind. 

The  Walnut,  Afh,  and  feveral  other  Trees,  had  moft 
of  their  Shoots  of  the  former  Year  deftroyed,  which 
caufed  them  to  be  very  late  before  they  put  out  new 
Shoots  the  following  Spring,  and  thefe  Shoots  were  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  two  and  three  Years  Branches.  The 
Fig  Trees  in  many  Places  were  killed  almoft  to  the 
Ground,  efpecially  thofe  which  were  growing  againft 
the  bell  afpedted  Walls,  for  thofe  on  the  North  and  North 
Weft  Afpedts,  as  alfo  the  old  Standard  Fig  Trees,  efcaped 
better;  but  all  thofe  Stools  and  Layers  of  thefe  Trees, 
which  were  growing  in  the  Nurfery  Gardens,  were  fo 
much  injured  by  the  Froft,  as  not  to  be  recovered  under 
three  Years,  during  which  Time  there  werefcarce  any 
of  thefe  Plants  to  be  fold.  The  Layers  of  Vines,  as  alfo 
of  the  Plane  'Free,  in  the  Nurferies,  were  killed  to  the 
Ground,  and  the  old  Stools  fo  much  injured,  that  they 
had  better  have  been  dug  up,  and  thrown  away,  than 
to  have  continued  them  ;  for  in  ten  Years  they  have  not 
recovered  their  former  Vigour,  making  their  Shoots  fo 
late  in  the  Summer,  that  their  Wood  had  not  Time  to 
harden,  and  the  firft  Froft  in  Autumn  frequently  kills 
them  halfWay  to  the  Ground. 

Many  other  deciduous  Trees  were  equal  Sufferers  by 
this  fevere  Froft,  and  the  Ever-greens  were  more  gene¬ 
rally  injured,  and  Abundance  of  them  killed.  The  Pine 
and  Pinafter  were  fo  much  hurt,  as  to  lofe  all  their  Ver¬ 
dure,  and  in  fome  Places  the  young  Plants  of  the  former 
Sort  were  entirely  killed.  The  Rofemary,  Lavender, 
Stcechas,  Sage,  and  many  other  aromatick  Plants,  were 
in  many  Places  quite  deftroyed,  fo  that  it  was  two  or 
three  Years  before  the  Markets  could  be  fupplied  with 
thefe;  and  in  general  the  efculent  Plants  in  the  Kitchen 
Gardens  were  killed,  fo  that  for  fome  Months  the  Mar¬ 
kets  were  not  fupplied  with  any  Quantity  of  Garden 
Stuff.  The  Flower  Gardens  were  great  Sufferers  by 
this  Winter;  for  as  the  Seafons  for  fome  Years  before 
had  been  very  temperate,  few  Perfons  had  made  any 
Provifion  for  a  hard  Winter,  and  the  Cold  fetting  in  fo 
very  Intenfe  at  the  Beginning,  the  Mifchief  was  done 
before  covering  could  be  provided. 

The  Wheat  in  many  Parts  of  England,  but  efpecially 
in  the  open  common  Fields,  was  very  much  hurt,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  Top  of  the  Ridges,  where,  in  feveral 
Places,  there  were  broad  naked  Spaces  on  the  Middle  of 
the  Ridges,  which  in  the  Spring  appeared  like  fo  many 
Foot  Paths  ;  and  as  the  Spring  following  was  very  dry, 
and  the  Wind  continued  to  blow  from  the  North  and 
Eaft,  thefe  piercing  Winds  entered  the  Ground,  which 
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had  been  loofened  by  the  Froft,  and  dried  up  the  tender 
Roots  of  the  Corn,  to  the  great  Prejudice  of  it ;  but 
fome  of  the  more  expert  Farmers,  who  rolled  their 
Wheat  after  the  Froft  was  over,  were  well  repaid  by  the 
great  Crops  which  their  Land  produced. 

Were  I  to  enter  into  all  the  Particulars  of  the  Da¬ 
mages  fuftained  by  this  fevere  Froft  in  the  Gardens  and 
Fields,  it  would  fwell  this  Work  beyond  the  Limits  in¬ 
tended  ;  fo  I  hope,  on  the  other  Hand,  I  fhall  not  be 
condemned  for  having  inferted  thus  much,  fince,  by  the 
Mention  of  thefe  Things,  Perfons  may  be  inftrudted 
how  to  fave  many  of  their  valuable  Plants  in  future  Win¬ 
ters,  as  alfo  what  Sorts  are  more  liable  to  Danger  from 
Frofts,  than  others. 

FRUCTIFEROUS  [ fmaifer ,  Lat.]  Fruit-bearing, 
fruitful. 

FRUIT  is  the  Produdtion  of  a  Tree  or  Plant,  for  the 
Propagation  or  Multiplication  of  its  Kind  ;  in  which 
Senfe  Fruit  includes  all  Kinds  of  Seeds,  with  their  Fur¬ 
niture,  &c.  Botanifts  ufe  it  to  fignify,  properly,  that 
Part  of  a  Plant  wherein  the  Seed  is  contained,  which 
the  Latins  call  Fruflus,  and  the  Greeks  Kxpirof. 

The  Fruit  of  fome  Plants  are  produced  fingly,  as  are 
their  Flowers,  and  fometimes  in  Clufters,  as  in  moft 
Fruit  Trees,  which  are  alfo  fleflay,  but  in  many  Plants 
they  are  dry. 

The  Word  Fruit  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  an  Aflemblage 
of  Seeds  in  a  Plant ;  as  in  a  Pea,  Bean,  Ranunculus,  iFc. 
and  in  its  general  Signification,  for  all  Kinds  of  Grain, 
whether  naked,  or  inclofed  in  Cover,  Capfula ,  or  Pod, 
whether  bony,  flefhy,  fkinny,  or  membraneous. 

Fruit  is  the  Produdt  of  the  Flower,  or  that  for  whofe 
Production,  Nutrition,  &c.  the  Flower  is  intended. 

The  Structure  and  Parts  of  different  Fruits  are  diffe¬ 
rent  in  fome  Things,  but  in  all  the  Species  the  effential 
Parts  of  the  Fruit  appear  to  be  only  Continuations  or 
Expanfions  of  thofe  which  are  feen  in  the  other  Parts  of 
the  Tree. 

Dr.  Beale  fuggefts  fome  very  good  Reafons  for  a  direCt 
Communication  between  the  remoteft  Parts  of  the  Tree 
and  the  Fruit ;  fo  that  the  fame  Fibres  or  Stamina, 
which  conftitute  the  Root,  Trunk,  and  Boughs,  are  ex¬ 
tended  into  the  very  Fruit. 

Thus,  if  you  cut  open  an  Apple  tranfverfly,  you  will 
find  it  to  confift  chiefly  of  four  Parts,  viz.  ift,  a  Skin, 
or  Cortex,  which  is  only  a  Produ&ion  of  the  Skin  or 
outer  Bark  of  the  Tree.  2dl  T,  A  Parenchyma ,  or  Pulp, 
which  is  an  Expanfion  and  Intumefcence  of  the  Blee,  or 
inner  Bark  of  the  Tree.  3dly,  The  Fibres,  or  Ramifi¬ 
cations  of  the  woody  Part  of  the  Tree.  4-thly,  The 
Core,  which  is  the  Produce  of  the  Pith,  or  Medulla  of 
the  Plant,  indurated  or  ftrengthened  by  Twigs  of  the 
Wood  and  Fibres  inofculated  therewith.  This  ferves  to 
furnifh  a  Cell,  or  Lodge,  for  the  Kernels,  filtrates  the 
Juice  of  the  Parenchyma ,  and  conveys  it,  thus  prepared, 
to  the  Kernel. 

Of  the  Fibres,  Authors  generally  reckon  fifteen 
Branches,  of  which  ten  penetrate  the  Parenchyma ,  and 
incline  to  the  Bafts  of  the  F lower  ;  the  other  five  afcend 
more  particularly  from  i  he  Pedicle,  or  Stalk,  and  meet 
with  the  former  at  the  Bafe  of  the  Flower,  to  which 
Branches  the  Capfula ,  or  Coats  of  the  Kernels,  are 
faftened. 
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Thefe  Branches,  being  firft  extended  through  the 
Parenchyma  to  the  Flower,  furnifh  the  neceflary  Matter 
for  the  Vegetation  of  it;  but  as  the  Fruit  increafes,  it 
intercepts  the  Aliment,  and  thus  the  Flower  is  ftarved, 
and  falls  off. 

In  a  Pear  there  are  five  Parts  to  be  diftinguifhed,  viz. 
the  Skin,  Parenchyma ,  Ramification,  Stone,  and  Aceta- 
rium. 

The  three  firft  Parts  are  common  to  the  Apple.  The 
Stone,  obferved  chiefly  in  Choke  Pears,  or  Breaking 
Pears,  is  a  Congeries  of  ftrong  Corpufcles,  that  are  dif- 
perfed  throughout  the  whole  Parenchyma ,  but  in  the 
greateft  Plenty,  and  clofeft  together  about  the  Center, 
or  Acetarium  ;  it  is  formed  of  the  ftony,  or  calculous 
Part  of  the  nutritious  Juice. 

The  Acetarium  is  a  Subftance  of  a  tart  acid  Tafte,  of 
a  globular  Figure,  inclofed  in  an  Aflemblage  of  feveral 
of  the  ftony  Parts  before-mentioned. 

In  a  Plum,  Cherry,  &c.  there  are  four  Parts,  viz.  a 
Coat,  Parenchyma,  Ramification,  and  Nucleus,  or  Stone. 
The  Stone  confifts  of  two  very  different  Parts ;  the  ex¬ 
ternal,  or  harder  Part,  called  the  Stone,  or  Shell,  is  a 
Concretion  of  the  ftony,  or  calculous  Parts  of  the  nu¬ 
tritious  Juice,  like  the  Stone  in  Pears,  within  it.  The 
inner,  called  the  Kernel,  is  foft,  tender,  and  light,  being 
derived  from  the  Pith,  or  Medulla  of  the  Tree  by  femi- 
nal  Branches,  which  penetrate  the  Bafe  of  the  Stone. 

The  Nut,  or  Acorn,  confifts  of  a  Shell,  Cortex ,  and 
Medulla  ;  the  Shell  confifts  of  a  Coat  and  Parenchyma, 
derived  from  the  Bark  and  Wood  of  a  Tree. 

The  Cortex  confifts  of  an  inner  and  outer  Part,  the 
firft  is  a  Duplicature  of  the  inner  Tunic  of  the  Shell; 
the  fecond  is  a  mofly  Subftance,  derived  from  the  fame 
Source  as  the  Parenchyma ,  of  the  Shell.  But  Authors 
are  not  agreed,  whether  the  Medulla,  or  Pulp  of  the 
Kernel  does  arife  from  the  Pith  of  the  Tree,  or  the  cor¬ 
tical  Part  thereof. 

Berries,  as  the  Grape,  iAc.  contain  (befides  three  ge¬ 
neral  Parts,  viz.  Coat,  Parenchyma,  and  Ramification) 
Grains  of  a  ftony  Nature,  to  do  the  Offices  of  Seeds. 

Fruits  in  general  are  (erviceable  in  guarding,  pre¬ 
ferring,  and  feeding  the  inclofed  Seed,  in  filtrating  the 
coarfer,  more  earthy,  and  ftrong  Parts  of  the  nutritious 
Juice  of  the  Plant,  and  retaining  it  to  themfelves,  fending 
none  but  the  moft  pure,  elaborated,  and  fpirituous  Parts 
to  the  Seed,  for  the  Support  and  Growth  of  the  tender 
delicate  Embryo,  or  Plantule,  which  is  therein  con¬ 
tained. 

FRUMENTUM  INDICUM.  See  Zea. 

FRUTEX,  a  Shrub ;  a  Vegetable'  of  a  Genus  be¬ 
tween  a  Tree  and  an  Herb,  but  of  a  woody  Subftance. 

It  is  pretty  difficult  to  determine  wherein  moft  of  the 
Writers  on  Gardening  and  Agriculture,  have  made  the 
Diftin&ion  between  Trees  and  Shrubs,  or  where  to  fix 
the  Difference,  or  Boundary,  between  the  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  to  fay  where  one  ends,  and  the  other  begins, 
for  that  cannot  be  determined  by  their  Growth  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  beft  Definition  which  can  be  made  of  a  Shiub, 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  a  Tree,  is  its  fending  forth  many 
Stems  from  the  Roots,  whereas  the  Trees  have  a  fin  de 
Trunk,  or  Body. 

FRUTEX  PAVONIUS.  See  Poinciana. 

FUCHSIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  14.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant. 

CLqq  1097. 
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1097.  So  named  by  Father  Pluraler ,  in  Honour  of 
Leonard  Fuchfius,  a  learned  Bo  tan  ill. 

The  CbaraBers  are, 

The  Flower  hath  no  Fmpalement ;  it  hath  one  Fetal, 
with  a  clofed  Tube,  which  is  J lightly  cut  into  eight  Parts 
at  the  Brim,  ending  in  acute  Points  ;  it  hath  jour  Stamina 
the  Length  of  the  Tube,  which  are  terminated  by  obtufe 
Summits.  The  oval  Germen  is  fituated  under  the  Flower , 
Supporting  a  ( ingle  Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma. 
The  Germen  becomes  a  fucculent  Berry  with  four  Furrows, 
baring  four  Cells,  containing  fever  al  fmall  oval  Seeds. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  at  prefen t,viz. 

Fuchsia.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1191.  This  is  th e  Fuchfla 
triphylla,  flare  coccineo.  Plum.  Ngv.  Gen .  Three  leaved 
Fuckfla,  with  a  fcarlet  Flower. 

T  his  Plant  is  a  Native  in  the  warmeft  Parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  it  was  difeovered  by  Father  Plunder ,  in  fome  of 
the  French  I  Hands  in  America,  and  was  fince  found  by 
the  late  Dr.  William  Floufloun,  at  Carthagena,  in  New 
Stain,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  into  England. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  fown  in  Pots  filled  with 
rich  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  other  Seeds  from 
warm  Countries.  In  about  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks  after 
the  Seeds  are  fown,  the  Plants  will  begin  to  appear, 
when  they  fhould  be  carefully  cleared  from  Weeds,  and 
frequently  refrefhed  with  Water  to  promote  their 
Growth  ;  when  they  are  about  two  Inches  high,  they 
fhould  be  fhakenoutof  the  Pots,  and  feparated  carefully; 
then  plant  each  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  rich 
Earth,  and  plunge  them  again  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tan¬ 
ners  Bark,  being  careful  to  fereen  them  from  the  Sun, 
until  they  have  taken  new  Root,  after  which  Time  they 
mud  have  frefh  Air  admitted  to  them  every  Day  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and  fhould  be 
frequently  watered.  As  the  Seafon  advances  and  becomes 
warm,  the  Glafl'es  of  the  hot  Bed  fhould  be  raifed  higher, 
to  admit  a  greater  Share  of  Air  to  the  Plants,  to  prevent 
their  drawing  up  weak  ;  and  when  they  arc  grown  fo 
tall  as  to  reach  the  Glafl'es,  they  fhould  be  removed  into 
the  Bark  Stove,  and  plunged  in  the  Tan  Bed.  In  Winter 
they  require  to  be  kept  very  warm,  and  at  that  Seafon 
muft  rot  have  much  Water,  but  in  Summer  it  muft  be 
often  repeated. 

Thefe  Plants  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air 
in  this  Country,  even  in  the  hottefl  Part  of  the  Year ; 
therefore  they  fhould  conftantly  remain  in  the  Stove,  ob- 
ferving  to  let  in  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air  in  Summer, 
but  in  Winter  they  muft  be  kept  warm  ;  with  this  Ma¬ 
nagement  the  Plants  will  produce  their  Flowers,  and 
make  a  beautiful  Appearance  in  the  Stove,  amongft  other 
tender  exotick  Plants. 

FUMARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  760.  Tourn.  Infl.  R. 
FI.  421.  Tab,  237.  Fumatory ;  in  French,  Fumeterre. 

The  Characters  are, 

B  he  Fmpalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  two  equal 
Leaves  placed  oppoflte.  The  Flower  is  of  the  ringent  Kind, 
approaching  near  to  the  Butterfly  Flowers.  The  upper  Lip 
is  plain,  obtufe ,  indented  at  the  Top ,  and  reflexed ;  the 
NeBarium  at  the  Bafle  of  this  is  obtufe ,  and  little  promi- 
nent.  The  under  Lip  is  like  the  upper  in  ail  its  Parts ,  but 
the  Bafle  is  Keel-fhaped  ;  the  Ne Barium  at  the  Bafle  is  lefls 
prominent.  The  Chaps  of  the  Flower  is  four  cornered ,  ob¬ 


tufe,  and  perpendicularly  bifid ;  there  are  two  equal  broad 
Stamina  in  each  Flower,  included  in  the  two  Lips,  each 
being  terminated  by  three  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fi¬ 
tuated  an  oblong  Germen,  fupporting  a  Jhort  Style,  crowned 
by  an  orbicular  comprejfed  Stigma.  The  Germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  fljort  Pod  with  one  Ceil,  including  roundiflj 
Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Fumaria  pericarpiis  monofpermis  racemofls,  cauie 
dijfufo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  700.  Fumatory  with  Seed  Vef- 
fels  growing  in  a  Racemus,  with  a  Angle  Seed,  and  a 
diffufed  Stalk.  This  is  the  Fumaria  offeinarum  (A  Diof- 
ccridis,  flore  purpureo.  C.  B.  143.  The  common  Fuma¬ 
tory  with  a  purple  Flower. 

2.  Fumaria  pericarpiis  monojpermis  fpicatis ,  cauie 
ereBo,  foliolis filifarmibus.  Sauv.  Monfp.  263.  fumatory 
with  Seed  Veffels  growing  in  a  Spike,  with  one  Seed, 
an  upright  Stalk,  and  Thread-like  Leaves.  Fumaria 
minor  tenuifolia.  C.  B.  Lefl'er  narrow  leaved  Fumatory. 

3.  Fumaria  fill  quis  line  aribus  tetragonis,caulibus  dif- 
fufis  acutangulis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  700.  Fumatory  with  nar¬ 
row  four-cornered  Pods,  and  diffufed  Stalks,  having  acute 
Angles.  Fumaria  fempervirens  & florens, flore  albo.  Flor. 
Bat.  Ever-green  Fumatory  with  a  white  Flower. 

4.  Fumaria  flliquis  teretibus ,  caulibus  diffufis,  angu- 
Jis  obtufis.  Fumatory  with  taper  Pods,  and  diffufed 
Stalks,  having  obtufe  Angles.  This  is  the  Fumaria  lutea. 
C.  B.  Yellow  Fumatory. 

5.  Fumaria  flliquis  linearibus,  foliis  Cirrhiferis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  701.  Fumatory  with  narrow  Pods,  and  Leaves 
having  Clafpers.  This  is  the  Fumaria  claviculis  donata. 
C.  B.  P.  143.  Fumatory  with  Tendrils. 

6.  Fumaria  pericarpiis  monofpermis  racemofls,  foliis 
fcandentibus  fubcirrhofls.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  701.  Fumatory 
with  Seed  Vefl'els  growing  in  a  Racemus,  with  one  Seed, 
and  climbing  Leaves,  having  fhort  Tendrils.  This  is 
the  Fumaria  major  fcandens ,  flore  pallidiore.  Raii.  Hifl. 
405.  Greater  climbing  Fumatory  with  a  paler  Flower. 

7.  Fumaria  cauie  fimplici,  braBeis  longitudineflorum. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  699.  Fumatory  with  a  fingle  Stalk,  and 
Bracleae  as  long  as  the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Fumaria 
bulbofa,  radice  cavd,  major.  C.B.  P.  143.  Greater  bul¬ 
bous  Fumatory  with  a  hollow  Root. 

8.  Fumaria  cauie  fimplici,  braBeis  brevioribus  multi - 
fidis,  radice folida.  Fumatory  with  a  fingle  Stalk,  fhorter 
many  pointed  Bradleae,  and  a  folid  Root.  This  is  the 
Fumaria  bulbofa,  radice  non  cavd,  major.  C.  B.  P.  144. 
Greater  bulbous  Fumatory  with  a  folid  Root. 

9.  Fumaria  fcapo  nudo.  Hort.  Clifj.  351.  Fumatory 
with  a  naked  Stalk.  This  is  the  Capnorchis  Americana. 
Boerh.  lnd.  Alt.  1 .  309.  and  the  Fumaria  tuber  of  a  inflpida. 
Cornut.  129.  Tuberous  infipid  Fumatory. 

10.  Fumaria  flliquis  globofis  inflat  is.  Hort.  Upflal. 
207.  Fumatory  with  globular  inflated  Pods.  This  is 
the  Cyflicapnos  Africana  fcandens.  Boerh.  Ind.  Alt.  1.  310. 
Climbing  African  Cyflicapnos. 

11.  Fum  aria  foliis  triternatis,  foliolis  cordatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  700.  Fumatory  with  Leaves  compofed  of 
three  trifoliate  fmall  Leaves,  which  are  Heart-fhaped. 
This  is  the  Fumaria  enneaphyllos  Hifpanica  faxatilis. 
Bocc.  Mufl.  2.  Nine  leaved  Rock  Fumatory  of  Spain. 

12.  Fumaria  flliquis  linearibus  paniculatis ,  cauie 

ereBo.  Hort.  LJpflal.  207.  Fumatory  with  narrow  Pods 
,  growing 
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growing  in  Panicles,  and  an  upright  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Capnoides.  l'ourn.  Inji.  R.  H.  423.  Ballard  Fumatory. 

The  ill  Sort  is  the  common  Fumatory  ufed  in  Medi¬ 
cine.  This  grows  naturally  on  arable  Land  in  molt  Parts 
of  England ;  it  is  a  low  annual  Plant,  and  flowers  in  April , 
May,  June,  and  very  olten  from  Plants  which  rife  late 
in  Summer,  there  will  be  a  fecond  Crop  in  Autumn. 
The  Juice  of  it  is  greatly  commended  for  bilious  Cho- 
licks.  It  is  never  cultivated  in  Gardens. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  but  is  preferved  in  Botanic  Gardens 
for  Variety.  It  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  from  the 
fcaltered  Seeds  better  than  when  itis  fown  with  Care; 
the  Stalks  of  this  grow  morecreft,  the  Leaves  are  very 
finely  divided,  and  the  Flowers  grow  in  a  clofe  Spike  ; 
they  are  of  a  deep  red  Colour,  and  flower  about  the  fame 
Time  as  the  common  Sort. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Borders  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  ;  it  was  firffc  brought  to  England  from 
Tangier.  This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  fending  out  from 
the  Root  many  branching  Stalks,  which  rife  about  6  or 
8  Inches  high,  growing  in  Tufts  or  Bunches ;  the 
Leaves  are  very  much  divided,  the  Stalks  angular,  and 
the  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Panicles  on  naked  Foot  Stalks, 
which  come  out  from  the  Divifions  of  the  Branches ; 
they  are  of  a  whitilh  yellow  Colour,  and  there  is  a  Suc- 
ceflion  of  them  mold  part  of  the  Year. 

The  4th  Sort  is  very  like  the  3d,  and  by  fome  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  only  a  Variety  of  that,  but  is  undoubtedly  a 
diftindt  Species ;  for  I  have  cultivated  both  more  than 
thirty  Years,  and  never  yet  found  either  of  them  to  vary. 
The  Stalks  of  this  Sort  have  blunt  Angles,  whereas  thofe 
of  the  3d  are  acute  ;  they  are  of  a  purplifh  Colour,  and 
the  Flowers  grow  in  loofer  Panicles,  each  having  a  longer 
Foot  Stalk  than  thofe  of  the  other  ;  they  are  of  a  bright 
yellow  Colour,  and  there  is  a  Succeflion  of  them  great 
part  of  the  Year. 

Thefe  2  Sorts  continue  green  all  the  Year,  and  except 
in  very  fevere  Fro.ft,  are  always  in  flower,  and  make  a 
pretty  Appearance  ;  they  grow  beft  on  Walls  or  Rocks, 
and  are  very  proper  for  the  Joints  of  Grottos,  or  any 
Rock-work  ;  where,  if  a  few  are  planted,  or  the  Seeds 
fcaltered,  they  will  multiply  fall  enough  from  their 
fcattering  Seeds,  which  are  caft  out  of  the  Pods  by  the 
elaftick  Spring  of  the  Valves  when  ripe,  to  a  confiderable 
Diftance;  and  as -they  require  no  Care  to  cultivate  them, 
they  fhould  not  be  wanting  in  Gardens. 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  in  ftony  and  fandy  Places,  in 
fome  Parts  of  England ;  it  is  an  annual  Plant  with  trail¬ 
ing  Stalks,  fending  out  Clafpers  from  the  Leaves,  which 
fallen  to  any  of  the  neighbouring  Plants.  It  flowers  in 
May  and  June,  but  is  never  cultivated  in  Gardens. 

The  6th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant  with  many  trailing 
Stalks,  which  grow  about  a  Foot  long,  fending  out  a  few 
fhort  Tendrils,  whereby  they  fallen  to  any  neighbour¬ 
ing  Support  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the 
Stalks  in  loofe  Bunches,  they  are  of  a  whitilh  herbaceous 
Colour,  w'ith  a  purple  Spot  on  the  upper  Lip.  This 
flowers  in  May  and  June.  It  grows  in  France  and  Italy , 
on  ftony  Places  in  the  Shade. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy,  and  was  fome  Years  paft  preferved  in  the 
Englijh  Gardens  for  Ornament,  but  is  now  rarely  to  be 


found  here  ;  it  was  titled  Radix  cava,  or  hollow  Root? 
from  its  having  a  pretty  large  tuberous  Root  hollowed 
in  the  Middle  The  Stalk  ot  this  Sort  rifes  about  fix 
Inches  high,  and  does  not  divide,  but  is  garnilhed  to¬ 
ward  the  Bottom  with  one  ramous  Leaf,  fomcwhat  like 
the  common  Fumatory,  but  the  Lobes  are  broader  ;  the 
Flowers  grow  in  a  Spike  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  of  a 
pale  purplifh  Colour,  and  appear  in  May.  This  Plant 
delights  in  the  Shade,  and  is  multiplied  by  Offsets,  for 
it  rarely  ripens  Seeds  in  England. 

The  8th  Sort  is  common  in  many  of  the  old  Gardens 
in  England ;  it  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
in  Germany  and  Italy.  This  hath  a  pretty  large  round 
folid  Root  of  a  yellowifh  Colour,  from  which  come  out 
branching  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  laft  Sort,  but  the 
Lobes  are  longer;  the  Flowers  grow  in  Spikes  on  the 
Tops  of  the  Stalks,  they  are  of  a  purple  Colour,  and 
come  out  early  in  April.  The  Stalks  of  this  Sort  are  ,* 
fingle,  and  rife  about  4  or  5  Inches  high. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  green  Flowers,  which 
is  mentioned  in  moft  of  the  Books ;  but  all  the  Plants  of 
this  Sort  which  I  have  yet  feen,  are  only  abortive,  having 
no  real  F’lower,  only  a  green  Bradlea,  which  has  been 
generally  taken  for  the  Flowers :  There  is  alfo  men¬ 
tioned  a  larger  Sort,  but  if  there  is  one  really  different 
from  the  common  Sort,  I  have  not  feen  it  in  the  Englijh 
Gardens,  nor  the  yellow  and  white  flowering  Sorts, 
which  are  alfo  mentioned  in  many  of  the  Books. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  this 
hath  a  fcaly  Root  about  the  Size  of  a  large  Hazel  Nut, 
from  which  comes  out  3  or  4  Leaves  on  flender  Foot 
Stalks ;  thefe  are  divided  into  3  Parts,  each  of  thefe  Parts 
is  compofed  of  many  fmaller  Divifions,  which  have  nar¬ 
row  Lobes  divided  into  3  Parts  almoft  to  the  Bottom  ; 
the  Flov/er  Stalk  is  naked,  and  8  or  9  Inches  long,  ter¬ 
minated  by  4  or  5  Flowers,  growing  in  a  loofe  Spike  ; 
thefe  have  two  Petals,  which  are  reflexed  backward,  and 
form  a  Sort  of  Fork  toward  the  Foot  Stalk,  and  at  their 
Bafe  are  tw'o  horned  Nedtariums,  Handing  horizontal. 
The  Flowers  are  of  a  dirty  white  Colour  and  appear  in 
May,  but  rarely  produce  Seeds  here. 

This  is  propagated  by  Offsets  from  the  Root,  it  loves 
a  fhady  Situation  and  a  light  Soil ;  the  beft  Time  to  tranf- 
plant  the  Roots  is  in  Autumn,  when  the  Leaves  are  de¬ 
cayed,  for  it  fhoots  early  in  the  Spring,  therefore  it 
would  not  be  fafe  to  remove  them  at  that  Seafon. 

The  loth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  with  trailing  Stalks  which 
are  2  or  7  Feet  long,  dividing  into  many  fmaller,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  fmall  branching  Leaves  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Fumatory,  but  end  with  Tendrils, 
which  clafp  to  any  neighbouring  Plants,  and  thereby  the 
Stalks  are  fup ported  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe 
Panicles,  which  proceed  from  the  Side  ot  the  Stalks  ; 
they  are  of  a  whitifh  yellow  Colour,  and  fucceeded  by 
globular  lwcllen  Pods,  in  which  are  contained  a  Row  of 
fmall  fhining  Seeds. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the 
Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  muft  be  each  planted  in  a 
fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  again  into 
the  hot  Bed,  where  they  muft  be  fhaded  from  the  Sun 
till  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which  they  fhould 
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have  a  large  Share  of  Air  admitted  to  them  at  all  Times 
in  mild  Weather,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak ; 
and  as  foon  as  the  Seafon  is  favourable,  they  fhould  be 
inured  to  bear  the  open  Air,  into  which  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  the  Beginning  of  June ,  when  they  may  be  fhaken 
out  of  the  Pots,  preferving  all  the  Earth  to  their  Roots, 
and  planted  in  a  warm  Border,  where  their  Stalks  fhould 
be  fupported  with  Slicks  to  prevent  their  trailing  on  the 
Ground  ;  and  in  July  the  Plants  will  flower,  and  conti¬ 
nue  a  Succeflion  of  Flowers  till  the  Froft  deftroys  the 
Plants  ;  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  iith  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  old  Walls,  or 
rocky  Places  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  this  hath  weak  trailing 
Stalks  which  are  much  divided,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
fmall  Leaves  divided  into  3  Parts,  each  of  which  hath  3 
Heart-fhaped  Lobes ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
loofe  Panicles  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  they  are  of  a 
•  greenifh  white,  and  appear  moll  of  the  Summer  Months. 
It  is  an  abiding  Plant,  which  propagates  itfelf  by  the 
Seeds  that  fcatter,  and  thrives  beft  in  a  flhady  Situation, 
and  on  old  Walls. 

The  1 2th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant  with  an  upright 
Stalk,  which  grows  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  round  and 
very  fmooth,  fending  out  feveral  Branches  upward ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fmooth  branching  Leaves  of  a 
pale  Colour,  divided  like  the  common  Sort,  but  the 
fmall  Leaves  are  larger  and  more  obtufe ;  the  Flowers 
are  produced  in  loofe  Panicles  from  the  Sides  of  the 
Stalks,  and  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches ;  they  are 


of  a  pale  purple,  with  yellow  Chaps  (or  Lips) ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  taper  narrow  Pods,  an  Inch  and  a  Half 
long,  which  contain  many  fmall  fhining  black  Seeds. 
This  flowers  during  the  Summer  Months,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  July,  Augujl ,  and  September.  If  the  Seeds  are 
permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  without 
Trouble,  and  require  no  Care  but  to  thin  them  where 
they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  buffered  ro  grow  on  Walls,  and 
in  fome  abjedt  Part  of  the  Garden ;  for  if  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  into  the  Borders  of  the  Pleafure  Garden,  they 
will  fcatter  their  Seeds,  and  become  troublefome  Weeds ; 
but  they  are  very  proper  to  grow  on  Ruins,  or  on  the 
Sides  of  Grottos  or  Rock  Work,  where,  by  their  long 
Continuance  in  flower,  they  have  a  good  EffeCh 

The  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  Sorts  are  propagated  by 
Offsets,  as  other  bulbous  Roots;  thefe  produce  their 
Flowers  in  the  Beginning  of  April,  and  are  very  pretty 
Ornaments  to  Borders  in  a  fmall  Flower  Garden.  They 
are  extreme  hardy,  but  do  not  increafe  very  faff,  feldom 
producing  Seeds  with  us;  and  their  Bulbs  do  not  mul¬ 
tiply  much,  efpecially  if  they  are  often  tranfplanted. 
They  love  a  light  fandy  Soil,  and  fhould  be  buffered  to 
remain  3  Years  undiffurbed,  in  which  Time  they  will 
produce  many  Offsets.  The  beft  Seafon  for  tranfplant- 
ing  them  is  from  May  to  Augujl,  when  the  Leaves  begin 
to  die  ;  for  if  they  are  taken  up  when  their  Leaves  are 
frefh,  it  will  greatly  weaken  their  Roots. 

FURZ.  See  Genifta. 
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ALANTHUR  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  362.  Narciffo- 
leucoium.  Tourn.  lnfl.  R.  H.  387.  The  Snow¬ 
drop  ;  in  French ,  Perceneige. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Spatha  or  Sheath  oj  the  Flower  is  oblong ,  blunt , 
and  compreffed,  •  This  opens  Sideways ,  and  becomes  a  dry 
Skin  ;  the  Flower  has  three  oblong  concave  Petals ,  which 
fpread  open ,  and  are  equal ;  in  the  Bottom  is  fituated  the 
three  leaved  Ncdlarium,  which  is  cylindrical ,  obtufe ,  and 
indented  at  the  Top-,  under  the  Flower  is  fituated  the  oval 
Germen ,  fupporting  a  fender  Style ,  which  is  longer  than 
the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  a  fngle  Stigma  ;  this  is  attended 
by  fx  Jhort  hairy  Stamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  pointed 
Summits ,  which  are  gathered  together.  The  Germen  be¬ 
comes  an  oval  Capfule  which  is  obtufe  and  three  cornered , 
opening  in  three  Cells,  which  are  filled  with  roundifh  Seeds. 

This  Plant,  as  alfo  the  great  Snow-drop,  was  by  Dr. 
Tournefori  ranged  together  under  the  Title  of  Narciffo- 
leucoium  ;  which  being  a  compound  Name,  Dr.  Linnaus 
has  altered  it  to  this  of  Galanthus  ;  and  has  feparated  the 
great  Snow- drop  from  this,  and  given  the  fimple  Name 
of  Leucoium  to  that  Genus. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Galanthus.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  134.  The  common 
Snow-drop.  This  is  the  Leucoium  bulbofum  trifolium 
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minus ,  C.  B.  P.  The  leaft  bulbous  Snow-drop  with 
three  Leaves. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  double  Flowers. 

Thefe  Flowers  are  valued  for  their  early  Appearance 
in  the  Spring,  for  they  ufually  flower  in  February  when 
the  Ground  is  often  covered  with  Snow.  The  fingle 
Sort  comes  out  the  firft,  and  though  the  Flowers  are 
but  fmall,  yet  when  they  are  in  Bunches,  they  make  a 
very  pretty  Appearance  ;  therefore  thefe  Roots  fhould 
not  be  planted  Angle,  as  is  fometimes  praftifed  by  Way 
of  Edging  to  Borders ;  for  when  they  are  fo  difpofed, 
they  make  very  little  Appearance.  But  when  there  are 
twenty  or  more  Roots  growing  in  a  clofe  Bunch,  the 
Flowers  have  a  very  good  Effect ;  and  as  thefe  Flowers 
thrive  well  under  Trees  or  Hedges,  they  are  very  pro¬ 
per  to  plant  on  the  Sides  of  Wood  Walks,  and  in  Wil- 
dernefs  Quarters ;  where,  if  they  are  buffered  to  remain 
undiffurbed,  the  Roots  will  multiply  exceedingly.  The. 
Roots  may  be  taken  up  the  latter  End  of  June,  when 
their  Leaves  decay,  and  may  be  kept  out  of  the  Ground 
till  the  End  of  Augufi,  but  they  muft  not  be  removed 
oftener  than  every  third  Year. 

GALE.  See  Myrica. 

GALEGA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  770.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H. 
398.  Tab.  2 ZZ.  Goat’s-rue. 
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The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  fhort ,  tubulous ,  and 
of  one  Leaf,  indented  in  5  Farts.  The  Flower  is  of  the 
Butterfly  Kind  ;  the  Standard  is  oval ,  large ,  and  reflexed ; 
the  Wings  are  near  the  Length  of  the  Standard ;  the  Keel 
erect,  oblong,  and  compreffed ;  the  under  Side  toward  the 
Point  is  rounded,  but  the  upper  acute',  there  are  10  Sta¬ 
mina  which  join  above  their  Middle,  and  are  terminated  by 
Jmall  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  narrow,  cy¬ 
lindrical,  oblong  Ger men,  fuppor ting  a  j, lender  Style,  crowned 
by  a  Stigma  terminated  by  a  Pun  dure.  The  Germen  be¬ 
comes  a  long  pointed  Pod,  incloftng  feveral  oblong  Kidney 
fhaped  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Galega  foliolis  lanceolato-linearibus,  filiquis  tenui- 
oribus.  Goat’s-rue  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
and  narrow  Pods.  This  is  the  Galega  vulgaris,  floribus 
caruleis.  C.  B.  P.  Common  Goat’s-rue  with  blue 
Flowers. 

2.  Galega  foliolis  lanceolatis  obtufls,  floribus  fpicatis 
longioribus,  filiquis  craffloribus.  Goat’s-rue  with  obtufe 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  Flowers  growing  in  longer  Spikes, 
and  thicker  Pods.  This  is  the  Galega  Afric ana, floribus 
majoribus  filiquis  craffloribus.  Tcurn.  Infl.  African  Goat’s- 
rue,  with  larger  Flowers  and  thicker  Pods. 

3.  G  aleg  A  foliis  ovatis,  floribus  paniculatis  alaribus, 
caule fruticofo.  Goat’s-rue  with  oval  Leaves,  Flowers 
growing  in  Panicles  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks,  which 
are  fhrubby.  This  is  the  Galega  Americana,  foliis  Jub- 
rotundis,  floribus  coccineis.  Houfl.  Mff.  American  Goat’s- 
rue  with  roundifh  Leaves  and  fcarlet  Flowers. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain,  but 
is  propagated  in  the  Engliflj  Gardens  for  medicinal  Ufe. 
This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  compofed  of  many  ftrong 
Fibres,  which  are  frequently  jointed,  from  which  arife 
many  channelled  hollow  Stalks,  from  2  to  3  Feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  fix  or  feven 
Pair  of  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Lobes,  terminated  by  an 
odd  one,  thefe  are  fmooth  and  entire  ;  the  Flowers  ter¬ 
minate  the  Stalks  growing  in  Spikes,  they  are  of  the  Pea 
Bloflom  Shape,  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and  are  difpofed 
in  loofe  Spikes.  They  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  taper  Pods  about  one  Inch  and  a  Half  in  Length, 
having  one  Row  of  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds,  which  ripen 
toward  the  End  of  Augufl. 

There  is  aVariety  of  this  with  white  Flowers,  and 
another  with  variegated  Flowers,  which  have  acciden¬ 
tally  been  produced  from  Seeds,  fo  are  not  conftant. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Africa ;  this  differs 
from  the  former,  in  having  larger  Leaves,  which  are 
compofed  of  eight  or  ten  Pair  of  Lobes,  broader  and 
blunter  at  their  Ends  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort ; 
the  Flowers  are  larger,  and  the  Spikes  longer;  the  Seed 
Pods  are  alfo  much  thicker  than  thofe  of  the  common 
Sort,  but  in  other  Refpe&s  are  very  like  it. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  may 
befown  either  in  Spring  or  Autumn,  upon  a  Bed  in  an 
open  Situation  ;  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
muft  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds  till  they  are  ftrong 
enough  to  remove,  then  a  Spot  of  Ground  fhould  be 
prepared,  in  Size  proportionable  to  the  Quantity  of 
Plants  defigned ;  this  fhould  be  well  dug,  and  cleared 
from  the  Roots  of  all  noxious  Weeds ;  then  the  Plants 
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fhould  be  carefully  taken  up  and  planted  in  Rows  at  a 
Foot  and  a  Half  Diftance,  and  in  the  Rows  one  Foot 
afunder,  obferving  to  water  them  till  they  have  taken 
new  Root ;  after  which  they  will  require  no  farther 
Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  which  may 
be  eafily  done  by  hoeing  the  Ground  frequently  between 
the  Plants,  and  in  Spring  the  Ground  between  the  Rows 
fhould  be  dug,  which  will  encourage  their  Roots,  and 
caufe  them  to  fhoot  out  vigorous  Stalks;  and  if  their 
Stalks  are  cut  down  before  the  Seeds  are  formed  every 
Year,  the  Roots  will  continue  the  longer,  efpeciaily  if 
they  grow  on  a  light  dry  Soil.  The  Seeds  of  thefe  will 
grow  where-ever  they  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  fo  that 
Plenty  of  the  Plants  will  come  up  without  any  Care, 
and  thefe  may  be  tranfplanted  and  managed  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  is  before  direffed. 

T.  he  1  ft:  Sort  is  ufed  in  Medicine  ;  it  is  accounted  cor¬ 
dial,  fudorifick,  and  alexipharmick,  fo  very  good  againft 
peftilential  Diftempers,  expelling  the  Venom  through 
the  Pores  of  the  Skin,  and  is  of  Ufe  in  all  Kinds  of  Fe¬ 
vers.  Mr.  Boyle,  in  his  Treatife  of  the  Whole fomenefs 
and  Unwholefomenefs  of  the  Air,  beftows  three  or  four 
Pages,  in  celebrating  the  Virtues  of  Goat’s-rue  in  pefti¬ 
lential  and  malignant  Difeafes,  from  his  own  Obferva- 
tion  and  Experience. 

The  3d  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Ffoufoun, 
at  Campcachy,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  into  Europe. 
This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  town 
on  a  hot  Bed  early  in  the  Spring;  and  when  the  Plants 
came  up,  and  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they  muft  be  trans¬ 
planted  each  into  a  fmall  Pot,  and  plunged  info  a  hot 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  fhading  them  from  the  Sun  till 
they  have  taken  new  Root;  then  they  muft  be  treated 
as  hath  been  directed  for  other  tender  Plants,  which  are 
kept  in  the  Bark  Stove.  With  this  Management  they 
will  flower  in  fuly,  and  in  September  they  will  perfect 
their  Seeds,  but  the  Plants  may  be  preserved  through 
the  Winter  in  the  Bark  Stove. 

GALENIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  443.  Sherardia.  Pant¬ 
ed.  Epifl.  14. 

The  Title  of  this  Genus  was  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Lin¬ 
naeus,  from  the  famous  Phyfician  Galen. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  fmall  quadrifid  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf ;  it  hath  no  Petals,  but  bath  eight  hairy  Stamina  the 
Length  of  the  Empalement ,  terminated  by  double  Summits. 
In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  roundifh  Germen.  Jupporting  two 
reflexed  Styles,  crowned  by  flmple  Stigmas.  The  Empale - 
merit  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  Capfule  with  two.  Celh , 
containing  two  oblong  angular  Seeds. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz . 

Galenta.  Hort.  Cliff.  150.  Shrubby  Galenia.  This 
is  the  Sherardia.  Panted,  and  the  Artiplex  Africana,  lig- 
nofa,  frutefeens ,  rofmarini foliis.  Hort.  Pif.  20.  Shrubby 
African  woody  Atriplex ,  with  Rolemary  Leaves. 

This  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
in  other  Parts  of  Africa  ;  it  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk 
about  4  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  weak  Branches 
garniftied  with  very  narrow  Leaves,  placed  irregularly 
on  every  Side  the  Branches ;  they  are  of  a  light  green,, 
with  a  Furrow  running  longitudinally  through  the  Mid¬ 
dle  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Panicles,  from, 
the  Side  and  at  the  End  of  the  Branches they  are  very 
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fmall,  and  have  no  Petals,  fo  make  no  great  Appearance. 
'The  Flowers  come  out  in  July  and  Augujl ,  but  are  not 
Succeeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

This  Plant  will  not  live  through  the  Winter  in  the 
open  Air  in  England ,  fo  mull  be  placed*  in  the  Green- 
houfe  with  other  hardy  exotics,  where  4t  may  have  a 
large  Share  of  Air  in  mild  Weather,  for  it  only  requires 
protection  from  Frofh  In  Summer  it  may  be  expofed 
in  the  open  Air,  with  other  Plants  of  the  fame  Country  ; 
in  dry  Weather  it  muft  be  frequently  watered.  This 
may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which,  if  planted  during 
any  of  the  Summer  Months,  and  watered  frequently, 
will  take  Root  in  about  five  or  fix  Weeks,  and  may  then 
be  treated  as  the  old  Plants. 

GALEOPSIS.  Lin.  Gen,  Plant.  637.  Tourn.  Injls 
LI.  H.  185.  Tab.  86.  Stinking  Dead  Nettle. 

The  CharaBers  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  tubulous,  of  one  Leaf 
cut  into  five  Parts,  which  end  in  acute  Points.  The  Flower 
is  of  the  Lip  Kind,  having  a  fort  Tube  ;  the  Chaps  are  a 
little  broader,  and  the  Length  of  the  Empalement ;  from 
the  Bate  to  the  under  Lip,  it  is  on  both  Sides  fbarply  in¬ 
dented  ;  the  upper  Lip  is  concave,  roundijh,  and  fa  wed  at 
the  Top-,  the  under  Lip  is  trifd ,  the  Middle  Segment  being 
the  largef,  which  is  crenated.  It  hath  four  Stamina  in- 
clofed  in  the  upper  Lip ,  two  being  Jhorter  than  the  other  j 
they  are  terminated  by  roundijh  bifid  Summits.  In  thy  Cen¬ 
ter  is  ftuated  a  quadrifid  Germen,  fupporting  a  fender 
Style ,  crowned  by  a  bifid  acute  Stigma.  The  Germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  four  naked  Seeds,  fitting  in  the  rigid  Em¬ 
palement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Gals.  OF  sis  internodiis  caulinis  esqualibus,  verticillis 
omnibus  remotis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  57 9.  Stinking  Hedge 
Nettle,  with  equal  Diftances  between  the  Joints,  and 
Whorls  growing  at  a  great  Diftance.  This  is  the  Side- 
ritis  arvenfis  angufi folia  rubra.  C.  B.  P.  233.  Red  nar¬ 
row  leaved  Field  Ironwort. 

2.  Galf.opsis  internodiis  fuperne  incrajfatis,  verti - 
cillis fumrnis  fubcontiguis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  579.  Stinking 
Hedge  Nettle,  whofe  Joints  are  thicker  above,  and  the 
Whorls  at  the  Top  growing  near  each  other.  This  is 
the  Lamium  cannabino  folio  vulgar e.  Raii  Syn.  Ed.  3.  p. 
240.  Common  Dead  Nettle  with  a  Hemp  Leaf. 

3.  GALEOPSIS  corolla  flavci,  labio  inferiore  maculato. 
Flor.  Lapp.  193.  Stinking  Hedge  Nettle  with  a  yellow 
Flower,  whofe  under  Lip  is  fpotted.  This  is  the  La- 
inium  cannabinum  a  c  idea  turn  flare  luteo  fpeciofo,  labiis  pur- 
pur  eis.  Pluk.  Aim.  204.  Prickly  Hemp  Dead  Nettle  with 
a  beautiful  yellow  Flower  and  purple  Lips. 

4.  Galeopsis  verticillis  fexforis,  involucro  tetra- 
phyljo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  780.  Stinking  Hedge  Nettle  with 
fix  Flowers  in  each  Whorl,  and  a  four  leaved  Involu- 
crum.  This  is  the  Galeopfts  five  urti'ca  iners  fore  luteo. 
J.  B.  3.  323.  Stinking,  or  Dead  Nettle  with  a  yellow 
Flower. 

5.  Galeopsis  verticillis  bifloris,  folds  oblongo-cor- 
datis.  Stinking  Hedge  Nettle,  with  two  Flowers  in  each 
Whorl,  and  oblong  Heart-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Galeopfts  Orient alis  ocimafiri  folio,  flor e  majore  flavefeente. 
IP.  R.  Par.  Eaflern  {linking  Hedge  Nettle,  with  an  Oci- 
madrum  Leaf,  and  a  larger  yellowifli  Flower. 

6.  Galeopsis  caule  pilofo,  calycibus  labio  cor  oil cc  fu- 


periore  longioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  580.  Stinking  Hedge 
Nettle  with  a  hairy  Stalk,  and  the  Empalement  longer 
than  the  upper  Lip  of  the  Petal.  This  is  the  Galeopfts 
annua  Hifpanica,  rotundiore  folio,  hfi.  R.  FI.  Annual 
Spani/h  (linking  Hedge  Nettle,  with  a  rounder  Leaf. 

Thefe  are  all  of  them  annual  Plants,  except  the  fourth 
and  fifth  Sorts  ;  the  three  firft  grow  naturally  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  firft  is  found  upon  arable  Land  in  many 
Places;  the  fecond  grows  upon  Dunghills,  and  by  the 
Side  of  Paths,  in  mod  Parts  of  England.  The  third  Sort 
grows  chiefly  in  the  Northern  Countries,  but  I  have 
found  it  growing  wild  in  Effex,  within  ten  Miles  of  Lon¬ 
don!  Thefe  Plants  are  feldom  cultivated  in  Gardens,  for 
if  their  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will 
come  up  as  Weeds  where-ever  they  are  allowed  a  Place. 

The  fourth  is  a  perennial  Plant  with  a  creeping  Root; 
this  grows  in  the  Woods  and  under  Hedges  in  moft  Parts 
of  England.  The  fifth  grows  in  the  Levant  ;  this  is  a 
biennial  Plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after  the  Seeds  are 
ripe.  It  is  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  the  Sake 
of  Variety,  but  hath  no  great  Beauty. 

GALEOPSIS  FRUTESCENS.  See  Prafium. 

GALIUM.  IJn.  Gen.  PI.  117.  Tourn.  Inf.  Ladies 
Bedftraw,  or  Cheefe-rennet ;  in  French ,  Caillelait. 

The  CharaBers  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  fmall  Empalement  indented  in  4 
Parts,  fitting  upon  the  Germen.  It  hath  one  Petal,  di¬ 
vided  into  4  Parts  almofi  to  the  Bottom  ;  and  4  Awl-fhaped 
Stamina  fioorter  than  the  Petal  and  terminated  by  fngle 
Summits.  It  hath  a  twin  Germen fituated  under  the  Flower , 
fupporting  a  flender  half  bifd  Style,  crowned  by  a  globular 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  two  dry  Berries , 
joined  together ,  each  inch  fug  a  large  Kidney-Jbaped  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Galium  folds  oBonis  linearibus  fulcatis,  rami s  fo¬ 
ri feris  brevibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  34.  Ladies  Bedtlraw  with 
eight  narrow  furrowed  Leaves,  and  fhort  flowering 
Branches.  This  is  the  Galium  luteum.  C.  B.  P.  335. 
Yellow  Ladies  Bedftraw. 

2.  Galium  folds  0 Bonis  ovatis  linearibus  fubferratis 
patentijfpnis  mucronatis,  caule  fiaccido ,  ramis  patentibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  107.  Ladies  Bedftraw  with  eight  oval 
narrow  Leaves,  which  are  fpread  open,  fawed,  and 
pointed,  a  weak  Stalk,  and  fpreading  Branches.  This 
is  the  Mollugo  montana  latifolia  ramofa.  C.  B.  P.  333. 
Branching  broad  leaved  Mountain  Mollugo. 

3.  Galium  folds  verticillatis  lineari-fetaceis,  pedun- 
culis  folio  longioribus.  Hort.  Cliff.  34.  Ladies  Bedftraw, 
with  narrow  briftly  Leaves  growing  in  Whorls,  and 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  longer  than  the  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Galium  nigro-purpureum  snout anum  tenuifo - 
Hum.  Col.  Ecphr.  1.  p.  298.  C.  B.  P.  335.  Narrow 
leaved  Mountain  Ladies  Bedftraw,  with  a  black  purple 
Flower. 

4.  Galium  folds  verticillatis  linearibus,  pedunculis 
dichotomis ,  fummo  caule  floriferis.  Prod.  Leyd.  256.  La¬ 
dies  Bedftraw  with  narrow  Leaves  growing  in  Whorls, 
Foot  Stalks  divided  by  Pairs,  and  Flowers  growing  at 
the  Top  of  the  Stalk.  Galium  faxatile  glauco  folio.  Bocc. 
Muf.  Rock  Ladies  Bedftraw  with  a  gray  Leaf. 

5.  Galium  folds  verticillatis  linearibus ,  pedunculis 
breviffmis.  Hort.  Cliff.  34.  Ladies  Bedftraw  with  nar¬ 
row  Leaves  growing  in  Whorls,  and  fliort  Foot  Stalks. 

This 
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This  is  the  Galium  rubnim.  C.  B.  P.  335.  Red  Ladies 
Bed  draw. 

6.  Galium  foliis  quaternis  lanceolatis  trinerviis  gla- 
bris ,  caule  ereflo,  feminibus  hifpidis.  Flor.  Lappon.  60. 
Ladies  Bedftraw,  with  four  fmooth  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
having  three  Veins,  an  upright  Stalk,  and  rough  Seeds. 
This  is  the  Rubia  pratenfis  Icevis  acuto  folio.  C.  B.  P. 
333.  Smooth  Meadow  Madder  with  an  acute  Reaf. 

7.  Galium  foliis  verticillatis ,  linear  i-lanceolatis ,  ra- 
mis  floriferis  longioribus.  Ladies  Bedftraw  with  narrow 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  growing  in  Whorls,  and  longer 
Branches  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Galium  album  vulgare . 

' Tourn .  Injl.  Common  white  Ladies  Bedftraw. 

8.  Galium  foliis  feptimis  lineari-lanceolatis  glabris , 
caule  eredlo  ramoftjjimo.  Ladies  Bedftraw  with  feven  nar¬ 
row  fmooth  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  an  upright  branch¬ 
ing  Stalk.  This  is  the  Galium  album  linifolium.  Barrel. 
Obfer.  99.  White  Ladies  Bedftraw  with  a  Flax  Leaf. 

9.  Galium  foliis  quaternis  obovatis  inasqualibus,  cau- 
libus  diffufs.  Flor.  Suec.  1 19.  Ladies  Bedftraw  with  four 
unequal  oval  Leaves,  and  a  diffufed  Stalk.  Galium  pa~ 
luf  re  album.  C.  B.  P.  White  Marfh  Ladies  Bedftraw. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  (which  is  the  Sort  commonly 
ufed  in  Medicine)  is  very  common  in  moift  Meadows, 
and  Pafture  Grounds  in  England.  The  other  Varieties 
are  preferved  in  curious  Botanic  Gardens,  but  as  they  are 
Plants  of  very  little  Beauty,  and  are  fubjedt  to  fpread  very 
far,  and  over-run  whatever  Plants  grow  near  them,  they 
are  feldom  cultivated  in  other  Gardens. 

Thefe  Sorts  may  any  of  them  be  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  their  Roots,  which  fpread  and  increafe  very  faft,  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  Spring  or  Autumn,  and  will  grow  almoft  in 
any  Soil  or  Situation,  efpecially  the  firft  Sort ;  the 
other  Sorts  require  a  drier  Soil,  but  will  all  grow  in  any 
Situation. 

GARCINIA.  Lin.  G.  PI.  52 6.  The  Mangofteen. 

The  Charablers  are, 

<Tbe  Flower  hath  a  three  leaved  Empalement ,  which  is 
permanent.  It  hath  4  roundifj  Petals,  which  fpread  open , 
and  are  larger  than  the  Empalement.  It  hath  16  Stamina , 
which  are  eredi,  and  form  a  Cylinder,  terminated  by 
roundijh  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fttuated  an  oval  Ger- 
tnen ,  with  fcarce  any  Style,  but  is  crowned  by  a  Buckler - 
fjapcd  plain  Stigma  divided  into  8  Parts ,  and  is  perma¬ 
nent.  The  Germen  becomes  a  thick  globular  Berry  with  one 
Cell,  including  8  hairy  fiefoy  Seeds,  which  are  convex  and 
angular. . 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Garcinia.  Hort.  Cliff.  182.  The  Mangoftan,  or 
Mangofteen.  This  is  the  Arbor  peregrina  aurantio  f- 
mili  frudhi.  Cluf.  Exot.  12.  Foreign  Tree  with  a  Fruit 
like  the  Orange. 

This  Tree  grows  naturally  in  the  Molucca  Iflands,  and 
alfo  in  the  Inland  Parts  of  Hew  Spain,  from  whence  I  re¬ 
ceived  perfedt  Specimens,  which  were  fent  me  by  Mr. 
Robert  Millar,  who  gathered  them  near  'Tolu,  but  did 
not  know  the  Tree.  It  riles  with  an  upright  Stem  near 
20  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Branches  on  every  Side, 
which  are  placed  oppefiteby  Pairs,  and  ftand  oblique  to 
each  other,  and  not  at  right  Angles :  the  Bark  of  the 
Branches  is  fmooth,  of  a  gray  Colour,  but  on  the  tender 
Shoots  it  is  green,  and  that  of  the  Trunk  is  of  a  darker 
Colour  and  lull  of  Cracks :  The  Leaves  are  of  the  Spear- 
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fhape,  and  are  entire;  they  are  7  or  8  Inches  long,  and 
about  half  fo  much  Breadth  in  the  Middle,  gradually 
diminifhing  to  both  Ends  ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green  on 
their  upper  Side,  and  of  an  Olive  Colour  on  their  under, 
having  a  prominent  Mid-rib,  with  feveral  fmall  Veins 
running  from  that  to  both  Sides  of  the  Leaf.  The 
blower  is  like  that  of  a  fingle  Rofe,  compofed  of  4 
roundifh  Petals  which  are  thick  at  their  Bafe,  but 
thinner  toward  their  Ends;  they  are  of  a  dark  red  Co¬ 
lour.  The  bruit  which  fucceeds  the  Flower  is  round,, 
the  Size  of  a  middling  Orange  ;  the  Top  is  covered  by 
a  Cap,  which  was  the  Stigma  on  the  Top  of  the  Srvle, 
and  remains  to  the  Top  of  the  Fruit,  And  is  indented  in 
Rays  to  the  Number  of  lix  or  feven,  which  are  obtufe. 

I  he  Shell  of  the  Fruit  is  like  that  of  the  Promegranate, 
but  fofter,  thicker,  and  fuller  of  Juice;  it  is  green  at 
firft,  but  changes  to  a  dark  Brown  with  fome  yellowifh. 
Spots;  the  Infide  of  the  Fruit  is  of  a  Rofe  Colour, 
and  divided  into  feveral  Parts  by  thin  Partitions,  as  in 
Oranges,  in  which  the  Seeds  are  lodged,  furrounded 
by  a  foft  juicy  Pulp  of  a  delicious  Flavour,  partaking  of 
the  Strawberry  and  the  Grape,  and  is  efteemed  one  of 
the  richeft  Fruits  in  the  World  ;  and  the  Trees  natu¬ 
rally  growing  in  the  Form  of  Pyrabolas,  whofe  Branches 
are  well  garnilhed  with  large  fhining  green  Leaves  : 
They  have  an  elegant  Appearance,  and  afford  a  kindly 
Shade  in  hot  Countries,  therefore  are  worthy  of  Culti¬ 
vation,  in  all  thofe  Countries  where  there  is  Warmth 
enough  to  ripen  the  Fruit. 

As  there  are  but  few  of  the  Seeds  in  thefe  Fruit 
which  come  to  Perfedtion  (for  the  greateft  Part  of  them 
are  abortive)  fo  moftof  thofe  which  have  been  brought 
to  Europe  have  failed  ;  therefore  the  fureft  Way  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  Plants,  is  to  fow  their  Seeds  in  Tubs  of  Earth 
in  the  Country,  and  when  the  Plants  have  obtained 
Strength,  they  may  be  brought  to  Europe  ;  but  there 
fhould  be  great  Care  taken  in  their  Paflage,  to  fcrcen 
them  from  Salt  Water  and  the  Spray  of  the  Sea,  as 
alfo  not  to  give  them  much  Water,  efpecially  when 
they  are  in  a  cool  or  temperate  Climate,  for  thefe 
Plants  are  very  impatient  of  Wet.  When  the  Plants 
arrive  in  Europe,  they  fhould  be  carefully  tranfplanted, 
each  into  a  feparate-Pot,  filled  with  light  Kitchen  Gar¬ 
den  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed,  obferving  to 
fhade  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root ; 
then  they  mud  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other 
tender  Plants  from  hot  Countries. 

GARDENS  are  diftinguifhed  into  Flower  Gardens, 
Fruit  Gardens,  and  Kitchen  Gardens.  The  firft,  being 
defigned  for  Pleafure  and  Ornament,  are  to  be  placed  in- 
the  moft  confpicuous  Parts,  e.  next  to,'  or  juft  againft,. 
the  back  Front  of  the  Houfe  ;  the  two  latter  being 
principally  intended  for  Ufe  and  Service,  are  placed  lefs 
in  Sight. 

Though  the  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Gardens  are  here 
mentioned  as  two  diftindt  Gardens,  and  have  by  the 
French  Gardeners,  as  alfo  by  fome  of  our  own  Coun¬ 
trymen  been  contrived  as  fuch,  yet  they  are  now  ufu- 
ally  in  one  ;  and  with  good  Reafon,  fince  they  both  re¬ 
quire  a  good  Soil  and  Expofure,  and  will  equally  require 
to  be  placed  out  of  the  View  of  the  Houfe.  And  as  it 
will  be  proper  to  inclofe  the  Kitchen  Garden  with 
Walls,  and  to  fecure  the  Gates,  that  no  Periods,  may 
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have  Accefs  to  it,  who  have  no  Bufinefs  in  it,  for  the 
Sake  of  preferving  the  Produ£f,  fo  thefe  Walls  will  an- 
i'wer  the  Purpofes  of  both.  Moreover,  in  the  Difpo- 
fition  ot  the  Kitchen  Garden,  when  it  is  properly  di¬ 
vided  into  Quarters,  the  planting  of  Efpaliers  of  bruit 
Trees  round  each  of  the  Quarters,  will  be  ot  Uie  in 
i'creening  from  the  View  the  Kitchen  Herbs  growing  in 
the  Quarters ;  and  by  that  Means,  give  an  Elegancy  to 
both  Parts,  and  lave  befides  a  great  Expence.  The  only 
Objefclion  which  has  been  made  to  this  of  any  Confe- 
quence,  is,  that  the  Gardeners  are  too  apt  to  crowd  the 
Borders  near  the  Walls  with  Kitchen  Herbs,  whereby 
the  Trees  are  deprived  of  their  Nouriftiment  ;  but  this 
is  in  every  Gentleman’s  Power  to  redrefs,  by  not  fuffer- 
ing  the  Borders  to  be  crowded.  I  lliall  treat  more  fully 
of  this  under  the  Article  of  Kitchen  Garden. 

In  the  Choice  of  a  Place  to  plant  a  Garden  in,  the 
Situation  and  Expofure  of  the  Ground  are  the  mod  ef- 
fential  Points  to  be  regarded  ;  fince,  if  a  Failure  be 
made  in  that  Point,  all  the  Care  and  Expence  will  in  a 
Manner  be  loft. 

In  a  Garden  for  Pleafure,  the  principal  Things  to  be 
confidered,  are,  ift,  The  Situation;  2dly,  The  Soil, 
Afpe&,  or  Expofure;  3dly,  Water;  4thly,  Profpeft. 

i  ft.  Situation  :  This  ought  to  be  fuch  an  one  as  is 
wholefome,  in  a  Place  that  is  neither  too  high  nor  too 
low  ;  for  if  a  Garden  be  too  high,  it  will  be  expofed  to 
the  Winds,  which  are  very  prejudicial  to  Trees;  if  it 
be  too  low,  the  Dampnefs  and  the  Vermin,  and  veno¬ 
mous  Creatures  that  breed  in  Ponds  and  marfhy  Places, 
add  much  to  their  Infalubrity. 

A  Situation  on  a  riling  Ground,  or  on  the  Side  of  a 
Hill,  is  moll  happy,  efpecially  if  the  Ground  be  not  too 
iteep  ;  if  the  Slope  be  eafy,  and  in  a  Manner  imper¬ 
ceptible  ;  if  a  good  deal  of  Level  may  be  had  near  the 
Eloufe  ;  and  if  it  abounds  with  Springs  of  Water  ;  for, 
being  fheltered  from  the  Fury  of  the  Winds,  and  the 
violent  Heat  of  thejiun,  a  temperate  Air  will  be  there 
enjoyed;  and  the  Water  that  defeends  from  the  Topof 
the  Hills,  either  from  Springs  or  Rain,  will  not  only 
fupply  Fountains,  Canals,  and  Cafcades,  for  Ornament, 
but  when  it  has  performed  it  Office,  will  water  the  adja¬ 
cent  Valleys,  and  render  them  fertile,  and  wholefome,  if 
it  be  not  fuffered  to  ftagnate  in  them. 

Indeed,  if  the  Declivity  of  the  Hill  be  too  fteep,  and 
the  Water  too  abundant,  a  Garden  on  the  Side  of  it 
may  often  fuffer,  by  having  the  Trees  torn  up  by 
Torrents  and  Floods ;  and  the  Earth  above  tumbling 
down,  the  Walls  may  be  demolifhed,  and  the  Walks 
fpoiled. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  the  Situation  on 
a  Plain  or  Flat,  has  feveral  Advantages  that  the  higher 
Situation  lias  not :  Floods  and  Rains  make  no  Spoil  ; 
there  is  a  continued  ProfpeT  of  Champaigns,  interfer¬ 
ed  by  Rivers,  Ponds,  Brooks,  Meadows,  and  Hills 
covered  with  Buildings  or  Woods ;  and  the  level  Surface 
is  lefs  tirefome  to  walk  on,  and  lefs  chargeable,  than 
that  on  the  Side  of  a  Hill  ;  the  Terrace  Walks  and 
Steps  are  not  neceflary ;  but  the  greateft  Difadvantage  of 
flat  Gardens  is  the  Want  of  an  extenfive  Profpefl,  which 
riling  Grounds  afford. 

adly,  The  fecond  Thing  to  be  confidered  in  choofing 
a  Plat  for  a  Garden,  is  a  good  Earth  or  Soil. 


It  is  fcarce  poffible  to  make  a  fine  Garden  in  a  bad  Soil : 
there  are  indeed  Ways  to  meliorate  Ground,  but  they 
are  very  expenfive  ;  and  fometimes  when  the  Expence 
has  been  bellowed  of  laying  good  Earth  three  Feet  deep 
over  the  whole  Surface,  a  whole  Garden  has  been  ruin¬ 
ed,  notwithftanding  the  Expofure  has  been  foutherly 
and  healthful,  when  the  Roots  of  the  Trees  have  come 
to  reach  the  natural  Bottom. 

To  judge  of  the  Quality  of  the  Soil,  obferve  whether 
there  be  any  Heath,  Thirties,  or  fuch  like  Weeds, 
growing  fpontanecufly  in  it,  for  they  are  certain  Signs 
that  the  Ground  is  poor.  Likewife,  if  there  be  large 
Trees  growing  thereabouts,  obferve  whether  they  grow 
crooked,  ill  fhapped,  and  grubby,  and  of  a  faded  green, 
and  full  of  Mofs,  or  infefted  with  Vermin;  if  fo,  the 
Place  is  to  be  rejected  :  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be 
covered  with  good  Grafs  fit  for  Pafture,  then  you  may 
be  encouraged  to  try  the  Depth  of  the  Soil. 

To  know  this,  dig  Holes  in  feveral  Places  fix  Feet 
wide  and  four  Feet  deep ;  if  you  find  three  Feet  of 
good  Earth  it  will  do  well,  but  lefs  than  two  will  not  be 
fufficient. 

The  Quality  of  good  Ground  is  neither  to  be  ftony, 
nor  too  hard  to  work ;  neither  too  dry  nor  too  moift  ; 
nor  too  Tandy  and  light,  or  too  ftrongand  clayey,  which 
is  the  worft  of  all  for  Gardens. 

3dly,  The  third  Requifile  is  Water.  The  Want  of 
this  is  one  of  the  greateft  Inconveniences  that  can  attend 
a  Garden,  and  will  bring  a  certain  Mortality  upon  what¬ 
ever  is  planted  in  it,  efpecially  in  the  greater  Droughts 
that  often  happen  in  a  dry  Situation  in  Summer ;  befides 
the  Ufefulnefs  of  it  in  fine  Gardens,  for  making  "Jets 
d’Eau,  Canals,  Cafcades,  &c.  which  are  the  greateft: 
Ornaments  of  a  Garden. 

4thly,  The  fourth  Thing  required  in  a  good  Situation 
is,  the  View  and  Profpe£t  of  a  fine  Country  ;  and  though 
this  is  not  fo  abfolutely  neceflary  as  Water,  yet  it  is 
one  of  the  moft  agreeable  Beauties  of  a  fine  Garden  : 
Befides,  if  a  Garden  be  planted  in  a  low  Place  that  is 
buried,  as  I  may  fay,  and  has  no  Kind  of  Profpe£t,  it 
will  be  not  only  difagreeable  but  unwholefome,  by  being 
too  much  fhaded  and  obfeured  ;  as  the  Trees  will  rather 
retain  infalubrious  Damps,  than  communicate  the  re- 
frefhing  Air,  fo  purifying  to  vegetable  Nature. 

In  fhort,  a  Garden  neceflarily  requires  (befides  the 
Care  of  the  Gardener)  the  Sun,  a  good  Soil,  a  full,  or 
at  leafl  an  open  Profpect,  and  Water,  the  laft  above  all ; 
and  it  would  be  egregious  Folly  to  plant  a  Garden,  where 
any  of  thefe  are  wanting. 

Of  the  Defgning  or  Manner  of  Laying  out  a  Pleafure 

Garden. 

The  Area  of  a  handfome  Garden  may  take  up  thirty 
or  forty  Acres,  not  more. 

And  as  for  the  Difpofition  and  Diftribution  of  this 
Garden,  the  following  Dire&ions  may  be  obferved. 

i ft.  There  ought  always  to  be  a  Defcent  from  the 
Houfe  to  the  Garden  not  fewer  than  three  Steps,  but  if 
there  are  fix  or  feven  it  will  be  better.  This  Elevation 
of  the  Building  will  make  it  more  dry  and  wholefome, 
alfo  from  the  Head  of  thefe  Steps  there  will  be  a  farther 
Profpeft  or  View  of  the  Garden. 

In  a  fine  Garden,  the  firft  Thing  that  fhould  prefent 
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itfelf  to  the  Sight,  fhould  bean  open  Lawn  of  Grafs, 
which,  in  Size,  fhould  be  proportionable  to  the  Gar¬ 
den  ;  in  a  large  Garden,  it  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  fix 
or  eight  Acres;  but  in  middling  or  fmall  Gardens,  the 
Width  of  it  fhould  be  confiderably  more  than  the  Front 
of  the  Houfe  ;  and  if  the  Depth  be  one  Half  more  than 
the  Width,  it  will  have  a  better  Effedf.  The  Figure 
of  this  Lawn  need  not  be  regular,  and  if  on  the  Sides 
there  are  Trees  planted  irregularly,  by  Way  of  open 
Grove,  fome  of  which  may  be  planted  forwarder  upon 
the  Lawn  than  the  others,  whereby  the  Regularity  of 
the  Lawn  will  be  broken,  it  will  render  it  more  like 
Nature,  the  Beauties  of  which  fhould  always  be  ftudied 
in  the  laying  out  and  planting  of  Gardens  ;  for  the 
nearer  thefe  Gerdens  approach  to  Nature,  the  longer 
they  will  pleafe  ;  for  what  is  a  Garden,  but  a  natural 
Spot  of  Ground  drefled  and  properly  ornamented  ? 
There  are  thofe  who  have  erred  in  copying  what 
they  call  Nature,  as  much  as  thofe  who  have  drawn  a 
whole  Garden  into  flrait  Lines,  great  Alleys,  Stars, 
Cfc.  by  bringing  the.  roughed:  and  mod;  deformed  Part 
of  Nature,  into  their  Compofitions  of  Gardens  :  As 
for  Inffance,  where  the  Ground  has  been  naturally  le¬ 
vel,  they  have,  at  great  Expence,  made  Hollows  and 
raifed  Mole  Hills;  fo  that  the  Turf  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  not  only  more  unpleafant  to  walk  upon,  but  much 
worfe  to  keep  :  And  after  all  the  Pains  that  have  been 
taken  to  ape  Nature,  the  whole  is  as  eafily  difeovered  to 
be  the  Work  of  Art,  as  the  ftiffeft  Slopes  and  the  mod: 
finifhed  Parterres. 

The  great  Art  in  laying  out  Gardens,  is  to  adapt 
the  feveral  Parts  to  the  natural  Pofition  of  the  Ground, 
fo  as  to  have  as  little  Earth  to  remove  as  poflible  ;  for 
this  is  often  one  of  the  greateft  Expences  in  making 
Gardens  ;  and  it  may  with  Truth  be  affirmed,  that 
where-ever  this  has  been  pradfifed,  nine  Times  in  ten 
it  has  proved  for  the  worfe  ;  fo  that  if  inffead  of  level¬ 
ling  Hills  to  form  large  Terraces,  lfiff  Slopes,  and  even 
Parterres,  as  has  been  too  often  pradfifed  ;  or  the  fink¬ 
ing  of  Hollows,  and^railing  Hills,  as  hath  by  others 
been  done;  if  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  had  only 
been  fmoothed  and  well  turfed,  it  would  have  had  a 
much  better  Effect,  and  been  more  generally  approved 
than  the  greateff  Number  of  thefe  Gardens,  which 
have  been  made  with  an  infinite  Expence  both  of  Time 
and  Money. 

The  next  Thing  to  beobferved  is,  to  contrive  a  dry 
Walk,  which  fhould  lead  quite  round  the  whole  Gar¬ 
den  ;  for  as  Gardens  are  defigned  to  promote  the  Exer- 
cife  of  Walking,  the  greater  the  Extent  of  this  dry 
Walk,  the  better  it  will  anfwer  the  Intent  ;  fince  in  bad 
Weather,  or  in  dewy  Mornings  and  Evenings,  when 
the  Fields  are  unpleafant  or  unfafe  to  walk  over,  thefe 
dry  Walks  in  Gardens  become  ufef'ul  and  pleafant ;  and 
fuch  Walks,  if  laid  either  with  Gravel  or  Sand,  may 
lead  through  the  different  Plantations,  gently  winding 
about  in  an  eafy  natural  Way,  which  will  be  more  a- 
greeable  than  thofe  dong  flrait  Walk',  which  are  loo 
frequently  feen  in  Gardens. 

But  as  the  Taile  of  defigning  Gardens  has  of  late  al¬ 
tered  from  the  former  Method,  there  are  many  Perfons 
who  have  gone  into  the  oppofite  Extreme  ;  and  in  the 
forming  of  what  they  term  Serpentine  Walks,  have  twill  - 
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ed  them  about  in  fo  many  fhort  Turns,  as  to  render 
it  very  difagreeable  to  walk  on  them  ;  and  at  the 
fame  Time  they  flrike  the  Sight  with  as  mueh  Stiff- 
nefs  and  Appearance  of  Art,  as  any  of  the  •  Methods 
formerly  pradtifed.  In  fhort,  the  fewer  Turns  there 
are  in  thefe  Walks,  and  the  more  they  are  concealed, 
the  better  they  will  pleafe  ;  and  yet  the  Turns  being 
eafy,  and  at  great  Diflances,  will  take  off  all  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  Straitnefs.  And  here  let  me  obferve,  that 
there  can  be  no  better,  or  more  eafy  or  natural  Method 
of  laying  out  thefe  Walks,  than-  by  tracing  the  eafy 
Turns  made  on  a  Road,  where  it  bends  by  the  Track 
of  the  Coach  Wheels. 

Thefe  Walks  fhould  be  fo  contrived,  as  to  lead  into 
Shade  as  foon  as  poflible  ;  as  alfo  into  fome  Plantations 
of  Shrubs,  where  Perfons  may  walk  in  private,  and  be 
fheltered  from  the  Wind  ;  for  no  Garden  can  be  pleafing, 
where  there  is  Want  of  Shade  and  Shelter. 

Another  Thing  abfolutely  neceffary  is,  where  the 
Boundaries  of  the  Garden  are  fenced  with  Walls  or 
Pales,  they  fhould  be  hid  by  Plantations  of  flowering 
Shrubs,  intermixed  with  Laurels,  and  fome  other  Ever¬ 
greens,  which  will  have  a  good  EffeQ:,  and  at  the  fame 
Time  conceal  the  Fences,  which  are  difagreeable,  when? 
left  naked  and  expofed  to  the  Sight. 

In  Situations  where  there  is  a  good  Supply  of  Water, 
the  Defigner  has  Room  for  adding  one  of  the  greateff 
Beauties  to  the  Garden,  efpecially  if  it  will  admit  of  a 
conflant  Stream  ;  for  in  fuch  Places,  if  the  Water  is 
properly  conduced  through  the  Garden,  it  will  afford 
infinite  Pleafure ;  for  although  thefe  Streams  may  not 
be  fufficient  to  fupply  a  large  Suface,  yet  if  thefe  nar¬ 
row  Rivulets  are  judicioufly  led  about  the  Garden,  they 
will  have  a  better  Effedt  than  many  of  the  large  dag- 
nating  Ponds  or  Canals,  fo  frequently  made  in  large 
Gardens  ;  for  where  thefe  Pieces  of  Water  are  large, 
if  alt  the  Boundaries  can  be  feen  from  one  Point  of 
View,  they  cannot  be  efleemed  by  Perfons  of  Judg¬ 
ment  ;  and  frequently  thefe  Handing  W aters  are  brought 
fo  near  the  Houfe,  as  to  render  the  Air  damp  and  un¬ 
healthy  ;  and  many  Times  they  are  fo  fituated,  as  to 
occafion  this  Inconvenience,  and  at  the  fame  Time  are 
not  feen  to  any  Advantage  from  the  Houfe. 

Where  Wilderneffes  are  intended,  thefe  fhould  not 
be  cut  into  Stars  or  other  ridiculous  Figures,  nor  formed 
into  Mazes  or  Labyrinths,  which  in  a  great  Defign  is 
trifling,  but  the.  Walks  fnould  be  noble,  and  iliaded  by 
tall  Trees ;  and  the  Spaces  of  the  Quarters  planted  with 
flowering  Shrubs  and  Ever-greens,  whereby  they  will  be 
rendered  pleafant  at  all  Seafons  of  the  Year  ;  and  if 
there  are  hardy  Sorts  of  Flowers  (which  will  thrive  with 
little  Care)  fcattered  about  near  the  Sides  of  the  Walks, 
they  will  have  a  very  good  Effedf,  in  making  a  Variety 
of  natural  Beauties  aimed:  through  the  Year. 

The  Situation  of  thefe  Wilderneffes  fhould  not  be  too 
near  the  Houfe,  led  they  fhould  occafion  Damps  ;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  much  better  to  contrive  fome  open  Groves, 
through  which  there  may  he  a  Communication  under 
Shade,  from  the  Houfe  to  thefe  Wilderneffes  ;  which 
are  much  the  beff  when  they  are  planted  at  the  fartheft 
Part  of  the  Garden,  provided  they  do  not  obffruct  the 
View  of  fine  Obje&s. 

Buddings  are  alfo  very  great  Ornaments  to  a  Garden. 
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if  they  are  well  defigned  and  properly  placed  ;  but  the 
modern  Tafte  of  crowding  Gardens  with  large  ufelefs 
Buildings,  I  prefume  to  think  is  cenfurable,  with  Regard 
as  well  to  Propriety  as  Expence. 

Statues  and  Vafes  are  alio  very  beautiful  Objects,  but 
thefe  lhould  by  no  means  be  placed  too  near  each  other; 
for  when  feveral  of  them  appear  at-once,  they  fill  and 
confound  the  Eye,  and  lofe  the  beautiful  Effedt  which 
they  would  have,  if  now  and  then  one  properly  fituated, 
engages  the  Sight. 

WhatanExper.ee  might  be  fpared  and  applied  to 
nobler  Purpofes,  if  Nature  only  were  to  be  cultivated, 
if  Simplicity  were  ftudied  in  this  delightful  Art,  rather 
than  Ofteniation  1  For  any  Thing  may  be  faid  to  be 
more  of  Nature,  than  what  we  mifcall  Grandeur. 

Fountains  are  alfo  very  ornamental  to  a  Garden,  if 
they  are  magnificently  built,  and  where  aconflant  Sup¬ 
ply  of  Water  can  be  obtained  ;  but  if  they  are  meanly 
ere  tied,  or  have  not  Water  to  keep  them  conftantly  run¬ 
ning,  they  fhould  never  be  introduced  into  Gardens,  for 
nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  fee  a  dry  Foun¬ 
tain  ;  which,  perhaps,  at  a  great  Expence,  may  have 
Water  forced  up,  to  fupply  it  for  an  Hour  or  two,  and 
no  more  ;  and  this,  perhaps,  not  in  dry  Seafons,  when 
there  is  a  general  Scarcity  of  Water. 

The  fame  may  alfo  be  obferved  of  Cafcades,  and 
other  Falls  of  Water,  which  ought  never  to  be  contrived 
in  Gardens,  where  there  cannot  be  a  conffant  Run  of 
Water  ;  but  where  the  Situation  of  a  Garden  is  fo  happy, 
as  to  be  naturally  fupplied  with  Water,  thefe  Falls  and 
Jets  d’Eau,  may  be  rendered  very  great  Beauties,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  are  well  defigned,  and  not  made  in  the  low 
mean  Tafte,  in  which  too  many  of  thofe  now  in  being 
appear,  where  the  Water  is  made  to  fall  over  a  Parcel  of 
regular  Steps  of  Stone  ;  but  the  Fall  fhould  be  in  one 
Sheet  from  Top  to  Bottom,  where  fhould  be  placed 
many  large  roughStones  to  break  anddifperfe  the  Water, 
and  to  increafe  tire  Noife  of  the  Fall. 

Where  the  Ground  is  naturally  uneven,  and  has  gentle 
Rifes  and  Falls,  thefe  may  be  fo  humoured  in  laying  out 
the  Ground,  as  to  be  rendered  very  great  Beauties;  but 
thefe  Inequalities  of  the  Ground  mull  by  no  Means  be 
cut  into  regular  fiiff  Slopes,  nor  Amphitheatres,  as  has 
been  too  much  the  Pradtice  :  But  if  the  Knolls  are  pro¬ 
perly  planted  with  Clumps  of  Trees  or  Shrubs,  and  the 
Hoping  Sides  fmoothed  and  left  in  their  natural  Pofition, 
they  will  have  a  much  better  Effedt,  than  can  be  given 
them  by  all  the  regular  Angles,  Lines,  and  flat  Slopes, 
which  have  been  till  of  late,  introduced  by  all  the  De- 
fignersof  Gardens. 

The  Tafte  in  laying  out  Gardens  has  greatly  altered, 
and  has  been  as  greatly  improved  in  England ,  in  the 
Compafs  of  a  few  Years ;  for,  with  the  Revolution, 
the  Dutch  Tafte  of  laying  out  Gardens  was  introduced, 
which  confided  of  little  more  than  Flower  Borders  laid 
cut  in  feveral  Scrolls  of  Box  Work,  clipped  Ever- greens, 
and  fuch  low  expenfive  Things;  as  alfo  the  Walling 
round,  and  dividing  the  feveral  Parts  of  Gardens  by  crofs 
Walls ;  fo  that  a  Garden  confiding  of  eight  or  ten  Acres, 
was  generally  divided  by  Brick  Walls,  into  three  or  four 
feparate  Gardens  ;  and  thefe  were  reduced  to  exadt  Le¬ 
vels,  having  many  Gravel  Walks,  and  the  Borders  on 
each  Side  crowded  with  clipped  Trees  and  ever-green 


Hedges,  dividing  thefe  fmail  Inclofures  again  ;  fo  that 
the  fird  making  and  planting  of  thefe  fmail  Gardens  was 
attended  with  a  greater  Ex  pence,  as  was  the  keeping  of 
them  afterward,  than  Gardens  of  fix  Times  the  Extent, 
when  defigned  after  Nature. 

Whether  this  Tade  fo  univerfally  prevailed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  Complaifance  to  his  Majedy  King  William ,  or 
was  owing  to  the  low  grovelling  Tade  of  thofe  Perfons, 
who  had  the  defigning  of  mod  of  the  Englijh  Gardens, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  ;  but  it  is  very  certain,  that 
the  Gentlemen,  at  that  Time,  attended  very  little 
tbemfelves  to  the  Difpofition  of  their  Gardens,  but 
were  contented  to  leave  the  whole  Direction  of  them 
to  Perfons  of  the  meaneft  Talents  that  ever  profefled 
the  Art  ;  fo  that  foon  after,  when  another  Tade  pre¬ 
vailed,  thefe  Gardens  were  almoft  totally  demoliffied, 
and  it  would  have  been  well,  if  a  good,  that  is  to  fay,  a 
natural  Tade  had  fucceeded  to  the  other  ;  but  this  was 
not  the  Cafe,  for  though  a  more  open  and  extenfive 
Way  of  laying  out  Gardens  wa«  introduced,  yet  this  was 
little  more  than  copying  after  the  French ,  whofe  Tade 
was  in  making  long  Avenues,  drait  Walks,  fluff  regu¬ 
lar  Slopes,  Cabinets,  Fret  Work,  tall  Hedges  cut  into 
various  Shapes,  Jets  d’Eau ,  Fountains,  &c.  fo  that 
there  was  little  of  Nature  fludied  ;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  all  the  geometrical  Figures  introduced  in  Wilder- 
nefs  Work,  as  alfo  in  the  Parterres,  and  other  Com¬ 
partments  of  the  Garden  ;  nor  is  it  fo  much  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  that  this  Tafle  prevailed  in  France ,  when  the 
Defigns  of  all  the  principal  Gardens  there  were  formed 
by  Architects,  who  were  as  ftudious  to  have  the  Sym¬ 
metry  of  the  oppofite,  or  correfponding  Part  of  the 
Garden,  as  exaeft  as  the  Apartments  of  a  Habitation; 
nor  has  Length  of  Time,  nor  the  Improvements  already 
made  in  other  Countries,  amended  their  Tafte,  or  con¬ 
vinced  them  of  its  Abfurdity. 

As  the  Gardens  of  Verfailles ,  Marli ,  and  others,  were 
extolled  for  their  Magnificence,  fo  the  Plans  of  them 
were  almoft  univerfally  copied ;  the  Deligners  or  Imi¬ 
tators  rather,  only  varying  the  Parts  according  to  the  Si¬ 
tuation  or  Figure  of  the  Ground  ;  and  this  was  pradtifed 
for  feveral  Years,  at  a  Time,  when  great  Sums  of  Mo¬ 
ney  were  expended  in  Gardens,  which  might  have  ren¬ 
dered  this  Country  the  moft  beautiful  of  any  in  Europe , 
had  a  natural  Tafte  then  prevailed  in  the  defigning  of 
Gardens,  which  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  as  the  Plan¬ 
tations  then  made,  have  been  many  of  them  rooted  out, 
to  make  Way  for  the  Alterations  and  Improvements 
which  have  been  fince  introduced.  — 

Many  Perfons,  I  am  fenfible,  will  have  it,  that,  in 
the  Defigns  of  Gardens,  the  Tafte  fhould  alter  from 
Time  to  Time  as  much  as  the  Fafhion  of  Apparel ;  but 
thefe  cannot  be  Perfons  of  Judgment,  for  wherever 
there  are  natural  Beauties  in  a  Country,  they  will  always 
pleafe  Perfons  of  real  Knowledge  ;  and  frequently  it  is 
obferved,  that  Perfons  of  but  little  Skill  in  the  Art  of 
Gardening,  are  ftruck  with  thefe  Beauties  without  know¬ 
ing  the  Caufe  ;  therefore  where  the  beautiful  Parts  of 
Nature  are  jufty  imitated  in  Gardens,  they  will  always 
be  approved  by  judicious  Perfons,  let  the  Tafte  of  Gar¬ 
dening  alter  as  it  will. 

When  Trees  have  been  long  growing  in  a  Garden, 
nothing  can  be  more  difagreeable  than  to  have  them  de¬ 
ft  royed,. 
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ffroyed,  to  alter  the  Garden  according  to  the  Fafhion  of 
the  Time,  becaule  it  requires  much  Time  to  bring  up 
Trees  to  fuch  Height  as  to  afford  Shade  3rd  Shelter  ; 
and,  as  Time  is  precious,  fo,  where  the  Difpofition  of 
the  Garden  is  altered,  there  fhould  be  great  Attention 
given  to  the  Prefervation  of  all  the  good  Trees,  where- 
ever  they  can  be  either  ufeful  or  ornamental. 

There  is  another  effential  Part  of  Gardening,  which 
cannot  be  too  much  confidercd  by  Perfons  who  defign 
Gardens,  which  is  that  of  adapting  the  feveral  Sorts  of 
Trees  and  Shrubs  to  the  Situation  and  Soil  of  the  Gar¬ 
den,  as  alfo  to  allow  the  Trees  a  proper  Share  of  Room  ; 
but,  however  neceffary  this  will  appear,  yet  very  few 
Perfons  have  made  this  their  Study,  infomuch  that  when 
one  views  many  modern  Gardens,  and  fees  the  great 
Number  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  which  are  crowded  into 
them,  one  would  be  induced  to  believe,  that  private  In¬ 
hered:  has  had  a  greater  Influence,  than  any  other  Mo¬ 
tive,  with  the  Defigners.  Indeed  this  Fault  may  often 
be  afcribed  to  the  Maher,  who,  perhaps,  is  too  much 
in  Hafie  for  Shade  and  Shelter,  fo  will  have  three  or 
four  Times  the  Number  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  planted 
as  fhould  have  been,  or  that  can  remain  long  without 
Injury,  where  the  Plantations  fucceed  ;  and  to  this  over 
Hafie  are  owing  the  miferable  Plantations  of  large  Trees, 
fo  often  feen  in  Gardens  and  Parks,  where  Trees  of  all 
Sorts,  and  of  any  Age,  are  taken  out  of  Woods,  Hedge 
Rows,  &c.  and  removed  at  a  great  Expence  to  hand 
and  decay  annually,  till  they  becom  e  fo  many  dead 
Sticks,  than  which  nothing  can  be  a  more  difagreeable 
Sight  to  the  Owner,  who,  after  an  Expectation  for  fe¬ 
veral  Years,  attended  with  an  Expence  of  Watering, 
Digging,  and  Cleaning,  finds  himfelf  under  a  Neceflity 
either  of  replanting,  or  giving  up  the  Thoughts  of 
having  any.  Numbers  of  Perfons  have  indeed  amufed 
themfelves  with  the  Hopes  of  Succefs,  by  feeing  thefe 
new  planted  Trees  put  out  Branches  for  a  Year  or  two 
which  they  generally  do;  but  in  three  or  four  Years 
after,  inhead  of  making  a  Progrefs,  they  begin  to  de¬ 
cay  at  the  Top,  and  continue  fo  to  do  gradually,  until 
they  quite  periflh,  which,  perhaps,  may  not  happen  in 
eight  or  ten  Years,  efpecially  if  no  fevere  Winter,  or 
very  dry  Summer,  intervenes,  either  of  which  generally 
proves  fatal  to  thefe  Plantations ;  fo  that  Perfons  may 
be  led  on  with  Hopes,  for  fo  many  Years,  in  the  belt 
Part  of  their  Lives,  when  there  is  a  Certainty  of  their 
failing,  or  at  leah  of  their  never  increafingin  Size;  but 
of  this  I  fhall  treat  more  fully  under  the  Article  of  Plant¬ 
ing,  and  fhall  proceed. 

In  the  Bufinefs  of  Defigns,  a  mean  and  pitiful  Man¬ 
ner  fhould  be  hudiouhy  avoided,  and  the  Aim  fhould 
be  always  at  that  which  is  noble  and  great,  not  to  bring 
too  many  little  Things  into  a  Garden,  nor  to  make 
fmall  Pieces  of  Water,  narrow  Walks,  &c.  efpecially 
in  large  Gardens,  for  it  is  much  better  to  have  a  few 
great  Things,  than  four  Times  the  Number  of  fmall 
ones,  which  are  trifling.  In  fmall  Gardens  there  is 
more  Excufe  for  this,  nor  indeed,  would  it  be  right, 
to  have  cither  large  Lawns,  bread  Walks,  or  large 
Pieces  of  Water  in  fuch  ;  but  yet  even  in  thefe  there 
ought  to  be  a  Medium,  and  Perfons  fhould  never  attempt 
to  crowd  too  many  Things  into  thefe,  whereby  the 
Whole  will  appear  only  as  a  mean  and  trifling  Model  of 
a  large  Garden. 
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Before  the  Defign  of  a  Garden  is  entered  upon,  it 
ought  to  be  confidered,  what  it  will  be  in  twenty  or 
thirty  Years  Time,  when  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  are 
grown  up,  and  fpread  ;  for  it  often  happens,  that  a  De¬ 
fign,  which  Iqoks  handfome  when  it  is  firfl:  planted,  and 
in  good  Proportion,  in  Procefs  of  Time  becomes  fo 
fmall  and  ridiculous,  that  there  is  a  Neceflity  either  of 
altering,  or  totally  deftroying  it. 

The  general  Diflribution  of  a  Garden,  and  of  its 
Parts,  ought  to  be  accommodated  to  the  different  Situa¬ 
tions  of  the  Ground,  for  a  Defign  may  be  very  proper 
for  a  Garden  on  a  perfe£f  Level,  which  will  by  no 
Means  do  for  one  where  there  are  great  Inequalities  in 
the  Ground  ;  fo  that  as  I  have  before  intimated,  the 
great  Art  of  Defigning  is,  in  properly  adapting  the  De¬ 
fign  to  the  Situation,  and  contriving  to  fave  the  Expence 
of  removing  Earth,  to  humour  the  Inequalities  of  the 
Ground,  to  proportion  the  Number  and  Sorts  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs  to  each  Part  of  the  Garden,  and  to  fliut  out, 
from  the  View  of  the  Gardens,  no  Objects  that  may 
become  ornamental. 

There  are,  befides  thefe,  many  other  Rules  relating 
to  the  Proportions,  Conformity,  and  Difpofition  of  the 
different  Parts  and  Ornaments  of  Gardens,  of  which 
more  may  be  feen  under  their  feveral  Articles. 

GAR1DELLA.  Tqurn.  Injl.  R.  H.  655.  Tab.  4^0. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  507.  [So  named  in  Honour  of  Dr. 
Garidel ,  Profeffor  of  Phyfick,  at  Aix,  in  Provence. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  fmall  oblong  ere  cl  Empukment  of  five 
Leaves ,  it  hath  no  Petals ,  but  five  oblong  equal  Netla- 
r'tums  occupy  their  Place ;  thefe  are  bilabiate.  The  outer  / 
Part  of  the  under  Lip  is  bifid  and  plain  ;  the  interior  Part 
of  the  upper  Lip  isjhort  and  j ingle .  The  Flower  hath 
eight  or  ten  Awl-foaped  Stamina ,  which  are  f  )orter  than  . 
the  P.mpalement ,  and  are  terminated  by  obtufe  ere  St  Sum¬ 
mits.  In  the  Center  is  Jituated  three  Germina,  which  arc 
oblong ,  compreffed,  and  Jharp  pointed ,  having  no  Styles , 
but  crowned  by  fhnple  Stigmas  ;  theje  become  three  oblong 
compreffed  Capjules  with  two  Valves ,  inclofing  feveral 
fmall  Seeds. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Garidella.  Ho rt.  Cliff.  170.  This  is  the  Garidella 
foliis  tenuifftme  divifts.  Tourn.  Garidella  with  very  nar¬ 
row  divided  Leaves,  and  the  Nigella  Cretica  folio  Fce- 
tticuli.  C.  B.  P.  ia6.  Fennel  Flower  of  Crete  with  a 
Fennel  Leaf. 

This  Plant  is  verv  near  akin  to  the  Nigella ,  or  Fennel 
Flower ;  it  grows  wild  in  Candia ,  and  on  Mount  Baidas , 
in  Italy,  alfo  in  Provence ,  where  it  was  difeovered  by  Dr. 
Garidel ,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  Dr.  Tournejort ,  for  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Paris. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  an  upright 
Stalk,  dividing  into  feveral  (lender  Branches,  which  are 
garnifhed  at  their  Joints  with  very  (lender  Leaves  like 
thofe  of  Fennel.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  one 
fmall  Flower  of  a  whitifh  Colour,  which  is  iuccecJed 
by  3  Capfules,  each  containing  2  or  3  imall  Seeds.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
in  Autumn,  on  a  Bed,  or  Border  of  light  frefh  Earth, 
where  the  Plants  are  defigned  to  remain  (tor  they  tcl- 
dom  thrive,  if  tran(planted)  ;  when  the  Plants  are  come 
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tip,  they  muft  be  carefully  cleared  from  Weeds,  and 
where  they  are  too  clofe,  they  mull:  be  thinned,  leaving 
them  -about  tour  or  five  Inches  apart ;  as  they  grow  up, 
they  mult  conftantly  be  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  which, 
if  buffered  to  grow  amongft  the  Plants,  will  foon  over¬ 
bear  and  deftroy  them  ;  this  is  all  the  Culture  they  re¬ 
quire,  and  if  the  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
•Plants  will  come  up  without  any  farther  Care. 

GENERATION  is,  by  Naturalifls,  defined  to  be 
the  of  procreating  and  producing  a  Thing  which 
before  was  not ;  or,  according  to  the  Schoolmen,  it  is 
the  total  Change  or  Converfion  of  a  Body  into  a  new 
one,  which  retains  no  fenfible  Part  or  Mark  of  its  former 
State. 

Generation  is  more  immediately  underflood  of  Ani¬ 
mal  and  Vegetable  Bodies  from  Seed,  or  the  Coition 
of  others  of  different  Sexes,  but  of  the  fame  Genus  or 
Kind. 

The  Generation  of  Plants  bears  a  clofe  Analogy  to 
that  of  fome  Animals,  efpecially  fuch  as  want  local  Mo¬ 
tion,  as  Muffels,  and  other  immoveable  Shell  Fifh,  which 
are  Hermaphrodite,  and  contain  both  the  male  and  fe- 
■  male  Organs  of  Generation. 

The  Flower  of  a  Plant  is  found  to  be  the  Pudendum , 
or  principal  Organ  of  Generation  ;  but  the  Ufe  of  fo 
much  Mechanifm,  and  fo  many  Parts,  has  been  but  little 
known  till  of  late  Years. 

The  Flower  of  a  Lily  confiilsof  fix  Petala,  or  Flower 
Leaves,  from  the  Bottom  of  which)  in  the  Middle,  a- 
•  rifes  a  Kind  of  Tube,  called,  by  Pournefort,  the.  Pijl il¬ 
ium,  and  by  Dr.  Linnceus  the  Style;  this  refts  upon  the 
Germen,  which  is  the  female  Organ  of  Generation  ; 
round  this  are  placed  pretty  fine  Threads,  called  the 
Stamina,  or  Filaments  ;  thefe  Stamina  arife  likewife 
0  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Flower,  and  terminate  at  the 
I  op  in  little  Summits,  called  by  fome  Apices,  which  are 
replete  with  a  fine  Duff,  called  Farina;  thefe  are  the 
male  Organs  of  Piants. 

This  is  the  general  Structure  of  the  Flowers  of  Plants, 
although  they  are  infinite  Ways  diverfified,  and  to  fuch 
a  Degree,  that  fome  have  no  fenfible  Pifiil,  and  others 
want  the  Stamina;  others  again  have  the  Stamina,  but 
want  the  Apices,  and  fome  Plants  exceed  all  others  in 
this,  that  they  have  no  vifible  Flowers  ;  but  if  it  be  al¬ 
lowed,  that  this  before-mentioned  is  the  moll:  common 
Strudfuie  of  Flowers,  it  will  follow,  that  thefe  Parts 
that  feem  wanting  are  ufually  only  lefs  apparent,  or  are 
fituated  in  different  Plants,  or  in  different  Parts  of  the 
fame  Plant. 

The  Fruit  is  ufually  at  the  Bafe  of  the  Piftillum,  fo 
that,  when  the  Piftillum  falls  with  the  reft  of  the  Flow¬ 
er,  the  Fruit  appears  in  the  Stead  of  it,  but  oftentimes 
the  Pillillum  is  the  Fruit  itfelf,  but  Hill  they  have  both 
the  fame  Situation  in  the  Center  of  the  Flower,  and  the 
Petala,  or  Flower  Leaves,  which  are  difpofed  around 
the  little  Embryo,  feem  to  be  defigned  only  to  prepare  a 
fine  Juice  in  the  little  Veffels,  for  the  Support  of  it 
during  the  little  Time  that  they  laff,  and  it  requires  ; 
but  fome  fuppofs  the  chief  Ufeoi  them  to  be  to  defend 
the  Piftillum,  Lfr. 

1  he  Apices  of  the  Stamina  are  fmall  Capfulse,  or 
Bags,  full  of  a  Farina,  or  Duft,  which  falls  out  when 
the  Capfula  grows  ripe,  and  burfts.. 


Monf.  Pournefort  fuppofed  this  Duft  to  be  only  an  Ex¬ 
crement  of  the  Food  of  the  Fruit,  and  the  Stamina  to 
be  nothing  but  excretory  Du6ts,  which  filtrated  this  ufe- 
lefs  Matter,  and  thus  difcharged  the  Embryo  ;  but  Mr. 
APorland,  Mr.  Geoffrey,  and  others,  find  nobler  Ufes  for 
this  Duft;  on  their  Principle  the  Stamina,  with  the  A- 
pices  and  Farina,  make  the  male  Part  of  the  Plant,  and 
the  Piftil,  the  female. 

Mr.  Morland  fays,  It  hath  been  long  ago  obferved, 
that  there  is  in  every  particular  Seed  a  feminal  Plant 
conveniently  lodged  between  the  two  Lobes,  which  con- 
ftitute  the  Bulk  of  the  Seed,  and  are  defigned  for  the 
firft  Nourifhment  of  the  tender  Plant. 

But  the  admirable  Dr.  Grew,  to  whofe  generous  In- 
duftry,  and  happy  Sagacity,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
bed  Improvements  of  this  Part  of  Knowledge,  is  the 
only  Author  I  can  find,  who  hath  obferved  that  the 
Farina,  or  fine  Powder,  which  is,  at  its  proper  Seafon, 
fhed  out  of  thofe  Phecce,  or  Apices  feminiformes  [7.  r. 
Seed-forming  Cafes],  which  grow  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stamina,  doth  fome  Way  perform  the  Office  of  male 
Sperm.  But  herein,  I  think,  he  falls  fhort,  in  that  he 
fuppofes  them  only  to  drop  upon  the  Outfide,  or  Ute¬ 
rus ,  or  Vafculum  feminale ,  and  to  impregnate  the  in¬ 
cluded  Seed  by  fome  fpirituous  Emanations,  or  energeti¬ 
cal  Imprefs. 

That  which  is  now  fubjecled  to  the  Difquifitions  and 
Cenfure  of  fuch  whofe  exquifite  Skill  doth  conftitute 
them  Judges  of  fuch  Performances,  is.  Whether  it  may 
not  be  more  proper  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Seeds  which 
are  lodged  in  the  proper  Involucra,  are  at  the  firft  un¬ 
impregnated  Ova  (or  Eggs)  as  of  Animals  ;  that  this 
Farina  is  a  Congeries  of  feminal  Plants,  one  of  which 
mud  be  conveyed  into  every  Ovum  before  it  can  become 
prolifick  ;  that  the  Stylus,  in  Mr.  Ray's  Language,  or 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Piftillum,  in  Mr.  7 ournefort's,  is 
a  Tube  defigned  to  convey  thefe  feminal  Plants  into  their 
Nefts  in  the  Ova;  that  there  is  fo  vaft  a  Provifion  made, 
becaufe  of  the  Odds  there  are,  whether  one,  of  fo  many, 
fhall  ever  find  its  Way  into,  and  through  fo  narrow  a 
Conveyance. 

To  make  this  Suppofition  the  more  credible,  I  {hall 
lay  down  the  Obfervations  I  have  made  upon  the  Situa¬ 
tion  of  thefe  Stamina,  and  the  Stylus,  in  fome  few 
Species  of  Plants. 

Firft,  in  the  Corona  Tmperialis ,  where  the  Uterus ,  or 
Vafculum  feminale  of  the  Plant  ftands  upon  the  Center 
of  the  Flower ;  and  from  the  Top  of  this  arifeth  the 
Stylus,  the  Vafculum  feminale  and  Stylus  together  repre- 
fenting  a  Piftillum. 

Round  this  are  placed  fix  Stamina  ;  upon  the  Ends  of 
each  of  thefe  are  Apices,  fo  artfully  fixed,  that  they 
turn  every  Way  with  the  lead  Wind,  being  in  Height 
almoft  equal  to  the  Stylus  about  which  they  play,  and 
which  in  this  Plant  is  manifeftly  open  at  the  Top,  as  it  is 
hollow  all  the  Way  ;  to  which  we  mud  add,  that  upon 
the  Top  of  the  Stylus  there  is  a  fort  of  Tuft,  confiding 
of  pinguid' Villi,  which  I  imagined  to  be  placed  there  to 
catch  and  detain  the  Farina,  as  it  flies  out  of  the  Thecce  ; 
from  hence,  I  fuppofe,  the  Wind  fhakes  it  down  the 
Tube,  till  it  reach  the  Vafculum  feminale. 

In  tf \eCaprifoliurn ,  or  Honeyfuckle,  there  rifes  a  Sty¬ 
lus  from  the  Rudiments  of  a  Berry,  into  which  it  is  in- 
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fcrted,  to  the  Top  of  the  monopetalous  Flower  ;  from 
the  Middle  ot  which  Flower  are  fent  forth  feveral  Sta¬ 
mina,  that  filed  their  Farina  out  of  the  Cafes  upon  the 
Orifice  of  the  Stylus,  which,  in  this  Plant,  is  villous, 
or  tutted,  upon  the  fame  Account  as  in  the  former. 

In  Allium ,  or  common  Garlick,  there  arifes  a  tricoc- 
cous  Uterus,  or  Seed  Veflel;  in  the  Center  of  which  is 
inferted  a  fhort  Stylus,  not  fo  high  as  the  Apices,  which 
thus  over  topping  it, have  the  Opportunity  of  fhedirg  their 
Globules  into  an  Orifice  more  eafily  ;  for  which  Reafon, 
I  can  difcern  no  T  uft  upon  this  (as  in  the  former)  to  in- 
fure  their  Entrance,  that  being  provided  for  by  it?  Situa¬ 
tion  juft  under  them. 

The  Reader,  I  hope,  will  excufe  me,  if  I  prefent  him 
now  with  fome  fuch  Reafonings  or  Reflections  as  the 
foregoing  Account  doth  fuggeft,  and  will  fupport  ;  and 
I  cannot  but  hope  to  perfuade  thofe  that  are  candid,  that 
I  have  affigned  to  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Flowers  I  have 
mentioned,  their  true  and  real  Ufe. 

For  nothing  can  be  more  natural,  than  to  conclude, 
that  where  a  fine  Powder  is  curioufly  prepared,  care¬ 
fully  repofited  and  lhed  abroad  at  a  peculiar  Seafon, 
where  there  is  a  Tube  fo  placed  as  to  be  fit  to  receive 
it,  and  fuch  Care  in  difpofing  this  Tube,  where  it  doth 
not  lie  direCtly  under  the  Cafes  that  filed  the  Powder, 
it  hath  a  particular  Apparatus  at  the  End,  to  infure  its 
Entrance. 

Nothing  can  be  more  genuinely  deduced  from  any 
Premifes,  than  it  may  from  this,  that  this  Powder,  or 
fome  of  it,  was  defigned  to  enter  this  Tube.  If  thefe 
Stamina  had  been  only  excretory  Duffs,  as  has  been  hi¬ 
therto  fuppofed,  to  feparate  the  groffer  Parts,  and  leave 
the  Juice  defigned  for  the  Nourifhment  of  the  Seed 
more  referved,  what  Need  was  there  to  lodge  thefe  Ex¬ 
crements  in  fuch  curious  Repofitories  ?  they  would  have 
been  conveyed  any  where,  rather  than  where  there  was 
fo  much  Danger  of  their  droping  into  the  Seed  Veflel 
again,  as  there  is  here. 

Again  :  The  Tube,  over  the  Mouth  of  which  they 
are  filed,  and  into  which  they  enter,  leads  always  dire<5tly 
into  the  Seed  VefTel. 

To  which  we  muft  add,  that  the  Tube  always  begins 
to  die  when  thefe  Thecae  areemptiedof  their  Contents ; 
if  they  laft  any  longer,  it  is  only  whilft  the  Globules, 
which  enter  at  their  Orifice,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
finifhed  their  Paffage.  Now,  can  we  expert  a  more  con¬ 
vincing  Proof  of  thefe  Tubes  being  defigned  to  convey 
thefe  Globules,  than  that  they  wither  when  there  are 
not  more  Globules  to  convey. 

If  I  could  now  fhew,  that  the  Ova,  or  unimpregnat¬ 
ed  Seeds,  are  ever  to  be  obferved  without  this  feminal 
Plant,  the  Proof  would  arife  to  a  Demonftration  ;  but 
having  not  been  fo  happy  as  to  obferve  this,  1  fiiall  con¬ 
tent  mvfelf  at  prefent  with  fuggefting,  that  hence  one 
would  conclude,  that  the  Petala  of  the  Flower  were  ra¬ 
ther  defigned  to  fever  fuperfi-uous  Juices  from  what  was 
left  to  afeend  in  the  Stamina,  than  the  Stamina,  to  per¬ 
form  this  Office,  either  for  them,  or  the  unimpregnat- 
ed  Semina,  and  obferve  the  Analogy  between  animal 
and  vegetable  Generation,  as  far  as  was  neccflary  there 
fhould  be  an  Agreement  between  them.  I  fhall  rccom- 
mend  the  Enquiry  to  thofe  Gentlemen  who  are  Mailers 
of  the  beft  Microfcopes,  and  Addrefs  in  ufing  them  ; 


though,  in  the  mean  Time,  I  have  made  fome  Steps 
toward  a  Proof  of  this  Sort,  and  have  met  with 
fome  fuch  Hints,  as  make  me  not  defpair  of  being 
able,  in  a  lhort  Time,  to  give  the  World  even  this 
Satisfa&ion. 

For,  not  to  infift  upon  this,  that  the  feminal  Plant 
always  lies  in  that  Part  of  the  Seed  which  is  always 
neareft  to  the  Infertion  of  this  Stylus,  or  fome  Propa¬ 
gation  of  it  into  the  Seed  Veflels,  I  have  diicovered  in 
Beans,  Peas,  and  Phafeq'ls,  juft  under  one  End  of  that 
we  call  the  Eye,  a  manifeft  Perforation  (difcernable  by 
the  grofi’er  Sort  of  magnifying  Glafles),  which  leads  di- 
re£lly  to  the  feminal  Plant,  and  at  which  I  fttppofe  the 
feminal  Plant  did  enter,  and,  I  am  apt  to  think,  the 
Beans  or  Peas  that  do  not  thrive  well,  may  be  found  de- 
ftitute  of  it. 

But  I  muft  now  proceed  to  deferibe  fome  other  Plants, 
whereby  it  will  appear,  that  there  is  a  particular  Care 
always  exercifed  to  convey  this  Powder,  fo  often  men¬ 
tioned,  into  a  Tube,  which  may  convey  it  to  the  Ova. 

Now,  in  leguminous  Plants,  if  we  carefully  take  off 
the  Petala  of  the  Flower,  we  fhall  difeover  the  Pod,  or 
Siliqua,  clofely  covered  with  an  involving  Membrane, 
which,  about  the  Top,  feparates  into  nine  Stamina,  each, 
fraught  with  its  Quantity  of  Farina,  and  thefe  Stamina 
clofely  adhere  to  the  Style,  which  is  obfervable  at  the 
End  of  that  Tube,  which  here  alfo  leads  dire£tly  to 
Pod  ;  it  ftands  not  upright,  indeed,  but  fo  bent,  as  to* 
make  near  a  right  Angle  with  it. 

In  Rofes  there  ftands  a  Column,  confifting  of  many 
Tubes  clofely  clung  together,  though  eafily  feparable, 
each  leading  to  their  particular  Cell,  the  Stamina  in  a 
great  Number  placed  all  round  about. 

In  ' Titbymalus ,  or  Spurge,  there  rifes  a  Tricoccous 
Veflel,  that,  whilft  it  is  lmall,  and  not  eafily  difcern¬ 
able,  lies  at  the  Bottom  till  it  'is  impregnated,  but  af¬ 
terwards  grows  up,  and  ftands  fo  high  upon  a  tali 
Pedicle  of  its  own,  as  would  tempt  one  to  think,  that 
there  were  to  be  no  Communion  betwixt  this  and  the 
Apices. 

In  the  Strawberries  and  Rafpberries,  the  Hairs  which 
grow  upon  the  ripe  Fruit  (which  I  fuppofe,  may  be  fur- 
prifing  to  fome,)  are  fo  many  Tubes  leading  each  to 
their  particular  Seed,  and  therefore  we  may  obierve,  that 
in  the  firft  Opening  of  the  Flower  there  ftands  a  Ring 
of  Stamina,  within  the  Petala,  and  the  whole  inward 
Area  appears  like  a  little  Wood  of  thefe  Hairs  or  Pulp, 
which,  when  they  have  received  and  conveyed  their  Glo¬ 
bules,  the  Seeds  fwe!!,  and  rife  in  a  carneous  Pulp.  Thus 
far  Mr .  Mori  and. 

We  may  obferve  a  Veflel  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Piflil 
of  the  Lily,  which  Veflel  we  may  call  the  Uterus,  or 
Womb,  in  which  are  three  Ovaries  filled  with  little 
Eggs,  or  Rudiments  of  Seed  found  in  the  Ovaria, 
which  always  decay,  and  come  to  nothing,  unlefs  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  Farina  of  the  fame  Plant,  or  fome 
other  of  the  fame  Kind  ;  the  Stamina  alfo  ferve  for 
the  Conveyance  of  the  male  Seed  of  the  Plant  to  be 
perfe&ed  in  the  Apices,  which,  when  ripe,  burft  forth 
in  little  Particles  like  Duft;  fome  of  them  fall  into 
the  Orifice  of  the  Piflil,  and  are  either  conveyed  thence 
into  the  Utricle,  to  fecundify  the  female  Ova,  or  lodged 
in  the  Piflil,  where,  by  their  magnetick  Virtue,  they 
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draw  the  Ncurifhment  from  the  other  Parti  of  the  Plant 
into  the  Embryos  of  the  Fruit,  making  them  fwell, 
grow,  tsV. 

In  Flowers  that  turn  down,  as  the  Cyclamen,  and 
the  Imperial  Crown,  the  Piftil  is  much  longer  than  the 
Stamina,  that  the  Dud  may  fall  from  their  Apices  in 
fufficient  Quantities  on  the  Pillil,  for  the  Bufinefs  of 
Impregnation. 

Mr.  Geofroy  allures  us.  That  in  all  the  Obfervations 
he  had  made,  the  cutting  off  the  Pillil  before  it  could  be 
impregnated  by  the  Farina,  actually  rendered  the  Plant 
barren  for  that  Seafon,  and  the  Fruit  abortive. 

In  many  Kinds  of  Plants,  as  the  Oak,  Pine,  Willow, 
&c.  the  F lowers,  Mr.  Geojfroy  obferves,  have  their  Sta¬ 
mina  and  Apices,  whofe  Farina  may  eafily  impregnate 
the  Rudiments  of  the  Fruit,  which  are  not  far  off. 

Indeed  there  is  fome  Difficulty  *in  reconciling  this 
Syftem  with  a  certain  Species  of  Plants,  which  bear 
Flowers  without  Fruit ;  and  another  Species  of  the  fame 
Kind  and  Denomination,  which  bear  Fruit  without 
Flowers ;  fuch  are  the  Palm,  Hemp,  Hop,  Poplar,  Ufr. 
which  are  hence didinguifhed  into  male  and  female;  for 
how  fhould  the  Farina  of  the  male  here,  come  to  im¬ 
pregnate  the  Ova  of  the  female  ? 

This  Difficulty  Mr.  Geojfroy  folves,  by  fuppofing  the 
Wind  to  be  the  Vehicle  that  conveys  the  male  Dud  to 
the  female  Uterus,  which  is  confirmed  by  an  Indance  of 
fovianus  Pont  anus,  of  a  fingle  female  Palm  Tree  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  Fored,  which  never  bore  Fruit,  till,  having  ri- 
fen  above  the  other  Trees  of  the  Fored,  and  being  then 
in  a  Condition  to  receive  the  Farina  of  the  male  by  the 
Wind,  it  began  to  bear  Fruit  in  Abundance. 

As  to  the  Manner  wherein  the  Farina  fecundifies,  Mr. 
Geojfroy  advances  two  Opinions : 

Fird,  That  the  Farina  being  always  found  of  a  ful- 
phureous  Compofilion,  -and  full  of  fubtil  and  penetrating 
Parts  (as  appeats  from  its  fprightly  Odour,)  which,  fal¬ 
ling  on  the  Pidilsof  the  Flowers,  there  refolves,  and  the 
fubtileft  Parts  of  it,  penetrating  the  Subdance  of  the 
•Piftil,  excite  a  Fermentation,  which  putting  the  latent 
Juices  of  the  young  Fruit  in  Motion,  cccafions  the  Parts 
to  unfold  the  young  Plan*  that  is  inclofed  in  the  Embryo 
of  the  Seed. 

In  this  Hypothefis,  the  Plant  in  Miniature  isfuppofed 
to  be  contained  in  the  Seed,  and  to  want  only  a  proper 
Juice  to  unfold  its  Parts,  and  make  them  grow. 

The  fecond  Opinion  is.  That  the  Farina  of  the  male 
Plant  is  the  fird:  Germ,  or  Semen  of  the  new  Plant,  and 
ftands  in  need  of  nothing  to  enable  it  to  grow  or  unfold, 
but  a  fuitable  Nidus  jwith  the  Juice  it  finds  prepared 
in  the  Embryo  of  the  Seed,  or  Ovary. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  thefe  two  Theories  of  veget¬ 
able  Generation,  bear  a  ftrifit  Analogy  to  thofe  two  of 
animal  Generation,  viz.  either  that  the  young  Animal  is 
in  the  Semen  Mafailinutn ,  and  only  ftands  in  need  of  the 
Juice  of  the  Matrix  to  cherifhand  bring  it  forth  ;  or  that 
the  female  Ovum  contains  the  Animal,  and  requires  only 
the  male  Seed  to  excite  a  Fermentation. 

Mr.  Geojfroy  rather  makes  the  proper  Seed  to  be  in 
the  Farina,  inalmuch  as  the  bed:  Microfcopes  do  not 
difeover  the  lead  Appearance  of  any  Bud  in  the  little 
Embryos  of  the  Grains,  when  they  are  examined,  be¬ 
fore  the  Apices  have  ffied  their  Dud. 


In  leguminous  Plants,  if  the  Petal?,  and  Stamina  be 
removed,  and  the  Piftil,  or  that  Part  which  becomes  the 
Pod,  be  viewed  with  theMicrofcape  before,  the  Flower  he 
open,  thofe  little  green  tranfparent  Vcficulse,  which,  are 
to  become  Grains,  will  appear  in  their  natural  Order, 
yet  dill  fhewing  nothing  elfe  but  the  mere  Coat,  or  Skin 
of  the  Grain. 

If  you  continue  to  obferve  the  Flowers  as  they  ad¬ 
vance  for  feveral  Days  fueceffively,  you  will  find  them 
to  fwell,  and,  by  Degrees,  to  become  replete  with  a  lim¬ 
pid  Liquor  ;  in  which,  when  the  Farina  comes  to  be  fhed, 
and  the  Leaves  of  the  Flower  to  fall,  there  may  be  ob¬ 
ferved  a  little  greenilh  Speck,  or  Globule,  floating  about 
at  large.  *■ 

There  is  not  at  fird  any  Appearance  of  an  Organiza¬ 
tion  is  this  little  Body  ;  but,  in  Time,  as  it  grows, 
you  may  begin  to  didinguidi  two  little  Leaves  like  two 
fmall  Florns  ;  as  the  little  Body  grows,  the  Liquor  di- 
minidies  infenfibly,  till  at  length  the  Grain  becomes  quite 
opake  ;  and  upon  opening  it,  tire  Cavity  will  be  found 
filled  with  a  young  Plant  in  Miniature,  confiding  of  a 
little  Germ,  or  Plantula,  a  little  Root,  and  the  Lobes 
of  the  Bean  or  Pea. 

The  Manner  wherein  this  Germ,  of  the  Apex  enters 
the  Veficula  of  the  Grain,  is  not  very  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  ;  for,  bcfidcs  that  the  Cavity  of  the  Pidil  reaches 
from  the  Top  to  the  Embryos  of  the  Grains,  or  thofe 
Veficulae,  have  a  little  Aperture  correfponding  to  the 
Extremity  of  the  Cavity  of  the  Pidil,  fo  that  the  fmall 
Dud,  or  Farina,  may  eafily  fall,  or  find  an  eafy  Paflage 
in  the  Aperture  in  the  Mouth  of  the  Veffels,  which  is 
the  Embrvo  of  the  Grain. 

-t 

The  Aperture,  or  Cicatricula,  is  much  the  fame  in 
both  Grains ;  and  it  is  eafily  obferved  in  Peas,  Beans,  &c. 
without  a  Microfcope. 

Dr.  Patrick  Blair,  treating  of  the  Generation  of  Plants , 
fays,  That  a  vegetative  Life  is  common  to  them,  as  well 
as  Animals  ;  and  that  the  Propagation  or  Production  of 
the  Species  is  the  Effedt  of  the  vegetative,  not  the  fenfi- 
tive  Life  in  Animals, as  well  as  in  Plants ;  and  that  if  there 
be  a  Neceflity  of  the  Concurrence  of  two  different  Sexes 
in  Animals,  at  the  begetting  or  generating  of  the  Spe¬ 
cies,  the  fame  Neceflity  mud  be  in  Plants  too  ;  for  as  a 
Cow,  a  Mare,  a  Hen,  a  fhe  Reptile,  an  InfeCt,  Lfc. 
cannot  produce  an  Animal  without  the  Male,  no  more 
can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  a  Plant  can  produce  fertile  Seed 
without  the  Concurrence  of  the  male  Plant,  or  the  male 
Parts  of  the  Plant. 

Mr.  Ray  fays,  That  he  will  not  deny,  that  both  ’ 
Trees  and  Herbs  may  produce  Fruit,  and  even  come  to 
Maturity,  without  the  male  Seed  being  fprinkled  upon 
them.  For  though  mod  Birds  do  not  lay  Eggs  without 
Congrefs  of  the  Male,  yet  the  Hen  often  does  it  with¬ 
out  copulating  with  the  Cock,  but  then  thefe  Eggs  are 
barren  and  Wind  Eggs ;  jud  fo,  though  a  female  Plant 
may  produce  Seed  of  itfelf,  yet  that  Seed  is  never  fertile. 
For, 

Fird,  As  the  Work  of  Generation  in  Animals  does  not 
proceed  from  their  animal  or  fenfitive  Life,  but  from  their 
vegetative,  which  being  the  fame  as  in  Plants,  that  O- 
peration  mud  be  performed  after  the  fame  Manner  in 
both  ;  therefore,  as  there  is  a  Neceflity  of  two  different 
Sexes  in  Animals,  it  mud  be  fo  too  in  Plants. 


Secondly, 
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Secondly,  As  paflive  feminal  Matter  in  female  Ani¬ 
mals  cannot  be  productive  or  fertile  of  itfelf,  without 
being  impregnated,  animated,  or  its  Particles  fet  in  Mo¬ 
tion  and  dilated  by  the  aCtive  Principles  of  the  male  fe¬ 
minal  Matter  ;  neither  can  the  female  Seed  in  Plants  be 
rendered  fertile,  until  it  be  impregnated  by  the  Purina 
fcecuitdans  from  the  male  Parts  of  the  Plants. 

As  to  the  Flowers  of  Plants,  if  they  were  not  alTilVmg 
to,  or  if  there  were  not  fome  extraordinary  Ufe  from 
them  in  the  Perfection  of  the  Seed,  they  would  not  be  fo 
often  obferved  upon  Plants  as  they  are.  But  fmee  there 
is  no  Fruit  or  Seed  without  a  previous  Flower,  and  fince 
where  the  one  is  obvious  the  other  is  confpicuous,  and 
fince  one  is  fcarce  to  be  obferved  with  the  naked  Eye, 
neither  is  the  other,  this  implies  a  Relation  between 
them,  that  the  one  of  them  is  not  to  be  expeCted  with¬ 
out  the  other. 

It  is  true,  there  may  be  Flowers  upon  a  Plant,  where 
the  Fruit  is  feldom  feen,  efpecially  in  thefe  Northern 
Climates ;  fuch  as  the  Pervinca,  the  Nymphcea  alba  mi¬ 
nima,  and  feveral  others  ;  where  the  Plant  exhaufts  the 
nutritious  Juice,  in  pufhing  forth  Tendrils  or  creeping 
Roots,  which  fo  weaken  the  Plants,  as  not  to  be  able 
to  bring  the  Fruit  to  Perfection  ;  but  there  is  no  Fruit 
or  Seed  to  be  feen,  unlefs  a  Flower  has  been  fent  as  a 
Meffenger  before  it,  to  give  Notice  of  its  Approach  ; 
though  it  is  not  always  upon  the  fame  Plant,  yet  it  is 
flill  upon  fome  other  Plant  of  the  fame  Species ;  for  the 
Flowers  are  to  be  feen  upon  didinCt  Plants,  different 
Branches,  or  different  Parts  of  the  Branch  from  the 
Fruit,  in  the  Allies,  Cory l us,  Nux  Juglans,  Cs V.  the 
MerCurialis,  Spinacbia ,  &c. 

But  the  Fruit  never  appears,  or  never  begins  to  in- 
creafe  upon  thefe  Plants,  till  the  Flower  is  fpent  and 
gone  ;  therefore  they  mult  ferve  for  another  Ufe,  than 
to  be  merely  ornamental ;  for  if  that  were  their  princi¬ 
pal  Ufe,  they  would  be  always  confpicuous,  which  they 
are  not  for  the  moil  Part  in  apetalous  Flowers  ;  and 
they  would  always  be  to  be  feen,  and  never  be  hid  ; 
which  is  not  fo  in  the  Afarum ,  Hydrocotyle,  &c.  where, 
though  the  Flower  is  large  enough  in  Proportion  to  the 
Fruit,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  feen,  unlefs  the  Leaf  be  turned 
up,  and  both  Flower  and  Fruit  be  narrowly  fearched 
for. 

The  Frumenta  and  Gramina  have  their  flamineous 
Flowers;  yet  in  fome  of  them  the  Flower  is  feldom  to 
be  feen,  unlefs  the  Spike  be  fhaken,  and  then  the  Apices 
will  appear. 

The  Polypodium ,  and  other  capillary  Plants,  have  re¬ 
gular  Flowers,  which  precede  the  minute  Capful a  or 
Seed  Veffels,  but  neither  of  them  are  confpicuous  with¬ 
out  a  Micro fcope. 

From  thefe  Inffances  it  appears,  that  Flowers  are  not 
conftantly  a  Guard  to  preferve  the  tender  Embryos  from 
the  Injuries  of  the  Air,  for  then  the  Flowers  muff  al¬ 
ways  have  been  upon  the  fame  Pedicle  with  the  Fruit. 

Therefore,  fince  the  Appearance  of  the  Flower  is  the 
firft  Step  towards  the  Production  of  the  Seed,  whether 
both  be  upon  the  fame  Pedicle  or  not,  it  neceffarily  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  one  mud:  contribute  towards  the  bringing 
of  the  other  to  Perfection. 

The  Ancients  taking  Notice,  that  feveral  Plants  did 
produce  Flowers  and  had  no  Seeds,  and  that  other  Plants 
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6t  the  fame  Species,  and  fown  from  the  fame  Seed,  di<if 
produce  the  Seed  without  a  previous  Flower,  they  were 
ready  to  call  the  one  male,  and  the  other  female,  with¬ 
out  any  Notion  that  the  one  was  affifling  to  the  other; 
for  they  looked  upon  fuch  Flowers  to  be  only  barren, 
and  therefore  they  called  thofe  which  had  Flowers  female, 
and  thofe  that  produced  the  Fruits,  male  Plants.  Thus 
Merc  Uriahs  is  called  Spicata  Poemina,  and  Trfliculata 
Mas.  That  which  produces  the  Fruit  mud:  needs  be 
the  Female,  as  the  female  Animal  brings  forth  the  Foe¬ 
tus  ;  therefore  the  Teficulata  muft  needs  be  the  Female, 
and  the  Spicata  the  Male. 

Where-ever  the  Plants  are  annual,  thefe  with  the 
Flowers,  and  fuch  as  have  the  Seed,  are  always  near  to 
each  other  ;  but  where  the  Root  is  perennial,  and  where 
the  Plant  is  more  frequently  propagated  by  the  Root 
than  the  Seed,  the  Cafe  alters  ;  for  there  being  no  Need 
of  the  Seed  to  propagate  the  Plant,  there  is  the  lefs 
Need  of  the  Flower  to  be  nearer  to  the  Plant  which 
produces  the  Seed. 

So  the  Bryonia  and  the  Lupulus  are  frequently  feen  to> 
grow,  the  one  to  produce  the  Berry,  and  the  other  the- 
fquamous  Fruit ;  when  the  Plants  which  produce  the 
male  Flowers  of  the  one  or  the  other,  are  at  a  great  Dif- 
tance.  And  this  is  fo  far  from  being  an  ObjeCUoti  againft 
the  Neceffity  of  two  Sexes  in  Plants  as  well  as  in  Ani¬ 
mals,  that  it  is  an  Argument  to  confirm  it ;  for  it  fhews 
the  wonderful  Contrivances  in  order  to  preferve  the  Spe¬ 
cies,  when  the  ordinary  Means  of  propagating  it  by  the 
Seed  cannot  be  fo  conveniently  attained. 

Thefe,  and  more  that  might  be  produced,  being  evi¬ 
dent  Proofs  of  two  Sexes  in  Plants,  as  well  as  in  Ani¬ 
mals,  we  fhall  in  the  next  Place,  give  fome  Experi¬ 
ments  to  confirm  this  in  a  negative  Way,  as  has  been 
already  done  in  a  pofitive. 

When  Plants  have  been  deprived  of  their  male  Flow¬ 
ers,  or  male  Parts  in  the  Flower,  they  either  produced 
no  Seed  at  all,  or  if  they  did,  they  became  abortive,, 
dried  up,  or  dwindled  away;  or  though  the  Seeds  did 
come  to  Perfe£fion,  they  were  barren,  or  did  not  pro¬ 
duce. 

Experiment  I.  Mr.  Geoffroy  having  cut  off  all  the  fta- 
mineous  Tufts  of  male  Flowers  from  the  Top  of  the 
Stalk  in  the  Maiz.  or  Turky  Wheat,  as  foon  as  they  ap¬ 
peared,  and  before  the  Spike  loaded  with  the  Embryos 
of  the  Semen  had  put  forth  from  the  Ala  of  the  Leaves, 
feveral  of  thefe  Embryos  decayed  and  dried  up  after  they 
were  pretty  big  ;  but  fome  Grains  upon  their  Pedicles 
all  along  the  Spike  fwelled  confiderably,  and  feemed  to 
be  full  of  the  Bud,  and  were  confequently  fertile,  while 
all  the  others  mifearried,  and  there  was  not  one  Spike 
where  the  whole  Seeds  did  ripen  to  the  full) 

This  Experiment  is  a  fufficient  Proof  of  the  Ufe  of 
the  male  Flowers  in  this  Plant ;  for  whatfoever  that  is 
which  flows  from  the  Racemi  of  thefe  Flowers,  it  feems 
it  muff  be  conducive  not  only  for  the  Impregnation  of 
the  Seed,  but  alfo  for  the  Growth  and  Impregnation  of 
the  Fruit. 

At  prefent  we  {ball  {hew,  that  what  Nourifhment  is 
ufually  furnifhed  by  the  Pedicle  to  the  Embryos,  does 
not  appear  to  be  capable  to  dilate  or  expand  itfelf,  or 
contribute  to  the  continual  Supply  of  nutritious  Par¬ 
ticles,  unlefs  the  Embryos  were  animated  or  enlivened 
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’by  the  Spirit  which  lhouid  have  flowed  from  the  male 
Flowers  ;  fo  that  they  were  fo  debilitated  and  weakened, 
in  afcending  from  the  Body  of  the  Plant  towards  the 
Embryos,  before  they  could  arrive  at  them,  that  they, 
which  otherwife  might  have  ferved  for  the  Augmenta¬ 
tion  and  Increafe  of  all  the  Embryos  upon  the  Spike, 
could  not  now  do  any  Thing  more  than  contribute  to 
the  ripening  of  a  few.  And  although  Mr.  Geoffroy  might 
have  imagined,  that  thefe  few  Seeds  which  came  to  Per- 
fedlion  were  fertile  alfo,  becaufe  they  were  full  of 
Germs,  yet  he  could  not  be  fure  of  that,  unlefs  he  had 
Town  the  fame  Seeds  next  Seafon,  and  tried  whether  they 
would  chit  or  not. 

Gardeners  who  buy  Onion  and  Leek  Seed  brought 
from  Strajburgb ,  commonly  try  the  following  Experi¬ 
ment  :  They  put  a  few  of  the  Seeds  into’a  Pot  of  Water 
mixed  with  Earth,  and  if  they  find  they  begin  to  fpring, 
or  fend  forth  the  feminal  Leaf  or  Fibre  of  the  Root, 
after  a  few  Days,  they  judge  of  the  Produfil  of  it ;  and 
notwithftanding  all  the  Seeds  without  this  Trial  may 
ieem  to  be  productive,  being  equally  firm,  hard,  and 
folid,  perhaps  not  more  than  one  Third  of  them  will 
prove  fertile. 

And  this  Barrennefs  may  proceed,  either  becaufe  they 
had  never  been  impregnated  by  the  male  Parts  of  the 
Flower,  or  that  they  had  been  too  much  expofed  to  the 
Air  ;  being  fome  Time  or  other  too  much  moiftened, 
and  not  afterwards  been  carefully  dried,  or  have  been 
kept  too  long,  by  which  Negledt  they  lopfle  their  Spirit 
or  Life. 

Now,  if  the  Fullnefs,  Solidity,  and  Firmnefs  of  a 
Seed  is  not  a  fure  Sign  of  its  Fertility,  then  Mr.  Geoffrey 
might  have  been  miilaken  in  his  Opinion  of  the  Ferti¬ 
lity  of  thefe  Seeds  in  the  Maiz,  fince  he  did  not  make 
any  Trial  of  it,  by  committing  it  to  the  Ground. 

In  like  Manner,  as  to  his  fecond  Experiment  of  the 
Mercurialis  Diofcoridis,  where  he  railed  tome  Plants 
which  had  the  Fruit,  and  others  which  had  the  ftamine- 
cus  Flowers,  and  removed  the  floriferous  Plants  before 
the  Flowers  were  blown,  every  one  of  the  Seeds  upon 
the  fruQiferous  Plants,  except  five  or  fix,  mifearried  ; 
which  Seeds  were  fo  full,  that  he  was  perfuaded  they 
were  capable  of  producing  new  Plants,  and  the  like  was 
found  by  Camerarius  in  the  Cannabis.  Yet  inafmuch  as 
neither  of  them  tried  the  Experiment,  by  fowing  the 
fame  Seed  the  fecond  Year,  they  could  not  be  fure  but 
that  they  might  have  failed  in  their  Expectation. 

Mr.  Bobart,  Overfeer  of  the  Phyfick  Garden  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  many  Years  fince,  which  was  before  the  Doctrine 
cf  the  different  Sexes  of  Plants  was  well  underftood, 
being  herbarizing,  found  a  Plant  of  the  Lychnis  fylvcfris 
fimplex,  whole  Flowers,  though  they  had  Stamina,  had 
no  Apices;  and  taking  Notice,  that  this  was  not  only  in 
one,  but  in  all  the  Flowers  upon  the  fame  Plant,  he 
imagined  it  might  be  a  new  Species;  and  therefore 
marked  the  Plant,  and  took  Care  to  have  it  preierved 
till  the  Seeds  were  ripe;  and  then,  they  being  full,  hard, 
and  firm,  and  to  outward  Appearance  full  of  Germ,  he 
lowed  them  in  a  proper  Place  in  the  Garden  the  next 
Seafon,  but  not  a  Plant  fprung  up  from  them. 

Thefe  and  other  Inftances,  fet  the  Opinion  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Sexes  of  Plants  upon  another  Footing,  than  has 
been  received  by  moll  of  our  modern  Authors ;  for  it 
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imports,  that  it  is  not  the  Nourifhment  of  the  grofs  Sub- 
ftance  of  the  Seed  itfelf  which  is  hereby  meant,  nor  the 
Increafe  of  the  Seed  Veffel,  which  is  thereby  defigned  ; 
for  (as  is  already  obferved)  a  Hen  can  lay  an  Egg,  with¬ 
out  having  before  had  Congrefs  with  a  Cock  ;  and  this, 
when  newly  laid,  fhall  be  of  the  fame  Bignefs,  Colour, 
Talle,  and  Smell,  with  another  Egg  which  has  been 
cocked  (as  they  call  it) ;  i.  e.  which  has  been  fecundated 
by  the  mafleuline  feminal  Materies :  But  the  Difference 
will  appear,  when  both  are  put  under  the  Hen,  in  order 
to  be  hatched ;  for  the  one  fhall  pullulate  or  chit,  and 
the  other  fhall  become  fetid  and  rot. 

The  Cafe  is  juft  the  fame  with  the  Seed  of  a  Plant,  it 
may  bef  augmented  and  increafed  in  its  Bulk  ;  it  may  be¬ 
come  firm,  hard,  and  folid,  and  have  all  the  Tokens  of 
a  perfect  Ripenefs ;  the  Seed  Veffels  may  be  enlarged, 
and  the  Pulp  or  Parenchyjna  of  the  Fruit  may  be  aug¬ 
mented  ;  and  yet  the  Particles  of  the  Seed  may  remain 
crude,  indigefted,  and  incapable  to  be  explicated  and 
dilated,  or  let  in  a  fuitable  Motion,  whereby  to  pro¬ 
trude  the  Fibrilla  of  the  Root  at  one  End,  and  the  fe¬ 
minal  Leaves  at  the  other  ;  except  it  has  before  received 
fome  extraneous  Matter,  or  fome  afitive  Particles  from 
the  male  Parts  of  the  Flower,  or  from  the  male  F|ower 
itfelf. 

In  order  to  confirm  the  Neceffity  of  two  Sexes  of 
Plants,  as  well  as  in  Animals,  this  familiar  Confideration 
may  be  added  :  That  the  Fertility  or  Barrennefs  of  any 
Tree,  in  the  more  or  lefs  fruitful  Seafons,  may  be  known 
to  ignorant  or  lefs  curious  Perfons,  by  the  Quantity  of 
the  Flowers  which  appear  in  the  Spring  Time  ;  and 
that  not  only  in  Trees  alone,  where  the  Flower  and  Fruit 
are  upon  one  and  the  fame  Foot  Stalk,  but  alfo  in  fuch 
Trees,  where  the  Flowers  are  upon  diftindl  Trees,  or 
feparate  Places  upon  the  fame  Tree  ;  for  it  is  eafy  to  de¬ 
termine,  by  the  Catkins  or  lull  upon  the  Walnut,  Fil- 
bert,  or  Plazle  Trees,  whether  fuch  or  fuch  Trees  will 
be  fertile  or  barren  for  the  enfuing  Seafon,  before  any 
of  the  Embryos  begin  to  break,  be  pufhed  forth,  or  ap¬ 
pear. 

Having  already  treated  of  the  male  and  female  Parts 
of  Flowers,  we  ill  a  1 1  next  confider  their  Ufe. 

Flowers,  in  this  Refpe<5t,  may  aptly  be  divided  into 
that  of  male  Flowers,  which  (as  has  been  before  obferved) 
were  formerly  reputed  barren  ;  and  the  Plants  which 
produce  them  were  alfo  called  female  Plants,  becaule 
thofe  Perfons  not  having  any  Notion  of  different  Sexes 
in  Plants,  they  were  called  female,  upon  Account  of 
their  Weakness;  or  if  they  had  any  Thought  of  Sexes 
in  them,  it  was  only  lllufive. 

The  Ancients  were  ignorant  of  thofe  which  are  now- 
a-days  called  hermaphrodite  Flowers ;  and  they,  not 
having  a  true  Notion"  of  Sexes  of  Plants,  could  not  ima¬ 
gine,  that  the  Parts  of  both  Sexes  fhould  be  in  one 
Flower,  upon  one  and  the  fame  Foot  Stalk. 

And  .although  hermaphrodite  Animals  bear  the  leaft 
Proportion  in  tire  animal  Kingdom,  yet  Hermaphro¬ 
dites  have  the  greateft  Share  in  the  vegetable,  though 
they  are  not  fo  numerous  as  they  have  been  fuppofed  to 
be  ;  for,  upon  a  ftritft  Examination  it  will  be  found,  that 
a  great  many  more  Plants  have  diftindl  male  and  female 
Flowers,  than  was  formerly  believed. 

The  Neceffity  of  different  Sexes  in  Plants  having  been 
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,  demonftrated,  and  that  the  female  Seed,  though  it  fliould 
ripen  to  the  full,  cannot  be  fertile,  except  it  be  impreg¬ 
nated  by  what  it  receives  from  the  male  Parts  of  Flowers, 
we  fhall  next  explain  the  Organs  of  Generation  in  both 
Sexes. 

•  In  the  animal  Oeconomy,  there  are,  befides  thofe 
Veffels  that  are  deftinated  for  Nutrition,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tion  of  the  feveral  Juices  in  the  Body,  fpermatick  Vef¬ 
fels,  which  confift  of  Preeparantia ,  Deferentia ,  and  Con - 
tinentia  Semen.  The  Prapurantia  in  Males,  are  the 
Blood  Veffels  and  the  Teftes ;  the  one  conveys  the  Blood, 
and  the  other  feparates  the  Semen  from  Blood,  and  ela¬ 
borates  it. 

So  likewife  in  Plants  there  are  Veffels  that  receive  the 
nutritious  Particles  from  the  Earth,  and  convey  it  to  the 
Extremity  of  the  Plant ;  fome  of  which  tenddiredlly  to 
the  Leaf,  and  others  to  the  Flowers. 

Thofe  which  go  to  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Flower  may 
not  improperly  be  called  fpermatick  Veffels,  for  it  is 
from  them  that  the  feminal  Particles  in  male,  female, 
and  hermaphrodite  Flowers  are  feparated  ;  therefore  the 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  hermaphrodite  Flowers  are  propor- 
tionably  larger  than  thofe  either  of  the  male  or  female  ; 
thev  have  a  double  Office,  and  contribute  fucceffively 
to  both. 

In  thofe  where  the  Calyx  becomes  the  Fruit,  the 
greateft  Supply  is  furniffied  to  it  firft,  and  diftributed  in 
its  cortical  Parts,  as  is  vifible  in  the  Rofe;  in  which  the 
Foot  Stalk  is  fo  far  enlarged  at  firft,  as  to  be  of  an  equal 
Bignefs  with  the  Bud. 

After  the  Calyx  is  thus  formed,  the  next  Diftribution 
is  to  the  inner  or  centrical  Part  of  the  Flower,  which 
Dr.  Gt  w  calls  Attire,  and  where  the  Piftillum  becomes 
the  Fruit ;  the  Piftillum  and  Stylus  are  formed  at  the 
fame  Time  with  the  Stamina  and  Apices. 

The  Stylus  at  the  very  firft  acquires’ both  its  due 
Length  and  Bignefs;  for  the  nutritious  Particles  amend¬ 
ing  in  the  Center  never  ftop  till  the  Stylus  is  ftretched 
out  to  its  full  Length  ;  and  in  fuch  as  are  furniffied  with 
a  peculiar  Apex,  that  is  formed  firft  ;  the  Neck  of  the 
Stylus,  or  that  Part  next  to  it,  is  the  biggeft  ;  from 
thence  it  gradually  decreafes  in  its  Groffnefs,  till  it 
comes  to  the  Piftillum.  This  is  eafily  perceived  by  thofe 
who  will  take  the  Pains  to  open  the  Bud  of  a  Lilly,  Tu- 
lip,  &c.  before  they  are  half  blown. 

The  Stamen  is  furnifhed  next  with  an  extraordinary 
Supply  of  the  nutritious  Particles  before  the  Flower  is 
blown ;  thefe,  whether  fewer  or  more,  are  at  firft 
brought  to  their  proportional  Largenefs,  being  round 
and  juicy. 

The  Apex  is  the  third  which  receives  this. extraordi¬ 
nary  Supply  of  the  Nouriffiment,  for  after  that  the  Sty¬ 
lus  is  formed,  that  it  may  lean  to  it  after  the  Veffels  of 
the  Stamen  are  extended  to  their  full  Length,  and  fo 
formed,  that  they  can  convey  fuch  an  extraordinary 
Quantity  of  Particles  as  may  fill  up  the  Capacity  of  the 
Apex,  it  is  then  more  enlarged  than  ever  after ;  for  if 
the  Flower  of  a  Lilly  be  opened  before  it  be  blown,  the 
Apex  will  be  found  to  be  full  as  long  as  the  Stamen  ;  for 
as  the  one  Half  of  the  Apex  covers  the  Stamen,  fixed  to 
its  Center,  fo  the  other  Half  of  it  is  fo  far  extended 
above  the  Stamen,  as  the  Stamen  remained  uncovered 
below  it,  towards  the  Pedicle  or  Foot  Stalk. 
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The  fourth  Part  of  a  Flower  is  the  Petala,  which  re¬ 
receives  this  extraordinary  Supply  of  Nouriffiment  be¬ 
fore  the  blowing ;  thefe  upon  the  Reverfe,  are  firft  en¬ 
larged  towards  the  Pedicle,  and  are  afterwards  extended 
and  ftretched  forth  in  Proportion  to  the  Enlargement  of 
the  Attire;  at  firft  they  are  all  groffer,  and  more  fuc- 
culent  towards  the  Origin,  and  gradually  become  thin¬ 
ner  and  broader.  The  Stamina  of  monopelalous  Flowers 
do,  for  the  moft  Part,  arife  partly  from  the  Petalon  it- 
felf,  and  partly  from  the  Calyx ;  efpecially  if  the  Sta¬ 
mina  correfpond  in  Number  to  the  Petala,  as  in  the 
Hexapetalfe,  or  Poly  pet  ala;  Liliacccs  of  Tournefort ,  where 
every  Stamen  arifes  oppofite  to  the  Middle  of  the  Pe¬ 
talon. 

This  Obfervation  (how  and  when  this  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  Supply  of  Nouriffiment  is  carried  to  the  Flowers) 
eafily  demonftrates  wherein  the  Analogy  of  the  Organs 
of  Generation  in  Plants  and  Animals  confifts. 

In  Animals,  the  feminal  Matter  is  received  by  proper 
Veffels  from  the  fame  Blood  from  whence  the  other  Se¬ 
cretions,  fit  for  the  Prefervation  of  the  animal  Oeco¬ 
nomy  proceed  ;  fo  that  the  Blood  in  Animals  being  the 
fame  with  the  Sap  in  Plants,  and  both  being  conveyed 
after  the  fame  Manner  throughout  the  feveral  Bodies, 
it  neceffarily  follows,  that  the  one  as  well  as  the  other, 
muft  have  proper  Veflels  for  Secretion  of  the  feminal 
Matter. 

Let  it  then  be  confidered.  That  the  Sap  or  nutritious 
Juice  afeends  in  common  to  the  Pedicle  of  the  Flower, 
as  the  Blood  flows  by  the  Aorta  defeendens ;  and  that,  at 
the  Calyx  or  Bottom  of  the  Flower,  fome  Share  goes 
to  one  Part  of  it,  and  fome  to  another ;  as  the  Aorta 
fends  one  Branch  to  the  fpermatick  Veflels,  and  the  Re¬ 
mainder  of  it  goes  to  perform  the  other  Fun&ions;  and 
as  a  Part  of  the  Sap  is  feparated  by  the  Pedicle  of  the 
Flower,  when  the  Remainder  is  diftributed  throughout 
the  remaining  Parts  of  the  Plant,  fo  the  Arteria  pra - 
parans  goes  dire&Iy  to  the  Teftes  in  the  Males,  and  O- 
varium  in  the  Female :  And  in  Flowers,  fome  Veffels 
tend  dire&ly  to  the  Calyx  (if  it  becomes  the  Fruit)  of 
to  the  Perianthium  (if  there  be  any),  fome  to  the  Petala, 
fome  to  the  Stamina,  fome  to  the  Piftillum  or  Uterus, 
as  it  is  called  by  Malpigbius. 

Thefe  Things  being  ferioufly  reflected  on,  we  muft 
of  Neceflity  conclude, 

1.  That  the  fame  due  Care  is  taken  to  elaborate 
and  prepare  the  more  fubtle  and  impenetrable  Particles 
of  the  nutritious  Juice  in  Plants,  as  of  the  Blood  in 
Animals. 

2.  This  Subftance  fo  prepared,  as  it  muft  be  defign- 
ed  for  fome  extraordinary  Ufe,  fo  that  this  Ufe  can  be  no 
other  than  that  of  being  the  Means  of  fecundating  the 
female  Seed  in  Plants,  as  the  other  is  of  the  feminine 
Ova  in  Animals. 

If  any  one  fhall  take  a  Flower  full  blown,  and  pull 
one  of  the  Stamina  from  the  Pedicle,  he  will  find  a 
rough  vifeid  Liquor,  like  to  the  Sperma,  which  remains 
here  till  its  moft  fubtile  Parts  have  afeended  the  Stamen, 
or  perhaps  the  more  grofs  Particles  might  have  remain¬ 
ed  there,  after  the  moft  fubtile  had  afeended,  before  the 
Flower  was  blown  ;  this  is  as  plain  and  demonftrable  as 
can  be  in  the  Lilies,  and  in  the  Orange  Lily,  and  moft  of 
the  Mart  agon  Lilies,  there  is  a  Contrivance  more  obvious; 
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This  vifcid  Liquor  afcending  by  parallel  Du£ts  to  the 
Apex,  there  this  fubtile  Matter  is  retained  till  it  is  far¬ 
ther  elaborated  by  the  Evaporations  of  the  more  hu¬ 
mid  and  aqueous  Particles,  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun ; 
and  then  it  becomes  a  mod  fubtile,  fine,  impalpable 
Duft,  which  is  then  faid  to  be  ripe,  and  is  called  the 
Farina. 

Dr.  Blair ,  after  having  given  the  Sentiments  of  feven 
different  Authors  upon  the  Subject,  proceeds  to  give  his 
own,  without  fubfcribing  to  the  Sentiment  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other  ;  and  endeavours,  by  a  ftri£l  Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Flowers  themfelves,  to  find  out  which  of 
thefe  two  Opinions,  fo  diametrically  oppofite  to  each 
other,  are  moff  agreeable  to  Fa£l. 

But  before  he  begins,  he  lays  down  this  general  Max¬ 
im,  which  he  takes  for  granted.  That  Nature  is  uniform 
in  all  her  Operations ,  and  never  recedes  from  thofe  Rules 
laid  down  by  the  wife  Difpofer  of  all  'Things  at  the  Crea¬ 
tion  ,  by  performing  the  fame  Thing  after  two  different  and 
contrary  Methods  ;  and  thence  concludes.  That  if  the 
Farina  be  a  Congeries  of  feminal  Plants  in  one  Species, 
it  mufl  be  fo  in  all. 

If  there  be  an  open  and  diredl  Pafiage,  or  though  it 
be  not  fo  diretl,  yet  if  by  any  diredl  Pafiage,  by  which 
it  can  be  demonftrated,  that  one  fingle  Grain  of  the  Fa¬ 
rina  can  enter  every  individual  Seed  in  one  Plant,  it  mufl 
be  fo  in  all  ;  but  if  neither  of  thefe  hold  good,  and  if  it 
can  be  proved  by  ocular  Infpe&ion,  without  the  Afiift- 
ance  of  a  Microfcope,  in  thofe  very  Plants  exemplified 
by  Mr.  Morland,  Mr.  Geoffrey ,  and  Mr.  Bradley ,  that  the 
Farina  in  Subftance  cannot  enter  the  feminal  Veflel ;  or 
if  it  does,  that  there  is  no  diredt  Pafiage  for  it  to  enter 
each  particular  Seed,  after  it  has  fogot  into  the  Capj'ula 
or  Siliqua  ;  then  he  hopes,  both  their  Queries,  Sunpo- 
fitions,  and  afiertions  mufl  fall. 

As  for  the  Corona  Imperialism  the  firft  Example  gi¬ 
ven  by  Mr.  Morland ,  the  Flower  of  which  hangs 
downwards,  though  he  does  not  deny  but  its  Stylus 
may  be  hollow  all  the  Way,  and  that  it  may  be  open 
at  the  Extremity,  yet  by  its  Situation,  and  feveral  other 
Circumftances,,  it  does  net  feem  to  him  to  favour  this 
Opinion. 

For  firfi,  as  there  is  a  continual  Conflux  of  Particles 
through  the  Skin  in  animal  Bodies,  it  is  alfo  fo  in  Ve¬ 
getables  :  This  appears  by  the  immediate  fading  of 
Flowers,  or  any  other  Part  of  the  Plant,  after  it  has 
been  plucked  off;  which  proceeds  from  the  Evaporation 
of  the  Particles  in  the  little  Tubes,  without  any  more 
l'ucceeding  in  their-Place. 

He  thinks  it  as  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  thefe  Par¬ 
ticles  flow  cut  by  the  hollow  Stylus,  as  by  any  other 
Part,  and  alfo  more  fenfibly- there  than  elfe where, becaufe 
of  their  being  concentrated  within  fuch  narrow  Bounds ; 
and  that  if  thefe  Particles  defeend  by  the  Stylus  hanging 
downwards,  the  Particles,  or.  rather  Grains  of  the  Fa¬ 
rina,  can  never  afeend  that  fame  W ay. 

2dly,  That  if  it  fhould  be  granted,  that  thefe  Grains 
did  afeend  by  the  Stylus,  how  do  they  get  into  the  femi¬ 
nal  Veflel  ?  That  being  clofely  flvut  up,  as  will  appear  to 
any  one  who  will  obferve  it. 

3dly,  Whereas  Mr.  Morland  fuppofes.  That  the  Rain 
either  wajhes  it ,  or  the  Wind  foakes  it  down  the  Tube ,  till 
it  reaches  the  feminal  Vejfel  ;  Dr.  Blair  obferves.  That  the 


Extremity  which  is  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stylus  in  an 
ere£t  Flower,  mufl;  be  the  lower  in  a  dependent  one  ;  fo 
that  if  either  the  Rain  or  Wind  have  Accefs  to  it,  it  mufl 
neccflarily  either  walh  or  drive  it  away  from  the  feminal 
Veflel,  which  is  now  the  Stylus. 

But  here  the  Dodlor  takes  notice  of  another  Contri-  • 
vance,  for  anfwering  that  Purpofe,  /.  e.  a  Sort  of  a  Pelvic 
or  Ciftern,  called  by  Linnaus  Ne&arium  fituated  at  the 
Origin  or  Root  of  each  Petalon,  filled  with  a  vifeous 
Liquor  which  continues  there,  and  never  exceeds  its 
Bounds  fo  long  as  the  Petalon  is  in  Health  :  For ftnee  the 
Apices  are  here  fo  artfully  fixed ,  that  they  turn  every  Way 
with  the  leafl  Wind,  as  Mr.  Morland  rightly  obferves,  when 
they  burfi,  and  the  Farina  is  driven  to  and  fro,  though  it 
cannot  fo  eafily  enter  the  Tube,  yet  it  may  conveniently 
be  blown  up  towards  the  Orifice  of  the  Petala  furrounding 
the  Stylus,  where  it  is  flopped  or  ftaid  by  this  Vifcofiiy, 
till  it  has  performed  its  Office. 

To  confirm  this,  he  inftances  Mr.  Fairchild ,  who,  he 
fays,  being  perfuaded  that  this  vifcous  Liquor  did  fome 
Way  or  other  contribute  towards  the  frudtifying  of  this 
Plant,  but  not  underftanding  how  it  did  fo,  he  tried  the 
Experiment,  by  wiping  this  Liquor  off  as  foon  as  it  was 
depofited  in  the  Pelvis,  and  the  Flower  which  he  fo 
ferved  did  not  bear  any  Fruit. 

And  the  W ay  the  Dodlor  accounts  for  this  is,  that 
the  Humidity  being  removed,  the  Farina  is  no  fooner 
blown  upwards,  than  it  immediately  falls  down,  with¬ 
out  producing  any  Effe6t ;  and  that  which  he  takes  to 
be  a  Confirmation  of  this  is,  that  both  Tulips  and  Fri- 
tillarias  have  this  Pelvis  or  Bafon,  yet  it  is  for  the  mod 
Part  dry  and  empty  ;  becaufe  the  Flowers  of  the  former 
being  eredt,  they  have  no  fuch  need  of  this  Liquor  to 
retain  the  Duft  ;  for  that  the  Rain  having  immediate 
Accefs  to  them,  may  wafh  the  Duft  towards  the  Origin 
of  the  Petala;  where  it  can  remain, till  it  has  performed 
its  Office  ;  whereas  the  Rain  having  no  Accefs  to  the 
inner  Surface  of  the  Flower  of  the  Corona  Imperialis ,  it 
is  naturally  endowed  with  this  Humidity,  depofited 
there  by  feveral  excretory  Dutls,  in  order  to  render  it 
fit  for  the  Purpofe  :  And  Malpighi  us  h  im  felf  takes  Notice 
of  this  Singularity  in  this  Flower,  though  he  aferibes 
no  Ufe  to  it. 

The  next  Example  propofed  by  Mr  Morland,  is  the 
yellow  Lily,  which,  according  to  his  Figure,  is  reprefent- 
ed  as  liaving  Apices  equally  high  with  the  Top  of  the 
Stylus,  and  the  Petala  over-topping,each  other  ;  whereas 
he  fays,  that  by  the  narroweft  Infpection  he  ever  could 
make,  the  Top  of  the  Apices  (they  being  then  per¬ 
pendicularly  fituated)  reaches  no  higher  than  the  Neck, 
of  the  Button  upon  the  Top  of  the  Stylus,  and  that,  this 
is  before  the  Apices  begin  to  burft  and  Hied  the  Dull ;  but 
as  foon  as  the  Flower  begins  to  open,  they  depart  from 
the  Stylus,  and  force  the  Petala  outwards,  by  a  certain 
Elafticity,  and  expand  themfelves;  this  being  done, 
they  immediately  change  their  Pofture  from  a  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  an  oblique  or  horizontal  one  ;  nor  do  they 
ever  pour  out  their  Duft  or  Farina,  till  they  can  con¬ 
veniently  drop  it  upon  the  Bottom  of  the  Flower,  and 
towards'the  Root  of  the  Piftillum. 

But  taking  it  for  granted  that  it  was  fo,  the  Top  of 
the  Stylus  (which  the  Do&or  calls  the  Button,  in  Oppo- 
fiticii  to.  the  Apices  Staminiimf)  he  fays,  is  fo  compact* 

and. 
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a-nd  of  To  firm  a  Subfiance,  that  it  is  next  to  impofiible, 
that  the  Farina  in  Subftance,  or  integral  Parts,  can 
pafs  through  it. 

If  the  integral  Parts,  the  complete  Grain,  the  mi¬ 
nute  Globuli ,  in  which  the  whole  feminal  Plant  is  con¬ 
tained,  cannot  then  enter,  the  whole  compound  mud 
be  diffolved,  and  the  minute  feminal  Particles  in  this 
fmall  Grain  of  Duft  muft  be  difunited  ;  and  if  fo,  How 
fhall  thefe  again  come  to  cement,  fo  as  to  make  yp  one 
continued  Body  ?  Or  how  fhall  this  little  Body,  fo 
united,  penetrate  a  fecond  Time  the  Partition  Wall  be¬ 
twixt  the  Stylus  and  Piftillum  ?  And  again.  How  fhall 
it  find  out  its  Way  to  its  Neft,  in  the  proper  Embryo  of 
the  Seed  ? 

The  Do&or  takes  Notice  of  the  White  Lily,  the  O- 
range  Lily,  the  Martagon  Lily,  fSc.  as  Objedtions  to 
the  Opinions  of  Mr.  Morland ,  Bradley ,  &c.  and  alfo 
mentions  the  Iris,  as  a  mod  pregnant  Inftance,  that  the 
Farina  cannot  fo  much  as  come  at  the  Piftillum  ;  for 
having  fix  Petala,  the  three  Stamina  with  long  Apices 
lie  hid  between  the  three  Petala  which  hang  downwards, 
and  three  large  Expanfions  of  the  bifid  Stylus,  and  the 
'  upper  Part  of  the  down-hanging  Petalon :  The  Farina 
can  never  reach  the  Center  of  the  Stylus,  though  it  were 
hollow,  which  it  is  not,  but  muft  defeend  along  its  Out- 
fide,  to  the  Top  and  Outfide  of  the  Rudiment  of  the 
Fruit,  there  to  emit  its  Effluvia. 

Thefe  and  other  Inftances,  he  concludes,  are  fuffi- 
cient  Proof,  that  the  Farina  cannot  enter  the  Stylus, 
penetrate  into  the  Piftillum,  or  inner  Part  of  the  femi¬ 
nal  Veflel,  nor  have  the  leaft  Accefs  to  the  Embryo  of 
the  Seed. 

As  to  the  Objection,  That  there  is  not  Paffage  fuffi- 
cient  to  admit  the  male  Seed  into  the  Uterus,  or  even 
into  the  Ovaries,  it  is  thus  anfwered : 

If  it  be  confidered  how  every  Flower,  when  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  A6t  of  receiving  the  male  Seed,  is  fo 
much  under  the  Influence  of  the  Sun,  that  the  Petals 
open  at  its  Approach,  and  fhut  up  again  at  its  Depar¬ 
ture,  it  very  well  explains  how  the  Piftillum,  or  female 
Parts  of  Generation,  are  relaxed  at  one  Time  more 
than  another,  i.  e.  that  the  female  Parts  are  more  re¬ 
laxed  at  the  opening  of  the  Flower,  than  when  the 
Flower  is  fhut  up ;  for  the  Flower  Leaves  adhering  to 
the  Bottom  of  the  Piftillum,  muft  confequently,  when 
they  bend  back,  put  every  Part  of  the  Piftillum  into  a 
different  Pofture  to  that  in  which  it  was  when  the  Petals 
were  fhut. 

And  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  the  Prefence  of  the  Sun 
that  ripens  the  male  Duft  in  the  Apices,  and  opens  the 
little  Cafes  in  which  it  is  contained,  giving  them  a 
Springinefs  that  flings  forth  that  Duft  as  foon  as  it  is  ripe, 
fo  as  to  fcatter  it  to  a  confiderable  Diftance.  The  fe¬ 
male  Parts  are  at  this  Time  dilated  by  the  opening  of 
the  Flower  Leaves,  and  the  Apices  and  Chives,  concur¬ 
ring  at  the  fame  Time  in  flinging  forth  their  male  Duft, 
anfwer  the  fame  End  in  the  Generation  of  Plants,  that 
the  A£t  of  Copulation  does  among  Animals. 

Having  thus  given  feveral  Reafonings  and  Arguments 
ufed  by  various  Authors,  who  have  made  it  their  Study 
to  inveftigate  the  Mode  of  Generation  of  Vegetables, 
whether  the  Impregnation  of  thetn  proceeds  from  the 
Farina  fcecundans ,  or  male  Duft,  entering  the  Uterus  of 
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Plants  in  Subftances,  or  by  Effluvia,  I  fhall  not  take  upon 
me  to  determine  the  Difpute  ;  efpecially  fince  Mr.  Boyle 
has  proved,  that  all  Effluvia  are  fubtile  Particles  of  Mat¬ 
ter  ;  fo  that  it  matters  not  how  fmall  or  minute  thefe 
Particles  are,  fince  a  Body  in  its  firft  State  may  be  fo  mi¬ 
nute  as  to  be  fcarcely  perceptible. 

I  fhall  therefore  conclude  with  mentioning  a  few  Ex¬ 
periments  of  my  own,  which  I  communicated  to  Dr. 
Patrick  Blair,  which  he  .improved  as  a  Proof  of  his 
Opinion  of  Effluvia ;  and  Mr.  Bradley  alfo  as  a  Proof 
of  the  Farina  entering  the  Uterus  in  Subftance,  and 
leave  the  curious  Enquirer  to  determine  on  that  Side  of 
the  Queftion,  to  which  Reafoning  and  Experiment  fhall 
influence  him. 

I  feparated  the  male  Plants  of  a  Bed  of  Spinach  from 
the  female;  and  the  Confequence  was,  that  the  Seed 
did  fwell  to  the  ufual  Bignefs,  but  when  fown  it  did 
not  grow  afterwards ;  and  fearching  into  the  Seed,  I 
found  it  wanted  the  Punflum  Vita,  or  what  Geoffroy  calls 
the  Germen. 

I  fet  twelve  Tulips  by  themfelves,  about  fix  or  feven 
Yards  from  any  other,  and  as  foon  as  they  blew,  I  took 
out  the  Stamina  with  their  Summits  fo  very  carefully, 
that  I  fcattered  none  of  the  male  Duft  ;  and  about  two 
Days  afterwards  I  faw  Bees  working  on  a  Bed  of  Tulips, 
where  I  did  not  take  out  the  Stamina ;  and  when  they 
came  out  they  were  loaded  with  the  Farina  or  male  Duft 
on  their  Bodies  and  Legs ;  and  I  faw  them  fly  into  the 
Tulips,  where  I  had  taken  out  the  Stamina,  and  when 
they  came  out,  I  found  they  had  left  behind  them  fuffi- 
cient  to  impregnate  thefe  Flowers,  for  they  bore  good 
ripe  Seeds  which  afterward  grew. 

In  a  Parcel  of  Savoys,  which  were  planted  for  Seed 
near  white  and  red  Cabbages,  the  Seeds,  when  fown, 
produced  half  red,  and  fome  white  Cabbages,  and  fome 
Savoys  with  red  Ribs,  and  fome  neither  one  Sort  nor 
the  other,  but  a  Mixture  of  all  Sorts  together  in  one 
Plant,  which  I  fuppofe  might  happen  by  the  Effluvia 
of  the  different  Sorts  impregnating  the  Uterus  of  each 
other. 

In  a  Letter  communicated  by  Paul  Dudley ,  Efq;  to 
the  Royal  Society,  written  from  New-England ,  he  mentions 
the  interchanging  of  the  Colours  of  the  Indian  Wheat, 
if  the  various  Colours  are  planted  in  Rows  near  each 
other ;  but  if  they  are  planted  feparately,  they  conftantly 
keep  to  their  own  Colour  ;  and  this  interchanging  of  Co¬ 
lours  has  been  obferved,  when  the  Diftance  between  the 
Rows  of  Corn  has  been  feveral  Yards,  though  he  fays, 
if  there  happens  to  be  a  high  Board  Fence  between  the 
different  coloured  Corns,  the  Alteration  of  Colours  is 
entirely  prevented. 

It  is  from  different  Flowers  impregnating  each  other, 
that  the  feveral  Varieties  have  been  produced  ;  and  this 
gives  new  Light  to  the  Florifts,  for  rafting  a  much 
greater  Variety  of  Flowers  ;  for  by  planting  the  different 
coloured  Flowers  near  each  other,  fo  that  the  Flowers 
when  fully  blown  may  be  intermixed,  their  Farina  will 
impregnate  each  other,  fo  that  the  Seeds  will  produce 
variegated  Flowers  partaking  of  both  Colours.  But  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that  Flowers  of  different  Genera  will 
not  impregnate  each  other,  therefore  the  Plants  muft  be 
of  the  fame  Genus  which  are  placed  together. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons  always  produce  male  and  fe- 
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male  Flowers  upon  different  Parts  of  the  fame  Plant ; 
the  male  Flower  (which  appears  upon  a  (lender  Foot 
Stalk,  and  has  a  large  Style  in  the  Middle,  covered  with 
an  Orange-coloured  Farina)  is  by  the  Gardeners  com¬ 
monly  called  falfe  Bloffoms,  and  are  fometimes  by  un¬ 
skilful  Perfons  pulled  off  Soon  after  they  appear,  fup- 
pofing  that  they  weaken  the  Plants,  if  fuffered  to  re¬ 
main,  which  is  a  very  great  Mistake  ;  for,  in  order  to 
try  this  Experiment,  I  planted  four  Holes  of  Melons  in 
a  Place  pretty  far  distant  from  any  other;  and  when  the 
Flowers  began  to  appear,  I  conftantly  pulled  off  all  the 
male  Flowers  from  Time  to  Time  before  they  opened  ; 
the  Confequence  was,  that  all  the  young  Fruit  dropt  off 
foon  after  they  appeared,  and  not  one  fingle  Fruit  re¬ 
mained  to  grow  to  any  Size,  though  the  Vines  were 
equally  ffrong  with  thofe  which  I  had  planted  in  another 
Place,  where  I  fuffered  all  the  Flowers  to  remain  upon 
them,  from  which  I  had  a  great  Quantity  of  Fruit.  But 
this  Doctrine  is  now  fo  well  established  among  the 
Gardeners,  being  confirmed  by  Experience,  that  they 
now  carry  the  male  Flowers  of  the  Cucumbers  and  Me¬ 
lons  to  the  female,  if  there  are  none  Situated  very  near 
them,  and  gently  Strike  the  Farina  of  the  male,  into  the 
Bofom  of  the  female  Flowers,  and  thereby  fet  the  young 
Fruit,  which  would  otherwise  drop  off. 

There  are  fome  Perfons,  who  Still  objeCt  to  this 
Theory  of  the  Generation  of  Plants,  from  having  ob- 
ferved  fome  Plants  which  were  termed  female,  grow¬ 
ing  fingly,  and  at  a  very  great  Distance  from  any  male 
Plants  of  the  fame  Kind,  which  had  for  fome  Years 
produced  Seeds  which  were  perfect,  and  grew  when 
fown  ;  and,  indeed,  I  was  myfelf  a  little  Staggered  in 
my  Opinion,  on  having  obferved  a  female  Plant  of  the 
white  Briony,  which  grew  fingly  in  a  Garden,  where 
there  were  no  other  Plants  of  the  fame  Kind ;  which 
for  feveral  Years  produced  Berries,  which  grew  and 
flourished  perfectly  well.  This  put  me  upon  examin¬ 
ing  the  Plant  more  carefully  than  I  had  before  done, 
when  I  found  there  were  great  Number®  of  male  Flowers 
intermixed  with  the  female,  on  the  fame  Plant ;  and 
Since  then  I  have  frequently  found  the  fame  in  many 
other  Plants,  which  are  generally  male  and  female  in 
different  Plants,  yet  have  fometimes  both  Sexes  on  the 
fame  Plant ;  fo  that  the  Objections  which  have  been 
made  to  this  Doctrine,  may  not  have  proper  Evidence 
for  their  Support. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  female  Plants  may  produce 
Fruit,  without  the  Impregnation  of  the  male  ;  but  it 
is  not  certain,  that  this  Fruit  or  Seed  will,  if  fown, 
produce  another  Plant..  What  has  been  fo  often  related 
by  Travellers  and  Historians,  of  the  Neceffity  of  the 
male  Palm  Tree  being  near  the  female,  in  order  to  ren¬ 
der  it  fruitful,  hath  been  fully  refuted  by  Father  Labat, 
in  his  Account  of  Africa,  where  he  has  treated  of  the 
feveral  Sorts  of  Palms:  He  fays.  That  he  obferved  in 
Martinico  a  large  Palm  Tree,  which  grew  by  the 
Side  of  a  Convent,  which  produced  Plenty  of  Fruit, 
though  there  was  no  other  Palm  Tree  growing  within 
two  Leagues  of  this ;  but  he  alfo  obferved,  that  none 
of  thefe  Fruit  would  grow,  though  they  had  many 
Trials  of  them  ;  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  procure 
fome  Fruit  from  Barbary ,  in  order  to  propagate  thefe 
Trees.  He  like  wife,  adds.  That  the  Fruit  which  grew 


on  this  female  Tree,  never  ripened  fo  perfe&ly,  nor 
was  fo  well  tailed,  as  thofe  which  came  from  Trees 
which  had  flood  near  fome  of  the  male  :  Therefore  we 
may  conclude,  that  the  Fruit  or  Seed  may  be  produced 
by  the  female  Plants  of  moft  Kinds,  without  the  ASfif- 
tance  of  the  male  Sperm,  which  may  appear  to  Sight 
perfeCt,  and  fit  to  produce  others ;  but  if  we  examine 
the  Seeds,  we  Shall  find,  that  moft  of  them  have  not 
the  Germ  or  little  Plant  inclofed,  nor  will  grow  if  they 
are  fown. 

From  thefe  and  many  other  Experiments,  it  is  very 
plain,  that  there  is  a  Neceffity  that  the  Embryo  of  the 
female  Flower  Should  be  impregnated  by  the  Farina  or 
male  Duft,  in  order  to  render  the  Fruit  perfeCt ;  but 
how,  or  in  what  Manner,  it  is  performed,  is  what  we 
can  only  guefs  at,  fince  in  the  Generation  of  Animals, 
our  greateft  Naturalifts  differ  very  much  in  their  Opi¬ 
nions  ;  nor  can  a.ny  of  them  afeertain  any  particular  Me¬ 
thod  how  it  is  performed.  I  Shall  therefore  conclude  with 
quoting  the  Words  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales,  which  are  a 
moft  ingenious  Summary  of  the  whole  DoCtrine  of  the 
Generation  of  Plants. 

“  If  I  (fays  he)  may  be  allowed  to  indulge  Conjee- 
“  ture  in  a  Cafe  in  which  the  moft  diligent  Enquirers 
“  are,  as  yet,  after  all  their  laudable  Refearches,  ad- 
“  vanced  but  little  farther  than  mere  Conjecture,  I 
“  would  propofe  it  to  their  Confideration,  whether  from 
“  the  manifeft  Proof  we  have,  that  Sulphur  Strongly 
fi  attracts  Air,  a  Hint  may  not  be  taken,  to  confider, 
“  whether  this  may  not  be  the  primary  Ufe  of  the 
“  Farina  foecundans,  to  attraCt  or  unite  with  itfelf  ela- 
“  Stick  or  other  refined  aCtive  Particles.  That  this  Fa- 
“  rina  abounds  with  Sulphur,  and  that  a  very  refined 
e(  Sort,  is,  probable  from  the  fubtile  Oil  which  Chy- 
“  mifts  obtain  from  the  Chives  of  Saffron ;  and  if 
tf  this  be  the  Ufe  of  it,  was  it  poiTible  that  it  could 
“  be  more  aptly  placed  for  the  Purpofe  on  very  move- 

able  Apices  fixed  on  the  Slender  Points  of  the  Sta- 
(i  mina,  whereby  it  might  eafily,  with  the  leaft  Breath 
i(  of  Wind,  be  difperfed  in  the  Air,  thereby  furround- 
“  ing  the  Plant,  as  it  were,  with  an  Atmofphere  of 
“  fublimed  fulphureous  Pounce  ?  For  many  Trees  and 
“  Plants  abound  with  it,  which,  uniting  with  the 
“  Air  Particles,  may,  perhaps,  be  infpired  at  feveral 
“  Parts  of  the  Plant,  and  especially  at  the  Piftillum, 
“  and  be  thence  conveyed  to  the  Capfula  feminalis , 
“  efpecially  towards  Evening,  and  in  the  Night,  when 
“  the  beautiful  Petala  of  the  Flowers  are  clofed  up, 
“  and  they  with  all  the  other  Parts  of  the  'Veget- 
“  able,  are  in  a  Strongly  imbibing  State.  And  if  to 
“■  thefe  united,  fulphureous,  and  aereal  Particles,  we 
“  fuppofe  fome  Particles  of  Light  to  be  joined  (for 
“  Sir  If  sac  Newton  has  found,  that  Sulphur  attraCls 
“  Light  Strongly  ;)  then  the  Refult  of  thefe  three 

by  far  the  moft  active  Principles  in  Nature,  will 
<c  be  a  Punflum  /aliens  to  invigorate  the  feminal 
“  Plant ;  and  thus  we  are  at  laft  conducted,  by 
“  the  regular  Analyfis  of  vegetable  Nature,  to  the 
“  firft  enlivening  Principle  of  their  minuteft  Ori- 
i(  gin.” 

GENISTA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  7  66.  To  urn.  Inf.  R..H 
643.  Tab.  412.  Broom  ;  in  French,  Genet, 

The  Char  a  Hers  are,. 
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The  Empalement  oj  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf  tubulous, 
and  divided  into  two  Lips  ;  the  upper  Lip  is  deeply  cut  in¬ 
to  two,  and  the  under  into  three  equal  Parts.  The  Flower 
is  of  the  Butterfy  Kind  ;  the  Standard  is  oval,  acute,  and 
remote  from  the  Keel ,  being  wholly  reflexed ;  the  Wings 
are  a  little  Jborter  than  the  Standard,  and  are  loofe  ;  the 
Keel  is  ere  FI,  and  longer  than  the  Standard,  and  is  indented 
at  the  Top.  It  hath  ten  Stamina  joined,  which  are  fituated 
in  the  Keel,  terminated  by  flngle  Summits.  In  the  Center 
is  an  oblong  Gerrnen,  fupporting  an  afcending  Style,  crown¬ 
ed  by  an  acute  twifled  Stigma.  The  Gerrnen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  romidijh  turgid  Pod  with  one  Cell,  opening  with 
two  Valves,  incloflng  Kidney -Jhaped  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Genista  ramis  ancipitibus  articulatis, foliis  ovato- 
lanceolaiis.  Hort.  Cliff.  355.  Jointed  Broom,  with 
Branches  looking  both  Ways,  and  jointed  and  oval  Spear- 
lhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Chamce  Genifla  fagittalis » 
C.  B.  P.  395.  Dwarf  Acorn-fhaped  Broom. 

2.  Genista  foliis  lanceolatis,  ramis flriatis  teretibus 
ereclis. Hort. Cliff.  353.  Broom  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
and  ereft,  taper,  and  channelled  Branches.  This  is  the 
Genifla  tincioria  Germanica  foliis  anguflioribus.  C.  B.  P. 
395.  Narrow-leaved  Dyers  Broom. 

3.  G  E  NIST  A  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis,  ramis  flriatis  te¬ 
retibus  lateralibus.  Broom  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
tvhich  are  acute,  and  taper  channelled  Branches  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Genifla 
tinfloria  Germanica.  C.  B.  P.  395.  Common  Dyers 
Broom,  or  Wood-waxen. 

4.  Genist  A foliis  inferioribus  cuneiformibus ,  ramis  flori- 
feris  linearibus,  floribus  majoribus  creditor  thus.  Broom 
with  lower  Leaves  Wedge- fhaped,.  thofeon  the  Flower 
Branches  very  narrow,  and  larger  more  erect  Flowers. 
This  is  the  Genifla  tinflerria  max  'via  Lufltanica,  Piurna 
Lufltanorim.  Tourn.  Infl  643.  Greater  Portugal  Dyers 
Broom,  called  Piurna  by  the  Portugneze. 

5.  G  E  NIST  A  foliis  lanceolatis,  ramis  tanicuiaiis,  cattle 
arborefcente.  Broom  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  panicu- 
lated  Branches,  and  a  Tree-like  Stalk.  This  is  the  Ge¬ 
nifla  arborejcens,  Lartarica  floreluteo.  Amman.  Tree-hke 
Tartarian  Broom  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

6.  Genista  ramis  triquetris  fubarticulatis,  foliis  tri- 
cufpidatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  710.  Broom  with  three  corner¬ 
ed  jointed  Branches,  and  Leaves  ending  in  three  Points. 
This  is  the  Gen  fella  fruticofa  Lufltanica.  Tourn.  Infl'. 
646.  Shrubby  Portugal  Dyers  Broom. 

7.  Genista  foliis  lanceolatis  obtifls,  caule  tubercu- 
lato  decumbente.  Hort.  Clff'.  355.  Broom  with  ob- 
tufe  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  a  declining  Stalk  hav¬ 
ing  Tubercles.  This  is  the  Genifla  ramofa,  foliis  Hy- 
perici.  C.  B.  P.  395.  Branching  Broom  with  Leaves 
like  St.  Johnfwort. 

8.  Genista  fpinis fmplicibus,  ramis  florifris  iner- 
mibus,  foliis  lanceolatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  335.  Broom  with 
fingle  Spines,  Flower  Branches  without  Spines,  and 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  Genifla  fpartium  minus  Afigli- 
tum.  Tourn.  Infl.  Small  Englifh  Broom,  called  Petty 
Whin. 

9.  Genista  fpinis  decompofltis,  ramis  florlferis, 
inermibus ,  foliis  linearibus  pilofls.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  71 1. 
Broom  with  decompounded  Spines,  Flower  Branches 
without  Spines,  and  narrow  hairy  Leaves,  This  is 
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the  Genifla  fpinofa  minor  Hifpanica  villofljffmct.  C.  B.  P. 
395.  Moft  hairy  fmall  Spanijh  prickly  Broom. 

10.  Genista  fpinis  compofltis ,  ramis  floriferis  iner¬ 
mibus,  foliis  lanceolatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  371.  Broom  with 
compound  Spines,  whofe  Flower  Branches  are  not 
prickly,  and  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  Genifla  fpinofa  mi¬ 
nor,  Germanica .  C.  B.  P.  395.  Smaller  German  prick¬ 
ly  Broom. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany.  This  Plant  fends  out  feveral  Stalks  from  the 
Root,  which  fpread  flat  on  the  Ground,  and  divide  into 
many  flat  Branches  which  are  jointed,  and  their  two 
Sides  are  edged  like  a  broad  Sword ;  thefe  are  green 
and  herbaceous,  but  are  perennial.  At  each  of  the 
Joints  is  placed  one  fmall  Spear-fhaped  Leaf,  without 
any  Foot  Stalk.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  clofe 
Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  yellow, 
of  the  Pea-bloom  Kind,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort 
hairy  Pods,  which  contain  3  or  4  Kidney-ftiaped1 
Seeds.  The  Plants  flower  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  September. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which,  if  Town 
in  Autumn,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following 
Spring  ;  but  when  they  are  Town  in  Spring,  the 
Plants  rarely  come  up  the  fame  Year :  When  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  require  no  other  Culture  but 
to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin  them  where 
too  clofe  ;  at  Michaelmas  they  may  tranfplanted  where 
they  are  to  remain,  and  after  that  only  require  to  be 
kept  clean,  for  they  are  very  hardy,. and  will  live  feveral 
Years. 

The  2d  Sort  rifes  with  ligneous  Stalks  about  two  or 
or  three  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  taper  channelled 
Branches  which  grow  eredf,  that  are  garniflied  with 
fmall  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  alternate,  and  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  feveral  Spikes  of  yellow  Flowers,  which  are 
of  the  Pea-bloom  Kind,  but  fmall ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
bv  fhort  Pods,  which  turn  black  when  ripe,  and  contain 
four  or  five  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  England.  This  hath 
fhrubby  Stalks,  which  rife  about  3  Feet  high,  garniflied 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  broader,  and  end 
in  fharper  Points  than  thofe  of  the  former ;  the  Branches 
come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  aimofl  their 
whole  Length,  and  do  not  grow  fo  upright  as  thofe  of 
the  fecond  ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  ioofe  Spikes  of  yel¬ 
low  Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  Pods  like  thofe  of 
the  fecond  Sort.  It  flowers,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  about 
the  fame  Time  as  the  former.  The  Branches  of  the 
Plant  are  ufed  by  the  Dyers,  to  give  a  yellow  Colour, 
from  whence  it  is  called  Dyers  Broom,  Green-wood, 
Wood-waxen,  or  Dyers-weed. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal  and  Spain. 
This  rifes  with  fhrubby  channelled  Stalks  4  Feet  high, 
fending  cut  feveral  Branches  which  grow  ere£t ;  the 
lower  Leaves  are  Wedge-fhaped,  being  broad  and 
rounding  at  the  Top,  but  very  narrow  at  their  Bafe 
thofe  which  are  higher  upon  the  Flower  Branches 
are  narrow,  and  equal  at  both  Ends ;  the  Flowers  are 
produced  in  pretty  long  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  they  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  other 
Sorts,  and  of  a  paler  yellow  Colour.  They  appear  in 
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Jure  and  July ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Pods  like  the  for¬ 
mer  Sorts.  '  - 

This  Sort  is  a  little  tender,  and  in  very  fevere  Frorts 
is  often  killed  in  England,  where  the  Plants  are  not 
protected. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Tartary ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  to  the  Imperial  Garden 
at  Peterfburgh,  and  were  afterward  fent  to  England.  This 
rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk  to  the^ Height  of  7  or  8  Feet, 
fending  out  many  {lender  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  fmall  Spear-fnaped  Leaves  placed  alternate  ;  the 
upper  Part  of  thefe  Branches,  foe  more  than  a  Foot  in 
Length,  fend  out  fmall  flowering  Branches,  terminated 
by  loofe  Spikes  of  Flowers,  fo  that  each  Branch  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  Panicle  of  Flowers.  Thefe  appear  in  June 
and  July  ;  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  6th  Sort  hath  a  low  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  feldom 
is  more  than  a  Foot  high,  fending  out  feveral  weak 
Branches  which  are  jointed,  and  garnifhed  with  fmall 
Leaves  ending  in  3  acute  Parts.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Branches,  they 
are  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  appear  the  latter  End 
of  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September . 
This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Portugal. 

The  7  th  Sort  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk  which  declines  to¬ 
ward  the  Ground,  and  is  fet  over  with  Tubercles ;  it 
divides  into  a  few  fmall  Branches,  garnifhed  with  fmall 
obtufe  Leaves.  The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  fmall  loofe 
Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a 
pale  yellow  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  Pods 
filled  with  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  grows  naturally 
in  Germany  and  France. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  open  Heaths,  in 
many  Parts  of  England.  It  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  which 
rifes  about  two  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  {lender 
Branches,  armed  with  long  Angle  Spines,  and  garnifhed 
with  very  fmall  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  placed  alternate 
on  every  Side  the  Branches  :  The  Flower  Branches  have 
no  Spines,  thefe  are  fhort,  and  have  3  or  6  yellow 
Flowers  growing  in  a  Clufter  at  the  End.  They  come 
out  in  April  and  May ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  turgid 
Pods,  which  contain  4  or  5  fmall  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 
Thefe  ripen  in  July.  . 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
^nd  Italy  ;  it  was  fent  me  from  Nice ,  where  it  was  found 
growing  in  Penty.  This  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  which 
fends  out  many  ligneous  Branches,  armed  with  branch¬ 
ing  Thorns,  compofed  of  feveral  fharp  Thorns,  which 
come  out  from  each  other,  but  the  fhort  Branches  which 
produce  the  Flowers  have  no  Spines;  thefe  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  fmall  hairy  Leaves  of  different  Forms,  fome 
of  them  being  as  narrow  as  Hairs,  and  others  are  of 
the  Spear  Shape ;  the  Branches  are  terminated  by 
Clutters  of  yellow  Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
ihort  compreffed  hairy  Pods,  filled  with  Kidney-fhaped 
Seeds.  The  whole  Plant  has  much  the  Appearance  of 
the  common  Furz  or  Gorfe,  but  is  very  hairy,  and  the 
Flower  Branches  being  without  Thorns,  are  the  mod 
obvious  Diftin&ions. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany.  This 
rifes  with  fhrubby  Stalks  to  the  Height  of  3  or  4  Feet, 
and  divides  into  many  flender  Branches,  armed  with 


compound  Spines,  and  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  placed  alternate  ;  thofe  Branches  which  produce 
the  Flowers  have  no  Spines,  but  are  terminated  by 
fhort  loofe  Spikes  of  yellow  Flowers,  which  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fhort  Pods,  containing  3  or  4  Kidney- 
fhaped  Seeds.  Jt  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Augufi. 

All  thefe  Sorts  of  Broom  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which,  if  fown  in  Autumn,  will  fucceed  much  better 
than  if  fown  in  Spring,  and  a  Year  will  be  thereby 
faved  ;  as  thefe  Plants  fend  out  long  ftringy  tough  Roots, 
which  run  deep  into  the  Ground,  they  do  not  bear  trans¬ 
planting  well,  efpecially  if  they  are  not  removed  young, 
therefore  the  bell:  Way  is  to  fow  a  few  Seeds  in  thofe 
places  where  the  Plants  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  to 
pull  up  all  except  the  mofl  promifing  Plants  as  foon  as 
they  are  paft  Danger  ;  after  this  the  Plants  will  require 
no  other  Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds;  but  where  this  cannot  be  pra&ifed,  the  Seeds 
may  be  fown  thin  upon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  and  when 
the  Plants  come  up,  they  mufl  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds 
till  the  following  Autumn,  when  the  Plants  fhculd  be 
carefully  taken  up  and  tranfplanted  where  they  are  defign¬ 
ed  to  remain.  They  are  all  very  hardy  Plants  except  the 
4th  and  iothSorts,  which  mufl:  have  a  warm  lheltered  Si¬ 
tuation  and  diy  Soil,  otherwife  they  will  not  live  through 
the  Winter,  but  the  others  will  grow  in  almofr  any  Soil 
or  Situation. 

^  GENISTA  SPINOSA,  the  Furz,  Whins,  or  Gorfe. 
See  Uiex. 

GENTIANA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  285.  Tourn .  Inf. 
R.  FI.  80.  Gentian,  or  Fellwort ;  in  French,  Gsniiane. 

The  CbaratAers  are, 

It  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  to  the  Flower  ;  which 
is  cut  into  Jive  acute  Segments.  The  Flower  bath  one 
Petal,  which  is  tubulous ,  and  cut  into  5  Parts  at  the  Top 
which  are  flat.  It  hath  5  Awl-fhaped  Stamina,  fhorter 
than  the  Petal,  terminated  by  Jingle  Summits.  In  the 
Center  is  Jituated  an  oblong  cylindrical  Gerrnen,  having 
no  Style,  but  is  crowned  by  two  oval  Stigmas.  The  Ger- 
men  becomes  an  oblong  taper-pointed  Capfule  with  one 
Cell,  containing  many  fmall  Seeds  fajlensd  to  the  Valves  oj 
the  Capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Gentiana  corollis  quinquefdis  rotatis  verticil- 
latis,  calycibus  fpathaceis.  Hall.  Helv.  479.  Gentian 
with  quinquefid  Wheel-fhaped  Petals  growing  in 
Whorls,  and  Plood-like  Ernpalements.  This  is  the  Gen¬ 
tiana  major  lutea.  C.  B.  P.  187.  Greater  yellow  Gentian. 

2.  Gentiana  corollis  quinqufdis  campanulatis  op - 
pofitis  pedunculis  foliis  linearibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  228. 
Gentian  with  Bell-fhaped  quinquefid  Petals  placed 
oppofite  upon  Foot  Stalks,  and  very  narrow  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Gentiana  angujlifolia  autumnalis  major. 
C.  B.  P.  188.  Greater  narrow-leaved  autumnal  .Gentian. 

3.  Gentiana  corollis  quinquefdis  campanulatis  op- 
poftis  feffilibus ,  foliis  amplexicaulibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
227.  Gentian  with  Bell-fhaped  quinquefid  Petals,  fit¬ 
ting  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  and  oppofite,  and  Leaves  em¬ 
bracing  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Gentiana  Afclepiadis 
folio.  C.  B.  P.  187.  Gentian  with  a  Swallow-wort  Leaf. 

4.  Gentiana  corolla  quinquefda  campanulatd ,  caulem 
excedente.  Lin,  Sp.  Plant.  228.  Gentian  with  a  Bell- 
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fhaped  quinquefid  Petal  above  the  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Gentiana  Alpina  latifolia ,  magna  flare.  C.  B.  P.  187. 
Broad  leaved  Alpine  Gentian  with  a  large  Flower,  com- 
monly  called  Gentianella. 

5.  Gentiana  corollis  quinquefldis  infundibuliformibus, 
ramis  utiifloris  alternis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  229.  Gentian  with 
Funnel-fhaped  quinquefid  Petals,  and  alternate  Branches 
having  one  Flower.  This  is  the  Gentiana  annua,  foliis 
Centaurii  minoris.  Tourn.  Infl.  81.  Annual  Gentian  with 
letter  Centaury  Leaves. 

6.  Gentiana  corollis  quadrifldis  imberbibus  verticilla- 
tis  fefjilibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  231.  Gentian  with  quadrifid 
Petals  without  Beards,  growing  in  Whorls  clofe  to  the 
Stalks.  This  is  the  Gentiana  cruciata.  C.B.P.  188. 
Croffwort  Gentian. 

7.  Gentiana  corollis  quadrifldis  margine  ciliatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  23 1 .  Gentian  with  a  four-pointed  Pe¬ 
tal,  whofe  Border  is  hairy.  This  is  the  Gentianella 
ccerulea  oris  ptlofls.  C.  B,  P.  188.  Blue  Gentian  with 
hairy  Brims. 

8.  Gentiana  corollis  quinquefldis  bypocrateriformibus, 
calycibus  inflatis  plicatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  229.  Gentian 
with  Salver-fhaped  quinquefid  Petals,  and  fwollen  plaited 
Empalements.  Gentiana  utriculis  ventricofls.  C.  B.  P. 
188.  Gentian  with  a  ventricofe  Tube. 

9..  Gentiana  corollis  quinquefldis  infundibuliformibus, 
caitle  Aicbotomo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  229.  Gentian  with  a 
Funnel-fhaped  five-pointed  Petal,  and  a  dichotomous 
Stalk.  Centaurium  minus.  G.  B.  P.  Letter  Centaury. 

10.  Gentiana  corollis  odlofldis,  Joliis  perfoliatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  232.  Gentian  with  an  eight-pointed  Petal,  and 
thorough-wax  Leaves.  This  is  the  Centaurium  lu- 
ieum  per  foil  at  um.  C.  B.  P.  278..  Yellow  perfoliate 
Centaury. 

1 1 .  Gen  t  1  an  a  corollis  quinquefldis  inf  undibuli for mibus , 
floribus  alternis  fejfllibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  230.  Gentian 
with  Funnel-fhaped  five-pointed  Petals,  Flowers  growing 
alternate,  and  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks..  This  is  the 
Centaurium  minus  fpicatum  album.  C.  B.  P.  278.  LefTer 
Centaury  with  a  white  fpiked  Flower. 

12.  GeNTIANA  corollis  quinquefldis  infundibulifor- 
tnibus,  pedunculis  longiflimis.  Gentian  with  a  Funnel-* 
fhaped  five  pointed  Petal,  and  a  very  long  Foot  Stalk. 
Centaurium  minus  maritimum  amplo  flore  c<eruleo.  Plum. 
Cat.  3*  Lefler  maritime  Centaury  with  a  large  blue 
Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  common  Gentian  of  the  Shops*, 
whofe  Root  is  one  of  the  principal  Ingredients  in 

Bitters. 

This  Plant  hath  a  large  thick  Root  of  a  yellowjfh 
brown  Colour,  anda  very  bitter  Tafle,  the  lower  Leaves 
are  of  an  oblong  oval  Shape,  a  little  pointed  at  the  End,* 
fliff,  of  a  yellowifh  green,  and  have  5  large  Veins  on 
the  Back  of  each.  The  Stalk  rifes  3  or  4  Feet,  and  is 
garni  Hied  with  Leaves,  growing  by  Pairs  at  each  Joint, 
almoft  embracing  the  Stalk  at  their  Bafe  thefe  areL. 
of  the  fame  Form  with  the  lower,  but  diminifh.  gra-. 
dually  in  their  Size  to  the  Top.  The  Flowers  come 
out  in  Whorls  at  the  Joints,  toward  the  upper  Part  of 
the.  Stalks,  {landing  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  whole  Origin  is. 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  ;  thefe  are  of  a  pale 
yellow,  and  have  one  Petal,  which  is  divided  almoft  to 
the  Bottom,  having  an  oblong  cylindrical  Getmen, 
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which  afterward  fwells  to  an  oblong  taper  Capfule,  bi¬ 
fid  at  the  Point,  and  opens  in  two  Cells,  filled  with 
fmall  Seeds. 

It  grows  naturally  in  the  Paftures  in  Switzerland ,  and 
in  the  mountainous  Parts  of  Germany ,  from  whence  the 
Roots  are  brought  to  England  for  medicinal  Ufe  ;  there 
is  a  compound  Water,  and  an  Extradl  made  of  them. 

But  a  few  Years  ago,  there  was  a  Mixture  of  Henbane 
Roots  brought  over  with  Gentian,  which  was  unhappily 
ufed,  and  occafioned  greetf  Diforders  in  the  Perfons  to 
whom  it  was  adminiftered  ;  great  Enquiry  was  then 
made  to  find  out  what  that  Root  could  be,  fome  fufpedt- 
ing  it  to  be  the  Root  of  Deadly  Nightfhade,  and  others 
believing  it  to  be  fome  of  the  poilonous  umbelliferous 
Roots,  but  on  comparing  it  with  fome  dried  Roots  of 
the  Henbane,  I  found  they  were  the  fame.  We  have 
likewife  an  Account  of  the  noxious.  Quality  of  thefe 
Roots,  printed  in  the  Synopfls  Stirpium  Hibernicarutn , 
wich  was  communicated  to  the  Author  by  Dr.  'Thomas 
Molyneaux,  Phyfician  to  the  State  ;  it  was  as  follows  ; 

The  Dean  of  Clonfert  was  making  fome  Alterations 
in  his  Garden,  and,  looking  over  his  Workmen,  he  ob- 
ferved  them  to  dig  up  many  Roots,  which  he  took  for 
Skirrets,  and  therefore  ordered  fome  of  them  to  be  car¬ 
ried  in  arid  dreffed  for  Dinner,  which  was  accordingly 
done,  but  all  thole  who  eat  of  them  were  in  a  fhort 
'Time  feized  with  Dizzinefs  in  their  Head,  Sicknefs  at 
the  Stomach,  attended  with  an  unufual  Heat  and  Dri- 
nefs  in  their  Throats,  and  two,  who  had  eaten  a  larger 
Share  than  the  reft, .loft  the  Ufe  of  their  Reafon,  and 
became  delirious,  which  continued  for  fonts  Days ;  and 
as  it  appeared  evident  thefe  Diforders  were  occafioned  by 
the  Roots,  the  Dean  caufed  fome  of  them  to  be  planted, 
that  he  might  be  attured  what  the  Plant  was  whofe 
Roots  had  this  bad  Quality  ;  and  in  the  Spring,  when 
they  put  out  their  Leave?,  they  proved  to  be  the  Hen¬ 
bane,  which  has  been  noticed  by  old  Waiters  to  be  pof- 
fe fled  of  thefe  Qualities.  As  the  Diforders  which  were 
occafioned  by  thefe  fuppofed  Gentian  Roots,  were  nearly 
the  fame,  as  is  above  related,  I  thought  it  might  be  of 
Ufe  to  inlert  it  here,  to  caution  others  againft  eating 
Roots  they  are  unacquainted  with. 

This  Plant  delights  in  a  light  loamy  Soil  and  a  fhady 
Situation,  where  it  will  thrive  much  better  than  in  a 
light  dry  Soil,  or  in  an  open  Expofure.  It  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  foon  af¬ 
ter  it  is  ripe,  for  if  it  is  kept  till  Spring,  it  will  not- 
fucceed  ;  thefe  Pots  fhould  be  placed  in  a  fhady  Si¬ 
tuation,  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds.  In  Spring  the 
Plants  will  appear,  when  they  muft  be  duly  water¬ 
ed  in  dry  Weather,  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds  till  the 
following  Autumn,  then  they  fhould  be  carefully  fhak- 
en  out  of  the  Pos,  fo  as  not  to  break  or  injure  their1 
Roots,  and  a  fhady  Border  of  loamy  Earth,  fhould  be  well 
dug  and  prepared  to  receive  them,  into  which  they- 
fhould  beplanted  at  about  fix  Inches  Diftance  each  Way, 
obfervingto  let  the  Top  of  the  Roots  be  a  little  below1 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  then  prefs  the  Ear  h  clofe 
to  the  Roots  ;  after  this  they  will  require  no  farther  Ca^e 
but  to  keep  them  conftantly  clean  from  Weeds,  and 
if  the  following  Spring  fhould  prove  dry,  they  fhould  be 
duly  watered,  which  will  greatly  forward  their  Growth.; 
In  this  Border  the  Plants  may  ftand  two  Years,  by  which 
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Time  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  remain;  therefore  in  Autumn,  fofoonas  their 
Leaves  decay,  they  may  be  removed;  but  as  the  Roots 
of  thefe  Plants  run  deep  into  the  Ground,  like  Carrots, 
there  mud  be  great  Care  taken  in  digging  them  up,  not 
to  cut  or  break  their  Roots,  for  that  will  greatly  weaken, 
if  it  does  not  kill  them.  After  the  Plants  are  well  fixed 
in  their  Places,  they  require  no  other  Culture,  but  to 
dig  the  Ground  about  them  early  in  the  Spring,  before 
they  begin  to  fhoot,  and  in  Summer  to  keep  them  clean 
from  Weeds.  The  Roots  of  thefe  Plants  will  continue 
many  Years,  but  the  Stalks  decay  every  Autumn;  the 
fame  Roots  do  not  flower  two  Years  together,  nor  fel- 
domoftener  than  every  third  Year,  but  when  they  flower 
ftrong,  they  make  a  fine  Appearance ;  and  as  thefe  de¬ 
light  in  fhady  moift  Ground,  where  but  few  ornamental 
Plants  will  thrive,  fo  they  fhould  not  be  wanting  in  good 
Gardens. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moifl:  Paflures  in  many 
Parts  of  England ,  but  particularly  in  the  North  ;  this 
riles  with  an  upright  Stalk,  about  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed 
with  fmooth  Leaves,  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  lefs 
than  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad  ;  they  are  placed  oppo- 
fite,  and  have  no  Foot  Stalks.  »The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  three  or  four  in  Num¬ 
ber,  {landing  upon  Foot  Stalks,  alternately  above  each 
other ;  they  are  large,  Bell-fhaped,  and  divided  into  five 
Points  at  their  Brim,  and  are  of  a  deep  blue  Colour,  fo 
make  a  fine  Appearance  ;  thefe  come  out  the  latter  End 
of  July  in  the  warm  Parts  of  England ,  but  in  the  North 
they  are  a  full  Month  later. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  firfl  Sort,  and 
the  Plants  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way ;  but  as  this 
Sort  doth  not  fhoot  its  Roots  deep  into  the  Ground,  it 
may  be  tranfplanted  with  lefs  Hazard  ;  however,  if  thefe 
are  removed  with  a  Ball  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  they 
will  not  feel  their  Removal  fo  much  as  when  the  Earth 
is  all  taken  from  them.  This  Sort  fhould  be  planted  in 
a  ftrong  moift  loamy  Soil,  in  which  the  Plants  will  thrive 
and  flower  annually,  but  in  a  warm  dry  Soil  they  will 
not  thrive  or  flower. 

The  3d,  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Helvetian 
Mountains;  this  rifes  with  an  upright  btalk,  near  a  Foot 
.high,  garnifhed  with  fmooth  Leaves,  about  two  Inches 
long,  and  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad  at  their  Bafe, 
•where  they  embrace  the  Stalk,  but  they  end  in  acute 
Points ;  they  are  placed  oppofite,  are  of  a  fine  green, 
and  are  diminifhed  in  their  Size  as  they  are  nearer  the 
Top  ;  they  have  5  longitudinal  Veins,  which  join  at 
both  Ends,  but  diverge  from  each  other  in  the  Middle. 
The  Flowers  come  out  by  Pairs  oppofite,  from  the  Bot¬ 
toms  of  the  Leaves,  {landing  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  they 
are  pretty  large,  Bell-fhaped,  and  of  a  fine  blue  Colour, 
fo  make  a  fine  Appearance  when  they  are  open.  This 
Sort  flowers  in  'June  and  July. 

It  may  be  propagated  by- Seeds  as  the  firfl  Sort,  and 
the  Plants  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way,  but  they 
muft  have  a  moift  loamy  Soil,  otherwife  they  will  not 
thrive.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Offsets,  which 
may  be  divided  from  the  Roots ;  thefe  fhould  be  taken 
off  in  Autumn,  which  is  the  belt  Seafon  for  removing  all 
thefe  Sorts  of  Plants,  but  thefe  fhould  not  be  removed, 
or  parted  oftener  than  every  third  Year,  where  they  are 
expected  to  produce  ftrong  Flowers. 


The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Helve¬ 
tian  Mountains,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  mod  of 
the  curious  Gardens  in  Europe  ;  this  is  commonly  known 
by  the  Title  of  Gentianella.  It  is  a  low  Plant,  the  Stalks 
feldom  growing  more  than  three  or  four  Inches  high  ; 
they  are  garnifhed  with  fmooth  Leaves  placed  oppofite, 
which  are  near  two  Inches  long,  and  Half  an  Inch  broad, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  grow  eredt  on 
the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  fo  (land  quite  above  them  ;  thefe 
are  often  fingle,  but  fometimes,  when  the  Plants  are 
ftrong,  there  will  be  four  or  five  at  the  End  of  each 
Stalk;  they  are  large,  Bell-fhaped,  of  a  deep  Azure 
blue,  and  the  fineft  of  that  Colour  of  any  Flower  yet 
known.  It  ufually  flowers  in  May ,  but  fometimes  they 
flower  again  in  Autumn. 

This  is  commonly  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots, 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  before  directed  for  the  third  Sort, 
but  thefe  muft  not  be  often  tranfplanted,  or  parted,  if 
they  are  wanted  to  flower  ftrong ;  this  Sort  fhould  have 
a  foft  loamy  Soil,  and  a  fhady  Situation,  where  the  Plants 
will  thrive  and  flower  well  every  Year. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which,  in  a  good 
Soil,  the  Plants  will  produce  in  Plenty;  thefe  fhould  be 
fown  in  Autumn,  as  before  diredled  for  the  firfl  Sort, 
and  if  the  Plants  are  planted  in  a  good  Soil,  they  will  be 
ftrong  enough  to  flower  the  fecond  Year  after  they  come 
up  ;  thefe  feedling  Plants  will  flower  much  ftrcnger  than 
thofe  propagated  by  Offsets. 

The  5th  and  8th  Sorts  are  low  annual  Plants,  which 
grow  naturally  upon  the  .dips,  and  are  very  rarely  culti¬ 
vated  in  Gardens.  The  5  th  feldom  rifes  more  than  two 
Inches  high,  branching  out  from  the  Root  into  feveral 
{lender  Stalks,  garniftied  with  very  fmall  Leaves  placed 
by  Pairs,  and  each  Stalk  is  terminated  by  one  fmall  blue 
Flower  Handing  eredt.  The  8th  Sort  grows  about  four 
Inches  high,  with  a  fingle  upright  Stalk,  of  a  purple  Co¬ 
lour.  The  Leaves  at  the  Root  are  oval,  but  thofe  upon 
the  Stalk  are  narrow,  and  Hand  oppofite.  The  Stalk  is 
terminated  by  one  blue  Flower,  with  a  large  bellied 
Empalement,  which  is  plaited,  and  the  Petal  of  the 
Flower  rifes  but  little  above  the  Empalement,  fo  does 
not  make  much  Appearance.  After  the  Top  Flower 
decays,  there  are  frequently  two  fmall er  Flowers  which 
come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  at  the  two  upper 
Joints  ;  thefe  flower  after  each  other,  the  upper  one 
coming  firfl,  fo  that  there  is  a  Succeffion  of  Flowers  till 
Autumn. 

As  thefe  Plants  ufually  grow  upon  moift  fpongy 
Ground,  it  is  very  'difficult  to  cultivate  them  in  Gardens, 
for  unlefs  they  have  a  Soil  approaching  near  to  that  in 
which  they  naturally  grow  they  will  not  thrive  ;  the  on¬ 
ly  Method  to  obtain  them  is,  either  to  fow  their  Seeds 
in  Pots,  or  upon  a  moift  boggy  Ground  in  Autumn,  but 
it  muft  be  in  the  Shade  ;  and  when  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  may  be  thinned,  and  the  Surface  of  the  Ground 
about  them,  covered  with  Mofs,  which  fliould  be  con- 
ftantly  kept  moift  ;  with  this  Management  I  have  feen 
the  Plants  thrive  and  flower  very  well. 

The  6th  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  upon  the  Apennines ,  and  the  Helvetian  Moun¬ 
tains  ;  this  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  about  fix  Inches 
high,  garnifhed  with  fmooth  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  about 
two  Inches  long,  and  one  broad  in  the  Middle,  fitting 
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clofe  to  the  Stalk;  they  are  placed  oppofite,  and  each 
Pair  of  Leaves  crofs  one  another,  from  whence  it  is 
called  CrottVort  Gentian.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks  at  the  upper  Joints,  fitting 
very  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  at  the  Top  there  is  a  laige 
Clutter  growing  in  the  fame  Form  ;  thefe  are  of  a  light 
blue  Colour,  and  appear  in  May.  This  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  or  Offsets,  as  the  3d  and  4th  Sorts,  and. 
the  Plants  mutt  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps ,  and 
other  mountainous  Parts  of  Europe ;  this  is  a  low  pe¬ 
rennial  Plant,  whofe  Stalks  are  very  {lender,  and  rarely 
rife  more  than  three  or  four  Inches  high,  garnifhed  with 
fmall,  narrow,  acute-pointed  Leaves,  placed  in  Pairs ; 
each  Stalk  is  terminated  by  one  large  blue  Flower,  which 
is  hairy  on  the  Infide  at  the  Brim.  This  flowers  in  July 
and  Augufi\  it  may  be  propagated  and  treated  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  3d  and  4th  Sorts. 

The  9th  Sort  is  the  Letter  Centaury  of  the  Shops ; 
this  grows  naturally  upon  dry  Pattures  in  moft  Parts  of 
England ,  where  it  rifes  in  Height  proportionable  to  the 
Goodnefs  of  the  Soil,  for  in  good  Land  it  is  frequently 
a  Foot  high,  but  in  poor  Soils  not  more  than  three  or 
four  Inches.  It  is  an  annual  Plant,  with  upright  branch¬ 
ing  Stalks,  garnifned  with  fmall  Leaves  placed  by  Pairs. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  Form  of  an  Umbel  at  the  Top, 
and  are  of  a  bright  purple  Colour ;  they  come  out  in 
July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  Plant  can¬ 
not  be  cultivated  in  Gardens. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  chalky  Grounds  in 
England.  It  is  an  annual  Plant,  rifing  with  an  upright 
Stalk,  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed  with  oval  pointed  Leaves, 
whofe  Bafe  furrounds  the  Stalk  ;  they  grow  by  Pairs  op¬ 
pofite,  and  are  of  a  gray  Colour  ;  the  Stalks  and  Leaves 
are  very  fmooth.  The  Flowers  grow  in  Form  of  an 
Umbel  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk ;  they  are  of  a  bright 
yellow  Colour,  and  are  cut  into  8  Parts  at  the  Top. 
Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  nth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  South  of  France  and  in  Italy  ;  this  rifes 
with  an  upright  Stalk,  about  a  Foot  high,  fending  out 
feveral  Branches  toward  the  Top,  garnifhed  by  fmall 
Leaves  placed  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
from  the  Side,  and  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  in  Form  of 
loofe  irregular  Umbels;  they  are  white,  and  about  the 
Size  of  thofe  of  the  common  Centaury. 

The  1 2th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Wefl-Indies, 
where  it  was  difeovered  by  Father  Plumier,  and  the  late 
Dr.  Houjloun  found  it  growing  in  Plenty  at  La  Vera 
Cruz,  in  low  moift  Places  where  the  Water  ftagnates, 
but  at  a  remote  Diflance  from  the  Sea.  The  Seeds  of 
this  Plant  he  fent  to  England,  which  fucceeded  in  the 
Cheljea  Garden  ;  it  rifes  with  an  upright  branching  Stalk, 
near  2  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong,  fmooth,  acute, 
pointed  Leaves,  placed  oppofite;  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Stalk  divides  into  6  or  7  long  naked  Foot  Stalks,  each 
futtaining  one  large  blue  Flower,  divided  into  5  Segments 
at  the  Brim.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oblong 
Capfules  with  one  Cell,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mutt:  be  fown 
on  a  hot  Bed,  and  the  Plants  afterward  treated  as  other 
annual  Plants  from  warm  Countries,  being  too  tender 
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to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England.  If  the  Seeds  of 
this  Plant  are  fown  in  Autumn,  in  Pots  placed  in  the 
Tan  Bed  of  the  Stove,  they  will  fucceed  better  than 
when  they  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  and  the  Plants  will 
flower  early,  fo  good  Seeds  may  be  obtained 
GENTIANELLA.  See  Gentiana. 

GERANIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  346.  Tourn.  Injl.  A. 
PI.  2 66.  Tab.  142.  [takes  its  Name  from  Tipafa,  Gr.  a 
Crane,  or  Stork,  becaufe  its  Fruit  refembles  the  Bill  of 
a  Crane.]  Crane’s-bill ;  in  French,  Bee  Be  Grue. 

T  he  Characters  are, 

The  Flozver  hath  a  permanent  Empalcment ,  compofed  of 
$  fmall  oval  Leaves.  The  Flower  hath  5  Petals,  which 
a>  e  oval,  or  Plea  rt-fljape  d ,  fpreading  open’,  thefe  are  ih 
fome  Species  equal ,  and,  in  others ,  the  upper  two  are  much 
larger  than  the  three  lower.  It  hath  10  Stamina ,  which 
are  alternately  longer,  but  are  f sorter  than  the  Petals,  and 
are  terminated  by  oblong  Summits,  hi  the  Bottom  of  the 
Flower  is  ftuated  a  fve-cornered  Gertnen ,  fupporting  ah. 
Awl-foaped  Style,  longer  than  the  Stamina,  which  is  per¬ 
manent,  crowned  by  5  reflexed  Stigmas.  The  Flower  is 
fucceeded  by  5  Seeds ,  each  being  wrapped  up  in  the  IPufk 
of  the  Beak,  which  is  extended  the  Length  of  the  Style , 
where  they  are  twifled  together  at  the  Point,  Jo  as  to  form 
the  Rejemblance  of  a  Stork’s  Beak. 

The  Species  are, 

r.  Geranium  pedunculis  biforis,  foliis  peltatis  multi- 
partitis  rugofls,  pi  nn  at  0 -lac  ini  at  is  acutis.  Crane’s-bill 
with  two  Flowers  on  each  Foot  Stalk,  and  rough  Tar- 
get-fhaped  Leaves,  cut  into  many  Parts,  whofe  Seg¬ 
ments  are  acute  and  Wing-fhaped.  This  is  the  Geranium ■ 
batrachioides ,  Gratia  Dei  Gennanorum.  C.  B.  P.  Crane’s- 
bill  with  a  Crowfoot  Leaf,  and  large  blue  Flowers. 

2.  Geranium  pedunculis  bifl oris,  calycibus  inf atis,  pif- 
tillo  longijfmo.  Hort.  Cliff.  343.  Crane’s-bill  with  two 
Flowers  on  each  Foot  Stalk,  fwollen  Empalements,  and 
a  very  long  Pointal.  This  is  the  Geranium  batrachioldes, 
longius  radicatum ,  odoratum.  J.  B.  Long-rooted  fvveet-. 
fmdiing  Crane’s-bill,  with  a  Crowfoot  Leaf. 

3.  Geranium  pedunculis  uniforis,  foliis  quinquepar- 
titis  trifdis  orbiculaiis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  685.  Crane’s  bill 
with  one  Flower  on  each  Foot  Stalk,  and  orbicular 
Leaves,  which  are  trifid,  and  divided  into  five  Parts. 
This  is  the  Geranium  Janguineum,  maximo fore.  H.  Ox. 
Bloody  Crane’s-bill  with  a  large  Flower. 

4.  Geranium  pedunculis  uni f oris,  foliis  quinquepar- 
fitis  laciniis  obtufls  brevibus,  caulibus  decumbent ibus. 
Crane’s-bill  with  .one  Flower  upon  each  Foot  Stalk, 
Leaves  divided  into  five  Parts,  whofe  Segments  are  fhort 
and  blunt,  and  declining  Stalks.  This  is  the  Geranium 
hcematodes  Lancafrenje ,  fore  eleganter friato.  Rail  Hifl. 
Bloody  Crane’s-bill  with  a  variegated  Flower. 

5.  Geranium  pedunculis  biforis,  foliis  ca'ulinis  tri- 
lobis  integris  ferratis,  fummis  fubfejflibus.  Hort.  Cliff. 
343.  Crane’s-bill  with  two  Flowers  on  each  Foot  Stalk, 
and  the  Leaves  upon  the  Stalks,  having  3  entire  fawed 
Lobes,  the  upper  Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  This 
is  the  Geranium  nodofum.  Cluf.  Flifl.  Knotty  Crane’s-bill. 

6.  Geranium  pedunculis  biforis,  foliifque  alter  ms, 
calycibus  fubariflatis,  caule  ercflo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  68 1 . 
Crane’s-bill  with  two  Flowers  on  each  Foot  Stalk,  alter¬ 
nate  Leaves,  bearded  Empalements,  and  an  creel  Stalk. 

Tit  This 
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This  is  the  Geranium  phaum  five  fufcum,  pet  alls  ref  ex!  s, 
folio  non  maculofo.  H.  L.  Brown  Crane’s-bill  with  reflexed 
Petals,  and  Leaves  not  fpotted. 

7.  Geranium  pedunculis  hi  forts,  foliis  quinquelobatis 
incifts ,  petalis  reflexis.  Crane’s  bill  with  two  Flowers 
upon  each  Foot  Stalk,  Leaves  divided  into  five  Lobes, 
which  are  cut,  and  the  Petals  of  the  Mowers  reflexed. 
This  is  the  Geranium  phaum  five  fufeum,  petalis  refits 
feu  planis.  folio  maculato.  H.  L.  Brown  Crane’s-bill  with 
plain  Petals,  and  fpotted  Leaves. 

8.  Geranium  pedunculis  bifloris,  foliis  caulinis  trilo- 
bis  obtuse-crenatis ,  inferne  hirfutis.  Crane’s-bill  with  two 
Flowers  upon  each  Foot  Stalk,  the  Leaves  on  the  Stalks 
having  three  Lobes,  which  are  bluntly  crenated,  and 
hairy  on  the  under  Side.  This  is  the  Geranium  Roma- 
num,  verftcolor  five  friatum.  Park.  Par.  Roman  Crane’s- 
bill  with  ftriped  Flowers. 

9.  Geranium  pedunculis  biforis,  foliis  peltatis  incifo- 
ferratis,  caule  erefio .  Flor.  Lapp.  266.  Crane’s-bill  with 
two  Flowers  on  each  Foot  Stalk,  Target-fhaped  Leaves, 
which  are  cut  in  acute  Points,  and  an  eredt  Stalk.  This 
is  the  Geranium  batrachioides  montanum  nofras.  Ger. 
Mountain  Crane’s-bill  with  a  Crowfoot  Leaf. 

10.  Geranium  pedunculis  bifloris,  foliifque  oppoftis, 
petalis  integris,  calycibus  brevioribus.  Crane’s-bill  with 
two  Flowers  on  each  Foot  Stalk,  and  Leaves  placed  op- 
pofite  on  the  Branches ;  the  Petals  of  the  Flower  entire, 
and  fliorter  Empaleraents.  This  is  the  Geranium  Ori¬ 
entate  columbinum,  flore  maximo,  afphodeli  radice.  T.  Cor. 
Oriental  Dove’s-foot  Crane’s-bill  with  an  Afphodel  Root, 
and  large  Flowers. 

11.  Geranium  pedunculis  bifloris,  foliifque  oppoftis, 
caule  erefio  ramofo,  petalis  bifldis.  Crane’s-bill  with  two 
Flowers  on  each  Foot  Stalk,  the  Leaves  on  the  Branches 
placed  oppefite,  a  branching  upright  Stalk,  and  bifid  Pe¬ 
tals  to  the  Flower.  Geranium  Columbinum  perenne  Py- 
renaicum  maximum.  P our n.  Infl.  Greatell  perennial 
Dove’s-foot  Crane’s-bill  of  the  Pyrennees. 

12.  Geranium  pedunculis  longiffimis  multifloris,  ca¬ 
lycibus  ariflatis,  foliis  biplnnatis.  Crane’s-bill  with  very 

.  long  Foot  Stalks  fuftaining  many  Flowers,  bearded  Fm- 
palements,  and  double  Wing-pointed  Leaves.  Gera¬ 
nium  Alpinum  Coriandri  folio,  lor.gius  radicatum,  flore 
majore  purpureo.  Michel.  Alpine  Crane’s-bill  with  a  Co¬ 
riander  Leaf,  a  long  Root,  and  a  larger  purple  Flower. 

13.  Geranium  pedunculis  bifloris,  foliis  multipartitis 
fericeis ,  pedunculis  longioribus,  petalis  integris.  Crane’s- 
bill  with  two  Flowers  on  each  Foot  Stalk,  filken  Leaves 
■which  are  divided  into  many  Parts,  longer  Foot  Stalks, 
and  the  Petals  of  the  Flower  entire.  Geranium  argen- 
teurn  Alpinum.  C.B.P.  Silvery  Alpine  Crane’s-bill. 

14.  Geranium-  pedunculis  bifloris,  caule  dichotomy 
erefio ,  foliis  quinquepartitis  incifts  fummis  fejfilibus.  Flor. 
Virg.  78.  Crane’s-biil  with  two  Flowers  on  each  Foot- 
Stalk,  upright  Stalks  divided  by  Pairs,  and  cut  Leaves, 
divided  into  five  Parts,  the  upper  fitting  clofe  to  the 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Geranium  batrachioides  Americanum 
maculatuni,  floribus  obfolete  caruleis.  Hort.  Elth-.  153.  A- 
merjean  fpotted  Crane’s-bill  with  obfolete  blue.  Flowers. 

1  5.  Geranium  pedunculis  bifloris,  foliis  quinquelobatis 
crenatis,  petalis  integris  caule  ramofo.  Crane'S- bill  with 
two  Flowers  on  each  Foot  Stalk,  crenated  Leaves  with 
five  Lobes,  entire  Petals  to  the  Flower,  and  a  branching 


Stalk.  This  is  the  Geranium  annuum  minus  Bohemicum, 
purpuro-violaceum.  Mor.  Hifl.  2.  51 1.  Lefler  annual 
Crane’s-bill  of  Bohemia,  with  a  purple  violet  Flower. 

16.  Geranium  pedunculis  fubunifloris,  foliis  quinque¬ 
partitis  acutis,  foliolis  pinnatifidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  683. 
Crane’s-bill  with  one  Flower  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  Leaves 
divided  into  five  acute  Parts,  and  the  fmaller  Leaves 
Wing-pointed. 

17.  Geranium  pedunculis  multifloris,  calycibus  penta- 
phyllis,  floribus  pentandris  foliis  pinnatis  incifts  obtufis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  334.  Crane’s-bill  with  many  Flowers  on 
each  Foot  Stalk,  having  five  leaved  Empalements,  five 
Stamina  to  the  Flowers,  and  cut  winged  obtufe  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Geranium  cicuta  folio,  mofehatum.  C.  B.  P. 
Mulked  Crane’s-bill,  frequently  called  Mufcovy. 

18.  Geranium  pedunculis  bifloris ,  calycibus  penta- 
phyllis,  floribus  pentandris ,  foliis  pinnato-incifis  crenatis. 
Crane’s-bill  with  two  Flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  five 
leaved  Empalements,  five  Stamina  to  the  Flower,  and 
Leaves  cut  like  Wings,  which  ,are  crenated.  This  is 
the  Geranium  latifolium  annuum,  caruleo  flore,  acu  lon- 
giffima.  H.  Ox.  Broad  leaved  annual  Crane’s-bill  with 
a  blue  Flower,  and  a  very  long  Beak.  • 

19.  Geranium  pedunculis  multifloris ,  calycibus  penta- 
phyilis,  floribus  pentandris,  foliis  pinnatis  acutis  fmuatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  63o.  Crane’s-bill  with  many  Flowers  on 
each  Foot  Stalk,  having  five  leaved  Empalements,  five 
Stamina  to  the  Flowers,  and  acute  finuated  winged 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Geranium  Cicutce  folio,  acu  longif- 
fmd.  C.  B.  P.  319.  Crane’s-bill  with  a  Hemlock  Leaf, 
and  very  long  Beaks  to  the  Seed. 

20.  Geranium  pedunculis  multifloris,  calycibus penta- 
phyllis,  floribus  pentandris, foliis  bipinnatis  multifdis ,  caule 
erefio.  Crane’s-bill  with  many  Flowers  on  each  Foot 
Stalk,  having  five  leaved  Empalements,  Flowers  with 
five  Stamina,  and  many  pointed  winged  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Geranium  Cicutce  folio  vifeofum  erefium,  acu  longif- 
ftma.  fuffieu.  Eredt  vifeous  Crane’s-bill  with  a  Hemlock 

Leaf,  and  very  long  Beaks  to  the  Seed. 

21.  Ger  aniu  m  calycibus  monophyllis,  foliis  cuculatis' 
dentatis.  PI.  C.  Crane’s-bill  with  an  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf,  and  indented  hooded  Leaves.  This  is  the  Gera¬ 
nium  Africanum  arborefeens,  ibifei  folio  rotunda,  carlines 
odore.  H.  L.  African  Tree  Crane’s-bill  with  a  round 
Marlhmallow  Leal,  and  Smell  of  the  Carline  Thillle. 

22.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis ,  foliis  cuculatis 
angulofts,  acute  dentatis.  Crane’s-bill  with  a  one.  ieaved 
Empalement,  and  angular  hooded  Leaves,  which  are 
fharply  indented.  This  is  the  Geranium  Africanum  ar- 
borejeens,  ibijei  folio  angulofo,  floribus  amplis  purpureis. 
PbiL'Tranf  388.  African  Tree  Crane’s-bill  with  an  an¬ 
gular  Marfhmallow  Leaf,  and  large  purple  Flowers. 

23.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis,  foliis  cordato-r 
orbiculatis .  incifts  zona  notatis.  Hort.  Upf.  Crane’s-bill 
with  a  one  leaved  Empalement,  and  round  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves,  cut,  and  marked  with  a  Circle.  This  is  the 
Geranium  Africanum  arborefeens,  alchimilla  hirfuto  folio , 
floribus  rubicundis.  Com.  Prcsl.  African  Tree  Crane’s- 

bill  with  an  hairy  Ladies  Mantle  Leaf,  and  red  Flowers. 

24.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis, foliis  orbiculato - 
reniformibus  tomentofs  crenatis  integriujeulis.  Hort.  Upf 
195.  Crane’s-bill  with  one.  leaved  Empalements,  and 
round  Kidney -lhaped  Leaves,  which  are  woolly,  crena¬ 
ted. 
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led,  and  entire.  This  is  the  Geranium  Africanum  arlo- 
refcens,  tnaha  folio  piano  lucido,flore  elegant ijjime  kerme- 
Jino.  Boerb.  Ind.  African  Tree  Crane’s-bill  with  a  plain 
fhining  Mallow  Leaf,  and  an  elegant  fcarlet  Flower. 

25.  Geranium  calycibus  monopbyllis,  foliis  lobatis  un- 
datis  villojis.  Hort.  Upfal.  19 6.  Crane’s-bill  with  Em- 
palements  of  one  Leaf,  and  Leaves  divided  into  Lobes, 
which  are  waved  and  hairy.  This  is  the  Geranium  Afri- 
eanum  frutefeens,  malva folio  odorato  laciniato.  H.  L.  A- 
frican  fhrubby  Crane’s-bill  with  a  jagged  fweet  fmelling 
Mallow  Leaf,  commonly  called  Rofe  Geranium. 

26.  Geranium  calycibus  monopbyllis ,  foliis  adfcenden- 
tibus  lobatis  pubefcentibus.  Hort.  Upfal.  196.  Crane’s-bili 
with  one  leaved  Empalements,  and  afcending  Leaves, 
which  have  Lobes,  and  arc  covered  with  foft  Hairs. 
This  is  the  Geranium  Africanum  frutefeens,  malvce  folio 
laciniato,  odorato  infar  meliffce,  fore  purpurafcente.  Boerb. 
Ind.  African  fhrubby  Crane’s-bill  with  a  jagged  Mallow 
Leaf,  fmelling  like  Balm,  and  a  purplifh  Flower. 

27.  Geranium  calycibus  monopbyllis,  corollis  papilio- 
naceis,  vex  ill  0  dipetalo  maxima,  foliis  angulatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  345.  Crane’s-bill  with  Empalements  of  one  Leaf, 
a  Butterfly  Flower,  with  a  large  Standard  of  two  Petals, 
and  angular  Leaves.  This  is  the  Geranium  Africanum 
arborefeens,  malva  folio  mucronato ,  petalis  forum  infer io- 
ribus  vix  confpicuis.  Phil.  Tranf.  African  Tree  Crane’s- 
bill,  with  a  pointed  Mallow  Leaf,  and  the  under  Petals 
of  the  Flower  fcarce  difcernable. 

28.  Geranium  calycibns  monopbyllis,  foliis  glabris 
fubovatis  carnofts  crenatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  345.  Crane’s-bill 
with  Empalements  of  one  Leaf,  and  fmooth  oval  flefhy 
Leaves,  which  are  crenated.  This  is  the  Geranium  A- 
fricanum  frutefeens ,  folio  craffo  Lf  glauco ,  acetofo  fapore. 
Gom.  Pr&l.  African  fhrubby  Crane’s-bill  with  a  thick 
glaucous  Leaf,  and  an  acid  Tafte  like  Sorrel. 

.29.  Geranium  calycibus  monopbyllis,  petalis  lineari- 
bus,  caule  carnofo  nodofo ,  foliis  duplicato-pinnatifdis.  Lin. 
Vir.  67.  Crane’s-bill  with  one  leaved  Empalements,  ve¬ 
ry  narrow  Petals,  a  flefhy  knotted  Stalk,  and  Leaves 
doubly  Wing-pointed.  This  is  the  Geranium  Africanum 
frutefeens ,  cbelidonii  folio ,  petalis  forum  angufis  albidis, 
carnofo  caudice.  Phil.  Tranf.  Geranium  Africanum,  folio 
alce<e,flore  albo.  Boerb.  Ind.  alt.  African  fhrubby  Crane’s- 
bill  with  a  Leaf  like  the  Alcea,  the  Petals  of  the  Flower 
white  and  narrow,  and  a  flefhy  Stalk. 

30.  Geranium  calycibus  monopbyllis ,  caule  carnofo 
gibbofo,  foliis  fubpinnatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  677.  Crane’s- 
bill  with  one  leaved  Empalements,  a  flefhy  gibbous  Stalk, 
and  winged  Leaves.  This  is  the  Geranium  Africanutn 
no  flu  olens,  tuberojnm  C?  nodofum ,  aqnilegia  foliis.  H.  L. 
African  Crane’s-bill,  fmelling  fweet  in  the  Night,  with 
knotty  tuberous  Stalks,  and  Leaves  like  Columbine. 

31.  Geranium  calycibus  monopbyllis,  foliis  tripart  it  is 
incifis,  intermedia  majore,  pedunculis  umbelliferis  geminis, 
caule  carnofa.  Lin.Vir.6~j.  Crane’s-bill  with  one  leaved 
Empalements,  Leaves  cut  into  three  Segments,  the 
Middle  one  being  the  largefl,  double  Foot  Stalks  with 
Flowers  growing  in  Umbels,  and  a  flefhy  Stalk.  This 
is  the  Geranium  Africanum ,  folio  alcece,  fore  occineo  ful- 
gidi/Jimo.  Boerb.  Ind.  alt.  African  Crane’s-bill  with  a 
Vervain  Mallow  Leaf,  and  a  deep  fcarlet  Flower. 

32.  Geranium  w/jr/rn  monopbyllis,  foliis  quinque- 
lobis  integerrimis  glabris  peltatis .  Hort.  Cliff.  345, 
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Crane’s-bill  with  Empalements  of  one  Leaf,  and  fmooth 
Target-fhaped  Leaves,  having  five  Lobes,  which  are 
entire.  This  is  the  Geranium  Africanum ,  foliis  infer i- 
oribus  a  fart,  fuperioribus  faphidifagrice,  macula  t  is,  fplen - 
dentibus ,  C?  acetofo  Japore.  Com.  Presel.  African  Crane’s- 
bill  with  the  under  Leaves  like  Afarabacca,  and  the  up¬ 
per  Leaves  like  Stavefacre,  fhining,  fpotted,  and  tafling 
like  Sorrel. 

33.  Geranium  calycibus  monopbyllis,  foliis  orbiculatis 
palmatis  incifts  pilofis,  caule  berbaceo.  Lin.  Vir.  6q . 
Crane’s-bill  with  Empalements  of  one  Leaf,  roundifh 
Hand-fhaped  Leaves,  divided  and  hairy,  and  an  herba¬ 
ceous  Stalk.  This  is  the  Geranium  Africanum ,  alchi - 
millce  birfuto  folio,  floribus  albidis.  H.L.  African  Crane’s- 
bill  with  a  hairy  Ladies  Mantle  Leaf,  and  whitifli 
Flowers. 

34.  Geranium  calycibus  monopbyllis ,  caule  carnofo 
breviffimo ,  ram  is  longis,  foliis  cordatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  345. 
Crane’s-bill  with  Empalements  of  one  Leaf,  a  very  fliort 
flefhy  Stalk,  long  Branches,  and  Heart-fhaped  Leaves. 
Geranium  Africanum,  folio  malva  craffo  molli  odoratiffimo , 
flofculo  pentapetalo  albo.  Boerb.  African  Crane’s-bill  with 
a  thick,  foft,  fweet- fmelling  Mallow  Leaf,  and  a  fmall 
white  Flower  compofed  of  five  Leaves. 

35.  Geranium  calycibus  monopbyllis,  foliis  bipinnatis 
multifdis  villofs,  radice  fubrotundo.  Crane’s-bill  with 
Empalements  of  one  Leaf,  double  hairy  winged  Leaves 
ending  in  many  Points,  and  a  roundifh  Root.  This  is 
the  Geranium  Americanum,  no  flu  olens ,  radice  tuberosa, 
trife.  Corn.  H.  Ox.  American  tuberous-rooted  Crane’s- 
bill,  fmelling  fweet  in  the  Night. 

36.  Geranium  Africanum  tuber  of  urn,  anemone  folio , 
incarnato  fore.  Par.  Bat.  Tuberous-rooted  African 
Crane’s-bill  with  an  Anemony  Leaf,  and  a  pale  Flefh- 
coloured  Flower. 

37.  Geranium  Africanum  no  flu  olens,  radice  tube-- 
rosn,  foliis  Pafinaca  incanis  lanuginofs  latioribus,  fore 
pallidefavefccnte.  H.L  B.  Night  fmelling  Crane’s-bill 
with  a  tuberous  Root,  broad  woolly  hoary  Parfnep 
Leaves,  and  a  pale  yellowifh  Flower. 

38.  G'ERAVUUM.AEtbiopicum,  no  flu  olens,  radice  tube- 
rosd ,  foliis  myrrhidis  angufioribus.  Breyn.  Cent.  Night 
fweet  fmelling  Aljhiopian  Crane’s-bill  with  a  tuberous 
Root,  and  narrow  Cicely  Leaves. 

39.  Geranium  calycibus  monopbyllis,  tnbis  longiffimis 
fubfeffilibus,  radice  fubrotunda ,  foliis  lobatis.  Prod.  Leyd. 
352.  Crane’s-bill  with  Empalements  of  one  Leaf,  with 
very  long  Tubes  fitting clofe  to  the  Foot  Stalk,  a  round¬ 
ifh  Root,  and  Leaves  having  Lobes.  This  is  the  Gera¬ 
nium  Africanum,  noflu  olens ,  folio  otitis  birfuto,  tubero- 
fum.  H.  A.  Night  fweet  fmelling  African  Crane’s-bill 
with  a  hairy  Vine  Leaf,  and  a  tuberous  Root. 

40.  Geranium  calycibus  monopbyllis,  corollis  papilio- 
naceis,  vcxillo  dipetalo,  foliis  bipinnatis,  radice  annua. 
Crane’s-bill  with  Empalements  of  one  Leaf,  a  Butter¬ 
fly  Flower  with  a  Standard  of  two  Petals,  doubly  winged 
Leaves,  and  an  annual  Root.  This  is  the  Geranium 
Africanum,  folio  coriandri,  floribus  incarnatis ,  minus.  II. 
L.  Lefler  African  Crane’s-bill  with  a  Coriander  Leaf, 
and  a  Flefh-coloured  Flower. 

41.  Geranium  calycibus  monopbyllis,  corollis  fapilio- 
naceis,  vexillo  dipetalo ,  foliis  bipinnatis ,  ramis  nodqfts  fuf- 
fruteferntihs.  Crane’s-bill  with  Empalements  of  one 

T  t  t  2  Leaf, 
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Leaf,  a  Butterfly  Flower  with  a  Standard  of  two  Petals, 
double  winged  Leaves,  and  knotty,  fhrubby  Branches. 

42.  GE.R_4.NIUM  calycibus  monophyllis ,  foliis  palmatis 
fubrotundis  crenatis ,  caulibus  ftiformibus  procumbenti bus. 
Crane’s-bill,  with  Empalements  of  one.  Leaf,  roundifh 
Hand-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  crenated,  and  Thread¬ 
like  trailing  Stalks.  Geranium  Africanum *  uva  crifpa 
folio ,  floribus  exiguis  rubcllis.  H.  L.  African  Crane’s-bill 
with  a  Goofberry  Leaf,  and  fmall  reddifn  Flowers. 

43.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis ,  foliis  ovatis  in- 
aqualiter  Jerratis  plants.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  679-.  Crane’s-bill 
with  one  leaved  Empalements,  and  oval  plain  Leaves, 
unequally  fawed.  This  is  the  Geranium,  frutefcens, folio 
Into  dentdto ,  fore  magno  rubente .  Burnt.  Afr .  Shrubby 
Crane’s-bill  with  a  broad  indented  Leaf,  and  large  red- 
difh  Flower. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  Meadows  in 
many  Parts  of  England ,  but  is  frequently  planted  in 
Gardens  for.  the  Beauty  of  its  large  blue  Flowers;  of 
this  there  is  a  Variety i  with  white,  and  another  with 
variegated  Flowers.  It  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which 
fends  up  many  Stalks,  which  rife  near  three  Feet  high, 
and  are  garnifhed  with  Target-fhaped  Leaves,  divided 
into  fix  or  feven  Parts  at  each  Joint;  thefe  are  cut  into 
feveral  acute  Segments,  after  the  Manner  of  winged 
Leaves,  ending  in  many  Points.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  each  Foot  Stalk  fuftain- 
ing  two  Flowers,  whofe  Petals  are  large  and  equal  ;  they 
are  of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  and  appear  in  May  and  June. 

The  Varieties  of  this  may  be  preferved  by  parting 
their  Roots  in  Autumn  ;  they  may  be  planted  in  almoft 
any  Soil  or  Situation,  and  require  no  other  Culture  but 
to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds.  They  may  alfo  be 
propagated  by  Seeds,  but  by  this  Method  they  are  apt 
to  vary  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers.  If  the  Seeds  are 
permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  without 
Care. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  and  Swit¬ 
zerland  ;  this  hath  a  thick  flefny  perennial  Root,  from 
which  arife  feveral  branching  Stalks,  which  grow  about 
one  Foot  high,  garnifhed  with  Leaves  at  each  Joint, 
which  are  divided  into  five  Lobes;  thefe  are  divided  at 
the  Top  into  many  fhort  Segments,  and  are  crenated  on 
their  Edges,  they  are  of  -  a  light  green,  and  frnooth. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
many  growing  together  in  a  Bunch,  but  each  fhort  Foot- 
Stalk  fuftains  two  Flowers,  fo  it  may  have  the  Title 
given  it  by  Linnaus ,  though  at  the  firft  Appearance  it 
feems  as  a  many  flowered  Foot  Stalk,  and  ftridlly  is  fo, 
becaufe  the  naked  Foot  Stalk  fuftains  the  whole  Bunch. 
The  Flowers  have  fwollen  Empalements,  refembling 
inflated  Bladders.  The  Petals  are  pretty  large,  equal, 
and  of  a  fine  bright  purple  Colour,  and  the  Stamina  and 
Style  are  much  longer  than  the  Petals ;  the  whole  Plant, 
when  rubbed,  emits  an  agreeable  Odour.  This  flowers 
about  the  fame  Time  with  the  firft  Sort,  and  may  be 
propagated  and  treated  in  the  fame  Manner,  the  Plant 
being  equally  hardy. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  England ,  but  is  often 
admitted  into  Gardens ;  this  hath  pretty  thick  flefhy 
fibrous  Roots,  which  grow  to  a  large  Head,  from  which 
arife  many  Stalks,  garnifhed  with  Leaves  divided  into 
five  Parts,  or  Lobes,  which  are  again  divided  almoft  to 


the  Mid-rib.  The- Flowers  ftand  upon  long  hairy  Foot 
Stalks,  which  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk, 
each  fuftaining  one  Flower  compofed  of  five  broad  re¬ 
gular  Petals,  which  are  of  a  deep  purple  Colour.  This 
Sort  flowers  in  June  and  July  ;  there  are  two  Varieties 
mentioned  of  this  Sort  as  diftindt  Species,  one  whofe 
Stalks  grow  moreeredt,  and  the  other  hath  Leaves  more 
deeply  divided*  but  the  Plants  which  I  have  railed  from 
Seeds  of  thefe  do  not  come  up  the  fame  as  the  Parent 
Plants,  fo  they  are  only  feminal  Varieties. 

This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  may  be  parted  in 
Autumn,  or  it  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  and  the 
Plants  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  firft.  . 

The  4th  Sort  hath  been  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be 
only  a  Variety  of' the  third,  but  is  undoubtedly,  a  dif- 
tindt  Species;  for  I  have  frequently  railed  the  Plants 
from  Seeds,  which  have  always  proved  to  be  the  fame. 
The  Stalks-of  this  Plant  are  lhorter  than  thofe-  of  the 
third,  and-  fpread  flat  on  the  Ground  ;  the  Leaves  are' 
much  lefs*  and  not*  fo  deeply  divided;  and  the  Flowers 
much  fmaller  and  of  a  pale  Colour,  marked  with  pur¬ 
ple  ;  it  grows  naturally  in  Lancaftire  and  Wefmoreland , 
where  Iftaw  it  in  Plenty.  This  may  be  propagated  and. 
treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  others. 

The  5 th  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant*  of  fmalleF  Growth 
than  either  of  the  former.  It  rifes  with  branching  Stalks 
about  frx  Inches  high,  garnifhed  with  Leaves,  having 
three  pretty  broad  Lobes,  which  are  undivided,  and 
crenated  on  their  Edges  :  Thofe  on  the  lower  Part  of 
the  Stalks  are  placed  oppofite,  upon  pretty  long  Foot 
Stalks;  but  the  upper  Leaves  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and 
are  Angle.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the. End.  of  the 
Stalks,  handing  together  upon  two  fhort  Foot  Stalks ; 
they  are  of  a  dirty  purple  Colour,  and  appear  in  June. 
It  grows  naturally  in  France.  This  Sort  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  and  treated  as  the  firft. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Helve¬ 
tian  Mountains,  and  is  found  in  fome  Places  in  the  North 
of  England:  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which 
arife  feveral  Stalks  near  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed  with 
Leaves*  which  are  divided  into  five  or  fix  Lobes,  and 
Herniated  on  their  Edges;  thofe  which  grow  near  the 
Root  have  long  Foot  Stalks;  but  thofe  on  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Stalk  fit  clofe ;  the  Stalk  branches  out  at  the 
Top  into  three  or  four  Divifions,  each  being  terminated 
by  two  or  three  Foot  Stalks  fuftaining  two  Flowers  of  a 
dark  purple  Colour,  with  eredt  Petals.  This  flowers 
in  June ,  and  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds  or  parting  the 
Roots,  as  the  firft  Sort. 

The  7th  Sort  is  very  like  the  fixth,  but  the  Leaves 
are  larger,  the  Lobes  fhorter,  broader,  and  not  fo  much 
cut,  and  are  marked  with  black;  the  Stalks  rife  higher, 
the  Flowers  are  larger,  and  the  Petals  are  reflexed. 
Thefe  Differences  are  permanent,  fo  are  fufiicient  to 
conftitute  a  fpecifick  Difference  between  them.  This 
may  be  propagated  and  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
the  firft  Sort.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps. 

The  8th  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  fends  up 
many  branching  Stalks  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,-  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  light  green  Leaves ;  thofe  on  the  lower  Part 
of  the  Stalk  have  five  Lobes  and  ftand  upon  long  Foot 
Stalks ;  but  thofe  on  the  upper  Part  have  but  three 
Lobes,  fit  clofer  to  the  Stalks,  and  are  fharply  indented 
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on  the  Edges ;  the  Flowers  (land  upon  long  (lender  Foot 
Stalks,  each  fuftaining  two  Flowers  compofed  of  five  ob- 
tufe  Petals,  deeply  indented  at  the  Top;  they  are  of  a 
dull  white,  with  many  purple  Stripes  running  longitu¬ 
dinally  thro’  them.  Thefe  appear  in  June  ;  and  in  cool 
Seafons  there  will  be  a  SuccelTion  of  Flowers  a  great 
Part  of  July .  This  Sort  is  very  hardy,  fo  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  dividing  the  Roots,  or  from  Seeds,  in  the 
fame' Manner  as  the  firft  Sort. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  the  Meadows  in 
Lauciijhrre  and  IVeJl morel and ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Roof, 
which  fends  out  three  or  four  upright  Stalks,  about  nine 
Ihches  high,  garnifhed  with  Leaves,  having  five  Lobes, 
which  are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  they  are  placed  oppo- 
flte  on  the  Stalks ;  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  having  pretty 
long  Foot  Stalks,  but  thofe  on  the  upper  Part  fit  clofer 
to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  fituated  011  the  Top  of 
the  Stalks,  (landing  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  each  At¬ 
taining  two  pretty  large  blue  Flowers,  with  entire  Pe¬ 
tals.  This  flowers  in  May  and  June ,  and  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  and  treated  as  the  firft  Sort. 

The  10th  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Eournefort  in 
ih&'Levant ,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Paris ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from 
which  arife  a  few  weak  Stalks  about  nine  Inches  long, 
garnifhed  with  Leaves  which  are  round,  and  divided  into 
five  Lobes,  indented  at  the  Top,  and  placed  oppofite 
on  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  (land  upon  pretty  long  Foot 
Stalks,  which  come  fingle  from  the  joints  of  the  Stalks, 
each  fuftaining  two  purplifh  Flowers  with  entire  Petals, 
having  very  lhort  Ernpalements.  It  flowers  in  June , 
and  may  be  propagated  either  from  Seeds,  or  by  parting 
the  Roots  as  the  firft  Sort,  but  the  Plants  require  a  drier 
Soil  and  a  warmer  Situation,  for  although  in  common 
Winters  it  will  live  in  the  open  Air,  yet  in  fevere  Froft 
thefe  Plants  are  fometimes  killed,  efpecialiy  when 
planted  in  moift  cold  Land. 

The  nth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenees  ;  this 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  many  branching 
Stalks  a  Foot  and  a  Plait  high,  .garnifhed  with  round 
Leaves,  divided  into  many  oblufe  Segments  at  the  Top, 
and  placed  oppofite  by  Pairs.  The  I'lowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  Pairs  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  which  come  out  at 
the  Divifions  on  the  Sides,  and  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks ; 
they  are  in  fome  of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  and  in  others 
white.  The  Petals  of  the  Flowers  are  bifid,  like  thofe 
of  the  common  Dove’s  foot  Crane’s-bill,  to  which  the 
whole  Plant  bears  fome  Resemblance,  but  the  Stalks  are 
ere£t,  the  Leaves  and  Flowers  much  larger,  and  the 
Root  is  perennial  ;  this  will  propagate  itfelf  by  its  Mat¬ 
tered  Seeds  where  it  has  once  got  Pofiefiion,  and  will 
thrive  in  any  Soil  or  Situation. 

The  1 2th  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps.  The 
Seeds  were  fent  me  by  Sig .  Micheli,  of  Florence  ;  this 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  riins  very  deep  into  the 
Ground.  The  lower  Leaves  of  the  Plant  have  very 
long  Foot  Stalks,  they  are  doubly  winged  and  fmooth. 
The  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Plalf  high,  which  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  Leaves  of  the  fame  Form  as  the  lower,  but 
are  fmaller,  and  (land  oppofite.  The  Flowers  grow 
many  together  upon  very  long  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are 
purple,  and  have  Awns  to  the  Segments  of  the  Empale- 
ment.  This  flowers  in  June,  but  has  never  ripened  Seeds 
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in  England'.  The  Plant  is  hardy,  and  lives  in  the  open 
Air,  but  as  the  Root  puts  out  no  Offsets,  nor  perfects 
Seeds  here,  we  have  not  been  able  to  propagate  it. 

The  13th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  -9  this  hath 
a  very  thick  perennial  Root,  from  which  come  out 
roundifh  Leaves,  divideefinto  many  Parts,  (landing  upon 
pretty  long  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  very  filvery,  and 
fhining  like  Silk.  The  Flower  Stalks  rife  about  four  or 
five  Inches  high,  garnifhed  with  one  Or  two  fmall  Leaves, 
like  thofe  below,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  The 
Stalks  are  terminated  by  two  pretty  large  pale  Flowers, 
whofe  Petals  are  entire,  and  fpread  open  flat.  It  flowers 
in  June ,  but  rarely  ripens  Seeds  here ;  it  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  parting  the  Roots  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
firft,  and  muft" Have  a  (hady  Situation. 

The  14th  Sortf  grows  naturally  in  North  America^ 
from  whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to  England ;  thishath 
a  perrennial  Root,  from  which  arife  feverafStalks  about 
one  Foot  high,  which  divide  by-  Pairs,  and  from  the 
Middle  of  the  Divifions  come  out  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Flowers,  which  are  pretty  long  and  naked,  each  fuf¬ 
taining  two  pale  purple  Flowers  with  entire  Petals. 
The  Leaves  are  divided  into  five  Parts,  which  are  cut 
on  their  Edges,  and  placed  oppofite,*  the  lower  having 
pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  but  the  upper  fit  clofe  to  the 
Stalks.  It  flowers  in  June ,  and  frequently  ripens  Seeds, 
from  which  the  Plant  may  be  propagated;  it  thrives 
very  well  in  the  open  Air,  and  requires  no  other  Culture 
but  to  keep  it  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  15th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Bohemia ;  this  is  an 
annual  Plant-,  which  fends  out  many  Stalks,  dividing  into 
feveral  Parts,  which  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  divided 
into  five  Lobes,  crenated  on  their  Edges;  they  (land 
upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  for  the  ntoft  Part  oppo¬ 
fite.  The  Flowers  -  ftand  by  Pairs  upon  pretty  long 
(lender  Foot  Stalks,  which  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the 
Stalk;  they  are  of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  and  are  fucceded 
by  Seeds,-  whofe  Capfules  and  Beaks  are  black.  It 
flowers  moft  Part  of  Summer,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  foon 
after,  which,  if  permitted  to  Matter,  there  will  be  a 
Supply  of  Plants,  which  want  no  other  Care  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  1 6th  Sort  grows  naturally. in  Siberia.  The  Seeds- 
of  this  Plant  were  fent  me  by  Sir  Charles  Limvaus ;  Pro- 
feflfor  of  Botany,  at  Upfal ;  this  Sort  hath  a  perennial 
Root.  The  Leaves  are  divided  into  five  acute  Lobes, 
which  are  cut  into  many  (harp  Wing-like  Segments  on 
their' Edges;  they  are  placed  oppofite,  and  have  long 
(lender  Foot  Stalks,  The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flower 
come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  pretty 
long,  (lender,  and  each  fuftain  one  pale  purplifh  Flower. 
This  Sort  flowers  in  June,  and  perfects  its  Seeds  very 
well,  fo  may  be  eafily  propagated;  it  will  grow  on  any 
Soil,  or  in  any  Situation. 

The  17th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant, which  is  fometimes 
found  growing  naturally  in  England ,  but  is  frequently 
preferved  in  Gardens  for  the  mufky  Odour  of  the 
Leaves,  which  in  dry  Weather  is  very  ftrong.  The 
Leaves  are  irregularly  winged,  the  Lobes  grow  alternate, 
and  are  cut  into  many  obtuie  Segments  on  their  Edges. 
The  Stalks  branch  into  many  Divifions,.  and  frequently 
decline  to  the  Ground.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
Umbels  on  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  arife  from  the  Wings 
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of  the  Stalks;  they  are  fmall,  blue,  and  have  but  5  Sta¬ 
mina  in  each,  /heir  Empalements  are  compofed  of  5 
Leaves.  It  flowers  in  May ,  June ,  and  July ,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  foon  after,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter, 
there  will  be  a  Supply  of  Plants  without  Care,  which 
will  require  no  Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds,  and  thin  them  where  too  clofe  ;  it  will  thrive  in 
any  Soil,  or  Situation. 

The  1 8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  \  this  is  an 
annual  Plant  with  very  broad  Leaves,  which  are  cut  on 
their  Sides  regularly,  in  Form  of  winged  Leaves,  and 
are  crenated  on  their  Borders.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  come  out  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  have  5  leaved  Empale¬ 
ments,  and  are  compofed  of  5  entire  blue  Petals;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  the  largeft  and  longefl  Beaks  of  any 
Species  of  this  Genus  yet  known.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July  ;  ripens  Seeds  very  well,  and  if  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  without  Care; 
or  they  may  be  Town  in  Spring,  where  they'  are  defigned 
to  remain,  and  require  no  Culture  but  to  thin  them 
where  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  19th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  and  Italy ; 
this  -is  an  annual  Plant,  which  hath  feveral  proflrate 
Stalks  near  a  Foot  long,  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves, 
cut  into  feveral  acute  Parts,  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite. 
The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk, 
upon  Foot  Stalks  about  3  Inches  long;  fome  of  thefe 
fuflain  many  Flowers,  but  others  have  no  more  than 
two ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  very  long  Beaks,  but  not  fo  long,  or  large  as  thofe  of 
the  former  Sort,  but  the  Seeds  of  this  are  frequently 
ufed  for  Hygrometers,  to  fhew  the  Moiflure  of  the  Air ; 
if  the  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will 
come  up  and  thrive  without  any  other  Care  than  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds,  and  the  Plants  which  come  up 
in  Autumn,  will  flower  early  in  May,  but  thofe  which 
are  fown  in  Spring  feldom  flower  till  July. 

The  Seeds  of  the  20th  Sort  were  fent  to  the  Cheifea 
Garden  by  Dr.  JuJJieu ,  Profeflor  of  Botany,  at  Paris  ; 
this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  hatta  upright  Stalks  near 
two  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  double  winged  Leaves, 
.ending  in  many  Points ;  thefe  are  very  vifeous,  and  fland 
-oppofite.  The  Flowers  are  produced  on  long  naked 
Foot  Stalks,  {landing  many  together  upon  each;  they 
are  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and  have  but  five  Stamina  ; 
their  Empalements  are  compofed  of  five  Leaves,  which 
end  with  Awns.  It  flowers  in  May,  June ,  and  July , 
according  to  the  Times  when  the  Seeds  are  fown,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  a  Month  after  ;  this  requires  no  other 
Culture  than  the  two  former  Sorts. 

There  are  feveral  other  Sorts  of  annual  Geraniums , 
fome  of  which  grow  naturally  in  England ,  and  are  trou- 
blefome  Weeds  in  a  Garden,  others  grow  naturally  in 
France ,  Spain ,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  are  preferved  in 
Botanick  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  but  as  they 
are  Plants  of  little  Beauty,  they  are  rarely  admitted  into 
other  Gardens,  therefore  I  fhall  not  trouble  the  Reader 
with  an  Enumeration  of  the  Species,  which  would  fwell 
this  Article  too  much,  fo  I  fhall  next  treat  of  the  African 
.Crane’s-bills,  which  are  preferved  in  moll  of  the  curious 
Gardens,  where  there  is  Conveniency  to  fereen  them 
.from  the  Frofl  in  Winter. 
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The  2 1 fl  Sort  grows  naturally  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  8  or  10  Feet  high, 
fending  out'feveral  irregular  Branches,  garnifhed  with 
roundifh  Leaves,  whofe  Sides  are  erecl,  fo  form  a  Sort 
of  Hood  by  the  hollow  Cavity  made  in  the  Leaf.  The 
Bafe  of  the  Leaves  is  cut  in  Form  of  a  Heart-fhaped 
Leaf,  and  from  the  Foot  Stalk  run  many  Nerves  arifing 
from  a  Point,  but  diverge  toward  the  Sides ;  the  Bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Leaves  are  fharply  indented,  thofe  on  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Branches  have  long  Foot  Stalks,  and 
are  placed  without  Order  on  every  Side,  but  thofe  on  the 
upper  Part  have  fhorter  Foot  Stalks,  and  Hand  oppofite. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  large  Panicles  on  the  Top 
of  the  Branches ;  their  Empalements  are  of  one  Leaf, 
deeply  cut  into  five  Segments,  and  clofely  covered  with 
five  Hairs.  The  Petals  are  large,  entire,  and  of  a  purple 
biue  Colour.  It  flowers  in  June,  July,  Augujl,  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  the  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds,  having 
fhort  hairy  Beaks. 

The  2 2d  Sort  has  fome  Appearance  of  the  21ft,  but 
the  Leaves  are  of  a  thicker  Subfiance,  divided  into  many 
acute  Angles,  and  have  purple  Edges,  which  are  acutely 
indented.  The  Stalks  and  Leaves  are  very  hairy.  The 
Branches  are  not  fo  irregular  as  thofe  of  the  former, 
nor  are  the  Bunches  of  Flowers  near  fo  large  ;  thefe  Dif¬ 
ferences  are  permanent  in  the  Plants  which  are  raifed 
from  Seeds,  fo  it  is  undoubtedly  a  diflindt  Species,, 
though  Dr.  Linnaus  fuppofes  them  to  be  the  fame. 

The  23d  Sort  comes  frem  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but 
is  one  of  the  oldeft,  and  moil  common  in  the  Englijb 
Gardens ;  this  rifes  v/ith  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  4  or  5  Feet 
high,  and  divides  into  a  great  Number  of  irregular 
Branches,  fo  as  to  form  a  large  Head,  which  is  often  8  or 
10  Feet  high.  The  Branches  are  garnifhed  with  roundifh 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  indented  on  their  Edges  in  feveral 
obtufe  Segments,  which  are  cut  into  fhort  Teeth  at  their 
Brims ;  thefe  have  a  purple  Circle,  or  Mark,  like  a 
Horfefhoe,  through  the  Leaf,  going  from  one  Side  of 
the  Bafe  to  the  other,  correfponding  with  the  Border  of 
the  Leaf ;  thefe  Leaves,  when  gently  rubbed,  have  a 
Scent  like  fealded  Apples.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
in  pretty  clofe  Bunches,  handing  upon  Foot  Stalks  about 
five  or  fix  Inches  in  Length,  which  comes  out  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk,  toward  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
they  are  of  a  reddifh  purple  Colour,  and  continue  in  Sue-, 
ceflion  great  Part  of  Summer;  there  is  a  Variety  of  this, 
with  fine  variegated  Leaves,  which  is  preferved  in  mofl 
of  the  Englifj  Gardens,  for  the  Beauty  of  its  Leaves, 
but  as  this  accidentally  came  from  the  other,  it  is  not  a 
diflinSt  Species,  therefore  I  have  not  enumerated  it. 

The  24th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  this  rifes  with  a  foft  fhrubby  Stem  to  the  Height 
of  8  or  10  Feet,  fending  out  feveral  Branches,  which 
are  generally  erefl ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  roundifh- 
Kidney-fhaped  Leaves,  of  a  thick  Subfiance,  and  of  a 
lucid  green,  Handing  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks;  they 
are  covered  with  foft  Hairs  on  their  under  Side,  and  are 
placed  without  any  Order.  The  Flowers  grow  in  loofe 
Bunches  upon  long  fliff  Foot  Stalks,  which  come  out 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  fcarlet 
Colour,  fo  make  a  fine  Appearance,  and  there  is  a  Suc- 
ceffion  of  Flowers  during  all  the  Summer  Months. 

The  25  th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
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but  has  been  many  Years  an  Inhabitant  of  the  Englijh 
Gardens  ;  this  riles  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  4  or  5  Feet 
high,  dividing  into  feveral  weak  irregular  Branches, 
garnilTied  with  Leaves  divided  into  3  unequal  Lobes, 
which  are  hairy  and  waved  on  their  Edges ;  they  are 
placed  alternate  on  the  Branches,  and  (land  upon  hairy 
Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  in  clofe  roundifh 
Heads  on  the  Top  of  the  Foot  Stalks,  forming  a  Sort  of 
Corymbus  ;  they  are  of  a  purplifh  blue  Colour,  and  con¬ 
tinue  in  Succellion  great  Part  of  the  Summer.  *  The 
Leaves  of  this  Sort,  when  rubbed,  have  an  Odour  like 
dried  Rofes,  from  whence  many  have  given  it  the  Title 
of  Rofe  Geranium. 

The  26th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
this  rifes  with  an  upright  fhrubby  Stalk  to  the  Height 
of  7  or  8  Feet',  (ending  out  many  pretty  drong  Branches, 
garnifhed  with  Leaves  fhaped  fomewhat  like  thofe 
of  the  Vine  ;  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  (land  upon  long 
Foot  Stalks,  but  the  upper  have  fhort  ones  ;  when  the 
Leaves  of  this  are  rubbed,  they  have  a  Scent  of  Balm. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  compact  Cluflers  on  the  Top  of 
long  naked  Foot  Stalks,  which  come  out  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Stalk,  but  rife  much  higher  than  the  Branches, 
they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  fo  make  no 
great  Figure,  but  there  is  a  Succellion  of  them  mod 
Part  of  the  Summer. 

The  27th  Sort  rifes  with  an  upright  fhrubby  Stalk,  7 
or  8  Feeet  high,  fending  out  feveral  Side  Branches, 
garnifhed  with  large,  angular,  rough  Leaves,  (land¬ 
ing  upon  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  large  Panicles  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ; 
thefe  are  fhaped  fomewhat  like  a  Butterfly  Flower, 
the  two  upper  Petals,  which  are  pretty  large,  and  turn 
upward  like  a  Standard  in  the  leguminous  Flowers-;, 
thefe  are  finely  variega’ed,  but  the  3  under  Petals  are 
fo  fmall,  as  not  to  appear  at  a  fmali  Dtflance ;  thefe  are 
reflexed  downward,  fo  are  fcreened  from  Sight,  un- 
lefs  the  Flowers  are  viewed  near.  This  Sort  flowers 
in  May ,  at  which  Time  the  Plants  make  a  fine  Appear 
ranee,  but  they  are  not  fucceeded  by  any  more  after¬ 
ward,  as  mod  of  the  other  Sorts  are  ;  this  'grows  na¬ 
turally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  28th  Sort  is  from  the  fame  Country;  this  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  6  or  7  Feet  high,  fending  out  fe¬ 
veral  Side  Branches,  garnifhed  with  oblong,  oval,  flefhy, 
fmooth  Leaves,  of  a  gray  Colour,  which  are  crenated 
on  their  Edges,  and  have  an  acid  Flavour  like  Sorrel; 
The  Flowers  lland  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  which 
arife  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  each  fudaining  3  cf 
4  Flowers,  whofe  Petals  are  narrow,  and  Unequal  in 
Size  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blufh  Colour,  with  feme  Stripes 
of  a  light  red  ;  thefe  continue  in  Succellion  mod  Part  of 
the  Summer.  There  is  a  Variety  with  fcarlet -Flowers; 
which  is  Paid  to  have  been  raifed  from  the  Seeds  of  this 
Sort.  The  Leaves  of  it  are  larger,  and  feem  to  be  an 
intermediate  Species  between  this  and  the  24th  Sort,  for 
the  Flowers^  are  larger  than  thofe.  of .  the  28th  Sort,  and 
are  of  a  pale  Scarlet  Colour. 

The  29th  Sort  hath  a  thick,  flefhy,  .knotted  Stalk', 
which  rifes  about  2  Feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  dea¬ 
der  flelhy  Branches,  garnifhed  thinly  with  double  wing¬ 
ed  Leaves,  which,  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk,  dand 
upon.  Foot  Stalks,  but  thofe  above  fit  clofe  to  the 
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Branches.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Cluflers 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  thefe  have  five  narrow- 
white  Petals,  which  make  no  Appearance,  they  continue 
in  Succellion  mod  Part  of  the  Summer.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  30th  Sort  hath  a  round  flelhy  Stalk  with  fwelling 
Knots  at  the  Joints,  which  rife  about  3  Feet  high,  and 
fend  out  feveral  irregular  Branches,  which  are  fmooth ; 
they  are  thinly  garnifhed  with  fmooth,  flefhy  winged 
Leaves,  ending  in  obtufe  Points;  they  are  of  a  gray 
Colour,  and  dand  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
dand  4  or  5  upon  each  Foot  Stalk,  which  arifes 
from  the  wings  of  the  Stalk,  and  are  of  a  dark  purple 
Colour.  The  Petals  are  broader  than  thofe  of  the 
former  Sort,  and  have  a  very  agreeable  Scent  in  the 
Evening,  after  the  Sun  has  left  them  fome  Time  ;  this 
and  the  former  Sort  are  fuppofed  to  be  one  Species  by 
Dr.  Linnaus ,  hut  they  are  very  different  in  many  Parti¬ 
culars,  which  are  permanent  in  the  Plants  which  come 
up  from  Seeds. 

The  3 id  Sort  hath  a  flelhy  Stalk,  which  feldom  rifes 
a  Foot  high,  and  puts  out  very  few  Branches ;  thefe 
are  garnifhed  with  fmooth,  light,,  green  Leaves,  divided 
into  3  Parts  ;  the  middle  Segment  being  much  larger 
than  the  others.  The  Flowers  dand  upon  fhort  Foot 
Stalks,  each  fudaining.  2  or  3  Flowers  on  the  Top, 
which  are  of  a  very  deep  fcarlet  Colour,  and  have  un¬ 
equal  Petals ;  this  Sort  is  not  regular  in  its  Seafon  of 
flowering,  fometimes  hr  Spring,  at  other  Times  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  frequently  in  Autumn.  The  Leaves  of  this 
Sort  fall  off,  fo  that  the  Stalks  are  frequently  deflitute  of 
them  for  three  or  four  Months  in  Summer,  and  appear 
as  if  they  were  dead,  but-  in  Autumn  they  put  out  frefh 
Leaves  again,  - 

The  32d  Sort  hath  many  weak  fhrubby  Stalks,  which 
require  Support  to  prevent  their  falling  on  the  Ground  ; 
thefe  extend  to  the  Length  of  2  or  3  Feet,  and  are  gar- 
nilhed  with  flefhy  Leaves,  divided  into  five  obtufe- Lobes,' 
which  are  entire  ;  thefe  have  flender  Foot  Stalk-s,  which 
are  fadened  to  the  Middle  of  the  Leaf,  like  the  Handle 
of  a  'Parget.  The  Leaves  are  fmooth,  of  a  lucid  green; 
and  have  a  circular  purple  Mark  in  their  Middle ;  they 
have  an  acid  Flavour,  and  are  placed  alternate  on  their 
Branches.  The  Flowers  are  produced  upon  pretty  long 
Foot  Stalks,  which  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk 
each  Foot  Stalk  fudaining  4  or  5  purple  Flowers,  com- 
pofed  of  5  unequal  Petals;  This  Sort  continues  a  Suc- 
ceflion  of  Flowers  mod  of  the  Summer  Months,  and 
frequently  ripens  Seeds  here. 

The  33d  Sort  fends  out  feveral  herbaceous  Stalks,  a-' 
bout  a  Foot  and  a  Half  in  Length,  which  trail  upon  the 
Ground  if  they  are  not  fupporteci;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  roundidi  Pland-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  cut  into 
many  Parts,  and  are  very  hairy.  The  Flowers  are  of  a 
pale  blufh  Colour,  and  dand  feveral  together  upon  very 
long  Foot  Stalks ;  there  is  a  Succeflion  of  thefe  during  all 
the  Summer  Months,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  about  a  Month 
after  the  Flowers  are  fallen  ;  there  is  a  Variety  of  this 
Sort  with  a  dark  Circle  in  the  Middle  of  the  Leaves, 
which  is  mentioned  as  a  dilHndt  Species,  but  I  find  it  is 
apt  to  vary  from  Seeds. 

The  34th  Sort  hath  a  very  fhort  flefhy  Stalk,  which 
divides  ndau  the  Ground  irtto  feveral  Heads-,  each  having 
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many  Leaves,  which  arife  on  feparate  Foot  Stalks  from 
the  Heads ;  thefe  are  Heart-fhaped,  foft,  and  downy, 
and  have  a  ftrong  Scent  like  Anifeed  ;  from  thefe 
Heads  come  out  feveral  {lender  Stalks,  near  a  Foot  in 
Length,  which  lie  on  the  Ground,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  rounder  Leaves  than  thofe  near  the  Root,  but  of  the 
fame  Texture,  and  have  the  like  Odour.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  from  the  Side  of  thefe  Stalks,  3,  4,  or 
5  Handing  together  upon  {lender  Foot  Stalks ;  they 
are  very  fmall  and  white,  fo  make  little  Appearance, 
but  the  Plant  is  preferved  in  Gardens  for  the  Scent  of 
its  Leaves. 

The  35  th  Sort  hath  a  thick,  roundifh,  tuberous  Root, 
from  which  arife  feveral  hairy  Leaves,  which  are  finely 
divided,  almofl  like  thofe  of  tire  Garden  Carrot ;  thefe 
fpr.ead  near  the  Ground,  and  between  thefe  come  out 
the  Stalks,  which  rife  about  a  Foot  high,  they  are  gar- 
niflred  with  2  or  3  Leaves  of  the  fame  Sort  with  thofe 
below,  but  fmaller,  and  fit  clofer  to  the  Stalks ;  from 
thefe  arife  2  or  3  naked  Foot  Stalks,  terminated 
by  a  Trufs  of  yellowifli  Flowers,  marked  with  dark 
purple  Spots,  which  fmell  very  fweet  after  the  Sun 
hath  left  them  ;  thefe  are  frequently  fucceeded  by 
Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  is  theSort  which 
has  been  long  cultivated  in  Gardens,  and  is  known  by 
the  Title  of  Geranium  no  flu  olens,  or  Night-fcente'd 
Crane’s-Bill. 

The  36th  Sort  hatha  knobed  tuberous  Root  like  the 
laft,  from  which  come  out  feveral  pretty  large  Leaves, 
compofed  o i  many  Lobes,  fet  along  the  Mid-rib  in  the 
Form  of  a  winged  Leaf ;  thefe  are  narrow  at  their 
Bafe,  but  very  much  enlarged  at  their  Ends,  which  are 
rounded,  and  cut  all  along  their  Side  and  Top,  into 
many  acute  Points;  the  Stalks  which  fuflain  the  Flowers, 
arife  immediately  from  the  Root,  and  fometimes  have 
one  or  two  fmall  Leaves  toward  the  Bottom,  where 
they  often  divide  into  two  naked  Foot  Stalks,  each  be¬ 
ing  terminated  by  a  Trufs  of  palereddifh  Flowers,  which 
fmell  fweet  at  Night. 

The  37th  Sort  hath  oblong  tuberous  Roots,  from 
which  come  out  feveral  decompound  winged  Leaves, 
ending  in  many  acute  Points,  the  Segments  of  thefe 
Leaves  are  boader  than  thofe  of  the  35th  Sort,  and  the 
Leaves  are  very  hairy.  The  Stalks  rife  18  Inches  high, 
and  are  garnifhed  with  a  fingle  Leaf  at  the  two  lower 
Joints  ;  thefe  are  fingly  winged,  and  the  Lobes  are  nar¬ 
row,  (landing  at  a  wider  Diflance,  and  the  Segments  are 
more  acute  than  thofe  of  the  lower  Leaves;  at  the  two 
lower  Knots,  or  Joints,  arife  two  long  naked  Foot  Stalks, 
each  being  terminated  by  a  Trufs  of  yellowifh  Flowers, 
which  have  long  Tubes,  and  fmell  fweet  in  the  Evening 
when  the  Sun  has  left  them.  This  grows  naturally  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  38th  Sort  hath  a  tuberous  Root  like  the  former, 
from  which  fpring  out  many  hairy  Leaves,  finely  di¬ 
vided  like  thofe  of  the  Pulfatilla ,  they  have  a  hoary  Ap¬ 
pearance,  and  rife  immediately  from  the  Root,  fpread- 
ing  on  every  Side  near  the  Ground.  The  Foot  Stalk  of 
the  Flower  is  naked,  and  rifesfrom  the  Root;  this  grows 
about  nine  Inches  high,  and  is  terminated  by  a  loofe  Trufs 
of  Flowers,  which  are  of  a  very  dark  purple  Colour,  and 
fmell  fweet  in  the  Evening. 

The  39th  Sort  hath  flelhy  tuberous  Roots  like  thofe 
of  the  former  Sorts,  from  which  come  out  3  or  4  broad 


Leaves,  divided  on  their  Borders  into  feveral  Lobes,  in 
Form  of  a  Vine  Leaf ;  thefe  fpread  flat  on  the  Ground  ; 
they  are  hairy,  and  crenatfed  on  their  Edges,  {landing 
upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers 
rife  immediately  from  the  Root,  and  grow  about  a 
Foot  high  ;  they  are  naked,  and  are  terminated  by  a 
Trufs  of  dark  purple  Flowers  wirh  long  Tubes,  fitting 
ciofe  to  the  Foot  Stalks,  which  have  a  very  agreeable 
Odour  in  the  Evening. 

Thefe  five  Sorts. of  tuberous  rooted  Crane’s-bill,  are, 
by  Linr.ceus,  fuppefed  to  be  but  one  Species,  but  I  have 
propagated  four  of  them  from  Seeds  feveral  Times,  and 
have  never  found  either  of  them  vary  from  their  Parent 
Plants,  fo  I  make  no  doubt  of  their  being  diflin<5t  Species, 
for  their  Difference  of  Leaves  is  as  great  as  in  any  of  the 
other  Species. 

The  40th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  this  rifes  with  herba¬ 
ceous  branching  Stalks,  near  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed 
with  doubly  winged  Leaves  at  each  Joint ;  the  lower 
Leaves  Hand  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  but  thofe  on  the 
upper  Part  fit  ciofe  to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  Hand 
upon  naked  Foot  Stalks,  which  proceed  from  the  Side  of 
the  Stalks,  on  the  oppofite  Side  to  the  Leaves ;  they 
grow  3  or  4  together  upon  fhort  feparate  Foot  Sralks  ; 
thefe  are  fhaped  fomewhat  like  a  papilionaceous  Flower; 
the  two  upper  Petals,  which  are  large,  form  a  Kind  of 
Standard,  the  other  three  Petals  are  narrow,  and  re¬ 
flexed  downward  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  Flefli  Colour,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Septetnber ,  foon 
after  which  the  Plants  decay. 

The  41ft  Sort  hath  a  pretty  thick  tuberous  Root, 
from  which  is  fent  cut  feveral  irregular  Stalks, 
which  divide  into  Branches,  and  grow  diffufed  ;  thefe 
have  (welling  Joints,  and  are  fomewhat  ligneous  ;  they 
are  garnifhed  with  one  double  winged  Leaf  at  each  of 
the  Joints,  and  oppofite  to  the  Leaves  come  out  the 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers ;  thofe  which  are  fituated  on 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk,  are  very  long  and  naked, 
but  thofe  which  terminate  the  Branches  are  fhorter,  and 
have  one  or  two  fmall  Leaves  fet  at  their  Bafe  ;  thefe 
Foot  Stalks  are  terminated  by  a  fmall  Trufs  of  Flowers, 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  but  larger,  and  of 
a  paler  Colour  ;  thefe  continue  in  Succeflion  mod  Part 
of  the  Summer  ;  this  and  the  former  Sort,  are  fuppofed 
to  be  the  fame  by  Dr.  Liniueus,  but  the  former  is  an  an¬ 
nual  Plant  in  every  Country,  perifhing  foon  after  the 
Seeds  are  perfected,  and  this  latter  is  an  abiding  Plant  with 
ligneous  Stalks. 

The  4^d  Sort  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  this  fends  out  a  great 
Number  of  very  {lender  trailing  Stalks,  which  are  pro- 
ftrate  on  the  Ground,  and  extend  a  Foot  and  a  Half  in 
Length  ;  they  are  garnilhed  with  fmall,  roundifh, 
Hand-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  crenated  on  their  Edges. 
The  Flowers  fit  upon  fhort  {lender  Foot  Stalks,  which 
come  out  at  every  Joint  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks ; 
they  are  very  fmall,  and  of  a  reddifh  Colour  ;  fometimes 
they  are  fingle,  and  at  other  Times  there  are  two  or 
three  Flowers  upon  a  Foot  Sralk.  They  continue  in 
Succeflion  all  the’ Summer,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  about 
five  Weeks  after  the  Flowers  decay. 

The  43d  Sort  hath  a  (hrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes  4_or 
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5  Feef,  fending  out  feveral  Branches,  garnifhed  with 
oblong  Leaves,  indented  ;  and  unequally  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  the  Flowers  hand  on  long  Foot  Stalks,  which 
come  out  from  the  Side  of  their  Branches ;  they 
are  large,  of  a  red  Colour,  and  the  two  upper  Petals  are 
larger  than  the  other,  this  Sort  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

All  the  Sorts  of  African  Crane’s-bill  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seed  ;  thefe  may  be  fown  upon  a  Bed  of  light 
Earth  toward  the  End  of  March ,  where  the  Plants  will 
appear  in  a  Month  or  five  Weeks  after,  and  by  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  June  the  Plants  will  be  fit  to  remove,  when 
they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each  planted  in  a 
feparate  Pot,  filled  with  light  Kitchen  Garden  Earth, 
and  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation  till  they  have  taken  new 
Root,  then  they  may  be  removed  into  a  fheltered  Si¬ 
tuation,  and  placed  among  the  hardier  Green-houfe 
Plants,  where  they  may  remain  till  Autumn,  when 
they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,  and  treat¬ 
ed  as  other  hardy  Kinds  of  Green-houfe  Plants. 

But  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  have  their  Plants  large, 
and  flower  foon,  fow  the  Seeds  upon  a  moderate  hot 
Bed  in  the  Spring,  on  which  the  Plants  will  come  up 
much  fooner,  and  will  be  fit  to  remove  long  before 
thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  open  Air  ;  but  when  thefe 
Plants  come  up,  there  muft  be  great  Care  taken  not  to 
draw  them  up  weak  ;  and  when  they  are  tranfplanted, 
the  Pots  fliould  be  plunged  into  another  moderate  hot 
Bed,  obierving  to  (hade  them  from  the  Sun  till  they 
have  taken  new  Root,  then  they  muft  be  gradually  in¬ 
ured  to  bear  the  open  Air,  into  which  they  fliould  be  re¬ 
moved  the  Beginning  of  June,  and  placed  in  a  flickered 
Situation  with  other  exotick  Plants.  If  thefe  Plants  are 
brought  forward  in  the  Spring,  moft  of  the  Sorts  will 
flower  the  fame  Summer,  and  the  Plants  will  be  very 
ftrong  before  the  Winter,  fo  will  make  a  better  Appea¬ 
rance  in  the  Green-houfe. 

The  fhrubby  African  Geraniums  from  the  2ift  to  the 
3 2d  inclufive,  and  alfo  the  41ft  and  43d  Sorts,  are  com¬ 
monly  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which,  if  planted  in  a 
fhady  Border,  in  June  or  July ,  will  take  good  Root  in  5 
or  6  Weeks, and  may  then  be  taken  up  and  planted  into  fe¬ 
parate  Pots,  placing  them  in  the  Shade  till  they  have 
taken  new  Root ;  alter  which  they  may  be  removed  into 
a  fheltered  Situation,  and  treated  as  the  Seedling  Plants. 
The  29th,  30th,  3ifi  and  3 2d  Sorts,  have  more  fuccu- 
lent  Stalks  than  either  of  the  other,  fo  the  Cuttings  of 
thefe  Sorts  fliould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Kit¬ 
chen  Garden  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate 
hot  Bed,  where  they  fhculd  be  fhaded  from  the  Sun  in 
the  Heat  of  the  Day,  and  fliould  have  but  little  Water, 
for  thefe  are  very  apt  to  rot  with  much  Moifiure,  fo 
they  mull:  only  be  gently  refrefhed  now  and  then  with 
Water  ;  when  thefe  are  well  rooted,  they  may  be  ie- 
parated  and  planted  into  Pots  filled  with  the  fame  Sort 
of  Earth,  and  placed  in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken 
new  Root,  then  they  may  be  removed  into  a  fheltered 
Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  Autumn.  Thefe 
four  Sorts  fhould  be  iparingly  watered  at  all  Times,  but 
efpecially  in  the  Winter,  for  they  are  apt  to  take  a 
Mouldinefs  with  Moifiure,  or  in  a  damp  Air,  they  will 
thrive  much  better  in  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe,  than  in  a  Green- 
houfe,  becaufe  in  the  former  they  will  have  more  fun  and 
Air,  fo  will  not  be  fo  liable  to  have  a  Mouldinefs  or  Rot. 
But  all  the  other  fhrubby  Sorts  are  proper  F urniture  for  the 


Green-houfe,  where  they  will  only  require  Protection 
from  Frofi,  but  fliould  have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air 
when  the  Weather  is  mild  ;  they  will  require  Water 
every  Week,  in  mild  Weather  once  or  twice,  but  it 
fhould  not  be  given  them  in  too  great  Plenty,  efpecially 
in  frofly  Weather.  Thefe  Plants  fhould  be  hardened  in 
the  Spring  gradually,  and  toward  the  Middle  or  latter 
End  of  May,  they  may  be  taken  out  of  the  Green-houfe, 
and  at  firft  placed  under  the  Shelter  of  Trees,  where 
they  may  remain  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  to  harden, 
then  fhould  be  removed  into  a  Situation  where  they  may 
be  defended  from  ftrong  Winds,  and  enjoy  the  Morning 
Sun  till  eleven  o’Clock,  where  they  will  thrive  better 
than  in  a  warmer  Situation. 

As  thefe  fhrubby  Sorts  grow  pretty  faft,  they  foon 
fill  the  Pots  with  their  Roots,  and  if  they  ftand  long 
unremoved  in  Summer,  they  frequently  put  out  their 
Roots  through  the  Floles  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Pots  into 
the  Ground,  and  then  the  Plants  will  grow  vigoroufly, 
but  when  they  are  fuffered  to  grow  long  in  this  Man¬ 
ner,  it  will  be  difficult  to  remove  them,  for  if  their 
Roots  are  torn  off,  all  their  younger  Branches  will 
decay,  and  many  Times  the  Plants  are  killed.  There¬ 
fore  the  Pots  lhould  be  moved  once  in  a  Fortnight 
or  three  Weeks,  and  the  Roots  which  may  be  then 
pufhing  through  the  Holes  cut  off,  to  prevent  their 
ftriking  into  the  Ground.  Thefe  Plants  will  alfo  re¬ 
quire  to  be  new  potted  at  leaft  twice  in  the  Summer; 
the  firft  Time  fhould  be  after  they  have  been  three 
Weeks  or  a  Month  out  of  the  Green-houfe;  the 
fecond  fhould  be  towards  the  End  of  Auguf,  or  Be¬ 
ginning  of  September ,  that  the  Plants  may  have  Time  to 
eftablifh  their  new  Roots  before  they  are  removed  into 
the  Green-houfe. 

When  thefe  are  new  potted,  all  the  Roots  on  the 
Outfide  of  the  Balls  of  Earth,  lhould  be  carefully- 
pared  off,  and  as  much  of  the  old  Earth  drawn  away 
from  the  Roots,  as  can  be  done  with-  Safety  to  the 
Plants ;  then  if  they  require  it,  they  fliould  be  put 
into  Pots  a  Size  larger  than  thofe  out  of  which  they 
were  taken,  putting  a  Quantity  of  frefti  Earth  into  the 
Bottom  of  the  Pot ;  then  place  the  Plants  upon  that, 
being  careful  the  Ball  about  the  Roots  of  the  Plant,  is 
not  fo  high  as  the  Rim  of  the  Pot,  that  fome  Room  may 
be  left  to  contain  the  Waier  which  may  be  given  to  the 
Plant.  Then  the  Cavity  all  round  the  Ball  fliould  be 
filled  up  with  frefh  Earth,  which  fliould  be  gently  prciTed 
down,  and  the  Bottom  cf  the  Pot  beaten  upon  the 
Ground,  to  fettle  down  the  Earth,  then  the  Plant  fliould 
be  well  watered,  and  the  Stem  faftened  to  a  Rail,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Wind  from  difplacing  the  Roots,  before  they 
are  fixed  in  the  new  Earth. 

The  Compoft  in  which  I  have  always  found  thefe 
Plants  thrive  belt  (where  there  has  not  been  a  Conve- 
niency  of  getting  fome  good  Kitchen  Garden  Earth)  was 
frefh  Hazel  Loam  from  a  Failure  mixed  with  a  fourth 
or  fifth  Part  of  rotten  Dung;  if  the  Earth  is  inclinable 
to  bind,  then  a  Mixture  of  rotten  'Fan  is  preferable  to 
Dung,  but  if  it  is  right  and  warm,  then  a  Mixture  of 
Neat’s  Dung  is  beft  ;  this  Compoft  fliould  be  mixed 
three  or  four  Months  before  it  is  ufed,  and  fliould  be 
turned  over  three  or  four  Times,  that  the  Parts  may 
be  well  mixed  and  incorporated,  but  where  a  Quantity 
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of  good  Kitchen  Garden  Earth  can  be  had,  which  has 
been  well  worked  and  is  clean  from  the  Roots  of  bad 
Weeds,  there  will  need  no  Compofition,  for  in  that  they 
will  thrive  full  as  well  as  in  any  Mixture  which  can  be 
made  for  them,  efpecially  if  the  Earth  has  lain  in  a  Heap 
tor  lome  Time,  and  has  been  two  or  three  Times  turned 
over  to  break  the  Clods,  and  make  it  fine  ;  thefe  Plants 
ihould  not  be  planted  in  very  rich  Earth,  for  that  will 
caufe  them  to  grow  very  luxuriant,  but  they  will  not 
flower  lo  well  as  in  a  poorer  Soil. 

The  33d  Sort  hath  herbaceous  Stalks,  fo  is  befl  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  which  the  Plants  produce  in  great 
Plenty,  but  the  Cuttings  of  this  will  take  Root  as  freely 
as  either  of  the  other,  but  the  feedling  Plants  are  prefer¬ 
able  to  rhofe  propagated  by  Cuttings,  and  wdiere  the 
Seeds  of  this  and  many  other  of  the  African  Sorts  are 
permitted  to  icatter,  there  will  be  a  Supply  of  young 
Plants  come  up  the  Spring  following,  provided  the  Seeds 
are  not  buried  too  deep  in  the  Ground. 

The  34th  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  or  from 
Heads  flipped  off  from  the  Ihort  flefhy  Stalk  ;  thefe  Heads 
ihould  have  their  lower  Leaves  dripped  off,  that  the 
Stalk  which  is  to  be  planted  may  be  clear  of  Leaves  ; 
then  they  may  be  planted  Angle  into  a  fmall  Pot,  or  if 
the  Heads  are  fmall,  there  may  be  two  or  three  put  into 
one  fmall  Pot,  then  they  may  be  plunged  into  a  very 
moderate  hot  Bed,  which  will  forward  their  putting  out 
Roots,  and  if  they  are  fhaded  from  the  Sun  and  gently 
refrefhed  with  Water,  they  will  take  Root  in  a  Month 
or  five  Weeks,  when  they  mull  be  hardened  gradually, 
and  removed  into  the  open  Air,  where  they  may  remain 
till  Autumn,  when  they  mull  be  removed  into  Shelter 
for  the  Winter  Seafon. 

The  35th,  36th,  37th,  38th  and  39th  Sorts  are  ge¬ 
nerally  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots,  the  beft  Time 
for  doing  this  is  in  Augufi ,  that  the  young  Roots  may  be 
eftablifhed  before  the  Cold  comes  on.  Every  Tuber 
of  thefe  Roots  will  grow,  provided  they  have  a  Bud  or 
Eye  to  them  ;  thefe  may  be  planted  in  the  fame  Sort  of 
Earth  as  was  before  directed,  and  if  the  Pots  are  plunged 
into  an  old  Tan  Bed,  under  a  good  Frame  in  Winter, 
the  Plants  will  thrive  better  than  in  a  Green-houfe  ;  the 
Glafles  of  the  Frame  may  be  drawn  off  every  Day  in 
mild  Weather,  whereby  the  Plants  will  enjoy  the  free 
Air,  and  if  in  hard  Frofl,  the  GlafTes  are  well  covered 
to  prevent  the  Cold  penetrating  to  the  Plants,  it  is  all 
the  Shelter  they  will  require;  but  in  this  Situation, 
they  fliould  have  but  little  Wet  in  Winter,  therefore 
the  Glafles  fhould  be  kept  over  them  in  heavy  Rains  to 
keep  them  dry  ;  but  in  mild  Weather  the  Glafles  may 
be  raifed  on  the  upper  Side  to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the 
Plants,  which  will  give  them  greater  Slope  to  carry  off 
the  V/ et.  With  this  Management  the  Roots  will  thrive 
and  flower  very  ftrong  every  Year.  Thefe  Sorts  may  alfo 
be  propagated  by  Seeds. 

The  40th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  and  is  only  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  gentle  hot 
Bed  in  Spring,  to  bring  the  Plants  forward,  otherwife 
if  the  Seafon  Ihould  not  prove  very  warm,  the  Plants  will 
not  perieCt  their  Seeds  in  this  Country.  When  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  and  grown  flrong  enough  to  re¬ 
move,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  fmall  Pot,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  again,  obferving  to 
lhade  them  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  then  they 


mull  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open  Air,  into 
which  they  fhould  be  removed  in  June,  and  when  the 
Plants  have  filled  the  fmall  Pots  with  their  Roots,  they 
Ihould  be  fhaken  out,  and  the  Ball  of  Earth  preferved 
to  their  Roots,  and  put  into  Pots  a  Size  larger,  in  which 
they  will  flower  and  ripen  Seeds,  and  foon  after  the 
Plants  will  decay. 

The  42d  Sort  is  alfo  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  may 
be  either  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  Spring,  or 
upon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in  the  open  Air,  wdiere  the 
Plants  will  come  up  very  well,  though  they  will  not  be 
fo  forward  as  thofe  on  the  hot  Bed.  Thofe  which  are 
fown  in  the  open  Air  will  require  no  other  Care,  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin  the  Plants  where 
they  are  too  clofe.  Thefe  Plants  will  flower  in  July  and 
Augufi,  and  if  the  Autumn  proves  favourable  the  Seeds 
will  ripen  in  September ,  but  if  theie  fliould  fail,  thofe 
which  we,re  raifed  on  the  hot  Bed  will  come  earlier  to 
flower,  fo  there  will  be  no  Danger  of  their  perfecting 
Seeds,  and  thefe  Plants,  if  they  are  in  Pots,  may  be 
preferved  through  the  Winter,  if  they  are  plunged 
into  an  old  Tan  Bed  under  a  Frame,  and  treated  as  the 
tuberous  rooted  Sorts  before  mentioned. 

The  fhrubby  Sorts  mull  be  looked  over  frequently 
during  the  Winter,  while  they  are  in  the  Green-houfe, 
to  pick  off  all  decayed  Leaves  from  them,  which,  if  left  on, 
will  not  only  render  the  Plants  unflghtly,  but  by  their 
falling  off,  they  will  occaflon  Litter  among  the  other 
Plants,  and  if  they  are  fuffered  to  rot  in  the  Houfe,  they 
will  occaflon  a  foul,  damp  Air,  which  will  be  very  pre¬ 
judicial  to  all  the  Plants,  therefore  to  avoid  this,  they 
fliould  be  conftantly  picked  off  every  Week  ;  and  during 
the  Summer  Seafon  they  will  require  to  be  picked  every 
Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  to  keep  them  clean  from  dead 
Leaves ;  for  as  the  Branches  advanse,  and  new  Leaves 
are  produced  on  their  Top,  the  under  Ones  as  conftant’ry 
decay,  and  if  left  on  till  they  drop  off,  will  render  the 
Plants  very  unflghtly. 

GERMANDER.  See  Teucrium. 

GESNERA.  Plumier  Nov.  Gen.  27.  Tab.  g  Lin.  Gen . 
Plant.  667.  So  named  by  Father  Plumier,  who  difcover- 
ed  it  in  America,  in  Honour  of  Conrad  Gefner ,  a  very 
learned  Botanifl,  and  natural  Hiftorian. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  cut  into 
five  acute  Parts  at  the  Top ,  and  is  permanent,  in  which  is 
fituated  the  Germen  ;  the  Flower  bath  one  Petal  which  ip 
tubulous  and firfi  bent  inward ,  and  afterward  out  again 
like  a  Bugle  Horn  ;  the  Brim  is  divided  into  five  obtufie 
Segments  which  are  equal ;  it  hath  four  Stamina  which 
are  fisorter  than  the  Petal,  terminated  by  Jingle  Summits , 
the  Germen  which  fits  under  the  Petal  fiupports  a  Jingle 
crooked  Style,  crowned  by  a  headed  Stigma.  The  Germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  roundifj  Capfiule,  with  two  Cells,  filled ‘ 
with  fmall  Seeds,  which  are  fixed  on  each  Side  the  Partition. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Ge-snera  foliis  lanceolatis  crenatis  hirfiutis,  pe- 
dunculis  lateralibus  longijfimis  paniculatis.  Gefinera  with 
hairy  Spear-fliaped  Leaves,  which  are  crenated,  and 
very  long  Foot  Stalks  fupporting  a  Panicle  of  Flowers 
proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Gef¬ 
ner  a  amplo  digitalis  folio,  tomentofo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  27. 
Gefinera  with  a  large  woolly  Fox-glove  Leaf. 
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2.  GesnirA  foltis  lanceolatis  ferratis fejflibus,  pedun- 
t  ill  is  ramofs  multifloris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  61 2.  Gefnera 
with  Spear-fhaped  fawed  Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the 
Stalks,  and  branching  Foot  Stalks  having  many  Flowers. 
This  is  the  Gefnera  humilis  flore  flavefcente.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  27.  Low  Gefnera  with  a  yellowifh  Flower. 

The  I  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Wef -Indies ;  the 
Seeds  were  fent  me  from  Jamaica ,  which  fucceeded  in 
the  Chelfea  Garden  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  6 
or  7  Feet  high,  which  divides  into  2  or  3  irregular 
Branches,  covered  with  a  ruflet  Wool,  and  garnifhed 
with  hairy  Leaves  7  or  8  Inches  long,  and  two  and  a 
Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  having  a  ruflet  woolly  Mid¬ 
rib,  and  the  Edges  are  crenated  ;  thefe  are  placed  on 
every  Side  the  Branches  without  Order,  and  have  fhort 
Foot  Stalks ;  towards  the  End  of  the  Branches  come 
out  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  at  every  Joint, 
arifing  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk ;  thefe  are  naked 
and  nine  Inches  in  Length,  branching  at  the  Top  into 
many  fmaller  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  a  Angle 
Flower  having  a  fhort  crooked  Tube,  indented  at 
the  Top  in  ftve  obtufe  Parts,  and  of  an  obfolete 
purple  Colour.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Cap- 
fules  Atting  clofe  in  the  Empalement,  the  DiviAons 
of  which  arife  above  the  Capfule,  which  Dr.  Linnaus , 
from  Plumier' s  Figure,  has  taken  for  the  Empalement 
Atting  upon  the  Capfule,  whereas  the  Capfule  is  diftindt 
from  the  Empalement  and  is  inclofed  by  it.  The  Cap¬ 
fule  is  divided  into  two  Cells  Ailed  with  fmall  Seeds. 
It  flowers  here  in  July  and  Auguf ,  but  hath  not  ripened 
Seeds. 

The  2d  Sort  is  a  Plant  of  humbler  Growth,  this 
feldom  rifes  more  than  3  Feet ;  the  Leaves  are  much 
fmaller,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  At  clofe  to  the 
Stalk,  the  Flowers  ftand  on  branching  Foot  Stalks, 
each  fuftaining  many  yellowifh  Flowers,  which  are 
deeper  cut  at  their  Brims  than  thofe  of  the  ftrft  Sort. 
This  was  found  growing  naturally  at  Carthagena  in 
New  Spain. 

There  is  a  third  Species  of  this  Genus  mentioned  by 
Plumier  which  grov/s  to  a  Tree,  and  hath  fpotted  and 
fringed  Flowers,  but  this  I  have  not  feen  in  any  of  the 
Englifj  Gardens.  Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  mull  be  procured  from  the  Countries  where  they 
grow  naturally ;  thefe  fhould  be  brought  over  in  their 
Capfules,  which  is  the  beft  Way  to  preferve  the  Seeds 
good,  for  as  they  are  very  fmall  and  light,  fo  when  they 
are  feparated  from  the  Partition  to  which  they  adhere, 
they  foon  lofe  their  vegetative  Quality ;  I  have  received 
the  Seeds  fcveral  Times  from  America,  which  were 
taken  out  of  the  Veflels,  but  not  one  of  them  grew, 
till  I  had  fome  fent  in  their  Veflels  which  fucceded  very 
well. 

The  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  Ailed  with  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  as 
foon  as  they  arrive,  for  they  fometimcs  lie  long  in  the 
Ground  ;  thofe  which  I  have  fown  in  Autumn,  came 
up  the  following  Spring  ;  therefore  when  they  happen 
to  arrive  here  at  that  Seafon,  the  Pots  in  which  the 
Seeds  are  fown,  fhould  be  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed 
in  the  Stove,  and  during  the  Winter  the  Earth  fhould 
be  now  and  then  gently  watered,  to  prevent  its  drying 
too  much,  but  it  muft  not  be  too  moift.  In  Spring 
the  Pots  fhould  be  removed  out  of  the  Stove,  and 


plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up 
the  Plants  foon  after.  When  thefe  are  At  to  remove, 
they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  Pot,  and 
plunged  into  a  good  hot  Bed  of  Tan,  obferving  to 
fhade  them  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  then  they 
muft  be  treated  as  other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame 
Countries. 

In  Autumn  they  muft  be  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed 
in  the  Stove,  where,  during  Winter,  they  fhould  have 
but  little  Water,  for  if  they  receive  much  Wet,  it 
will  deftroy  them.  In  this  Stove  the  Plants  muft  con- 
ftantly  remain,  for  they  will  not  thrive  if  they  are  kept 
out  of  the  Tan.  In  Summer  they  fhould  have  free  Air 
admitted  at  all  Times  when  the  Weather  is  warm,  and 
they  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water  during 
that  Seafon,  but  it  muft  not  be  given  in  too  great  Plenty. 
As  the  Plants  advance  in  Growth  they  require  larger  Pots, 
but  there  muft  be  Care  taken  not  to  over  pot  them,  for 
they  \vill  not  thrive  in  large  Pots.  With  this  Manage¬ 
ment  the  Plants  will  flower  the  fecond  Year,  and  may 
be  continued  3  or  4  Years,  but  they  are  not  of  long  Du¬ 
ration  in  their  native  Country. 

GEUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  561.  Caryophyllata.  Tourn. 
Injl.  Avens ,  or  Herb  Bennet  ;  in  French,  Benoite. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  one-leaved  Empalement,  which  is  cut 
at  the  Top  into  ten  Segments,  which  are  alternately  fmaller 
than  the  other.  The  Flower  has  five  roundifo  Petals , 
which  are  narrow  at  their  Bafe,  where  they  are  irferted 
in  the  Empalement ;  it  hath  a  great  Number  of  Awl- f Japed 
Stamina,  which  are  the  Length  of  the  Empalement,  into 
which  they  are  inferted ,  and  are  terminated  by  broad  ob- 
tufe  Summits.  In  the  Center  of  the  Flower  is  fituated  a 
great  Number  of  Germina  collected  into  a  Head ;  thefe  have 
Styles  inferted  in  their  Sides,  which  are  long ,  hairy,  and 
crowned  by  ftngle  Stigmas.  The  Germina  afterward  become 
fo  many  flat  rough  Seeds,  which  are  hairy,  and  have  the 
Style  which  is  bent  like  a  Knee  adhering  to  them  j  thefe  ft 
in  the  common  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Geum  fioribus  ereClis,  fruCtu  globofo,  arifis  unci - 
natis  nudis,  foliis  lyratis.  Hart.  Cliff.  195.  Geum  with 
eredt  Flowers,  a  globular  Fruit,  naked  hooked  Beards, 
and  Harp-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Caryophyllata  vul¬ 
garis.  C.  B.  P.  Common  Avens  or  Herb  Bennet. 

2.  Geum  fioribus  nut  antibus,  frnCiu  oblongo,  arifis 
plumofis.  Flort.  Cliff.  J95.  Geum  with  nodding  Flowers, 
and  an  oblong  Fruit  with  feathery  Beards.  This  is  the 
Caryophyllata  aquatica,  nut  ante  fore.  C.  B.  P.  321*  A- 
quatick  Herb  Bennet  with  a  nodding  Flower. 

3.  Geum  fioribus  nut  antibus ,  JruCtu  globofo,  arifis 
nudis,  foliis  lyratis ,  foliolis  rotundioribus.  Geum  with 
nodding  Flowers,  a  globular  Fruit  with  naked  Beards, 
and  Harp-fhaped  Leaves  with  rounder  Lobes.  'Phis 
is  the  Caryophyllata  Pyrenaica ,  amplifjimo  &  rotundiori 
folio,  nut  ante  fore.  Tourn.  Inf.  295.  Pyrenean  Avens  with 
a  very  large  and  rounder  Leaf,  and  a  nodding  Flower. 

4.  Geum  fore  ereClo  folitario,  fruCtu  oblongo,  ariflis 
plumofs.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  501.  Geum  with  a  Angle  upright 
Flower,  and  an  oblong  Fruit  with  feathery  Beards.  This 
is  the  Caryophyllata  montana floreluteo  magno.  I.  B.  Moun¬ 
tain  Avens  with  a  large  yellow  Flower. 

5.  Geum  fore  folitario  ereClo ,  fruClu  globofo,  ariflis 
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tenuioribus  midis.  Geum  with  a  Tingle  ere£t  Flower,  and 
a  globular  Fruit  with  narrower  naked  Beards.  This  is 
the  Caryopbyllata  alpina  miner.  C.  B.  P.  322.  Smaller 
Alpine  Aveiif. 

6.  Geum  floribus  erefiis,  frufiu  globofo,  arijlis  un- 
cinatis  nudis.  foliis  ternatis.  Hart.  Cliff.  195.  Geum 
with  upright  Flowers,  a  globular  Fruit  with  naked 
Beards  and  trifoliate  Leaves.  Caryopbyllata  Virginiana , 
alio  flore  mi  nor e,  radice  inodora  H.  L.  III.  Virgi¬ 
nia  Avens  with  a  fmaller  white  Flower,  and  a  fcentlefs 
Root. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  plentifully  by  the  Side  of  Hedges, 
and  in  Woods  in  moll;  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  rarely 
admitted  into  Gardens.  This  (lands  in  the  Lift  of  Me¬ 
dicinal  Plants,  the  Root  is  the  only  Part  ufed ;  this 
is  efteemed  Cephalick  and  Alexipharmick  and  is  ma- 
nifeftly  of  a  binding  Nature,  fo  is  ufeful  in  all  Fluxes, 
&c. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  Meadows  in 
the  northern  Parts  of  England.  This  is  of  humbler 
growth  than  the  firft,  the  lower  Leaves  have  two  Pair 
of  fmall  Lobes  at  Bottom,  and  three  large  ones  at  the 
T op,  that  w  hich  terminates  being  the  largeft.  The  Leaves 
upon  the  Stalks,  are  compofed  of  three  acute  Lobes 
which  Tit  clofe  to  the  Stalk;  the  Flowers  are  of  a  purp- 
lifh  Colour,  and  nod  on  one  Side,  they  appear  in  May, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  July. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  upon  the  Alps ,  and  alfo  on  the 
Mountains  in  the  North,  this  hath  fome  Refemblance  to 
the  fecond  Sort,  but  the  Leaves  are  much  larger  and 
rounder,  and  are  indented  on  their  Edges;  the  Flowers 
are  larger  and  of  a  Gold  Colour.  This  flowers  about 
the  fame  Time  as  the  fecond. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps ,  this 
hath  Leaves  much  larger  than  either  of  the  other  Species; 
the  lower  Leaves  are  compofed  of  three  or  four  Pair  of 
fmall  irregular  Pinnas  fet  along  the  Mid-rib,  which  is 
terminated  by  one  very  broad  roundifti  Lobe,  which  is 
crenated  on  the  Edge.  The  Flowers  are  large,  of  a 
bright  yellow  Colour,  (landing  Angle  on  the  Top  of  the 
Stalk,  which  feldom  rifes  more  than  five  or  fix  Inches 
high.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  "on  the  Alps,  it  is  a  very 
low  Plant,  the  Flower  Stalks  are  about  3  Inches  long, 
and  bend  on  one  Side  ;  they  are  each  terminated  by  one 
bright  yellow  Flower,  about  the  Size  of  thofe  of  the 
common  Sort.  This  flowers  about  the  fame  Time  as  the 
former. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  the 
Stalks  rife  18  Inches  high,  and  branch  out  at  the  Top 
into  fmall  Foot  Stalks,  each  being  terminated  by  a 
fmall  white  Flower,  the  -Leaves  are  trifoliate,  and 
the  Root  has  no  Scent.  Thefe  are  all  very  hardy 
Plants  which  require  a  (hady  Situation,  but  will  thrive 
in  any  Soil,  they  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  for  when  they 
are  fown  in  the  Spring,  they  do  not  grow  the  fame 
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GILLIFLOWER,  or  JULYFLOWER.  See 

Dianthus. 

GILLIFLOWER,  or  STOCK-GILLIFLOWER. 

See  Cheiranthus. 

GILLIFLOWER,  the  Queen’s  or  Dame’s  Violet. 


See  Hefperis. 

GINGER.  iSV^Amomum. 

GINGIDIUM.  See  Artedia. 

GLADE  is  an  open  and  light  Paftagc  made  through 
a  Wood,  by  lopping  off  the  Branches  of  Trees  along 
that  Way. 

GLADIOLUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  55.  Tourn.  Inft. 
R.  LI.  365.  "Tab.  190.  of  Gladius,  Lat.  a  Sword  ;  Corn- 
flag  ;  in  French,  Glaicul. 

The  Char  alters  are. 

The  Flowers  are  included  in  Sheaths ,  which  j land  at  a 
Dijlance  from  each  other  ;  the  Petal  of  the  Flower  is  cut 
into  fix  Parts ,  three  oj  the  upper  are  near  together ,  the 
three  under  Jpread  open,  but  they  all  form  a  fbort  in¬ 
curved  Tube  with  their  Bafe ;  they  have  three  Awl- 
jhaped  Stamina,  which  are  inferted  into  every  other  Pe¬ 
tal,  and  all  of  them  afeend  to  the  upper  Petal,  and  are 
terminated  by  oblong  Summits.  The  Germen  is  fituated 
below  the  Flower,  fupporting  a  fingle  Style  the  Length  of 
the  Stamina,  crowned  by  a  concave  trifid  Stigma.  The 
Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  fwelling  three  cornered 
Capfule,  with  three  Cells,  opening  with  three  Valves,  filed 
with  round/ jh  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Gladiolus  foliis  enfformibus ,  floribus  difl antibus, 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  36.  Cornflag  with  Sword-(haped  Leaves, 
and  Flowers  (landing  at  a  Diftance.  Gladiolus  floribus 
uno  verfu  difpofltis.  C.  B.  P.  41.  Cornflag  with  Flowers 
difpofed  on  one  Side  the  Stalk. 

2.  Gladiolus  foliis  enftformibus,  floribus  ancipitibus. 
Cornflag  with  Sword-fhaped  Leaves,  and  Flowers  (land¬ 
ing  on  both  Sides  the  Stalk.  Gladiolus  utrinque  floribus. 
C.  B.  P.  41.  Cornflag  with  Flowers  on  each  Side  the 
Stalk. 

3.  Gladiolus  foliis  enfformibus,  fpatkis  longioribus . 
Cornflag  with  Sword-fliaped  Leaves  and  longer  Sheaths 
to  the  Flowers.  Gladiolus  major  Byzantinus.  C.  B.  P. 
41.  Greater  Cornflag  of  Byzantium,  and  the  Gladiolus 
foliis  enfformibus  floribus  majoribus  difantibus .  Fig.  Plant. 
Plate  142. 

4.  Gladiolus  foliis  enfformibus,  floribus  maximis 
incarnatis.  Cornflag  with  Sword-fhaped  Leaves,  and 
very  incarnate  Flowers.  Gladiolus  maximus  indicus . 
C.  B.  P.  Greateft  Indian  Cornflag. 

5.  Gladiolus  foliis  linearibus,  floribus  difantibus , 
corollarum  tubo  limbis  longiore.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  37.  Corn- 
flag  with  very  narrow  Leaves,  Flowers  (landing  at  a 
Diftance  from  each  other,  and  the  Tube  longer  than 
the  Margins  of  the  Petal.  Gladiolus  Africanus ,  folio 
gramineo,  floribus  carneis ,  macularn  rhomboideam  inferip- 
tis,  uno  verfu  poftis.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  1 27.  African 
Cornflag,  with  a  grafly  Leaf,  and  Fle(h  coloured  Flowers, 
marked  with  a  purple  rhomboid  Spot,  ranged  all  on  one 
Side  the  Stalk. 

6.  Gladiolus  foliis  linearibus  fulcatis,  caule  bifiord , 
tubo  longifftmo,  fogmentis  aqualibus .  Cornflag,  with  very 
narrow  channelled  Leaves,  and  a  Stalk  bearing  two 
Flowers  with  a  very  long  Tube,  and  equal  Segments. 
Gladiolus  bifolius  &  bfiorus ,  foliis  quadrangulis.  Trew. 
Tab.  39.  Lilly  Cornflag  with  two  Leaves  and  Flowers,, 
and  four  cornered  Leaves. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  arable  Land,  in  the 
warm  Countries  of  Europe ,  and  was  formerly  cultivated 
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in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  where  the  Roots  have  multi¬ 
plied  fo  greatly  as  to  become  a  mod  troublefome  Weed, 
and  very  difficult  to  eradicate;  this  hath  a  round  com- 
preffed  tuberous  Root  of  a  yellowifli  Colour,  and  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  brown  furrowed  Skin,  like  thofe  of  the  Urge 
yellow  vernal  Crocus ;  from  the  Root  arife  two  flat 
Sword-lhaped  Leaves,  which  embrace  each  other  at 
their  Bale,  and  between  thefe  arife  the  Flower  Stalk 
which  grows  near  2  Feet  high,  having  one  or  two  nar¬ 
row  Leaves  embracing  it  like  a  Sheath  ;  the  Stalks  are 
terminated  by  5  or  6  purple  Flowers,  (landing  above 
each  other  at  fome  Diflance,  and  ranged  on  one  Side  of 
the  Stalk;  each  of  thefe  has  a  Spatha  (or  Sheath)  which 
covers  the  Flower  Bud  before  it  expands,  but  fplits  open 
lengthways  when  the  Flowers  blow,  and  fhrivel  up  to  a 
dry  Skin,  remaining  about  the  Seed  VefTel  till  the  Seeds 
are  ripe.  The  Flower  hath  but  one  Petal,  which  is  cut 
almoil  to  the  Bottom  in  6  Parts,  fo  as  to  appear  like  a 
Flower  of  6  Petals  ;  the  three  upper  Segments  Hand 
near  together,  and  rife  like  a  labiated  Flower ;  the  un¬ 
der  one  turns  downward,  and  the  two  Side  Segments 
form  the  Chaps  of  the  Flower,  and  fpread  open  at  the 
Top,  but  are  curved  downward  at  the  Bottom.  They 
are  ranged  along  one  Side  of  the  Stalk,  and  are  of  a 
purplifh  red  Colour.  This  flowers  the  latter  End  of 
May,  and  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  the  Beginning  of 
Auguji  ;  it  requires  no  Care,  for  when  it  is  once  planted 
in  a  Garden,  it  will  multiply  too  fall. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white  Flowers,  and 
another  with  Flefh  coloured  Flowers,  which  have  acci¬ 
dentally  rifen  from  Seeds,  fo  are  not  different  Species. 

The  2d  Sort  differs  from  the  firll,  in  having  the 
Flowers  ranged  on  both  Sides  the  Stalk,  but  in  other  Re- 
fpetls,  it  is  very  like  to  that ;  of  this  there  is  a  Variety 
with  white  Flowers,  bur  thefe  are  not  fo  common  in  the 
Englijb  Gardens  as  the  former. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  larger  Roots  than  either  of  the 
former,  but  are  of  the  fame  Form  ;  the  Leaves  are  alfo 
much  broader  and  longer,  the  Veins  or  Channels  of  the 
Leaves  deeper ;  the  Flower  Stalks  rife  higher ;  the 
Flowers  are  much  larger  and  of  a  deeper  red  than  thofe 
of  the  former  Sorts,  and  the  Sheaths  longer.  This 
Plant  makes  a  fine  Appearance  in  flower,  fo  is  worthy 
of  a  Place  in  every  good  Garden,  and  the  rather,  be- 
caufe  the  Roots  do  not  increafe  fo  faff  as  to  become 
troublefome  in  the  Borders.  This  is  propagated  by  Off- 
fets,  which  are  fent  off  from  the  Roots,  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  Tulips.  The  Roots  may  be  taken  out  of 
the  Ground  the  End  of  July,  when  their  Stalks  decay, 
and  may  be  kept  out  till  the  latter  End  of  September,  or 
the  Beginning  of  Oflaber,  at  which  Time  they  fhould 
be  planted  in  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  where 
they  will  thrive  in  any  Situation,  and  being  intermixed 
with  other  Flowers  of  the  fame  Growth,  will  add  to  the 
Variety. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  from  whence  I  have  feveral  Times  received  the 
Seeds.  This  has  been  many  Years  cultivated  in  the 
Englijb  Gardens,  but  very  rarely  flowers  here  ;  for  in 
near  thirty  Years  that  I  have  cultivated  this  Sort,  I  have 
never  feen  it  but  once  in  flower,  though  I  have  kept  it 
in  all  Situations  and  planted  it  in  various  Soils.  The 
Roots  increafe  very  faff,  but  will  not  live  in  the  open 


Air  through  the  Winter  in  this  Country.  The  Roots  of 
this  Sort  are  broader  and  flatter  than  thofe  of  any  of  the 
other  Sorts,  and  are  covered  with  a  netted  Skin  ;  the 
Leaves  come  out  in  the  fame  Manner  embracing  each 
other  like  the  former  Sorts  ;  they  are  longer,  fmoother, 
and  of  a  brighter  green,  than  any  of  the  others  ;  thefe 
begin  to  appear  in  September,  and  continue  growing  in 
Size  till  after  Cbrijlmat ;  they  begin  to  decay  in  March , 
and  the  latter  End  of  May  are  quite  withered,  when  the 
Roots  may  be  taken  up,  and  kept  cut  of  the  Ground  till 
Augufl  ;  the  Time  of  its  flowering  is  in  January.  The 
Flo  wers  of  this  Sort  are  placed  on  each  Side  the  Stalk, 
and  fit  clofe  to  it  like  the  Grains  of  the  Flat  Barley,  the 
Sheaths  between  the  Flowers  are  not  fo  long  as  thofe  of 
the  other  Sorts,  and  form  a  Kind  of  fcaly  Covering  to 
them.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  bright  red  Colour  with 
out,  but  the  three  lower  Segments  are  yellowifli  within, 
with  a  few  fcarlet  Stripes.  The  Flowers  do  not  all  open 
at  the  fame  Time,  but  the  lower  ones  decay  before  thofe 
on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Spike  are  in  Beauty,  however 
they  make  a  fine  Appearance  at  a  Seafon  when  all  Flowers 
are  valuable. 

This  Sort  propagates  by  Offsets  very  fafl,  thefe 
fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Kitchen  Gar¬ 
den  Earth,  and  placed  in  a  Green-houfe  in  Winter  to 
prote6l  them  from  Frofl,  but  they  do  not  require  any  arti¬ 
ficial  Warmth,  for  I  have  with  a  flight  Shelter  preferved 
them  through  the  Winter  in  the  full  Ground,  when  the 
Frofl  has  not  been  very  fevere  ;  and  I  have  always  found 
that  thofe  Plants  which  were  hardily  treated,  grew  much 
flronger  than  thofe  which  were  placed  in  a  moderate  De¬ 
gree  of  Warmth  ;  fo  where  there  is  a  Conveniency  of 
covering  a  warm  Border  with  Glaffes  in  the  Winter;  if 
thefe  Roots  are  planted'  in  that  Border,  there  will  be  a 
greater  Probability  of  their  flowering,  than  in  any  other 
Method  of  Culture. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds,  which  fuc- 
ceeded.  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  where  the  Plants  annually 
produce  their  beautiful  Flowers. 

This  hath  a  round,  fmooth,  bulbous  Root,  which  is 
covered  with  a  thin  dark  coloured  Skin,  from  which 
come  out  in  Autumn  2  or  3  very  narrow  gralfy  Leaves,, 
folded  over  each  other  at  their  Bafe,  but  open  flat  above; 
thefe  rife  near  2  Feet  high.  In  the  Spring  arifesa  Angle 
Stalk  from  between  the  Leaves,  about  2  Feet  long,  which 
always  bend  on  one  Side  ;  toward,ihe  upper  Part  of  this 
come  out  2  or  3  Flowers,  ranged  on  one  Side  of  the 
Stalk,  {landing  upriy  each  having  a  narrow  Spatha,. 
or  Hood,  and  long  fit  r  Tubes,  which  fwell  large  up¬ 
ward,  and  are  divided  nto  6  Parts,  which  are  nearly 
equal.  The  Flower  is  of  a  dufky  Flefli-colour,  and 
each  Segment  of  the  Petal  has  a  rhomboidal  Mark  of  a 
dark  red,  or  purple  Colour  ;  afterward  the  Tube  of  the 
Flower  opens,  the  deep  Divifion  of  the  Petals  is  feen,, 
and  the  3  Stamina,  with  their  Summits,  appear,  at¬ 
tended  by  the  Style  with  its  trifid  Stigma,  arifing  from, 
the  Germen.  This  Plant  flowers  in  May  and  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  June ;  as  it  is  a  Native  of  a  warm  Country, 
it  requires  Prote&ion  from  Frofl;  therefore  the  Bulbs 
fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and 
placed  in  the  Green-houfe  in  Winter,  or  where  there 
is  not  fuch  Conveniency,  they  mav  be  put  under  a  hot 
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Bed  Frame  during  that  Seafon,  where  they  may  have 
Air  in  mild  Weather,  and  be  fcreened  from  the  Froft  ; 
in  fuch  Situations  I  have  had  them  thrive  and  flower  very 
well. 

This  is  propagated  by  Offsets  from  the  Root  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  iaff,  and  alfo  by  Seeds,  which  are 
frequently  perfected  in  England ;  thefe  fhould  be  fown 
the  latter  End  of  Auguji ,  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth, 
and  placed  in  a  lhady  Situation  till  the  Middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  then  the  Pots  fhould  be  removed  where  they 
may  have  the  Sun  great  Part  of  the  Day,  and  in  October 
they  muff  be  placed  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame,  to  proteft 
them  from  Froft  and  great  Rains,  but  muft  enjoy  the 
free  Air  in  mild  Weather.  In  Spring  the  young  Plants 
will  appear,  when  they  will  require  a  little  Water  once 
in  8  or  io  Days,  but  it  fhould  be  given  them  fparingly, 
for  too  much  Wet  will  rot  thefe  tender  Bulbs.  In  May , 
when  the  Danger  of  Froft  is  over,  the  Pots  fhould  be 
removed  to  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  have 
the  Morning  Sun  till  Noon  ;  and  if  the  Seafon  proves 
dry,  they  muft  be  now  and  then  refrefhed  with  Water. 
Toward  the  latter  End  of  June,  the  Leaves  of  thefe 
Plants  will  decay,  then  the  Roots  fhould  be  taken  up, 
and  may  be  mixed  with  Sand,  and  kept  in  a  dry  Room 
till  the  End  of  Augufi,  when  they  fhould  be  planted 
again,  and  as  the  Roots  are  final  1,  4  or  5  may  be  planted 
into  each  Halfpenny  Pot,  filled  with  light  Earth;  thefe 
fhould  be  placed  where  they  may  have  only  the  Fore¬ 
noon  Sun,  till  the  Middle  of  September,  when  they 
fhould  have  a  warmer  Situation,  and  in  October  they 
muft  be  placed  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame  as  betore,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  Way  during  the  Winter  Seafon  ;  in 
the  Spring  they  muft  be  placed  in  the  open  Air  till  their 
Leaves  decay,  when  they  may  be  again  taken  out  of  the 
Ground,  and  treated  as  before  ;  but  as  the  Roots  will 
have  grown  to  a  larger  Size,  fo  when  they  are  planted 
again,  they  fhould  each  have  a  feparate  Halfpenny  Pot, 
becaufe  now  they  will  be  large  enough  to  flower,  fo  may 
be  treated  as  the  old  Roots. 

The  6th  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds  ;  the  Root  of 
this  Sort  is  oval,  not  compreffed  as  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Sorts.  The  Leaves  are  very  long  and  narrow, 
having  two  deep  Furrows  running  the  whole  Length, 
the  Mid-rib  rifing  very  prominent,  fo  as  to  have  the 
Appearance  of  a  four-cornered  Leaf.  The  Leaves  are 
fingle,  and  are  wrapped  clofe  about  the  Flower  Stalk  at 
their  Bafe  to  a  confiderable  Length  ;•  there  are  feldom 
more  than  two  of  thefe  Leaves  from  one  Root;  the 
Stalk  is  flender  and  round,  and  rifes  about  2  Feet  high, 
and  at  the  Top  is  garnifhed  with  2  Flowers,  placed  about 
2  Inches  and  a  Half  afunder  on  the  fame  Side  of  the 
Stalk,  each  have  a  fhort  Spatha,  or  Sheath,  embracing 
the  Germen  and  the  Bafe  of  the  Tube,  which  is  long, 
narrow,  and  recurved,  but  enlarges  greatly  before  it  is 
divided.  The  upper  Part  of  tie  Flower  is  cut  into  fix 
equal  Segments,  which  end  in  acute  Points  of  a  purplifh 
Colour,  which  form  a  Stripe  through  the  Middle  of 
each  Segment.  The  £etal  is  of  a  Cream  Colour,  and 
fades  to  a  Sulphur  Colour  before  it  decays.  This  flowers 
in  Ju  tie,  and  fometimes  the  Seeds  ripen  well  in  England . 
This  may  be  propagated  by  Offsets  from  the  Root,  or 
by  Seed_s  as  the  5th  Sort,  and  the  Plants  require  the  fame 
Treatment, 
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GLANDIFEROUS  Trees  are  fuch  Trees  as  bear 
Maft  ;  as  Acorns,  Lfr. 

GLANDULOUS  Roots  are  fuch  Roots  as  grow 
Kernel-wife. 

GLANS  is  that  Sort  of  Fruit  which  is  contained 
within  a  fmooth,  but  hard  Bark,  having  but  one  Seed  ; 
its  hinder  Parts  covered  with  a  Kind  of  Cup,  the  fore 
Part  being  bare,  as  Acorns  ;  but  it  is  properly  the  Fruit 
without  the  Cup. 

GLASTENBURY  THORN.  See  Mefpilus. 
GLAUCIUM.  See  Chelidonium. 

GLAUX,  Sea  Chickweed,  or  Milkwort,  and  black 
Saltwort,  is  a  low  trailing  perennial  Plant,  with  Leaves 
fomcwhat  like  Chickweed,  but  of  a  thicker  Confidence, 
which  fit  dole  to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out 
from  the  Bofom  of  the  Leaves,  they  are  white,  and 
like  thofe  of  Chickweed.  This  is  feldom  cultivated  in 
Gardens,  fo  I  fhall  not  trouble  the  Reader  with  a  further 
Account  of  it.  This  grows  upon  the  Sea  Shores  in  moll: 
Parts  of  England. 

GLECHOMA.  Ground  Ivy,  Gill  go  by  the  Ground, 
Ale  Hoof,  or  Turn  Hoof. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  under  Hedges,  and  upon 
the  Sides  of  Banks  in  England,  but  is  rarely  cultivated 
in  Gardens,  fo  I  fhall  pafs  over  it  here. 

GLEDITSIA.  Lin .  Gen.  Plant.  1025.  Acacia.  Raii. 
Meth.  161.  Honey  Locuft,  or  three-thorned  Acacia. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  hermaphrodite  Flowers  in  the  fame 
Katkin,  and  female  Flowers  in  different  Plants.  The  male 
Katkins  are  long,  compact,  and  cylindrical,  they  have  each 
a  three  leaved  f mall  Empalement ;  they  have  3  roundfij 
Petals,  which  fpread  open  in  Form  of  a  Cup ;  thefe  have 
a  turbinated  KeCiarium,  whofe  Mouth  afterward  grows  to 
the  Parts  of  Fructification  ;  they  have  6  flender  Stamina, 
which  are  longer  than  the  Petals  terminated  by  oblong  com¬ 
preffed  Summits.  The  hermaphrodite  Flowers  in  the  fame 
Katkin,  are  fituated  at  the  End ;  thefe  have  Empalements , 
Petals,  and  Stamina  like  the  male,  and  have  a  Ger¬ 
men,  Style ,  and  Seeds  like  the  female,  which  are  fituated 
on  different  Trees ,  and  are  difpofed  in  a  looje  Katkin  ; 
thefe  have  a  five  leaved  Empalement ,  and  have  5  oblong 
Petals,  with  2  fhort  Thread-like  NeClariums,  and  a  broad 
Germen  longer  than  the  Petals,  fupporting  a  reflexed 
Style,  crowned  by  a  thick  Stigma.  The  Germen  be¬ 
comes  a  large  flat  Pod ,  with  feveral  tranverfe  Partitions, 
having  a  Pulp  in  each  Divfion,  fur  rounding  one  hard 
roundtfh  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Gleditsia  fpinis  ternatis,  foliis  pinnatis,  filiquis 
latis  longiffimis  caule  arboreo.  Gleditfia  with  three  Thorns, 
winged  Leaves,  very  long  broad  Pods,  and  a  Tree-like 
Stalk.  Acacia  Americana  abrua  folio  triacantbos,  five  ad 
ax i lias  fioliorum,  fpind  triplici  dsnata.  Pluk.  Mant.  1. 
Three  thorned  American  Acacia. 

2.  Gleditsia  fpinis  paucioribus ,  foliis  pinnatis,  fili¬ 
quis  ovalibus.  Gleditfia  with  fewer  Spines,  winged  Leaves, 
and  oval  Pods.  Acacia  Abriue  folio  triacantbos,  capfuld 
ovali  unicum Jemen  claudente.  Catefb.  Car.  I.  p.  43.  Three 
thorned  Acacia  with  an  Abrus  Leaf,  and  an  oval  Pod 
containing  one  Seed. 

Thefe  Trees  grow  naturally  in  America  ;  the  ill  Sort 
is  very  common  in  moll  Parts  of  North  America ,  where 

it 
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it  is  known  by  the  Title  of  Honey  Locuft  •,  this  has  been 
many  Years  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  and  is 
known  among  the  Gardeners  by  the  Title  of  three 
thorned  Acacia.  This  Tree  rifes  with  an  eredt  Trunk, 
to  the  Height  of  30  or  40  Feet,  and  is  armed  with  long 
Spines,  which  have  two  or  three  fmaller  coming  out 
from  the  Side;  thefe  are  frequently  produced  in  Clus¬ 
ters  at  the  Knots,  and  are  fometimes  3  or  4  Inches  long. 
The  Branches  are  armed  with  the  lame  Sort  of  Spines, 
and  are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves  compofed  of  10 
Pair  of  fmall  Leaves,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  Mid-rib,  and 
are  of  a  lucid  green.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Side  of  the  young  Branches  in  Katkins  ;  they  are  of  an 
herbaceous  Colour,  fo  make  no  Figure.  The  herma¬ 
phrodite  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  Pods  near  a  Foot  and 
a  Half  long,  and  2  Inches  broad,  divided  into  many 
Cells  by  tranfverfe  Partitions,  each  containing  one  fmooth, 
hard,  oblong  Seed,  furrounded  by  a  fweet  Pulp. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Tree  feldom  come  out  till  June , 
in  this  Country,  and  the  Flowers  appear  the  latter  End 
0f  July,  but  they  do  not-  flower  till  they  are  of  a  large 
Size  ;  there  was  one  Tree  in  the  Cbelfea  Garden  which 
produced  Flowers  feveral  Years,  and  there  is  one  now 
growing  in  the  Bifhop  of  London’s  Garden  at  Fulham, 
which  produced  Pods  in  the  Year  1728,  and  came  to 
their  full  Size,  but  the  Seeds  did  not  ripen. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  much  the  Appearance  of  the 
firft,  but  it  hath  fewer  and  longer  Spines.  The  Leaves 
are  fmaller,  and  the  Pods  are  oval,  containing  but  one 
Seed  ;  this  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Catejhy,  in 
Carolina,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  England,  by 
the  Title  of  Water  Acacia ,  by  which  it  is  known  in  the 
Gardens. 

Thefe  Trees  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mud  be 
procured  from  America,  where  they  grow  naturally  ; 
tbofe  of  the  1  ft  Sort  are  annually  fent  to  England  by  the 
Title  of  Locuft,  or  Honey  Locuft,  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
the  falfe  Acacia,  which  is  frequently  called  Locuft  Tree 
in  America  ;  thefe  Seeds  may  be  fown  on  a  Bed  of  light 
Earth  in  Spring,  burying  them  Half  an  Inch  deep,  and 
if  the  Spring  prove  dry,  they  muft  be  frequently  wa¬ 
tered,  otherwife  the  Plants  will  not  come  up  the  ift 
Year,  for  I  have  fometimes  had  the  Seeds  remain  2 
Years  in  the  Ground  before  they  have  come  up  ;  there¬ 
fore  thofe  who  are  deflrous  to  fave  Time,  fhould  fow 
them  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  and  plunge  the  Pots  into  a 
moderate  hot  Bed,  obferving  to  water  them  frequently ; 
by  this  Method  moft  of  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  fame 
Seafon,  but  thefe  fhould  be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the 
open  Air,  for  if  they  are  continued  in  the  hot  Bed,  they 
will  draw  up  weak  ;  during  the  Summer  Seafon,  thole 
Plants  in  Pots  will  require  frequent  Waterings,  but  thofe 
in  the  full  Ground  will  not  dry  fo  faft,  therefore  need  no 
Water,  unlefs  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  very  dry.  In 
Autumn,  thofe  in  the  Pots  fhould  be  placed  under  a  hot 
Bed  Frame  to  protect  them  from  Froft,  for  thefe  young 
Plants  generally  keep  growing  late  in  the  Summer,  fo 
the  upper  Part  of  their  Shoots  is  tender,  and  the  early 
Frofts  of  the  Autumn  often  kill  the  Ends  of  them,  if  not 
protected,  and  this  frequently  occafions  great  Part  ot 
the  Shoots  decaying  in  Winter,  for  which  Reafon  thofe 
Plants  in  the  full  Ground  fhould  be  covered  with  Mats 
in  Autumn,  on  the  firft  Appearance  of  Froft,  for  a 
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fmall  Froft  in  Autumn  will  do  more  Mifchief  to  thefe 
young  Shoots  which  are  full  of  Sap,  than  fevere  Froft 
when  the  Shoots  are  hardened. 

The  following  Spring  the  Plants  may  be  tranfplanted 
into  Nurfery  Beds,  at  a  Foot  Diftance  Row  from  Row, 
and  fix  Inches  afunder  in  the  Rows,  but  this  fhould  not 
be  performed  ’till  April,  after  the  Danger  of  hard  Froft 
is  over  ;  for  as  they  do  not  put  out  their  Leaves,  till  very 
late,  fo  there  will  be  no  Hazard  in  removing  them  any 
Time  before  May,  If  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  dry,  they 
muft  be  watered,  and  if  the  Surface  of  the  Beds  is  co¬ 
vered  with  Mofs,  or  Mulch,  to  prevent  the  Earth  from 
drying,  it  will  be  of  great  Service  to  them.  In  thefe 
Beds  the  Plants  may  remain  two  Years,  during  which 
Time  they  muft  be  conftantly  kept  clean  from  Weeds, 
and  in  Winter  there  fhould  be  fome  rotten  Tan,  or  other 
Mulch,  fpread  over  the  Ground  to  keep  out  the  Froft. 
If  the  Plants  thrive  well,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant 
to  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain,  after  two  Years 
Growth  ;  for  they  do  not  bear  removing  when  large, 
the  beft  Seafon  for  tranfplanting  of  thefe  Trees,  is  late  in 
the  Spring  ;  they  thrive  beft  in  a  light  deep  Soil,  for  in 
ftrong  (hallow  Ground  they  become  mofly,.  and  never 
grow  large;  they  fhould alfo  have  a  iheltered  Situation,, 
for  when  much  expoled  to  Winds,  their  Branches  are 
frequently  broken  in  the  Summer  Seafon,.  when  they 
are  fully  clothed  with  Leaves. 

GLOBULARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  100.  Tourn-,  Inf.  R. 
H.  4 66.  Tab.  265.  Blue  Daify.. 

The  Charadiers  are. 

It  hath  a  Flower  compofed -  of  many  Florets,  which  art 
included  in  one  common  fcaly  Empalement ;  each  Floret  bar 
an  Empalement  of  one  Leaf,  which  is  tubulous,  and  cut 
into  5  Parts  at  the  Top.  Abe  Florets  have  one  Petal, 
whofe  Safe  is  tubulous,  but  the  Brim  is  cut  into  4  Parts, 
the  upper  Segment ,  which  is  the  leaf,  is  reflexed ;  they 
have  4  Stamina  the  Length  oj  the  Petal,  terminated  by 
difindt  Summits  ;  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Tube  is  fituated  an. 
oval  Germen,  Jupporting  a  /ingle  Style,  crowned  by  an  ob- 
tufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  Seed,, 
fitting  in  the  common  Empalement . 

The  Species  are, 

'  I.  Globularia  caule  herbaceo ,  foliis  radicaiibus  tri— 
dentatis,  caulinis  lanceolatis.  Flor.  Sit.ec.  109.  Globularia 
with  an  herbaceous  Stalk,  the  lower  Leaves  divided  into 
three  Points,  and  thofe  on  the  Stalks  Spear-fhaped. 
Globularia  vulgaris.  Tourn.  467.  Common  Globularia. 

2.  Globulaiu-a  caule  nudo,  foliis  integerrimis  lan¬ 
ceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  97.  Globularia  with  a  naked  Stalk, 
and  Spear-lhaped  entire  Leaves.  Globularia  Pyrenaica „ 
folio  oblongo,  caule  nudo.  Tourn.  467.  Pyrenean  Globu¬ 
laria,  with  an  oblong  Leaf,  and  naked  Stalk. 

3.  Globularia  caule  fruticofo ,  foliis  lanceolatis  tri¬ 
dent  atis  integrijque.  Prod.  Leyd.  190.  Globularia  with  a 
fhrub1}y  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  ending  in  three 
Points,  and  entire.  Globularia  fruticoja,  myrti  folio  tri¬ 
dent  ato.  Tourn.  467-  Shrubby  Globularia  with  a  trifid: 
Myrtle  Leaf. 

4.  Gloeularia  foliis  radicaiibus  crenato  aculeatis , 
caulinis  integerrimis  mucronatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  96.  Glo¬ 
bularia  with  lower  Leaves  crenated  and  prickly,  thofe  on 
the  Stalks  entire,  and  ending  in  a  Point.  Globularia 
fpinofa.  Tourn,  467.  Prickly  Globularia. 
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5.  Globularia  caule  fubnudo,  foliis  cuneiformibus 
iricufpidatis ,  intermedia  minima.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  96.  Glo¬ 
bularia  with  a  naked  Stalk,  and  Wedge-{haped  Leaves, 
ending  in  three  Points,  whofe  middle  Segment  is  the 
leail:.  Globularia  Alpina  minima ,  origani  folio.  Tourn. 
467.  Smalleit  Alpine  Globularia  with  a  wild  Marjoram 
Leaf. 

6.  Globularia  caule  fubnudo,  capitulis  alternis  fejji- 
libus,  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  integris.  Lin.  Sp.  Pl.  97.  Glo¬ 
bularia  with  a  naked  Stalk,  alternate  Heads  fitting  cloie 
to  the  Stalks,  and  oval  Spear-fhaped  entire  Leaves.  Glo¬ 
bularia  Orient alis,  floribus  per  caulem  fparfs.  1 Tourn .  Car. 
35.  Eaftern  Globularia  with  Flowers  fcattered  along  the 
Stalks. 

The  1  ft  of  thefe  Plants  grows  plentiful’y  about  Mont¬ 
pelier,  as  alfo  at  the  Foot  of  the  Mountains  Jura  and 
Saleva ,  and  in  many  other  Parts  of  Italy ,  and  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  this  Plant  hath  Leaves  very  like  the  Daify,  but 
thicker  and  fmoother.  The  Flowers  grow  on  Foot 
Stalks  about  frx  Inches  high,  and  are  of  a  globular 
Form,  being  compofcd  of  feveral  Florets,  included  in 
one  common  fcaly  Empalement,  they  are  of  a  fine  blue 
Colour,  and  appear  in  June ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
Seeds,  which  fit  in  the  Empalement,  and  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  the  Woods,  near 
the  Convent  of  the  Car thu fans,  and  on  the  Pyrenean 
Mountains  ;  this  is  much  larger  than  the  former,  and  the 
Foot  Stalk  is  quite  naked.  The  Leaves  are  narrower, 
and  much  longer. 

The  iff  and  2d  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  parting 
their  Roots,  after  the  Manner  of  Dailies.  The  belt 
Seafon  for  parting  and  tranfplanting  them  is  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  that  they  may  take  new  Root  before  the  frofty 
Weather  comes  on.  They  fhottld  be  planted  in  alhady 
Situation,  and  loamy  Soil,  in  which  they  will  thrive 
much  better  than  in  light  Ground,  and  an  open  Situa¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  Plants  fhould  not  be  removed  oltener  than 
every  other  Year,  if  they  are  required  to  flower  firong. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  about  Montpelier,  in  France  ;  and 
in  Valentia,  and  feveral  other  Parts  of  Spain.  This  has 
a  hard  woody  Stem,  which  rifes  about  2  Feet  high, 
having  many  woody  Branches,  befet  with  Leaves  like 
thofe  of  the  Myrtle  Tree.  On  the  Top  of  the  Branches 
the  Flowers  are  produced,  which  are  of  a  blue  Colour, 
and  Globe- lhaped  ;  this  Plant  may  be  propagated  by 
Cuttings,  which  fhould  be  cut  off  in  April,  julf  before 
they  begin  to  make  new  Shoots;  they  fhould  be  planted 
into  Pots  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  placed  into  a 
very  moderate  hot  Bed,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade 
them  until  they  have  taken  Root,  when  they  may  be 
taken  out  of  the  Bed,  and  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air  by 
Degrees.  In  Summer  thefe  Plants  may  be  expofed  with 
other  hardy  exoticks,  and  in  Winter  they  fhould  be  placed 
under  a  hot  Bed  Frame,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  free 
Air  in  mild  Weather,  but  fhould  be  fereened  from  hard 
Froft,  which  will  defiroy  them  ;  but  in  mild  Winters 
they  will  live  in  the  open  Air.  This  Plant  never  pro¬ 
duces  good  Seeds  in  this  Country. 

The  4th  Sort  was  found  in  the  Mountains  of  Gra¬ 
nada,  by  Dr.  Albinus-,  this  Plant  is  of  low  Growth,  and 
may  be  propagated  as  the  firfl: ;  as  may  alfo  the  fifth 
Sort,  which  is  the  leaft  of  all  the  Sorts,  and  the  moll 


hardy,  therefore  fhould  have  a  fhady  Situation,  and  a 
cool  moift  Soil. 

The  6th  Sort  was  found  by  Dr.  Tournefort,  in  the 
Levant ;  this  is  fomewhat  tender,  and  fhould  be  fhel- 
tered  from  the  Froft  in  Winter,  under  a  Frame,  but  in 
Summer  fhould  be  expofed  with  other  hardy  exoticks, 
and  will  require  to  be  frequently  watered  in  dry  Wea¬ 
ther.  This  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  or  by  parting 
the  Roots,  as  was  directed  for  the  former  Sorts. 

GLORIOSA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  374.  Methonica.  Tourn. 
Acad.  R.  Scien.  1 706.  The  Superb  Lily. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  no  Empalement ;  it  hath  6  long  Spear - 
foaped  Petals,  which  are  waved ,  and  reflexed  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom.  It  hath  6  Stamina ,  which  fpread  open  each  Way , 
and  are  terminated  by  prof  rate  Summits.  In  the  Center 
is ftuated  a  globular  Germen,Jupporting  a  fender  inclining 
Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  triple  Stigma.  The  Germen 
afterward  becomes  an  oval  thin  Capfule  having  3  Cells , 
f  iled  with  globular  Seeds  difpojcd  in  a  double  Range. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Gloriosa  foliis  longioribus  capreolis  terminalibus . 
Superb  Lily  with  longer  Leaves  ending  with  Clafpers. 
Methonica  Malabarorum.  Hort.  Lugd.  688.  Methonica 
of  Malabar,  and  the  Lilium  Zeylanicum  fuperbum.  Hort . 
Amf.  1.  p.  69.  Superb  Lily  of  Ceylon. 

2.  Gloriosa  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  acutis.  Superb 
Lily  with  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  acute  Leaves. 

The  I  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Coaft  of  Malabar , 
and  alfo  in  Ceylon,  from  whence  it  was  firfl:  brought  to 
the  Gardens  in  Holland,  where  it  has  been  many  Years 
cultivated;  it  hath  an  oblong  flefhy  Root  of  a  whitifh 
Colour,  and  of  a  naufeous  bitter  Tafte,  from  the  Middle 
of  which  arifes  a  round  weak  Stalk,  which  requires  Sup¬ 
port  to  prevent  its  trailing  on  the  Ground.  The  Stalks 
grow  to  the  Height  of  8  or  10  Feet,  and  are  garnifhtd 
with  Leaves  placed  alternate  on  every  Side  ;  thefe  are 
ffnooth,  about  8  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad 
at  the  Bafe,  growing  narrower  ’till  within  2  Inches  of 
the  End,  which  runs  out  in  a  narrow  Point,  ending  with 
a  Tendril,  or  Clafper,  by  which  it  faftens  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Plants  for  Support.  At  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Stalk  the  Flower  is  produced,  Handing  on  a  (lender  Foot 
Stalk  ;  it  is  eompofed  of  fix  oblong  Petals,  ending  with 
acute  Points,  which,  on  their  firfl  opening,  are  of  an 
herbaceous  Colour,  and  fpread  wide  open  ;  the  Flower 
hanging  downward  as  the  Crown  Imperial  and  Fritil¬ 
lary,  but  afterwards  the  Petals  turn  quite  back,  and 
change  to  a  very  beautiful  red  Flame  Colour,  their  a- 
cute  Points  meeting  at  the  Top  ;  thefe  Petals  are  finely 
waved  on  their  Edges.  The  fix  Stamina  fpread  out 
every  Way  almoft  horizontal,  and  are  terminated  by 
proftrate  Summits.  In  the  Center  of  the  Flower  is  fi- 
tuated  a  roundifh  Germen,  iupportingan  inclining  Style, 
crowned  by  a  triple  Stigma-  This  Plant  flowers  in 
June  and  July,  but  does  not  perfect  Seeds  in  this  Coun¬ 
try.  The  Stalks  decay  in  Autumn,  and  the  Roots  re¬ 
main  inatfive  all  the  Winter,  and  the  new  Stalks  come 
out  in  March.  The  Roots  and  every  Part  of  this  Plant 
is  very  poifonous,  fo  fhould  not  be  put  in  the  Way  of 
Children. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fecond  Sort  were  fent  me  by  Monf. 
Richard ,  Gardener  to  the  French  King,  at  Trianon  ; 

the  fe 
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hefe  were  brought  from  Senega /,  by  Monf.  Adanfon , 
who  difcovered  this  Plant  growing  there  naturally  ; 
this  is  faid  to  have  a  blue  Flower,  but  the  Plants  which 
are  in  the  Cbclfea  Garden  are  too  young  to  flower.  This 
hath  a  climbing  Stalk,  garnifned  with  frnoolh  Leaves, 
about  2  Inches  long,  and  2  broad,  ending  in  acute  Points, 
but  have  no  Tendril,  or  Clalper.  The  Stalks  as  yet 
have  not  grown  more  than  a  Foot  high  here,  but  have 
the  Appearance  of  climbing  like  the  other  Sort.  The 
Leaves  have  a  ftrong  dilagreeable  Scent  on  being  handled, 
fo  as  to  be  troublefome  to  the  Mead  if  too  near,  or  long 
fmelt  to. 

As  thefe  Plants  do  not  produce  Seeds  in  this  Country, 
fo  they  are  only  propagated  by  their  Roots ;  thofe  of  the 

1  ft  Sort  creep  and  multiply  pretty  fall,  but  the  2d  hath 
not  as  yet  put  out  any  Offsets  ;  but  as  the  Plants  are 
young,  we  cannot  as  yet  fay  how  they  may  encreafe 
wrhen  of  a  proper  Age*  Thefe  Roots  may  be  taken  out 
of  the  Ground  when  their  Stalks  .are  decayed,  and  pre¬ 
fer  ved  in  Sand  during  the  Winter  Seafon,  but  they  muft 
be  kept  in  the  Stove,  or  a  warm  Room,  where  they  can 
receive  no  Injury  from  the  Cold,  and  in  Spring  they 
muft  be  planted  in  Pots  Riled  with  light  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove  ;  but  others 
choofe  to  let  the  Roots  continue  in  the  Ground  all  Win¬ 
ter,  keeping  the  Pots  always  in  the  Tan  Bed;  where 
this  is  pradtifed,  the  Roots  fhould  have  very  little  Wa¬ 
ter  in  Winter,  for  as  they  are  then  in  an  inadtive  State, 
Moifture  at  that  Time  frequently  rots  the  Roots. 

Toward  the  latter  End  of  March ,  or  Beginning  of 
April)  their  Stalks  will  appear,  when  there  fhould  be 
fome  tall  Sticks  put  down  by  them  to  fupport  them, 
otherwife  they  will  trail  over  the  neighbouring  Plants, 
and  the  firft  Sort  will  fallen  to  the  Plants  by  the  Ten¬ 
drils,  which  are  at  the  Ends  of  the  Leaves.  The  Stalks 
of  this  Sort  will  rife  10  or  12  Feet  high,  if  the  Roots 
are  ftrong,  and  fome  of  the  Stalks  will  produce  2  or  3 
Flowers,  which  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk 
near  the  Top  ;  thefe  Flowers  make  a  fine  Appearance  in 
the  Stove,  during  their  Continuance,  which  is  feldom 
more  than  10  Days,  or  a  fortnight.  In  Summer,  when 
the  Plants  are  growing,  they  will  require  frequently  to 
be  watered,  but  they  muft  not  have  it  in  too  large  Quan¬ 
tities,  for  they  are  veryfubjedt  to  rot  with  much  Wet. 
Thofe  Roots  which  are  not  taken  out  of  the  Pots  in 
Winter,  fhould  be  tranfplanted  and  parted  the  Beginning 
of  March,  before  they  put  out  new  Fibres,  or  Stalks, 
for  they  muft  not  be  removed  wdien  in  a  growing  State  ; 
the  Pots  in  which  thefe  Roots  are  planted,  fhould  not  be 
too  large,  for  unlefs  they  are  confined,  they  will  not  put 
out  ftrong  Stalks ;  the  largeft  Roots  may  be  planted  in 
Twopenny  Pots,  but  the  frnall  ones  will  require  only 
Pots  of  about  5  or  6  Inches  over  at  the  Top. 

GLYCINE.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  797.  Apios.  Boer .  bid.  Alt. 
Knobbed-rooted  Liquorice  Vetch. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalcment  of  the  Flower  is  of  I  Leaf,  divided  into 

2  Lips  ai  the  Top ,  the  upper  Lip  being  obtufe  and  indented ; 
the  lower  Lip  is  longer,  trifid ,  and  acute,  the  middle  In¬ 
denture  being  extended  beyond  the  other.  The  Flower  is  of 
the  Butterfly  Kind.  The  Standard  is  Heart-f Japed,  de- 

ftexed  on  the  Sides,  gibbous  on  the  Back ,  and  indented  at 
the  Point.  The  Wings  are  ftnall,  oblong,  and  ov  alio  ward 
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their  End,  and  bend  backward.  The  Keel  is  narrow,  Sicklc- 
Jfhaped,  turning  upward  with  its  Point  to  the  Standard, 
where  it  is  broadef.  It  bath  10  Stamina,  9  of  which  are 
joined  in  one  Body ,  and  the  other  Jlands  Jingle,  terminated 
by  fngle  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  ftuated  an  oblong 
Gertnen  flip  porting  a  fpiral  cylindrical  Style,  crowned  by 
an  ohtuje  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  ob¬ 
long  Pod  with  two  Cells,  inclofing  Kidney-Jhaped  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, , 

1.  Glycine  foliis  pinnatis  cvato-lanceolatis.  Hort . 
Upfal.  227.  Glycine  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  winged 
Leaves.  AJlragalus  tuber  of  us  fcandens ,  Fraxini  folio. 
Tourn.  Inf.  415.  Climbing  tuberous  Milk  Vetch  with 
an  Afh  Leaf,  and  the  Apios  Americana.  Cor  nut.  200. 

2.  Glycine  foliis  pinnatis  caule p'erenni.  Hort.  Cliff. 
361.  Glycine  with  winged  Leaves  and  a  perennial  Stalk. 
Phafeoloides frutefeens,  Caroliniana ,  foliis  pinnatis,  fori - 
bus  caruleis  conglomeratis.  Hort.  Angl.  Tab.  15.  Carolina 
Kidney  Bean  Tree,  with  winged  Leaves,  and  blue 
Flowers  growing  in  Whorls. 

3.  Glycine  foliis  pinnatis  conjugatis,  pinnis  ovatis  ob - 
longis  obt ufs.  Flor.  Zeyl.  284.  Glycine  with  winged  Leaves 
placed  by  Pairs,  and  the  Lobes  oval,  oblong,  and  ob¬ 
tufe.  This  is  the  Orobus  Americanus,  fruflu  coccirteo  ni¬ 
gra  macula  mtato.  Tourn.  Inf.  393.  American  Bitter 
Vetch  with  a  fcarlet  Fruit,  marked  with  a  black  Spot, 
commonly  called  wild  Liquorice  in  the  Wef  -Indies. 

4.  Glycine  foliis  ternatis  birfutis ,  racemis  lateralibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  754.  Glycine  with  hairy  trifoliate  Leaves, 
and  Flowers  growing  in  long  Bunches  from  the  Sides  of 
the  Stalks.  Phafeolus  Mari  anus  fcandens,  foribus  comofis. 
Pet.  Muf  453.  Climbing  Kidney  Bean  of  Maryland, 
with  fpiked  Flowers. 

5.  Glycine  foliis  ternatis  tomentofs ,  racemis  axilla- 
ribus  breviffmis ,  leguminibus  dif per  mis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  754. 
Glycine  with  woolly  trifoliate  Leaves,  very  fhort  Spikes 
of  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks,  with- 
Pods  containing  two  Seeds.  Anonis  phafeoloides  fcandens 
foribus fl avis  fejflibus.  Hort.  Elth.  30.  Tab.  26.  Climb¬ 
ing  Reft  Harrow  like  Kidney  Bean,  with  yellow*  Flowers 
fitting  clofe  .to  the  Stalks. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  ;  this  hath 
Roots  competed  of  feveral  Knobs,  or  Tubers,  which 
hang  to  each  other  by  frnall  Strings ;  from  thefe  come 
out  in  the  Spring  flender  twining  Stalks,  which  rife  to 
the  Height  of  8  or  10  Feet,  garnifhed  with  winged 
Leaves,  compofed  of  3  Pair  of  oval  Spear-fhaped  Lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  Flowers  come  out  in 
fhort  Spikes  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks ;  they  are  of  a 
Pea  Blofifom  Kind,  of  a  dirty  Flelh  Colour,  having  little 
Scent.  This  appears  in  Auguf,  but  does  not  produce 
Seeds  in  England.  The  Stalks  decay  in  Autumn,  but 
the  Roots  continue  ;  this  is  propagated  by  parting  the 
Roots,  each  of  the  Tubers  being  feparated  from  the 
principal  Root,  will  grow  ;  the  beft  Time  for  this  is 
about  the  End  of  March,  or  Beginningpf  April,  before 
they  put  out  Shoots.  The  Roots  fhould  be  planted  in  a 
warm  Situation,  and  covered  in  hard  Froft,  otherwife 
they  will  not  live  abroad  in  this  Country ;  where  they 
have  been  planted  againft  a  South  Wall,  they  have 
thriven  and  flowered  extremely  well,  which  they  feldom 
do  in  any  other  Situation  ;  and  thofe  Roots  which  arc 
planted  in  Pots  rarely  flower,  nor  do  their  Stalks  rife 
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near  fo  high  as  thofe  planted  in  the  full  Ground  ;  fome 
ignorant  Perfons  call  this  the  Twickenham  Climber. 

The  2d  Sort  was  brought  from  Carolina ,  but  has  been 
fince  obferved  in  Virginia ,  arid  fome  other  Places  in 
North  America  ;  this  Sort  has  woody  Stalks,  which  twill: 
themfeives  together,  and  twine  round  any  Trees  that 
grow  near,  and  will  rife  to  the  Height  of  15  Feet,  or 
more.  The  Leaves  are  winged,  and  in  Shape  fomewhat 
like  the  Afh  Tree,  but  have  a  greater  Number  of  Pin- 
■rue.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves,  which  are  of  a  purple  Colour  ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  long  cylindrical  Pods,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
fcarlet  Kidney  Bean,  containing  feveral  Kidney-fhaped 
Seeds',  but  thefe  are  never  perfeSted  in  England. 

This  climbing  Shrub  is  propagated  in  feveral  Mur- 
feries  near  London,  where  it  is  known  by  the  Name  of 
Carolina  Kidney  Bean  Tree.  It  is  increafed  by  laying 
down  the  young  Branches  in  Oflober,  which  will  be 
rooted  well  by  that  Time  Twelvemonth  (efpecially  if 
they  are  duly  watered  in  dry  Weather),  and  may  then 
be  tranfplanted  either  in  aNurfery  for  a  Year  to  get 
Strength,  or  to  the  Place  where  they  are  to  remain  for 
good,  which  fhould  be  in  a  warm  light  Soil,  and  a  fhel- 
tered  Situation,  where  they  will  endure  the  Cold  of  our 
ordinary  Winters  very  well;  and  if  their  Roots  are  co¬ 
vered  with  Straw,  Fern,  Peas  Haulm,  or  any  other 
light  Covering,  there  will  be  no  Danger  of  their  being 
deftroyed  by  the  Froft. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies,  and  alio 
in  Egypt.  This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  with  flender  twining 
Stalks,  which  twift  round  any  neighbouring  Support, 
and  rife  to  the  Height  of  8  or  10  Feet,  and  are  garnilhed 
with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  16  Pair  of  oblong 
blunt  Lobes,  fet  clofe  together ;  thefe  have  the  Tafte  of 
Liquorice,  from  whence  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Weft-In¬ 
dies  have  given  it  the  Name  of  Wild  Liquorice,  and  ufe 
the  Herb  for  the  fame  Purpofe  as  Liquorice  in  Europe. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks  in 
fhort  Spikes  or  Bunches  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  purple  Co¬ 
lour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Kidney  Bean ;  they 
are  fucceeded  by  fhort  Pods,  each  containing  3  or  4  hard 
round  Seeds  of  a  fcarlet  Colour,  with  a  black  Spot  or 
Eye  on  that  Side  which  is  faflened  to  the  Pod.  The 
Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  frequently  fbung,  and  worn  as 
Ornaments  by  the  Natives  of  thofe  Countries,  where 
they  grow  naturally  ;  they  are  frequently  brought  to 
England  from  the  Weft-Indies ,  and  wrought  into  various 
Forms,  with  Shells  and  other  hard  Seeds. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  -Seeds,  which  muft  be 
fown  on  a  good  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring  ;  but  as  the  Seeds 
are  very  hard,  unlefs  they  are  foaked  in  Water  12  or  14 
Flours  before  they  are  fown,  they  frequently  lie  in  the 
Ground  a  whole  Year  before  they  vegetate;  but  when 
foaked,  the  Plants  will  appear  in  a  Fortnight,  if  they  are 
good,  and  the  Bed  in  a  proper  Temperature  of  Heat. 
When  the  Plants  are  2  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  each 
tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  Pot,  filled  with  light  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where 
they  fhould  be  fhaded  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken 
new  Root ;  after  which  they  muft  be  treated  as  other 
tender  Flants  from  the  fame  Countries,  always  keeping 
them  in  the  Bark  Stove,  for  they  are  too  tender  to  thrive 
in  any  other  Situation  in  England.  ThisSort  will  flower 
the  2d  Year  from  $eeds;  and  fometimes  ripens  Seeds  here* 
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There  are  2  other  Varieties  of  this  Plant,  one  with  a 
white,  and  the  other  a  yellow  Seed,  but  the  Plants  do 
not  differ  from  the  other  in  Leaf  or  Stalk  ;  but  as  thele 
have  not  as  yet  flowered  in  England,  fo  I  do  not  know 
how  their  Flowers  may  differ. 

The  4th  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root  and  an  annual 
Stalk,  which  decays  in  Autumn.  This  rifes  from  2  to 
3  Feet  high,  with  flender  herbaceous  Stalks,  garnifhed 
with  trifoliate  hairy  Leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks  ; 
the  fmall  Leaves  or  Lobes,  are  of  the  oval  Spear  Shape, 
ending  in  acute  Points.  The  Flowers  come  out  from 
the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  at  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Leaves  ; 
the  naked  Part  of  the  Foot  Stalk  is  about  2  Inches  long, 
and  the  Spike  of  Flowers  about  the  fame  Length,  and  re¬ 
curved  ;  the  Flowers  are  of  the  Pea  Bloffom  Kind,  fit¬ 
ting  clofe  together.  They  are  fmall,  and  of  a  fine  blue 
Colour,  coming  out  the  Beginning  of  June,  and  are 
fometimes  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England,  which  ripen 
in  Augujl. 

This  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  and  K 
hardy  enough  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England.  It  may 
be  propagated  by  Seeds,  or  parting  the  Roots ;  the  for¬ 
mer  is  the  beft  Method,  where  good  Seeds  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  :  Thefe  may  be  fown  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in 
Spring,  and  if  the  Seafon  prove  dry,  muft  be  frequently 
refreftied  with  Water,  otherwife  they  will  remain  a  long 
Time  in  the  Ground  before  they,  vegetate  ;  when  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds  in 
Summer,  and  in  Autumn  when  their  Stalks  are  decayed, 
if  fome  rotten  Tanners  Bark  is  fpread  over  the  Surface 
of  the  Ground,  it  will  protedf  the  Roots  from  being  in¬ 
jured  by  the  Froft.  In  the  Spring,  the  Roots  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  to  the  Places  where  they  arc  to  remain, 
which  muft  be  in  a  warm  fheltered  Situation,  but  not  too 
much  expofed  to  the  Sun,  and  a  light  Soil,  where  they 
will  thrive  and  produce  Flowers  annually.  If  this  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  parting  the  Roots,  if  fhould  be  done  in  Spring, 
before  the  Roots  begin  to  fhoot,  which  is  the  beft  Sea¬ 
fon  for  tranfplanting  them :  But  thefe  Roots  fhould  not 
be  parted  oftener  than  every  3d  Year,  for  if  they  are 
often  removed,  they  will  not  flower  fo  ftrong. 

The  5th  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual 
climbing  Stalk,  which  rifes  near  4  Feet  high,  garnifhed 
with  woolly  trifoliate  Leaves :  The  Flowers  come  out  in 
fhort  Bunches  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  they  are  fmall, 
of  a  yellow  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  Pods, 
which  contain  two  roundifh  Seeds  in  each.  This  flowers 
in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Virginia ,  but  will  live  in  the  open  Air  in  En¬ 
gland,  if  planted  in  a  fheltered  Situation.  This  is  propa¬ 
gated,  and  requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  4th  Sort. 

GLYCYRRHIZA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  788.  Tourn.  Inft . 
R.H.  389.  Tab.  210.  Liquorice;  in  French,  RegliJJe. 

The  Char  a  Acrs  are,  1 

The  Floiver  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  1  Leaf , 

< which  is  tubulous,  and  divided  into  2  Lips  ;  the  upper  Lip 
is  cut  into  3  Parts,  the  middle  one  being  broad  and  bifid ,  the 
under  Lip  fngie.  The  Flower  hath  4  Petals ,  is  of  the 
Butterfly  Kind,  having  a  long  ere  id  Standard,  vjith  oblong 
Wings,  and  a  2  leaved  Keel  which  is  acute.  It  hath  10 
Stamina,  9  joined  and  1  funding  Jingle  ;  they  are  ere  It 
above  the  Keel,  and  terminated  by  roundifh  Summits,  in 
the  Bottom  is  fttuated  a  Jhort  Germen ;  Jupporting  an  Awt- 

Jbaped' 
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jhaped  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  a  riftng 
obtufe  Stigma .  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong , 
or  oval  compreffed  Pod  with  one  Cell ,  including  2  or  3 
Kidney-foaped  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Glycyrrhiza  leguminibus  glabris.  Hort.  Cliff. 
490.  Liquorice  with  fmooth  Pods.  Glycyrrhiza  ftliquoja , 
velGermanica.  C.JB.P.  Common  Liquorice. 

2.  Glycyrrhiza  leguminibus  ecbinatis.  Prod.  Leyd. 
386.  Liquorice  with  prickly  Pods.  Glycyrrhiza  capite 
echinato.  C.  B.  P.  Rough  podded  Liquorice. 

3.  Glycyrrhiza  leguminibus  hirfutis.  Prod.  Leyd. 
386.  Liquorice  with  hairy  Pods.  This  is  the  Glycyr¬ 
rhiza  Orientalisy  fliquis  birfutijjimis.  lourn.  Cor.  Eaf- 
tern  Liquorice,  with  hairy  Pods. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  that  commonly  cultivated  in  England 
for  Medicine  ;  the  other  2  Kinds  are  preferved  in  curious 
Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety,  but  their  Roots  are  not 
fo  full  of  Juice  as  the  ift,  nor  is  the  Juice  fo  l'weet ; 
though  the  2d  Sort  feems  to  be  that  which  Diofcorides 
has  deferibed  and  recommended ;  but  I  fuppofe  the 
Goodnefs  of  the  firfl  has  occafioned  its  being  fo  generally 
cultivated  in  Europe. 

The  Roots  of  this  run  very  deep  into  the  Ground,  and 
creep  to  a  conhderable  Diflance,  efpecially  where  per¬ 
mitted  to  (land  long  unremoved  ;  fromthefe  arife  ftrong 
herbaceous  Stalks,  4  or  5  Feet  high,  and  garnifhed  with 
winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  4  or  5  Pair  of  oval  Lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one,  the  Leaves  and  Stalks  are 
clammy,  and  of  a  dark  green  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  in 
Spikes  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  {landing  ere£t ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and  fucceeded  by  (hort 
compreffed  Pods,  each  containing  2  or  3  Kidney-fhaped 
Seeds.  It  flowers  the  latter  End  of  July ,  but  the  Seeds 
do  not  ripen  in  England. 

This  Plant  delights  in  a  rich  light  fandy  Soil,  which 
fhould  be  3  Feet  deep  at  lead,  for  the  Goodnefs  of  Li¬ 
quorice  confifts  in  the  Length  of  the  Roots  :  The  greateft 
Quantity  of  Liquorice  propagated  in  England ,  is  about 
Ponte  fra  PI  in  Tork.Ooirc ,  and  Godalmin  in  Surry  ;  though 
of  late  Years,  there  hath  been  a  great  deal  cultivated  in 
the  Gardens  near  London  :  The  Ground  in  which  you 
intend  to  plant  Liquorice,  fliould  be  well  dug  and  dunged 
the  Year  before  you  plant  it,  that  the  Dung  may  be 
perfectly  rotted,  and  mixed  with  the  Earth,  otherwife  it 
w*i!l  be  apt  to  Hop  the  Roots  from  running  down  ;  and 
before  you  plant  it,  the  Ground  fliould  be  dug  3  Spades 
deep,  and  laid  very  light ;  when  your  Ground  is  thus 
well  prepared,  you  fhould  furnifh  yourfelf  with  frefh 
Plants  taken  from  the  Sides  or  Heads  of  the  old  Roots, 
obferving  that  they  have  a  good  Bud  or  Eye,  otherwife 
they  are  fubjetl  to  mifearry ;  tbefe  Plants  fliould  be  about 
10  Inches  long,  and  perfectly  found. 

The  befl  Seafon  for  planting  them  is  towards  the  End 
of  February ,  or  Beginning  of  March ,  which  mull  be 
done  in  the  following  Manner,  viz.  Firfl:  ftrain  a  Line 
crofs  the  Ground  in  which  you  would  plant  them,  then 
with  a  long  Dibble  made  on  Purpofe,  put  in  the  Shoot, 
fo  that  the  whole  Plant  may  be  fet  flrait  into  the 
Ground,  with  the  Head  about  an  Inch  under  the  Sur¬ 
face  in  a  flrait  Line,  about  a  Foot  afunder,  or  more, 
in  Rows,  and  two  Feet  Diflance  Row  from  Row ;  and 
after  having  finifhed  the  whole- Spot  of  Ground,  you 
may  fow  a  thin  Crop  of  Onions,  which,  being  Plants 


that  do  not  root  deep  into  the  Ground,  nor  fpread 
much  above  Ground,  will  do  the  Liquorice  no  Damage 
the  firfl:  Year  ;  for  the  Liquorice  will  not  flioot  very 
high  the  firfl:  Seafon,  and  Hoeing  the  Onions  will  aifo 
keep  the  Ground  clear  from  Weeds ;  but  in  doing  this 
you  muft  be  careful  not  to  cut  off  the  top  Shoots  of  the 
Liquorice  Plants,  as  they  appear  above  Ground,  which 
would  greatly  injure  them;  and  alfo  obferve  to  cutup 
all  the  Onions  which  grow  near  the  Heads  of  the  Li¬ 
quorice  ;  and  after  your  Onions  are  pulled  up,  you 
fliould  carefully  hoe  and  clean  the  Ground  from  Weeds ; 
and  in  Ofiober ,  when  the  Shoots  of  the  Liquorice  are 
decayed,  fpread  a  little  very  rotten  Dung  on  the  Surface 
of  the  Ground,  which  will  prevent  the  Weeds  from 
growing  during  the  Winter,  and  the  Rain  will  wafh  the 
Virtue  of  the  Dung  into  the  Ground,  which  will  greatlv 
improve  the  Plants. 

In  the  Beginning  of  March  following  you  fliould  flightly 
dig  the  Ground  between  the  Rows  of  Liquorice,  burying 
the  remaining  Part  of  the  Dung ;  but  in  doing  of  this,  you 
fliould  be  very  careful  not  to  cut  the  Roots.  This  flirting 
of  the  Ground  will  not  only  preferve  it  clean  from  Weeds 
a  long  Time,  but  greatly  {Lengthen  the  Plants. 

The  Diflance  which  I  have  allowed  for  planting 
them,  will,  I  doubt  not,  by  fome,  be  thought  too 
great ;  but  in  Anfwer  to  that,  I  would  only  obferve, 
that  as  the  Largenefs  of  the  Roots  is  the  chief  Advan¬ 
tage  to  the  Planter,  fo  the  only  Method  to  obtain  this, 
is  by  giving  them  Room  ;  and  befides,  this  will  give  a 
greater  Liberty  to  ftir  and  drefs  the  Ground,  which  is 
of  great  Service  to  Liquorice ;  and  if  the  Plantation 
defigned  were  to  be  of  an  extraordinary  Bignefs,  I 
would  advife  the  Rows  to  be  made  at  lead  3  Feet 
diftant,  whereby  it  will  be  eafy  to  flir  the  Ground 
with  a  Bread  Plough,  which  will  greatly  leffen  the  Ex¬ 
pence  of  Labour. 

Thefe  Plants  fhould  remain  3  Years  from  the  Time 
of  planting,  when  they  will  be  fit  to  take  up  for  Ufe; 
which  fhould  not  be  done  until  the  Stalks  are  perfe&ly 
decayed,  for  when  it  is  taken  up  too  foon,  it  is  fubjedl  to 
lhrink  greatly,  and  lofe  of  its  Weight. 

The  Ground  near  London  being  rich,  increafes  the 
Bulk  of  the  Root  very  fad  ;  but  when  it  is  taken  up,  it 
appears  of  a  very  dark  Colour,  and  not  near  fo  fightly  as 
that  which  grows  on  a  fandy  Soil  in  an  open  Country. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fome  Parts  of  Italy  t 
and  in  the  Levant ;  the  Stalks  and  Leaves  of  this  are 
very  like  thofe  of  the  firfl,  but  the  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fhorter  Spikes,  and  the  Pods  which  fucceed 
them  are  very  fhort,  broad  at  their  Bafe,  ending  in  acute 
Points,  and  armed  with  fharp  Prickles.  This  flowers 
about  the  fame  Time  as  the  firfl,  and  in  warm  Seafons 
will  perfect  Seeds  in  England. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to  the  Royal  Garden  at 
Paris,  by  Dr.  Tournefort.  This  hath  much  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  other  two  Species,  but  the  Pods  of  it 
are  hairy,  and  longer  than  thofe  of  the  other.  Both 
thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  the  firfl,  or  from  Seeds,  which  may  be  fown  in  the 
Spring  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth;  but  as  neither  of  thefe  are 
ufed,  fo  they  are  feldom  propagated  unlefs  for  Variety. 

GNAPHALIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  850.  Elichryfunt . 

X  X  x  2  Tourn. 
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Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  452.  Tab.  259.  Goldy locks,  or 
internal  Flower  ;  in  French ,  Immortelle. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  compound  Flower ,  made  up  of  hermaphrodite 
Florets  and  female  half  Florets,  included  in  1  fealy  Em¬ 
pale  meat ;  the  hermaphrodite  Florets  are  fabulous.  Funnel - 
/. leaped ,  and  cut  into  5  Parts  at  the  Brim ,  which  are  re- 
flexed  ;  thefe  have  5  Jhort  hairy  Stamina,  terminated  by 
cylindrical  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  Jituated  a  crowned 
Gerrnen,  fupporting  a  J, lender  Style  the  Length  of  the  Sta¬ 
mina,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma  ;  the  Gerrnen  afterward  . 
becomes  a  fingle  Seed,  which  in  fame  Species  is  crowned  with 
a  hairy  Down,  and  in  others  a  feathery  Down.  The  fe¬ 
male  Flowers  which  are  intermixed  with  thefe  have  no 
Stamina ,  but  a  crowned  Gerrnen  fupporting  a  Jlender  Style, 
crowned  by  a  bifid  refiexed  Stigma.  Thefe  are  in  tome  Spe¬ 
cies  fruitful ,  and  in  others  barren.  The  Empalement  op 
the  Flower  is  permanent  and  fining. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Gnaphalium  tomentofum,  foliis  caulinis  linearibus , 
caule  fruticofo ,  corymbo  compofito.  Woolly  Goldylocks 
with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  Leaves, 
and  a  compound  Corymbus  of  Flowers.  Elichryjum  feu 
Jleechas  citrina  anguflifolia.  C.B.P.  264..  Caflidony,  or 

narrow-leaved  Goldylocks. 

2.  Gnaphalium  foliis  linearibus,  caule  fruticofo  ra- 
mojo,  corymbo  compofito.  Hort.  Cliff.  40 1.  Goldylocks 
with  a  branching  fhrubby  Stalk,  having  very  narrow 
Leaves,  and  a  compound  Corymbus  of  Flowers.  Eli- 
chryfum  angufiijfmo  folio.  Tourn.hfi.  R.  II.  45  2.  Goldy¬ 
locks  with  very  narrow  Leaves. 

3.  Gnaphalium  foliis  alt, ernis,  acute  dentatis,  fubtus 
‘viflofis,  pcdunculis  longiffimis  unifloris.  Goldylocks  with 
alternate  Leaves  fbarply  indented,  woolly  on  their  under 
Side,  with  very  long  Foot  Stalks  fuftaining  one  Flower. 
Elichryjum  fylvefire  latifolium,  flore  parvo ftngulari.  Tourn,. 
htfii  R.  H.  452-  Broad  leaved  wild  Goldylocks,  with 
a  fingle  fmali  Flower. 

4.  Gnaphalium  foliis  fe  m  ia  m  pi  exica  u  lib  u  s  enff or  mi  - 
bus,  repandis  optufis,  utrinque  pubefeentibus,  forth  us  con- 
glomeratis.  Prod.  Leyd.  149.  Goldylocks  with  Sword- 
fhapea  Leaves  half  embracing  the  Stalks,  obtufe,  re¬ 
flexed,  and  woolly  on  both  Sides,  and  Flowers  growing 
in  Cl  lifers.  EUchryfum  fylvefire  latifolium  capitulis  con- 
glolatis.  C.  B.  P.  264.  Broad  leaved  wild  Goldylocks, 
with  Heads  growing  in  Clufters. 

5.  Gnaphalium  caule  ramofo  diffufo,  floribus  confer- 
tis  terminaUbus .  Flor.  Lapp.  300.  Goldylocks  with  a 
diffufed  branching  Stalk,  and  Flowers  in  Clufters  at  the 
Top.  EUchryfum  aquatiaum ,  ramojum ,  minus ,  capitulis 
foliaceis.  Tourn.  Infi.  472.  LefTer  branching  aquatick 
Goldylocks  with  leafy  Heads. 

6.  Gnaphalium  caule  ftmplicijfimo,  floribus  fparfis. 
Flor.  Lapp.  298.  Goldylocks  with  a  ftngle  Stalk,  and 
Flowers  growing  fparfedly.  This  is  the  EUchryfum  jpi- 
catum.  Tourn.  Lift,  R.  II.  453.  Spiked  Goldylocks. 

7.  Gnaphalium  caule  funpliciffimo  corymbo  fim- 
plici  terminal,  far  mentis  procumbentibus,  Hort.  Cliff. 
400.  Goldylocks  with  a  fingle  Stalk  terminated  by 
a  fingle  Corymbus,  and  trailing  Branches.  Elichry- 
fum  montanum  Jlore  rotundiori  candido.  Tourn.  Infi. 
R.  II.  453.  Mountain  Goldylocks  with  a  rounder  white 
Flower,. 


8.  Gnaphalium  foliis  radicalibus,  cuneifornubus, 
caulinis  acutis  fejjilibus.  caule  Jimplicffftmo ,  capitulo  tcr- 
minali  aphyllo,  floribus  oblongis.  Goldylocks  with  the 
lower  Leaves  Wedge-fbaped,  thofe  on  the  Stalks  a- 
cute,  and  fitting  clofe,  a  fingle  Stalk  without  Leaves, 
terminated  by  oblong  Flowers.  Elichryjum  montanum 
longiore  &  folio  &  ficrc  alba.  Tourn.  Infi.  4c;  3.  Mountain 
Goldylocks,  with  a  longer  Leaf  and  white  Flower. 

9.  Gnaphalium  bui’iils,  caule  fuffrutic of 0,  foliis  line¬ 
aribus  Jubtus  argenleis ,  jquamis  calycinis  longioribus  axumi- 
natis:  Low  Goldylocks  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  very  nar¬ 
row  Leaves,  flvery  on  their  under  Side,  and  longer  acute 
pointed  Scales  to  the  Empalement.  Chamcechryjocoma 
prcelongis  purpurafcentibufque  'Jaceea  capitulis.  Barrel . 
Icon.  40 6.  Dwarf  Goldylocks  with  longer  and  purplilh 
Heads  like  Napvveed. 

10.  Gnaphalium  foliis  conjeriis  anguflo-lanceolatis , 
caule  fruticofo,  corymbo  compofito.  Hort.  Cliff.  402.  Goldy¬ 
locks  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  growing  in  Clu¬ 
fters,  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  and  compound  Corymbus.  Elichry¬ 
jum  Oricntale.  C.  B.  P.  264.  Eaftern  Goldylocks  called  Im¬ 
mortal  Flower. 

11.  Gnaphalium  foliis  lineari-lanceoiatis  obtufu, 
utrinque  tomentofis ,  caule  ramofo,  corymbo  compofito  ter¬ 
minal i.  Goldylocks  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  obtufe 
Leaves,  woolly  on  both  Sides,  and  a  branching  Stalk 
terminated  by  a  compound  Corymbus  of  Flowers. 
EUchryfum  Germanicum,  calyce  cx  aureo  rut  Haute.  Tourn. 
Inf.  R.  77.452.  German  Goldylocks  having  a  reddifh 
Gold  coloured  Empalement. 

12.  Gnaphalium  foliis  lineari-lanceoiatis  acuminatis, 
alt  ernis,  caule  fupern'e  ramofo  corymbis  fajligiatis.  Hort * 
Cliff.  401.  Goldylocks  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  pointed 
Leaves  placed  alternate,  the  upper.  Part  of  the  Stalk, 
branching,  with  a  compa£t  Corymbus  of  Flowers.  Eli¬ 
chryjum  Americanum  latifolium.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  II.  453. 
Broad  leaved  American  Goldylocks. 

13.  Gnaphalium  foliis  amplcxicauhbus,  ovatis,  ner- 
vofs,  utrinque  lanuginqfis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  850.  Goldylocks 
with  oval  nervous  Leaves  embracing  the  Stacks,  downy 
on  both  Sides.  EUchryfum  Africamim  foetidiffimum,  am- 
plifftmo  folio.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  454.  Moft  finking  Af¬ 
rican  Goldylocks  with  a  large  Leaf. 

14.  Gnaphalium  foliis  amplexicauiibus  integerrimis 
acutis ,  fubtus  tomentefis,  caule  ramofo.  Hort.  Cliff.  402. 
Goldylocks  with  entire  acute  Leaves  embracing  the 
Stalks,  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  and  a  branching 
Stalk.  Elichryjum  Ajricanum  foetidiffimum  amplifjimo 
folio  calice  argenteo.  Tourn.  infi,  454.  Moft  finking  Afri¬ 
can  Goldylocks,  with  a  very  large  Leaf,  and  flvery 
Empalement  to  the  Flower. 

1 5.  Gnaphalium  foliis  decurrentibus  acutis,  undatis , 
fubtus  tomentofis,  caule  rarnojo.  Hort,  Cliff.  402.  Goldy¬ 
locks  with  acute  running  Leaves  which  are  waved, 
woolly  on  their  under  Side,  and  a  branching  Stalk. 
EUchryfum  graveolens  acut  folium,  caule  alaio.  Hort.  Elih. 
130.  Stinking  Goldylocks,  with  an  acute  Leaf  and 
winged  Stalk. 

16.  Gnaphalium  foliis  lanceolatis  fe  mi  ample xicauli- 
bus,  caule  inferne  ramofo  terminali.  Hort.  Cliff.  401. 
Goldylocks  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  embracing  the 
Stalks,  and  the  under  Branches  terminated  with  Flowers. 
Elichryjum  Africamim  folio  oblon go,  fubtus  incano ,  fuprd 

-m  .  i;  viridi , 
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viridi,  flors  lutco.  Roerb.  Ind.  alt.  r.  1 2 1.  African  Goldy- 
locks  with  an  oblong  Leaf,  hoary  on  the  under  Side, 
and  green  above,  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

17.  Gnaphalium  canle  berbaceo  ftmplicifjimo,  folds 
lanceolatis  obtufis  tomentofu ,  flori bus  fpicatis  lateralibufque. 
Goldylocks  with  a  Tingle  herbaceous  Stalk,  obtufe  Spear- 
fhaped  woolly  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes 
from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks.  Gnaphalium  ad Vfhscbadem 
citrinam  acceiens.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  125.  Cudweed  like 
golden  Caffidony. 

18.  Gnaphalium  foliis  linear i-lanceolatis ,  cenle  in- 
feme  ramofo,  cojrymbo  cGinpofto  terminali.  Hort.  Cliff. 
401.  Goldylocks  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
the  under  Part  of  the  Stalk  branching,  and  a  compound 
Corymbus  terminating  the  Branches.  Elicbryfum  Af¬ 
ricanism ,  folio  oblotigo  angufio,  jlore  rubella  poflea  aureo. 
Roerb.  Ind.  alt.  121.  African  Goldylocks  with  an  ob¬ 
long  narrow  Leaf  and  a  reddifh  Flower,  which  is  after¬ 
wards  yellow. 

19.  Gnaphalium  foliis  linearibus  tomentofis ,  inte- 
gerrimis  ( effilibus ,  corymbis  alternis  conglobatis ,  floribns 
globofis.  Prod.  Leyd.  149.  Goldylocks  with  narrow 
woolly  entire  Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  glo¬ 
bular  Flowers  joined  clofe  in  Heads  placed  alternate. 
Elicbryfum  fore  ftave  rubente.  Roerb.  Ind.  alt.  I.  120. 
Goldylocks  with  a  fweetly  red  Flower. 

20.  Gnaphalium  fruticofum ,  foliis  inf  erne  lan¬ 
ceolatis  caulinis  lineari-lanceolatis ,  utrinque  tomentofis , 
corymbo  compofto  terminali.  Shrubby  Goldylocks  with 
the  under  Leaves  Spear-fhaped,  thofe  on  the  Stalks 
narrow,  Spear-fhaped,  and  woolly  on  both  Sides,  and 
the  Stalks  terminated  by  a  Corymbus  of  Flowers.  Eli - 
ebryfum  Af ricanum  frutefeens ,  angufiit  longioribus  fo¬ 
liis  incaiiis.  Hort.  Am  ft.  2.  p.  109.  Shrubby  African 
Goldylocks  with  longer  and  narrower  Leaves,  v/hich 
are  hoary. 

21.  Gnaphalium  foliis  decurrent  ions  obtufis  inf  erne 
villofis ,  corymbis  conglobatis  terminalibus.  Goldylocks 
with  obtufe  running  Leaves,  hoary  on  their  under 
Side,  and  a  cluttered  Corymbus  of  Flowers  terminating, 
the  Stalk.  Elicbryfum  foliis  linearibus  deeurrentibus , 
fubtus  incanis,  forfbus  corymbofts.  Fig.  Plant.  Tab.  131. 
fol.  2.  Goldylocks  with  narrow  running  Leaves, 
"hoary  on  their  under  Side,  and  Flowers  growing,  in  a 
Corymbus. 

22.  Gnaphalium  caule  ftmplicijfimo,  foliis  radicali- 
bus  ova  t  is  tnaximtSy  farmentis  procumbent  ibus-.  Lin.  Sp.  El, 
850.  Goldylocks  with  a  fimple  Stalk,  very  large  oval 
Leaves  at  Bottom,  and  trailing  Runners.  Gnaphalium 
plant aglnis  folio ,  Virgini&niipu  Eluk.  Aim.  j  7  1 .  Virginia < 
Goldylocks  with  a  Plaintain  Leaf. 

23.  Gnaphalium  foliis  lanceolatis ,  caule  tomentofo 
ramofo,  fioribus  terminalibus  glomeratis  conicis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  851.  Goldylocks  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  a 
branching  woolly  Stalk,  terminated  by  a  conical  Clutter 
of  Flowers.  Elicbryfum  obtuffolium ,  capitulis  argentcis 
conglobatis.  Hort.  Eltb :  130.  Blunt  leaved  Goldylocks, 
with  filvery  Heads  growing  in  Cluflers. 

24.  Gnaphalium  foliis  lanceolatis  deeurrentibus  to - 
mentofs,  fioribus  fpicatis  terminalibus  lateralibufque. 
Goldylocks  with  Spear-fhaped  woolly  running  Leaves, 
and  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes  at  the  Ends  and  Sides  of 
the  Stalks.  Helichryfum  caule  alato ,  fioribus  fpicatis , 
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Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  125.  Goldylocks  with  a  winged  Stalk 
and  fpiked  Flowers. 

The  1  ft  Sort  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes  about 
3  Feet  high,  branching  out  into  long  flender  Stalks 
irregularly  ;  the  lower  Branches  are  garnifhed  with  ob¬ 
tufe  Leaves,  2  Inches  and  Half  long,  and  an  Eighth  of 
an  Inch  broad  at  the  Point,  but  thofe  on  the  Flower 
Stalks  are  very  narrow,  ending  in  acute  Points ;  the 
whole  Plant  is  very  woolly,  the  Flowers  terminate  the 
Stalks,  in  a  compound  Corymbus;  their  Empalements 
are  of  a  filvery  Colour  at  firft,  and  very  neat,  but  after¬ 
ward  turn  of  a  yellowifh  Sulphur  Colour.  If  thefe  are 
gathered  before  the  Flowers  are  much  opened,  the 
Heads  will  continue  in  Beauty  many  Years,  efpecially 
if  kept  from  the  Air  and  Duft.  The  Plants  begin  to 
flower  in  June ,  and  there  is  a  Succeffion  of  Flowers  all 
the  Summer,  Tome  of  which  will  continue  in  Beauty 
moft  Part  of  the  Winter.  This  is  generally  fuppofed 
to  be  the  true  golden  Caffidony  of  the  Shop,  hut  the  2d 
Sort  is  ufually  fubftituted  for  it  England. 

It  is  propagated  by  Slips  or  Cuttings,  which  may  be 
planted  in  June  or  July ,  in  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  and 
covered  with  Glades,  ©r  fhaded  with  Mats,  obferving 
to  refrefh  them  frequently  with  Water,  but  not  in  large 
Quantities ;  thefe  Cuttings  will  put  out  Roots  in  a  Month 
or  five  Weeks,  then  they  fhould  be  taken  up  and  planted 
in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  placed  in  a  fliady  Si¬ 
tuation  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  when  they  may 
be  removed  to  an  open  Situation, and  placed  among  other 
hardy  Exoticks,  till  about  the  Middle  or  End  of  Oflober ; 
at  which  Time  they  fhould  be  placed  under  a  common 
Frame,  where  they  may  be  prote&ed  from  Froft,  but 
in  mild  Weather  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air.  With  this 
Management,  in  Winter,  the  Plants  will  he  much 
ftronger  than  thole  kept  in  the  Green-houfe,  where  they 
generally  draw  too  weak  ;  for  this  Sort  only  wants  to  be 
fheltered  from  hard  Froft,  being  fc  hardy  as  in  very  mild 
Winters- to  Hve  abroad  in  warm  Borders  near  Walls, 
with  little  Shelter. 

The  2d  Sort  hath  a  fhrnbby  Stalk,  which  divides  into- 
many  flender  Branches,  covered  with  a  white  Bark  ; 
thefe  form  a  thick  bufhy  under  Shrub,  and  rife  near  3 
Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  Leaves,  hoary 
on  their  under  Side,  but  green  on  their  upper,  placed 
without  Order  on  every  Side  the  Stalks ;  the  Flowers 
are  produced  in  a  compound  Corymbus  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches;  their  Heads  arc  fmail,  and  of  a.  yellow 
Colour  when  fully  blown  ;  thele  are  continued  in  Suc- 
ceffion  moft  Part  of  Summer.  This  grows  naturally  in 
France  and  Germany ,  and  is  hardy  enough  to  live  in  the 
open  Air  in  England.  It  is  propagated  by  flips  or  Cut¬ 
tings,  which  may  be  planted  in  a  lliady  Border  during 
any  of  the  Summer  Months,  and  in  the  Autumn  tranf- 
planted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  This  fhould 
have  a  dry  undunged  Soil,  in  which  it  is  rarely  injured  by 
the  mod  fevere  Froft. 

The  3d  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  naturally 
in  Italy  and  Sicily,  this  hath  an  herbaceous  Stalk,  little 
more  than  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed  with  acute  indented 
Leaves,  hoary  on  their  under  Side  ;  the  Flowers  ftand 
on  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  rife  far  above  the  Branches, 
each  Curtaining  one  fmail  whitifh  Flower.  Thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September.  It 
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is  propagated  by  Seeds  which  fhould  be  Town  on  a  Bed 
of  light  Earth,  where  the  Plants  are  defigned  to  remain  ; 
and  when  they  come  up,  fhould  be  thinned  where  too 
clofe,  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  which  is  all  the 
Culture  they  require. 

The  4th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant  with  woolly  Leaves, 
which  rifes  with  woolly  Stalks  about  8  Inches  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  oblong  Leaves  which  embrace  the  Stalks 
with  their  Bafe  ;  the  Flowers  grow  in  clofe  Clutters,  at 
the  Top. and  from  the  Side  of  their  Stalks,  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  dry  filvery  Empalemeuts. 

There  is  another  Species  of  this  with  narrower  Leaves, 
not  quite  fo  woolly  ;  the  Stalks  rife  higher,  and  are  more 
branched the  Flowers  grow  in  clofe  Bunches  on  the 
Top  of  the  Stalks,  and  are  of  a  pale  yellow. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  will  come  up  better  from  the  Mat¬ 
tered  Seeds,  than  when  fown  by  Art ;  but  if  the  Seeds 
are  fown,  it  mutt  be  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  otherwife 
they  will,  not  fucceed.  The  Plants  require  no  other 
Care,  but  to  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  thinned 
where  too  clofe.  They  flower  in  July,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  5th  Sort  is  an  annual,  which  grows  in  many 
Parts  of  England ,  on  Places  covered  with  Water  in  the 
Winter ;  this  is  a  low  branching  Plant  with  filvery  Leaves 
and  dark  Heads  of  Flowers,  but  being  of  no  Ufe  is  not 
cultivated  in  Gardens. 

The  6th  Sort  is  alfo  an  annual,  with  narrow  Leaves, 
hoary  on  their  under  Side  ;  the  Stalks  grow  ere£t  about 
a  Foot  high,  and  at  every  Joint  is  produced  a  Ihort  Spike 
of  white  Flowers.  This  is  found  growing  naturally  in 
fome  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  not  often  admitted  into 
Gardens.  If  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  permitted  to 
Matter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  Spring  with  greater 
Certainty  than  if  fown,  and  they  will  require  no  Culture. 
Thefe  flower  in  July,  and  the  Plants  decay  foon  after 
they  have  ripened  their  Seeds. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  Parts 
of  England ,  on  the  Tops  of  Hills  and  Mountains,  where 
the  Shoots  which  are  fent  out  from  every  Side  of  the 
Plant  put  out  Roots.,  whereby  it  is  propagated  in  great 
Plenty  :  The  Leaves  of  this  grow  clofe  to  the  Ground, 
are  narrow  at  their  Bafe,  but  rounded  at  their  End, 
where  they  are  broad  ;  they  are  not  an  Inch  long,  and 
hoary  on  their  under  Side  ;  the  Stalks  are  Angle,  about 
4  Inches  high,  terminated  by  a  Angle  Corymbus  of 
Flowers.  This  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

There  are  two  Varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  purple 
and  the  other  a  variegated  Flower,  which  have  rifen  ac¬ 
cidentally  from  Seeds,  but  continue  their  Difference  in 
the  Gardens.  They  are  eafily  propagated  by  Offsets, 
which  fhould  be  planted  in  Autumn,  in  a  fhady  Situa¬ 
tion,  where  they  will  require  no  other  Care  but  to  be 
kept  clean  from  Weeds.  This  Plant  is  called  Pcs  Call, 
cr  Catsfoot. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps.  This 
is  a  low  Plant,  with  under  Leaves  like  the  latt  men¬ 
tioned  ;  the  Stalks  are  Angle,  and  about  6  Inches  high  ; 
they  are  garnifhed  with  very  fmall  acute  Leaves,  and 
terminated  by  4  or  5  oblong  Flowers,  which  in  fome 
Plants  are  white,  and  in  others  of  a  purplifh  Colour. 
They  appear  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former  Sort, 
and  the  Plants  may  be  propagated  and  treated  in  the  fame 
Manner. 


The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
This  is  a  low  Plant  with  a  ligneous  Stalk,  which  feldum 
rifes  more  than  6  Inches  high,  garnifhed  with  very  nar¬ 
row  Leaves,  white  on  their  under  Side  ;  the  Flowers 
are  produced  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  each  Handing 
on  a  feparate  Stalk  ;  their  Empalements  are  fcaly  and 
long,  ending  in  acute  ffiff  Points,  and  are  of  a  purplifh 
Colour.  This  Sort  flowers  in  July,  but  feldom  perfects 
Seeds  in  this  Country. 

The  10th  Sort  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  Artt 
from  Lidia  to  Portugal,  where  it  has  been  long  propa¬ 
gated  for  the  Beauty  of  its  golden  Pleads  of  Flowers, 
which,  if  gathered  before  they  are  too  open,  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  Beauty  feveral  Years;  fo  that  in  the  Winter 
Seafon,  they  ornament  their  Churches  with  thefe 
Flowers,  and  many  of  them  are  annually  brought  to 
England,  and  fold  for  Ornaments  to  the  Ladies.  Thefe 
Plants  have  a  fhort  Airubby  Stalk,  feldom  riflng  more 
than  3  or  4  Inches  high,  putting  out  many  Heads  ;  the 
Leaves  are  narrow  and  woolly  on  both  Sides,  and  come 
out  without  Order  ;  the  Flower  Stalks  arife  from  thefe 
Heads;  thefe  grow  8  or  10  Inches  high,  are  garnifhed 
all  the  Way  with  narrow  hoary  Leaves,  and  terminated 
by  a  compound  Corymbus  of  bright  yellow  Flowers, 
with  large  Heads.  Thefe  begin  to  flower  in  May ,  and 
there  is  a  Succeffion  of  them  moft  Part  of  Summer. 
This  is  propagated  by  flipping  off  the  Heads  during  any 
of  the  Summer  Months,  and  after  ttripping  off  the 
lower  Leaves,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  a  Bed  of  light 
Earth,  covering  them  with  Hand  Glaffes,  which  mutt 
be  fltaded  every  Day  when  the  Sun  is  warm  ;  and  the 
Cuttings  mutt  be  fupplied  with  Water  frequently,  but; 
not  in  too  great  Quantities;  when  thefe  are  rooted, 
they  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots,  and  treated  as  hath  been 
dircdled  for  the  Artt  Sort.  Thefe  Plants  in  mild  Win¬ 
ters  will  live  abroad  in  a  very  warm  Border  with  very 
little  Shelter,  and  the  hardier  they  are  treated,  the 
greater  Number  of  Flowers  they  will  produce  ;  for 
when  they  are  drawn  weak  in  a  Green-houfe,  they  never 
flower  fo  ttrong. 

The  nth  Sort  hath  very  woolly  Stalks  and  Leaves, 
much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  tenth  ;  the  Stalks  rife  a 
Foot  high,  fending  out  a  few  Side  Branches  ;  thefe  are 
terminated  by  a  compound  Corymbus  of  Flowers-,  whofe 
Heads  are  fmall,  and  of  a  Gold  Colour,  changing  a  little 
red  as  they  fade.  This  is  propagated  by  Slips  as  the  latt 
mentioned,  but  the  Plants  will  live  in  the  open  Air,  if 
planted  on  a  dry  Soil. 

The  1 2th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  but 
has  been  long  in  the  Englijh  Gardens.  This  hath  a  creep¬ 
ing  Root,  which  fpreads  far  in  the  Ground,  fo  as  to  be¬ 
come  a  troublefome  Weed  very  often,  unlefs  kept  with¬ 
in  Bounds  ;  the  Stalks  are  woolly,  riflng  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  high,  garnifhed  with  long  Leaves  ending  in  acute 
Points,  placed  alternate,  and  woolly  on  their  under 
Side  ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  branches  into  2  or  3 
Diviflons,  each  being  terminated  by  a  clofe  Corymbus 
of  Flowers,  with  pretty  large  fllvery  Empalements, 
which,  if  gathered  and  properly  dried,  will  retain  their 
Beauty  feveral  Years.  This  Sort  will  thrive  in  almoft 
any  Soil  or  Situation,  and  is  eaflly  propagated  by  its 
creeping  Roots.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and  the 
Stalks  decay  in  Autumn. 

The 
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The  13th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  T  his  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  fends  out  many 
oblong  blunt  Leaves  near  the  Root;  the  Stalks  rife  a 
Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed  with  Leaves  placed  al¬ 
ternate,  which  are  broad  at  (heir  Bafe  where  they  em¬ 
brace  the  Stalks,  but  end  in  acute  Points  ;  they  are 
woolly,  and  when  handled,  emit  a  very  rank  Odour  ; 
the  Stalks  are  terminated  by  a  Corymbus  of  Flowers,  in 
large  filvery  Empalements,  which  will  retain  their 
Beauty  feveral  Years. 

The  14th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  and  is  an  annual  Plant,  very  like  the  former,  but 
the  Leaves  are  of  a  yellovvifh  green  on  their  upper  Side, 
and  woolly  on  their  under  ;  the  Stalks  branch,  and  the 
Heads  of  Flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and 
thefe  Differences  are  permanent. 

Both  thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which, 
if  fown  in  Autumn  on  a  warm  Border,  will  more  cer¬ 
tainly  fucceed,  than  when  fown  in  Spring ;  or  if  the 
Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up 
without  Care,  and  may  be  tranfplanted  while  young,  to 
the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  when  the  Plants 
have  taken  Root,  they  will  require  no  other  Care,  but  to 
be  kept  clean  from  Weeds.  They  flower  in  July,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  15  th  Sort  grows  in  Ajricay  and  North  America  ; 
from  both  thefe  Countries  1  have  received  the  Seeds. 

It  is  an  annual  Plant,  with  oblong  Leaves  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  a  little  waved,  and  hoary  on  their  under  Side. 
The  Stalks  rife  about  a  Foot  high,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  acute  pointed  Leaves ;  from  their  Bafe  runs  a 
Border  or  Wing  along  the  Stalk ;  the  whole  Plant  has 
a  difagreeable  Odour.  The  Flowers  grow  in  a  Co¬ 
rymbus  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  are  white,  and  ap¬ 
pear  in  July.  The  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  and  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants,  will  come  up  without 
Care,  as  the  two  former  Sorts. 

The  16th  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  3  or  4  Feet 
high,  fending  out  many  Branches  from  the  lower  Part, 
garnifhed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  half 
embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe  ;  they  are  of  a  dark 
green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  hoary  on  their  under  ; 
the  Stalks  are  terminated  by  a  compound  Corymbus  of 
yellow  Flowers,  whofe  Heads  are  fmall  :  Theie  con¬ 
tinue  in  SuccefTion  great  Part  of  the  Summer,  but  arc 
rarely  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England.  It  is  eafdy  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Cuttings  in  any  of  the  Summer  Months, 
which  may  be  planted  in  a  fhady  Border,  and  duly  wa¬ 
tered.  Thefe  will  take  Root  in  a  Month  or  5  Weeks, 
and  may  then  be  taken  up  and  planted  in  Pots,  placing 
them  in  a  fhady  Situation  till  they  have  taken  frefh 
Root ;  then  they  may  be  removed  to  a  fheltered 
Situation,  and  placed  with  other  hardy  Green-houfe 
Plants  till  Autumn,  when  they  mufl  be  carried  into 
the  Green-houfe,  where,  during  the  Winter  Seafon, 
they  fhould  have  as  much  free  Air  as  poflible  in 
mild  Weather,  for  they  only  require  Protection  from 
Froft,  fo  they  fhould  be  treated  as  other  hardy  Green- 
houfe  Plants. 

The  17th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  in 
France ,  Italy ,  and  Spain.  This  hath  a  woolly  herbace¬ 
ous  Stalk,  6  or  8  Inches  high,  garnifhed  with  obtufe 
Spear-fhaped  woolly  Leaves.  The  Flowers  are  pro- 
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duccd  in  fhort  Spikes  from  the  Side,  and  at  the  Top  of 
the  Stalks  ;  they  are  of  a  filvery  Colour,  and  appear  in 
June  and  July.  The  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  which,  if 
permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  without 
Care,  and  require  no  other  Culture  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  Weeds. 

The  1 8th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  this  rifes  with  a  flender  fhrubby  Stalk,  which 
fends  out  many  lateral  Branches  below  ;  thefe  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  very  narrow  Leaves,  hoary  on  their  under 
Side.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  a  compound  Corym¬ 
bus  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;•  they  are  at  their  firft 
Appearance  of  a  pale  red,  but  afterward  Change  to  a 
Gold  Colour  ;  the  Empalements  of  this  Sort  are  fmall, 
and  dry  like  the  other  Species  of  this  Genus.  This  Sort 
is  propagated  by  Cuttings,  as  the  16th,  and  requires  the 
fame  Treatment. 

The  19th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Iflria.  This  is  a 
perennial  Plant,  whofe  under  Leaves  fpread  on  the 
Ground  ;  thefe  are  obtufe,  and  woolly  on  their  under 
Side ;  the  Stalks  rife  about  fix  Inches  high  ;  the  Leaves 
upon  thefe  are  narrow,  ending  in  acute  Points  ;  the 
Stalks  and  Leaves  are  woolly,  and  at  each  of  the  Joints 
on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks,  is  produced  a  compaCt 
Corymbus  of  Flowers,  which  are  placed  alternate  on 
each  Side,  and  the  Stalk  is  terminated  by  a  larger  Co¬ 
rymbus  fitting  very  clofe  ;  thefe  are  of  a  fine  foft  red 
Colour,  fo  make  a  pretty  Appearance  in  the  Month  of 
Juney  when  they  are  in  Beauty. 

This  is  propagated  by  Offsets  from  the  Roots,  as  the 
7th  and  8th  Sorts,  but  this  doth  not  produce  them  in 
Plenty,  fo  it  is  not  very  common  in  the  Englijh  Gardens 
at  prefent:.  It  requires  a  drier  Soil  than  the  jth,  and  a 
warmer  Situation,  but  not  too  much  expofed  to  the  Mid¬ 
day  Sun,  fo  fhould  be  planted  to  an  Eaft  AfpeCt,  for  it  is 
rarely  injured  by  the  Cold  in  England. 

The  20th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope ,  but  has  been  long  in  many  curious  Gardens  in 
Europe.  Dr.  Linnaus  fuppofes  this  and  the  10th  to  be  but 
one  Species,  which  he  might  eafdy  be  inclined  to  do, 
by  feeing  the  dried  Specimens  only  ;  for  thefe  feem  only  « 
to  differ  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers  or  Heads,  which  • 
he  never  admits  a  safpecifick  Difference.  Thofe  who  have 
obferved  the  growing  Plants,  cannot  doubt  of  their  be¬ 
ing  two  diftinct  Species ;  for  the  Stalks  of  this  rife  3  or 
4  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  long  irregular  Branches, 
terminated  by  a  compound  Corymbus  of  Flowers; 
whereas  the  10th  Sort  never  rifes  with  a  Stalk,  but  the 
Heads  fit  clofe  to  the  Ground,  and  the  Flower  Stalks 
rife  Angle  from  the  Heads,  and  never  branch :  The 
Heads  of  this  20th  Sort  are  compofed  of  Leaves,  much 
longer  than  thofe  of  the  10th,  and  the  Heads  of  the 
Flowers  are  of  a  bright  Silver  Colour.  This  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  Cuttings,  which  fhould  be  planted  and  treated 
as 'hath  been  directed  for  the  10th  Sort. 

The  2 1  fl  Sort  w\as  raifed  from  Seeds  in  'the  Chelfea 
Garden,  which  came  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Elope  ;  the 
low'er  Leaves  of  this  are  oblong  and  blunt.  The  Stalks 
are  fhrubby,  and  divide  into  many  irregular  Branches, 
which  rife  about  3  Feet  high ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
oblong  blunt-pointed  Leaves,  hoary  on  their  under  Side, 
but  of  a  dark  green  above  ;  from  the  Bafe  of  the  Leaves 
runs  a  Border  along  the  Stalk,  like  a  Wing,  of  the  fame 
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Confidence  with  the  Leaves,  fo  is  what  the  former  Bo¬ 
tanies  termed  a  winged  Stalk,  but  Dr.  Linnaus  calls  it  a 
running  Leaf.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  a  com¬ 
pound  Corymbus  of  Flowers,  very  clofely  joined  toge¬ 
ther,  and  of  a  bright  Gold  Colour,  but  the  Flowers  are 
fmall,  and  change  to  a  darker  Colour  as  they  fade  ; 
there  is  a  Succeffion  of  thefe  Flowers  ,moft  Part  of  the 
Summer,  and  the  early  Flowers  are  frequently  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Seeds  in  England.  This  Sort  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  Slips,  or  Cuttings,  and  the  Plants  treated  as 
the  ioth. 

The  22d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  have  been  brought  to  England ;  this  is 
a  perennial  Plant,  whofe  lower  Leaves  are  large  and 
and  oval  ;  from  the  main  Stalk  there  come  out  Runners, 
which  take  Root  in  the  Ground,  and  have  young  Plants 
at  their  Extremity.  The  Stalks  are  fingle,  and  garnifh- 
ed  with  narrower  woolly  Leaves,  placed  alternate. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  in  a 
Corymbus ;  they  are  of  a  white  Colour,  and  fmall. 
They  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  fometimes  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Seeds,  but  the  Plants  propagate  fo  faff  by 
Oflf-scts,  that  the  Seeds  are  little  regarded  ;  this  will 
thrive  in  the  open  Air,  if  planted  in  a  dry  Soil  and  warm 
Situation. 

The  23d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ; 
it  is  an  annnual  Plant  with  woolly  obtufe  Leaves.*  The 
Stalks  are  fingle,  and  rife  about  9  Inches  high.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  Spikes  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks  ; 
they  are  a  dirty  white,  fo  make  no  great  Appearance. 
If  the  Seeds  of  this  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants 
will  rife  without  Trouble,  and  only  require  to  be  kept 
clean  from  Weeds. 

The  24th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  and 
other  of  the  hot  Parts  ot  America  ;  this  rifes  with  a 
fnrubby  Stalk,  about  2  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  Leaves 
about  the  Size  and  Shape  of  thofe  of  Sage,  but  woolly 
on  their  under  Side,  and  much  veined ;  from  the  Bafe 
of  each  Leaf  runs  a  Border  along  the  Stalk.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  Spikes  from  the  Side,  and  at 
the  End  of  the  Stalk  ;  thefe  are  long,  and  clofely  joined 
in  the  Spike.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguff,  but  never 
perfects  Seeds  in  England. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a 
a  hot  Bed  in  Pots,  becaufe  the  Plants  do  not  often  rife 
the  fame  Year,  therefore  when  it  fo  happens,  the  Pots 
fhould  be  placed  in  the  Stove  in  Winter,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring  put  upon  a  frefh  hot  Bed  to  bring  up  the 
Plants  ;  when  thefe  appear,  they  mull  be  planted  into 
Pots,  and  kept  conftantly  in  the  hot  Bed,  otherwile  they 
will  not  thrive  in  England. 

GNAPHALODES.  See  Micropus. 

GOMPHRENA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  279.  Amaranthoides. 
Tourn.  Injl.  R .  H.  654.  Tab.  420. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flovjey  hath  a  large  3  leaved  Empale ment,  coloured 
and  permanent.  The  Petal  is  ere  ft  and  cut  into  5  Parts  at 
Top  ;  it  hath  a  cylindrical  tubulous  Empalement ,  the  Length 
of  the  Petal ,  cut  into  5  fmall  Parts  at  the  Brim ,  which 
fpread  open  ;  it  hath  5  Stamina  Jcarcely  difcernable , 
fituated  in  the  Brim  of  the  Neftarium ,  terminated  by 
Summits ,  Jlout  up  in  the  Mouth  of  the  Neftarium.  In  the 
Center  is  fituated  an  oval  pointed  Germen?  with  2  fmall 
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Styles ,  crowned  with  fingle  Stigmas ,  the  Length  of  the 
Stamina.  The  Gertnen  becomes  one  large  roundijh  Seed,  in - 
clofed  in  a  thin  crufed  Capfule  with  one  Cell. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Gomphrena  caule  ere  fro,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis, 
capitulis  folitariis ,  pedunculis  diphyllis.  Elort.  Cliff.  86. 
Gomphrena  with  an  ere£t  Stalk,  oval  Spear-lhaped 
Leaves,  fingle  Heads,  and  Foot  Stalks  having  two 
Leaves.  Amaranthoides  Lyehnidis  folio ,  capitulis  pur- 
pur  eis.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  654.  Globe  Amaranihus 
with  purple  Heads. 

2.  Gomphrena  caule  ereflo ,  fpica  interrupta.  Prod. 
Leyd.  419.  Gomphrena  with  an  ere£t  Stalk,  and  an  in¬ 
terrupted  Spike  of  Flowers. 

3.  Gomphrena  foliis  lanceolatis ,  capitulis  diphyllis , 
flojculis pcrianthio propria  difinftis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  224.  Gom¬ 
phrena  with  Spear- fh aped  Leaves,  two  Leaves  to  the 
Heads,  and  each  Floret  having  its  proper  Empalement. 
Amaranthoides  perennc ,  foribus  framineis  radiatis.  Hcrt. 
Elth.  24.  Tab.  20.  Perennial  Glob  es  Amaranth  us  with  ra¬ 
diated  Straw-coloured  Flowers. 

4.  Gomphrena  foliis  carnofsobtufs,  capitulis  oblon- 
gis  terminalibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  224.  Gomphrena  with  obtufe 
flefhy  Leaves,  and  oblong  Heads  terminating  the  S-talk^ 
Amaranthoides  humile  Curaffavicum,  cepe  a  foliis  lucidis , 
capitulis  albis.  Herm,  Par.  Bat.  15.  Tab.  15.  Low  Globe 
Amaranthus  of  Curaffao  with  fhining  Onion  Leaves,  and 
white  Heads. 

5.  Gomphrena  caule  fcandente,  foliis  ovato-lanceola- 
tis,  pedunculis  nudis  longiffimis  fpica  interrupta.  Gomphrena 
with  a  climbing  Stalk,  oval  Spcar-fnaped  Leaves,  very 
long  naked  Foot  Stalks,  and  an  interrupted  Spike. 
Amaranthoides  Lyehnidis  folio  fpica  to,  fquamis  herbaceis, 
flofculifque  purpurafeentibus.  Houff.  Mff.  Spiked  Ama¬ 
ranthoides  with  a  Campion  Leaf,  herbaceous  Scales,  and 
purplifh  Flowers. 

6.  Gomphrena  caule  ereflo,  foliis  lanceolatis,  capi- 
tulatis  alaribus  feffilibus.  Gomphrena  with  an  erect  Stalk, 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  Heads  on  the  Sides  of  the 
Stalks  fitting  clofe.  Amaranthoides  Lyehnidis  folio,  ca¬ 
pitulis  argenteis  rninoribus  foliorum  alls  prodeuntibus. 
Houf.  Mff.  Globe  Amaranthus  with  a  Campion  Leaf, 
and  fmaller  filvery  Heads  proceeding  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Leaves. 

7.  Gomphrena  caule  repente ,  capitulis  rotundis  fef¬ 
filibus,  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  225.  Gom¬ 
phrena  with  a  creeping  Stalk,  round  Heads  fitting  clofe 
to  the  Stalks,  and  oval  Spear- fit  aped  Leaves.  Amaran¬ 
thoides  marina  repens,  polygoni  folio,  capitulis  argenteis . 
Plum.  Cat.  20.  Creeping  maritime  Globe  Amaranthus 
with  a  Knot  Grafs  Leaf,  and  filvery  Heads. 

8.  Gomphrena  caule  repente  dichotomo  villa  fo,  foliis 
lanceolatis,  capitulis  alaribus  feffilibus.  Gomphrena  with 
a  creeping  Stalk  divided  by  Pairs,  and  hairy  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  and  Heads  of  Flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  Sides 
of  the  Stalks.  Amaranthoides  humile  Curaffavicum  folio 
polygoni.  Par.  Bat.  Prod.  17.  Low  Globe  Amaranihus  of 
Curaffao,  with  a  Knot  Grafs  Leaf. 

9.  Gomphrena  caule procumbente,  foliis  inferioribus 
lanceolatis,  fuperioribus  rotundatis  capitulis  laxis  termina¬ 
libus.  Gomphrena  with  a  trailing  Stalk,  the  under 
Leaves  Spear-fhaped,  the  upper  round,  and  loofe  Heads 
terminating  the  Stalks.  Amaranthoides  Lyehnidis  folio , 

capitulis 
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capitulis  purpureis  minor  ibus.  Houjl.  MJf.  Globe  Amaran¬ 
th  us  with  a  Campion  Leaf,  and  imaller  purple  Heads. 

'  i  o.  Gm  PH  REN  A  pedunculis  oppofitis  bi/idis  tricapitatis 
capitulo  intermedia  fejjili.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  224.  Gomphrsna 
with  bifid  oppoftte  Foot  Stalks,  having  three  Heads ; 
the  Middle  one  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  Amaranthoides 
Scandcns  Lycbnidis  folio,  capitulis  globofis  flavefcentibus. 
Houjl.  MJf.  Climbing  Globe  Arnaranthus  with  a  Campion 
Leaf,  and  yellowifh  Heads  of  Flowers. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India ,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  brought  to  Europe,  and  the  Plants  have 
been  many  Years  cultivated  in  all  the  curious  Gardens ; 
it  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  an  upright 
branching  Stalk  about  2  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  placed  oppoftte.  The  Branches  alio 
come  out  oppoftte,  and  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers, 
which  are  long  and  naked,  with  two  fhort  Leaves, 
clofe  under  each  Plead  ot  Flowers.  The  Heads,  at 
their  firft  Appearance,  are  globular,  but  as  they  in- 
creai'e  in  Size,  become  oval  ;  thefe  are  compofed  of  dry 
fcaly  Leaves  placed  •  Imbricatim  like  the  Scales  of  Fifh; 
under  each  of  thefe  is  fttuated  a  tubulous  Flower,  which 
]uft  peeps  out  of  the  Covering,  but  thefe  are  not  much 
regarded  by  the  Generality  of  People,  for  the  fcaly 
Empalement  which  covers  them  is  fo  beautiful,  and 
theie  if  gathered  before  they  are  too  much  faded,  will 
retain  their  Beauty  feveral  Years.  After  the  Flowers 
are  paft,  the  Germen,  which  is  fttuated  in  the  Bottom 
of  each,  becomes  a  large  oval  Seed,  inclofed  in  a  chaffy 
Covering,  which  ripens  late  in  Autumn,  and  the  Plant 
decays  foon  after. 

There  are  two  Varieties  of  this  Sort,  one  with  fine 
bright  purple,  the  other'  hath  white  or  filvery  Heads, 
and  thefe  never  alter  from  Seeds,  fo  that  they  are 
permanent  Varieties,  though  in  other  Refpedfs  they 
do  not  differ  ;  there  is  alio  one  with  mixed  Colours, 
but  whether  this  arofe  accidentally  from  the  Seeds 
of  either  of  the  former,  I  cannot  determine,  for  this 
Variety  continues  from  Seeds,  and  the  other  two  I  have 
cultivated  more  than  30  Years,  and  never  found  either 
of  them  vary. 

There  arealfo  two  Varieties  of  thefe  which  grow  na¬ 
turally  in  th t  Weji  Indies,  one  with  purple,  and  the  o- 
ther  with  white  Heads,  which  are  much  frnaller  and 
lounder  than  thofe  before-mentioned.  The  Plants  grow 
much  larger,  and  fpread  more  into  Branches,  and  they 
are  later  before  the  flower,  fo  that  in  cold  Seafons  the 
Seeds  rarely  ripen  in  England  ;  thefe  are  called  Batche¬ 
lors  Buttons,  by  the  Inhabitants  of  America,  but  whe¬ 
ther  they  are  fpecifically  different  from  the  others,  I  can¬ 
not  with  Certainty  determine. 

The  2d  Sort  hath  much  ilenderer  Stalks  than  the 
firft,  which  grow  taller,  and  are  irregular.  The  Leaves 
are  frnaller,  but  of  the  fame  Shape.  The,  Flowers 
grow  in  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  which  are 
broken  or  divided  into  3  ©r  4  Parts,  with  Spaces  between 
them.  The  Spikes  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  purple  Co¬ 
lour.  T  he  Seeds  of  this  Sort  were  font  me  by  Dr. 
Hoii/louti  from  Campeachy. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  flender  upright  Stalks,  garnifhed 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  eppefite;  they  are 
hairy,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks  ;  thefe  are  hairy,  and 
terminated  by  fmall  Heads  of  Flowers,  which  fpread 
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open  from  each  other,  fo  that  the  Empalements  appear 
diftindl;  thefe  are  of  a  pale  Straw  Colour,  and  appear 
in  July.  The  Seeds,  fometimes,  will  ripen  in  England, 
but  the  Plants  will  live  2  or  3  Years,  if  preferved  in  a 
Stove. 

The  4th  Sort  hath  creeping  Stalks,  which  put -out 
Roots  at  their  Joints,  as  they  trail  on  the  Ground  ;  theie 
are  garnifhed  with  narrow  flefhy  fucculent  Leaves,  of  a 
lucid  green.  The  Flowers  are  produced  on  Foot  Stal  ks, 
which  grow  at  the  End  and  Side  of  the  Stalks ;  they  are 
collected  in  fmall,  oblong,  filvery  Heads,  which  have 
dry  Empalements  like  the  other  Sorts.  This  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  moil  of  the  Iflands  of  the  WcJ} -Indies. 

The  5th  Sort  hath  a  thick  flefhy  Root,  which  ffrikes 
deep  into  the  Ground,  from  which  arifes  an  inclining 
Stalk,  three  or  four  Feet  high,  which  requires  Support, 
otherwife  it  will  fall  to  the  Ground.  The  Leaves  grow 
by  Pairs,  oppofite,  and  are  oval  Spear-fhaped.  The 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  are  long  and  naked,  and  ter¬ 
minated  by  interrupted  Spikes  of  Flowers,  which  are 
fmall,  quinquefid,  and  of  a  purplifh  Colour ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  fingle  Seeds,  wrapped  up  in  a  Down.  It 
grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  in  New  Spain,  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houjl  oun  lent  the  Seeds. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  St.  Helena,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds  ;  this  hath  an  upright  Stalk, 

2  Feet  high,  which  never  branches  out  into  Stalks,  as 
moil  of  the  other  Sorts,  but  has  fhort  Foot  Stalks 
coming  out  by  Pairs  at  the  Joints  ;  thefe,  and  alio  the 
upright  Stalk,  are  garnilhed  with  Spear-fhaped  fmooth 
Leaves.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  filvery 
Heads  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  ;  thefe  appear  in  July 
and  Augujl ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  7  th  Sort  hath  creeping  Stalks,  which  put  out 
Roots  at  the  Joints  as  they  trail  on  the  Ground  ;  thefe 
are  garnifhed  with  fmall,  Spear-fhaped,  oval  Leaves, 
placed  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  round 
filvery  Heads,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  are  each 
fucceeded  by  a  fingle  oval  Seed,  wrapped  up  in  a  Down. 
It  grows  naturally  in  all  the  IVe/l-Indian  Iflands. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds;  this  Sort  hath  creeping 
Stalks,  which  divide  by  Pairs,  and  are  hairy  ;  thefe  put 
out  Roots  at  their  Joints,  and  (bread  to  a  great  Diftance  ; 
they  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  placed 
oppofite,  and  at  each  Joint  the  Flowers  are  produced 
in  fmall  filvery  Heads,  fitting  dole  to-the  Stalks.  This 
flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  9th  Sort  hath  trailing  Stalks,  which  below  are 
garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  but  at  the  Top 
they  are  round.  The  Stalks  and  Leaves  of  this  are 
hairy.  The  Flowers  terminate  the  Stalks  in  fmall  round 
purple  Heads,  which  are  loofe  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
fingle  Seeds  wrapped  up  in  a  Down. 

The  10th  Sort  hath  climbing  Stalks,  which  rife 
upward  of  20  Feet,  where  they  meet  with  Support; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  like  Campion,  placed 
oppofite.  The  Flowers  are  produced'  on  long  Foot 
Stalks,  which  come  out  oppofite  ;  thefe  .branch  out 
into  frnaller  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  three  Heads 
of  yellow  Flowers,  the  Middle  one  fitting  clofe  to  the 
Stalk. 

The  two  Sorts  with  large  Heads  of  Flowers  which 
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are  firff  mentioned,  one  with  purple,  and  the  other  with 
Silver-coloured,  are  very  ornamental  Plants  in  Gardens, 
and  are  now  very  very  commonly  cultivated  in  Englifj 
Gardens  for  that  Reafon.  In  Portugal ,  and  other  warm 
Countries,  they  are  cultivated  to  adorn  their  Churches 
in  Winter,  for  if  thefe  are  gathered  when  full  grown, 
and  dried  in  the  Shade,  they  will  retain  their  Beauty  a 
long  Time,  efpecially  if  not  expofed  to  the  Air ;  thefe 
Plants  are  annual,  fo  are  only  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  good  hot  Bed  the  Beginning 
of  March  ;  but  if  the  Seeds  are  not  taken  out  of  their 
chaffy  Covering,  it  will  be  proper  to  foak  them  in  Wa¬ 
ter  for  twelve  Hours  before  they  are  fown,  which  will 
greatly -facilitate  their  growing.  When  the  Plants  are 
half  an  Inch  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  a 
irefh  hot  Bed,  at  about  4  Inches  Diftance,  obferving  to 
fhade  them  till  they  have  taken  Root  ;  then  they  fhould 
have  frefh  Air  admitted  to  them  every  Day,  in  Propor¬ 
tion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon  ;  they  will  alfo  re¬ 
quire  to  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water,  In  about 
a  Month’s  Time  the  Plants  will  have  grown  fo  large, 
as  to  nearly  meet,  therefore  they  will  require  more 
Room,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  weak  ;  then  a  frefh 
hot  Bed  fhould  be  prepared,  into  which  there  fhould 
be  a  fufficient  Number  of  Threefarthing  Pots  plunged, 
filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  when  the  Bed  is  in  a 
proper  Temperature  of  Warmth,  the  Plants  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  up  with  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots, 
and  each  planted  into  a  feparate  Pot,  obferving  to  fhade 
them  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  and  afterward 
they  muff,  be  treated  as  other  tender  exoticks.  When 
the  Plants  have  filled  thefe  Pots  with  their  Roots,  they 
fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  their  Roots  on 
the  Outfide  of  the  Ball  of  Earth  muff  be  carefully  pared 
off;  then  they  fhould  be  put  into  Pots  a  Size  larger, 
and  where  there  is  Conveniency  of  a  deep  Frame,  to 
plunge  the  Pots  into  another  gentle  hot  Bed,  it  will 
bring  the  Plants  early  to  flower,  and  caufe  them  to  grow 
much  larger  than  thofe  which  are  placed  abroad.  In 
July  the  Plants  fhould  be  inured  gradually  to  bear  the 
open  Air,  into  which  they  may  be  removed  about  the 
Middle  of  that  Month,  and  intermixed  with  other  an¬ 
nuals  to  adorn  the  Pleafure  Garden,  but  it  will  be 
proper  to  keep  a  Plant  or  two  of  each  Sort  in  Shelter 
for  Seeds,  becaufe  when  the  Autumn  proves  cold  or 
wet,  thofe  Plants  which  are  expofed,  feldom  produce 
good  Seeds. 

The  other  Sorts  are  all  of  them  tender  Plants,  fo  re¬ 
quire  to  be  raifed  on  a  hot  Bed,  and  the  Plants  treated 
as  the  former  Sorts,  and  if  the  trailing  Sorts  are  turned 
out  of  the  Pots  when  their  Roots  have  filled  them, 
and  planted  on  a  hot  Bed,  their  Stalks  will  put  out 
Roots  at  their  Joints,  and  their  branching  Stalks  will 
extend  to  a  confiderable  Diftance  on  every  Side,  and 
they  will  produce  their  Heads  of  Flowers  at  every  Joint, 
but  unlefs  the  Glafies  are  kept  over  them,  and  only  a 
proper  Share  of  Air  admitted  to  them,  they  will  not 
perfect  Seeds  in  England. 

The  perennial  climbing  Sorts  muff  be  removed  into 
the  Bark  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the. back  Side  of  the 
Tan  Bed,  where  they  may  have  Room  to  grow  in - 
Height,  efpecially  the  ioth  Sort,  which  will  rife  to  a 
great  Height  with  proper  Management ;  thefe  Sorts  fel- 
dom  flower  till  the  fecond  Year,  and  the  Plants  will  live. 


3  or  4  Years,  if  preferved  in  a  Stove. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  not  very  -ornamental,  fo  are  feldom 
cultivated  but  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety. 
GOOSEBERRY.  See  GroflTularia. 

GORZ.  See  Ulex. 

•  GOSSYPIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  755.  Xylon.  ’To urn.  Inf. 
R.  H.  ior.  Tab.iy.  Cotton. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  double  Empalemcnt ;  the  outer  is  large , 
of  1  Leaf,  and  cut  half  l¥ay  into  3  Parts  ;  the  inner  is 
Cup-fjaped,  of  1  Leaf  cut  into  5  obtufe  Segments  at  the 
Top ,  which  are  indented.  It  hath  5  plain  Heart -Jhaped 
Petals,  which  join  at  their  Bafe  and  fpread  open.  It  hath 
a  great  Number  of  Stamina,  joined  at  Bottom  in  a  Column , 
but  are  loofe  above ,  and  infer  ted  into  the  Petals  ;  thefe  are 
terminated  by  Kidney-Jhaped  Summits .  It  hath  a  round 
Gerrnen,  fupporting  4  Styles ,  joined  in  the  Column ,  and 
are  the  fame  Length  of  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  4  thick 
Stigmas.  The  Gerrnen  becomes  a  roundifj  Capfule ,  end¬ 
ing  in  a  Point,  having  4  Cells,  filed  with  oval  Seeds , 
wrapped  up  in  Down. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Gossypium  foliis  quinquelobis ,  caule  herbaceo. 
Hort.  Upf.  203.  Cotton  with  Leaves  having  5  Lobes,  and 
an  herbaceous  Stalk.  Goffypiutn.  Camer.  Epit.  203.  Goffy. 
pium.  Camer.  Epit.  203.  The  common  herbaceous  Cotton. 

2.  Gossypium  foliis  trilobis  integerritnis.  Hort.  Upf 
204.  Cotton  with  entire  Leaves  having  3  Lobes,  Gof- 
fypiitm •  frutefcens  annuum ,  folio  trilobo  Barbadenfe.  Pink. 
Aim.  172.  Tab.  188.  Shrubby  annual  Barb adoes  Cotton 
with  Leaves  having  3  Lobes. 

3.  Gossypium  foliis  palmatis ,  l obis  lanceolatis ,  caule 
fruticofo.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  693.  Cotton  with  Hand  lhaped 
Leaves,  having  5  Spear-fhaped  Lobes,  and  a  fhrubby 
Stalk.  Xylon  arbor eum ,  fore  flavo.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H, 

1  or.  Tree  Cotton  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

4.  Gossypium  foliis  trilobis  iff-  quinquelobis  acutis , 
caule  ramofo  hirfuto.  Cotton  with  Leaves  having  3  and  • 
5  Lobes,  ending  in  acute  Points,  and  a  hairy  branching 
Stalk.  Xylon  Americanum  pr&flanlijfimum,  famine  vire- 
fcente.  Lign.  Tourn.  Inf .  R.  H.  101.  Fineff  American 
Cotton  with  a  green  Seed. 

The  iff  Sort  is  the  common  Levant  Cotton,  culti¬ 
vated  in  feveral  Iftands  of  the  Archipelago,  alfo  in  Malta , 
Sicily,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  ;  it  is  fown  in  tilled 
Ground  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  and  is  ripe  in  about 
four  Months  after,  when  it  is  cut  down  in  Harveft  as- 
Corn  is  in  England,  and  is  fown  every  Year,  the  Plants 
always  perifhing  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe;  this  Plant 
grows  about  2  Feet  high,  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk, 
garnifhed  with  fmooth  Leaves  divided  into  5  Lobes.  The 
Stalks  fend  out  a  few  weak  Branches  upward,  garnifhed 
with  Leaves  of  the  fame  Form  but  fmaller.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches; 
thefe  have  2  large  Empalements,  the  outer  is  cut  into  3 
Parts,  the  inner  into  five.  The  Petals  of  the  Flower 
are  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  inclining  to  white  ;  they 
are  fucceeded  by  oval  Capfules,  which  open  in  4  Parts, 
having  4  Cells,  filled  with  Seeds  wrapped  up  in  a  Down, 
which  is  the  Cotton. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Iflands  of  the 
V/ef -Indies  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  fmooth  Stalk,  4 
or  5  Feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  Side  Branches,  gar-. 
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rifhed  with  fmcuvli  Leaves,  divided  into  3  Lobes.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  which 
are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  but  are  larger, 
larger,  and  of  a  deeper  yellow.  The  Pods  are  larger 
and  the  Seeds  black. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  a  perennial  fhrubby  Stalk,  which 
rifes  6  or  8  Feet  high,  and  divides  into  many  Branches  ; 
thefe  are  imooth,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Hand-fhaped 
Leaves,  having  4  or  5  Lobes,  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  thefe  are  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  2  former  Sorts,  and  are  of  a  deep 
yellow  Colour.  The  Pods  of  this  Sort  are  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  former. 

The  4th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Eafl  and  IVeft-Indies , 
from  whence  the  Seeds  have  been  brought  to  Europe ; 
this  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after 
the  Seeds  are  ripe.  It  rifes  to  the  Height  of  3  Feet  or 
more,  and  fends  out  many  lateral  Branches,  which  ex¬ 
tend  to  a  great  Diftance,  where  they  are  allowed  Room 
to  grow  ;  thefe  are  hairy,  and  garnifhed  with  Leaves, 
having. in  fome  3,  and  others  5  acute-pointed  Lobes  ; 
thefe  have  fhort  hairy  Down  on  their  Surface.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Side,  and  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches ;  they  are  large,  of  a  dirty  Sulphur  Co¬ 
lour,  each  Petal  having  a  large  purple  Spot  at  the  Bafe  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Pods,  which  open  into  4 
Cells,  filled  with  oblong  green  Seeds,  wrapped  up  in  a 
foft  Dowrn.  Where  the  Plants  have  Room  to  fpread, 
their  Branches  will  produce  4  or  5  Pods  of  Cotton  upon 
each,  fo  that  from  a  fingle  Plant,  20  or  more  Pods  may 
be  produced,  and  each  of  thefe  as  large  as  middling 
Apples,  fo  there  will  be  a  much  greater  Produce  from 
this  than  from  any  other  Sort,  and  the  Staple  is  much 
finer  ;  therefore  it  is  well  worth  the  Attention  of  the 
Britijlo  Colonies  in  America  to  cultivate  and  improve  this 
Sort,  fince  it  will  fucceed  in  Carolina ,  where  it  has  been 
cultivated  for  fome  Years,  and  might  be  a  Commodity 
worthy  of  Encouragement  by  the  Publick,  could  they 
contrive  a  proper  Gin  to  feparate  the  Cotton  from  the 
Seeds  to  which  this  Sort  adheres  much  clofer  than  any  of 
the  others,  the  Cotton  from  this  Shrub  being  preferable 
to  any  other  yet  known. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  very  tender  Plants,  therefore  will 
not  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England,  but  are  frequently 
fown  in  curious  Gardens  for  Variety;  the  iff  and  4th 
Sorts  will  produce  ripe  Seeds  in  England ,  if  the  Seeds 
are  fown  early  in  the  Spring,  on  a  good  hot  Bed  ;  and 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  planted  each  into  feparate 
Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark  to 
bring  them  forward,  and  when  they  are  grown  too  tall 
to  remain  under  the  Frames,  removed  into  the  Tan  Bed 
fn  the  Stove,  and  fluffed  into  larger  Pots,  when  their 
Roots  have  filled  the  other;  with  this  Management  I 
have  had  their  Flowers  appear  in  July,  and  toward  the 
End  of  September  the  Seeds  have  been  perfectly  ripe, 
and  tlve  Pods  as  large  as  thofe  produced  in  the  Eajl  and 
IVeJl- Indies  ;  but  if  the  Plants  are  not  brought  forward 
early  in  the  Spring,  it  will  be  late  in  the  Summer  before 
the  Flowers  will  appear,  and  there  will  be  no  Hopes  of 
the  Pods  coming  to  Perfection. 

The  Shrub  Cotton  will  rife  from  the  Seeds  very  ea- 
fily,  if  they  are  fown  upon  a  good  hot  Bed ;  and  when 
they  are  fown  early  in  the  Spring,  and  brought  forward 
as  dire&ed  for  the  former  Sorts,  the  Plants  will  grow  to 
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be  5  or 6  Feet  high  the  fame  Summer;  but  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  preferve  the  Plants  through  the  Winter,  unlefs 
they  are  hardened  gradually  in  Auguft  during  the  Con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  warm  Weather ;  for  when  they  are 
forced  on  at  that  Time,  they  will  be  fo  tender,  as  to 
render  them  incapable  of  refilling  the  lead:  Injury. 
The  Plants  of  this  Sort  mud:  be  placed  in  the  Bark 
Stove  in  Autumn,  and  kept  in  the  firft  Oafs  of  Heat, 
otherwife  they  will  not  live  through  the.  Winter  in 
England. 

GRAFTING  is  the  taking  a  Shoot  from  one  Tree, 
and  inferting  it  into  another,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that 
both  may  unite  clofely,  and  become  one  Tree  ;  this  is 
called  by  the  ancient  Writers  in  Hulhandry  and  Garden¬ 
ing,  Incifion,  to  didinguidi  it  from  Inoculating,  or  Bud¬ 
ding,  which  they  call  inferere  Oculos. 

The  Ufe  of  Grafting  is  to  propagate  any  curious  Sorts 
of  Fruits,  fo  as  to  be  certain  of  the  Kinds,  which  can¬ 
not  be  done  by  any  other  Method  ;  for  as  all  the  good 
Fruits  have  been  accidentally  obtained  from  Seeds, 
fo  the  Seeds  of  thefe,  when  fown,  will  many  of  them 
degenerate,  and  produce  fuch  Fruit  as  are  not  worth 
cultivating;  but  when  Shoots  are  taken  from  fuch  Trees 
as  produce  good  Fruit,  thefe  will  never  alter  from  their 
Kind,  whatever  be  the  Stock,  or  Tree,  on  which  they 
are  grafted  ;  for  though  the  Grafts  receive  their  Nou- 
rifhment  from  the  Stocks,  yet  they  are  never  altered  by 
them,  but  continue  to  produce  the  fame  Kind  of  Fruit 
as  the  Tree  from  which  they  were  taken  ;  the  only  Al¬ 
teration  is,  that  when  the  Stocks  on  which  they  are 
grafted  do  not  grow  fo  faff,  and  afford  a  fufficient  Sup¬ 
ply  of  Nourifhment  to  the  Grafts,  they  will  not  make 
near  fo  great  Progrefs  as  they  otherwife  would  do,  nor 
will  the  Fruit  they  produce  be  fo  fair,  and  fometimes 
not  fo  well  flavoured. 

Thefe  Shoots  are  termed  Cions ,  or  Graff's ;  in  the 
Choice  of  thefe  the  following  Diredf  ions  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  obferved.  iff.  That  they  are  Shoots  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Year,  for  when  they  are  older,  they  never  fuc¬ 
ceed  well.  2dly,  Always  to  take  them  from  healthy 
fruitful  Trees,  for  if  the  Trees  are  fickly  from  whence 
they  are  taken,  the  Grafts  very  often  partake  fo  much 
of  the  Diftemper,  as  rarely  to  get  the  better  of  it,  at 
leaft  for  fome  Years ;  and  when  they  are  taken  from 
young  luxuriant  Trees,  whofe  VeiTels  are  generally 
large,  they  will  continue  to  produce  luxuriant  Shoots, 
and  are  feldom  fo  fruitful  as  thofe  taken  from  fruitful 
Trees,  whofe  Shoots  are  more  compact,  and  the  Joints 
clofer  together,  at  leaft  it  wall  be  a  great  Number 
of  Years  before  thefe  luxuriant  Grafts  begin  to  pro¬ 
duce  Fruit,  if  they  are  managed  with  the  greateft  Skill. 
3dly,  You  fhould  prefer  thofe  Grafts  taken  from  the  la¬ 
teral,  or  horizontal  Branches,  to  thofe  from  the  ftrong 
perpendicular  Shoots,  for  the  Reafons  before  given, 

Thefe  Grafts,  or  Cions,  fhould  be  cut  off  from  the 
Trees  before  their  Buds  begin  to  fwell,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  three  Weeks  or  a  Month  before  the  Seafon  for 
grafting,  therefore,  when  they  are  cutoff,  they  fhould 
be  laid  in  the  Ground  with  the  Cut  downwards,  burying 
them  half  their  Length,  and  covering  their  Tops  Avith 
dry  Litter,  to  prevent  their  drying  ;  if  a  fmall  joint  of 
the  former  Year’s  Wood  is  cut  off  with  the  Cion,  it 
will  preferve  it  the  better,  and  when  they  are  grafted, 
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this  may  be  cut  off;  for  at  the  fame  Time  the  C-ions 
muft  be  cut  to  a  proper  Length,  before  they  are  inferted 
into  the  Stocks,  but,  till  then,  the  Shoots  fhould  remain 
their  full  Length,  as  they  were  taken  from  the  Tree, 
which  will  preferve  them  better  from  fhrinking;  if 
thefe  Cions  are  to  be  carried  to  a  confiderable  Diftance, 
it  will  be  proper  to  put  their  cut  Ends  into  a  Lump 
of  Clay,  and  to  wrap  them  up  in  Mofs,  which  will 
preferve  them  frefh  for  a  Month,  or  longer  ;  but  thefe 
lhculd  be  cut  off  earlier  from  the  Trees,  than  thole 
which  are  to  be  grafted  near  the  Place  where  the  Trees 
are  growing. 

Having  given  Directions  for  the  Cions  and  Grafts, 
we  next  come  to  that  of  the  Stock,  which  is  a  Term 
applied  to  the  Trees  intended  for  grafting;  thefe  are  ei¬ 
ther  fuch  old  Trees  as  are  already  growing  in  the  Places 
where  they  are  to  remain,  whole  Fruit  is  intended  to 
be  changed,  or  young  Trees  which  have  been  railed  in  a 
Nurfery  for  a  Supply  to  the  Garden  ;  in  the  former 
Cafe  there  is  no  other  Choice,  but  that  of  the  Branches, 
which  ffiould  be  fuch  as  are  young,  healthy,  well  fi- 
tuated,  and  have  a  fmooth  Bark;  if  thefe  Trees  are 
growing  againft  Walls,  or  Efpaliers,  it  will  be  proper 
to  graft  6,  8,  or  io  Branches,  according  to  the  Size  of 
the  Trees,  by  which  Method  they  will  be  much  fooner 
furnifhed  with  Branches  again,  than  when  a  lefs  Number 
of  Cions  are  put  in  ;  but  in  Standard  Trees,  4,  or  at 
mod  6  Cions  will  be  fufficient. 

In  the  Choice  of  young  Stocks  for  grafting,  you  fhould 
always  prefer  fuch  as  have  been  railed  from  the  Seed, 
and  that  have  been  once  or  twice  tranfplanted.  Next  to 
thefe,  are  thofe  Stocks  which  have  been  raifed  from 
Cuttings,  or  Layers,  but  thole  which  are  Suckers  from 
Roots  of  other  Trees,  fhould  always  be  rejected,  for 
thefe  are  never  fo  well  rooted  as  the  others,  and  con- 
ffantly  put  out  a  great  Number  of  Suckers  from  their 
Roots,  whereby  the  Borders  and  Walks  of  the  Garden 
will  be  always  peftered  with  them  during  the  Summer 
Seafon,  which  is  not  only  unfightly,  but  they  alfo  take 
off"  Part  of  the  Nourifhment  from  the  Trees. 

If  thefe  Stocks  have  been  allowed  a  proper  Diftance 
in  the  Nurfery  where  they  have  grown,  the  Wood  will 
he  better  ripened,  and  more  compact  than  thofe  which 
have  grown  clofe,  and  have  been  thereby  drawn  up  to  a 
greater  Height  ;  the  Wood  of  thefe  will  be  foft,  and 
their  "Veffels  large,  fo  that  the  Cions  grafted  into  them 
will  fhoot  very  ftronsr,  but  they  will  be  lefs  difpofed  to 
produce  Fruit  than  the  other,  and  when  Trees  acquire 
an  ill  Habit  at  firff,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  reclaim 
them  afterward. 

Having  directed  the  Choice  of  Cions  and  Stocks,  we 
come  next  to  the  Operation,  in  order  to  which  you 
muff  be  provided  with  the  following  Tools. 

1.  A  neat  fmall  Hand  Saw  to  cut  off  the  Heads  of 
large  Stocks. 

•  2.  A  good  ffrong  Knife  with  a  thick  Back,  to  make 
Clefts  in  the  Stocks. 

3.  A  fharp  Penknife  to  cut  the  Grafts. 

4.  A  grafting  Chiffel  and  a  fmall  Mallet. 

5.  Baf's  Strings,  or  woollen  Yarn,  to  tie  the  Grafts 
with,  and  fuch  other  Inftruments  and  Materials  as  you 
fhall  find  neceflary,  according  to  the  Manner  of  grafting 
you  are  to  perform. 

6.  A  Quantity  of  Clay,  which  fhould  be  prepared  a 


Month  before  it  is  ufed,  and  kept  turned  and  mixed,  like 
Mortar  every  other  Day,  which  is  to  be  made  alter  the 
following  Manner  : 

Get  a  Quantity  of  ffrong  fat  Loam  (in  Proportion 
to  the  Quantity  of  Trees  intended  to  be  grafted,)  then 
take  fome  new  Stonehorfe  Dung,  and  break  it  in  a- 
mengft  the  Loam,  and  if  you  cut  a  little  Straw,  or 
Hay,  very  fmall,  and  mix  among  it,  the  Loam  will 
hold  together  the  better  ;  and  if  there  be  a  Quantity  of 
Salt  added,  it  will  prevent  the  Clay  from  dividing  in  dry- 
Weather;  thefe  mull:  be  well  ftirred  together,  putting 
Water  to  them  after  the  Manner  of  making  Mortar  ; 
it  ffiould  be  hollowed  like  a  Dilh,  and  filled  with  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  kept  every  other  Day  ftirred ;  but  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that  it  ffiould  not  be  expofed  to  the  Froft, 
or  drying  Winds,  and  that  the  oftener  it  is  ftirred  and 
wrought  the  better. 

Of  late  Years  fome  Perfons  have  made  ufe  of  another 
Compofition  for  grafting,  which  they  have  found  to  an- 
fwer  the  Intention  of  keeping  out  the  Air,  better  than 
the  Clay  before  preferibed.  This  is  is  compofed  of  Tur¬ 
pentine,  Bees  Wax,  and  Rofin,  melted  together,  which, 
when  of  a  proper  Confiftence,  may  be  put  on  the  Stock 
round  the  Graft,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Clay  is 
ufually  applied,  and  though  it  be  not  above  a  Quarter 
of  an  Inch  thick,  yet  will  keep  out  the  Air  more  effec¬ 
tually  than  the  Clay,  and  as  Cold  will  harden  this,  there 
is  no  Danger  of  its  being  hurt  by  Froft,  which  is  very 
apt  to  caufe  the  Clay  to  cleave,  and  fometimes  fall  off ; 
and  when  the  Heat  of  Summer  comes  on,  this  Mixture 
will  melt,  and  fall  oft'  without  any  Trouble.  In  ufing 
this,  there  fhould  be  a-Tin,  or  Copper  Pot,  with  Con- 
veniency  under  it  to  keep  a  very  gentle  Fire  with  Small 
Coal,  otherwife  the  Cold  will  foon  condenfe  the  Mix¬ 
ture,  but  you  muff  be  careful  not  to  apply  it  too  hot, 
left  you  injure  the  Graft.  A  Perfon  who  is  a  little  ac- 
cuftomed  to  this  Compofition,  will  apply  it  very  faff, 
and  it  is  much  eafier  for  him  than  Clay,  especially  if  the 
Seafon  ffiould  prove  cold. 

There  are  feveral  Ways  of  Grafting,  the  principal  of 
which  are  four  : 

1.  Grafting  in  the  Rind,  called  alfo  Shoulder-graft¬ 
ing,  which  is  only  proper  for  large  Trees;  this  is  cal¬ 
led  C  ro  wn  -  grafting,  becaufe  the  Grafts  are  fet  in  Form 
of  a  Circle,  or  Crown,  and  is  generally  performed  about 
the  latter  End  of  March ,  or  the  Beginning  of  Abril . 

2.  Cleft-grafting,  which  is  alfo  called  Stock,  or  Slit¬ 
grafting;  this  is  proper  for  Trees  or  Stocks  of  a  leffer 
Size,  from  an  Inch  to  two  Inches  or  more  Diameter ; 
this  Grafting  is  to  be  performed  in  the  Months  of 
February  and  March,  and  fupplies  the  Failure  of  the 
Efcutclieon  Way,  which  is  prafitifed  in  June,  July ,  and 
Augujl. 

3.  Whip-grafting,  which  is  alfo  called  Tongue-graft¬ 
ing  ;  this  is  proper  for  fmall  Stocks  of  an  Inch,  half  an 
Inch,  or  lefs.  Diameter;  this  is  the  moff  effe&ual  Way 
of  any,  and  that  which  is  moff  in  Ufe. 

4.  Grafting  by  Approach,  or  Abla&ation  ;  this  is 

to  be  performed  when  the  Stock  you  would  graft  on, 
and  the  Tree  from  which  you  take  your  Graft,  ftand  fo 
near  together,  that  they  may  be  joined ;  this  is  to  be 
performed  in  the  Month  of  April,  and  is  alfo  called  In¬ 
arching,  and  is  chiefly  ufed  for  Jafmines,  Oranges,  and 
other  tender  exotick- Trees.  We 
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We  next  come  to  the  Manner  of  performing  the  fe- 
veral  Ways  of  grafting. 

The  ift  Method  which  is  termed  Rind,  or  Shoulder¬ 
grafting,  is  feldom  practifed,  but  on  large  Trees,  where 
either  the  Head,  or  the  large  Branches,  are  cut  off'  hori¬ 
zontally,  and  2  or  4  Cions  put  in,  according  to  the  Size 
of  the  Branch,  or  Stem ;  in  doing  this,  the  Cions  are 
cut  flat  on  one  Side,  with  a  Shoulder  to  reft.,  upon  the 
Crown  or  the  Stock  ;  then  the  Rind  of  the  Stock  muft 
be  raifed  up  to  admit  the  Cion  between  the  Wood  and 
the  Bark  of  the  Stock,  which  muft  be  inferted  about  2 
Indies,  fo  as  the  Shoulder  of  the  Cion  may  meet,  and 
clofely  join  the  Crown  of  the  Stock ;  and  after  the  Num¬ 
ber  ot  Cions  are  inferted,  the  whole  Crown  of  the  Stock 
fhould  be  well  clayed  over,  leaving  two  Eyes  of  the 
Cions  uncovered  therewith  ;  which  will  be  fufficient  for 
fhooting  ;  this  Method  of  grafting  was  much  more 
in  Practice  formerly  than  at  prefent ;  the  Difcon- 
tinuance  of  it  was  cccaftoned  by  the  ill  Succefs  it 
was  attended  with,  for  as  thefe  Cions  were  placed 
between  the  Rind  of  the  Stock  and  the  Wood,  fo 
they  were  frequently  blown  out  by  llrong  Winds, 
alter  they  had  made  large  Shoots,  which  has  fome- 
times  happened  after  5  or  6  Years  Growth,  fo  that 
whenever  this  Method  is  practifed,  there  fhould  be  fome 
Stakes  fattened  to  fupport  the  Cions,  until  they  have  al- 
moft  covered  the  Stock. 

The  next  Method  is  termed  Cleft,  or  Stock-grafting; 
this  is  praCtifed  upon  Stocks,  or  Trees,  of  a  fmallcr 
Size,  and  may  be  ufed  with  Succefs,  where  the  Rind  of 
the  Stock  is  not  too  thick,  whereby  the  inner  Bark  of 
the  Cion  will  be  prevented  joining  to  that  of  the  Stock; 
this  may  be  performed  on  Stocks,  or  Branches,  which 
are  more  than  one  Inch  Diameter  ;  in  doing  of  this, 
the  Head  of  the  Stock,  or  Branch,  muft;  be  cut  off 
with  a. Slope,  and  a  Slit  made  the  contrary  Way,  in  the 
Top  of  the  Slope,  deep  enough  to  receive  the  Cion, 
which  fhould  be  cut  Hoping  like  a  Wedge,  fo  as  to  fit 
the  Slit  made  in  the  Stock,  being  careful  to  leave  that 
Side  of  the  Wedge,  which  is  to  be  placed  outward, 
much  thicker  than  the  other,  and  in  putting  the  Cion 
into  the  Slit  of  the  Stock,  there  muft  be.  great  Care 
taken  to  join  the  Rind  of  the  Cion  to  that  of  the  Stock, 
for  if  thefe  do  not  unite,  the  Grafts  will  not  fuccecd  ; 
when  this  Method  of  Grafting  is  ufed  to  Stocks  which 
are  not  ftrong,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  Ligature  of 
Bafs,  to  prevent  the  Slit  of  the  Stock  from  opening ; 
then  the  Whole  fhould  be  clayed  over,  to  prevent  the 
Air  from  penetrating  the  Slit,  fo  as  todeftroy  the  Grafts, 
only  leaving  two  Eyes  of  the  Cions  above  the  Clay  for 
fhooting. 

The  3d  Method  is  termed  Whip,  or  Tongue-grafting, 
which  is  the  moft:  commonly  praCifed  of  any  by  the 
Nurfery  Men  near  London ,  efpecially  for  fmall  Stocks, 
becaufe  the  Cions  much  fooner  cover  the  Stocks  in  this 
Method,  than  in  any  other. 

This  is  performed  by  cutting  off  the  Head  of  the 
Stocks  Hoping ;  then  there  muft;  be  a  Notch,  made  in 
the  Slope  toward  the  upper  Part  downward,  a  little 
more  than  half  an  Inch  deep,  to  receive  the  Cion, 
which  muft:  be  cut  with  a  Slope  upward,  and  a  Siit  made 
in  this  Slope  like  a  Tongue,  which  Tongue  muft;  be 
inferted  into  the  Slit  made  in  the  Slope  of  the  ,$tock, 


and  the  Cion  muft:  be  placed  on  one  Side  of  the  Stock, 
fo  as  that  the  two  Rinds  of  both  Cion  and  Stock,  may 
be  equal,  and  join  together  exaCtly  ;  then  there  fhould 
be  a  Ligature  of  Bafs  to  faften  the  Cion,  fo  as  that  it 
may  not  be  eafily  difplaced,  and  afterward  clay  it  over, 
as  in  the  former  Methods. 

The  4th  Sort  of  Grafting  is  termed  Inarching-graft¬ 
ing,  by  Approach,  or  Ablactation.  This  is  only  to  be 
performed  when  the  Stocks,  defigned  to  be  grafted,  and 
the  Tree  from  which  the  Graft  is  to  be  taken.  Hand  fo 
near  together,  or  may  be  brought  fo  near  together,  as 
that  their  Branches  may  be  united  together  ;  this  Me¬ 
thod  of  Grafting  is  commonly  praCtifed  on  tender  exo¬ 
tick  Plants,  and  fome  other  Sorts  which  do  not  fucceed 
in  any  of  the  other  Methods. 

In  performing  this  Operation,  a  Part  of  the  Stock,  or 
Branch,  muft;  be  cut  off"  about  two  Inches  in  Length, 
obferving  always  to  make  Choice  of  a  ftnooth  Part  of 
the  Stock  ;  then  a  fmall  Notch  fhould  be  made  in  the 
Stock  downward,  as  hath  been  directed  for  Whip¬ 
grafting;  then  the  Branch  of  the  Tree  defigned  to  be 
inarched,  fhould  have  a  Part  cut  off  in  the  like  Manner 
as  the  Stock,  and  a  Slit  made  upward  in  this,  fo  as  to 
leave  a  Tongue,  which  Tongue  fhould  be  inferted  in¬ 
to  the  Slit  of  the  Stock,  obferving  to  join  their  Rinds 
equally,  that  they  may  unite  well  together  ;  then  make 
a  Ligature  of  Bafs,  to  keep  them  exactly  in  their  Situa¬ 
tion,  and  afterwards  clay  this  Part  of  the  Stock  over 
well,  to  keep  out  the  Air ;  in  this  Method  of  Graft¬ 
ing,  the  Cion  is  not  feparated  from  the  Tree,  until  it 
is  firmly  united  with  the  Stock,  nor  is  the  Plead  of 
the  Stock,  or  Branch,  which  is  grafted,  cut  off,  till  this 
Time,  and  only  Half  the  Wood  pared  off  with  a  Slope, 
about  three  Inches  in  Length,  and  the  fame  of  the  Cion, 
or  Graft. 

This  Method  of  Grafting  is  not  performed  fo  early  in 
the  Seafon,  as  the  other,  it  being  done  in  the  Month  of 
■April,  when  the  Sap  is  flowing,  at  which  Time  the  Cion 
and  Stock  will  join  together,  and  unite  much  fooner  than 
at  any  other  Seafon. 

The  Walnut,  Fig,  and  Mulberry,  will  take  by  this 
Method  of  Grafting,  but  none  of  them  will  fucceed 
in  any  of  the  other  Methods  ;  there  are  alfo  feveral 
Sorts  of  Evergreens,  which  may  be  propagated  by  this 
Method  ;  but  all  the  Trees  which  are  grafted  in  this 
Wray  are  weaker,  and  never  grow  to  the  Size  of  thofe 
grafted  in  the  other  Methods,  therefore  this  is  rarely 
practifed,  but  on  fuch  Sorts  of  Trees  as  will  not  take  by 
the  other  Methods. 

The  next  Thing  neceffary  to  be  known  by  thofe  who 
would  practife  this  Art,  is,  what  Trees  will  take  and 
thrive  by  being  grafted  upon  each  other  ;  and  here  there 
have  been  no  litre  Directions  given  by  any  of  the  Wri¬ 
ters  on  this  Subject,  for  there  will  be  found  great 
Miftakes  in  all  their  Books,  in  relation  to  this  Mat¬ 
ter  ;  but  as  it  would  fwell  this  Article  too  much, 
if  all  the  Sorts  of  Trees  were  to  be  here  enumerated, 
which  will  take  upon  each  other  by  Grafting,  I  fhall 
only  mention  fuch  general  Directions,  as,  if  attended 
to,  will  be  fufficient  to  inftruct  Pei  Tons,  fo  as  they  may 
fucceed.  * 

Ali  fuch  Trees  as  are  of  the  fame  Genus,  /.  e.  which 
agree  in  their  Flower  and  Fruit,  will  take  upon  each 
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other  :  For  Indance,  all  the  Nut-bearing  Trees  may  be 
fafely  grafted  on  each  other,  as  may  all  the  Plum-bearing 
Trees,  under  which  Head  I  reckon  not  only  the  feveral 
Sorts  of  Plums,  but  alfo  the  Almond,  Peach,  Nedtarine, 
Apricock,  x$c.  which  agree  exadlly  in  their  general  Cha¬ 
racters,  by  which  they  are  didinguifhed  from  all  other 
Trees ;  but  as  many  of  thefe  are  very  fubject  to  emit 
large  Quantities  of  Gum  from  the  Parts  of  the  Trees 
that  are  deeply  cut  and  wounded,  fo  the  tender  'Frees  of 
this  Kind,  mod:  fubjeCt  to  this,  viz.  Peaches  and  Necta¬ 
rines,  are  found  to  fucceed  beft  by  Budding  or  Inocula¬ 
tion. 

All  Trees  that  bear  Cones  will  do  well  upon  each 
other,  though  they  may  dither  in  one  being  ever-green, 
and  the  other  fhedding  its  Leaves  in  Winter,  as  is  ob- 
•fervable  m  the  Cedar  of  Lebanus,  and  the  Larch  Tree, 
which  are  found  to  fucceed  upon  each  other  very  well ; 
but  thefe  mutl  be  grafted  by  Approach,  for  they  abound 
with  a  great  Quantity  of  Refin,  which  is  apt  to  evaporate 
from  the  Graft,  if  feparated  from  the  Tree  before  it  is 
joined  with  the  Stock,  whereby  they  are  often  dedroyed, 
as  alfo  the  Laurel  on  the  Cherry,  or  the  Cherry  on  the 
Laurel.  All  the  Mad-bearing  Trees  will  take  upon 
each  other,  and  thofe  which  have  a  tender  foft  Wood 
-will  do  well  if  grafted  in  the  common  Way,  but  thofe 
of  a  firmer  Contexture,  and  flow  Growth,  fhould  be 
grafted  by  Approach. 

By  dridlly  obferving  this  Rule,  we  fhall  feldom  mif- 
carry,  provided  the  Operation  be  rightly  performed,  and 
■at  a  proper  Seafon,  unlefs  the  Weather  fhould  prove 
very  bad,  as  it  fometimes  happens,  whereby  whole 
Quarters  of  Fruit  'Frees  mifearry  ;  and  it  is  by  this  Me¬ 
thod  that  many  Kinds  of  exotick  Trees  are  not  only  pro¬ 
pagated,  but  rendered  hardy  enough  to  endure  the  Cold 
of  our  Climate  in  the  open  Air;  for,  being  grafted  on 
Stocks  of  the  fame  Sort  which  are  hardy,  the  Grafts  are 
rendered  more  capable  to  endure  the  Cold  ;  as  hath  been 
/experienced  in  mod;  of  our  valuable  Fruits  now  in  En¬ 
gland ,  which  were  formerly  tranfplanted  hither  from 
more  foutherly  Climates,  and  were  at  fird  too  impa¬ 
tient  of  our  Cold  to  fucceed  well  abroad,  but  have  been, 
by  Budding  or  Grafting  upon  more  hardy  Trees,  ren¬ 
dered  capable  of  refilling  our  fevered  Cold. 

And  thefe  different  Graftings  feem  to  have  been  great¬ 
ly  in  Ufe  among  the  Ancients,  though  they  were  cer¬ 
tainly  midaken  in  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Fruits,  which 
they  mention  to  have  fucceeded  upon  each  other,  as  the 
Fig  upon  the  Mulberry,  the  Plum  upon  the  Chednut, 
with  many  others  of  the  like  Kind ;  mod  of  which  I 
have  already  tried,  and  find  they  will  not  fucceed,  there¬ 
fore  what  has  been  advanced  on  this  Head  is  not  founded 
on  Experience,  or  at  leall  they  did  not  mean  the  lame 
Plants  which  at  prefent  are  called  by  thofe  Names; 
though  I  cannot  help  thinking  we  are  apt  to  pay  too 
much  Deference  to  the  Writings  of  the  Ancients,  in  fup- 
pofing  them  feldom  to  be  midaken,  or  to  affert  a 
Falfhood  ;  whereas,  if  their  Works  are  carefully  exa¬ 
mined,  it  will  be  found,  that  they  often  copied  from 
each  others  Writings,  without  making  Experiments  to 
prove  the  Truth  of  their  Affertions:  And  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  ranging  of  Plants  before  CaJalpinuEs 
Time  (which  is  but  about  150  Years  fince)  was,  by  their 


outward  Appearance,  or  from  the  fuppofed  Virtues  of 
them  ;  which  Method  is  now  judly  exploded,  and  it 
hath  been  obferved,  from  many  repeated  Trials,  that 
however  Plants  may  relemble  each  other  in  the  Shape 
and  Make  of  their  Leaves,  Manner  of  Shooting,  (s’c 
unlefs  they  agree  in  their  Fruit,  and  their  other  dillinc- 
tive  Charadlerj,  they  will  not  grow  upon  each  other, 
though  performed  with  ever  fo  much  Art. 

GRAMEN.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  516.  Tab.  297.  Rail 
Meth.  Plant.  17 1.  Grafs;  in  French,  Chien-dent. 

To  enumerate  all  the  Species  of  Grafs  found  growing 
naturally  in  England ,  would  fwell  this  Article  greatly  be¬ 
yond  the  Defign  of  the  Work;  therefore  I  fhall  only 
take  Notice  of  a  few  Species,  which  are  either  ufed  in 
Medicine,  or  cultivated  for  Ufe;  for  there  is  fcarce  a 
Padure  in  this  Country,  where  at  lead  twenty  different 
Species  are  not  to  be  found  intermixed,  and  in  mod  of 
them  more  than  twice  that  Number.  Thefe  were,  by 
the  former  Writers  on  Botany,  all  included  under  the 
common  Denomination  of  Gramen ,  but  were  divided 
into  different  Sections.  Mr.  Ray  has  ranged  them  in  the 
following  Order,  Gramen  triticum ,  i.  e.  Wheat  Grafs. 
Gramen  Secalinum ,  /.  e.  Rye  Grafs.  Gramen  Loliaceum , 
i.e.  Darnel  Grals.  Gramen  Paniceum,  i.  e.  Panick  Grafs. 
Gramen  Phalaroides ,  i.  e.  Canary  Grafs.  Gramen  Alope- 
curoides,  i.  e.  Foxtail  Grals.  Gramen  Typhinum ,  1.  e. 
Cat’s-lail  Grafs.  Gramen  Echinatum ,  i.  e.  Hedgehog 
Grafs.  Gramen  Criflatum,  i.  e.  Creded  Grafs.  Gramen 
Avenacium ,  i.  e.  Oat  Grafs.  Gramen  Daflylon ,  i.  e. 
Cocksfoot  Grafs.  Gramen  Arundinaceum ,  i.  e.  Reed 
Grafs.  Gramen  Miliaceum ,  i.  e.  Millet  Grafs.  And 
under  each  of  thefe  Sedtions,  there  are  many  Species. 
And  there  are  many  others,  which,  by  older  Writers, 
were  included  under  this  general  T  itle,  fome  of  which 
have  no  Relation  to  this  Oafs ;  but  there  are  others 
which  are  nearly  allied  to  it,  as  the  Cyperus ,  and  Cyprefs 
Grades,  Lfc.  T  hefe  Dr.  Linneeus  has  divided  into  Gene¬ 
ra,  but  by  his  Method  of  claffing  them,  he  has  fepa¬ 
rated  them  to  a  great  Didance  from  each  other  ;  for  all 
thofe  whofe  Flowers  have  three  Stamina,  are  ranged  in 
his  third  Clafs ;  and  others  which  have  male  and  female 
Flowers,  are  removed  to  his  twenty-fird  Clafs.  How¬ 
ever,  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  have  kept  them 
together,  as  Dr.  Van  Royen  has  done  in  the  Prodromus 
of  the  Leyden  Garden,  under  one  general  Title  to  the 
Clafs  of  Graminea. 

As  the  feveral  Genera  under  which  the  different  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Grafs  are  ranged,  have  different  Charadters  by 
which  they  are  diffinguiihed,  fo  it  would  be  to  little  Pur- 
pofe  to  give  them  all  in  this  Work  ;  and  as  there  are  no 
general  Charadteridicks  by  which  the  whole  Clafs  can 
be  known,  fo  I  fhall  not  trouble  the  Reader  with  any  of 
them  here,  but  proceed  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  Spe¬ 
cies.  >- 

1.  Gramen  J pica  tr  it  iced  repens  vulgar  e,  caninum 
didlum.  Raii  Syn.  2.  p.  247.  Common  creeping  Grafs 
with  a  Spike  like  Wheat,  called  Dog  Grafs.  Triticum 
calycibus  fubulatis  trifloris  acuminatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
Wheat  with  an  Awl-fhaped  pointed  Empalement  inclu¬ 
ding  3  Flowers,  commonly  called  Couch,  Couch  Grafs, 
or  Quick  Grafs. 

2.  Gramen  loliaceum,  angujliore  folia  &  /pica.  C.B.P. 

Darntl 
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Darnel  Grafs,  with  a  narrower  Leaf  and  Spike. 
Lolium  [pica  mutica.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  83.  Darnel  with  a 
chaffy  Spike,  commonly  called  Ray,  or  Rye  Grafs. 

3.  Gramen  pratenfe ,  paniculatum  majus,  angujiiore 
folio.  C.  B.  P.  2.  Meadow  Grafs,  with  larger  Panicles 
and  a  narrower  Leaf.  Poa  panicula  diffusa,  fpiculis 
quadrifloris  pubefeentibus,  culrno  ere  Flo  tereti.  Flor.  Suec. 
77.  Poa  with  a  diffufed  Panicle,  the  fmaller  Spikes 
having  4  hairy  Flowers,  and  a  taper  erett  Straw. 

4.  Gramen  pratenfe ,  paniculatum  majus ,  latiore fo¬ 
lio.  C.  B.  P.  2.  Meadow  Grafs,  with  a  larger  Panicle 
and  broader  Leaf.  Poa  panicula  diffufa  fpiculis  triforis 
glabris ,  culmo  ereclo  tereti.  Flor.  Suec.  76.  Poa  with  a 
diffufed  Panicle,  fmall  Spikes  with  3  Flowers,  and  an 
upright  Straw. 

5.  Gramen  avenacium pratenfe  elatius, panicula  flavef- 
cente,  locuflis  parvis.  Raii  Syn.  407.  Taller  Meadow  ' 
Oat  Grafs,  with  a  yellowifti  Panicle  and  fmall  Plufks. 
Avena  panicula  laxd ,  calycibus  trifloris  brevibus,  flofculis 
omnibus  ariflatis  Prod.  Leyd.  66.  Oat  Grafs  with  a 
loofe  Panicle,  three  Flowers  in  each  Empalement, 
which  is  fhort,  and  all  the  Flowers  having  Awns. 

6.  Gramen fecalinum.  Ger.  Emac.  Lib.  r.  Cap.  22. 
n.  4.  'Fall  Meadow  Rye  Grafs. 

7.  Gramen  tremulum  maximum.  C.  B.  P.  2.  Greateft 
quaking  Grafs,  or  Cowquakes.  Briza  fpiculis  cordatis , 
flofculis feptendecim.  Hort.  Cliff.  23.  Briza  with  Heart- 

fhaped  little  Spikes,  arid  17  Flowers  in  each. 

The  1  ft  Sort  of  Grafs  is  that  directed  to  be  ufed  in 
Medicine  ;  the  Roots  of  this  are  chiefly  ufed,  and  are 
accounted  aperitive  and  diuretick,  opening  Obftru&ions 
of  the  Reins  and  Bladder,  provoking  Urine,  and  are  of 
Service  againft  the  Gravel  and  Stone.  The  Juice  of  the 
Leaves  and  Stalks  was  greatly  efteemed  by  Dr.  Boer- 
haave,  who  generally  preferibed  this  in  all  Cafes  where 
he  fuppofed  there  were  any  Obftrudtions  in  the  Bile 
Conduit. 

This  hath  a  creeping  Root,  which  fpreads  far  in  the 
Ground,  and  is  a  very  troubleforne  Weed  in  Gardens 
and  arable  Land;  for  every  fmall  Piece  of  the  Root  will 
grow  and  multiply  exceedingly,  fo  it  is  very  difficult  to 
extirpate  where  it  once  gets  poffeifion  :  In  Gardens,  the 
common  Method  of  deftroying  it  is,  to  fork  out  the 
Roots  as  often  as  the  Blades  appear  above  Ground  ; 
where  this  is  two  or  three  Times  carefully  repeated,  "it 
may  be  totally  rooted  oat ;  but  when  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  is  very  full  of  the  Roots,  the  fhorteft  Way  of 
deftroying  it,  is  to  trench  the  Ground  two  Spits  and  a 
Shoveling  deep,  turning  all  the  Couch  into  the  Bottom, 
where  it  will  rot,  and  never  fhoot  up;  but  this  can  only 
be  pradlifed,  where  there  is  a  fufficient  Depth  of  Soil, 
for  in  fhallow  Ground  the  Roots  cannot  be  buried  fo 
deep,  as  to  lie  below  the  Depth  to  which  they  naturally 
fhoot. 

Where  the  Roots  of  this  Grafs  get  PoffelTion  in  ara¬ 
ble  Fields,  it  is  very  difficult  to  root  out  again  ;  the  ufual 
Method  is  by  laying  the  Land  fallow  in  Summer,  and 
frequently  harrowing  it  well  over  to  draw  out  the  Roots ; 
where  this  is  carefully  pradtifed,  the  Ground  may  be  fo 
well  cleaned  in  one  Summer,  as  that  the  Roots  cannot 
much  injure  the  Crop  which  may  be  fown  upon  it ;  but 
fuch  Land  fhould  be  cropped  with  fuch  Things  as  re¬ 
quire  the  Horfe  Floeing  Culture,  for  where  the  Land 
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can  be  frequently  ftirred  and  harrowed  afterward,  if  will 
be  of  great  Service  in  cleaning  it  from  the  Roots  of  this 
Grafs  and  other  bad  Weeds.  The  Blade  of  this  Grafs 
is  fo  rough,  that  Cattle  will  not  feed  upon  it. 

The  2d  Sort  is  frequently  cultivated,  efpecially  in 
ftrong  cold  Land,  upon  which  this  Grafs  will  fucceed 
better  than  any  other  Species,  and  is  an  earlier  Feed  in 
the  Spring  ;  but  this  is  a  very  coarle  Grafs,  and  unlefs 
it  is  cut  very  early  for  Hay,  it  becomes  hard  and  wiery 
in  the  Stalks,  fo  that  few  Cattle  care  to  eat  it;  for  this 
Species  has  but  few  Leaves,  running  all  to  Stalk,  fo  is* 
ufually  called  Bents,  and  in  forne  Counties  Bennet ;  when 
this  Grafs  is  fed,  it  will  be  proper  to  mow  off  the  Bents 
in  June,  otherwife  they  will  dry  upon  the  Ground,  and 
have  the  Appearance  of  a  ftubble  Field  all  the  latter  Part 
of  Summer  ;  fo  that  it  will  not  only  be  very  difagreeable 
to  the  Sight,  but  all'o  troubleforne  to  the  Cattle  that 
feed  on  it,  by  tickling  their  Noftrils ;  fo  that  the  Want 
of  better  Pafture  only,  will  force  them  to  eat  of  the. 
young  Grafs  which  fprings  up  between  thefe  Bents,  for 
thofe  they  will  not  touch  ;  fo  that  thofe  who  fuppofd 
that  thefe  are  eaten  in  Scarcity  of  Feed  by  the  Cattle, 
are  greatly  miftaken,  for  I  have  many  Years  clofely  at¬ 
tended  to  this,  and  have  always  found  thefe  Bents  re¬ 
maining  on  the  Ground  untouched,  till  the  Froft,  Rain, 
and  Winds,  deftroy  it  in  V/inter;  and,  by  permitting 
thefe  to  ftand,  the  after  Growth  of  the  Grafs  is  greatly 
retarded,  and  the  beautiful  Verdure  is  loft  for  3  or  4 
Months  ;  lb  that  it  is  good  Hufbandry  to  mow  them  be¬ 
fore  they  grow  too  dry,  and  rake  them  off  the  Ground  ; 
if  thefe  are  then  made  into  Hay,  it  will  ferve  for  Cart' 
Horfes  Feed  in  Winter,  and  will  pay  the  Expence  of 
mowing  it. 

T  here  is  another  Species  of  this  Grafs  called  Red  Dar¬ 
nel,  of  a  worfe  Nature  than  the  firft,  the  Stalks  growing, 
hard  much  fooner,  and  having  narrower  Leaves ;  This 
is  very  common  in  moft  Pafture  Grounds,  for  as  it  comes 
early  to  flower,  fo  the  Seeds  are  generally  ripe  before 
the  Hay  is  cut,  and  from  the  falling  Seeds  the  Ground 
is  fupplied  with  Plenty  of  this  Sort ;  therefore  thofe 
defirous  to  keep  their  Paftures  as  clear  from  this  Grafs 
as  poiTible,  fhould  always  mow  it  before  the  Seeds  are- 
ripe. 

This  Grafs  . is  ufually  fown  with  Clover,  on  fuch 
Lands  as  are  defigned  to  be  ploughed  again  in  a  few 
Y ears,  and  the  common  Method  is  to  fow  it  with  Spring. 
Corn;  but  from  many  repeated  Trials,  I  have  always 
found,  that  by  fowing  thefe  Seeds  in  Augufl,  When  there 
has  happened  a  few  Showers  to  bring  up  the  Grafs,  that- 
the  Crop- has  anfwered  much  better  than  any  which  has 
been  fown  in  the  common  Way;  for  the  Grafs  has 
often  been  fo  rank,  as  to  afford  a  good  Feed  the  fame. 
Autumn  ;  and  the  following  Spring  there  has  been  a . 
Ton  and  a  Half  of  Hay  per  Acre  mowed  very  early  in 
the  Seafon,  and  this  has  been  upon  cold  four  Land;  fo 
that  I  am  convinced  it  is  the  beft  Seafon  for  fowing  thefe 
Graffes,  though  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  perfuade  thofe 
Perfons  to  alter  their  Pradtice,  who  have  been  long 
wedded  to  old  Cuftoms.  The  Quantity  of  Seeds  which 
Fallow  to  an  Acre  is  about  two  Bufliels,  and  eight 
Pounds  of  the  common  Clover,  which,  together,  will 
make  as  good  Plant  upon  the  Ground  as  can  be  defired  ; . 
but  this  is  not  to  be  prabtifed  upon  fuch  Lands  where 
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the  Beauty  of  the  Verdure  is  principally  regarded,  there¬ 
fore  is  fit  for  thofe  who  have  only  Profit  in  View. 

The  3d  and  4th  Sorts  are  the  two  beft  Species  of 
Grafs  for  Failures,  fo  that  if  the  Seeds  of  thefe  were 
carefully  colledted  and  fown  feparately,  without  any 
other  Mixture  of  Grafs  Seeds,  they  would  not  only  af¬ 
ford  a  greater  Quantity  of  Feed  on  the  fame  Space  of 
Land,  but  the  Grafs  would  be  better,  the  Hay  fweeter, 
and  the  Verdure  more  lading  than  of  any  other  Sort ;  but 
there  requires  fome  Attention  to  the  faving  of  thefe  Seeds 
pure  without  Mixture.  I  have  tried  to  fave  the  Seeds 
of  feveral  Species  of  Grafs  feparately,  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  Qualities,  but  have  found  it  very  difficult  to 
keep  them  didinfit  in  Gardens  where  the  Seeds  of  other 
Sorts  of  Grafs  have  been  fcattered  ;  the  only  Method  in 
which  I  could  fucceed,  was  by  fowing  each  Species  in  a 
dilfindt  Pot,  and  when  the  Plants  came  up,  to  weed  out 
all  the  other  Kinds  of  Grafs  which  came  up  in  the  Pots ; 
by  this  Means  I  preferved  a  great  Variety  of  the  graffy 
Tribe  feveral  Years,  but  not  having  Ground  enough  to 
propagate  the  mod  ufeful  Species  in  any  Quantity,  I 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  Purfuit ;  but  I  mud  recom¬ 
mend  this  to  Perfons  of  Leifure  and  Skill,  who  have  a 
fufficient  Quantity  of  Land  for  the  Purpofe,  to  carry 
this  Projedf  into  Execution,  which  may  be  of  fingular 
Benefit  to  the  Publick  ;  for  we  have  an  Indance  of  the 
Advantage  which  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  have 
made,  by  faving  the  Seeds  of  the  White  Clover,  or  FIo- 
neyfuckle  Trefoil,  which  is  a  Plant  common  to  mod  of 
the  EngliJlj  Padures,  yet  no  Perfon  in  this  Country  ever 
gave  themfelves  the  Trouble  to  coiledl  the  Seeds  from 
the  Fields  for  fowing,  but  have  purchafed  vad  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  this  Seed  annually,  at  a  confiderabie  Price  from 
Flanders ,  where  the  Peasants  have  been  fo  indudrious, 
as  to  collect  the  Seeds  and  fow  great  Quantities  of  Land 
with  it,  with  a  View  of  Sale  to  this  Country  only.  This 
is  not  an  inconfiderable  Article  in  Hufbandry,  but  de- 
ferves  the  Attention  of  all  thofe,  who,  by  Choice  or 
©therwife,  are  engaged  in  the  Bufinefs  of  Agriculture  ; 
for  one  Acre  of  Land  will  produce  as  much  Seeds  of  this. 
Species  of  Trefoil,  as  will  fell  for  12/.  where  it  is  a  good 
Crop,  and  faved  from  the  Spring  Crop  ;  and  if  tiie  Grafs 
Seeds  before-mentioned  were  feparately  fown,  and  care¬ 
fully  weeded  from  all  other  Species,  and  permitted  to 
dand  till  their  Seeds  were  ripe,  it  might  be  of  equal  Ad¬ 
vantage  with  the  other,  especially  now,  when  every 
Gentleman  is  endeavouring  to  improve  the  Verdure  near 
their  Elabitations. 

The  5th  and  6th  Sorts  are  alfo  very  good  Grades  for 
Paflures,  and  have  perennial  Roots,  fo  are  the  next  bed 
Sorts  for  fowing  to  thofe  before-mentioned,  which,  in 
my  Opinion,  deferve  the  Preference  to  all  the  other; 
but  as  it  will  be  difficult  to  fave  a  fufficient  Quantity  of 
Seeds  of  thofe  alone,  to  fupply  the  Demand  which  may 
be  for  their  Seeds ;  fo  thefe  two  Species  may  be  admitted 
in  Aid  of  the  other,  as  they  are  very  leafy  Linds  of 
Grafs,  and  their  Stalks  do  not  become  Stiff  and  harfh 
like  many  other  Species ;  but  with  proper  Care  may  be 
made  very  fine,  and,  if  duly  rolled,  their  Roots  will 
mat  and  form  a  very  clofe  Sward,  therefore  thefe  ffiould 
be  included  in  the  Number  of  fown  Grades. 

The  7th  Sort. is  mentioned  for  Variety,  and  not  for 
Ufe ;  this  hath  an  annual  Root,  which  fends  up  many 
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broad  hairy  Leaves,  between  which  arife  {lender  diff 
Stalks  from  a  Foot  to  near  two  Feet  high,  dividing  up¬ 
ward  into  a  large  loofe  Fanicle,  garniflitd  with  Heart- 
fhaped  frnall  Spikes,  each  having  about  17  fmall  Flof- 
cules  or  Florets ;  thefe,  after  the  Flowers  are  pad,  have 
a  fingle  Seed  fucceeding  them  the  Heads  hang  by  ben¬ 
der  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  moved  by  every  Wind, 
fo  that  they  generally  appear  Shaking,  from  whence  it 
had  the  Title  of  Quaking  Grafs.  There  are  four  Spe¬ 
cies  of  this  Grafs,  two  of  them  grow  naturally  in  England, 
and  thefe  Grades  coming  to  Head  in  May,  occafioned  the 
following  EngUjh  Proverb,  May  come  Jhe  early  come  Jhe 
late,  makes  the  Covj  quake.  The  large  Sort  here  men¬ 
tioned,  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France  an <\  Italy, 
and  is  only  preferved  in  fome  Englijh  Gardens  for  Va¬ 
riety. 

It  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  fown  in  the  Autumn,  or 
permitted  to  fcatter  when  ripe,  the  Plants  will  come  up 
ftronger,  and  dower  much  earlier,  than  when  fown  in 
the  Spring,  fo  good  Seeds  may  always  be  expected  from 
them,  which  can  Seldom  be  attained  from  the  Spring 
Plants  in  England-,  and  as  two  or  three  Plants  of  this 
Sort  will  be  full  enough  in  a  Garden  for  Variety,  fo  thefe 
ffiould  be  allowed  Room  to  fpread  ;  for  where  they  grow 
at  a  Didance  from  each  other,  the  Roots  will  fend  out  a 
great  Number  of  Stalks,  which  will  be  dronger,  and 
produce  much  larger  Panicles  than  thofe  which  are  too 
near  together. 

The  Cocksfoot  Grafs,  Capondail  Grafs,  and  Millet 
Grades,  are  too  coarfe  to  deferve  Attention  in  England, 
though  fome  of  their  Species  are  very  ufeful  in  the  warm 
Parts  of  America,  where  there  is  a  great  Scarcity  of  finer 
Grafs ;  and  fome  of  thefe  are  much  better  adapted  to 
thofe  warm  Countries,  than  any  of  our  European  Grades, 
for  many  of  them  lie  flat  on  the  Ground,  and  emit  Roots 
from  their  joints,  fo  are  well  prepared  for  Heat;  their 
Stalks  are  large  and  juicy,  fo  will  live  in  Heat  where 
few  of  the  European  Grades  can  be  made  to  thrive. 

The  Land  on  which  Grafs  Seed  is  intended  to  be  fown, 
ffiould  be  well  ploughed,  and  cleared  from  the  Roots  of 
noxious  Weeds,  Such  as  Couch  Grafs,  Fern,  Ruffies, 
Heath,  Gorfe,  Broom,  Red-harrow,  iffc.  which,  if 
left  in  the  Ground,  will  loon  get  the  better  of  the  Grafs, 
and  over-run  the  Land.  Therefore  in  Places  where  ei- 
ther  of  thefe  Weeds  abound,  it  will  be  a  good  Method 
to  plough  up  the  Surface  in  April,  and  let  it  lie  fome 
Time  to  dry;  then  harrow  the  Roots  into  fmall  Heaps, 
and  burn  them.  The  Allies  fo  produced,  when  fpread 
oil  the  Land,  will  be  a  good  Manure  for  it.  The  Me¬ 
thod  of  burning  the  Roots  is  particularly  dire&ed  under 
the  Article  Land,  which  fee  :  But  where  Couch  Grafs, 
Fern,  or  Red-harrow,  is  in  Plenty,  whofe  Roots  run  far 
under  Ground,  the  Land  mud  be  ploughed  two  or  three 
Times  pretty  deep  in  dry  Weather,  and  the  Roots  care¬ 
fully  harrowed  off  after  each  Ploughing,  which  is  the 
niofi  fure  Method  to  dedroy  them.  Where  the  Land  is 
very  low,  and  of  a  diff  clayey  Nature,  which  holds  Wa¬ 
ter  in  Winter,  it  will  be  of  fingular  Service  to  make  fome 
under  Ground  Drains  to  carry  off  the  Wet ;  which,  if 
detained  too  long  on  the  Ground,  will  render  the  Grafs 
four.  The  Method  of  malting  thefe  Drains  is  preferibed 
under  the  Article  Land,  which  fee. 

Before  the  Seed  is  fown,  the  Surface  of  the  Ground 
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Uiould  be  made  level  and  fine,  otherwife  the  Seed  will 
be  buried  unequally.  When  the  Seed  is  Town  it  mull 
be  gently  harrowed  in,  and  the  Ground  rolled  with  a 
wooden  Roller,  which  will  make  the  Surface  even,  and 
prevent  the  Seeds  being  blown  in  Patches.  When  the 
Grafs  comes  up,  if  there  fhould  be  any  bare  Spots, 
where  the  Seed  has  not  grown,  they  may  be  fown  again, 
and  the  Ground  rolled,  which  will  fix  the  Seeds ;  and 
the  firft  kindly  Showers  will  bring  up  the  Grafs,  and 
make  it  very  thick. 

Where  the  Land  is  defigned  to  continue  in  Pafture, 
it  fhould  be  fown  with  the  bed  Sorts  of  Grafs  Seeds, 
and  white  Dutch  Clover,  or  what  is  commonly  called 
Honeyfucklc  Grafs  in  many  Parts  of  England,  but  there 
is  a  great  Difficulty  of  procuring  Hay  Seeds  which  are 
good  ;  for  in  all  the  good  Failures  near  London,  which 
abound  with  the  beft  Sorts  of  Grafs,  the  Hay  is  com¬ 
monly  cut  before  the  Seeds  of  the  Grafs  are  ripe  ;  fo 
that  thofe  Seeds  which  are  procured  from  the  Stables 
where  the  Horfes  are  fed  with  the  bell;  Sort  of  Hay, 
are  liftle  more  than  Chaff,  or  at-  bell;  are  only  fuch  as  are 
of  the  early  Kinds  of  Grafs,  with  a  great  Quantity  of 
Plantain  and  other  Weeds ;  which  has  difeouraged  many 
Gentlemen  from  fovving  them,  nor  has  any  one  at- 
temted  to  fave  thefe  Seeds  properly,  and  as  it  requires 
longer  Time,  and  more  Attention,  to  fave  a  Quantity 
of  Seeds  of  the  purer  Sorts  of  Grafs  than  the  Generality 
of  People  care  to  bellow,  fo  I  would  recommend  the 
fetting  fome  of  thofe  Upland  Paftures,  which  are  clean- 
eft  from  Weeds,  and  have  the  fweeteft  Herbage,  Hand 
for  Seeds ;  and  although  by  fo  doing  the  Hay  will  be  lets 
valuable,  yet  from  the  Sale  of  the  Seeds,  it  may  anfwer 
better  to  the  Poffeffor,  than  to  mow  it  merely  for  the 
Hay  ;  for  any  Gentleman  who  has  Regard  to  the  Beau¬ 
ty  of  his  Land,  had  better  give  fix  Times  the  Price 
for  fuch  Seeds,  as  is  ufually  paid  for  the  ordinary  Seeds, 
fince  the  firft  Expence  of  Seeds  is  not  to  be  put  in 
Competition  with  the  Beauty  and  Advantage  of  having 
fuch  as  are  good  ;  for  when  the  Land  is  brought  to  a 
good  Sward  (which  may  be  done  in  one  Year,  where  it 
is  properly  prepared  and  fown  with  good  Seeds)  it  may  be 
kept  in  good  Order,  and  by  good  Management  improved 
annually,  and  will  continue  fo,  as  long  as  proper  Care  is 
taken  of  it.  I  know  fome  Land  which  was  fown  in  the 
Method  hereafter  diredted  above  40  Years  ago,  which 
are  now  as  good  Paftures  as  any  I  have  feen,  and  may  be 
always  continued  fo. 

Thefe  Grounds  abounded  wi'h  many  bad  Weeds,  fo 
they  had  a  Winter  and  Summer’s  fallow,  in  which  Time 
they  were  five  Times  ploughed  and  ten  Times  harrowed 
in  order  to  deftroy  the  Weeds,  and  make  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground  fine  ;  in  Augufl  they  were  fown  with  the 
beft  Grafs  Seeds  could  be  procured,  three  Bufhels  of 
this,  and  nine  Pounds  of  the  white  Dutch  Clover  Seeds 
were  allowed  to  each  Acre ;  as  there  happened  Rains 
foon  after  the  Seeds  were  lown,  fo  the  Grafs  came  up 
well;  but  among  it  were  a  great  Number  of  Weeds, 
which  were  drawn  up  and  carried  off  the  Ground,  and 
in  the  Beginning  of  Odlobcr  the  Fields  were  rolled  with 
a  Barley  Roller ;  in  the  Spring  the  Fields  were  again 
weeded’,  and  afterward  rolled,  and  that  Summer  there 
was  more  than  two  Tons  of  Hay  per  Acre  mowed  oft' 
the  Land;  and  by  conftant  weeding  twice  a  Year, 


fweeping  it  with  a  Bufli  Harrow,  rolling  and  dreffing  of 
the  Land,  the  Grafs  has  been  greatly  improved  fince, 
and  is  now  as  good  Pafture  as  any  in  England ;  and  fince 
I  have  laid  down  great  Quantities  of  Land  in  the  fame 
Manner,  and  with  equal  Succefs,  therefore  from  many 
Years  Experience  can  recommend  it,  as  the  fureft  Me¬ 
thod  of  having  good  Paftures. 

But  I  know  the  Generality  of  Farmers  will  objeft  to 
the  firft  Lofs  of  their  Crop,  and  alfo  to  the  after  Ex¬ 
pence  of  weeding,  rolling,  &c.  as  too  great  for  common 
Pradtice  ;  however,  I  am  well  fatisfied  from  Experience, 
that  whoever  will  be  at  the  Ex  pence,  will  find  their  Ac¬ 
count  in  it ;  for  the  Crops  of  Hay  will  be  fo  much  bet¬ 
ter,  and  the  after  Pafture  alfo,  that  it  will  more  than 
pay  the  Expence,  as  from  many  exaQ:  Accounts,  which 
have  been  kept  of  the  whole,  is  fufficiently  demonftrated, 
and  the  Verdure  of  thefe  Paftures  is  charming  to  all 
thofe  who  have  any  Tafte  of  natural  Beauties. 

The  proper  Management  of  Pafture  Land  is  the  leaf!: 
underftood  of  any  Part  of  Agriculture  ;  the  Farmers 
never  have  attended  to  this,  being  more  inclined  to  the 
Plough;  though  the  Profits  attending  that  have  not  of 
late  Years  been  fo  great,  as  to  encourage  them  in  that 
Part  of  Hufbandry;  but  thefe  People  never  think  of 
laying  down  Land  for  Pafture,  to  continue  longer  than 
three  Years,  at  the  End  of  which  Time  they  plough  it 
up  again,  to  fow  it  with  Grain. 

There  is  a  Sort  of  ftriped  Grafs  preferved  in  many 
Gardens  for  the  Beauty  of  its  variegated  Leaves,  which 
continue  frefh  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Summer.  This 
Sort  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots,  either  in 
Spring  or  Autumn,  for  every  Offset  will  increafe  to  be  a 
large  Root  in  one  Year’s  Time.  It  will  grow  on  any 
Soil,  or  in  any  Situation,  therefore  may  be  planted  in 
any  abje£t  Part  of  the  Garden,  where  it  will  thrive,  and 
afford  an  agreeable  Variety.  This  Sort  is  by  many 
Perfons  called  Ribband  Grafs,  from  the  Stripes  of  white 
and  green,  which  run  the  whole  Length  of  the  Blade, 
like  the  Stripes  in  fome  Ribbands. 

For  the  further  Management  of  Grafs  in  Fields,  fee 
Pafture  and  Meadow  ;  and  for  that  in  Gardens,  fee 
Grafs. 

Clover  Grafs.  See  Trifolium. 

Saint  Foin.  See  Onobrychis. 

La  Lucerne.  See  Medica. 

Nonefuch.  See  Melilotus. 

Trefoil.  See  Trifolium. 

Spurry.  See  Spergula. 

GRANADILLA.  See  Paffiflora. 

GRAPES.  See  Vitis. 

GRASS.  The  Englifj  Grafs  is  of  fo  good  a  Quality 
for  Walks  or  Grafs  Plats,  that  if  they  be  kept  in  good 
Order,  they  have  that  exquifite  Beauty  that  they  cannot 
come  up  to  in  France,  and  feveral  other  Countries. 

But  green  Walks  and  green  Plats  are,  for  the  moft 
Part,  not  made  by  fowingthe  Grafs  Seed,  but  by  laying 
Turfs;  and,  indeed,  the  Turfs  from  a  fine  Common  or 
Down,  are  much  preferable  to  fown  Grafs. 

In  fowing  a  fine  green  Plat,  there  is  a  Difficulty  in 
getting  good  Seed  ;  it  ought  not  to  be  fuch  as  is  taken 
out  of  a  Hay  Loft  without  Diftindlion,  for  that  Seed 
fhooting  too  high  and  making  large  Stalks,  the  lower 
Part  will  be  naked  and  bare;  and  although  it  be  mowed 
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ever  fo  often,  it  will  never  make  handfome  Grafs ;  but, 
on  t he  contrary,  will  come  to  nothing  but  Tufts  of 
Weeds  and  Quick  Grafs,  very  little  better  than  that  of 
the  common  f  ields. 

If  Walks  or  Plats  be  made  by  fowing,  the  beffc  Way 
is  to  procure  the  Seed  from  thofe  Failures  where  the 
Grafs  is  naturally  fine  and  clear,  or  elfe  the  Trouble  of 
keeping  it  from  fpiry  and  benty  Grafs  will  be  very  great, 
and  it  will  fcarce  ever  look  handfome. 

In  order  to  fow  Grafs  Seed,  the  Ground  mud  be  firft 
dug  or  broken  up  with  a  Spade;  and  when  it  has  been 
cl  re  fled  and  laid  even,  it  mull  be  very  finely  raked  over, 
and  all  the  Clods  and  Stones  taken  off,  and  covered  over 
an  Inch  thick  with  good  Mould,  to  facilitate  the  Growth 
of  the  Seed  ;  this  being  done,  the  Seed  is  to  be  Town 
pretty  thick,  that  it  may  come  up  clofe  and  flaort ;  and 
it  mull  be  raked  over  again  to  bury  and  cover’the  Seed, 
that  if  the  Weather  flaould  happen  to  be  windy,  it  may 
not  be  blown  away. 

-As  to  the  Seafon  of  fowing  Grafs,  the  Middle  or  lat¬ 
ter  End  of  Augifl  is  a  good  Time,  becaufe  the  Seed  na¬ 
turally  requires  nothing  but  Moiflure  to  make  it  grow  ^ 
If  it  be  not  fown  till  the  latter  End  of  February ,  or  the 
Beginning  of  March,  if  the  Weather  proves  dry,  it  will, 
not  fo  foon  make  the  Walks  or  Quarters  green,  ft  is 
alio  beft  to  fow  it  in  a  mild  Day,  inclining  to  Rain  ;  for 
that,  by  finking  down  the  Seed  in  the  Earth,  will  caufe 
it  to  fhoot  the  fooner.  But  where  Grafs  is  fown  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  either  for  Lawns  or  Walks,  there  fliould  always 
he  a  good  Quantity  of  the  white  Trefoil  or  Dutch  Clo¬ 
ver  fown  with  it,  for  this  wilt  make  a  fine  Turf  much 
fooner  than  any  other  fown  Grafs,  and  will  continue  a 
better  Verdure  than  any  of  the  Grafs  Tribe. 

After  the  Seed  is  well  come  up,  and  the  Grafs  is  very 
thick  and  of  a  beautiful  green,  it  will  require  a  conftant 
Care  to  keep  it  in  Order:  This  confifts  in  mowing  the 
Grafs  often,  for  the  oftener  it  is  mowed,  the  thicker  and 
handfomer  it  grows ;  it  mull  alfo  be  rolled  with  a  Cy¬ 
linder  or  Roller  of  Wood,  to  level  it  as  much  as  pof- 
fible.  9 

-  If  Grafs  be  negledted,  it  will  run  into  Quick  Grafs 
and  Weeds  ;  and  if  it  does  fo,  there  is  no  Way  to  recover 
it,  but  either  by  fowing  it,  or  laying  it  over  again,  and 
that  once  in  every  two  Years ;  but  if  the  Ground  be  well 
cleared  from  the  Roots  of  flrong  Weeds,  and  the  Turf 
be  taken  from  a  fine  level  Common,  it  will  continue 
handfome  for  feveral  Years,  provided  it  be  well  kept. 

In  order  to  keep  Grafs  Plats  or  Walks  handfome  and 
in  good  Order,  in  Autumn  you  may  fow  feme  frefh  Seed 
over  any  Places  that  are  not  well  filled,  or  where  the 
Grafs  is  dead,  to  renew  and  furniih  them  again;  but 
there  is  nothing  which  improves  Grafs  fo  much  as  con- 
flant  rolling  and  polling  it,  to  deftroy  Wormcalts,  and 
thereby  the  Turf  is  rendered  fine. 

It  i-s  a  general  Pra£tice  when  Turf  is  laid  in  Gardens, 
to  cover  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  under  the  Turf,  ei¬ 
ther  with  Sand,  or  very  poor  Hearth  ;  theDefign  of  this 
is  to  keep  the  Grafs  fine,  by  preventing  its  growing  too 
rank.  This  is  proper  enough  for  very  rich  Ground,  but 
is  not  fo  for  fuch  Land  as  is  but  middling  or  poor  ;  for 
when  this  is  pradlifed  in  fuch  Places,  the  Grafs  will  foon 
wear  out,  and  decay  in  Patches. 
y  When  Turf  is  taken  from  a  Common  or  Down,  there 


fliould  be  Regard  bad  to  the  Cleannefs  of  it,  and  not  to 
take  fuch  as  is  full  of  Weeds;  for  it  will  he  a  very  te¬ 
dious  Piece  of  Work,  to  weed  them  out  after  the  Turf 
is  laid  ;  and  unlefs  this  is  done,  the  Grafs  will  never  ap¬ 
pear  handfome. 

Where  Turf  is  defigned  to  remain  for  Years  without 
renewing,  there  fliould  be  Drelling  laid  upon  it  every 
other  Year,  either  of  very  rotten  Dung,  Allies,  or, 
where  it  can  be  eafily  procured,  very  rotten  Tan,  is  a 
good  Dreffmg  for  Grafs;  but  thefe  Dreflings  fliould  be 
laid  on  early  in  Winter,  that  the  Rain  may  wafli  them 
into  the  Ground,  before  the  Drought  of  the  Spring 
comes  on  ;  otherwife  they  will  occafion  the  Grafs  to 
burn,  when  the  Warmth  of  Summer  begins.  Where 
Grafs  is  fo  drefled,  and  kept  well  rolled  and  mowed,  it 
may  be  kept  very  beautiful  for  many  Years;  but  where 
it  is  not  drefled  or  fed  with  Sheep,  it  will  rarely  conti¬ 
nue  handfome  more  than  eight  or  ten  Years. 

GRATIOLA.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  27.  Rati  Meth.  Plant.. 
90.  Digitalis.  Tourn.  Inji.  R.  IP.  165.  Hedge  Hyflop. 

The  Char  a  Piers  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement,  cut  into  5 
Parts',  it  hath  I  Petal  of  the  grinning  Kind,  with  a  Tube  longer 
than  the  Empalement ,  cut  at  the  Top  into  4  fmall  «! Seg¬ 
ments,  the  upper  being  broader  and  indented  at  the  End 
•where  it  is  reflexed,  the  other  3  are  ere  PI  and  equal.  It 
hath  5  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina,  3  of  which  are  fljorier  than 
the  Petal,  andferiT,  the  other  2  are  longer,  and  adhere 
to  the  Tube  of  the  Petal ;  thefe  are  fruitful  in  male  Dufl; 
they  are  terminated  by  roundifb  Summits.  In  the  Center  is 
ftuated  a  conical  Germen,  fupporting  an  erePl  Style , 
crowned  by  a  Stigma  with  two  Lips,  which  clofe  after  being 
foecundated.  The  Germen  becomes  an  oval  Cap  file  ending 
in  a  Point,  having  tvjo  Cells  filed  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  GrATIOLA  floribus  pedunculatis,  foliis  lanceolatis 
f err  at  is.  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  18.  Hedge  Hyflop  with  Flow¬ 
ers  Handing  on  Foot  Stalks,  and  Spear-fhaped  fawed 
Leaves.  Digitalis  minima  Gratiola  diPla.  Mor.  Hi  ft.  2. 
.479.  Leall  Foxglove,  called  Gratiola. 

2.  Gratiola  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufts  fub  dentatis. 
Flor.  Virg.  6.  Hedge  Hyflop  with  obtufe  indented 
Leaves. 

3.  Gratiola  floribus  fubfefftlibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  17. 
Hedge  Hyflop  with  Flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches. 

The  1  ll  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  other 
mountainous  Parts  of  Europe.  'Phis  hath. a  thick,  flefliy, 
fibrous,  creeping  Root,  which  propagates  very  much 
when  planted  in  a  proper  Soil  and  Situation,  from  which 
arife  feveral  upright  lquare  Stalks,  near  a  Foot  high, 
garniflied  with  narrow  Spear-fliaped  Leaves  placed  op- 
pofite ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  on  the  Side  of  the 
Stalks  at  each  Joint,  they  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
Foxglove,  but  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  yellowilh  Co¬ 
lour.  Thefe  appear  in  "July,  but  are  feldom  fucceeded 
by  Seeds  in  England. 

It  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots ;  the  bell 
Time  to  do  this  is  in  Autumn,  when  the  Stalks  decay ; 
the  Plants  fliould  have  a  moifl  Soil  and  a  fhady  Situation, 
in  which  they  will  thrive  exceedingly ;  but  in  dry 
Ground  they  often  decay  in  Summer,  unlefs  plentifully 
watered. 

This  Hands  in  the  LiH  of  medicinal  Pianls,  but  is 
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very  rarely  ufed  in  England .,  though  it  is  recommended 
by  Tome  good  Writers  as  a  Purger  of  ferous  and  chole- 
rick  Humours.  i 

The  2d  Sort  grows  in  North  America ,  from  whence  I 
received  the  Seeds.  This  grows  naturally  in  moift 
Places,  where  it  rifes  more  than  a  Foot  high,  but  in 
England  I  have  not  feen  it  more  than  eight  Inches;  the 
Leaves  are  blunt  and  indented  at  their  Extremities  ;  the 
Flowers  are  white,  and  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the 
Stalks,  like  thofe  of  the  other,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by 
Seeds  here.  It  may  be  propagated  as  the  firfl  Sort,  and 
requires  the  fame  Treatment. 

The  Seeds  of  the  3d  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Cartba- 
gena,  where  it  was  found  growing  naturally  in  Places 
where  there  had  been  Handing  Waters,  u'hich  were  then 
dried  up;  this  Plant  grew  about  9  Inches  high,  with  a 
weak  Stalk,  and  the  Leaves  placed  oppofite  ;  they  were 
about  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  long,  and  half  an  Inch 
broad,  fawed  on  their  Edges ;  the  Flowers  came  out 
fingle  on  each  Side  the  Stalk,  they  were  white,  and 
much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  but  were  not 
fucceeded  by  Seeds,  fo  the  Plant  was  loft  here. 

GRAVEL  and  Grafs  are  naturally  Ornaments  to  a 
Country  Seat,  and  the  Glory  of  the  EngliJlj  Gardens, 
and  Things  in  which  we  excel  all  other  Nations,  as 
France ,  Holland ,  Flanders ,  &rc. 

There  are  different  Sorts  of  Gravel,  but  for  thofe 
who  can  conveniently  have  it,  I  approve  of  that  Gra¬ 
vel  on  Blackheatb ,  as  preferable  to  mod  that  we  have 
in  England ;  it  confifting  of  fmooth  even  Pebbles,  which, 
when  mixed  with  a  due  Quantity  of  Loam,  will  bind 
exceeding  clofe,  and  look  very  beautiful,  and  continue 
handfome  longer  than  any  other  Sort  of  Gravel  which 
I  have  yet  feen. 

Some  recommend  a  Sort  of  Iron-mould  Gravel,  or 
Gravel  with  a  little  binding  Loam  amongft  it,  than 
which  nothing,  they  fay,  binds  better  v'hen  it  is  dry; 
but  in  wet  Weather  it  is  apt  to  flick  to  the  Heels  of 
one’s  Shoes,  and  will  never  appear  handfome. 

Sometimes  Loam  is  mixed  with  Gravel  that  is  over 
fandy  or  lharp,  which  mud  be  very  well  blended  toge¬ 
ther,  and  let  lie  in  Heaps,  after  which  it  will  bind  like 
a  Rock. 

There  are  many  Kinds  of  Gravel  which  do  not  bind, 
and  thereby  caufe  a  continual  Trouble  ot  rolling,  to  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  Purpofe  ;  as  for  fuch, 

If  the  Gravel  be  loofe,  or  fandy,  you  fhould  take  one 
Load  of  ftrong  Loam,  to  two  or  three  of  Gravel,  and  fo 
caft  them  well  together,  and  turn  this  Mixture  over 
three  or  four  Times,  that  they  may  be  well  blended  to- 
gether;-if  this  is  done  in  proper  Proportion,  it  will 
bind  well,  and  not  flick  to  the  Feet  in  wet  Weather. 

There  are  many  different  Opinions  about  the  Choice 
of  Gravel ;  fome  are  for  having  the  Gravel  as  white  as 
poflible,  and  in  order  to  make  the  Walks  more  fo,  they 
roll*  them  well  with  Stone  Rollers,  which  are  often  hewn 
bytheMafons,  that  they  may  add  a  Whitenefs  to  the 
Walks ;  but  this  renders  it  very  troublefome  to  the 
Eyes,  by  refle&ing  the  Rays  of  Light  fo  ftrongly,  there¬ 
fore  this  fhould  ever  be  avoided,  and  fuch  Gravel  as 
will  lie  fmooth,  and  refie6t  the  leaft,  fhould  be  pre¬ 
fer  ed. 

Some  fereen  the  Gravel  too  fine,  which  is  an  Error  ; 
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for  if  it  be  caft  info  a  round  Heap,  and  the  great  Stones 
only  raked  off,  it  will  be  the  better. 

Some  are  apt  to  lay  Gravel  Walks  too  round,  but  this 
is  likewife  an  Error,  becaufe  they  are  not  fo  good  to 
walk  upon,  and,  befides,  it  makes  them  look  narrow; 
one  Inch  Rife  is  enough  in  a  Crown  for  a  Walk  of  five 
Feet,  and  it  will  be  fufficient,  if  a  Walk  be  ten  Feet 
wide,  that  it  lies  two  Inches  higher  in  the  Middle  than 
it  does  on  each  Side ;  if  fifteen  Feet,  three  Inches ; 
twenty  Feet,  four,  and  fo  in  Proportion. 

For  the  Depth  of  Gravel  Walks,  6  cr  8  Inches  may 
do  well  enough,  but  a  Foot  Thickness  will  be  fufficient 
for  any,  but  then  there  fhould  always  be  a  Depth  of 
Rubbifh  laid  under  the  Gravel,  efpecially  if  the  Ground 
is  wet,  in  which  Cafe  there  cannot  be  too  much  Care  to 
fill  the  Bottom  of  the  Walks  with  large  Stones,  Flints, 
Brick  Rubbifh,  Chalk,  or  any  other  Materials  which 
can  be  beft  procured,  which  will  drain  off  theMoifiure 
from  the  Gravel,  and  prevent  its  being  poachy  in  wet 
Weather ;  but  as  it  may  be  difficult  in  fome  Places  to 
procure  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  thefe  Materials  to  lay  in 
the  Bottom  of  the  Walks,  fo  there  may  be  a  Bed  of 
Heath,  or  Furze,  which  ever  can  be  procured  at  the 
leaft  Expence,  laid  under  the  Gravel  to  keep  it  dry  :  and 
if  either  of  thefe  are  ufed  green,  they  will  lie  a  long 
Time,  as  they  will  be  covered  from  Air,  and  thefe  will 
prevent  the  Gravel  from  getting  down  into  the  Clay,  and 
will  always  keep  the  Gravel  dry,  and  where  there  is  not 
this  Precaution  in  the  firft  laying  of  Gravel  upon  Clay, 
the  Water  being  detained  by  the  Clay,  will  caufe  the 
Gravel  to  be  poachy  whenever  there  is  much  Rain. 

In  the  making  of  Gravel  Walks,  there  muft  be  great 
Regard  had  to  the  Level  of  the  Ground,  fo  as  to  lay  the 
Walks  with  eafy  Defcents  toward  the  low  Parts  of  the 
Ground,  that  the  Wet  may  be  drained  off  eafily,  for 
when  this  is  omitted,  the  Water  will  lie  upon  the  Walks 
a  confiderable  Time  after  hard  Rains,  which  will  render 
them  unfit  for  Ufe,  efpecially  where  the  Ground  is  na¬ 
turally  wet  or  ftrong;  but  where  the  Ground  is  level, 
and  there  are  no  Declivities  to  carry  off  the  Wet,  it  will 
be  proper  to  have  Sink  Stones  laid  by  the  Sides  of  the 
Walks,  at  convenient  Diftances,  to  let  off  the  W'et,  and 
where  the  Ground  is  naturally  dry,  that  the  Water  will 
foon  foak  away,  the  Drains  from  the  Sink  Stones  may 
be  contrived  fo  as  to  convey  the  Wrater  in  Seffpools, 
from  which  the  Water  will  foak  away  in  a  fhort  Time  ; 
but  in  wet  Land  there  fhould  be  under-ground  Drains, 
to  convey  the  Wet  off,  either  into  Ponds,  Ditches,  or 
the  neareft  Place  to  receive  it,  for  where  this  is  not  well 
provided  for,  the  Walks  will  never  be  lo  handfome  or 
ufe  ful. 

The  Month  of  March  is  the  propereft  Time  for  lay¬ 
ing  Gravel ;  it  is  not  prudent  to  do  it  fooner,  or  to  lay 
Walks  in  any  of  the  Winter  Months  before  that  Time. 

Some  indeed  turn  up  Gravel  Walks  in  Ridges  in  De~ 
cember ,  in  order  to  kill  the  Weeds;  but  this  is  very 
wrong,  for  befides  that  it  deprives  them  of  the  Benefit 
of  them  all  the  Winter,  it  does  not  anfwer  the  End  for 
which  it  is  done,  but  rather  the  contrary  ;  for  though  it 
does  kill  the  Wreeds  for  the  prefent,  yet  it  adds  a  Ferti¬ 
lity  to  them,  as  to  the  great  future  Ihcreafe  of  both  them 
and  Grafs. 

If  conftant  rolling  them  after  the  Rains  and  Froft  w  11 
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not  effe&ually  kill  the  Weeds  and  Mofs,  you  fhould 
turn  the  Walks  in  March ,  and  lay  them  down  at  the 
lame  Time. 

In  order  to  deftroy  Worm’s  that  fpoil  the  Beauty  of 
Gravel,  or  Grafs  Walks,  forne  recommend  the  water¬ 
ing  them  well  with  Water,  in  which  Walnut  Tree 
Leaves  have  been  deeped,  and  made  very  bitter,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  Places  mod;  annoyed  with  them,  and  this, 
they  fay,  as  foon  as  it  reaches  them,  will  make  them 
come  out  hadily,  fo  that  they  may  be  gathered  ;  but  if, 
in  the  firft  laying  of  the' Walks,  there  is  a  good  Bed  of 
Lime  Rubbifh  laid  in  the  Bottom,  it  is  the  mod  effec¬ 
tual  Method  to  keep  out  the  Worms,  for  they  do  not 
care  to  harbour  near  Lime.  . 

GREEN-HOUSE,  or  Confervatorv. 

As  of  late  Years  there  have  been  great  Quantities  of 
curious  exotick  Plants  introduced  into  the  Englijb  Gar¬ 
dens,  fo  the  Number  of  Green-houfes,:or  Conlervatories, 
has  increafed,  and  not  only  a  greater  Skill  in  the  Ma¬ 
nagement  and  Ordering  ot  thefe  Plants  has  increafed 
therewith,  but  alfo  a  greater  Knowledge  of  the  Struc¬ 
ture  and  Contrivance  of  thefe  Places,  fo  as  to  render 
them  both  ufeful  and  ornamental,  hath  been  acquired; 
and  fince  there  are  many  Particulars  to  be  obferved  in 
the  Conftruclion  of  thefe  Houfes,  whereby  they  will  be 
greatly  improved,  I  thought  it  necefiary  not  only  to  give 
the  beff  Inftrudfions  for  this  I  was  capable  of,  but  alfo  to 
give  a  Defign  of  one  in  the  Manner  I  would  choofe  to 
erefif  it,  upon  the  annexed  Copper  Plate. 

As  to  the  Length  of  thefe  Houfes,  that  muff  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  Number  of  Plants  they  are  to  contain, 
or  the  Fancy  of  the  Owner,  but  their  Depth  fhould  ne¬ 
arer  be  greater  than  their  Height  in  the  Clear,  which  in 
fmall,  or  middling  Houfes,  may  be  i6or  18  Feet,  but 
ter  large  ones,  from  20  to  24  Feet,  is  a  good  Proportion, 
for  if  the  Green-houfe  is  long,  and  too  narrow,  it  will 
have  a  bad  Appearance  both  within  and  without,  nor 
will  it  contain  fo  many  Plants,  if  proper  Room  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  paffmg  in  Front,  and  on  the  Backfide  of  the 
Stands  on  which  the  Plants  are  placed  ;  and,  on  the 
other  Hand,  if  the  Depth  of  the  Green-houfe  is  more 
than  24  Feet,  there  muff  be  more  Rows  of  Plants 
placed  to  fill  the  Houfe,  that  can  with  Conveniency  be 
reached  in  Watering  and  Cleaning,  nor  are  Houfes  of 
too  great  Depth  fo  proper  for  keeping  Plants,  as  thofe  of 
moderate  Size. 

The  Windows  in  Front  fhould  extend  from  about 
one  Foot  and  a  Half  above  the  Pavement,  to  within 
jhe  fame  Diffance  of  the  Cieling,  which  will  admit  of 
a  Cornice  round  the  Building,  over  the  Heads  of  the 
Windows.  As  it  is  necefiary  to  have^thefe  Windows 
fo  long,  it  will  be  impoffible  to  make  them  in  Propor¬ 
tion  to  their  Breadth  ;  for  if  in  the  largeff  Buildings 
the  Safhes  are  more  than  7,  or  7  Feet  and  a  Half  broad, 
they  will  be  fo  heavy,  and  troublefome  to  move  up  and 
down,  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  for  one  Perlon  to 
perform;  befides,  their  Weight  will  occafion  their 
foon  decaying.  There  is  alfo  another  Inconvenience  in 
having  the  Windows  too  broad,  which  is,  that  of  fix¬ 
ing  proper  Shutters  to  them,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that 
they  may  fall  back  clofe  to  the  Piers,  fo  as  not  to  be 
incommodious,  or,  when  open,  to  obffrinSt  any  Part 
of  the  Rays  of  Light  from  reaching  the  Plants.  The 


Piers  between  thefe  Windows  fhouid  be  as  narrow  ar> 
poffible  to  fupport  the  Building,  lor  which  Reafon  I 
fhould  choofe  to  have  them  of  Stone,  or  of  hard  well- 
burnt  Bricks,  for  if  they  are  built  with  -fine  rubbed 
Bricks,  thofe  are  generally  fo  foft,  that  the  Piers  will 
require  to  be  made  thicker,  and  the  Building  will  be  in 
Danger  of  falling  in  a  fhort  Time,  efpeciafiy  if  you 
have  any  Kooms  over  the  Green-houfe;  which  h 
what  I  would  always  ad  vile,  as  being  of  great  Ufe  to 
keep  the  iFroft  out  in  very  hard  Winters.  If  thefe- 
Piers  are  made  of  Stone,  I  would  advife  them  to  be  2 
Feet  and  a  Half  in  Front,  and  Hoped  off  backward  to 
about  eighteen  Inches  broad,  whereby  the  Rays  of  the 
Sun  will  not  be  taken  off,  or  obffrudted  by  the  Corners 
of  the  Piers,  which  it  would  be  if  they  were  fquare  ; 
but  If  they  are  built  with  Bricks,  it  will  be  .proper  to 
make  them  3. Feet  in  Front,  otherwile  they  will  be  too 
weak  to  fupport  the  Building ;  thefe  I  would  alfo  ad¬ 
vife  to  be  Hoped  off  in  the  Manner  dire6fed  for  the 
Stone. 

At  the  Back  of  the  Green-houfe  there  may  be  ere&ed 
a  Houfe  for  Tools,  and  many  other  Purpofes,  which 
will  be  extremely  ufeful,  and  alfo  prevent  the  Froff 
from  entering  the  Houfe  that  Way,  fo  that  the  Wall  be¬ 
tween  thefe  need  not  be  more  than  two  Bricks  and  a 
Half  in  Thicknefs,  whereas,  were  it  quite  expofed  be¬ 
hind,  it  fhould  be  at  leaft  three  Bricks  in  Thicknefs  ; 
and  by  this  Contrivance,  if  you  are  willing  to  make  a 
handfome  Building,  and  to  have  a  noble  Room  over  the 
Green-houfe,  you  may  make  the  Room  over  the  Tool 
Houfe,  and  carry  up  the  Stair  Cafe  in  the  Back,  fo  as 
not  to  be  feen  in  the  Green-houfe,  and  hereby  you  may 
have  a  Room  25,  or  30  Feet  in  Width,  and  of  a  pro¬ 
portionable  Length  ;  and  under  this  Stair  Cafe  there 
fhould  be  a  private  Door  into  the  Green-houfe,  at 
which  the  Gardener  may  enter  in  hard  froffy  Weather, 
when  it  will  not  be  fafe  to  open  any  of  the  Glafles  in 
the  Front.  'The  Floor  of  the  Green-houfe,  which 
fhould  be  laid  either  with  Bremen  Squares,  Purbeck 
Stone,  or  broad  Tiles,  according  to  the  Fancy  of  the 
Owner,  muff  be  raifed  2  Feet  above  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  whereon  the  Houfe  is  placed,  which,  in  dry 
Ground,  will  be  fufficient ;  but  if  the  Situation  be  moiff 
and  fpringy,  and  thereby  fubjeSt  to  Damps,  it  fhould  be 
raifed  at  leaft  3  Feet  above  the  Surface,  and  if  the 
Whole  is  arched  with  low  Brick  Arches  under  the 
Floor,  it  will  be  of  great  Service  in  preventing  the 
Damps  rifing  in  Winter,  which  are  often  very  hurtful 
to  the  Plants,  efpecially  in  great  Thaws,  when  the  Air 
is  often  too  cold  to  be  admitted  into  the  Houfe,  to  take 
off  the  Damps.  Under  the  Floor,  about  2  Feet  from 
the  Front,  I  would  advife  a  Flue  of  about  10  Inches  in 
Width,  and  2  Feet  deep,  to  be  carried  the  whole 
Length  of  the  Houfe,  which  may  be  returned  along 
the  back  Part,  and  be  carried  up  in  proper  Funnels  ad¬ 
joining  to  the  Tool  Houfe,  by  which  the  Smoke  may 
pafs  off.  The  Fire  Place  may  be  contrived  at  one  End 
of  the  Houfe,  and  the  Door  at  which  the  Fuel  is  put 
in,  as  alfo  the  Afh  Grate,  may  be  cqntrived  to  open 
into  the  Tool  Houfe,  lo  that  it  may  be  quite  hid  from 
the  Sight,  and  be  in  the  Dry,  and  the  Fuel  may  be 
laid  in  the  fame  Place,  whereby  it  will  always  be  ready 
for  Ufe. 
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I  fuppofe  many  People  will  be  fu'rprifed  to  fee  me 
-direct  the  making  Flues  under  a  Green-houfe,  which 
has  been  diluted  fo  long,  and  by  moll;  People  thought  of 
ill  Confequence,  as  indeed  they  have  often  proved,  when 
under  the  Direction  of  unfkilful  Ma-agers,  who  have 
thought  it  neceffary,  whenever  the  Weather  was  cold 
to  make  Fires  therein  ;  but  however  injurious  Flues 
have  been  under  fuch  Management,  yet,  when  ikil- 
fully  managed,  they  are  of  very  great  Service;  for 
though,  it  may  happen,  that  there  will  be  no  Necellity 
to  make  any  Fires  in  them  for  two  or  three  Years  to¬ 
gether,  when  the  Winters  prove  mild,  yet  in  very  hard 
Winters  they  will  be  extremely  ufeful  to  keep  out  the 
Froff,  which  cannot  be  effedled  any  other  Way,  but 
with  great  Trouble  and  Difficulty. 

"Withinfide  the  Windows,  in  Front  of  the  Creen- 
houfe,  you  fbould  have  good  Urong  Shutters  made  with 
Flinges,  to  fold  back,  that  they  may  fall  back  quite 
dole  to  the  Piers,  that  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  may  not  be 
obftrubied  thereby.  Thefe  Shutters  need  not  be  above 
:an  Inch  and  a  Half  thick,  or  little  more,  when  wrought, 
which,  it  made  to  join  clofe,  will  be  fufficient  to  keep 
out  our  common  Froft  ;  and  when  the  Weather  is  fo 
cold  as  to  endanger  the  freezing  in  the  Houfe,  it  is 
but  making  a  Fire  in  your  Flue,  which  will  effectually 
^prevent  it,  and  without  this  Conveniency  it  will  be 
.very  troublefome,  as  I  have  often  feen,  where  Per¬ 
sons  have  been  obliged  to  nail  Mats  before  their  Win¬ 
dows,  or  to  fluff  the  hollow  Space  between  the  Shut¬ 
ters  and  the  Glafs  with  Straw,  which,  when  done,  is 
commonly  fuffered  to  remain  till  the  Froft  goes  away, 
which  if  it  fhould  continue  very  long,  the  keeping  the 
Green-houfe  clofely  fhut  up,  will  prove  very  injurious 
to  the  Plants ;  and  as  ,  it  frequently  happens,  that  we 
have  an  Hour  or  two  of  the  Sun-lhine  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Day,  in  continued  Frofls,  which  is  of  great  Service 
to  Plants,  when  they  can  enjoy  the  Rays  thereof  through 
the  Glaffes,  fo,  when  there  is  nothing  more  to  do  than 
to  open  the  Shutters,  which  may  be  performed  in  a  very 
fhort  Time,  and  as  foon  Ihut  again  when  the  Sun  is 
clouded,  the  Plants  may  have  the  Benefit  thereof  when¬ 
ever  it  appears ;  whereas,  where  there  is  fo  much 
Trouble  to  uncover,  and  as  much  to  cover  again,  it 
would  take  up  the  whole  Time  in  uncovering  and  Hun¬ 
ting  them  up,  and  thereby  the  Advantage  of  the  Sun’s 
Influence  would  be  loft.  Befides,  where  there  is  fo 
much  Trouble  required  to  keep  out  the  Froft,  it  will  be 
a  great  Chance  if  it  be  not  negle<Sted  by  the  Gardener  ; 
for  if  he  be  not  as  fond  of  preferving  his  Plants,  and  as 
much  in  love  with  them,  as  his  Mafter,  this  Labour  will 
be  thought  too  great  by  him,  and  if  he  takes  the  Pains  to 
cover  the  Glaffes  up  with  Mats,  Lfr.  he  will  not  care  to 
take  them  away  again  until  the  Weather  alters,  fo  that 
the  Plants  will  be  Ihut  up  clofe  during  the  whole  Con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Froff. 

There  are  fome  People  who  commonly  make  ufe  of 
Pots  filled  with  Charcoal  to  let  in  their  Green-houfes  in 
very  fevere  Frofls,  but  this  is  very  dangerous  to  the  Per- 
fons  who  attend  thefe  Fires,  who  I  have  often  known 
almoft:  fuffocated  therewith,  and  at  the  fame  Time 
they  are  very  injurious  to  the  Plants  ;  nor  is  the 
Trouble  of  lending  thefe  fmall,  and  the  many 
Hazards  to  which  the  Ufe  of  thefe  Fires  is  liable, 
have  juftly  brought  them  into  Difufe  with  all  Ikilful 


Pc  rfons,  and  as  the  Contrivances  of  Flues,  and.  of  the 
Fires,  are  but  fmall  Charges,  they  are  much  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  any  other  Method  for  warming  the  Air  of  the 
Houfe. 

The  back  Part  of  the  Houfe  fhould  be  either  laid 
over  with  Stucco,  or  plafiered  with  Mortar,  and  white 
waflied,  for  otherwise  the  Air  in  fevere  Froft  will  pene¬ 
trate  through  tire  Walls,  efpecially  when  the  Froft 
is  attended  with  a  llrong  Wind,  which  is  often  the 
Cafe  in  nioft  fevere  Winters.  There  are  fome  Perfons 
who  are  at  the  Expence  of  wainfeoting  their  Green- 
houfes,  but  when  this  is  done,  it  is  proper  to  plafter  the 
Walls  with  Lime  and  Hair  behind  the  Wainfcot,  to  keep 
out  the  Cold,  and  when  they  are  lined  with  Wainfcot,  they 
fhould  be  painted  white,  as  fhould  the  Cieling,  and 
every  Part  withinfide  the  Houfe;  for  this  reflects  the 
Rays  of  Light  in  a  much  greater  Quantity  than  any 
other  Colour,  and  is  of  fignal  Service  to  Plants,  efpe¬ 
cially  in  the  Winter,  when  the  Houfe  is  pretty  much 
clofed,  and  but  a  fmall  Share  of  Light  is  admitted 
through  the  Windows  ;  for  at  fuch  Times  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  fome  Green-houfes  which  have  been 
painted  black,  or  of  a  dark  Colour,  the  Plants  have  call 
moft  of  their  Leaves. 

Where  Green-houfes  are  built  in  fuch  Places  as  will 
not  admit  of  Rooms  over  them,  or  the  Perfon  is  unwilling 
to  be  at  the  Expence  of  fuch  Buildings,  there  rnuft  be 
Care  taken  to  keep, out  the  Lroft  from  entering  through 
the  Roof.  To  prevent  which  it  will  be  very  proper 
to  have  a  Thicknefs  of  Reeds,  Health,  or  Furz,  laid 
between  the  Cieling  and  the  'Files ;  in  doing  which  there 
muft  be  Care  taken  in  framing  the  joifts,  fo  as  to  flip- 
port  thefe,  that  their  Weight  may  not  lie  upon  the 
Cieling,  which  might  endanger  it  ;  for  thefe  fhould  be 
laid  a  Foot  thick  at  lead,  and  as  fraobth  as  poffible, 
and  faftened  down  well  with  Laths  to  prevent  their  ri¬ 
ling,  and  then  covered  over  with  a  Coat  of  Lime  and 
Hair,  which  will  keep  out  the  Air,  and  alfo  prevent 
Mice,  and  other  Vermin,  from  harbouring  in  them, 
which,  if  left  uncovered,  they  would  certainly  do.  For 
Want  of  this  Precaution  there  are  many  Green-houfes 
built,  which  will  not  keep  out  the  Froft  in  hard  Win¬ 
ters,  and  this  is  many  Times  attributed  to  the  Glaffes  in 
Front  admitting  the  Cold,  when  the  Fault  is  in  the 
Roof;  for  where  there  is  only  the  Covering,  either  of 
Tiles,  or  Slates,  and  the  Cieling,  every  fevere  Froft 
will  penetrate  through  them. 

In  this  Green-houfe  you  thould  have  Truffeb,  which 
may  be  moved  out  and  into  the  Houfe,  upon  which  you 
fhould  fix  Rows  of  Planks,  fo  as  to  place  the  Pots,  or 
Tubs  of  Plants  in  regular  Rows  one  above  another, 
whereby  the  Heads  of  the  Plants  may  be  fo  fituated,  as- 
not.  to  interfere  with  each  other.  The  lov/eft  Row  of 
Plants,  which  fhould  be  the  forwarded  towards  the 
Windows,  fhould  be  placed  about  4  Feet  therefrom, 
that  there  may  be  a  convenient  Breadth  left  next  the- 
Glaffes  to  walk  in  Front;  and  the  Rows  of  Plants 
fhould  rife  gradually  from  the  fijfr,  in  fuch  a  Manner, 
that  the  Heads  of  the  fecond  Row  fhould  be  entirely- 
advanced  above  the  firft,  the  Stems  only  being  hid 
thereby  ;  and  at  the  back  Side  of  the  Houfe  there  fhould 
be  allowed  a  Space  of  at  lead  5  Feet,  for  the  Con¬ 
veniency  of  watering  the  Plants,  as  alio  to  admit  of  a 
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Current  of  Air  round  them,  that  the  Damps  occafioned 
y  the  Perfpiration  of  the  Plants,  may  be  the  better  dif- 
fipated,  which  by  being  pent  in  too  clofely,  often  occa- 
fions  a  Mouldinefs  upon  the  tender  Shoots  and  Leaves, 
and  when  the  Houfe  is  clofe  Ihut  up,  this  ftagnating 
rancid  Vapour  is  often  very  deftrubtive  to  the  Plants  ; 
for  which  Reafon  alfo  you  fhould  never  croud  them  too 
dole  to  each  other,  nor  fhould  you  ever  place  Sedums, 
Luphorbiums,  Torcli  Thirties,  and  other  tender  luc- 
culent  Plants,  amongrt  Oranges,  Myrtles,  and  other 
ever-green  Trees  j  for,  by  an  Experiment  which  I 
made,  Anno  1729,  I  found  that  a  Sedum,  placed  in  a 
Green-houfe  among  fuch  Trees,  almoft  daily  increafed 
■its  Weight,  although  there  was  no  Water  given  to  it 
the  whole  I  ime  ;  which  Jncreale  of  Weight  was  owing 
to  .the  Moiflure  imbibed  from  the  Air,  which,  being  re¬ 
plete  with  t lie  rancid  Vapours  perfpired  from  the  other 
Plants,  occahoned  the  Leaves  to  grow  pale,  and  in  a 
fhort  Time  they  decayed,  and  dropped  off ;  which  I 
have  often  obferved  has  been  the  Cafe  with  many  other 
lucculent  Plants,  when  placed  in  thofe  Houfes  which 
were  filled  with  many  Sorts  of  ever-green  Trees,  that 
required  to  be  frequently  watered. 

'I  herefore,  to  avoid  the  Inconvenience  which  attends 
the  placing  Plants  of  very  different  Natures  in  the  fame 
Iloufe,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  have  two  Wings  added 
to  the  main  Green -houfe,  which,  if  placed  in  the  Man¬ 
ner  expreffed  in  the  annexed  Plan,  will  greatly  add  to 
the  Beauty  of  the  Building,  and  alfo  collect  a  greater 
Share  of  Heat.  In  this  Plan  the  Green-houfe  is  placed 
exactly  fronting  the  South,  and  one  of  the  Wings  faces 
the  South  hart,  and  the  other  the  South  Wert;  fo  that 
from  the  1  ime  of  the  Sun’s  firft  Appearance  upon  any 
Part  of  the  Building,  until  it  goes  ofF  at  Night,  it  is 
conflantly  reflected  from  one  Part  to  the  other,  and  the 
cold  Winds  are  alfo  kept  off  from  the  Front  of  the 
main  Green-houfe  hereby;  and  in  the  Area  of  this 
Place  you  may  contrive  to  place  many  of  the  moll  ten¬ 
der  exotick  Plants,  which  will  bear  to  be  expofed  in 
■the  Summer  Seafon  ;  and  in  the  Spring,  before  the 
Weather  will  permit  you  to  let  out  the  Plants,  the  Beds 
and  Borders  of  this  Area  may  be  full  of  Anemonies, 
Ranunculufes,  early  Tulips,  iAc.  which  will  be  part 
flowering,  and  the  Roots  fit  to  take  out  of  the  Ground 
by  the  Time  you  carry  out  the  Plants,  which  will  ren¬ 
der  this  Place  very  agreeable  during  the  Spring  Seafon 
that  the  f  lowers  are  blown,  and  here  you  mav  walk  and 
divert  yourfelf  in  a  fine  Day,  when,  perphaps,  the  Air 
in  molt  other  Parts  of  the  Garden  will  be  too  cold  for 
Per  ions  not  much  ufed  thereto,  to  take  Pleafure  in  be¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Houfe. 

In  the  Centre  of  this  Area  may  be  contrived  a  fmall 
Baton  tor  Water,  which  will  be  very  convenient  for  wa¬ 
tering  Plants,  and  add  much  to  the  Beauty  of  the  Place  ; 
betides,  the  Water,  thus  fituated,  will  be  foftened  by 
the  Heat  reflected  from  tlie  Glaffes  upon  it,  whereby  it 
will  be  rendered  much  better  than  raw  cold  Water  for 
thefe  tender  Plants. 

j  he  two  Wings  of  the  Building  fhould  be  contrived 
fo  as  to  maintain  Plants  of  different  Degrees  of  Hardi- 
nefs,  which  muff  be  e  fie  died  by  the  Situation  and  Ex¬ 
tent  of  the  fire-place,  and  the  Manner  of  condu6!ing 
the  Flues,  a  particular  Account  of  which  will  be  exhi¬ 


bited  under  the  Article  Stoves.  But  I  would  here  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  Wing  facing  the  South  Eaft  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  preferred  for  the  warmed  Stove,  its  Situation 
being  fuch,  that  the  Sun,  on  its  firft  Appearance  in  the 
Morning,  fhines  direbtly  upon  the  Glaffes,  which  is  of 
great  Service  in  warming  the  Air  of  the  Houfe,  and 
adding  Life  t6  the  Plants,  after  having  been  Ihut  up 
during  the  long  Nights  in  the  Winter  Seafon.  Thefe 
Wings,  being,  in  the  Draught  annexed,  allowed  60 
Feet  in  Length,  may  be  divided  in  the  Middle  by  Par¬ 
titions  of  Glafs,  with  Glafs  Doors  to  pafs  from  one  to 
the  other.  To  each  of  thefe  there  fhould  be  a  Fire 
Place,  with  Flues  carried  up  againft  the  back  Wall, 
through  which  the  Smoke  fhould  be  made  to  pafs,  as 
many  Times  the  Length  of  the  Houfe,  as  the  Height 
will  admit  of  the  Number  of  Flues ;  for  the  longer  the 
Smoke  is  in  parting,  the  more  Heat  will  be  given  to  the 
Houfe,  with  a  lefs  Quantity  of  Fuel,  which  is  an  Ar¬ 
ticle  worth  Confideration,  efpecially  where  Fuel  is  dear. 
By  this  Contrivance  you  may  keep  fuch  Plants  as  require 
the  fame  Degree  of  Heat  in  one  Part  of  the  Houfe,  and 
thofe  which  will  thrive  in  a  much  lefs  Warmth  in  the 
•other  Part,  but  this  will  be  more  fully  explained  under 
the  Article  Stoves. 

The  other  Wing  of  the  Houfe,  facing  the  South 
Weft,  may  alfo  be  divided  in  the  fame  Manner,  and  Flue* 
carried  through  both  Parts,  which  may  be  ufed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Seafons,  or  the  particular  Sorts  of  Plants 
which  are  placed  therein,  fo  that  here  will  be  4  Divi- 
fions  in  the  Wings,  each  of  which  may  be  kept  up  to 
a  different  Degree  of  Warmth,  which,  together  with 
the  Green-houfe,  will  be  fufficient  to  maintain  Plants 
from  all  the  feveral  Countries  of  the  World ;  and 
without  having  thefe  feveral  Degrees  of  Warmth,  it 
will  be  importible  to  preferve  the  various  Kinds  of  Plants 
from  the  feveral  Parts  of  Africa  and  America,  which  are 
annually  introduced  into  the  Etiglijlj  Gardens ;  for  when 
Plants  from  different  Countries  are  placed  in  the  fame 
Houfe,  fome  are  deftroyed  for  Want  of  Heat,  while 
others  are  forced  and  fpoiled  by  too  much  of  it,  and  this 
is  often  the  Cafe  in  many  Places,  where  there  are  large 
Collections  of  Plants. 

In  building  thefe  Wings,  if  there  are  not  Sheds  run¬ 
ning  behind  them,  their  whole  Length,  the  Walls 
fhould  not  be  lefs  than  three  Bricks  thick,  and  if  they 
are  more,  it  will  be  better,  becaufe,  where  the  Walls 
are  thin,  and  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  the  Cold  will 
penetrate  them,  and  when  the  Fires  are  made,  the  Heat 
will  come  out  through  the  Walls,  lb  that  it  will  require 
a  larger  Quantity  of  Fuel,  to  maintain  a  proper  Tem¬ 
perature  of  Warmth  in  the  Houfe.  The  back  Part  of 
thefe  Houfes,  having  Hoping  Roofs,  which  are  covered 
either  with  Tiles  or  Slates,  fhould  alfo  be  lined  with 
Reeds,  iAc.  under  the  Covering,  as  is  before  directed 
for  the  Green-houfe,  which  will  keep  out  the  cold  Air, 
and  fave  a  great  Expence  of  Fuel  ;  for  the  clofer  and 
better  thefe  Houfes  are  built,  and  the  Glaffes  of  the 
Slope,  as  alfo  in  Front,  well  guarded  by  Shutters,  or 
Reeds,  in  hard  Froft,  the  lefs  Fuel  will  be  required  to 
warm  the  Houfes,  fo  that  the  firft  Expence  in  building 
thefe  Floufcs  properly,  will  be  the  cheapeft,  when  the 
after  Expence  of  Fires  is  taken  into  Confideration. 

The  floping  Glaftes  of  thefe  Houfes  fhould  be  made 
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to  Aide,  and  take  off,  fo  that  they  may  be  drawn  down 
more  or  lefs,  in  warm  Weather,  to  admit  Air  'to  tiie 
Plants,  and  the  upright  Glaffes  in  Front  may  be  To  con¬ 
trived,  as  that  every  other  may  open  as  Doors  upon 
Hinges,  and  the  alternate  Glaffes  may  be  divided  into 
two  ;  the  upper  Part  of  each  fhould  be  contrived  fo  as 
to  be  drawn  down  like  Sallies,  fo  that  either  of  thefe 
may  be  ufid  to  admit  Air,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  Quantity, 
according  as  there  may  be  Occalion. 

But  befides  the  Confervatories  here  mentioned,  it  will 
be  proper  to  have  a  deep  hot  Bed  Frame,  fuch  as  is 
commonly  ufed  to  raife  large  Annuals  in  the  Spring,  into 
which  may  be  fet  Pots  of  fuch  Plants  as  come  from  Ca¬ 
rolina,  Virginia ,  &c.  while  the  Plants  are  too  fmall  to 
plant  in  the  open  Air,  as  alfo  many  other  Sorts  from 
Spain,  See.  which  require  only  to  be  fereened  from  the 
Violence  of  F rolls,  and  fhould  have  as  much  free  Air 
as  poflible  in  mild  Weather,  which  can  be  no  better  ef¬ 
fected  than  in  one  of  thefe  Frames,  where  the  Glaffes 
may  be  taken  off  every  Day  when  the  Weather  will  per¬ 
mit,  and  put  on  every  Night ;  and  in  hard  Frofls  the 
Glaffes  may  be  covered  with  Mats,  Straw,  Peas  Haulm, 
or  the  like,  to  prevent  the  Froft  from  entering  the  Pots 
to  freeze  the  Roots  of  the  Plants,  which  is  what  will, 
many  Times,  utterly  deftroy  them,  though  a  flight 
Froft  pinching  the  Leaves,  or  Shoots,  very  felclom  does 
them  much  Harm  ;  if  thefe  are  funk  a  Foot,  or  more, 
below  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  they  will  be  the  bet¬ 
ter,  provided  the  Ground  is  dry,  otherwife  they  muff 
be  wholly  above  Ground  ;  the  Sides  of  this  Frame 
fhould  be  built  with  Brick,  with  a  Curb  of  Wood  laid 
round  on  the  Top  of  the  Wall,  into  which  the  Gutters, 
on  which  the  Glaffes  Aide,  may  be  laid  ;  the  back  Wall 
of  this  Frame  may  be  4  Feet  high,  and  the  Front  one 
Foot  and  a  Half;  the  Width  about  6  Feet,  and  the 
Length  in  Proportion  to  the  Number  of  Plants. 

GREW  I  A.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  914. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  thick  leathery  Empalement,  compofed 
cf  5  Spcar-Jlsapcd  Leaves,  which  are  coloured,  and  fpread 
open.  The  Flower  bath  5  Petals  of  the  fame  Form,  but 
fmaller ,  and  indented  at  their  Safe,  where  is  fituated 
a  fcaly  NeCtarium  to  each  Petal ,  which  is  thick  and  in¬ 
curved,  inclining  to  the  Border,  to  which  the  Style  is  fixed ; 
it  bath  many  Stamina ,  which  are  brifily ,  and  the  Length 
of  the  Petals,  terminated  by  roundifo  Summits.  In  the 
Center  is  fituated  the  roundif:  Germen ,  which  is  lengthened 
to  a  Column,  fupporting  a  fender  Style ,  crowned  by  a  four- 
cornered  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes 
a  four-cornered  Berry  with  4  Cells ,  each  inclojing  one  glo¬ 
bular  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1,  Grewia  foliis  fubovatis  crenatis.  Grewia  with 
oval_crenated  Leaves.  Ulmi  facie  arbufeula  JLthiopica, 
ramulis  alatis.  jhribus  pur pur  aj cent ibus.  Hort.  Amjl.  1. 
p.  165.  Tab.  85.  Ethiopian  Shrub  with  £he  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  Elm,  winged  Branches,  and  purpli-fh 
Flowers, 

2.  Grewia  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  ferratis.  Grewia 
with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  fawed. 

The  iff  Sort  has  been  long  preferved  in  many  curious 
Gardens,  both  in  England  and  Holland,  and  is  figuredby 
Dr.  Plukenct,  by  the  T  itle  of  Ulmifolia  arbor  Africans 


baccifera ,  fob  thus  purpuras,  but  by  Dr.  Boerhaave  it  was 
iuppofed  to  be  one  of  Father  Plumierys  American  Plants, 
entitled,  Guidonia  Ulmi  foliis,  fore  rofeo  ;  but  the  Cha¬ 
racters  of  this  do  not  at  all  agree  with  thofe  of  the  Gui¬ 
donia ,  that  particular  Species  of  the  Genus  being  in  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  which  is  extremely  different 
from  this.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
from  whence  I  have  received  the  Seeds,  which  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden. 

This  will  grow  to  the  Height  of  10  or  12  Feet,  and 
has  a  Stem  and  Branches  very  like  thofe  of  the  fmall- 
leaved  Elm,  the  Bark  being  fmooth,  and  of  the  fame 
Colour  as  that  of  Elm  when  young;  the  Leaves 
are  alfo  very  like  thofe  of  the  Elm,  and  fall  off  in  Au¬ 
tumn;  the  Flowers  are  produced  fingly  along  the 
young  Branches,  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  which 
are  of  a  bright  purple  Colour  ;  thefe  appear  toward  the 
End  of  July,  and  continue  in  Augitft,  and  the  Beginning 
of  September,  but  are  never  lucceeded  by  Fruit  in  this 

Country. 
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This  may  be  propagated  from  Cuttings,  or  Lavers  ; 
the  Cuttings  fhould  be  taken  off,  and  planted  in  March , 
before  the  Buds  begin  to  fwell,  for  they  do  not  fucceed 
well  after ;  thefe  Cuttings  fhould  be  planted  in  fmall 
Pots  filled  with  loamy  Earth,  and  the  Pots  fhould  be' 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
where,'  if  they  are  duly  watered,  and  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Day  flaaded  from  the  Sun,  they  will  have  taken  good 
Root  in  about  two  Months,  and  may  then  be  gradually 
inured  to  bear  the  open  Air,  into  winch  they  fhould  be 
removed  in  June,  and  placed  in  a  flackered  Situation, 
where  they  may  remain  till  Autumn,  when  they  muff 
be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe  ;  the  bed  Time  to  lay 
down  the  Layers  of  this  Plant  is  in  the  Spring,  before 
the  Buds  come  out,  and  thefe  will  be  rooted  by  thedame 
Time  the  following  Year,  when  they  may  b^cut  off 
from  the  old  Plants,  and  planted  each  into  a  feparate 
Pot  filled  with  a  foft  loamy  Soil. 

The  bed  Time  to  remove  or  tranfplant  this  Plant  is, 
either  in  the  Spring,  juft  before  the  Buds  begin  to  fwell, 
or  in  Autumn,  when  the  Leaves  begin  to  drop;  for  in 
Summer,  when  the  Plants  are  in  full  Leaf,  it  will  be  very, 
improper  todifturb  them. 

In  Winter  thefe  Plants  fhould1  be  placed  in  the  Green- 
houfe,  for  they  are  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  Eng¬ 
land;  but  they  fhould  have  as  much  free  Air  as  poflible 
in  mild  Weather,  for  they  only  require  to  be  protected 
from  Froft,  and  after  their  Leaves  are  fallen,  they  will 
require  very  moderate  Watering,  but  in  Summer  they 
fhould  be  conftantly  watered  3  or  4  Times  a  Week  in 
dry  Weather,  and  placed  in  a  ftieltered  Situation,  with 
other  hardy  Green-houfe  Plants,  where  they  will  add  to 
the  Variety. 

The  Seeds  of  the  2d  Sort  were  lent  me  by  Mon  A 
Ricard,  Gardener  to  the  King  of  France,  at  Mar  fellies,, 
which  were  brought  from  Senegal ,  in  Africa ,  by  Monf. 
Adanjon;  this  rifles  in  this  Country  with  a  fhrtibby  Stalk, 
5  or  6  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  lateral  Branches, 
covered  with  a  brown  hairy  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with, 
oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  about  2  Inches  long,  and  one 
Inch  and  a  Quarter  broad  in  the  Middle,  having  feveral 
tranfverfe  Veins  from  the  Mid-rib  to  the  Sides,  where 
they  are  fawed  ;  thefe  are  placed  alternately  on  the 
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Branches,  having  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  and  continue 
in  Verdure  through  the  Year ;  the  Plants  are  young, 
fo  have  not  as  yet  flowered  in  England %  therefore  I  can 
give  no  further  Account  of  them. 

This  Sort  is  tender,  fo  will  not  live  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  England,  unlefs  it  is  placed  in  a  warm  Stove  ;  nor 
do  thofe  Plants  thrive  well,  which  are  placed  on  Shelves 
in  the  dry  Steve  ;  therefore  the  only  Method  to  have 
them  fucceed,  is  to  place  them  in  the  Bark  Bed  in  the 
Tan  Stove,  where  the  Plants  have  grown  very  well  the 
two  laft  Years.  In  Summer  thefe  Plants  require  a  good 
Share  of  free  Air  to  be  admitted  to  them,  and  fhould 
have  Water  3  or  4  Times  a  Week  in  warm  Weather  ; 
but  in  Winter  they  mull  be  fparingiy  watered,  and  re¬ 
quire  to  be  kept  warm, 

GRONOVIA.  Martyn.  Gent.  4.  Lin.  Gen .  PL  248. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  1  Leaf  , 

. rut  to  the  Middle  into  5  Parts ,  and  is  coloured.  It  hath  5 
f mall  Petals  fixed  to  the  Cuts  of  the  Empalement ,  and  5 
hairy  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Petals,  inferted  into  the 
Empalement ,  and  placed  alternate  with  the  Petals,  termi¬ 
nated  by  Twin  Summits,  which  are  ere  ft.  The  Germen 
is  fituated  under  the  Flower,  fupporting  a  fender  Style 
longer  than  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma. 
The  Germen  becomes  a  roundifh  coloured  Fruit  voitb  one 
Cell,  inclofing  one  large  roundifh  Seed. 

We  know'  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Gronovia.  Hort.  Cliff.  74.  Gronovia.  This  is  the 
Gr 0110001  a  fcandens  lappacea ,  pampinea  fronde.  Houf. 
Climbing  Burry  Gronovia. 

This  Plant  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfoun. at 
La  Vera  Cruz,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  Europe, 
which  have  fucceeded  in  many  Gardens.  It  is  an  an¬ 
nual  Plant,  which  fends  forth  many  trailing  Branches, 
like  thofe  of  the  Cucumber,  clofely  fet  with  broad  green 
Leaves,  in  Shape  like  thofe  of  the  Vine  ;  but  they  are 
covered  with  fmall  Spines  on  both  Sides,  which  fling  like 
the  Nettle  ;  the  Branches  have  many  Tendrils  or  Claf- 
pers,  by  u’hich  they  fallen  themfelves  to  whatever 
Plants  they  grow  near,  and  will  rife  to  the  Height  of  6 
or  8  Feet  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  greenifh  yel¬ 
low  Colour,  fo  make  no  great  Appearance. 

This  being  a  very  tender  Plant,  niufl  he  raifed  on  a 
hot  Bed  early  in  the  Spring,  and  afterward  placed  in  the 
Bark  Stove,  and  treated  as  the  Momordica ,  with  which 
Management  it  will  produce  ripe  Seeds  ;  but  this,  having 
neither  Ufe  or  Beauty,  is  rarely  cultivated  but  in  Bota- 
nick  Gardens,  for  Variety. 

GROSSULARIA.  Raii  Metb.Pl.  145.  Tourn.  Inf. 
R.  PI.  639.  Tab.  409.  Ribes.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  247.  Goole- 
berry  ;  in  French,  Gro/elicr. 

The  Charafters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  of  1  Leaf, 
cut  into  five  Parts  at  the  Top,  which  is  fwollen ,  concave, 
and  coloured.  It  hath  5  fmall,  obtufe,  ere  ft  Petals,  which 
rife  from  the  Border  of  the  Empalement ;  it  hath  5  Atul- 
Jhaped  Stamina,  inferted  into  the  Empalement ,  terminated 
by  compref'ed  prof  rate  Summits.  Tbs  Germen  is  fituated 
below  the  Flower ,  having  a  bifid  Style  crowned  by  an  obtufe 
Stigma,  and  afterward  becomes  a  globular  Berry  having  a 
Navel,  with  one  Cell  filled  with  roundifh  compnfed  Scads 
included  in  a  Pulp. 


The  Species  are, 

1.  Grossularia  ram  is  recliualis  aculeatis  ,pcdunculit 
triphyllis.  Goofeberry  with  reclining  Branches  armed 
with  Spines,  and  a  three-leaved  Foot  Stalk.  Groffularia 
fpinofa,fruftu  obfeure  purpurafeente.  J.  B.  1.  48.  Prickly 
Goofeberry  with  a  dark  purplifti  Fruit. 

2.  Grossularia  ramis  aculeatis,  baccis  birfutis. 
Goofeberry  with  prickly  Branches  and  hairy  Berries. 
Groffularia  fruftu  maxima  hifpido  margarltarum  fere  co¬ 
lore.  Raii  Hifi.  1484.  Goofeberry  with  a  very  large 
rough  Fruit,  almofl  of  a  Pearl  Colour. 

3.  Grossularia  ramis  aculeatis,  creftis,  baccis gla- 
bris.  Goofeberry  with  eredt  prickly  Branches,  and 
fmooth  Berries.  Groffularia  ftmplici  acino ,  vel  fpinofa 
fylvefris.  C.  B.  P.  455.  Goofeberry  with  a  fingle  Fruit, 
or  w  ild  prickly  Goofeberry. 

4.  Grossularia  ramis  undique  aculeatis.  Goofe¬ 
berry  whofe  Branches  are  armed  on  all  Sides  with  Spines. 
Groffularia  oxyacanthee  foliis  amplioribus  e fnu  Hudfonis. 
Pluk.  Amalth.  212.  Goofeberry  with  larger  Hawthorn 
Leaves  from  Hudfon’s  Bay. 

5.  Grossularia  aculeis  fubaxillaribus ,  baccis  acule¬ 
atis  racemofs.  Goofeberry  with  Spines  on  the  lower  Part 
of  the  Branches,  and  prickly  Berries  growing  in  Cluflers. 
Ribes  aculiis  fubaxillaribus ,  baccis  aculeatis  racemofts. 
Lift.  Sp.  PI.  202.  Currant  with  Spines  on  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Branches,  and  prickly  Berries  growing  in 
Bunches. 

The  Sorts  here  enumerated,  are  fuppofed  tobcdiftin& 
Species,  but  there  are  feveral  other  Varieties  which  have 
been  obtained  from  Seeds,  and  are  propagated  for  Sale 
in  the  Nurferies ;  mofl  of  thefe  are  titled  from  the  Per- 
fons  who  railed  them,  as  Lamb’s  Goofeberry,  EIunt\ 
Goofeberry,  Edwards' s  Goofeberry,  C?r.  and  as  there 
are  frequently  new  Varieties  obtained,  it  is  needlefs  to 
enumerate  them  here,  therefore  I  fhall  proceed  to  their 
Culture. 

Thefe  are  propagated  either  by  Suckers  taken  from 
the  old  Plants,  or  by  Cuttings ;  the  latter  of  which  I 
prefer  to  the  former,  becaufe  thofe  Plants  produced 
from  Suckers  are  always  more  difpofed  to  fhoot  out  a 
greater  Number  of  Suckers  than  thofe  raifed  from  Cut¬ 
tings,  which  generally  form  much  better  Roots. 

The  bell  Seafon  for  planting  thefe  Cuttings  is  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  juft  before  their  Leaves  begin  to  fall ;  obferving 
always  to  take  the  handfomeft  Shoots,  and  from  fuch 
Branches  as  generally  produce  the  greateft  Quantity  of 
Fruit;  for  if  you  take  thofe  which  are  produced  from 
the  Stem  of  the  old  Plants  (which  are  commonly  very 
luxuriant)  they  will  not  be  near  fo  fruitful  as  thofe  taken 
from  bearing  Branches  :  Thefe  Cuttings  fhculd  be  about 
6  or  8  Inches  long,  and  muft  be  planted  in  a  Border  of 
light  Earth,  expofed  to  the  Morning  Sun,  about  3 
Inches  deep,  obferving  to  v/ater  them  gently,  when  the 
Weather  proves  dry,  to  facilitate  their  taking  Root ;  and 
in  the  Summer,  when  they  have  put  out,  you  fhould 
rub  off  all  the  under  Shoots,  leaving  only  the  uppermoft 
or  ftrongeft,  which  fhould  be  trained  upright,  to  form  a 
regular  Stem.  In  Oftcber  following,  thefe  Plants  will 
be  fit  to  remove;  at  which  Time  you  fhould  prepare 
an  open  Spot  of  frefh  Earth,  which  fhould  be  well  dug 
and  cleanfed  from  all  noxious  Weeds,  Roots,  iAc.  and 
being  levelled,  you  fhould  proceed  to  take  up  your 
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Plants,  trimming  their  Roots,  and  cutting  off  all  lateral 
Branches ;  then  plant  them  at  3  Feet  Didance  Row  from 
Row,  and  one  Foot  afunder  in  the  Rows,  obferving  to 
place  iome  fhort  Sticks  to  the  Plants,  in  order  to  train 
their  Stems  upright  and  regular.  In  this  Place  they  may 
remain  one  Year,  being  careful  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds,  as  alfo  to  trim  off  all  lateral  Shoots  which  are 
produced  below  the  Head  of  the  Plant,  fo  that  the  Stem 
may  be  clear  about  a  Foot  in  Height  above  the  Surface 
of  the  Earth,  vyhichwill  be  full  enough;  and  as  the 
Branches  are  produced  commonly  very  irregular  in  the 
Head,  you  mud  cut  out  fuch  of  them  as  crofs  each  other, 
or  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  whereby  the 
Head  of  the  Plant  will  be  open,  and  capable  of  admiting 
the  Air  freely  into  the  Middle,  which  is  of  great  Ufe  to 
all  Kinds  of  Fruits. 

After  thefe  Plants  have  remained  in  this  Nurfery  one 
Year,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  to  the  Places  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain;  for  it  is  not  fo  well  to  let 
them  grow  in  the  Nurferies  too  large,  which  will  occa- 
fion  their  Roots  to  be  woody,  whereby  the  removing 
them  will  not  only  hazard  the  Growth  of  the  Plants, 
but  fuch  of  them  as  may  take  very  well,  will  remain 
dinted  for  two  or  three  Years,  before  they  will  be  able 
to  recover  their  Check.  The  Soil  in  which  thefe  Plants 
thrive  to  the  greateff  Advantage,  is  a  rich  light  fandy 
Earth,  though  they  will  do  very  well  upon  middling 
Soils,  not  too  drong  or  moid,  and  in  all  Situations  ;  but 
where  the  Fruit  is  cultivated,  to  procure  it  in  the  greated 
Perfedion,  they  fhould  never  be  planted  in  the  Shade  of 
other  Trees,  but  mud  have  a  free  open  Expofure.  The 
Diftance  they  ought  to  be  planted  is  8  Feet  Row  from 
Row,  and  6  Feet  afunder  in  the  Rows.  The  bed  Sea- 
fon  for  tranfplanting  them  is  in  Oflober,  when  their 
Leaves  begin  to  decay;  obferving,  as  was  before  direded, 
to  prune  their  Roots,  and  trim  off  all  lateral  Shoots,  or 
fuch  as  crofs  each  other,  Ihortening  all  long  Branches,  fo 
as  to  make  the  Head  regular. 

In  pruning  thefe  Shrubs,  mod  People  make  Ufe  of 
Garden  Sheers,  obferving  only  to  cut  the  Head  round, 
as  is  pradifed  for  Ever-greens,  &c.  whereby  the  Branches 
become  fo  much  crowded,  that  what  Fruit  is  produced, 
never  grows  to  half  the  Size  it  would  do,  were  the 
Branches  thinned,  and  pruned  according  to  Art ;  which 
fhould  always  be  done  with  a  Pruning  Knife,  fhortening 
the  drong  Shoots  to  about  10  Inches,  and  cutting  out  all 
thofe  which  grow  irregular,  thinning  the  Fruit-bearing 
Branches  where  they  are  too  thick,  obferving  always  to 
cut  behind  a  Leaf  Bud.  With  this  Management  your 
Fruit  will  be  near  twice  as  large  as  thofe  produced  upon 
fuch  Bufhes  as  are  not  thus  pruned,  and  the  Shrubs  will 
continue  in  Vigour  much  longer  ;  but  you  mud  obferve 
to  keep  the  Ground  clear  from  Weeds,  and  dig  it  at  lead 
once  a  Year  ;  and  every  other  Year  you  fhould  bedow 
a  little  rotten  Dung  upon  it,  which  will  greatly  improve 
the  Fruit. 

It  is  a  common  Pradice  with  the  Gardeners  near 
London,  who  have  great  Quantities  of  thefe  Bufhes  in 
order  to  fupply  the  Markets,  to  prune  them  foon  after 
Michaelmas ,  and  then  to  dig  up  the  Ground  between  the 
Rows,  and  plant  it  with  Coleworts  for  Spring  Ufe, 
whereby  their  Ground  is  employed  all  the  Winter,  with¬ 
out  prejudicing  the  Goofcberries ;  and  in  hard  Winters 
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thefe  Coleworts  often  efcape,  when  thofe  which  are 
planted  in  an  open  Expofure  .are  all  dedroyed  ;  and  thefe 
are  generally  pulled  up  for  Ufe  in  February  or  March ,  fo 
that  the  Ground  is  clear  before  the  Goofeberries  come 
out  in  the  Spring  ;  which  is  a  Piece  of  Hufhandry  well 
worth  pradifing  where  Ground  is  dear,  or  where  Per- 
fons  are  confined  for  Room. 

GROVES  are  the  greated  Ornaments  to  a  Garden, 
nor  can  a  Garden  be  complete  which  has  not  one  or 
more  of  thefe.  In  fmall  Gardens  there  is  fcarce  Room 
to  admit  of  Groves  of  any  Extent,  yet  in  thefe  there 
fhould  be  at  lead  one  contrived,  which  fhould  be  as 
large  as  the  Ground  will  allow  it  ;  and  where  thefe  are 
fmall,  there  is  more  Skill  required  in  the  Difpofition,  to 
give  them  the  Appearance  of  being  larger  than  they 
really  are. 

Thefe  Groves  are  not  only  great  Ornaments  to  Gar¬ 
dens,  but  are  alfo  the  greated  Relief  againft  the  violent 
Heats  of  the  Sun,  affording  Shade  to  walk  under,  in 
the  hotted  Part  of  the  Day,  when  the  other  Parts  of  the 
Garden  are  ufelefs ;  fo  that  every  Garden  is  defedive. 
which  has  not  Shade. 

Groves  are  of  two  Sorts,  viz.  open  and  clofe  Groves ; 
Open  Groves  are  fuch  as  have  large  fhady  Trees,  which 
dand  at  fuch  Didances,  that  their  Branches  may  ap¬ 
proach  fo  near  each  other,  as  to  prevent  the  Rays  of  the 
Sun  from  penetrating  through  them  ;  but  as  fuch  Trees 
are  a  long  Time  in  growing  to  a  proper  Size  for  affording 
a  Shade,  fo  where  new  Groves  are  planted,  the  Trees 
mud,  be  placed  clofer  together,  in  order  to  have  Shade 
as  foon  as  poffible ;  but  in  planting  thefe  Groves,  it  is 
much  the  bed  Way  to  difpofe  all  the  Trees  irregularly, 
which  will  give  them  a  greater  Magnificence,  and  alfo 
form  a  Shade  fooner,  than  when  the  Trees  are  planted 
in  Lines ;  for  when  the  Sun  fhines  between  the  Rows 
of  Trees,  as  it  mud  do  fome  Part  of  the  Day  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  the  Walks  between  them  will  be  expofed  to  the 
Heat,  at  fuch  Times,  until  the  Branches  of  thefe  Trees 
meet;  whereas  in  the  irregular  Plantations,  the  Trees 
intervene,  and  obftrud  the  dired  Rays  of  the  Sun. 

When  a  Perfon  who  is  to  lay  out  a  Garden,  is  fo  hap¬ 
py  as  to  meet  with  large  full  grown  Trees  upon  the 
Spot,  they  diould  remain  inviolate,  if  poffible;  for  it 
will  be  better  to  put  up  with  many  Inconveniencies, 
than  to  dedroy  thefe,  which  will  require  an  Age  to  re¬ 
trieve;  fo  that  nothing  but  that  of  offending  the  Habi¬ 
tation,  by  being  fo  near  as  to  occafion  great  Damps  or 
obdruding  fine  Views,  diould  tempt  the  cutting  them 
down. 

Mod  of  the  Groves  which  have  been  planted  either 
in  England ,  or  in  thofe  celebrated  Gardens  of  France , 
are  only  a  few  regular  Lines  of  Trees ;  many  of  which 
are  Avenues  to  the  Habitation,  or  lead  to  fome  Building, 
or  other  Objed ;  but  thefe  do  not  appear  fo  grand,  as 
thofe  which  have  been  made  in  Woods,  where  the 
Trees  have  grown  accidentally,  and  at  irregular  Dis¬ 
tances;  where  the  Trees  have  large  fpreading  Heads,  and 
are  left  at  fuch  Didance,  as  to  permit  the  Grafs  to  grow 
under  them,  then  they  afford  the  greated  Ple.ifure  :  For 
nothing  is  more  noble  than  fine  fpreading  Trees,  with 
large  Stems,  growing  through  Grafs,  efpecially  if  the 
Grafs  is  well  kept,  and  has  a  good  Verdure ;  befides, 
mod  of  thefe  planted  Groves  have  generally  a  Gravel 
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Walk,  made  In  a  (trait  Line  between  them,  which 
greatly  offends  the  Sight  of  Perfons  who  have  true 
Tafte  ;  therefore  whenever  a  Gravel  Walk  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  be  carried  through  thefe  Groves,  it  will  be 
much  better  to  twift  it  about,  according  as  the  Trees 
naturally  (land,  than  to  attempt  Regularity;  but  dry 
Walks  under  large  Trees  are  not  fo  ufeful  as  in  open 
Places,  becaufe  the  dropping  of  the  Trees  will  render 
thefe  Walks  ufelefs  after  Rain,  for  a  confiderable  Time. 

Clofe  Groves  have  frequently  large  Trees  (landing  in 
them,  but  the  Ground  is  filled  under  thefe  with  Shrubs, 
or  under  Wood  ;  fo  that  the  Walks  which  are  made  in 
them  are  private,  and  fcreened  from  Winds,  whereby 
they  are  rendered  agreeable  for  walking,  at  fuch  Times 
when  the  Air  is  too  violent  or  cold  for  walking  in  the 
more  expofed  Parts  of  the.Garden. 

Thefe  are  often  contrived  fo  as  to  bound  the  open 
Groves,  and  frequently  to  hide  the  Walls,  or  other  In- 
clofures  of  the  Garden  ;  and  when  they  are  properly 
laid  out,  with  dry  Walks  winding  through  them,  and 
.on  the  Sides  of  thefe  fweet-fmelling  Shrubs  and  Flowers 
irregularly  planted,  they  have  a  charming  Effefit ;  for 
here  a  Perfon  may  walk  in  private,  fheltered  from  the 
Inclemency  of  cold  or  violent  Winds,  and  enjoy  the 
greateft  Sweets  of  the  vegetable  Kingdom:  Therefore 
where  it  can  be  admitted,  if  they  are  continued  round 
the  whole  Inclofure  of  the  Garden,  there  will  be  a  much 
greater  Extent  of  Walk;  and  thefe  Shrubs  will  appear 
the  bed  Boundary,  where  there  are  not  fine  Profpedts  to 
be  gained. 

Thefe  clofe  Groves  are  by  the  French  termed  Bof- 
quets,  from  the  Italian  Word  Bojquetto,  which  fignifies 
a  little  Wood;  and  in  mod:  of  the  French  Gardens  there 
are  many  of  them  planted ;  but  thefe  are  reduced  to 
regular  Figures,  as  Ovals,  Triangles,  Squares,  and 
Stars  ;  but  thefe  have  neither  the  Beauty  or  Ufe  which 
thofe  have  that  are  made  irregularly,  and  whofe  Walks 
are  not  (hut  up  on  each  Side  by  Fledges,  which  prevents 
the  Eye  from  feeing  the  Quarters ;  and  thefe  want  the 
Fragrancy  of  the  Shrubs  and  Flowers,  which  are  the 
great  Delight  of  thefe  private  Walks ;  add  to  this,  the 
keeping  the  Fledges  in  good  Order  is  attended  with  a 
great  Expence,  which  is  a  capital  Thing  to  be  confidered 
in  making  Gardens. 

GUAIBARA.  See  Coccolobis. 

GUAJACANA.  See  Diofpyros. 

GUAJACUM.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  39.  Tab.  17.  Lin. 
Gen.  PI.  465.  Lignum  Vita,  or  Pockwood. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  concave  Empalement  of  1  Leaf ,  which 
is  quinquefd.  It  hath  5  oblong,  oval ,  concave  Petals , 
which  are  inferted  in  the  Empalement  and fpread  open ,  and 
10  ere  Cl  Stamina  inferted  in  the  Empalement,  terminated 
by  fmall  Summits.  The  Style  is  long  and fender,  the  Ger- 
men  oval  and  pointed,  and  the  Stigma  fngle  and  fender. 
The  Germen  becomes  a  Berry  which  is  roundifh,  with  an 
oblique  Point  and  deeply  furrowed,  incloftng  an  oval  hard 
Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  GuAJACtM  foliolis  bijugatis  obtufs.  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
381.  Guajacum  with  o'btufe  Lobes  placed  by  Pairs. 
Guajacum  fore  caruleo,  fruflu  fubrotundo.  Plum.  Nov. 
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Gen.  391.  Guajacum  with  a  blue  Flower  and  a  roundifh 
Fruit. 

2.  Guajacum  foliolis  multijugatis  obtufs.  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  382.  Guajacum  with  many  Pair  of  obtufe  Lobes> 
Guajacum  fore  caruleo  fimbriato,  fruCtu  tetragono.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  391.  Guajacum  with  a  blue  fringed  Flower, 
and  a  four-cornered  Fruit. 

3.  Guajacum  foliolis  multijugatis  acutis.  Lin,  Sp. 
PI.  382.  Guajacum  with  many  Pair  of  acute  pointed 
Leaves.  Guilandinoides.  Hort.  Cliff.  489.  Afra  arbor 
acacia  Jimilis,  foliis  myrti  aculeatis  fplendentibus.  Boerh. 
bid.  alt.  2.  p.  57.  African  Tree  like  the  Acacia,  with 
llrining  acute  pointed  Myrtle  Leaves. 

The  iff  Sort  is  the  common  Lignum  Vita,  or  Gua¬ 
jacum,  ufed  in  Medicine  ;  it  grows  naturally,  in  moft  of 
the  Iflands  in  the  fVef -Indies,  where  it  rifes  to  a  very 
large  Tree,  having  a  hard,  brittle,  browniffn  Bark,  not 
very  thick  ;  the  Wood  is  firm,  folid,  and  ponderous,  ap¬ 
pearing  very  refinous,  of  a  blackifh  yellow  Colour  in  the 
Middle,  and  of  a  hot  aromatick  Taffe;  the  fmaller 
Branches  have  an  Afh-coloured  Bark,  and  are  garniflied 
with  Leaves,  divided  by  Pairs,  each  Pair  having  2  Pair 
of  fmall  oval  blunt  Leaves  (or  Pinnae)  of  a  ftiff  Con¬ 
fidence,  and  a  lucid  green;  the  Flowers  are  produced 
in  Cluffers  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  com- 
pofed  of  5  oval  concave  Petals,  of  a  fine  blue  Colour  ;  in 
the  Center  of  thefe  is  fixed  a  Style  with  an  oval  Ger¬ 
men,  crowned  by  a  (lender  Stigma ;  and  round  this  is 
fituated  a  great  Number  of  Stamina,  as  long  as  the  Style, 
terminated  by  Sickle-fhaped  Summits.  Dr.  Linnaus 
fuppofes  the  Flowers  to  have  but  10  Stamina,  whereas 
they  certainly  have  20,  fo  it  (hould  be  ranged  in  his 
twelfth  Clafs  of  Plants ;  nor  is  it  the  Empalement,  but 
the  Germen  which  becomes  the  Fruit. 

The  Bark  and  Wood  of  this  Tree  are  much  of  the 
fame  Nature,  only  the  Wood  is  accounted  hotter  ;  they 
are  ufed  in  Diet  Drinks  to  purify  and  cleanfe  the  Blood, 
and  to  caufe  fweating  ;  they  are  effeemed  good  for  the 
Gout  and  Dropfy,  the  King’s  Evil,  and  particularly  for 
the  French  Pox.  The  Gum  or  Refin  which  is  black, 
(hining,  and  brittle,  and,  when  powdered,  of  a  green- 
ifh  white  Colour,  of  an  aromatick  Smell,  and  poignant 
Tafte,  is  fomewhat  cathartick,  and  a  good  Purge  in 
rheumatick  Cafes,  to  the  Quantity  of  two  Scruples 
mixed  with  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  and  given  in  a  conve¬ 
nient  Vehicle. 

The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  fo  hard  as  to  break  the 
Tools  in  felling  them,  fo  they  are  feklom  cut  down  for 
Fire  Wood,  being  difficult  to  burn  ;  but  the  Wood  is 
of  great  Ufe  to  the  Sugar  Planters,  for  making  Wheels 
and  Cogs  for  the  Sugar  Mills,  &c.  It  is  alfo  frequently 
brought  to  Europe,  and  wrought  into  Bowls,  and  other 
Utenfils  are  made  of  the  Wood. 

This  Tree  can  only  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
muff  be  procured  from  the  Countries  where  it  naturally 
grows ;  thefe  muff  be  freih,  ctherwife  they  will  not 
grow  y  when  they  arrive,  they  (hould  be  fown  in  Pots 
filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  good  Bed  :  If 
the  Seeds  are  good,  and  the  Bed  in  which  they  are 
plunged  is  of  a  proper  Temperature  of  Heat,  the  Plants 
will  appear  in  5  or  6  Weeks  after,  and  in  a  Month  or  6 
Weeks  will  grow  to  be  of  Strength  enough  for  trans¬ 
planting 
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planting ;  then  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the 
Seed  Pois,  fo  as  to  preferve  their  Roots  as  entire  as  pof- 
fible,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with 
light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  new  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  where  they  mult  be  fhaded  from  the  Sun  till  they 
have  taken  frelh  Root ;  then  they  mult  be  treated  as 
other  tender  exotick  Plants  from  warm  Countries,  ad¬ 
mitting  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  to  them  when  the  Wea¬ 
ther  is  warm  :  They  will  require  to  be  frequently  re- 
frefhed  with  Water  in  warm  Weather,  but  it  mult  be 
given  them  with  Caution,  for  too  much  Wet  will  infal¬ 
libly  deflroy  them.  While  the  Plants  are  young,  they 
may  be  kept  during  the  Summer  Seafon  in  a  hot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark  under  a  Frame;  but  in  the  Autumn  they 
mull  be  removed  into  the  Bark  Stove,  and  plunged  into 
the  hot  Bed  of  Tan,  where  they  fhould  conflantly  re¬ 
main,  and  mult  be  treated  as  other  tender  Plants,  being 
careful  not  to  give  them  too  much  Water  in  the  Winter, 
when  it  is  very  prejudicial  to  them,  and  in  Summer  they 
fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  admitted  to  them 
every  Day.  With  this  Treatment  the  Plants  will  thrive 
very  well,  but  they  are  of  flow  Growth  in  their  own 
Country,  fo  cannot  be  expedited  to  make  great  Progrefs 
in  Europe. 

The  2d  Sort  hath  many  fmall  Leaves  placed  along  the 
Mid-rib  by  Pairs,  which  are  rounded  and  obtufe  at  their 
Ends,  but  narrow  at  their  Bafe  :  They  are  of  the  fame 
Confidence  with  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  but  of  a 
darker  green  Colour  ;  the  Flowers  arc  produced  in  loofe 
Bunches  toward  the  End  of  the  Branches,  which  are  of 
a  fine  blue  Colour,  and  their  Petals  are  fringed  on  their 
Edges.  This  is  called  in  fome  of  the  Iflands  Ballard 
Lignum  Vita  ;  I  received  it  from  Antigua  by  that  Title. 
It  requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  firfl  Sort,  and  is 
propagated  by  Seeds  the  fame  Way. 

I.have  alfo  received  Specimens  from  the  Illand  of 
Barbuda  of  one,  which  feems  different  from  either  of 
thofe  before-mentioned  :  The  Branches  have  the  fame 
Appearance  with  thofe  of  the  firfl  Sort,  but  the  Leaves 
are  larger  and  indented  at  their  Extremities,  and  are 
placed  all  round  the  Branches,  on  very  fliort  Foot  Stalks ; 
the  Flowers  were  broken  off,  fo  I  cannot  determine  the 
Difference  between  them,  but  by  all  Appearance  they 
feem  to  be  of  the  fame  Genus. 

The  3d  Sort  has  been  long  an  Inhabitant  in  fome  of 
the  curious  Gardens  in  England  and  Holland,  but  feldom 
produces  flowers  in  Europe.  This  grows  naturally  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  brought 
firfl  to  Holland,  where  it  palled  for  a  Species  of  Acacia, 
until  it  produced  its  Flowers  ;  which,  by  the  Account 
given  of  them  by  the  late  Dr.  Boerhaave,  were  of  the 
Butterfly  Kind  ;  but  whether  Dr.  Linnaus  has  feen  the 
Flowers  or  not,  I  cannot  fay  ;  however,  he  has  removed 
it  from  that  Clafs  of  Plants,  and  has  added  it  to  this 
Genus ;  and  as  I  have  not  yet  feen  the  Flowers,  fo  I  do 
not  know  if  it  is  right  placed.  The  Plants  retain  their 
Leaves  all  the  Year,  and  will  live  in  a  good  Green- 
houfe  in*  Winter,  but  in  Summer  mull  be  placed  abroad 
with  other  Green-houfe  Plants.  It  is  of  flow  Growth, 
and  is  with  Difficulty  propagated  by  Layers. 

GUAJAVA.  See  Pfidium. 

GUANABANUS.  See  Annona. 

GUAZUMA.  See  Theobroma. 
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GUIDONIA.  See  Samyda. 

GUILANDINA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  464.  Ronduc.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  25.  Tab.  39.  The  Nickar  Tree. 

The  Char  afters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  1  Leaf,  is  B?ll- 
foaped,  and  cut  at  the  Rim  into  5  equal  Parts  ;  the  Flower 
has  5  concave  Spear-fhaped  Petals  which  are  equal,  and  p.t 
clofeto  the  Empalement ,  into  which  they  are  inferted.  It 
hath  10  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina  which  are  ere  ft,  and  inferted 
in  the  Empalement ,  being  alternately  foorter  than  each 
other ,  and  terminated  by  obtufe  Summits.  In  the  Center 
is  ftuated  an  oblong  Germen,  fupporting  a  fender  Style  the 
Length  of  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  a  f ingle  Stigma.  The 
Germen  becomes  a  rhomboid  Pod,  with  a  convex  Suture  on 
the  upper  Side ;  it  is  fuelling  and  comprefed,  having  one 
Cell,  including  oval  bard  Seeds  feparated  by  Partitions. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Guilandina  aculeata ,  foliis  bipinnatis,  foliolis  0- 
vatis  oppoftis  integerrimis.  Prickly  Guilandina  with 
double  winged  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  oval,  oppofite, 
and -entire.  Bonduc  vulgare  raajus  polypbyllum.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  25.  Common  greater  Bonduc,  having  many 
Leaves  called  yellow  Nickar. 

2.  Guilandina  aculeata ,  foliolis  ovalibus  oppofitis 
fefflibus.  Prickly  Guilandina  with  oval  fmall  Leaves 
placed  oppofite,  and  fitting  clofe.  Bonduc  vulgare  minus 
polypbyllum.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  25.  Smaller  common 
Bonduc,  or  Nickar  Tree  having  many  Leaves,  called 
grey  Nickar. 

3.  Guilandina  inermis  foliis  bipinnatis ,  foliolis  ova- 
tis  acutis  alternis.  Smooth  Guilandina  with  double 
winged  Leaves,  whofe  fmall  Leaves  are  oval,  pointed, 
and  alternate. 

4.  Guilandina  inermis,  foliis  fubpinnatis, foliolis  in- 
ferioribusternatis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  155.  Smooth  Guilandina 
with  winged  Leaves,  whofe  under  fmall  Leaves  are 
trifoliate.  Moringha  Zeylanica ,  foliorum  p'mnis pinnatis , 
fore  majore,fruflu  angulofo.  Burm.  Zeyl.  162.  Tab.  75. 
Morunga  of  Ceylon ,  with  double  winged  Leaves,  a  larger 
Flower,  and  an  angular  Fruit. 

3.  Guilandina  inermis  foliis  bipinnatis,  foliolis  ova- 
to-lanceolatis  alternis.  Guilandina  with  fmooth  Branches, 
doubly  winged  Leaves,  and  the  fmall  Leaves  oval, 
Spear-fhaped,  and  placed  alternate.  Bonduc  Canadenfe 
polypbyllum,  non  fpinofum,  mas  Cf  feemina.  Du  Hamel. 
Canada  Nickar  Tree  having  many  Leaves,  which  have 
no  Spines,  and  are  male  and  female. 

The  1  ft  and  2d  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  mod  of  the 
Iflands  in  the  IVeJl-Indies,  where  they  twine  their  Stalks 
about  any  neighbouring  Support,  and  rife  to  the  Height 
of  12  or  14  Feet.  The  Leaves  of  the  firfl  Sort  are 
near  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long,  and  compofed  of  6  or  7  Pair 
of  Pinnae,  or  Wings,  each  of  which  has  as  many  Pair 
of  Lobes,  or  fmall  Leaves  fet  along  the  Mid-rib  ;  thefe 
are  oval  and  entire  ;  the  Foot  Stalk  or  principal  Mid-rib 
of  the  Leaf,  is  armed  with  fliort  crooked  Thorns  placed 
irregularly  ;  the  Stalks  are  alfo  clofely  armed  with  the 
like  Thorns,  which  are  larger.  The  Stalks  at  firfl 
grow  eredt,  but  afterward  twine  about  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Trees  or  Shrubs,  being  too  weak  to  Hand  without 
Support :  The  Flowers  come  out  in  long  Spikes  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalk;  they  are  compofed  of  5  con¬ 
cave  yellow  Petals,  which  are  equal  $  in  the  Center  is 
4  A  2  fituated  • 
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fituated  the  oblong  Germen,  furrounded  by  io  Sta¬ 
mina.  After  the  Flower  is  pad:,  the  Germen  becomes 
a  broad  thick  Pod,  about  3  Inches  long  and  2  broad, 
clofely  armed  with  {lender  Spines,  opening  with  2 
Valves,  each  inclofing  two  hard  Seeds  about  the  Size  of 
Children’s  Marbles,  of  a  yellowifli  Colour. 

The  2d  Sort  differs  from  the  firfl,  in  having  much 
fmaller  Leaves,  which  are  fet  clofer  together;  and  be¬ 
low  each  Pair  of  Lobes  are  fituated  two  ihort  fliff 
crooked  Spines,  placed  oppofite ;  the  Flowers  are  of  a 
deeper  yellow  Colour  than  thofe  of  the  firfl  Sort,  and 
the  Seeds  are  of  an  Afh  Colour. 

The  3d  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun 
at  Campeacby ,  from  whence  he  fent  the  dried  Samples  to 
England ,  but  there  was  no  Fruit  on  the  Trees  at  the 
Time  when  he  was  there,  but  he  mentions  that  this 
Sort  had  an  upright  Stem,  of  a  large  Size,  dividing  into 
many  Branches ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  double  winged 
Leaves,  which  are  fmooth  ;  the  Wings  come  out  oppo¬ 
fite,  each  Leaf  being  cornpofed  of  four  Pair,  but  the 
Lobes  are  placed  alternate  on  the  middle  Rib  ;  they  are 
oval,  but  end  in  a  Point,  and  are  of  a  light  green  Co¬ 
lour. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon , 
and  in  feveral  Places  on  the  Malabar  Coaft,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  brought  to  England.  This  in  its  native 
Country,  rifes  to  the  Height  of  25  or  30  Feet,  with  a 
ftrong  Stem,  covered  with  a  fmooth  Bark,  which  in  the 
young  Branches  is  green,  but  on  the  older  is  of  an  Afh 
Colour ;  the  Root  grows  knobbed,  and  very  thick. 
This,  when  young,  is  fcraped  and  ufed  by  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  as  Horfe  Raddifh  is  in  Europe ,  having  much  the 
fame  fhatp  Tafte;  the  Branches  are  garnifhed  with  de¬ 
compound  winged  Leaves ;  thofe  which  are  fituated  at 
the  Bafe,  have  but  3  Leaves,  but  above  the  Leaves  are 
branched  out  into  feveral  Divifions,  which  are  again  di¬ 
vided  into  fmaller,  w  hich  have  5  or  6  Pair  of  oval  Lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  they  are  of  a  light  green,  and 
a  little  hoary  on  their  under  Side.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  loofe  Bunches  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches; 
they  are  cornpofed  of  an  unequal  Number  of  Petals, 
from  5  to  10;  they  have  10  fnort  Stamina  furrounding 
the  Germen,  which  afterward  turns  to  a  long  taper  Pod, 
including  feveral  angular  Seeds,  covered  with  a  thin 
Membrane.  Thefe  have  a  Flavour  like  the  Root. 

Thefe  4  Sorts  are  Natives  of  warm  Countries,  fo  will 
not  live  through  the  Winter  in  England ,  unlefs  placed  in 
a  warm  Stove,  and  the  Pots  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed. 
They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  but  thofe  of  the  two  firfl: 
Sorts  are  fo  hard,  that  unlefs  they  are  foaked  2  or  3 
Days  in  Water  before  they  are  put  into  the  Ground,  or 
placed  under  the  Pots  in  the  Tan  Bed  to  foften  their 
Covers,  they  will  remain  Years  in  the  Ground  without 
vegetating;  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  will  be  fit 
to  tranfplant  in  a  Ihort  Time  ;  then  they  fhould  be  each 
iranfplanted  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Fanners  Bark, 
fhading  them  till  they  have  taken  frefh  Root;  then  they 
mad  be  treated  as  other  tender  exotick  Plants,  giving 
them  a  large  Share  of  Air.  in  warm  Weather,  and  but 
little  Water;  and. when  the  Plants  have  advanced  to  be 
too  tall  to  remain  in  the  Frames,  they  mud  be  removed’ 
into  the  Bark  Stove  and  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed,  where 
they  will  make  great  Progrefs,  provided  they  have- not 


too  much  Water,  efpecially  during  the  Winter  Seafon, 
for  thefe  Plants  are  very  impatient  of  Moifture  in  cold 
Weather. 

The  4th  Sort  requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  thofe 
before-mentioned,  but  the  Seeds  will  grow  without  be¬ 
ing  fteeped  in  Water ;  and  the  Plants  are  with  Difficulty 
fhrtted  from  one  Pot  to  another,  for  their  Roots  are 
•large,  flefhy,  and  have  but  few  Fibres ;  fo  that  unlefs 
great  Care  is  taken,  all  the  Earth  will  fall  away  from 
them,  which  often  caufes  their  Stalks  to  decay  almoft  to 
the  Root,  and  fometimes  occafions  the  Lofs  of  the  Plants. 
This  Plant  mud  be  fparingly  watered  at  all  Times,  but 
particularly  in  cold  Weather,  when  Moiflure  will  caufe 
them  to  rot  in  a  fhort  Time. 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Canada ,  from  whence 
the  Plants  were  brought  to  Paris ,  where  it  has  been  fome 
Years  cultivated  ;  but  within  8  Years  pafl,  it  was  firfl 
brought  to  England.  This,  in  the  Country  where  it  na¬ 
turally  grows,  rifes  with  an  ere6t  Stem  to  the  Height 
of  30  Feet  or  more,  dividing  into  many  Branches,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  bluifh  Affi-coloured  Bark  very  fmooth,  and 
garnifhed  with  large  decompounded  winged  Leaves  of 
the  oval  Shape,  very  fmooth  and  entire,,  but  ranged  al¬ 
ternate  on  the  Mid-rib  ;  thefe  fall  off  in  the  Autumn, 
and  new  ones  come  out  late  in  the  Spring. 

There  are  male  and  female  of  this  Sort  in  different 
Plants;  as  thefe  have  not  as  yet  flowered  in  any  of  the 
Englifh  Gardens,  fo  I  can  give  no  farther  Account  of  it, 
nor  of  the  Fruit,  having  never  feen  any  of  them.  This 
Sort  lives  abroad  in  the  open  Air,  and  is  never  hurt  by 
Froft.  It  is  only  propagated  by  cutting  off  fome  of  the 
Roots,  which  caufe  them  to  fhoot  upward,  fo  may  be 
taken  from  the  old  Root,  and  multiplied.  It  requires  a 
light  Soil,  not  too  moiff. 

GUNDELIA.  Pourn.Cor.  51.  486.  Lin.  Gen. 

PI.  828.  Hacub.  Paill.  /lc.  Reg.  Scien.  1718. 

The  Chambers  are, 

It  hath  an  uniform  tubulous  Flower ,  compojed  of  many, 
hermaphrodite  Florets,  incircled  by  Leaves.  They  have  but 
I  Petal  'which  is  clofed  at  the  Bottom ,  b\it  five lls  at  the 
Pop,  where  it  is  J. lightly  cut  into  5  Parts :  They  have  5 
jhort  hairy  Stamina,  terminated  by  long  cylindrical  Sum - 
mits.  Phe  oval  Germen  is  fituated  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Flower,  crowned  by  fmall  Scales,  fupporting  a  f lender  Style 
longer  than  the  Petal,  terminated  by  2  revolving  Stigmas,. 
Phe  Germen  becomes  a  roundijh  fugle  Seed  inchfcd  in  the 
common  Receptacle,  which  is  conical,  and  the  Seeds  are  fc- 
parated  by  a  chaffy  Down. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  at  prefent 
in  England,  viz. 

Gundelia,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  814.  There  is  no  Engliff 
Title  to  this  Plant,  but  there  are  two  Varieties  of  it 
mentioned  by  Pcurnefort ,  which  are  fuppofed  to  arife 
from  the  fame  Seeds,  as  they  were  found  growing  pro- 
mifeuoufly  together.  Thefe  are, 

1.  Gundelia  Orient  alls,  acanthi  aculeati  foliis,fiorU 
bus  intenfe  purpureis ,  capite  araneosa  lanugine  obfto. 
7  ourn.  Cor.  51.  Eaflern  Gundelia  with  prickly  Bearf- 
breech  Leaves,  deep  purple  Flowers,  and  a  Flead  covered 
with  a  Down  like  a  Cobweb. 

2.  Gundelia  Orientalis ,  acanthi  aculeati  folio,  capite 
glabro.  Pourn.  Cor.  51.  Eaflern  Gundelia,  with  a  prickly 
JBearfbreech  Leaf,  and  a  fmooth  Head. 
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This  Plant  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Gundelfcbcimer ,  in 
Company  with  Pournefort,  near  Baibout  in  Artncniay 
but  has  fince  been  found  growing  naturally  in  feveral 
Places  in  the  Levant ,  where  it  is  generally  found  in  dry 
ftrong  Land.  The  Stalks  of  this  Plant  feldom  rife  more 
than  a  Foot  high,  the  under  Leaves  are  long,  narrow, 
and  fawed  on  their  Edges,  their  Teeth  ending  in  a  Spine  ; 
the  other  Leaves  are  broader,  irregularly  llafhed  to  the 
Mid-rib,  and  armed  at  the  Points  with  (harp  Prickles  ; 
the  Stalks  divide  upward  into  feveral  Branches,  armed 
with  Leaves  of  the  fame  Form,  but  narrower  ;  and  each 
is  terminated  by  a  conical  Head  of  Flowers,  refembling 
thofe  of  Fuller’s  Thiftle,  being  furrounded  at  the  Bafe 
by  a  Circle  of  long  narrow  prickly  Leaves :  Thefe  Heads 
are  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  Florets,  fhut  up 
in  the  Scales,  each  having  a  Germen  with  5  Stamina 
furrounding  it ;  but  there  are  few  of  the  Seeds  which 
ripen  perfectly  in  each  Head  in  the  natural  Places  of  its 
Growth,  and  in  England  they  have  not  as  yet  produced 
any  good  Seeds ;  for  if  Rain  happens  at  the  Time  when 
the  Plants  are  in  flower,  the  Germen  perifhes,  which  is 
the  Cafe  with  feveral  other  of  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers 
are  collected  into  Heads. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seed,  which  fhould 
be  fown  the  Beginning  of  March ,  in  a  warm  dry  Border 
of  frefh,  but  lean  Earth,  in  the  Place  where  the  Plants 
are  defigned  to  remain.  When  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  muft  be  carefully  cleared  from  Weeds ;  as  they 
grow  large,  they  fhould  be  thinned,  leaving  the  Plants 
which  are  defigned  to  remain,  about  2  Feet  afunder, 
that  they  may  have  Room  to  fpread.  After  this  there  is 
no  other  Culture  required,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds ;  and  if  the  Froft  fhould  prove  fevere  in  Winter, 
the  Plants  mud  be  covered  with  Straw  or  Peas  Haulm  to 
protect  them,  but  this  Covering  muft  be  taken  off  in 
mild  Weather;  in  2  Years  they  will  produce  their 
Flowers,  when  they  will  make  a  fine  Appearance  a- 
mongft  other  hardy  Plants  in  the  Pleafure  Garden.  They 
flower  in  July ,  and  the  Plants  generally  decay  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Autumn,  fo  that  frefh  Seeds  muft  be  annually 
procured  from  Abroad. 

GYPSOPHYLA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  498.  We  have  no 
Englijb  Title  for  this  Genus. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent,  angular,  Bell-Jbaped 
Empale  merit ,  cut  into  5  Parts  at  the  Pop.  It  hath  5  oval 
blunt  Petals,  which  fpread  open,  and  10  Awl-  fhaped  Sta¬ 
mina,  terminated  by  roundif:  Summits.  In  the  Center  is 
Jituated  a  globular  Germen,  fnpporting  2  fender  Styles , 
crowned  by  fingle  Stigmas.  Phe  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  globular  Capfule  with  one  Cell,  opening  with  5 
Valves,  filed  with  fmall  roundif  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Gypsophyla  foliis  mucronatis  recurvatis,  foribus 
aggregatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  406.  Gypfophyla  with  pointed 
recurved  Leaves,  and  Flowers  gathered  in  a  Head. 
Lychnis  Hifpanica  kali  folio ,  multifora.  Pourn.  Inf.  R. 
H.  338.  Spanif  Lychnis  with  a  Glaffwort  Leaf  and  many 
Flowers. 

2.  Gypsophyla  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus,  obfolete 
triquetris  Ittvibus  obtufts  fecundis.  Lin.  Sp.  Pl.  4°7*  ^)'P~ 
fophyla  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  having  3  blunt 
Angles,  and  fmooth  obtufe  Leaves  in  Clutters.  Sapo- 


rtaria  caule  fmplici,  foliis  linearibus  ex  alls  foliorum  con- 
fertis  teretibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  1 66.  Sopewort  with  a  fingle 
Stalk,  very  narrow  Leaves,  coming  out  in  Clutters  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalks. 

3.  Gypsophyla  foliis  lanceolatis  Levibus ,  caulibus 
diffufts,  pifillis  corolla  campanulata  longioribus ,  Lin.  Sp. 
PL  App.  1195.  Gypfophyla  with  fmooth  Spear-lhaped 
Leaves,  diffufed  Stalks,  and  the  Pointal  longer  than  the 
Petal,  which  is  Bell-fhaped. 

4.  Gypsophyla  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis ,  femiamplexi - 
caulibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  408.  Gypfophyla  with  oval  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  half  embracing  the  Stalks.  Lychnis  Ori¬ 
ent  alis,  faponaria  folio  &  facie,  fore  parvo  &  multiplies. 
Pourn.  Cor.  24.  Eaften  Lychnis  with  the  Leaf  and  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  Sopewort,  having  many  fmall  Flowers. 

5.  Gypsophyla  foliis  lanceolatis  fcabris ,  corollis  re- 
volutis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  40 7.  Gypfophyla  with  rough  Spear- 
lhaped  Leaves,  and  the  Petals  of  the  Flowers  recurved. 
Alftne  frutefeens  caryophylli  folio,  flore  parvo  albo.  Gerb. 
Shrubby  Chickweed,  with  a  Clove  Gilliflower  Leaf, 
and  a  fmall  white  Flower. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
in  Spain,  and  Italy ,  upon  the  Mountains.  This  hath  a 
perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  many  narrow  Leaves 
ending  in  acute  Points,  which  are  recurved  ;  the  Stalks 
rife  about  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed  with  narrower  Leaves 
placed  oppofite,  and  at  foirre  of  the  Joints  there  are 
fmaller  Leaves  growing  from  the  Stalks  in  Clutters;  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  divides  into  fmaller  Branches, 
each  being  terminated  by  a  clofe  Bunch  of  fmall  white 
Flowers.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall  oval  Capfules,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  2d  Sort  is  fomewhat  like  the  firft,  but  the  Leaves 
are  much  narrower,  and  almoft  3  cornered  ;  they  are 
placed  in  Clutters,  which  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the 
Stalk  ;  the  Bunches  of  Flowers  are  fmaller,  and  not  fo 
clofely  joined.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  grows 
naturally  upon  the  Helvetian  Mountains. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife 
fmooth  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  in  Clutters ;  the  Stalks  are 
near  a  Foot  long,  but  are  proftrate  near  the  Ground  ;  the 
Flowers  have  a  purplifh  Caft,  and  the  Stamina  are  much 
longer  than  the  Petals  of  the  Flowers.  This  flowers  in 
June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ,  and  alfo 
in  Spain.  It  hath  a  ftrong,  fiefhy,  fibrous  Root,  which 
ftrikes  deep  in  the  Ground,  fending  up  feveral  thick, 
fiefhy  Stalks,  which  rife  near  2  Feet  high,  and  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  oval  Spear- fhaped  Leaves,  which  half  em¬ 
brace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe  ;  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Stalk  divides  into  many  fmaller  Branches,  terminated 
with  loofe  Bunches  of  fmall  white  Flowers.  Thefe  open 
in  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn. 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  and  Part  ary, 
the  Seeds  of  it  were  fent  me  from  Peterfburgh.  This- 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  many  branch¬ 
ing  Stalks  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,,  garnifhed  with  nar¬ 
row,  fmooth  pointed  Leaves,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  Gil- 
liflower  ;  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  are  produced  loofe 
Clutters  of  very  fmall  white  Flowers,  which  appear  at 
the  fame  Time  with  the  former  Sorts,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  the  Autumn. 
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Thefe  Plants  have  no  great  Beauty,  fo  are  rarely  cul¬ 
tivated  but  in  Botanick  Gardens,  for  Variety. 

They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  Town 
in  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to* 
remove,  they  may  he  tranfplanted  into  the  Places  where 


they  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other 
Culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds;  for  the 
Roots  will  continue  feveral  Years,  and  annually  pro¬ 
duce  Flowers  and  Seeds. 
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./EM AN THUS.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  657.  Tab.  453. 
Lin.  Gen .  PI.  394.  Dracunculoides.  Boerb.  Ind. 
2.  226.  Blood-flower. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  of  6  Leaves , 
which  is  large  and  Jhaped  like  an  Umbel.  It  hath  1  ere  Cl 
.Petal,  cut  into  6  Parts,  having  a  fhort  angular  Tube,  and 
6  Awl-foaped  Stamina ,  infer  ted  in  the  Petal ,  but  longer, 
and  terminated  by  oblong  prof  rate  Summits.  The  Germen 
is ftuated  under  the  Flower,  fupporting  a  ftngle  Style  the 
Length  of  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  a  ftngle  Stigma.  The 
Germen  becomes  a  roundifj  Berry  with  3  Cells ,  each  con¬ 
taining  1  triangular  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  H^manthus  foliis  linguiformibus  plants.  Prod. 
Leyd.  42.  Blood-flower  with  plain  Tongue-fhaped  Leaves. 
Hcemanthus  AJricanus.  H.  L.  Bat.  African  Blood-flower, 
or  Cape  Tulip. 

2.  HjEMANTHUS  foliis  longioribus  carinatis.  Blood- 
flower  with  longer  Keel-fhaped  Leaves. 

3.  HyEMANT HUS  foliis  lanceolatis  undulatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  127.  Blood-flower  with  Spear- fhaped  waved 
Leaves.  Hesmanthus  colchici  foliis  perianthio  berbaceo. 
Hort.  Elth.  167.  Blood-flower  with  Meadow-Saffron 
Leaves,  and  an  herbaceous  Involucrum  ;  and  the  Dra¬ 
cunculoides.  Boerh.lnd.  alt.  2.  226.  Baffard  Dragon. 

The  1  ft  Sort  has  been  many  Years  in  feveral  curious 
dardens  in  Europe,  where  it  feldom  flowers.  This  hath 
a  large  bulbous  Root,  from  which  in  the  Autumn  come 
out  two  broad  flat  Leaves  of  a  flefhy  Confidence,  fhaped 
like  a  Tongue,  which  turn  backward  on  each  Side,  and 
fpread  flat  on  the  Ground,  fo  have  a  Angular  Appea¬ 
rance  all  the  Winter;  and  in  the  Spring  thefe  Leaves 
•decay ;  fo  that  from  May  to  the  Beginning  of  Auguf, 
they  are  deflitute  of  Leaves :  When  thefe  produce  their 
Flowers,  it  is  always  in  the  Autumn,  juft  before  the 
-new  Leaves  come  out.  In  the  Books  where  this  Plant 
is  figured,  the  Flowers  are  reprefented  growing  upon  a 
■ilrong  upright  Foot  Stalk,  but  all  thole  which  I  have 
feen  in  flower,  never  have  rifen  more  than  two  Inches 
from  the  Bulb,  with  a  large  Clufter  of  bright  red 
Flowers,  inclofed  in  a  common  leafy  Empalement ;  thefe 
were  tubulous,  with  one  Petal  cut  into  6  Parts,  each 
having  6  long  Stamina,  ftanding  out  beyond  the  Petal, 
and  in  the  Center  appears  the.  Germen  fitting  under  the 
Flower,  fupporting  a  Angle  Style,  crowned  with  a  Stig¬ 
ma.  The  Germen  never  ripens  to  a  Seed  in  England, 
but  decays  with  the  Flower,  and  then  the  green  Leaves 
grow  and  fpread  cn  the  Ground. 
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The  2d  Sort  hath  a  large  bulbous  Root  like  the  firft, 
which  fends  out  3  or  4  Leaves,  that  grow  a  Foot  long  or 
more  ;  thefe  are  not  flat  like  thofe  of  the  other,  but  are 
hollowed  like  the  Keel  of  a  Boat,  and  ftand  more  eredf 
than  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  but  are  not  quite  fo  broad  ; 
the  Flowers  of  this  are  like  thofe  of  the  firft,  but  are  of 
a  paler  red  ;  this  is  certainly  different  from  the  other. 

I  received  the  Roots  of  this  from  Dr.  Van  Royen,  Pro- 
feffor  of  Botany  at  Leyden. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  Roots  compofed  of  many  thick 
flefhy  Tubers  which  join  at  the  Top,  where  they  form 
a  Head,  out  of  which  arifes  a  flefhy  fpotted  Stalk,  like 
that  of  the  Dragon,  which  fpreads  out  at  the  Top 
into  feveral  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  waved  on  their  Edges. 
The  Stalks  grow  about  a  Foot  high,  and  the  Leaves 
are  6  or  8  Inches  long,  and  2  broad  in  the  Middle  ; 
from  the  Side  of  this  Stalk  near  the  Ground,  breaks 
out  a  ftrong  flefhy  Foot  Stalk,  about  6  or  8  Inches  long, 
fuftaining  at  the  Top  a  large  Clufter  of  Flowers,  in¬ 
cluded  in  one  common  Empalement  or  Covering, 
which  is  permanent ;  the  Flowers  are  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  other  Sorts,  but  are  of  a  yellowifh  red 
Colour.  Thefe  appear  in  May ,  June,  or  July,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  Berries  of  a  beautiful  red  Colour  when 
ripe. 

The  two  firft  Sorts  are  with  Difficulty  propagated  in 
Europe,  for  their  Roots  feldom  put  out  any  Offsets,  but 
the  Gardens  in  Holland  are  fupplied  with  them  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  they  naturally  grow,  and  pro¬ 
duce  Seeds  ;  they  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  this  Coun¬ 
try  without  artificial  Heat  in  Winter,  therefore  the 
Roots  muft  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light  loamy 
Earth,  and,  in  the  Winter,  placed  in  a  moderate  De¬ 
gree  of  Warmth,  where,  during  that  Seafon,  the  Leaves 
will  be  in  full  Vigour,  fo  will  make  a  pretty  Appearance 
when  intermixed  with  other  Plants  in  the  Stove,  and 
though  they  but  feldom  flower  here,  yet  are  they  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  Place  in  every  Garden  where  there  is  Conve- 
niency  of  keeping  them.  The  Roots  may  be  taken  up 
when  their  Leaves  are  decayed,  and  kept  out  of  the 
Ground  till  Auguf,  when  they  fhould  be  new  potted, 
and  may  remain  abroad  till  the  End  of  that  Month,  at 
which  Time  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and 
during  the  Time  they  are  growing,  will  require  to  have 
frequent  Waterings,  but  it  muft  not  be  given  to  them  in 
large  Quantities. 

The  3d  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  it  was  firft  brought  to  Holland , 
where  it  has  been  propagated,  and  difperfed  over  Eu¬ 
rope  ; 
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tope ;  this  may  be  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots ; 
the  bed  Time  for  this  is  the  Spring,  before  the  Plants 
put  out  new  Stalks,  which  is  alfo  a  right  Time  to  fhift 
and  new  pot  them  ;  but  as  the  Roots  do  not  multiply 
very  fall  in  Offsets,  the  befl  Way  is  to  propagate  them 
from  Seeds,  which  they  ripen  plentifully  in  England ; 
thefe  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  Pots 
filled  with  light  Earth,  and  kept  in  the  Stove  all  the 
Winter ;  if  thefe  Pots  are  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in 
the  Bark  Stove,  in  the  Vacancies  between  the  Plants, 
the  Earth  will  be  kept  warm,  and  will  not  dry  fo  faff, 
as  when  they  are  placed  in  a  dry  Stove,  fo  the  Seeds 
will  be  fooner  prepared  to  vegetate  ;  in  the  Spring  the 
Pots  may  be  taken  out  of  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into 
a  hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants  ;  thefe  mud 
have  Air  admitted  to  them  every  Day  in  mild  Wea¬ 
ther,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak  ;  and  when 
they  are  fit  to  remove,  they  may  be  each  planted  in  a 
feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  the  hot  Bed  again,  to  promote  their  taking  new 
Root  ;  then  they  muft  be  gradually  hardened,  and  af¬ 
terward  may  be  removed  into  the  dry  Stove,  where  they 
fhould  conftantly  remain,  otherwife  the  Plants  will  not 
thrive  and  flower  in  this  Country.  In  the  Winter  Sea- 
fon  they  muft  not  have  too  much  Wet,  for  as  their 
Roots  are  flefhy  and  fucculent,  fo  they  are  apt  to  rot 
with  Moifture.  In  the  Summer  they  muft  have  a  large 
Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather,  and  require  to  be 
frequently  watered,  efpecially  during  the  Time  of  their 
flowering. 

FLTMATOXYLUM.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  417.  Blood- 
wood,  Logwood,  or  Campeachy  Wood. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

7 he  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement ,  cut  into  5 
oval  Segments.  It  bath  5  oval  Petals,  which  are  equal, 
and  larger  than  the  Empalement,  and  10  Awl-Jhaped  Sta¬ 
mina,  longer  than  the  Petals,  terminated  by  fmall  Sum¬ 
mits .  hi  the  Center  is  fituated  an  oblong-  oval  Gertnen, 
fupporting  a  fugle  Style,  crowned  by  a  thick  indented 
Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  comprefed  obtufe  Capfule, 
with  one  Cell,  opening  with  two  Valves,  containing  2  or  3 
oblong  Kidney -fo  aped  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

HjEMAtox ylum.  Hort.  Cliff.  160.  Logwood.  Lig¬ 
num  Campecbianum,  fpecies  queedam.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam. 
213.  Campeachy  Wood. 

This  Tree  grows  naturally  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy, 
at  Honduras,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Spanifo  JVef  -Indies, 
where  it  rifes  from  16  to  24  Feet  high.  The  Stems 
are  generally  crooked,  and  very  deformed,  and  feldom 
thicker  than  a  Man’s  Thigh.  The  Branches  come  out 
on  every  Side  ;  they  are  crooked,  irregular,  and  armed 
with  ftrong  Thorns,  and  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves, 
compofed  of  3  or  4  Pair  of  Lobes,  which  are  obtufe, 
and  indented  at  the  Top.  The  Flowers  come  in  a  Ra- 
cemus  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  (landing  eredl ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  yellowifh  Colour,  with  a  purple  Em¬ 
palement,  and  are  fucceeded  by  flat  oblong  Pods,  each 
containing  two  or  three  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 

The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  brought  to  Europe,  where 
it  is  ufed  for  dying  Purples,  and  for  the  fineft  Blacks, 
fo  is  a  valuable  Commodity  ;  but  the  Spaniards,  who 
claim  a  Right  to  the  Pofiefilon  of  thefe  Places  where 
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it  naturally  grows,  are  for  excluding  all  other  Coun¬ 
tries  from  cutting  it,  which  has  occafioned  many  Dif- 
putes  with  their  Neighbours,  but  particularly  with  the 
Englifo  ;  this  is  to  be  hoped  will  foon  be  over,  as  there 
are  fome  of  the  Planters  in  Jamaica,  and  the  other 
Iflands  in  America,  belonging  to  the  Crown  of  Great- 
Britain,  who  have  propagated  this  Tree  in  fo  great 
Plenty,  as  to  have  Hopes  of  fupplying  the  Demand  for 
this  Wood  in  Britain  in  a  very  few  Years;  for  the 
Trees  grow  fo  faft  there,  as  to  be  fit  for  Ufe  in  10  or 
12  Years  from  Seed;  and  as  they  produce  great ’Plenty 
of  Seeds  in  the  Britijb  Colonies,  fo  thofe  Seeds  Matter¬ 
ing  about,  the  Plants  come  up  in  all  the  neighbouring 
Lands,  therefore  will  foon  be  like  an  indigenous  Plant  of 
the  Country. 

Some  of  the  Planters  in  Jamaica  have  inclofed  their 
Eftates  with  Fledges  formed  of  thefe  Trees,  which  are 
very  ftrong  and  durable,  but  where  the  Fledges  are  cut, 
it  will  greatly  retard  the  Growth  of  the  Trees,  fo  that 
thofe  who  propofe  to  make  an  Advantage  by  the  Pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  Wood,  fhould  fow  the  Seeds  upon 
fwampy  Lands,  which  may  be  unfit  for  growing.  Sugar, 
and  permit  all  their  Branches  to  remain,  which  will 
be  of  great  Ufe  in  augmenting  the  Bulk  of  their 
Stems  ;  and  if,  while  the  Plants  are  young,  they  are 
kept  clean  from  Weeds,.  &c.  it  will  be  of  great  Ad¬ 
vantage  in  promoting  their  Growth.  I  have  been 
credibly  informed  by  fome  of  the  Pjanters  in  Jamaica, 
that  they  have  had  fome  Plants  of  this  Sort  upward  of 
IO  Feet  high  in  3  Years,  fo  that  it  requires  but  few 
Years  to  raife  a  Supply  of  this  Wood,  fufficient  to  an- 
fwer  all  the  Demands  for  it. 

This  Plant  is  preferved  in  fome  curious  Gardens  in 
England,  for  Variety.  The  Seeds  are  frequently  brought 
from  America ,  which,  if  frefh,  readily  grow  when  fown 
upon  a  good  hot  Bed  ;  and  if  the  Plants  are  kept  in  a 
moderate  hot  Bed,  they  will  grow  upwards  of  a  Foot 
high  the  fame  Year,  and,  while  the  Plants  are  young, 
they  are  generally  well  furnilhed  with  Leaves,  but  af¬ 
terward  they  make  but  little  Progrefs,  and  are  frequently 
but  thinly  clothed  with  Leaves.  Thefe  Plants  are  very' 
tender,  fo  (hould  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  Bark  Stove, 
where,  if  they  are  duly  watered,  and  the  Stove  kept  in 
a  good  Degree  of  Heat,  the  Plants  may  be  preferved 
very  well.  There  are  fome  of  thefe  Plants  now  in 
England,  upward  of  6  Feet  high,  and  as  thriving  as 
thofe  in  their  native  Soil. 

HALYCACABUM.  See  Phyfalis. 

HALICACABUS  PEREGRINA.  See  Cardiof- 
permum. 

HALIMUS.  See  A  triplex. 

HA  LIBERIA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  679.  Caprifolium,  Boerh. 
Ind.  Alt.  2.  p.  226.  African  Fly  Honeyfuckle. 

The  Char  afters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  1  Leaf , 
cut  into  3  Parts  at  the  Top ,  the  upper  Segment  being  much 
broader  than  the  other.  It  hath  1  Petal  of  the  grinning 
Kind.  The  Bottom  of  the  Tube  is  roundijh.  The  Chaps 
are  fwollen  and  inflexed,  the  Brim  is  ere  ft  and  oblique,  cut 
into  4  Segments,  the  upper  being  longer  than  the  others, 
and  is  blunt,  with  an  Indenture  at  the  Top,  the  2  Side 
ones  are  foorter,  and  pointed ,  the  lower  is  very  port  and 
acute.  It  bath  4  Stamina ,  which  are  brifly,  2  being 
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longer  fban  the  other ,  terminated  by  twin  Summits.  In 
the  Bottom  of  the  Tube  is  fitualed  an  oval  Germen ,  with  a 
Style  longer  than  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  a  Jingle  Stigma. 
The  Germen  becomes  a  roundifh  Berry  with  two  Cells ,  each 
containing  one  hard  Seed. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Halle ri a.  Hort.  Cliff.  323.  This  Plant  has  its 
Title  from  Dr.  Haller ,  who  was  Profeffor  of  Botany  at 
Gottengen,  in  Germany.  This  is  the  Caprifolium  Afri- 
canum  folio  pruni  leviter  ferrate,  fore  ruberrimo ,  baccd 
nigra.  Boerh.  Ind.alt.  2.  22 6.  African  Fly  Honeyfuckle 
with  a  Plum  Leaf  lightly  fawed,  a  very  red  Flower,  and 
a  black  Berry 

The  Engliflj  Name  which  I  have  here  added,  has 
been  given  to  this  Plant  by  fome  Gardeners,  who  ob- 
ferved  that  the  Shape  of  the  Flower  had  fome  Refem- 
blance  to  that  of  the  Upright,  or  Fly  Honeyfuckle, 
and  for  want  of  an  Englifj  Name,  gave  this  to  it,  or 
they  might  take- it'  from  the  Latin  Name,  by  which  it 
was  called  by  Dr.  Boerhaave ,  tvho  made  it  a  Species  of 
Honeyfuckle. 

This  Plant  grows  6  or  8  Feet  High,  having  a  woody 
Stem,  well  furnifhed  with  Branches  ;  thefe  have  oval 
fawed  Leaves,  placed  oppofite  by  Pairs,  and  continue 
green  through  the  Year  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  fingly, 
and  are  of  a  red  Colour,  but,  being  intermixed  with 
the  Leaves,  are  not  feen  unlefs  they  are  looked  after,  for 
they  grow  fcatteripgly  on  the  Branches ;  thefe  come  out 
in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September ,  the  Leaves 
are  green  in  Winter,  fo  the  Plants  make  a  Variety  in  the 
Green-houfe  during  that  Seafon. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which,  if  planted 
in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth  in  the  Spring,  and  plunged 
into  a  gentle  hot  Bed,  will  foon  take  Root ;  thefe  Plants 
may  be  expofed  in  Summer,  and  will  require  Plenty  of 
Water  in  that  Seafon  ;  in  Winter  they  mull  be  houfed 
with  Myrtles,  and  other  hardy  exotick  Plants,  which  re¬ 
quire  a  large  Share  of  Air  in  mild  Weather. 

HAMAMELIS.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  155.  Trilopus.  Mitch. 
Gen.  22.  The  Witch  Hazel. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  Plants  ;  the  male 
Flowers  have  a  four-leaved  Empalement ,  and  4  narrow 
Petals ,  reflexed ;  they  have  4  narrow  Stamina ,  Jhorter 
than  the  Petals ,  terminated  by  horned  reflexed  Summits. 
The  female  Flowers  have  a  four-leaved  Involucrum,  in 
which  are  4  Flowers  ;  thefe  have  a  four-leaved  Empale¬ 
ment ,  coloured ;  they  have  4  narrow  Petals ,  reflexed ,  and 
4  Ne  Cl  aria  adhering  to  the  Petals.  In  the  Center  is  fituated 
an  oval  hairy  Germen ,  fupporting  2  Styles ,  crowned  by 
beaded  Stigmas.  The  Germen  becomes  an  oval  Cap  file, 
fitting  in  the  Involucrum ,  having  2  Cells,  each  containing 
l  bard  oblong  frnooth  Seed. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  in  the  Eng - 
lijh  Gardens  at  prefent,  viz. 

Hamamelis.  Flor.  Virg.  139.  The  Witch  Hazel. 
Piflachia  Virginiana  nigra ,  coryli  foliis.  Pluk.  Aim.  296. 
Black  Virginia  Piflachia  with  Hazel  Leaves. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  have  been  brought  to  Europe,  and 
many  of  the  Plants  have  been  raifed  in  the  Engliflj  Gar¬ 
dens,  where  they  are  propagated  for  Sale  by  the  Nur- 
fery  Gardeners.  It  hath  a  woody  Stem,  from  2  to  3 


Feet  high,  fending  out  many  (lender  Branches,  gar- 
nilhed  with  oval  Leaves,  indented  on  their  Edges,  hav¬ 
ing  great  Refemblance  to  tnofe  of  the  Hazel,  placed 
alternately  on  the  Branches ;  thefe  fall  away  in  Autumn, 
and  when  the  Plants  are  deftituteof  Leaves,  the  Flowers 
come  out  in  Clutters  from  the  Joints  of  the  Branches ; 
thefe  fometimes  appear  the  latter  End  of  October,  and 
often  not  till  December,  but  arc  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds 
in  this  Country. 

As  the  Flowers  of  this  Shrub  make  very  little  Appea¬ 
rance,  it  is  only  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curi¬ 
ous,  for  Variety. 

This  is  propagated  by  laying  down  the  young  Branches 
in  Autumn,  which  will  take  Root  in  one  Year,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  duly  watered  in  dry  Weather  ;  but  many 
of  the  Plants  which  are  in  the  Garden^,  have  been 
produced  from  Seeds  which  came  from  America ;  thefe 
Seeds  always  remain  a  whole  Year  in  the  Ground,  fo 
they  (hould  be  fown  in  Pots  which  may  be  plunged  into 
the  Ground  in  a  fhady  Part  of  the  Garden,  where  they 
may  remain  all  the  Summer,  and  require  no  other  Care 
but  keep  the  Pots  clean  from  Weeds,  and  in  very  dry 
Weather  to  water  them  now  and  then  ;  in  Autujnn 
the  Pots  may  be  removed  to  a  warmer  Situation, 
and  plunged  into  the  Ground  under  a  warm  Hedge, 
and  if  the  Winter  (hould  prove  very  fevere,  they  fhould 
have  fome  light  Covering  thrown  over  the  Pots,  which 
will  fecure  the  Seeds  from  being  dettroyed.  In  the 
Spring  the  Plants  will  come  up,  therefore  as  the  Seafon 
grows  warm,  the  Pots  may  be  removed  where  they 
may  have  the  Morning  Sun  till  Eleven  o’Clock,  and 
if  they  are  duly  watered  in  dry  Weather,  the  Plants 
will  have  made  good  Progrefs  by  Autumn,  when  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted,  either  into  frnall  Pots,  or  in  a 
Nurfery  Bed,  where  in  one,  or  at  moil  two  Years  Time, 
They  will  be  (Irong  enough  to  plant  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain  ;  they  love  a  moitt  Soil,  and  a  (hady 
Situation. 

HARMALA.  See  Peganum. 

HAWTHORN.  See  Mefpilus. 

HAZEL.  See  Corylus. 

HEDERA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  612. 
Tab.  384.  The  Ivy  Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flowers  are  difpojed  in  Form  of  an  Umbel ,  having 
a  J mall  Involucrum  indented  in  many  Parts.  The  Empale¬ 
ment  is  cut  into  5  Parts,  and  fits  upon  the  Germen.  The 
Flower  hath  5  oblong  Petals,  which  fpread  open,  whofe 
Points  are  incurved ;  they  have  5  Awl- (leaped  Stamina, 
terminated  by  proflrate  Summits,  which  are  cut  into  2  at 
their  Bafe.  The  Germen,  which  is  fituated  below  the 
Flower,  fupports  a  fhort  Style,  crowned  by  a  fingle  Stigma. 
The  Germen  becomes  a  globular  Berry,  with  one  Cell,  in¬ 
citing  4  or  5  large  Seeds,  convex  on  one  Side ,  and  angular 
on  the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  PIedera  foliis  ovatis^  lobatifque.  Flor.  Lapp.  91. 
Ivy  with  oval  and  lobed  Leaves.  Hedera  arborea.  C.  B.  P. 
305.  Tree  Ivy,  and  the  Hedera  communis  major,  f.  B.  2. 
111.  Great  common  Ivy. 

2.  Hedera  foliis  quinatis ,  ovatis,  ferratis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  74.  Ivy  with  Leaves  compofed  of  5  Lobes,  which 
are  fawed.  Vitis  quinquefolia  Canadcnfls  fcandens.  I  ourn. 
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Itifl.  6 13.  Climbing  Canada  Vine  with  5  Leaves,  com¬ 
monly  called  Virginia  Creeper. 

The  lit  Sort  grows  naturally  in  mod  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  where  it  meets  with  any  neighbouring  Support. 
The  Stalks  will  fallen  to  it,  and  rife  to  a  very  great 
Height,  fending  out  Roots  on  every  Side,  which  get 
into  the  Joints  of  Walls,  or  the  Bark  of  Trees,  and 
thereby  are  fupported  ;  or  if  there  is  no  Support  near, 
the  Stalks  trail  upon  the  Ground,  and  take  Root  all 
their  Length,  fo  that  they  clofely  cover  the  Surface, 
and  are  difficult  to  eradicate,  for  where  any  lmall  Parts 
of  the  Stalks  are  left,  they  will  foon  fpread  and  multi¬ 
ply.  While  thefe  are  fixed  to  any  Support,  or  trail 
upon  the  Ground,  their  Stalks  are  (lender  and  flexible, 
but  when  they  have  reached  to  the  Top  of  their  Sup¬ 
port,  they  ffiorten  and  become  woody,  forming  them¬ 
felves  into  large  bufhy  Heads,  aud  their  Leaves  are 
larger,  more  of  an  oval  Shape,  and  not  divided  into 
Lobes  like  the  lower  Leaves,  fo  that  it  hath  a  different 
Appearance,  which  has  cccafioned  fome  to  take  them  for 
diftinSt  Species. 

In  the  latter  Part  of  the  laft  Century,  when  it  was 
the  Fafhion  to  fill  Gardens  with  all  Sorts  of  fheered  E- 
vergreens,  there  were  many  of  thefe  Plants  trained  into 
round  Heads,  which  were  clipped  into  Balls,  or  in  Form 
of  a  Cone  ;  and  as  thefe  were  fo  hardy  as  not  to  be  in¬ 
jured  by  Weather,  and  would  grow  in  any  Soil,  they 
were  then  much  efteemed,  but  fmee  that  unnatural  Tafte 
has  been  exploded,  thefe  Plants  are  feldom  admitted 
into  Gardens,  unlefs  to  cover  Walls,  or  run  over 
Grottos,  &c.  for  which  Purpofe  there  is  no  Plant  fo 
well  adapted. 

There  are  two  Varieties  of  this,  one  with  Silver- 
ftriped  Leaves,  and  the  other  with  yellowifh  Leaves  on 
the  Top  of  the  Branches ;  thefe  are  preferved  in  fome 
Gardens  for  Variety. 

Thefe  Plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  their  trailing 
Branches,  which  fend  forth  Roots  their  whole  Length, 
which  Branches,  being  cut  off,  and  planted,  will  grow 
in  almcff  any  Soil  or  Situation,  and  may  be  trained  up 
to  Stems,  or  fuffered  to  remain  Climbers,  to  cover 
Walls,  Pales,  &c. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  which  is  in  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  April ;  if  thefe  are  kept  moill,  and  fhaded,  they 
will  grow  the  fame  Spring,  otherwise  they  will  remain 
a  Year  in  the  Ground,  therefore  few  Perfons  trouble 
tHemfelves  to  propagate  the  Plants  in  this  Way,  the  other 
being  much  more  expeditious. 

While  the  Stalks  of  this  Plant  trail,  either  on  the 
Ground,  or  upon  Walls,  or  other  Support,  they  do  not 
produce  any  Flowers,  Vvhich  has  occafioned  its  being 
called  fterile,  or  barren  Ivy  ;  but  when  the  Branches  get 
above  their  Support,  they  produce  Flowers  at  the  End 
of  every  Shoot ;  thefe  appear  in  September,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Berries,  which  turn  black  before  they  are 
ripe,  and  are  formed  into  round  Bunches,  called  C.orymbi, 
and  from  thefe  the  Epithet  of  Corymbus ,  fo  frequently 
ufed  by  Botanifls,  is  taken. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  frequently  applied  to 
Iffuts  to  keep  them  cool,  and  free  from  Inflammations; 
they  are  alfo  ufed  for  curing  of  Scabs,  Sores,  and  feald 
Heads.  Mr.  Boyle ,  in  his  Ufejfulnefs  of  Experimental 
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Pbilofophy,  commends  a  large  Dofe  of  the  full  ripe  Ber¬ 
ries,  as  a  Remedy  againft  the  Plague  ;  but  Schroder  fays, 
they  purge  upward  and  downward.  The  Gum  of  Ivy  is 
cauftick,  but  is  recommended  by  fome  to  take  Spots  and 
Freckles  out  of  the  Face. 

There  is  Mention  made  of  another  Species  of  Ivy, 
which  is  titled  Hedera  Poetica ,  by  Cafpar  Bauhin  ;  this 
grows  in  many  of  the  Iflands  of  the  Archipelago ,  and 
produces  yellow  Berries  ;  but  as  I  have  not  feen  this 
Plant,  I  cannot  determine  if  it  is  adiflinct  Species.  Dr. 
Linnaus  fuppofes  it  to  be  only  a  Variety,  though  he  has 
not  feen  the  Plant  ;  but  Pournefort,  who  gathered  it  in 
the  Levant,  puts  it  down  as  a  different  Sort. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  all  the  Northern  Parts 
of  America  ;  it  was  firft  brought  to  Europe,  from  Ca¬ 
nada,  and  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  Gar¬ 
dens,  chiefly  to  plant  againff  Walls,  or  high  Buildings 
to  cover  them,  which  thefe  Plants  wilt  do  in  a  fhort 
Time,  for  they  will  (hoot  almoff  20  Feet  in  one  Year, 
and  will  mount  up  to  the  Top  of  the  higheff  Building  ; 
but  as  the  Leave?  fall  off  in  Autumn,  the  Plants  make 
but  an  indifferent  Appearance  in  Winter,  and  as  it  is 
late  before  they  come  out  in  the  Spring,  they  are  not 
much  effeemed,  unlefs  for  fuch  Situations,  where  better 
Things  will  not  thrive,  for  this  Plant  will  thrive  in  the 
Midft  of  London,  and  is  not  injured  by  the  Smoke  or  the 
Clofenefs  of  the  Air.  The  Stalks  of  thefe  Plants  put 
out  Roots,  which  fatten  themfelves  into  the  Joints  of  the 
Walls,  whereby  they  are  fupported. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which  if  plant¬ 
ed  in  Autumn  on  a  ffiady  Border,  will  take  Root,  and 
by  the  following  Autumn  will  be  fit  to  plant  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain. 

HEDERA  TERRESTRIS.  See  Glechoma. 

HEDGES.  Hedges  are  either  planted  to  make 
Fences  round  Inclofures,  or  to  part  off  and  divide  the 
feveral  Parts  of  a  Garden  ;  when  they  are  defigned  as 
outward  Fences,  they  are  planted  either  with  Hawthorn, 
Crabs,  or  Black  Thorn,  vvhich  is  the  Sloe;  but  thofe 
Hed  ges  which  are  planted  in  Gardens,  either  to  furround 
Wildernefs  Quarters,  or  to  fereen  the  other  Parts  of  a 
Garden  from  Sight,  are  planted  with  various  Sorts  of 
Plants,  according  to  the  Fancy  of  the  Owner,  fome 
preferring  ever-green  Hedges,  in  which  Cafe  the  Holly 
is  beft,  nex  the  Yew,  then  Laurel,  Lauruflinus,  Phil- 
lyrea,  &c.  Others,  who  make  Choice  of  the  deciduous 
Plan's,  prefer  the  Beech  and  Hornbeam,  Engliflj  Elm, 
or  the  Alder,  to  any  other ;  I  fihnil  firtt  treat  of  thofe. 
Hedges  which  are  planted  for  outfide  Fences,,  and  after¬ 
ward  briefly  touch  on  the  other. 

Thefe  Hedges  are  moft  commonly  made  of  Quick, 
yet  it  will  be  proper,  before  planting,  to  confider  the. 
Nature  of  the  Land,  and  what  Sorts  of  Plants  will 
thrive  beft  in  that  Soil,  whether  it  be  Clay,  Gravel, 
Sand,  OV.  likewife  what  the  Soil  is  from  whence  the 
Plants  are  to  be  taken,  for  if  the  Land  they  are  taken 
from  is  better  than  that  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted, 
it  will  be  more  difficult  to  get  them  to  grow.  As 
for  the  Size,  the  Sets  ought  to  he  about  the  Bigr.gfs 
of  a  Goofe  Quill,  and  cut  within  about  4  or  ^ 
Inches  of  the  Ground,  they  fhould  be  frefh  tal.ei 
up,  ftrait,  fmooth,  and  well  rooted.  Thofe  Plants 
which  are  railed  in  the  Nurfery  are  to  be  preferred  to 
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all  others,  and  if  raifed  on  a  Spot  near  the  Place  it  will 
be  beft. 

Secondly,  If  the  Pledge  has  a  Ditch,  it  fhould  be 
made  fix  Feet  wide  at  Top,  and  one  Foot  and  a  Plalf 
at  Bottom,  and  3  Feet  deep,  that  each  Side  may  have  a 
proper  Slope  ;  for  when  the  Banks  are  made  too  up¬ 
right,  they  are  very  fubject  to  fall  down  after  every 
Froft,  or  hard  Rain ;  befides  if  the  Ditches  are  made 
narrower,  they  are  fcon  choked  up  in  Autumn  by  the 
failing  Leaves,  and  the  Growth  of  Weeds,  nor  are 
they  a  fufficient  Fence  to  the  Hedge  againft  Cattle, 
where  they  are  narrower. 

Thirdly,  If  the  Bank  be  without  a  Ditch,  the  Sets 
fhould  be  fet  in  2  Rows,  almoft  perpendicular,  at 
the  Diftance  Of  a  Foot  from  each  other,  in  the  quin¬ 
cunx  Order,  fo  that  in  Effect  they  will  be  but  6  Inches 
afunder. 

Fourthly,  the  Turf  is  to  be  laid  with  the  Grafs  Side 
downwards,  on  that  Side  of  the  Ditch  the  Bank  is  de- 
figned  to  be  made,  and  fome  of  the  bed  Mould  fhould 
be  laid  upon  it  to  bed  the  Quick;  then  the  Quick  is  to 
be  laid  upon  it,  a  Foot  afunder,  fo  that  the  End  of  it 
may  be  inclining  upwards. 

Fifthly,  When  the  firft  Row  of  Quick  is  laid,  it 
muft  be  covered  with  Mould,  and  the  Turf  laid  upon  it, 
as  before,  and  fome  Mould  upon  it,  fo  that  when  the 
Bank  is  a  Foot  high,  you  may  lay  another  Row  of  Sets 
againfl  the  Spaces  of  the  lower  Quick,  and  cover  them 
as  the  former  was  done,  and  the  Bank  is  to  be  topped 
with  the  Bottom  of  the  Ditch,  and  a  dry  or  dead  Hedge 
kid  on  the  other  Side,  to  defend  the  under  Plantation 
from  the  Cattle. 

In  making  thefe  dead  Hedges,  there  fhould  be  Stakes 
driven  into  the  loofe  Earth,  at  about  2  Feet  and  a  Half 
Difiance,  fo  low  as  to  reach  the  firm  Ground. 

Oak  Stakes  are  accounted  the  beft,  and  Black  Thorn 
and  Sallow  the  next ;  then  let  the  fmall  Bufhes  be  laid 
at  Bottom,  but  not  too  thick,  for  that  will  caufe  the 
Bufhes  to  rot,  but  the  upper  Part  of  the  Hedge  fhould 
be  laid  with  long  Bufhes  to  bind  the  Stakes  in  with, 
by  interweaving  them. 

And,  in  order  to  render  the  Hedge  yet  ftronger,  you 
may  edder  it  (as  it  is  called,)  i.  e.  bind  the  Top  of  the 
Stakes  in  with  fome  fmall  long  Poles,  or  Sticks,  on  each 
Side,  and  when  the  Eddering  is  finifhed,  drive  the  Stakes 
anew,  becaufe  waving  the  Hedge  and  Eddering  is  apt  to 
loofen  the  Stakes. 

The  Quick  muft  be  kept  conftantly  weeded,  and  fe- 
cured  from  being  cropped  by  Cattle,  and  in  February  it 
will  be  proper  to  cut  it  within  an  Inch  of  the  Ground, 
which  will  caufe  it  to  fhoot  ftrong,  and  help  it  much 
in  the  Growth. 

When  a  Hedge  is  of  about  8  or  9  Years  Growth,  it 
will  be  proper  to  plafh  it ;  the  beft  Time  for  this  Work 
is  either  in  Oficber  or  February. 

When  a  Hedge  is  grown  old,  i.  e.  of  about  20  or  30 
Years  Growth,  and  there  are  in  it  old  Stubs,  as  well  as 
r.ew  Shoots,  the  qIc!  Stubs  fhould  be  cut  floping  off  with¬ 
in  2  or  3  Inches  of  the  Ground,  and  the  beft  and  longeft 
of  the  middle  Size  fhould  be  left  to  lay  down,  and  fome 
of  the  ftrongeft,  at  the  Height  of  5  or  6  Feet,  accord¬ 
ing  as  you  defign  the  Height  of  the  Hedge  to  be,  may 
be  left  to  ferve  inftead  of  Stakes,  and  frefh  Stakes  fhould 


be  put  in  thofe  Places  where  they  2re  wanting;  the 
Hedge  fhould  be  thinned,  fo  as  to  leave  on  the  Stubs 
only  fuch  Shoots  as  are  defigned  to  be  of  Ufe,  that 
there  may  be  Room  left  to  put  a  Spade  in  between  them ; 
the  Ditch  alfo  fhould  be  cleanfed,  and  each  Side  of  the 
Slope  kept  as  in  a  new  Ditch  ;  and  where  the  Earth  is 
wafhed  from  the  Roots  ot  the  Quick,  or  is  hollow,  face 
it  anew  with  fo  much  of  the  firft  Spit  of  Earth  that  is 
dug  out  of  the  Ditch,  as  there  is  Occafion  for,  and  lay 
what  is  dug  out  at  the  fecond  Spit,  01T  the  Top  of  the 
Bank,  for  if  it  be  laid  on  the  Side,  or  Face  of  the  Bank, 
it  will  flip  into  the  Ditch  again  when  Wet  comes,  and 
take  a  great  Deal  of  the  Bank  along  with  it. 

In  plafhing  Quicks,  there  are  two  Extremes  to  be  a- 
voided  ;  the  firft  is,  laying  it  too  low,  and  too  thick; 
becaufe  it  makes  the  Sap  run  all  into  the  Shoots,  and 
leaves  the  Plafhes  without  Nourifhment,  which,  with 
the  Thicknelsof  the  Hedge,  kills  them. 

Secondly,  It  muft  not  be  laid  too  high,  becaufe  this 
draws  all  the  Sap  into  the  Plafhes,  and  fo  caufes  but 
fmall  Shoots  at  the  Bottom,  and  makes  the  Hedge  fo 
thin,  that  it  will  neither  hinder  the  Cattle  from  going 
through,  nor  from  cropping  it. 

When  the  Shoot  that  is  defigned  to  be  plafhed  is  bent, 
give  it  a  fmall  Cut  with  a  Bill,  half  through,  floping  a 
little  downwards,  and  then  weave  it  about  the  Stakes, 
and  trim  off  the  fmall  fuperfluous  Branches  that  ftraggle 
out  too  far  on  both  Sides  of  the  Hedges. 

If  the  Stubs  are  very  old,  cut  them  quite  down,  and 
fecure  them  with  good  dead  Hedges  on  both  Sides,  till 
the  young  Shoots  are  got  up  tall  enough  to  plafh,  and 
plant  new  Sets  in  the  void  Spaces. 

In  making  a  Hedge,  if  it  be  fet  with  Crab,  or  Ap¬ 
ple  Stocks,  it  will  be  proper  to  leave  one  ftanding 
uncut  up  at  every  30  or  40  Feet,  on  both  Sides 
the  Hedge,  if  the  Ground  be  your  own  ;  which  being 
done,  they  may  be  fo  ordered,  by  pruning  or  flaking, 
that  one  may  lean  into  one  Ground,  and  the  other  into 
another, 

Thefe  Stocks  fhould  be  pruned  up  every  Year,  till 
they  are  brought  out  of  the  Reach  of  the  Cattle,  and 
then  they  may  be  grafted  with  the  Red  Streak,  Gennet- 
moil,  or  what  other  Fruit  you  pleai'e. 

If  the  Stocks  be  of  Apple  Kernels,  they  may  ftand 
ungrafted,  and  they  will  yield  very  good  Cyder  Fruit, 
but  then  fuch  Stocks  as  are  not  grafted,  will  be  longer 
before  they  bear ;  and  alfo,  when  you  do  graft,  you 
may  be  certain  of  your  Kind  ;  but  if  you  find  a  very 
natural  Stock,  which  by  Leaf,  Shoot,  and  Bud,  ap¬ 
pears  likely,  you  may  try  it,  and  fo  you  may  have  a 
new  fine  Fruit,  and  if  you  do  not  like  it  you  may  graft 
it  when  you  pleafe. 

As  for  the  reft  of  the  Hedge,  when  it  has  fhot  4  or  5 
Years,  you  may  lay  it  to  make  a  Fence  with,  for  doing 
which,  take  the  following  Directions  : 

Firft,  At  every  Laying  to  lay  down  fome  old  Plafhes ; 
or,  if  the  Hedge  be  thin,  young  ones ;  but  they  muft 
be  fo  laid,  as  to  point  with  their  Ends  to  the  Ditch  Side 
of  the  Bank,  the  Ends  being  kept  low  on  the  Bank  ; 
by  being  fo  ordered,  they  will  the  better  thicken  the 
Bottom  of  the  Fledge,  and  keep  up  the  Earth  of  the 
Bank. 

Secondly,  To  heighten  the  Bank  every  Time  you  lay 
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Earth  on  it,  fo  as  to  cover  the  Layers,  all  but  the  Ends, 
this  Earth  will  very  much  help  the  Quick  ;  and  by 
heightening  the  Banks,  and  deepening  the  Ditch,  you 
will  render  the  Fence  the  better. 

Thirdly,  not  to  cut  the  Plafhes  too  much,  but  juft  fo 
as  they  may  bend  down  well,  not  to  lay  them  too  up¬ 
right,  as  fome  do,  but  to  lay  them  near  to  a  Level  ;  and 
by  fo  doing,  the  Sap  will  the  better  break  out  at  feveral 
Places,  and  not  run  fo  much  to  the  Ends,  as  it  will  when 
they  lie  much  upon  the  Slope. 

If  you  have  much  Wood  to  fpare,  you  may  cut  up 
great  Part  of  thofe  that  grow  near  the  Ditch,  but  then 
you  ought  to  hang  the  Bank  with  Bufhes,  to  prevent 
Cattle  from  cropping  them  the  firft  Year  ;  thefe  will 
fhoot  ftrong,  fecure  the  Hedge,  keep  up  the  Bank,  and 
thicken  the  Bottom  of  the  Hedge. 

Fourthly,  Take  Care  to  lay  the  Hedge  pretty  thick, 
and  turn  the  Beard  on  the  Ditch  Side,  but  you  muft  not 
let  the  Beard  hang  uncut  (though  it  makes  a  good  Shew 
at  the.  firft  making),  but  you  muft  cut  off  all  the  ftragg- 
ling  Boughs  within  half  a  Foot  of  the  Hedge  on  both 
Sides,  and  thefe  will  caufe  it  to  fhoot  ftrong  at  thefe 
Places,  and  make  the  Hedge  much  the  thicker. 

Fifthly,  If  the  Bank  be  high,  make  the  Hedge  fo 
low,  that  it  may  juft  ferve  for  a  Fence  the  firft  Year, 
for  it  will  foon  grow. higher,  and  the  lower  the  Hedge 
its  made,  the  better  the  Quick  will  grow,  and  alfo  the 
thicker  at  the  Bottom  ;  but  Care  muft  be  taken  to  pre- 
ferve  it  from  Cattle  on  the  Field  Side  for  the  two  firft 
Years  that  it  is  made. . 

Sixthly,  if  you  would  have  a  good  Hedge,  or  Fence, 
you  ftiould  new  lay  it  once  in  14  or  15  Years,  and  con- 
ftantly  root  out  Elder,  Travellers  Joy  (which  fome  call 
Bull-Vine),  bryony,  &c.  and  do  not  leave  too  many 
high  Standards,  or  Pollards  in  it,  though  the  Elm  is 
one  of  the  beft,  alfo  no  dead  Wood  is  to  be  left  in  the 
Bottom  of  the  Hedges,  for  that  will  choke  the  Quick  ; 
but  if  there  be  a  Gap,  the  dead  Hedge  fhould  be  made 
at  a  Diftance. 

The  Crab  is  alfo  frequently  planted  for  Hedges,  and 
if  the  Plants  are  raifed  from  the  Kernels  of  the  fmall 
wild  Crab,  they  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  thofe  raifed 
from  the  Kernels  of  all  Sorts  of  Apples  without  Di- 
ftin&ion,  becaufe  the  Plants  of  the  true  fmall  Crab  ne¬ 
ver  fhoot  fo  ftrong  as  thofe  of  the  Apples,  fo-  may  be 
better  kept  within  the  proper  Compafs  of  a  Hedge,  and 
as  they  have  generally  more  Thorns  upon  them,  they 
.are  better  guarded  againft  Cattle,  &c.  than  the  other  ; 
beftdes,  the  Plants  of  the  Crab  will  grow  more  equal 
than  thofe  raifed  from  the  Kernels  of  various  Kinds  qf 
Apples,  for  thefe  always  produce  a  Variety  of  Plants, 
which  differ  from  each  other  in  their  Manner  of  Growth, 
as  much  as  in  the  Size  and  Flavour  of  their  Fruits,  fo 
that  Hedges  made  of  thefe  will  not  appear  fo  well,  nor 
can  be  fo  well  managed  as  the  other. 

Some  Perfons  intermix  Crab  with  the  White  Thorn 
in  their  Hedges,  but  this  is  not  a  good  Method  ;  for  the 
Plants  of  the  Crab  will  grow  much  ftronger  than  thofe 
of  the  White  Thorn,  fo  that  the  Hedge  will  not  be 
of  equal  Growth,  which  is  not  near  fo  beautiful,  pr 
ufeful,  as  when  the  Plants  of  a  Hedge  keep  Pace  in  their 
Growth. 

The  Black  Thorn,  or  Sloe,  is  alfo  frequently  planted 
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for  Hedges,  and  is  a  ftrong  durable  Plant  for  that  Pur- 
pofe,  efpecially  as  it  is  fo  ftrongly  armed  with  Thorns, 
that  Cattle  feldom  care  to  brouze  upon  it ;  but  where 
this  is  planted,  the  beft:  Way  is  to  raife  the  Plants  from 
the  Stones  of  the  Fruit;  for  all  thofe  taken  from  the 
Roots  of  old  Trees,  fpawn,  and  put  out  Suckers  in  fuch 
Plenty  from  their  Roots,  as  to  fpread  over,  and  fill  the 
neighbouring  Ground  to  a  confiderable  Diftance  on  each 
Side  of  the  Hedge  ;  and  this  Plenty  of  Suckers  drawing 
away  the  Nourifhment  from  the  old  Plants  of  the 
Hedge,  they  never  grow  fo  well  as  where  there  are  few 
or  no  Suckers  produced,  which  thofe  Plants  which  are- 
propagated  from  the  Stones  fend  not  forth,  or  at  leaft 
butfparingly,  therefore  may  with  little  Trouble  be  kept 
clear  of  them.  The  beft  Method  of  railing  thefe 
Hedges  is,  to  fow  the  Stones  in  the  Place  where  the 
Hedge  is  intended  (where  it  can  be  conveniently  done), 
for  then  the  Plants  will  make  a  much  greater  Progreft 
than  if  tranfplanted  ;  but  the  Obje&ion  to  this  Method 
will  arife  from  the  Difficulty  of  fecuring  the-* young 
Plants  from  the  Cattle  ;  but  this  can  have  little  Force, 
when  it  muft  be  conftdered,  that  if  the  Hedge  is  plant¬ 
ed,  it  muft  be  fenced  for  fome  Years,  to  prevent  the. 
Cattle  from  deftroying  it;  therefore  the  fame  Fence 
will  do  for  it  when  fown,  nor  will  this  require  a.  Fence 
much  longer  than  the  other.  For  the  Plants  which  ftand 
unremoved,  will  make  a  better  Fence  in  7  Years,  than 
that  which  is  planted,  tho’  the  Plants  fhould  be  of  3  or 
4  Years  Growth  when  planted,  which  is,  what  I  have 
feen  2  or  3  Times,  where  the  Experiment  has  been 
tried.  The  Stones  of  this  Fruit  fhould  be  fown  early  in 
January ,  if  the  Weather  will  permit,  but  when  they 
are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  longer,  it  will  fie  proper  to 
mix  them  with  Sand,  and  keep  them  in  a  cool  Place. 
The  Bufhes  of  the  Black  Thorn  are  by  much  the  beft 
of  any,  for  dead  Hedges,  being  of  longer  Duration, 
and  having  many  Thorns,  neither  the  Cattle  nor  the 
Hedge-breakers,  will  care  to  meddle  with  them  ;  thefe 
Bufhes  are  alfo  the  beft  to  be  ufed  for  under  Ground 
Drains,  for  draining  Land  ;  for  they  will  remain  found 
a  long  Time,  when  the  Air  is  excluded  from  them. 

The  Holly  is  fometimes  planted  for  Hedges,  and  is  a 
very  durable  ftrong  Fence,  but  where  it  is  expofed, 
there  will  be  great  Difficulty  to  prevent  its  being  de- 
ftroyed,  othervvife  it  is  by  far  the  mod  beautiful  Plant, 
and  being  an  Evergreen,  will  afford  much  better  Shelter 
to  Cattle,  in  Winter,  than  any  other  Sort  of  Hedge, 
and  the  Leaves  being  armed  with  Thorns,  the  Cattle 
will  not  care  to  brouze  upon  it.  Another  Obje&ion  to 
this  Plant  is  the  flow  Growth,  fo  that  Hedges  planted 
with  this  Plant,  require  to  be  fenced  a  much  longer 
Time  than  moft  others.  This  is  a  Reafon  which  muft 
be  admitted,  to  prevent  this  being  generally  praSlifed ; 
but  in  fuch  Grounds  as  lie  contiguous  to,  or  in  Sight  of 
Gentlemens  Houles,  thefe  Sort  of  Hedges  will  have  ail 
exceeding  good  Effed,  efpecially  when  they  are  well 
kept,  as  they  will  appear  beautiful  at  all  Seafons  of  the 
Year  ;  and  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  when  the  fharp 
Winds  render  it  unpleafant  to  walk  abroad  in  expofed 
Places,  thefe  Hedges  will  afford  good  Shelter,  as  they 
will  effedually  keep  off  the  cold  Winds,  if  they  are 
kept  clofe  and  thick.  The  fureft  Method  of  raifing 
thefe  Hedges  is,  by  fowing  the  Berries  in  the  Place 
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■where  they  are  to  {land,  but  thefe  Berries  fhould  be  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  Ground  one  Year  before  they  are  town,  by 
which  Method  they  will  be  prepared  to  grow  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring.  The  Way  of  doing  this  is,  to  gather 
the  Berries  about  Chrijhnas  (which  is  the  Time  they  are 
ufually  ripe),  and  put  them  into  large  Flower  Pots, 
mixing  fome  Sand  with  them,  then  dig  Holes  in  the 
Ground,  into  which  the  Pots  mud  be  funk,  covering 
them  over  with  Earth  about  ten  Inches  thick  ;  in  this 
Place  they  may  remain  till  the  following  Oflober,  when 
they  fhou’d  be  taken  up,  and  fown  in  the  Place  where 
the  Hedge  is  intended.  The  Ground  from  this  Hedge 
fhould  be  well  trenched,  and  cleared  from  the  Roots  of 
all  bad  Weeds,  Bufhes,  Trees,  &c.  Then  two  Drills 
Ihould  be  made  at  about  a  Foot  Diflance'  from  each 
ether,  and  about  two  Inches  deep,  into  which  the  Seeds 
fhould  be  fcattered  pretty  clofe,  left  fome  fhould  fail ; 
for  it  is  better  to  have  too  many  Plants  come  up,  than 
to  want.  TheReafonof  my  advifing  two  Drills  is,  that 
the  Hedge  may  be  thick  to  the  Bottom,  which  in  a 
fingle  Row  rarely  happens,  efpecially  if  there  is  not 
great  Care  taken  of  them  in  the  Beginning.  When 
the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  carefully  weeded  ; 
for  if  the  Weeds  are  permitted  to  grow  among  them, 
they  will  foon  deftroy  them,  or  weaken  them  fo  much, 
that  they  will  not  recover  their  Strength  in  a  long  Time. 
This  fhould  be  conftantly  obferved  by  every  Perfon  who 
is  defirous  to  have  good  Hedges  of  either  Sort ;  for 
when  the  Weeds  are  buffered  to  grow  near  the  Plants, 
they  will  not  only  rob  them  of  a  great  Part  of  their 
Nourifhment,  but  alfo  prevent  their  putting  out  Shoots 
near  the  Ground,  which  will  occafton  the  Bottom  of 
the  Hedge  to  be  thin  and  naked. 

When  thefe  Holly  Hedges  are  defigned  to  be  kept 
very  neat,  they  fhould  be  fheered  twice  a  Year,  in  May 
and  Augujl ,  but  if  they  are  only  defigned  as  Fences, 
they  need  not  be  fheered  oftener  than  once  a  Year, 
which  fhould  be  about  the  latter  End  of  June,  or  Be¬ 
ginning  of  July ,  and  if  this  be  well  performed,  the 
Hedges  may  be  kept  very  beautiful. 

The  Fences  made  to  fecure  thefe  Hedges  from  Cattle 
while  they  are  young,  fhould  be  contrived  to  admit  as 
much  free  Air  as  poffible,  which  is  abfolutely  neceflary 
for  the  Growth  of  the  Plants  ;  for  when  they  are 
crowded  on  each  Side  with  dead  Hedges,  the  Plants  fel- 
dom  thrive  well.  The  beft  Sort  of  Fences  for  this  Pur- 
pofe,  arethofe  made  with  Pofts  and  Rails,  or  inflead  of 
Rails,  three  Ropes  drawn  from  Poft  to  Poft,  and  Holes 
made  in  the  Pofts  to  draw  the  Ropes  through  ;  this  is 
the  cheapeft  Fence  of  this  Kind,  and  will  appear  very 
handfome;  but  if  Sheep  are  not  admitted  into  the 
Fields,  there  will  be  Occafton  for  two  Ropes  only, 
which  will  be  enough  to  keep  off  larger  Cattle,  and  if 
the  Ropes  are  painted  over  with  a  Compofition  of  melt¬ 
ed  Pitch,  brown  SpaniJJj  Colour,  and  Oil,  mixed  well 
together,  they  will  laft  found  feveral  Years;  and  thefe 
Sort  of  Fences  never  obftruft  the  Air,  and  the  Place, 
at  the  fame  Time  being  open  to  View,  the  Weeds 
will  be  better  difeovered  than  when  the  Fences  are  clofe. 
In  the  latter  Cafe,  the  Hedges  are  fometimes  buffered  to 
be  over-run  with  Weeds,  by  their  being  excluded  from 
the  Sight,  fo  are  frequently  forgotten,  efpecially  in  moift 
Weather,  when  the  Weeds  grow  more  luxuriant. 


There  are  fome  Perfons  who  intermix  Holly  with  the 
White  Thorn,  in  making  their  Hedges,  which,  if  right¬ 
ly  managed,  will  have  a  good  Effect,  efpecially  when 
young  ;  but  when  this  is  prattifed,  the  Holly  fhould  be 
planted  fo  near,  that  the  Hedge  may  be  entirely  formed 
of  it  as  it  grows  up,  when  the  White  Thorn  ftiould  be 
quite  rooted  out ;  for  as  thefe  advance,  they  will  not 
keep  Pace  in  their  Growth,  fo  will  not  appear  beautiful 
when  intermixed. 

When  a  Hedge  of  Holly  is  intended  to  be  made  by 
Plants,  the  Ground  fhould  be  well  trenched,  as  was  be¬ 
fore  advifed  for  the  Seeds,  and  (unlefs  the  Ground  be 
very  wet)  the  Plants  fet  in  Ofiober,  but,  in  wet  Ground, 
March  is  preferable.  The  Plants  fhould  not  be  taken 
from  a  better  Soil  than  that  in  which  they  are  to  be 
planted  ;  for  when  it  fo  happens,  the  Plants  are  much 
longer  before  they  recover  this  Change,  than  thole 
taken  from  a  leaner  Soil.  If  the  Plants  have  been  be¬ 
fore  removed  two  or  three  Times,  they  will  have  better 
Roots,  and  will  be  in  lefs  Danger  of  mifearrying,  be- 
caufe  they  may  be  removed  with  Balls  of  Earth  to  their 
Roots.  When  the  Froft  comes  on,  if  fome  Mulch  be 
laid  on  the  Ground  near  the  Roots  of  the  Plants,  it  will 
prevent  the  tender  Fibres,  which  may  then  have  been 
put  out,  from  being  deftroyed  by  the  Cold.  I  would 
never  advife  the  planting  Hedges  with  Holly  Plants,  of 
above  5  or  6  Years  Growth,  from  the  Berries;  for 
when  they  are  older,  if  they  take  to  grow,  they  are 
longer  before  they  form  a  good  Hedge,  than  Plants 
much  younger ;  and  if  they  have  been  twice  before 
tranfplanted,  they  will  more  certainly  grow. 

I  fhall  next  treat  of  Hedges  for  Ornament  in  Gar¬ 
dens:  Thefe  are  fometimes  planted  with  Ever-greens, 
efpecially  if  they  are  not  intended  to  grow  very  high ;  in 
which  Cafe,  they  are  planted  with  deciduous  Trees. 
Ever-green  Hedges  are  planted  with  Holly,  Yew,  Lau¬ 
rel,  Laurudinus,  Phillyrea,  Alaternus,  ever-green  Oak, 
and  fome  others  of  lefs  Note.  The  Holly  is  preferable 
to  any  other,  for  the  Reafons  before  given.  Next  to 
this,  mod  People  prefer  the  Yew,  on  Account  of  its 
growing  fo  very  clofe  ;  for  when  thefe  Hedges  are  well 
kept,  they  will  be  fo  thick  that  a  Bird  cannot  get 
through  them  ;  but  the  dead  Colour  of  the  Yew,  ren¬ 
ders  thefe  Hedges  lefs  agreeable.  The  Laurel  is  one  of 
the  mod  beautiful  Greens  of  any  of  the  ever-green 
Trees,  but  then  it  fhoots  fo  luxuriant,  as  to  render  it 
difficult  to  keep  the  Hedges  planted  with  it,  in  tolerable 
Shape  ;  befides,  the  Leaves  being  very  large,  if  the 
Hedge  is  clipped  with  Sheers,  the  Leaves  will  be  cut 
through,  which  gives  them  a  bad  Appearance  ;  there¬ 
fore  where  there  are  Hedges  of  this  Kind,  it  will  be  the 
beft  Way  to  prune  them  with  a  Knife,  cutting  the  Shoots 
juft  down  to  a  Leaf.  And  although  by  this  Method  the 
Hedge  cannot  be  rendered  fo  even  as  when  cut  with 
Sheers,  yet  it  will  have  a  much  better  Appearance  than 
that  of  mod  of  the  Leaves  being  cut  through  and 
flubbed,  in  the  Manner  they  muft  be  when  fheered. 

The  Lauruftinus  is  alfo  a  very  fine  Plant  for  this  Pur- 
pofe,  but  the  fame  Objection  is  to  be  made  to  this  as 
hath  been  to  the  Laurel  ;  and  as  one  of  the  great  Beau¬ 
ties  of  this  Plant  is  in  its  Flowers,  which  are  produced 
in  the  Winter  and  Spring,  fo  when  thefe  are  fheered, 
the  Flowers  are  generally  cut  off,  by  which  their  Beauty 
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is  loft.  Nor  can  this  be  avoided,  where  the  Hedge  is 
to  be  kept  in  clofe  Order,  therefore  this  Plant  is  not  fo 
proper  for  the  Purpofe;  but  in  Places  where  Walls  or 
other  Fences  are  defigned  to  be  hid,  there  is  not  any 
Plant  better  adapted  than  this,  provided  it  is  rightly  ma¬ 
naged  ;  for  the  Branches  are  ilender  and  pliable,  fo  may 
be  trained  up  clofe  to  the  Fence,  whereby  it  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  covered;  and  if,  inftead  of  clipping  thefe  with 
Sheers,  they  are  pruned  with  a  Knife,  they  may  be  fo 
managed,  as  to  have  them  full  of  Flowers  from  the 
Ground' upward.  This  may  be  effedled  by  pruning 
them  in  April ,  when  the  Flowers  are  going  off,  cutting 
out  thofe  Shoots  that  have  flowered,  or  project  too  far 
from  the  Fence;  always  cutting  clofe  to  the  Leaf,  that 
no  Stubs  may  be  left ;  but  thofe  new  Shoots  of  the  fame 
Spring  mull  by  no  Means  be  fhortened,  becaufe  the 
Flowers  are  always  produced  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Shoots  of  the  fame  Year  ;  therefore  when  thefe  are 
topped,  as  they  mull  be  by  fheering,  there  can  be  few 
or  no  Flowers  upon  thefe  Plants,  except  toward  the 
Top,  where  the  Sheers  have  not  paffed.  By  this  Me¬ 
thod  of  Knife  Pruning,  the  Leaves  will  alfo  be  preferved 
entire,  and  the  Hedge  may  always  be  kept  enough 
within  Compafs ;  and  fo  thick,  as  fully  to  anfwer  the 
Purpofe  of  covering  the  Fence ;  and  by  the  Shoots 
growing  a  little  irregular,  it  will  make  a  much  better 
Appearance  than  any  ftiorn  Hedge  whatever. 

The  fmall  leaved  and  the  rough  leaved  Lauruftinus 
are  the  beff  Sorts  for  this  Purpofe,  becaufe  their 
Branches  grow  clofer  together  than  thofe  of  the  fhining 
leaved  ;  they  are  alfo  more  hardy,  and  flower  much  better 
than  the  other,  when  growing  in  the  open  Air. 

The  True  Phillyrea  is  the  next  beft  Plant  for  Hedges  ; 
it  is  by  the  Gardeners  called  the  True  Phillyrea,  to  di- 
ilinguiftt  it  from  the  Alaternus,  which  they  Amply  call 
the  Phillyrea.  The  Branches  of  this  are  ftrong,  the 
Leaves  pretty  large,  and  of  a  ftrong  green  Colour.  And 
as  this  is  a  Plant  of  middling  Growth,  the  Hedges  planted 
with  this  may  be:  led  up  to  the  Height  of  to  or  1 2  Feet ; 
and  if  thefe  Hedges  are  kept  narrow  at  the  Top,  that 
there  may  not  be  too  much  Width  for  the  Snow  to  lodge 
on  them,  they  may  be  rendered  very  clofe  and  thick ; 
and  being  a  very  good  green,  will  make  a  fine  Appear¬ 
ance. 

The  Alaternus  was  formerly  much  more  cultivated 
in  the  Englijb  Gardens,  than  at  prefent.  This  was  of¬ 
ten  planted  to  form  Hedges,  but  the  Branches  are  too 
pliant  for  this  Purpofe,'  being;  frequently  difplaced  by 
ftrong  Winds,  which  render  thefe  Hedges  unfightly; 
they  alfo  fhoot  very  irregular  arid  thin,  fo  that  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Hedge  is  frequently  open  and  wide,  and.  only 
the  Sides  of  them  can  be  kept  tolerably  clofe,  and  that 
.  muft  be  by  often  clipping  them.  Jf  we  add  to  this,,  their 
being  frequently  laid  or  broken  down  by  Snow  in  the 
Winter,  it  muft  be  deemed  an,  improper  Plant  for  this 
Purpofe. 

The  Ilex,  or  ever-green  Oak,  is  alfo  planted'  for 
Hedges;  and  where  thefe  are  defigned  to  grow  pretty 
tall,  it  is  a  fit  Plant  for  the  Purpofe;  becaufe  it  is  a 
Plant  of  large  Growth, efpecially  the  Sort  moft  common 
in  England ;  for  there  are  two  Sorts  of  them  which  grow 
in  the  South  of  France  and  Italy,  that  are  of  much  hum¬ 
bler  Growth,  fo  are  better  adapted  to  this  Purpofe, 
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efpecially  where  the  Hedge  is  not  intended  to  be  high, 
but  thefe  are  not  at  prefent  common  here.  When  thefe 
Hedges  are  planted  very  young,  and  kept  clofe  trained 
from  the  Beginning,  they  may  be  very  clofe  from  the 
Ground  to  the  Height  of  20  Feet  or  more;  but  thefe 
muft  always  be  kept  narrower  at  the  Top  than  below, 
that  there  may  not  too  much  Snow'  lodge  upon  them  in 
the  Winter,  w'hich  is  apt  to  break  and  difplace  the 
Branches,  whereby  the  Hedges  will  be  rendered  un¬ 
fightly. 

There  are  alfo  fome  Perfons  who  have  planted  the 
Pyracantha,  or  ever-green  Thorn,  Juniper,  Box,  Cedar 
ot  Virginia,  Bay,  &c.  as  alfo  the  Haiimus,  or  Sea  Purf- 
lane,  and  the  Furz,  Rofemary,  and  feveral  other  Plants 
for  Hedges ;  but  the  five  Sorts  firft  mentioned  having 
very  pliant  Branches,  which  require  to  be  fupported, 
and  the  three  laft  being  often  deftroyed  by  fevere  Froft, 
renders  them  unfit  for  this  Purpofe;  nor  are  there  other 
Sorts  of  ever-green  Plants  in  the  Englifb  Gardens,  fo 
well  adapted  for  Hedges,  as  thofe  before-mentioned. 

The  deciduous  Trees,  ufuaily  planted  to  form  Hedges 
in  Gardens,  are  the  following  Sorts. 

The  Plornbeam  is  much  efteemed  for  this  Purpofe, 
efpecially  where  they  are  not  required  to  be  very  high,, 
or  not  wanted  to  grow  very  fall ;  for  this  Plant,  while 
young,  doth  not  make  fo  great  Progrefs  as  many  others ; 
but  as  it  is  flower  of  Growth,  the  Hedges  may  be  kept 
neat  with  lefs  Trouble  than  moft  other  Plants  will  re¬ 
quire;  and  the  Branches  naturally  growing  very  clofe, 
they  will  make  one  of  the  clofeft  Hedges  of  all  the  deci¬ 
duous  Trees  ;  but  as  the  Leaves  of  this  Tree  continue 
upon  the  Branches  all  the  Winter,  and  until  the  Buds 
in  the  Spring  force  them  off,  they  have  a.  bad  Appear¬ 
ance  during  the  Winter  Seafon. 

The  Beech  is  alfo  a  very  proper  Tree  for  this  Pur¬ 
pofe,  having  the  fame  good  Qualities  as  the  Hornbeam  ; 
but  the  Leaves  of  this  continue  late  in  Winter  upon  the 
Branches,  when  they  will  have  a  bad  Appearance  ;  be- 
fides*  the  Litter  which  is  occafiohed  by  their  Leaves 
gradually  falling  moft  Part  of  the  Winter,  prevents  the 
Garden  from  being  made  clean  a  great  while  longer,, 
than  if  there  are  none  of  thefe  Trees  planted. 

The  fmall  leaved  Englifh  Elm,  is  alio  a  proper  Tree 
for  tall  Hedges  ;  if  thefe  are  planted  young,  and  kept 
clofely  clipped  from  their  firll  letting  out,  the  Hedges 
may  be  trained  up  to  the  Height  of  30  or  40  Feet,  and 
be  very  clofe  and  thick  the  whole  Height.  But  when 
thefe  Trees  are  planted  for  this  Purpofe,  they  ftiould 
nop  be  crowded  fo  clofe  together  as  they  ufuaily  are  ;  by 
which  Method,  when  the  Trees  have  flood  fome  Years, 
if  they  have  thriven  well,  their  Stems  approach  fo  near 
each  other,  that  few  Branches  can  be  maintained  below, / 
whereby  the  Bottom  of  the  Hedge  will  be  naked;, 
therefore  they  fhould  not  be  planted  clofer  together  than 
7  or  8  Feet,  or  if  they  are  10  Feet  it  will  be  ftiii  better. 
And  although  at  this  Diftance  they  will  not  form  a  dole 
Hedge  fo  foon  as  when  the  Trees  are  planted  together* 
yet  they  will  in  a  few  Years  recompenfe  for  that,  by 
their  growing  much  clofer  and  better  from-  the  Ground 
upward. 

JThe  Dutch  Elm  was  formerly  in  great  Efteem  for 
Hedges,  being  quick  of  Growth,  and  thriving  in  fuch 
Soils  as ‘the  EngliJJj  Elm  would  not  grow;  but  the 
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Avre'ched  Appearance  which  thefe  Hedges  made,  after 
they  had  been  growing  fome  Years,  very  juftly  cccaii- 
oned  their  being  almoft  univerfally  rooted  out  of  Gar¬ 
dens,  for  a  more  abominable  Plant  was  never  .introduced 
into  Gardens  than  this. 

The  Lime  Tree  hath  alfo  been  recommended  for 
Hedges,  and  in  fome  of  the  old  Gardens  there  were 
many  planted  with  this  Tree,  which,  for  a  few  Years 
after  planting,  made  a  tolerable  Appearance.,  efpecially 
when  they  grew  on  a  moift  Soil ;  but  after  they  had 
flood  fome  Years,  they  grew  very  thin  at  Bottom,  and 
by  being  fheered  at  Top,  they  were  rendered  very  tlubby 
and  unfightly,  their  Leaves  growing  very  thinly  on  the 
Branches,  frequently  turning  of  a  black  difagreeable  Co¬ 
lour,  and  falling  off  very  foon  in  the  Autumn,  and  fome- 
times  in  the  Summer  in  dry  Seafons,  fo  that  few  Per- 
fons  make  Ufe  of  them  at  prefent  for  this  Purpofe  :  Nor 
fhouJd  any.  of  the  very  ltrong  (hooting  Trees  be  applied 
to  this  Ufe;  for  the.  more  they  are  cut,  the  ftronger 
they  will  (hoot,  and  of  Courfe  will  appear  very  un- 
f ghtly  ;  befides,  often  cutting  thefe  Hedges  occafions 
great  Trouble  and  Expcnce,  and  frequent  Litters  in  the 
Garden. 

The  Alder  is  frequently  planted  for  Hedges,  and 
where  the  Soil  is  moilf,  there  is  not  any  of  the  deciduous 
Trees  equal  to  it  for  this  Purpofe;  for  the  Leaves  are 
of  a  lively  green,  continuing  'frefh  till  late  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn  ;  and  when  they  decay,  their  Litter  is  foon  over, 
'for  they  all  drop  in  a  lhort  Time. 

There  are,  befides  the  Trees  before-mentioned,  many 
•of  the  flowering  Shrubs  which  have  been  planted  to  form 
Hedges;  fuch  as  Rofes,  Honeyfuckles,  Sweetbriar,  Cfc. 
but  thefe  do  not  make  a  good  Appearance,  being  .more 
difficult  to  train;  and  if  they  are  cut  to. keep  them 
within  Com  pa  fs.,  their  Flowers,  which  are  their greateft 
Beauty,  will  be  entirely  deftroyed.  But  as  thefe  are 
but  of  low  Growth,  they  are  not  proper  to  plant  where 
the  Hedges  are  to  be  of  any  Height. 

Although  I  have  given  thefe  full  Dire&ions  for  plant¬ 
ing  and  ordering  thefe  Hedges  for  the  Pleafure  Garden, 
yet  lam  far  from  recommending  them  as  ornamental  or 
ufeful.  But  as  there  are  Numbers  of  Perlons  who  may 
differ  from  me  in  their  Opinion,  and  therefore  might 
think  it  a  Deficiency  in  my  Book,  had  I  not  given  thefe 
Inftruclions ;  to  avoid  their  Reproach,  I  have  inferted  as 
much  as  I  think  will  be  neceffary  for  obtaining  thefe 
Pledges,  where-ever  they  are  defired,  and  at  a  lefs  Ex¬ 
pence  than  the  late  Method  of  planting  them  hath  been 
generally  attended  with  ;  where  it  is  not  uncommon,  to 
fee  four  Times  the  Number  of  Trees  planted  in  thefe 
Hedges  as  would  have  been  neceffary,  or  that  can  .  re¬ 
main  long  clofe  together  with  any  Beauty.  But,  .moft 
People  who  plant,  are  in  too  great  a  Hurry  to  have  their 
Gardens  filled  ;  and  therefore  frequently  plant  fo  clofe, 
th  .t  in  3  or  4  Years  (if  their  Trees  thrive)  three  Fourths 
of  them  will  require  to  be  taken  away  again,  <to  make 
Room  for  thofe  left  to  grow  ;  and  there  are  nqt  wanting 
Perfons,  ready  enough  to  .encourage  this  Pra&ice,  fince 
their  own  Intereft  is  thereby  promoted.  . 

The  Tafte  in  Gardening  having  been  greatly  altered 
of  late  Years  for  the  better,  thefe  clipped  Hedges  have 
been  almoft  excluded  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  a 
little  Time  will  entirely  banilli  them  out  of  the 


Gardens,  as-.it  .  has  already,  ffoqe  by  the  fhorn  Ever¬ 
greens,  whiqh  a  few  Years  fince  were  efteemed  the 
greateft:  Beauties  of  Gardens.  The  latter  was'  intro¬ 
duced. by  thaDutcb  Gardeners^  and  that  of  tall  Hedges 
with  Treillage  Work,,  was  in  Imitation  of  die  French 
Gardens  ;  in  fome  of  which,  the  Expence  o.f  the  Iron 
Treillage,  to  fupport  the  Trees  which  compofed  their 
Cabinets,  Pavilions,  Bowers,  Porticos,  and  other. Pieces 
of  rural  Architecture,- amounted  to  .a  very  great  Sum. 
I  hav.e  been  informed,  this  Work,  in  one  Garden,  has 
coft  above  20000  Crowns .;  and  this  only  to  train  up 
Trees  into  the  diftorted  Shape  of  Pilafters,  Niches,  Cor¬ 
nices,  Pediments,,  &c.  when,  at  the  fame  Time,  thefe 
can  no  longer  retain  the  Forms  intended,  than  they  are 
kept  clofely  fhorn  into  them  ;  fox  no  faoner  do  the  Trees 
begin  to  make  frefh  Shoots,  but  the  whole  'Frame  is  al¬ 
tered  ;  and  inftead  of  carrying  the  fineffinifhed  Appear¬ 
ance  of  a  regular  piece  of  Archite&ure,  it  is  grown  into 
a  1  ude  unpolifhed  Form.  This  expenfi.ve  Sort  of  W7ork 
never  made  much.Progrefs  in  England ,  but  that  Part  of 
the  French  Tafte,,  in  furrounding  all  the  feveral  Divifions 
of  Gardens  with  tall  clipped  Hedges,  making  great  Al¬ 
leys,  forming  the  Walks  into  Stars,  and  the  like  fliff 
Performances,  have  too  much  obtained  for,  fome  Years 
paft  in  England and  the  taller  thefe  clipped  Hedges 
were,  the  more  they  vvere  admired;  though  many 
Times  they Tint  .out  from  the  Vie vy  the  Sight  of  fome 
of  the  nobleft  Oaks,  and  other  Timber  Trees,  growing 
in  the  Quarters ;  which  are  infinitely  more  pleafing  to  a 
Perfon  of  true  Tafte,  than  all  the  ridiculous  Forms  it  is 
poftible  for  Trees  to  be  framed. in  by  Art.  Befides,  when 
the  Expence  of  keeping  thefe  Hedges,  together  with  the 
great  Litter  they  occafion  when  clipped,  is  confidered, 
thefe,  added  to  many  other  Reafons  which  might  be 
given;  are  fufficient  to  exclude  them  out  of  Gardens  ; 
.where  they  can  never  be  efteemed  neceffary,  but  to  fhut 
out  from  the  View  the  Sight  of  worfe  Objects. 

HEDYPNOIS.  See  Hyoferis. 

HEDYSARUM.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  793.  Tourn.  Injl.  R, 
H.  401.  Tab.  225.  French  Honeyfuckle. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  1  Leaf, 
cut  into  5  Segments  at  the  Top.  It  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind , 
having  an  oblong  comprejfed  Standard ,  which  is  indented 
at  the  Point  and,  reflexes!  4  the  Wings  are  oblong  and  nar¬ 
row  ;  the  Keel  is  comprejfed,  broader  at  the  End,  but  con¬ 
vex  at  the  Bafe.  It  bath  9  Stamina  joined,  and  1  fland- 
ing  feparate,  ter initiated  by  raundifo  compreffed  Summits  ; 
the  Stamina  arc  reflexed,  having  qn  Angle  ok  Knee.  In  the 
Center  is  fit uated  a  long  narrow  German,  fupparting  an 
Awl-fbaped.  ■■  it: flexed  Style,  crowned  by  ..a  /ingle  .Stigma. 
The  \Ger men  becomes  a  jointed  Pod  which  is  compre [fed, 
each  Joint  being  rqundifh,  and  inclofes  a- fugle  Kidney- 
fhaped  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Hedysarum  foliis  pinnatis ,  leguminibus  artLula- 

tis  aculcMtis.,  tiudis,  repLis ,  caule  dijfufo.  Hort.  Cliff.  365. 
French  Honeyfuckle  with  .winged  Leaves,  naked,  prick¬ 
ly,  jointed  Pods,  and  .4  diffufed  Stalk.  Hedy  [arum  cly- 
peatum,  flore  fuaviter  rubente.  H.  Eyf.  French  Honey- 
fuckle,  with  a  delicate  red  Flower.  , 

2.  Hedysarum  foliis  pinnatis,  leguminibus  articyla- 
tis ,  aculcatis ,  tomentofts,.  caule  dffnjo.  Hort.Upfal.  231. 
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French  Honeyfuckle  with  winged  Leaves,  jointed,  prickly, 
woolly  Pods,  and  a  diffufed  Stalk.  Hedyfarum  clypeatum 
minus,  } lore  purpureo.  Raii  Hifl.  Smaller  French  Ho¬ 
neyfuckle,  with  a  purple  Flower. 

3.  Hedysarum foli is JtmplicibttrS  ternatifque,  floribus 
racemofts.  Hort.  Cliff'.  2 32.  French  Honeyfuckle  with 
Angle  and  trifoliate  Leaves,  and  Flowers  in  Bunches. 
Hedyfarum  triphyllum  Canadenfe.  Cornut.  Three  leaved 
French  Honeyluckle  of  Canada. 

4.  H  edysarum  foliis  pinnatis,  leguminibus  articula- 
tis,  aculeatis,  flexuojis.  caule  diflufo.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  750. 
French  Honey fuckle  with  winged  Leaves,  jointed  prick¬ 
ly  Pods  which  are  waved,  and  a  diffufed  Stalk.  Hedy/a¬ 
rum  annuttm ,  ftliqua  afpera  undulatu  intort  a.  Tcurn . 
Annual  French  Honeyluckle,  with  a  rough,  waved, 
writhed  Pod. 

5.  Hedysarum  foliis  binatis  petiolatis,  floralibus  ff 
ftlibus.  Flor.  Zeyl.  291.  French  Honey  fuckle  with  two 
Leaves  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  but  thofe  with  the  Flowers 
fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  Hedyfarum  minus  diphyllum, 

fore  luteo.  Sloan.  Cat.  73.  Smaller  two  leaved  French 
Honeyfuckle,  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

6.  Hedysarum  foliis  ternatis ,  foliolis  obovatis,  flori¬ 
bus  paniculatis  terminalibus,  leguminibus  intortis.  French 
Honeyfuckle  with  trifoliate  oval  Leaves,  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  Panicles  at  the  Ends  of  the  Stalks,  and  intorted 
Pods.  Hedyfarum  triphyllum  fruticofum ,  flore  purpureo, 

ftliqua  varie  diflorta.  Sloan.  Cat.  73.  Three  leaved 
fhrubby  French  Honeyfuckle,  with  a  purple  Flower,  and 
a  varioufly  diftorted  Pod. 

7.  Hedysarum  foliis  ternatis  fubtus  nervofls,  caule 
glabro  fruticofo  floribus  fpicatis  terminalibus.  Three 
leaved  French  Honeyfuckle,  with  Veins  on  their  under 
Side,  a  fmooth  Ihrubby  Stalk,  with  Flowers  growing  in 
Spikes  at  the  Ends.  Hedyfarum  triphyllum  fruticofum 
jupinum ,  flore  purpureo.  Sloan.  Cat.  Three  leaved 
Ihrubby  dwarf  French  Honeyfuckle,  with  a  purple 
Flower. 

8.  Hedysarum  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  ovatis  fubtus 
fericeis,  floribus  fpicatis  alaribus  terminalibufque.  Three 
leaved  French  Honeyfuckle,  with  oval  Leaves  fitting  on 
their  under  Side,  and  Flowers  in  Spikes  from  the  Side 
and  the  End  of  the  Stalks.  Hedyfarum  triphyllum  fru- 
tefeens,  foliis  fubrotundis  Lf  fubtus  fericeis,  flore  purpureo. 
Houfl.  Three  leaved  fhrubby  French  Honeyfuckle,  with 
roundifh  Leaves,  which  are  filky  underneath,  and  a 
purple  Flower. 

9.  Hedysarum  foliis  ternatis,  caulibus  diffufts  villo- 
fts,  floribus  fpicatis  terminalibus,  calycibus  villoflflimis. 

Three  leaved  French  Honeyfuckle,  with  diffufed  Stalks 
which  are  hairy,  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes  at  the  Ends 
of  the  Branches,  and  very  hairy  Empalements.  Hedy¬ 
farum  triphyllum  humile ,  flore  conglomerate  calyce  villofo. 
Houfl.  Dwarf  three  leaved  French  Honey- fuckle,  with 
Flow'ers  growing  in  Clutters,  and  a  hairy  Cup. 

10.  Hedysarum  foliis  ternatis,  caulibus  procumben- 
tibus  racemofts ,  floribus  lax e  Jpicatis  terminalibus ,  legumi¬ 
nibus  contortis  articulis  quadrangularibus ,  Three  leaved 
French  Honeyfuckle,  with  branching  trailing  Stalks, 
Flowers  growing  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  Ends  of  the 
Branches,  and  twilled  Pods  with  fquare  Joints.  Hedy¬ 
farum  triphyllum  procumbens,  foliis  rotundioribus  &  tni- 
naribus.  jiliquis  tenuibus  L?  intortis.  Houfl.  Trailing 
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three  leaved  French  Honeyfuckle,  with  fmaller  and 
rounder  Leaves,  and  narrow  contorted  Pods. 

11.  Hedysarum  foiits  ternatis,  foliolis  obcordatis , 
eaule  eredl'o  triangulo  villofo,  racemis  terminalibus,  legu¬ 
minibus  articulutis  in  cur  vis.  French  Honeyfuckle  with 
trifoliate  Leaves  whofe  Lobes  are  Heart-fhaped,  a  tri¬ 
angular  upright  hairy  Stalk,  Flowers  growing  in  long 
Bunches  at  the  Ends  of  the  Branches,  and  jointed  in¬ 
curved  Pods.  Hedyfarum  triphyllum,  caule  triangularly, 
foliis  muermatis,  flfiquis  tenuibus  intortis.  Houfl.  Three 
leaved  French  Honeyfuckle,  with  a  triangular  Stalk,, 
pointed  Leaves,  and  a  narrow  contorted  Pod. 

12.  Hedysarum  foliis  ternatis  obcordatis,  caule  pa- 
niculato,  leguminibus  monofper mis  glabris.  French  Honey¬ 
fuckle  with  trifoliate  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  a  paniculated. 
Stalk,  and  fmooth  Pods  containing  one  Seed.  FLedy fa- 
rum  triphyllum  t  annuum,  erect  urn,  flliquis  intortis,  &  ad 
extremitatem  amplioribus.  Houfl.  Three  leaved  annual 
upright  French  Honeyfuckle,  with  contorted  Pods,  which 
are  broad  at  their  Extremity. 

13.  Hedysarum  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  obverse-ova- 
tis,  caule  volubili,  fpicci  longiflimd  reflexd.  Three  leaved. 
French  Honeyfuckle,  with  obverfeova!  Lobes,  a. twining 
Stalk,  and  a  very  long  reflexed  Spike  of  Flowers.  Hedy¬ 
farum  triphyllum  Americanum  fcandens,  fore  purpureo. 

Three  leaved  climbing  American  French  Honeyfuckle,, 
with  a  purple  Flower.  ^ 

14.  Hedysarum  foliis  ternatis  obcordatis ,  caulibus 
procumbentibus  villofts,  pedunculis  unifloris.  Three  leaved 
French  Honeyfuckle  with  oval  Heart  fhaped  Leaves, 
trailing  hairy  Stalks,  and  Foot  Stalks  having  a  Angle 
Flower.  Hedyfarum  procumbens,  trifolii  fragiferi  folio. 
Hort.  Eith.  172.  Trailing  French  Honeyluckle,  with 
Leaves  like  the  Strawberry  Trefoil. 

15.  Hedysarum  foliis  ftmplicibus  ovatis  obiufls.  Hort. 
Cliff.  449.  French  Honeyfuckle,  with  oval,  obtufe,  Angle 
Leaves.  Hedyfarum  humile ,  capparidis  folio  maculato. 
Hort.  Elth.  iqo.  Low  French  Honeyfuckle,  with  a  fpotted 
Caper  Leaf. 

16.  Hedysarum  foliis  ternatis.  ovato-lanceolatis fub¬ 
tus  villofts,  caule  frutefeente  villofo.  Trifoliate  French 
Honeyfuckle,  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  hairy  on 
their  under  Side,  and  a  fhrubby  hairy  Stalk.  Quere, 
Whether  f  his  be  not  the  Hedyfarum  foliis  ternatis  fub — 
ovatis  caule  frutefeente.  Flor.  Vtrg.  174.  Three  leaved 
French  Honeyfuckle,,  with  oval  Lobes  and  a  fhrubby 
Stalk. 

17.  H  edysarum  foliis  ternatis,  foiiolo  intermedia 
pedunculo  longiore ,  racemis  alaribus  eredfis  longiflimis. 
French  Honeyfuckle  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  the  middle 
Lobe  ttanding  on  a  longer  Foot  Stalk,  and  very  long 
Bunches  of  Flowers  coming  from  the  Sides  of  the 
Stalks. 

18.  Hedysarum  foliis  ftmplicibus  lanceolatis  obtufu, 
caule  fruticofo  fpinofo.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  745.  French  Honey¬ 
fuckle,  with  Angle,  Spear-fhaped,  obtufe  Leaves,  and  a 
prickly  fhrubby  Stalk.  Alhagi  Maurarum.  Rauayolf.  94. 
The  Alhagi  of  the  Moors. 

19.  Hedysarum  foliis  ftmplicibus,  cordato-oblong  is  in- 
tegerrimis  glabris.  French  Honeyfuckle  with  Angle,  ob¬ 
long,  Heart-Aiaped  Leaves,  fmooth  and  entire.  Ono- 
brychis  Zcylanica  aurantii  folio.  Pet.  Flort.  Seic.  247/ 
Cocklhead  of  Ceylon  with  an  Orange  Leaf. 
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The  i  ft  Sort  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  EngliJJj 
Gardens,  for  Ornament.  This  grows  naturally  in  Italy4, 
there  are  two  Varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  bright  red, 
and  the  other  a  white  Flower,  which  very  rarely  vary 
from  one  to  the  other  ;  but  as  there  is  no  other  Diffe¬ 
rence  but  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers,  fo  they  are 
luppofed  to  be  the  fame  Species. 

It  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  flowers  the  fecond  Year, 
and  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe,  the  Roots  generally  pe- 
•rifh  :  This  fends  up  feveral  hollow,  fmooth  Stalks,  which 
'branch  out  on  each  Side,  leaning  toward  the  Ground. 
Thefe  are  from  2  to  3  Feet  high,  and  aregarnifhed  with 
winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  5  or  6  Pair  of  oval  Lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  the  Leaves  are  placed  alter¬ 
nate,  and  from  their  Bafe  come  out  Foot  Stalks,  5  or  6 
Inches  long,  fuftaining  Spikes  of  beautiful  red  Flowers; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  comprefled  jointed  Pods,  very 
rough,  Handing  eredt ;  in  each  of  the  Joints.,  is  lodged 
one  Kidney-fhaped  Seed.  This  Sort  flowers  in  June  and 
July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September.  The  white  is 
only  a  Variety  of  this,  and  as  fuch  is  fometimes  pre¬ 
served  in  Gardens. 

They  are  propagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds  in  April , 
in  a  Bed  of  light  freih  Earth  ;  and  when  the  Plants  come 
un,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  other  Beds  of  the 
like  Earth,  and  in  an  open  Situation,  at  about  6  or  8 
■Inches  Diftance  from  each  other,  leaving  a  Path  between 
■every  4  Rows,  ifc^go  between  them  to  hoe,  and  clear 
them  from  Weeds.  In  thefe  Beds  they  may  remain  un¬ 
til  Michaelmas ,  and  then  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
the  large  Borders  of  a  Parterre  or  Pleafure  Garden,  al¬ 
lowing  them  at  leaf!:  3  Feet  Diftance  from  other  Plants, 
amongft  which  they  fhould  be  interfperfed,  to  continue 
the  Succeftion  of  Flowers ;  where  they  will  make  a 'fine 
Appearance  when  blown,  efpecially  the  red  Sort,  which 
produces  very  beautiful  Flowers. 

As  thefe  Plants  decay  after  they  have  perfected  their 
Seeds,  fo  there  fhould  annually  be  a  frefh  Supply  of 
Plants  raifed,  where  they  are  defired,  for  the  old  Roots 
feldom  continue  longer.  They  are  very  proper  Orna¬ 
ments  for  large  Borders,  or  to  fill  up  Vacancies  among 
Shrubs,  but  they  grow  too  large  for  fmall  Eorders,  un- 
lefs  their  Stalks  are  pruned  off,  leaving  only  2  or  3  on 
each  Plant  ;  which,  if  kept  upright  with  Sticks,  will 
prevent  their  hanging  over  other  Flowers.  They  are 
propagated  for  fupplying  the  Markets  with  Plants,  to 
adorn  the  London  Gardens  and  Balconies,  by  the  Gar¬ 
deners  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  London. 

The  2d  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  the  Leaves  of  this  are  nar¬ 
row  and  oblong,  4  or  5  Pair  being  placed  along  the  Mid¬ 
rib,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  End  ;  the  Stalks  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  fmall  Spikes  of  purple  Flowers,  which  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fmall  rough  Pods,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
former  Sort.  This  Plant  is  prefervtd  in  Botanick  Gar¬ 
dens  for  Variety;  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  the  Beginning  of  April ,  in  the  Place  where  the 
Plants  are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other  Culture 
but  to  thin  them  where  too  near,  and  keep  them  clean 
from  Weeds.  This  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Autumn. 

.  The  3d  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  will  abide 
■many  Years,  if  planted  in  a  dry  Soil.  This  is  propagated 


by  lowiag  the  Seeds  in  the  Manner  directed  for  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  but  when  the  Plants  are  come  up  two  Inches  high, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain  for 
good  ;  but  if  they  are  not  too  thick  in  the  Seed  Bed,  they 
may  be  fuffered  to  remain  there  until  the  following  Au¬ 
tumn  ;  at  which  Time  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken 
up,  and  tranfplanted  into  the  Borders  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  ftand  ;  for  their  Roots  generally  run  down 
very  deep,  fo  that  it  is  not  fafe  to  remove  them  often. 
This  Plant  produces  its  Flowers  about  the  fame  Time 
of  the  Year  as  the  former,  and  if  the  Seafon  proves  fa¬ 
vourable,  perfe&s  its  Seeds  in  Autumn  ;  and  the  Roots 
will  abide  in  the  open  Air  very  well,  refilling  the  fevereft 
Cold,  provided  they  are  planted  in  a  dry  Soil. 

The  4th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  Levdntl  This  hath  fome  Refemblance  of 
the  fir’ll,  but  is  much  fmaller  ;  the  Stalks  rife  near  a  Foot 
high,  and  are  garniflied  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed 
of  2  or  3  Pair  of  oval  Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ; 
the  Flowers  come  out  in  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks, 
which  are  of  a  pale  red,  intermixed  with  a  little  blue. 
Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  jointed  Pods, 
waved  on  both  Sides,  forming  an  obtufe  Angle  at  each 
Joint ;  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn.  This  is  propa¬ 
gated  as  the  fecond  Sort,  and  is  equally  hardy. 

The  5th  Soft  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies ;  the 
Seeds  were  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houjloun.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  with  a  long  Tap 
Root,  which  runs  deep  in  the  Ground,  fending  out  1  or 
2  Stalks,  which  rife  about  9  Inches  high,  the  lower  Part 
being  garnilhed  with  oval  Leaves  by  Pairs  on  each  Foot 
Stalk,  but  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  where  the  Flowers 
come  out,  is  garnifhed  with  fmall  Leaves,  ending  in 
acute  Points,  fitting  dole  to  the  Stalks,  and  at  each  of 
thefe  is  fituated  a  fingle  fmall  yellow  Flower,  inclofed 
by  the  two  Leaves.  Thefe  make  but  little  Appearance, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  Pods,  containing  one  Kid¬ 
ney-fhaped  Seed. 

The  6th  Sort  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun 
from  La  Vera  Cruz ,  where  he  found  it  growing  natu¬ 
rally,  as.  it  allb  does'  in  Jamaica.  This  is  an  annual 
Plant,  which  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  upward  of  4 
Feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  Branches,  garniflied  with 
oblong  oval  Leaves  that  are  trifoliate,  Handing  on  pretty 
long  Foot  Stalks,  the  middle  Lobe  Handing  an  Inch  be¬ 
yond  the  other  two  ;  the  Branches  are  terminated  by 
long  loofe  Panicles  of  purple  Flowers,  which  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  narrow  jointed  Pods  which  are  twilled.  Thefe 
Plants  flower  in  July,  and  (heir  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn. 

The  two  laft  mentioned  are  tender  Plants,  fo  their 
Seeds  mu  ft  be  fown  in  the  Spring  on  a  hot  Bed ;  and 
when  they  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each 
planted  in  a  fe  pa  rate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  light  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed,  keeping  them  fliaded  from 
the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root;  then  they  mull 
be  treated  as  other  tender  Plants  from  hot  Countries,  al¬ 
ways  keeping  them  in  the  Stove  or  Glafs  Cafe,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  flower  or  produce  Seeds  in  England. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun. 
This  is  a  fhrubby  Plant,  which  rifes  about  5  Feet  high, 
and  divides  into  feveral  Branches,  garniflied  with  trifo¬ 
liate 
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ia'te  Leaves  which  are  oval,  the  middle  Lobe  being 
much  larger  than  the  other  two  ;  the  Stalks  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  long  Spikes  of  fmall  purple  Flowers,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  narrow  Pods,  ftrait  on  one  Side,  but 
jointed  on  the  other. 

The  8th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz ,  by 
the  late  Dr.  Houjioun ,  who  found  it  growing  there  na¬ 
turally.  This  rifes  with  a  ftirubby  Stalk  6  or  7  Feet 
high,  dividing  into  feveral  Branches,  garnifhed  with  tri¬ 
foliate  oval  Leaves,  filky  and  white  on  their  underSide, 
but  of  a  pale  green  on  their  upper  Side;  the  Flowers 
come  out  in  long  narrow  Spikes  from  the  Wings,  and 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks; 
thev  are  fmall,  of  a  bright  purple  Colour,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fiat,  fmooth,  jointed  Pods,  about  one  Inch 
long,  each  Joint  having  one  Kidney-fhaped  Seed. 

The  two  lafl  Sorts  will  continue  2  or  3  Years,  if  the 
Plants  are  placed  in  the  Bark  Stove.  They  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed,  and 
the  Plants  treated  as  inofe  juft  before-mentioned;  and 
in  the  Summer,  when  they  have  obtained  Fleight,  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  Bark  Stove,  where  they 
fhould  conftantly  remain,  allowing  them  a  large  Share  of 
Air  in  warm  Weather.  Thefe  Plants  feldom  flower  till 
the  fecond  Year,  when  they  will  produce  Seeds  which 
ripen  in  the  Autumn. 

The  9th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grovrs  natu¬ 
rally  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  This  feldom  riles  more  than  8 
or  9  Inches  high,  fending  out  feveral  Branches  from  the 
Root,  which  are  dififufed  and  hairy  ;  they  are  clofely 
garnifhed  with  fmall,  oval,  trifoliate  Leaves,  a  little 
hoary.  The  Flowers  grow  in  clofe  fhort  Spikes,  they 
are  purple,  and  have  very  hairy  Empalements. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  ‘Jamaica.  This 
hath  ligneous  trailing  Stalks,  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long, 
fending  out  feveral  Branches  on  each  Side,  garnifhed 
with  fmall,  round,  trifoliate  Leaves,  of  a  pale  green 
Colour;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  very  loofe  Spikes 
2t  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  fmall,  of  a  pale 
purplifh  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  narrow  twifted 
Pods  which  are  jointed,  each  Joint  being  four  cornered, 
containing  a  Angle  fmall  comprefted  Seed. 

The  two  laft  Sorts  being  annual,  require  the  fame 
Treatment  as  the  5th  and  6th  Sons  before-mentioned, 
with  which  Management  they  will  flower  and  ripen  their 
Seeds  in  this  Country. 

The  11th  Sort  is  a  fhrubby  Plant,  which  rifes  with 
triangular  Stalks,  5  or  6  Feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral 
Branches,  garnifhed  with  Heart-lhaped  trifoliate  Leaves, 
ending  in  acute  Points ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in 
very  long  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  which  are 
of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  narrow 
jointed  Pods  varioufly  twilled  ;  the  Seeds  are  fmall  and 
comprefted. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjioun.  It 
will  continue  3  or  4  Years,  if  treated  in  the  Manner  di¬ 
rected  for  the  7th  and  Bill  Sorts,  and  will  perfeft  its 
Seeds  in  this  Country. 

The  1 2th  Sort  is  annual,  the  Seeds  of  it  were  fent  me 
from  Campcacby.  This  hath  a  paniculated  Stalk,  which 
rifes  about  2  Feet  high,  garni  (lied  with  Heart-lhaped 
trifoliate  Leaves ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  branches 
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out  into  Panicles  of  Flowers  of  a  pale  purple  Colour ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  lunulated  comprefted  Pods,  which 
Hand  oblique  to  the  Stalk,  each  containing  one  cora- 
preffed  Kidney-fhaped  Seed.  This  Sort  is  propagated 
by  Seeds,  and  requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  5th 
and  6th  Sorts. 

The  13th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz.  This 
hath  a  twining  Stalk,  which  gets  round  the  Trees  and 
Shrubs  which  grow  near  it,  and  climbs  to  the  Fleight  of 
10  or  12  Feet,  garnifhed  with  cbverfe,  oval,  trifoliate 
Leaves,  Handing  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks ;  the 
Flowers  are  produced  in  very  long  Spikes,  which  are 
reflexed  ;  they  are  of  a  dark  purple  Colour,  and  fit 
clofe  to  the  Stalk.  This  is  an  abiding  Plant,  which  re¬ 
quires  a  Stove  to  preferve  it  in  this  Country,  fo  the 
Plants  fhould  be  treated  as  the  7th  and  8th  Sorts. 

The  i4th.Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  both  Indies.  The  Seeds  of  this  were  fent  me 
from  the  Havannah  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjioun ,  it  hath 
trailing  Branches  near  a  Foot  long;  garnifhed  with  round 
trifoliate  Leaves,  a  little  indented  at  the  Top,  very  like 
in  Shape  to  thofe  of  the  Strawberry  Trefoil ;  the  Stalks 
and  under  Side  of  the  Leaves  are  hairy  ;  the  Flowers  are 
produced  toward  the  End  of  the  Branches,  fometimes 
Angle,  and  at  other  Times  two  at  a  Joint,  they  are  of 
a  purple  Colour  and  fmall ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Pods 
about  an  Inch  long,  ftrait  on  one  Side,  and  jointed  on  the 
other.  This  flowers  the  End  of  July ,  and  fometimes 
perfects  Seeds  here 

The  r  5 f h  Sort  is  a  low  annual  Plant,  having  {lender 
Stalks  near  a  Foot  long,  their  lower  Part  being  garnifhed 
with  Angle  oval  Leaves,  {landing  on  {lender  Foot  Stalks  ; 
their  upper  Part  is  adorned  with  Flowers,  which  come 
out  by  Pairs  above  each  other,  to  the  End  of  the  Stalk  ; 
they  are  but  fmall,  and  of  a  reddifti  yellow  Colour  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  jointed  narrow  Pods,  which  At 
clofe  to  the  Stalk,  and  are  Sickie-fhaped.  The  two  la  ft 
mentioned  are  annual  -Plants,  which  require  the  ’fame 
Culture  as  the  5th  and  6th  Sorts. 

The  1 6th  Sort  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Dak, 
from  South  Carolina.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  front 
which  arife  2  or  3  fhrubby  hairy  Stalks  near  2  Feet 
high,  branching  out  on  every  Side  near  the  Top,  and 
garnifhed  with  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  trifoliate  Leaves, 
hairy  on  their  under  Side,  Handing  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks; 
the  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  in 
fhort  Spikes,  they  are  of  a  purplifh  yellow  Colour  and 
fmall ;  the  Stalks  of  this  Sort  decay  every  Autumn,  and 
new  ones  arife  in  the  Spring.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and 
when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  planted 
in  feparate  fmall  Pots,  filled  with  light  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  obferving  to  fhade 
them  until  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  then  they  fhould 
have  a  large  Share  of  Air  admitted  to  them  in  warm 
Weather,  and  in  Summer  they  may  be  expofed  to  the 
open  Air,  but  in  the  Autumn  they  muft  be  placed  under 
a  Frame  to  fereen  them  from  Froft;  the  following 
Spring  fome  of  thefe  Plants  may  be  fhaken  out  of  the 
Pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  Border,  where,  if  the  Sum¬ 
mer  proves  warm,  they  will  flower  ;  but  thefe  feldom 
perfeT  their  Seeds,  therefore  2  or  3  Plants  fhould  be 
put  into  larger  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot 

4  C  Bed, 
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Bed,  which  will  bring  them  early  into  flower;  fo  that 
if  the  Glades  are  kept  over  them  in  bad  Weather,  they 
will  ripen  their  Seeds  in  Autumn,  and  the  Roots  will 
continue  fome  Years,  if  fereened  from  Froft  in  Winter. 

The  17th  Sort  was  fent  me  with  the  laft,  by  the  fame 
Gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  This  hath  a  perennial 
Root  and  an  annual  Stalk,  which  grows  eredt  about  2 
Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  long  trifoliate  Leaves,  rounded 
at  their  Bale  where  broadeft,  and  narrow  all  the  Way  to 
a  Point ;  they  are  near  3  Inches  and  a  half  long,  and 
half  an  Inch  broad  at  their  Bafe,  of  a  light  green  and 
fmooth  ;  the  2  Side  Lobes  fit  pretty  clofe  to  the  Stalk, 
but  the  middle  one  fits  on  a  Foot  Stalk  an  Inch  long  ;  the 
Flowers  are  produced  in  long  Spikes  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalk,  growing  erefit ;  the  lower  Part  of  the  Spike  is 
but  thinly  let  with  Flowers,  but  on  the  upper  Part  they 
are  difpofed  very  clofe;  thefe  are  fmall,  and  of  a  bright 
yellow  Colour,  fitting  very  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  are 
Succeeded  by  jointed  Pods  flrait  on  one  Side. 

This  Plant  is  propa'gated  by  Seeds,  and  requires  the 
fame  Treatment  as  the  laft  mentioned,  with  which  it 
will  flower  and  produce  ripe  Seeds. 

The  1 8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria ,  where  it  is 
one  of  the  Beauties  of  the  Country.  It  rifes  with  fhrubby 
Stalks  about  3  Feet  high,  which  branch  out  on  every 
Side,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Angle  Leaves,  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  broad  leaved  KnoUGrafs;  they  are  very 
fmooth,  of  a  pale  green  Colour,  and  Hand  on  fhort 
Foot  Stalks ;  under  thefe  Leaves  come  out  Thorns,  near 
&n  Inch  long,  of  a  reddifh  brown  Colour;  the  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches  in  fmall  Cluf- 
Jers,  they  are  of  a  purple  Colour  in  the  Middle,  and 
Teddifh  about  the  Rims;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Pods, 
•ftrait  on  one  Side,  and  jointed  on  the  other,  bending  a 
little  in  Shape  of  a  Sickle.  This  Plant  is  at  prefent  rare 
In  the  Englifb  Gardens,  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
will  frequently  lie  a  Year  in  the  Ground  before  they  ve¬ 
getate,  therefore  fliould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  ;  and  if  the 
Plants  do  not  appear  by  the  Beginning  of  June,  the  Pots 
fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  Bed,  and  placed  where  they 
may  have  only  the  Morning  Sun,  keeping  them  clean 
from  Weeds;  and  in  the  Autumn,  they  fhould  be 
plunged  into  an  old  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark  under  a  Frame, 
where  they  may  be  fereened  from  the  Froft:  and  hard 
Rains  in  the  Winter,  and  in  Spring  plunged  into  a  frefh 
hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants:  When  thefe  , 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  fe- 
parate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed,  fhading  them  from  the 
Sun  till  they  have  takeanew  Root,  then  they  fhould  be 
gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open  Air,  into  which 
they  fhould  be  removed  in  June ,  placing  them  in  a  fhel- 
tered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  Autumn  ; 
when,  if  they  are  plunged  into  an  old  Tan  Bed  under  a 
Frame,  where,  in  mild  Weather  they  may  enjoy  the  free 
Air,  and  be  protected  from  Froft,  they  will  fucceed  better 
than  if  placed  in  a  Green-houfe,  or  tenderly  treated.  I 
have  feen  this  Plant  growing  in  the  full  Ground,  in  a 
very  warm  Border,  where,  by  covering  it  in  fro  fly  Wea¬ 
ther,  it  had  endured  two  Winters,  but  a  fevere  Froft 
happening  the  third  Winter,  entirely  killed  it. 

From  this  Shrub  th e.  Verjian  Manna  is.  collected, 
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which  is  an  Exudation  of  the  nutritious  Juice  of  thc- 
Plant.  This  Drug  is  chiefly  gathered  about  Pauris ,  a 
Town  in  Perfta,  where  the  Shrub  grows  plentifully. 
Sir  George  Wheeler  found  it  growing  in  Pinos ,  and  fup- 
pofed  it  was  an  undeferibed  Plant.  Pournefort  found  it 
in  Plenty  in  many  of  the  Plains  in  Armenia  and  Georgia , 
and  made  a  particular  Genus  of  it,  under  the  Title  of 
Alhagi. 

The  19th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India ,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  have  been  lately  brought  to  Europe,  and  feveral 
Plants  have  been  raifed  in  the  Englifb  Gardens ;  thefe 
have  Leaves  fo  like  thofe  of  the  Orange  Tree,  as  fcarcely 
to  be  diftinguifhed  while  young ;  but  as  there  are  not 
any  Plants  here  of  a  large  Size,  fo  I  can  give  no  further 
Account  of  this  Sort  at  prefent. 

HEDYSARUM  Zeylanicum  majus  &•  minus.  See 
iEf chynomene. 

HEDYSARUM  mimofae  foliis.  See  iEfchynomene. 

HELENIUM.  Lin.  Gen .  PL  863.  Heleniajlrum.  Vaill. 
Adi.  R.  Par.  1720.  Baftard  Sun  Flower. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  Flower  compofed  of  feveral  hermaphrodite  Flo¬ 
rets,  which  form  the  Difk,  and  female  half  Florets,  which 
compofe  the  Rays.  The  hermaphrodite  Florets  are  tubulous , 
and  cut  into  5  Parts  at  the  Brim  ;  thefe  have  each  5  port 
hairy  Stamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits,  with  an 
oblong  Germen ,  fupporting  a  fender  Style,  crowned  by  a 
bifd  Stigma.  Phe  Germen  becomes  an  angular  fngle  Seed, 
crowned  by  a  fmall  5  pointed  Empalement.  Phe  female 
half  Florets  in  the  Border ,  have  port  Pubes ,  and  are 
f  retched  out  on  one  Side  like  a  Pongue  to  form  the  Ray  ; 
thefe  are  cut  into  5  Segments  at  their  Points ,  where  they 
are  broad.  Phe  female  Flowers  have  no  Stamina,  but  have 
an  oblong  Germen,  which  turns  to  a  fingle  Seed,  like  thofe 
of  the  hermaphrodite  Flowers  ;  thefe  are  all  included  in  one 
common  fingle  Empalement ,  which  fpreads  open ,  and  is  cut 
into  feveral  Segments. 

The  Species  are, 

r.  Helenium  foliis  lanceolatis-linearibus  integer  rimis* 
glabris,  pedunculis  nudis  uniforis,  Helenium  with  Spear- 
fhaped  narrow  Leaves  fmooth  and  entire,  and  naked 
Foot  Stalks  with  fingle  Flowers.  Heleniaffrum  folio  lon- 
giore  y  angufiore.  Vaill.  Act.  R.  Par.  17  20.  Baftard 
Sun  Flower  with  a  longer  and  narrower  Leaf. 

2.  Helenium  fo/i/s  lanceolatis  acuiis  ferratis,  pedun¬ 
culis  brevioribus ,  calycibus  multifidis.  Helenium  with 
pointed  Spear-fhaped  favved  Leaves,  fhorter  Foot  Stalks, 
and  a  many  pointed  Empalement.  Heleniafrum  folio 
breviore  &  latiore.  Vaill.  Act.  R.  S.  1  720.  Baftard  Sun 
Flower  with  a  broader  and  fhorter  Leaf. 

Thefe  Plants  rife  to  the  Height  of  6  or  7  Feet  in  good 
Ground  ;  the  Roots,  when  large,  fend  up  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Stalks,  which  branch  toward  the  Top;  thofe  of 
the  firft  Sort  are  garnifhed  with  fmooth  Leaves,  3  Inches 
and  a  Half  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad  in  .the  Middle, 
with  entire  Edges  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  from 
their  Bafe  is  extended  a  leafy  Border  along  the  Stalk,  fo 
as  to  form  what  was  generally  termed  a  winged  Stalk, 
but  Linnaeus  calls  it  a  running  Leaf;  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Stalk  divides,  and  from  each  Divifion  a  rifes  a  naked 
FootStalk,  about  3  Inches  long,  fuftaining  one  yellow 
Flower  at  the  Top,  fhaped  like  a  Sun  Flower,  but  much 
fraaller,  haying,  tong  Rays,  jagged  pretty  deep  into  40 r 
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5  Segments ;  thefe  appear  in  July ,  and  there  is  a  Suc- 
ceiTion  of  Flowers  on  the  Plants  till  the  Frofl  puts  a  Stop 
to  them. 

The  ?.d  Sort  hath  the  Appearance  of  the  firfl,  but  the 
Leaves  are  not  3  Inches  long,  and  are  more  than  an  Inch 
broad  in  the  Middle,  ending  in  acute  Points,  and  fharply 
fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  fland  on  fhorter 
Foot  Stalks,  growing  clofer  together,  for  the  Stalks  of 
this  do  not  branch  near  fo  much  as  thofe  of  the  other  ; 
they  both  flower  at  the  fame  Seafon. 

There  is  alfo  another  Sort  with  Leaves  2s  narrow  as 
the  firfl:,  which  are  acutely  indented  on  jhe  Edges.  The 
•  Stalks  branch  at  the  Top,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the 
firfl,  but  the  middle  Flowers  have  much  fhorter  Foot 
Stalks  than  thofe  which  branch  on  the  Side,  and  the 
Foot  Stalks  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  Leaves,  almofl  to 
the  Top ;  but  I  am  not  certain  if  this  is  a  diflinSt  Spe¬ 
cies,  or  only  a  Variety  which  has  accidentally  rifenfrom 
the  Seeds  of  the  other. 

Thefe  Plants  are  both  of  them  Natives  of  America  ; 
the  Seeds  of  both  Sorts  I  have  received  from  Virginia 
and  New  England ,  where  they  grow  wild  in  great  Plenty 
in  the  Wood1;,  and  other  fhady  Places,  where  the  Ground 
is  moifl.  They  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  or  by 
parting  their  Roots,  but  the  latter  is  generally  praftifed 
in  this  Country,  becaufe  they  leldom  perfect  their  Seeds 
here  ;  but  if  the  Seeds  are  procured  from  abroad,  they 
fhould  be  fown  the  Beginning  of  March  on  a  Border  of 
light  Earth ;  and  if  the  Seeds  fhould  not  come  up  the 
firfl  Year,  the  Ground  fhould  not  bediflurbed,  becaufe 
they  often  remain  a  whole  Year  under  Ground  before 
the  Plants  appear,  in  which  Cafe  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  done,  but  to  keep  the  Ground  clear  from  Weeds, 
and  wait  until  the  Plants  come  up.  When  they  appear, 
if  the  Seafon  proves  dry,  they  mufl  be  often  watered, 
which  will  greatly  forward  their  Growth,  and  where  the 
Plants  come  up  too  clofe  to  each  other,  they  fhould  be 
thinned,  and  tranfplanted  out  into  Beds  a  Foot  afunder 
every  Way,  being  careful  to  fhade  them  until  they  have 
taken  Root,  as  alfo  to  water  them  in  dry  Weather;  In 
Autumn  they  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  and  the  following  Sumrfier  they  will  produce  their 
Flowers,  which  will  continue  till  the  Frofl  prevents 
them,  and  their  Roots  will  abide  many  Years,  and  af¬ 
ford  many  Offsets,  by  which  they  may  be  increafed. 

The  bell  Seafon  to  tranfplant  the  old  Roots,  and  to 
part  them  for  Increafe,  is  in  Oflober ,  when  their  Flow¬ 
ers  are  paft,  or  the  Beginning  of  March ,  juft  before  they 
begin  to  fhoot,  but  if  the  Spring  fhould  prove  dry,  they 
mull  be  duly  watered,  otherwife  they  will  not  produce 
many  Flowers  the  fame  Year  ;  thefe  Plants  fhould  not 
be  removed  oftener  than  every  other  Year,  if  they  are 
expected  to  flower  flrong  ;  they  delight  in  a  Soil  rather 
moifl  than  dry,  provided  it  be  not  too  flrong,  or  holds 
the  Wet  in  Winter;  but  if  they  are  planted  in  a  dry 
Soil,  they  mufl  be  often  and  plentifully  watered  in  dry 
Weather,  to  make  them  produce  Plenty  of  Flowers. 

H  ELEN  HIM,  Elecampane.  See  Inula. 
HELIANTHEMUM.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  248.  Tab. 
T28.  Cijlus .  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  598.  Dwarf  Cifus,  or  Sun 
Flower. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  3  leaved  Empakme.nt ,  which  is  per- 
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manenl,t  afterward  covering  the  Seed  Veffel.  It  hath  5 
rounds jb  Petals,  which  fpread  open ,  with  a  great  Number 
of  eredl Stamina,  terminated  by  fmall  round! J  Summits. 
In  the  Center  is  fituated  an  oval  Gcrrnen ,  Jupporting  a 
ftngle  Style,  the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  an  ob- 
tufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  roundifh,  or  oval 
Capfule ,  of  i  Cell,  opening  in  3  Parts,  filed  with  fmall 
round  if  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Helianthemum  caulibus  procumbentibus fuffru- 
ticofis ,  fit  is  oblongis  fubpilofs, fipulis  lanceblatis.  Dwarf 
Cifus  with  trailing  fhrubby  Stalks,  oblong  hairy  Leaves, 
and  Spear-fhaped  Stipulae.  Helianthemum  vulgare  flora 
luteo.  J.  B.  2.  15.  Common  Dwarf  Cifius  with  a  yellow 
Flower. 

2.  Helianthemum  caulibus  procumbentibus  fuffruti- 
cofs,  ramofifftmis ,  fpicis  forum  longioribus.  Dwarf  Cifus 
with  trailing  fhrubby  Stalks  full  of  Branches,  and  longer 
Spikes  to  the  Flowers,  Helianthemum  album  Germani- 
cutn.  Tab.  Icon.  1062.  White  German  Dwarf  Cifus. 

3.  Helianthemum  fuffruticofis pilofs,  foliis 

lanceolatis  obtufs,  fpicis  ref exis.  Dwarf  Cifus  with  hairy 
fhrubby  Stalks,  blunt  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  reflexed 
Spikes  of  Flowers.  Helianthemum  foliis  majoribus,  fore 
ulbo.  J.  B.  2.  16.  Dwarf  Cifus  with  larger  Leaves  and 
a  white  Flower. 

4.  Helianthemum  incanum ,  caulibus  fuffruticofis 
ereflis,  foliis  lanceolatis  hirfutis.  Hoary  Dwarf  Cifus  with 
erect  fhrubby  Stalks,  and  hairy  Spear-fhaped  Leaves. 
Helianthemum  faxatile ,  foliis  cf  caulibus  incanis,  foribus- 
albis,  Appenini  Montis.  Mentz.  Pug.  T ab.  8.  Rock  Dwarf 
Cifus  of  the  Apennines,  with  hoary  Stalks  and  Leaves, 
and  white  Flowers. 

5.  Helianthemum  caule  procumbente  non  ramojoy 
foliis  linear  ibus  incanis  oppoftis.  Dwarf  Cifus  with  an 
unbranched  trailing  Stalk,  and  narrow  hoary  Leaves 
placed  oppofite.  Helianthemum  folio  thymi  incano.  J. 
B.  2.  19.  Dwarf  Cifus  with  a  hairy  Thyme  Leaf. 

6.  FIelianthemum  caule  fujfruticofc procumbente,  fo¬ 
ils  linear  ibus  alter  nis,  foribus  auriculatis.  Dwarf  Cijlus  . 
with  a  fnrubby  trailing  Stalk,  very  narrow  Leaves 
placed  alternate,  and  auriculated  Flowers,  Helianthe¬ 
mum  tenuifolium  glabrum  luteo  fore,  per  humum fparjum. 
J.  B.  2.  18.  Smooth  narrow  leaved  Dwarf  Cifus  with 
a  yellow  Flower,  and  trailing  Stalks. 

7.  Helianthemum  caule  fuffruticojo  procumbente , 
foliis  lanceolatis  oppoftis,  pedunculis  longioribus,  calycibus 
hirfutis.  Dwarf  Cifus  with  a  fhrubby  trailing  Stalk, 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  longer  Foot  Stalks 
to  the  Flowers,  and  hairy  Empalements.  Helianthemum 
fve  Cifus  humilis,  folio  fampfuchi ,  capitulis  valde  hirfutis. 
J ■  B.  2.  20.  Dwarf  Cifus  with  a  Marjoram  Leaf,  and 
very  hairy  Heads. 

8.  Helianthemum  caule  fuffruticofo  procumbente , 
foliis  linearibus  oppoftis ,  foribus  umbellatis.  Dwarf 
Cifus  with  a  fhrubby  trailing  Stalk,  very  narrow  Leaves 
placed  oppofite,  .and  Flowers  growing  in  an  Umbel. 
Helianthemum  folio  thymi  foribus  umbellatis.  Tourn.,  Inf. 
250.  Dwarf  Cifus  with  a  Thyme  Leaf  and  umbellated 
Flowers. 

9.  Helianthemum  caulibus  procumbentibus  fuffruti- 
cofs  glabris,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  oppoftis,  pedunculis 
longioribus.  Dwarf  Cifus  with  ffirubliy  trailing  Stalks, 
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•which  are  fmooth,  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  op¬ 
pofite,  and  longer  Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers.  Helian¬ 
themum  Germanicum  luteum  Cifi  folio.  Boerb.  Yellow 
German  Dwarf  Cijlus  with  a  Rock  Rofe  Leaf. 

10.  Helianthemum  caule  Hgnofo  perenne ,  foliis  ra- 
dicalibus  ovatis  trincrviis  tomentofts  caulinis  glabris  lanceo- 
latis  alternis.  Perennial  Dwarf  Cijlus  with  a  woody 
Stalk,  whofe  lower  Leaves  are  oval,  woolly,  and  three 
veined,  and  thofe  on  the  Stalks  fmooth,  Spear-fhaped, 
and  placed  alternate.  Helianthemum  plantaginis  folio 
perenne.  Tourn.  Jnjl.  250.  Perennial  Dwarf  Cijlus  with 
a  Plaintain  Leaf. 

11.  Helianthemum  caulibus  fejjilibus  fuffruticofts , 
foliis  lanceolatis  oppoftis  tomentofts  caule  florali  race/no fo. 
Dwarf  Cijlus  with  very  fhort  fhrubby  Stalks,  woolly 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  a  branching 
Flower  Stalk.  Helianthemum  foliis  polii  montefni.  Tourn. 
Injl.  249.  Dwarf  Cijlus  with  Leaves  like  Poley  Moun¬ 
tain. 

12.  Helianthemum  caule  fuffruticofo  procumbent e, 
foliis  ovatis  nervofts ,  fubtus  incanis.  Dwarf  Cifus  with 
a  fhrubby  trailing  Stalk,  and  oval  veined  Leaves,  white 
on  their  under  Side.  Helianthemum  ad  nummulariam  ac~ 
cedens.  J.  B.  2.  20.  Dwarf  Ciflus  refembling  Money¬ 
wort. 

13.  Helianthemum  caule  fuffruticofo,  foliis  lineari- 
lanceolatis  oppoftis  fubtus  tomentofts.  Dwarf  Cijlus  with 
a  fhrubby  Stalk,  and  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leayes  placed 
oppofite,  woolly  on  their  under  Side.  Helianthemum  la~ 
‘vendulce folio.  Tourn.  Inf.  249.  Dwarf  Cifus  with  a  La¬ 
vender  Leaf. 

14.  Helianthemum  caule  fuffruticofo  credo,  foliis 
Jinearfbus  margine  revolutis  fubtus  incanis.  Dwarf  Cifus 
with  a  fhrubby  ere6t  Stalk,  and  narrow  Leaves  reflexed 
on  their  Edges,  with  their  under  Side  hoary.  Helian¬ 
themum  foliis  Rorijmarmi  fplendentibus,  fubtus  incanis. 
Tourn.  Inf.  250.  Dwarf  Cifus  with  fliining  Rofemary 
Leaves,  hoary  on  their  under  Side. 

15.  He  LIANTHEmum  caulibus  fuffruticofs proeumben- 
tibus,  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  fubhirfuiis ,  petalis  acuminatis 
refexis.  Dwarf  Cifus  with  trailing  fhrubby  Stalks,  ob¬ 
long  oval  hairy  Leaves,  and  acute-pointed  reflexed  Pe¬ 
tals  to  the  Flowers.  Helianthemum  vulgare  petalis  fo¬ 
rum  per anguf  is.  Hort.  Elth.  177.  Tab.  145.  Common 
Dwarf  Cifus  with  narrow  Petals  to  the  Flowers. 

16.  Helianthemum  caule  fuffruticofo  credo,  foliis 
lanceolatis  incanis  glabris  caule  forali  ramofo.  Dwarf 
Gif  us  with  a  fhrubby  upright  Stalk,  hoary  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  which  are  fmooth,  and  branching  Flower  Stalks. 
Helianthemum  Lufitanicum ,  mar i  folio  i/tcano,  fore  luteo. 
Tourn.  Inf.  2^0.  Portugal  Dwarf  Cifus  with  a  hoary 
Marum  Leaf,  and  a  yellow  Flower. 

1 7 .  II  ELI  AN  T  H  E  mum  caule  fuffruticofo ,  foliis  oblongo- 
ovatis  oppoftis,  fu  pirn  is  line  aril  us  alternis.  Dwarf  Cifus 
with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  oblong  oval  Leaves  placed  oppo- 
fite,  thofe  toward  the  Top  being  narrow  and  alternate. 
Helianthemum  ampliore  folio,  fore  rofeo.  Sherard.  Ad. 
Phil.  N.  383.  Dwarf  Cifus  with  a  larger  Leaf,  and 
Rofe-coloured  Flbwer. 

iff.  Helianthemum  caule  herbaceo  hirfuto,  foliis 
lanceclato-linsaribus  pilofs ,  psdunculis  longioribus.  Dwarf 
Cifus  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk,  which  is  hairy,  narrow 
Spear-fhaped  hairy  Leaves,  and  longer  Foot  Stalks,  to 


the  Flowers.  Helianthemum  fore  tnaculofo.  Col.  Ccphr , 

2.  p.  78.  Dwarf  Cifus  with  a  fpottcd  Flower. 

19.  Helianthemum  caule  herbaceo,  foliis  fubovatis* 
pilofts,  Jlore  fugaci.  Dwarf  Cifus  with  an  herbaceous 
Stalk,  hairy  oval  Leaves,  and  a  fugacious  Flower.  He - 
lianthemum  annuum  humile,  foliis  fubovatis,  fore  fugaci. 
Aliion.  Annual  Dwarf  Cifus  with  oval  Leaves  and  a  fu¬ 
gacious  Flower. 

20.  He  lianthemum  caule  herbaceo  credo,  foliis  lan¬ 
ceolatis  oppoftis ,  foribus  Jolitariis,  capfulis  maxi  mis. 
Dwarf  Cijlus  with  an  eredt  herbaceous  Stalk,  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite.  Flowers  growing  fingly, 
and  very  large  Capfules.  Helianthemum  Ledi  folio.  Tourn.  • 
Inf.  249.  Dwarf  Cifus  with  a  Ledon  Leaf. 

21.  Helianthemum  caule  herbaceo  ramofo ,  foliis  ob¬ 
longo-ovatis  oppoftis,  fummis  alternis,  foribus  folitarii v 
Dwarf  Cifus  with  a  branching  herbaceous  Stalk,  oblong 
oval  Leaves  placed  oppofite;  thofe  toward  the  Top  grow¬ 
ing  alternate,  and  folitary  Flowers.  Helianthemum  fa- 
licis  folio.  Tourn.  Inf.  249.  Dwarf  Cifus  with  a  Wil¬ 
low  Leaf. 

22.  Helianthemum  foliis  fafciculatis.  Royen.  Dwarf 
Cifus  with  Leaves  growing  in  Bunches. 

23.  Helianthemum  caule fruticofo  fucculento,  foliis 
ovatis  carnofts,  foribus  racemofs.  Dwarf  Cifus  with  a 
fhrubby  lucculent  Stalk,  oval  flefhy  Leaves,  and  branch¬ 
ing  Flowers.  Helianthemutn  frutefcens  portulaca  folio. 
Plum.  Cat.  Shrubby  Dwarf  Cifus  with  a  Purflain  Leaf. 

24.  Helianthemum  caule  herbaceo  procumbente,  fo¬ 
liis  ovatis  tomentofs  fejflibus.  Dwarf  Cifus  with  an  her¬ 
baceous-trailing  Stalk,  and  oval  woolly  Leaves  fitting 
clofe  to  the  Branches.  Helianthemum  Alpinism,  folio, 
pilofella  minor  is  Fuchfti.  J.  B.  2.  18.  Hoary  Dwarf 
Cijlus  of  the  Alps ,  with  lelTer  Cats  Foot  Leaves. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  chalky  Hills  and 
Banks,  in  many  Parts  of  England ;  the  Stalks  of  this 
Plant  are  ligneous  and  fender,  trailing  on  the  Ground, 
extending  themfelves  near  a  Foot  each  Way  ;  thefe  are 
garnifhed  with  fmall  oblong  Leaves,  of  a  dark  green  on- 
their  upper  Side,  but  of  a  grayifh  Colour  on  their  under. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Stalks,  in 
loofe  Spikes ;  they  areconipofed  of  5  deep  yellow  Petals,, 
which  fpread  open  in  the  Day,  but  fhut  clofe  in  the 
Evening;  thefe  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  rcundifh  Capfules,  incloiing  many  angular 
Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Avgujl  and  September,  and  the 
Roots  laft  feveral  Years. 

The  20  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany ;  the  Stalks- 
of  this  are  much  larger,  and  extend  farther  than  thofe 
of  the  firft;  the  Leaves  are  longer,  and  are  hoary,  there 
are  3  acuminated  Stipulse  at  each  of  the  lower  Joints, 
which  are  eredt.  The  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  much  . 
longer  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  the  Flowers  are 
white  and  larger.  The  Empalement  of  the  Flowers  are 
hairy  and  whitifh  ;  thefe  Differences  are  lafting  -from 
Seeds. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
in  Italy,  and  Germany ,  The  Stalks  of  this  grow  more 
eredt  than  either  of  the  former,  and  are  more  ligneous. 
T-he  Joints  are  farther  afunder  ;  the  Leaves  are  longer 
and  hairy  ;  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  generally  reflexed  ; 
they  are  white,  and  the  Size  of  thofe  of  the  fecond  ;  the 
Stipulse  of  this  are  very  narrow. 
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The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Apennine  Moun¬ 
tains  ;  the  Stalks  are  more  eredf  than  thofe  of  the  third. 
The  Leaves  are  not  fo  long,  the  Stipulae  are  very  fmall, 
and  the  whole  Plant  is  very  hoary.  The  Flowers  are 
white,  and  the  Spikes  fhorter  and  more  compa£t  than 
either  of  the  former. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
in  Spain ,  and  Ijlria,  from  the  laft  Country  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  Seeds ;  this  hath  low  trailing  Stalks,  which 
are  ligneous,  but  feldom  branch,  and  are  not  more 
than  4  or  5  Inches  Jong.  The  leaves  are  narrow  and 
hoary,  and  have  no  Stipulae  at  their  Bafe.  The  Flowers 
are  white,  and  are  in  fmall  Clutters  at  the  End  of 
the  Stalks ;  this  Sort  feldom  continues  longer  than  2 
Years. 

The  6th  Sort  hath  trailing  fhrubby  Stalks,  which 
extend  a  Foot  in  Length,  and  are  garnifhed  with  very 
narrow  fmooth  Leaves  placed  alternate,  but  thofe  fhort 
Stalks  near  the  Root,  which  do  not  flower,  have  fhorter 
and  finer  Leaves  growing  in  Clutters ;  thefe  have  no 
Stipulae  at  their  Bafe.  The  Flowers  are  placed  thinly 
toward  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  yellow  and. 
auriculated ;  this  Sort  grows  in  the  South  of  France  and 
Italy. 

The  7th  Sort  hath  very  long  trailing  ligneous  Stalks, 
garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  placed  oppofite, 
which  are  very  hairy,  and  gray  on  their  under  Side,, 
having  at  their  Bafe  3  long  narrow  Stipulae.  The  Spikes 
of  Flowers  are  near  a  Foot  in  Length,  but  grow  thinly,, 
they  are  large,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour,  with  very 
hairy  Empalements  ;  this  grows  naturally  in  the  South, 
ot  France ,  and  Spain. 

The  8th  Sort  hath  very  fhrubby  crooked  Stalks,  co-* 
vered  with  a  purplifh  brown  Bark  like  the  common. 
Heath.  The  Branches  are  flender,  and  garnifhed  with 
narrow  ftiff  Leaves,  like  thofe  of  Thyme,  which  ftand 
oppofite,  having  no  Stipulae  at  their  Bafe.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  on  naked  Foot  Stalks,  which  terminate  the- 
Branches  in  a  Sort  of  Umbel,  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
Colour,  and  a  little  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  common. 
Sort  ;  this  grows  naturally  on  the  Sands  near  Fontain - 
bleau  in  France. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to  the  late  Dr.  Boerhaave , 
in  whofe  curious.  Garden  near  Leyden ,  I  gathered  the. 
Seeds ;  this  fends  out  from  a  ligneous  Root,  a  great 
Number  of  trailing  Stalks,  which  extend  mere  than  a. 
Foot  each  Way,  and  are  fmooth,  with  a  dark  brown 
Bark,  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  fmooth  Leaves, 
placed  oppofite,  having  at  their  Bafe  3  Spear-fhaped 
Stipulae.  The  Flowers  are.  large,  yellow,  and  grow  in 
fhort  Clutters  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  this  always 
continues  the  fame  from  Seeds. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ,  from  whence 
I  received  it;  this  hatha  fhort  thick  woody  Stalk,  from' 
which  come  out  feveral  fhort  Side  Branches,  garnifhed' 
with  oval  woolly  Leaves,  having  three  longitudinal 
Veins.  The  Flower  Stalk  which  arifts  from  the  main 
Stem,  grows  about  9  Inches  high,  having  2  or  3  narrow 
Leaves  placed  alternate.  The  Flowers  are  produced  on 
pretty  long  Pedicles  toward  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  and 
have  very  fmooth  Empalements. 

The  nth  Sort  wa*  font  me  from  Vertjia,  where  it 
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grows  naturally  ;  this  hath  a  low  fhrubby  Stalk,  from 
which  come  out  a  few  fhort  Branches,  garnifhed  with 
fmall  woolly  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  placed  oppofite.  The 
Flower  Stalk  rifes  about  6  Inches  high,  and  branches 
toward  the  Top,  where  the  Flowers  are  produced  on 
pretty  long  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  white,  and  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort. 

The  1 2th  Sort  hath  long  fhrubby  Stalks,  which 
trail  on  the  Ground,  and  divide  into  many  Branches, 
garnifhed  with  oval  veined  Leaves  of  a  light  green 
on  their  upper  Side,  but  grayifh  below,  with  three 
narrow  ere£t  Stipulae  at  their  Bafe.  The  Flowers  are 
pretty  large,  white,  and  grow  in  Clutters  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches. 

The  13th  Sort  hath  fhrubby  Stalks,  -which  grow 
pretty  upright,  garnifhed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  placed  oppofite,  woolly  on  their  under  Side, 
with  3  very  narrow  Stipulae  growing  at '  their  Bafe. 
The  Flowers  are  white,  growing  in  long  Spikes  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches  ;  this  grows  naturrally  in  the  South 
of  France.  - 

The  14th  Sort  hath  an  ereSt’  fhrubby  Stalk,  which 
fends  out  many  Side  Branches,  whofe  Joints  are  pretty 
clofe  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  Leaves, 
placed  oppofite,  whofe  Borders  are  reflexed  ;  their  up¬ 
per  Side  is  of  a  lucid  green,  and  their  under  Side 
hoary.  The  Flowers  are  pretty  large,  white,  and  grow 
in  fmall  Clutters  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  this  • 
grows  naturally  in  Spain ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were 
fent  me. , 

The  15  th  Sort  was  found  by  Mr.  Edmund  Du  Bole,- 
near  Croydon ,  in  Surry ,  and  was  at  fir  ft  fuppofed  to  be 
only  an  accidental  Variety  of  the  common  Sort,  but  the 
See'ds  always  produce  the  fame.  I  have  cultivated  it 
above  30  Years,  and  never  have  found  it  vary  ;  it  is  - 
very  like  the  common  Sort,  but  the  Leaves  are  hairy. 
The  Petals  of  the  Flowers  are  Star-pointed,  and  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort. 

The  1 6th  Sort  hath  upright  fhrubby  Stalks,  which 
rife  a  Foot  and  a  half  high,  fending  out  Branches,  the 
whole  Length,  garnifhed  with  fmall  Spear-fhaped  filvery 
Leaves,  placed  oppofite,  and  fmooth.  The  Flower  Stalks, 
branch,  and  the  Flowers,  which  are  white,  are  produced 
in  fhort  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches. 

The  17  th  Sort  was  found  growing  naturally  by  the 
late  Dr.  William  Sberrard ,  near  Smyrna,  who  fent  the 
Seeds  to  England ;  this  hath  fhrubby  Stalks,  which  do 
not  trail  on  ihe  Ground,  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval 
Leaves  placed  oppofite,  but  thofe  toward  the  Top  are 
narrow,  and  placed  alternate.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  in  long  loofe  Spikes, 
they  are  of  a  Rofe  Colour,  and  the- Size  of  thofe  of  the 
common  Sort. 

The  1 8th  Sort  is  annual;  this  grows  naturally  in 
France ,  Spain,  Italy,  and  in  Jerfey,  where  the  late  Dr. 
William  Sberrard  found  it,  and  fent  the  Seeds  to  England ; 
this  hath  a  branching  herbaceous  Stalk,  which  rifes  4 
or  5  Inches  high,  garnifhed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  placed  oppofite,  which  are  covered  with  Hairs, 
thofe  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks  are  placed  alter¬ 
nate,  and  are  narrower.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  {landing  on 
long  Foot  Stalks,  they  are  fmall,  and  gompofed  of  $  ■ 
.  ~  yellow  - 
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yellow  Petals,  with  a  dark  purple  Spot  at  the  Bafe  of 
each  ;  thefe  Flowers  are  very  fugacious,  for  they  open 
early  in  the  Morning,  and  their  Petals  drop  off  in  a  few 
Hours  after,  fo  that  by  ten  of  the  Clock  the  Flowers 
are  all  fallen. 

The  19th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  Mount  Baldus , 
from  whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me  ;  this  is  an  annual 
Plant,  which  fends  out  many  herbaceous  Stalks  from  the 
Root,  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  which  are  hairy. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches, .they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  very 
fugacious,  feldom  lading  two  Hours  before  the  Petals 
fall  off ;  there  is  another  Variety  of  this  which  grows 
about  Verona ,  with  upright  Stalks. 

The  20th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy ,  and  was  found  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Sber- 
rardi  growing  near  Smyrna ,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  Holland  by  a  new  Title,  fuppofing  it  to  be  a 
different  Plant,  but  when  it  was  here  cultivated,  it  proved 
to  be  the  fame  with  that  growing  in  the  South  of  France , 
for  this  Plant  puts  on  different  Appearances,  according  to 
the  Soil  and  Situation  where  it  grows ;  for,  in  a  good 
Soil,  where  the  Plants  Hand  fingle,  and  are  not  injured 
by  Weeds,  they  will  rife  near  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
the  Leaves  will  be  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and 
near  half  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle ;  but  in  a  poor 
Soil,  or  where  the  Plants  Hand  too  clofe,  or  are  injured 
by  Weeds,  or  neighbouring  Plants,  they  do  not  rife 
more  than  half  that  Height.  The  Leaves  are  much 
narrower,  and  the  Seed  Veffels  not  half  fo  large,  fo  that 
any  Perfon  finding  thefe  Plants  in  two  different  Situa¬ 
tions,  may  be  deceived,  and  take  them  for  different 
Species,  but  when  they  are  cultivated  in  a  Garden  in  the 
fame  Soil  and  Situation,  they  do  not  differ  in  any  Parti¬ 
cular.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  perifhes  foon 
after  the  Seeds  are  ripe. 

The  2 1  ft  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  na- 
rally  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  this  hath  branching  Stalks, 
which  rife  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed  with  oval  oblong 
Leaves,  placed  oppofite  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk, 
but  on  the  upper  Part  they  are  alternate  and  narrow,  a 
fingle  Leaf  being  placed  between  each  Flower,  which 
occafions  the  Title  of  Solitary  Flowers,  for  they  grow 
in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  other  Species. 

The  2 2d  Sort  was  fent  me  by  Dr.  Adrian  Van  Royen, 
who  received  the  Seeds  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopcy 
This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  about  9  Inches  high, 
garnifhed  with  very  narrow  fine  Leaves,  growing  in 
Clufters ;  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  and 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  ftanding  on  flender  Foot 
Stalks ;  they  are  of  a  pale  Straw  Colour,  and  very  fu¬ 
gacious,  feldom  continuing  longer  than  two  Hours  be¬ 
fore  the  Petals  fall  off.  This  feldom  continues  longer 
than  two  Years. 

The  23d  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Campeachy.  This 
hath  a  fhrubby  fucculent  Stalk,  which  rifes  near  3  Feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  oval,  flefhy,  fucculent  Leaves, 
like  thofe  of  Purflain,  which  are  placed  alternate ; 
the  Flower  Stalks  arife  from  the  main  Stem,  are 
naked  and  near  two  Feet  high,  branching  out  on 
each  Side  in  fmaller  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  again 
branched  into  many  fmaller,  each  fuftaining  a  fmall 
Rofe-coloured  Flower. 
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The  24th  ^ort  grows  naturally  about  Kendal  in  Wejl- 
moreland ,  and  in  fome  Parts  of  Lancafoire ,  upon  rocky 
Situations.  This  hath  trailing  herbaceous  Stalks,  which 
feldom  extend  more  than  3  or  4  Inches,  garnifhed  with 
oval  Leaves,  which  are  very  woolly,  and  fit  clofe  to  the 
Branches ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Branches,  they  are  white  and  fmall,  fo  make  no 
great  Appearance. 

All  the  perennial  Sorts  of  Dwarf  Cifus  (except  the 
twenty-third)  are  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  the  open  Air 
in  England ;  they  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  may 
be  fown  in  the  Places  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain, 
and  will  require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  Weeds,  and  thin  them  where’ they  are  too  clofe, 
always  obf'erving  to  leave  thofe  Sorts  at  a  farther  Dif- 
tance,  whofe  Stalks  trail  on  the  Ground,  and  grow  to 
the  greateft  Length.  Thefe  Plants  will  continue  feveral 
Years,  efpecially  in  a  poor  dry  Soil,  but  in  rich  Ground 
or  moift  Situations,  they  feldom  laft  long ;  but  as  they 
ripen  Seeds  in  Plenty,  fo  they  may  be  eafily  repaired. 
They  all  flower  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  common 
Sort,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  annual  Sorts  may  be  propagated  with  as  great 
Facility,  for  if  their  Seeds  are  fown  on  a  Bed  of  com¬ 
mon  Earth  in  April ,  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  May, 
and  require  no  other  Culture,  but  to  thin  them  where 
too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds.  This 
will  flower  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn.  The  22d  Sort  will  thrive  in  the  full  Ground  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  the  other,  but  unlefs  the  Summer 
proves  favourable,  the  Seeds  will  not  ripen  :  The  Roots 
have  flood  through  the  Winter  when  the  Seafon  has 
proved  mild,  without  any  Shelter,  and  have  flowered 
the  following  Summer. 

The  23d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  warm  Parts  of 
America.  Father  Plumier  difeovered  it  firft  in  fome  of 
the  French  Iflands,  and  Dr.  Houjloun  found  it  growing 
plentifully  about  Campeachy.  This  Sort  is  propagated 
by  Seeds  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the 
Spring;  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light, 
fandy,  undunged  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  and  treated  as  other  tender 
Plants  from  the  fame  Country  ;  in  the  Autumn  they 
mull  be  placed  in  a  warm  Stove,  and -the  fecond  Year 
the  Plants  will  flower, ^but  they  have  not  as  yet  produced 
Seeds  in  England. 

The  24th  Sort  requires  a  fhady  Situation,  otherwife 
it  will  not  thrive  here. 

HELIANTHUS.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  877.  Corona  foils. 
Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  4S9.  Tab.  279.  Sun  Flower;  in 
French,  Soleil. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  compound  radiated  Flower,  the  Border  or  Rays 
being  compofed  of  female  half  Florets  which  are  barren , 
and  the  Dijk  of  hermaphrodite  Florets,  which  are  fruitful ; 
thefe  are  contained  in  1  common  fcaly  Empalement ,  whofe 
Scales  are  broad  at  their  Bafe,  pointed  at  their  Ends,  and 
expand.  The  hermaphrodite  Florets  are  cylindrical,  fwell- 
ing  at  their  Bafe,  and  cut  at  the  Brim  into  5  acute  Seg¬ 
ments  which  fpread  open ;  thefe  have  5  Stamina  curved  at 
Bottom ,  and  as  long  as  the  Tube,  terminated  by  tubulous 
Summits.  The  Germen,  which  is  ftuated  at  the  Bottom 
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tf  the  Tube ,  fupports  a  flender  Style  the  Length  of  the 
Tube ,  crowned  by  a  reflexed  Stigma  divided  in  2  Parts  ; 
the  Germen ,  becomes  an  oblong  blunt  four  cornered  Seed. 
The  femal  half  Florets ,  which  compofe  the  Border ,  are 
flretched  out  on  one  Side  like  a  Tongue ,  which  is  long  and 
entire  ;  tbefebave  a  Germen  in  the  Bottom }but  no  Style  or 
Stamina ,  and  are  not  fruitful. 

The  Species  are, 

T.  Helianthus  foliis  omnibus  cordatis ,  nervis  pone 
bafln  unitisy  extrorfum  denudatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  904. 
Sun  Flower  whofe  Leaves  are  all  Pleart-lhaped,  Veins 
uniting  behind  at  the  Bafe,  but  toward  the  Border  naked. 
Corona  folis.  Tabern.  Icon.  763.  Helenium  Indicum  maxi¬ 
mum.  C.  B.  P.  276.  Greateft  Indian  Sun  Flower, 
commonly  called  annual  Sun  Flower. 

2.  Helianthus  foliis  inferioribus  cordatis ,  nervis 
pone  bafln  unitis  denudatis ,  fuperioribus  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
905.  Sun  Flower  whofe  under  Leaves  are  Heart- 
fhaped.  Veins  united  behind  at  their  Bafe,  and  the  up¬ 
per  Leaves  oval.  Corona  folis  minor  fcemina.  Tabern. 
Icon.  764.  Lefler  female  Sun  Flower,  commonly  called 
perennial  Sun  Flower. 

3.  Helianthus  foliis  ovato-cordatis ,  nervis  intra 
folium  unitis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  905.  Sun  Flower  with  oval 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  whofe  Nerves  unite  in  the  Leaf. 
Corona  folis  parvo  flore  tuberosa  radice.  Tourn.  Infl.  489. 
Sun  Flower  with  a  i'mall  Flower  and  a  tuberous  Root, 
commonly  called  Jerufalem  Artichoke  ;  in  French 5 
Taupinambour  s . 

4.  Helianthus  radice fufli formi.  Hort.  Cliff.  420. 
Sun  Flower  with  a  Spindle-fhaped  Root.  Corona  folis 
latifolia  altiflima.  Tourn.  Infl.  489.  Tailed:  broad-leaved 
Sun  Flower. 

5.  Helianthus  foliis  lanceolatis  fcabrisy  caule  flridlo. 
inferne  glabro.  Lin.  Spi  PI.  905.  Sun  Flower  with 
rough  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  a  flender  Stalk,  fmooth 
toward  the  Bottom.  Chryfanthemum  Virginianum  al~ 
tijflmum  anguflifolium  puniceis  caulibus.  Mor.  Hi  ft.  3.  p. 
24.  Tailed  Virginia  Chryfanthemum ,  with  a  narrow 
Leaf  and  purple  Stalks. 

6.  Helianthus  foliis  oppofttis  fejfllibus  ovato-oblon- 
gis  trinerviisy  paniculd  djchotoma.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  906.  Sun 
Flower  with  oblong,  oppofite,  oval  Leaves,  having 
three  Veins,  and  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  and  a  dicho¬ 
tomous  Panicle.  Cbtyjantkemum  Virginianum  repensy 
foliis  afperis  binatim  feflilibus  acuminatis.  Mor.  Hifl.  3.  p. 
22.  Creeping  Virginian  Chryfanthemum ,  with  rough 
pointed  Leaves,  fitting  clofe  by  Pairs. 

7.  Helianthus  foliis  lanceolatis  oppofttis ,  fupern'e 
fcabrisy  inferne  trinerviis,  caule  dichotomo  ramofo.  Sun 
Flower  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite, 
whofe  upper  Surface  is  rough,  the  under  having  three 
Veins,  and  a  divided  Stalk.  Corona  folis  trachelii  folio , 
radice  repeirte.  Tourn.  Infl.  490.  Sun  Flower  with  a 
Throatwort  Leaf,  and  a  creeping  Root. 

8.  Helianthus  caule  ramoffftjno,  foliis  lanceolatis 
fcabris,  inferioribus  oppofttis,  furnmis  alternis  petiolatis, 
calycibus  foliofls.  Sun  Flower  with  a  very  branching 
Stalk,  rough  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite  at 
Bottom,  but  alternate  toward  the  Top,  having  Foot 
Stalks,  and  leafy  Empalements.  Corona  folis  trachelii 

folio  tenuiorey  calyce  floris  foliate.  Adi.  Phil.  N°  412.  Sun 
Flower  with  a  narrow  Throatwort  Leaf,  and  a  leafy 
Flower  Cup, 


9*  Helianthus  foliis  ovatis  crenatis  trinerviis  fca¬ 
bris  y  fquamis  calycinis  eredlis  longitudine  difei.  Flor.  Virg. 
103.  Sun  Flower  with  oval,  rough,  crenated  Leaves, 
having  3  Nerves,  the  Scales  of  the  Empalement  being 
ere£t,  and  as  long  as  the  Difk  of  the  Flower.  Corona 
folis  Caroliniana,  parvis  floribuSy  folio  trinervi  amplo  af- 
peroy  pediculo  alato.  Martyn.  Cent.  1.  20.  Carolina  Sun 
,Flower,  with  fmall  Flowers,  large  rough  Leaveshaving 
three  Veins,  and  a  winged  Foot  Stalk. 

10.  Helianthus  caule  inferne  leeviy  foliis  lanceolato- 
cordatisy  radiis  decapetalis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  905.  Sun  Flower, 
with  a  Stalk  fmooth  on  the  upper  Side,  Heart  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  and  10  Petals  in  the  Rays. 

All  thefe  Species  of  Sun  Flowers  are  Natives  of  A- 
merica ,  from  whence  we  are  often  fupplied  with  new 
Kinds  ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  is  not  a 
Angle  Species  of  this  Genus  that  is  European  ;  fo  that 
before  America  was  difeovered,  we  were  wholly  unac¬ 
quainted  with  thefe  Plants.  But  although  they  are  not 
originally  of  our  own  Growth,  yet  are  they  become  fo 
familiar  with  our  Climate,  as  to  thrive  and  increafe  full 
as  well  as  if  they  were  in  their  native  Country  (fome  of 
the  very  late  flowering  Kinds  excepted,  which  require  a 
longer  Summer  than  we  generally  enjoy,  to  bring  them 
to  Perfe&ion  ;)  and  many  of  them  are  now  fo  plentiful 
in  England ,  that  Perfons  unacquainted  with  the  Hiftory 
of  thefe  Plants,,  would  imagine  them  at  lead:  to  have 
been  Inhabitants  of  this  Ifland  many  hundred  Years  ; 
particulary  the  "Jerufalem  Artichoke,  which,  though  it 
doth  not  produce  Seeds  in  our  Climate,  yet  doth  fo 
multiply  by  its  knobbed  Roots,  that,  when  once  well 
fixed  in  a  Garden,  it  is  not  eafily  to  be  rooted  out. 

The  firfl  Sort  is  annual,  and  fo  well  known  as  to  re¬ 
quire  no  Defcription.  There  are  fingle  and  double 
Flowers  of  two  different  Colours,  one  of  a  deep  yel¬ 
low,  and  the  other  of  a  Sulphur  Colour  ;  but  thefe 
vary,  fo  are  not  worthy  to  be  mentioned  as  different. 
They  are  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  March ,  on  a  Bed  of  common  Earth  ;  and  when 
the  Plants  come  up,  they  mull  be  thinned  where  too 
clofe,  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds ;  when  the  Plants  are 
grown  6  Inches  high,  they  may  be  taken  up  with  Balls 
of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  planted  into  the  large 
Borders  of  the  Pleafure  Garden,  obfervin£  to  water 
them  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  after  which  they 
will  require  no  other  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds. 

In  July  the  great  Flowers  on  the  Tops  of  the  Stems 
will  appear,  among  which,  the  befl  and  molt  double 
Flowers  of  each  Kind  fhould  be  preferved  for  Seeds  ;  for 
thofe  which  flower  later  upon  the  Side  Branches  are  nei¬ 
ther  fo  fair,  nor  do  they  perfedl  their  Seeds  fo  well,  as 
thofe  which  are  firfl  in  flower  :  When  the  Flowers  are 
quite  faded  and  the  Seeds  are  formed,  you  fhould  care¬ 
fully  guard  the  Heads  from  the  Sparrows,  which  will 
otherwife  devour  moftof  the  good  Seeds ;  and  about  the 
Beginning  of  Odlobcr,  when  the  Seeds  are  ripe,  you  fliould 
cut  off  the  Heads  with  a  fmall  Part  of  the  Stem,  and 
hang  them  up  in  a  dry  airy  Place  for  about  a  Month,  by 
which  Time  the  Seeds  will  be  perfectly  dry  and  hard  ; 
when  you  may  eafily  rub  them  out,  and  put  them  up  in 
Bags  or  Papers,  preferving  them  from  Vermin  until  the 
Seafon  for  (owing,  them. 
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The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  of  Sun  Flower  are  excellent 
Food  for  domedic  Poultry,  therefore  where  a  Quantity 
■  ©f  it  can  be  faved,  it  will  be  of  great  Ufe,  where  there 
are  Quantities  of  thefe  Fowls* 

The  other  perennial  Sorts  rarely  produce  Seeds  in 
England ,  but  mofl  of  them  incrcafe  very  fad  at  their 
Roots,  efpecially  the  creeping  rooted  Kinds,  which  fpread 
too  far  for  l'mall  Gardens.  The  2d  Sort,  .which  is  the 
mod  common  in  the  Englifj  Gardens,  is  the  larged:  and 
mod  valuable  Flower,  and  is  a  very  proper  Furniture 
for  large  Borders  in  great  Gardens,  as  alfo  for  Bofquets 
of  large  growing  Plants,  or  to  intermix  in  fmall  Quar¬ 
ters  with  Shrubs,  or  in  Walks  under  Trees,  where  few 
other  Plants  will  thrive;  it  is  alfo  a  gieat  Ornament  to 
Gardens  within  the  City,  where  it  grows  in  Defiance  of 
the  Smoke,  better  than  mod  other  Plants ;  and  for  its 
long  Continuance  in  flower,  deferves  a  Place  in  mod 
Gardens,  for  the  Sake  of  its  Flowers  for  Bafons,  tdc. 
to  adorn  Halls  and  Chimnies  in  a  Seafon  when  we  are  at 
a  Lofs  for  other  Flowers.  It  begins  flowering  in  July, 
and  continues  until  OFlober. 

The  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7  th  Sorts,  may  alfo 
have  a  Place  in  fome  large  Borders  of  the  Garden, 
for  the  Variety  of  their  Flowers ;  which,  though  not 
fo  fair  as  thofe  of  the  common  -Sort,  yet  will  add  to  the 
Diverfity ;  and  as  many  of  them  are  late  Flowerers,  fo 
we  may  continue  the  Succeflion  of  Flowers  longer  in  the 
Seafon.  * 

Thefe  Sorts  are  all  of  them  very  hardy,  and  will 
grow  in  almofl  any  Soil  or  Situation  ;  they  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  parting  their  Roots  into  fmall  Heads,  which 
in  one  Year’s  Time  will  fpread  and  increafe  greatly. 
The  bed  Seafon  for  this  Work  is  in  the  Middle  of 
Oflober,  foon  after  the  Flowers  are  pad,  or  very  early 
in  the  Spring,  that  they  may  be  well  rooted  before 
the  Droughts  come  on  ;  otherwife  their  Flowers  will 
be  few  in  Number,  and  not  near  fo  fair,  and  by  this 
Means  their  Roots  will  be  weak  ;  but  if  they  are  plant¬ 
ed  in  OFlober,  you  will  fave  the  Trouble  of  watering 
them;  their  Roots  being  furely  fixed  before  the  dry 
Weather,  they  will  need  no  other  Trouble  than  to  clear 
them  from  Weeds. 

The  Jerufalem  Artichoke  is  propagated  in  many  Gar¬ 
dens  for  the  Roots,  which  are  by  fome  People  as  much 
edeemed  as  Potatoes;  but  they  are  more  watery  and 
flafliy,  and  are  very  fubjedt  to  trouble  the  Belly  by 
their  windy  Quality,  which  hath  brought  them  almod 
into  Difufe. 

Thefe  are  propagated  by  planting  the  fmaller  Roots, 
or  the  larger  ones  cut  into  Pieces,  obferving  to  preferve  . 
a  Bud  to  each  .feparate  Piece,  either  in  the  Spring  or 
Autumn,  allowing  them  a  good  Didance  for  their 
Roots  will  greatly  multiply  ;  the  Autumn  following, 
when  their  Stems  decay,  the  Roots  may  be  taken  up  for 
Ufe.  Thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  fome  remote  Corner 
of  the  Garden,  for  they  are  very  unfightly  while  grow¬ 
ing,  and  their  Roots  are  apt  to  over-run  whatever  grows 
near  them,  nor  can  theybceafily  dedroyed  when  they 
are  once  well  fixed  in  a  Garden. 

The  other  Species  which  have  been  ranged  under 
this  Genus  by  Tournefort  and  others,  are  now  removed 
to  the  following  Genera,  under  which  Titles  they  may 
be  found. 


Corona  Solis.  See 


r  Coreopfis. 

J  Ilelenium. 

|  Rudbeckia. 

C  Silphium. 

HELICTERES.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  913.  If  ora.  Plum. 
'Nov.  Gen.  34.  Tab.  3 7.  Screw  Tree. 

The  CharaFlers  are, 

The- Flower  has  a  coriaceous  Empale  me  nt  of  1  Leaf , 
which  is  narrow  at  Bottom ,  but  fp  reads  open  at  the  Top , 
where  it  is  indented  in  5  Parts.  The  Flower  hath  5 
oblong  equal  Petals ,  longer  than  the  Empale; nent  to  which 
they  are  fixed.  It  hath  10  Jhort  Stamina  at  the  Bafe 
of  the  Germen,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits,  and  5 
Ne  FI  aria  firrounding  the  Germen ,  which  have  the  Apr 
pearance  of  Petals.  The  Style  is  very  long,  fender,  and 
fupports  the  Germen  at  the  Top,  which  is  roundif,  and 
crowned  by  an  acute  Stigma.  The  Germen  turns  to  a 
twifed  fpiral  Fruit  with  one  Cell ,  inclofmg  many  Kidney- 
f  japed  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Helicteres  foliis  cordate-cvatis  ferratis,  fubtns 
tomentofis,  frufiu  tereti  contorts.  HeliFleres  with  oval 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  fawed  and  woolly  on 
their  under  Side,  and  a  taper  twilled  Fruit.  Ifra  althcecc 
foliis,  fruFlu  longiore  id  angufiore.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  24. 
Screw  Tree  with  Marfnmallow  Leaves,  and  a  longer 
and  narrower  Fruit. 

2.  Helicteres  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis  ferratis , 
fubtus  tomentofs,  fruFlu  brevi  contorto.  Helicieres  with 

Heart-fhaped,  pointed,  fawed  Leaves,  woolly  on  their 
under  Side,  and  a  fhort  twilled  Fruit,  fora  althesa 
foliis,  frufht  breviore  id  crafiore.  Plum.  Nov.  34.  Screw 
Tree  with  a  Marfhmallow  Leaf,  and  a  fhorter  and 
thicker  Fruit. 

3.  Helicteres  cauls  arboreo  villofo,  foliis  cordatis 
crenatrs  nervofs  fubtus  tomentofis  fruflu  ova  to  contorto 
villofffmo.  Helicieres  with  a  T ree-like  hairy  Stalk,  Heart- 
fhaped,  nervous,  crenated  Leaves,  woolly  on  their  un¬ 
der  Side,  and  an  oval,  twilled,  very  hairy  Fru’t.  Ifora 
althcece  folio  ampliffuno,  frufiu  craffjimo  &  villofo.  Edit, 
prior.  Screw  Tree  with  a  very  large  Adarfli mallow  Leaf, 
and  a  very  thick  hairy  Fruit. 

The  id  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama  Ifands, 
from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  This  rifes  with  a 
fhrubby  Stalk  5  or  6  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  la¬ 
teral  Branches,  covered  with  a  foft  yellowilh  Down,, 
and  garnilhed  with  Fleart-fhaped  Leaves  4  Inches  long, 
and  2  and  a  Half  broad,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and 
woolly  on  their  under  Side,  danding  on  long  Foot 
Stalk?  ;  at  the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches  the  Flowers 
come  out  oppofite  to  the  Leaves,  on  dender  Foot 
Stalks  which  are  jointed;  thefe  are  compofed  of  3 
oblong  white  Petals,  and  in  the  Center  arifes  the  Style, 
which  is  curved,  and  3  Inches  long,  upon  the  Top  of 
which  is  fituated  the  Germen,  crowned  by  an  acute 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterwards  turns  to  a  taper  Fruit 
2  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  compofed  of  5  Capfules, 
clofely  twilled  over  each  other  like  a  Screw .;  thefe  are 
hairy,  and  have  each  one  Cell,  containing  feveral  Kid- 
ney-fhaped  Seeds. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from  whence 
the  late  Dr.  Floufoun  fent  me  the  Seeds.  This  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  ’  9  or  10  Feet  high,  fending 
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•out  many  lateral  Branches,  covered  with  a  frnooth 
brown  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  Heart- fhaped  Leaves, 
which  end  in  acute  Points,  and  are  Tawed  on  their 
Edges,  a  little  woolly  on  their  under  Side  ;  the  Flowers 
are  produced  on  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  on  fhorter 
Foot  Stalks  than  the  former  ;  they  are  compofed  of  5 
Petals,  and  the  Style  in  the  Center,  which  is  ftrait, 
upright,  and  not  half  fo  long  as  in  the  other  ;  the 
Fruit  ts  thicker,  not  an  Inch  long,  but  twilled  in  the 
fame  Manner. 

The  3d  Sort  rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  Stalk  12  or  14 
Feet  high,  fending  out  many  ligneous  Branches,  clofely 
covered  with  hairy  Down,  and  garnilhed  with  large 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  crenated  on  their  Edges,  and 
having  large  Veins  running  from  the  Mid-rib  to  the 
Sides;  they  are  of  a  light  yellowifh  green,  and  a  little 
woolly  on  their  underSide:  The  Flowers  are  produced 
from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  they  are  of  a  yellowifh 
white  Colour,  and  larger  than  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts. 
The  Style  is  near  4  Inches  long,  curved  like  that  of 
the  firfl  Sort ;  the  Fruit  is  oval,  about  one  Inch  long, 
very  thick  at  the  Bottom,  and  clofely  covered  with  hairy 
Down.  This  Sort  was  fent  me  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar , 
from  Carthagena. 

Thefe  Plants  arc  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mull 
be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up  ftrong  enough  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled 
with,  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed 
of  Tan,  obferving  to  (hade  them  from  the  Sun  till  they 
have  taken  new  Root ;  then  they  fhould  be  treated  as 
other  tender  Plants  from  hot  Countries,  raifing.  the 
Glaffes  every  Day  in  Proportion  to  the  Weather,  that 
the  Plants  may  enjoy  frefh  Air,  which  will  ftrengthen 
them,  and  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak.  In  the 
Summer  the  Plants  may  remain  under  the  Frames,  if 
there  is  fufficient  Height  for  them  to  grow ;  but  in  Au¬ 
tumn  they  mufl  be  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the 
Stove,  where  they  fhould  always  remain,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  fhift  them  into  larger' Pots  when  they  require  it, 
and  not  to  give  them  too  much  Wet  in  Winter  ;  but  in 
Summer  they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  Air  in  warm 
Weather,  and  require  to  be  often  refrefhed  with  Wa¬ 
ter  :  The  2d  Year  from  the  Seeds  thefe  Plants  have  of¬ 
ten  flowered  in  tbe  Cbelfea  Garden,  and  the  Seeds  have 
fome  Years  ripened  there,  but  the  Plants  will  live  fe- 
veral  Years  with  proper  Management. 

HELIOCARPOS.  Lin .  Gen.  PL  533.  Montia.  IlouJl. 
Gen.  We  have  no  Title  in  EngUJIj  for  this  Plant. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  1  Petal  which  is  tubulous  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom ,  and  cut  into  5  Segments  which  expand .  It  hath  an 
Empalement  of  1  Leaf  which  is  cut  into  5  Parts  fpread- 
ing  open.  In  the  Center  is  ftuated  a  roundijh  Germen , 
fupporting  1  ere  Cl  Styles ,  crowned  by  acute  Stigmas  which 
fund  apart  ;  thefe  are  attended  by  feveral  Stamina ,  of 
the  fame  Length  with  the  Styles,  terminated  by  narrow 
Twin  Summits  which  are  proflrate.  Tbe  Germen  be¬ 
comes  an  oval  comprefjed  Capfule ,  about  3  Lines  long 
and  2  broad ,  with  a  tranfverfe  Partition  dividing  it  m 
2  Cells ,  each  containing  a  fmgle  roundijh  Seed  ending  in 
a  Point ;  the  Borders  of  tbe  Capfule  are  fet  with  Hairs , 
refembling  Rays. 

We.  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  viz. 
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Heliocarpos.  Hort.  Cliff.  21 1.  Tab.  16.  This  is 
the  Montia  arborefcens  mori  folio  fruciu  racemofo.  Houfl. 
Mjf.  Tree  Montia ,  with  a  Mulberry  Leaf  and  branching 
Fruit. 

This  Plant  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Ilouftoun , 
growing  naturally  about  Old  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain, 
from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  England,  which  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  Cbelfea  Garden,  where  the  Plants  have 
produced  Flowers,  and  ripened  Seeds  feveral  Years.  It 
rifes  with  a  thick  woody  Stalk  which  is  foft,  from  15  to 
18  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  lateral  Branches  to¬ 
ward  the  Top,  garnifhed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  full 
of  Veins,  fawed  on  their  Edges  and  ending  in  acute 
Points;  they  have  Voot  Stalks  3  Inches  long,  which 
ftand  oblique  to  the  Leaves,  and  are  placed  alternate  ; 
the  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Shoots,  in 
branching  Cluflers ;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh  green,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  flat  comprefled  Seed  Veflels  of  an  oval 
Shape,  whofe  Borders  are  clofely  fet  with  Threads  re- 
prefenting  Rays,  of  a  brownifh  Colour  when  ripe  ;  thefe 
Capfules  are  divided  into  2  Cells  by  an  intermediate  Par¬ 
tition,  in  each  of  thefe  is  lodged  a  Angle  roundifh  Seed 
ending  in  a  Point.  . 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mufl  be 
fown  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring ;  and  when  the  Plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fe  ¬ 
parate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Kitchen  Garden  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed,  treating  them  as  other  ten¬ 
der  Plants,  which  will  not  bear  the  open  Air  in  this 
Country  at  any  Seafon  of  the  Year  ;  and  while  the 
Plants  are  young,  they  require  to  be  plunged  in  the 
Tan  Bed,  but  after  they  have  acquired  Strength,  they 
will  thrive  in  the  dry  Stove  :  In  Winter  they  fhould 
have  but  little  Water,  and  mufl:  be  kept  warm  ;  but  in 
Summer  they  fhould  have  Plenty  of  frefh  Air  in  mild 
Weather,  and  mufl  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Wa¬ 
ter.  With  this  Management  the  Plants  will  flower  the 
third  Year,  and  produce  good  Seeds,  but  may  be  pre- 
fe’rved  feveral  Years  with  proper  Care. 

I  have  fowed  Seed  of  this  Plant  which  had  been  kept 
10  Years,  and  came  up  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  faved 
the  former  Year  ;  though  from  the  Appearance  of  the 
Seed,  it  feems  as  unlike  to  grow  after  the  firfl  Year  as' 
any  which  I  know. 

HELIOTROPIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  164.  Tourn. 
Inf.  R.  H.  138.  Tab.  57.  Turnfole. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  1  Leaf,  tubulous 
at  Bottom ,  but  cut  into  5  at  the  Brim.  Tbs  Flower  hath 
I  Petal  with  a  Tube  the  Length  oj  the  Empalement , 
fpreading  fat  above,9  where  it  is  cut  into  5  Parts , 
which  are  alternately  larger  than  the  other  ;  the  Chaps 
of  tbe  Tube  is  clofed,  and  hath  5  prominent  Scales , 
joined  in  form  of  a  Star.  It  hath  5  fort  Stamina 
within  the  Lull,  terminated  by  fmall  Summits,  and  4 
Germina  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Tube,  with  1  fender  Style , 
the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  an  indented 
Stigma.  The  Germina  become  fo  many  Seeds,  fitting  in 
tbe  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  H  eliotropium  foliis  evatis  integerrimis  tomen- 
tofs  rugofis,  fpicis  conjugatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  33.  Heliotrope 
with  oval,  entire,  woolly,  rough  Leaves,  and  conju- 
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prated  Spikes.  Helio.tr opium  majus  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P. 

The  greater  Turn  (bile  of  Diofcorides. 

2.  Heliotropium  foliis  cordato-ovatis  acutis  fca- 
briuf cults ,  fpicis  folitariis ,  frufiibus  bifidis.  Flor.  Zey. 
70.  Heliotrope  with  Heart-fhaped  oval  Leaves  point¬ 
ed  and  rough,  (ingle  Spikes  of  Mowers  and  bifid 
Seeds.  Heliotropium  Americatium  cceruleum,  foliis  bor- 
mini.  Acad.  Reg.  Sc.  Blue  American  Turnfole,  with 
Clary  Leaves. 

3.  Heliotropium  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  acuminatis 
rugo/ts,  fpicis  folitariis  gracilioribus  c.larikus  is  termina¬ 
libus.  Heliotrope  with  Spear-ihaped  oval  Leaves,  which 
•end  in  acute  Points  and  are  rough,  and  (lender  (ingle 
Spikes  of  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  and  Tops 
of  the  Stalks.  Heliotropium  Americanum  cceruleum ,  fo¬ 
liis  hormini  angufioribus.  H.  L.  Blue  American  Turnfole, 
with  narrower  Clary  Leaves. 

A.  Heliotropium  foliis  cblongo-ovatis  integerrimis 
Aabris  fubtus  incanis,  floribus  capitatis  alar  thus,  cattle  ar - 
*borefcente.  Heliotrope  with  oblong,  oval,  entire,  hnooth 
Leaves,  hoary  on  their  under  Side,  blowers  growing  in 
Heads  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk^  and  a  1  ree-like 
Stalk.  Heliotropium  arbor c f  ens,  folio  teucrii ,  fore  albo 
in  capital  a  denfa  congefo.  Boerb.  hid.  T  ree-like  Turnfole, 
with  a  Germander  Leaf,  and  white  Flowers  growing  in 
thick  fhort  Heads. 

5.  Heliotropium  foliis  000  at  is  crenatis  oppofttis ,  flo¬ 
ribus  capitatis  alaribus  dichotomis ,  caule  arborefeente. 
Heliotrope  with  oval  crenated  Leaves  placed  oppofite, 
Flowers  growing  in  Heads  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalks,  which  diverge,  and  a  Tree-like  Stalk.  Heliotro¬ 
pium  Canarienfle  arbor efeens,  flolio  fc or 0 don't ce.  Hort. 
Am  ft.  Canary  Tree-like  Turnfole,  with  a  Wood  Sage 
Leaf. 

6.  Hk  LTOTrt  opium  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis ,  fpicis  plu- 
rimts  confertis ,  caule fruticofo.  Heliotrope  with  oval  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  many  Spikes  of  Flowers  growing  in 
Cluflers,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk. 

7.  Heliotropium  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  glab'ris 
aveniis,  fpicis  conjugatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  45.  Heliotrope  with 
narrow  Spear-fhaped  fnaooth  Leaves  without  Veins,  and 
conjugated  Spikes  of  Flowers.  Heliotropium  Curaffa- 
* vicum,  foliis  lini  umbilicati.  Par.  Bat.  Prod.  Heliotrope  of 

Curaffao ,  with  a  Venus  Navelwort  Leaf. 

8.  Heliotropium  foliis  lieari-lanceolatis  obtvfls  to- 
raentofiSy  floribus  alaribus  fefftlibusy  caule  arboreo.  Helio¬ 
trope  with  narrow,  obtufe,  Spear-fhaped,  woolly  Leaves, 
Flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  and  a 
Tree-like  Stalk.  Heliotropium  arboreum ,  maritimum , 
lament  of  urn,  gnaphalii  Americani  foliis.  Sloan.  Cat.  93. 
Tree  maritime  woolly  Heliotrope*  with  a  Sea  Cudweed 
Leaf. 

9.  Heliotropium  foliis  lanceolatis  fefftlibusy  fpicis 
folitariis  alaribus  £i?  terminalibus ,  caule  fruticofo.  Helio¬ 
trope  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the 
Branches,  fingle  Spikes  of  Flowers  proceeding  from  the 
Sides  and  Tops  of  the  Stalk,  which  is  fhrubby.  Helio¬ 
tropium  minus  lithofperrni  foliis.  Smaller  Heliotrope  with 
Leaves  like  Gromwel. 

10.  Heliotropium  caule  procumbente,  foliis  ovatis 
tementofs  integerrimis,  fpicis  folitariis  terminalibus.  He¬ 
liotrope  with  a  trailing  Stalk,  oval,  woolly,  entire  Leaves, 
and  fingle  Spikes  of  Flowers  terminating  the  Branches. 
Heliotropium  Americanism  Jupinum  &  foment  of  urn ,  foliis 
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fubrotandis.  Houfl.  A. If.  Low  American  woolly  Helio¬ 
trope,  with  roundifh  Leaves. 

1 1 .  He  hot  k  opium  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  tomentofs, 
fpicis  conjugatis  terminalibus,  caule  fruticofo.  Heliotrope 
with  oblong,  oval,  woolly  Leaves,  and  double  Spikes 
of  Flowers  terminating  the  Stalk,  which  is  fhrubby. 
Heliotropium  Americanum  frutefeens  &  tomentofum ,  foliis 
oblongis,  floribus  a  Ibis.  Houfl.  Mff.  Shrubby  and 
woolly  American  Heliotrope,  with  oblong  Leaves  and 
white  Flowers. 

The  id  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
in  Spain ,  Italy ,  and  moil  of#the  warmer  Countries  in 
Europe.  It  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  fucceeds  better 
from  Seeds  which  fcatter  in  the  Autumn,  or  fown  at 
that  Seafon,  than  in  the  Spring  ;  for  when  they  are 
fown  in  the  Spring,  they  feldom  come  up  the  fame 
Year  ;  but  if  the  Plant  is  once  obtained,  and  the  Seeds 
fullered  to  (lied,  it  will  maintain  itfelf  without  any 
Trouble,  requiring  no  other  Culture  but  to  keep  it 
clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin  the  Plants  where  they  are 
too  clofe. 

This  rifes  about  7  or  8  Inches  high,  dividing  into  2' 
or  three  Branches,  garniflied  with  oval  rough  Leaves,  2 
Inches  long  and  1  broad  in  the  Middle,  of  a  light  green, 
(landing  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  alternately;  the 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ia 
double  Spikes,  joined  at  the  Bottom,  about  an  Inch  and 
a  Half  long,  turning  backward  like  a  Scorpion’s  Tail. 
The  Flowers  are  white,  and  appear  in  June  and  July  ; 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn,  foon  after  which  the 
Plant  decays. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  JVef -Indies. 
This  is  annual,  the  Stalk  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half,  or  2 
Feet  high,  branching  out  toward  the  Top;  the  Leaves 
are  rough  and  hairy,  (landing  on  pretty  long  Foot 
Stalks ;  they  are  2  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  1  and  a 
Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  ending  in  acute  Points;  the 
Flowers  are  produced  toward  the  End  of  the  Branches 
in  fingle  Spikes  6  Inches  long,  turning  backward  at  the 
Top  like  the  other  Species.  The  Flowers  are  blue,  and 
appear  in  July  and  Augufl,  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September 
and  October. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  JVef -Indies.  This 
is  a  fmaller  Plant  than  the  former,  feldom  growing 
above  a  Foot  high  ;  the  Leaves  are  i.Inch  and  a  Half 
long,  and  about  half  an  Inch  broad;  the  Spikes  of 
Flowers  are  very  (lender,  and  not  more  than  2  Inches 
long;  the  Flowers  are  finall,  and  of  a  light  blue  Co¬ 
lour.  They  appear  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  two  Sorts  mud  be  fown  on  a  hot 
Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
mud  be  tranfplanted  on  another  hot  Bed  to  bring  them 
forward,  treating  them  as  the  Ba! famine,  and  other 
tender  annual  Plants ;  and  in  June  they  may  be  taken 
up  with  Balls  of  Earth,  and  planted  in  the  Borders  of 
the  Flower  Garden,  where  they  will  flower  and  produce 
ripe  Seeds.  ' 

The  4th  Sort  rifes  with  a  (hrubby  Stalk  6  or  7  Feet 
high,  the  young  Branches  are  clofely  covered  with  a 
white  Down;  and  the  Leaves  on  thole  are  very  hoary 
and  entire,  but  thofe  on  the  older  Branches  are  greener, 
and  fome  of  them  are  notched  on  their  Edges ;  at  each 
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Joint  of  the  Stalks,  come  out  two  Branches  oppofite, 
garnifhed  with  imall  hoary  Leaves  placed  oppofite: 
Thefe  when  bruiled,  emit  a  ftrong  Odour,  which  to 
fome  Perfons  is  very  difagreeable,  but  others  are  pleafed 
with  it.  Thefe  Plants  rarely  flower  in  England ,  for  in 
near  40  Years  which  I  have  cultivated  them,  I  have  but 
once  feen  them  in  flower.  The  Flowers  are  white,  col¬ 
lected  in  roundifli  Heads,  which  turn  backward,  and  fit 
clofe  to  the  Branches  ;  the  Leaves  continue  all  the 
Year,  for  which  the  Plants  are  preferved  in  Green- 
houfes,  to  add  to  the  Variety  in  Winter. 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Iflands. 
This  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk  3  or  4  Feet  high,  divid¬ 
ing  into  many  Branches,  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves 
notched  on  their  Edges,  growing  oppofite  on  long  Foot 
Stalks;  they  are  hairy,  and  of  an  Afh  Colour  on  their 
under  Side ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Side 
of  the  Branches  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuf- 
taining  4  fhort  roundifli  Spikes  or  Heads,  which  divide 
by  Pairs,  and  fpread  from  each  other.  'The  Flowers 
are  white,  and  appear  in  June  and  July,  but  are  not 
fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England.  The  Leaves  of  this 
Plant,  when  bruifed,  emit  an  agreeable  Odour,  for 
which  it  is  by  fome  Perfons  much  efleemed;  the  Gar¬ 
deners  have  given  it  the  Title  of  Madam  Maintenon , 
but  for  what  Reafon  I  know  not. 

The  2  laft  Sorts  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the 
Winrer  in  the  open  Air  in  this  Country,  fo  muft  be 
kept  in  a  Green-houfe  during  that  Seafon,  but  they  on¬ 
ly  require  to  be  fcreened  from  P'roft,  fo  may  be  placed 
with  Myrtles,  and  the  other  hardy  Green  houfe  Plants, 
where  they  may  have  a  large  Share  of  Air  in  mild  Wea¬ 
ther,  and  be  treated  the  fame  Way  ;  they  are  eafily 
propagated  by  Cuttings  during  any  of  the  Summer 
Months,  which,  if  planted  in  a  fliady  Border,  and  du¬ 
ly  fupplied  with  Water,  will  take  Root  in  5  or  6  Weeks, 
then  they  may  be  potted,  and  placed  in  a  fliady  Situa¬ 
tion  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  after  which  they 
may  be  treated  as  the  old  Plants. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Peru ,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  fent  by  the  younger  JufJteu ,  to  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Paris ,  where  the  Plants  produced  Flowers 
and  Seeds  ;  and  from  the  curious  Garden  of  Duke 
D'Ayen,  at  St.  Germains,  I  was  fupplied  with  fome  of 
the  Seeds,  which  have  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden, 
where  the  Plants  have  flowered  and  perfedted  their  Seeds 
for  fome  Years. 

This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  4  or  5  Feet  high, 
dividing  into  many  fmall  Branches,  garnifhed  with  oval 
Spear-fhaped  rough  Leaves,  let  on  without  Order, 
they  are  3  Inches  long,  and  1  Inch  and  a  half  broad  in 
the  Middle,  Handing  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  they  are 
hairy,  and  greatly  veined  on  their  under  Side,  which  is 
of  an  Afh  Colour.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the 
hind  of  the  Branches  in  fhort  reflexed  Spikes,  growing 
in  Clufiers.  The  Foot  Stalks  divide  into  2  or  and 
thefe  divide  again  into  lefs,  each  fuilaining  a  Spike  of 
bluifh  Flowers,  which  have  a  ftrong  fvveet  Odour. 
The  Plants  continue  in  flower  great  Part  of  the  Year, 
and  thofe  Flowers  which  come  out  in  Summer,  are  fuc- 
feeded  by  ripe  Seeds  in  Autumn. 

It  may  be  propagated  either  by  Seeds  or  Cuttings. 
The  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in 
the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit- to  remove,  they 
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fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed,  where  they  fhould 
be  fhaded  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  then  they 
fliould  be  inured  to  the  open  Air  by  Degrees,  into  which 
they  fhould  be  removed  in  Summer,  placing  them  in  a 
fheltered  Situation,  and  in  Autumn  they  muft  be  houfed 
vdth  other  exotick  Plants  in  a  good  Green-houfe,  where 
they  will  flower  great  Part  of  Winter,  fo  will  make  a 
good  Appearance  among  the  Orange  Trees,  and  other 
Green-houfe  Plants,  with  whofe  Culture  this  Plant  will 
thrive.  If  the  Cuttings  of  this  Plant  are  put  into  Pots 
filled  with  light  Earth,  during  any  of  the  Summer 
Months,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  they 
will  take  Root  very  freely,  but  thefe  do  not  make  fo 
good  Plants  as  thole  raifed  from  Seeds. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Sea  Shore 
in  the  Weji  Indies ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  whofe 
Branches  trail  on  the  Ground,  and  grow  a  Foot  long, 
they  are  garnifhed  with  narrow  grayifh  Leaves,  which 
are  fmooth.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  double  Spikes 
from  the  Side  of  their  Branches,  they  are  white  and 
fmall,  fo  make  no  great  Appearance.  It  is  propagated 
by  Seeds,  and  requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  fe- 
cond  and  third  Sorts. 

The  8th  Sort  rifes  with  an  upright  woody  Stalk,  6 
or  7  f  eet  high,  with  a  hoary  Bark,  full  of  Marks 
where  the  Leaves  have  grown  ;  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Stalk  divides  into  2  or  3  ftrong  woody  Branches, 
which  grow  erefit,  and  are  very  clofely  garnifhed  with 
long,  narrow,  woolly  Leaves,  which  fland  on  every 
Side  the  Branches  without  Order.  The  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  to  which  they  fit  clofe, 
they  are  fhort  and  reflexed,  like  thofe  of  the  other  Spe¬ 
cies.  The  Flowers  are  purple,  fitting  in  very  woolly 
Empalements,  which  are  divided  into  5  Parts,  which 
lpread  open  ;  the  whole  Plant  is  very  white  and  woolly, 
like  the  Sea  Cudweed,  fo  makes  an  odd  Appearance 
when  intermixed  with  other  exotick  Plants ;  this  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  procured  from  the 
Places  where  it  naturally  grows,  for  it  never  produces 
any  in  Europe ;  thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  a  Tub  of 
Earth  in  the  Country,  for  when  the  dried  Seeds  come 
over  they  feldom  grow,  and  if  they  do,  it  is  not  before 
the  Second  Year  ;  and  from  feveral  Parcels  cf  the  Seeds 
which  I  have  received  from  the  Wejl  Indies ,  I  have  not 
raifed  more  than  2  Plants,  and  thefe  came  up  from 
Seeds  which  had  been  fown  more  than  a  Year,  fo  that 
if  the  Seeds  are  fown  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe  in  a  Tub 
of  Earthy  when  .they  arrive  in  England,  the  Tub  fhould 
be  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  which  will 
bring  up  the  Plants,  ahd  when  thefe  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  fliould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  fill¬ 
ed  with  Earth,  compofed  of  Sand  and  light  undunged 
Earth  with  a  little  Lime  Rubbifh  well  mixed  together, 
then  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  and  fhaded 
until  they  have  taken  new  Root,  after  which  they  muPc 
be  treated  as  other  tender  exotick  Plants,  always  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  giving  them  but 
little  Water,  efpecially  during  the  Winter  Season. 

The  9th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  IVeJl  indies,  where 
it  grows  plentifully  on  the  Sea  Shore;  it  rifes  with  an 
upright  fhrubby  Stalk,  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  fmall  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  fcarce  one  Inch 
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long,  and  one  Third  of  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle, 
ending  in  acute  Points,  filling  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  they 
are  hoary  on  their  under  Side,  but  fmooth  above.  1  he 
Flowers  are  produced  in  Tingle  {lender  Spikes,  which 
come  out  from  the  Side,  and  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks, 
they  are  but  little  recurved,  efpecially  thole  on  the 
Side,  but  thofe  at  Top  are  more  bent,  they  are  white, 
fo  make  but  little  Appearance. 

The  loth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Carthagena ,  in 
Nezv  Spain ,  where  it  grows  naturally  on  the  Tandy  Shores. 
This  is  an  annual  Plant,  with  trailing  Stalks,  which 
grow  6  or  7  Inches  long,  garnifhed  with  fmall  oval 
Leaves,  which  are  woolly  and  entire.  The  Flowers 
.are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  in  Tingle  fhort 
Spikes,  which  are  reflexed,  they  are  fmall  and  white, 
To  make' little  Appearance. 

The  1 1  th  Sort  was  Tent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfloun , 
from  La  Eera  Cruz,  where  he  found  it  growing  in  Plen¬ 
ty  ;  this  riles  with  a  {hrubtTy  Stalk,  3  Feet  high,  divid¬ 
ing  into  {lender  Branches,  clofely  garnilhed  with  oblong, 
oval,  woolly  Leaves,  placed  without  Order.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  in 
double  Spikes,  which  are  {lender,  Ihort,  and  ftrair,  not 
recurved  as  the  other  Species.  The  Flowers  are  fmall 
and  white,  and  the  Plant  is  perennial. 

Thefe  three  laft  mentioned  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
but  the  Difficulty  of  getting  them  frefh  from  America , 
and  the  Uncertainty  of  their  growing,  unlefs  they  are 
Town  Abroad,  and  brought  over  in  Earth,  has  rendered 
them  rare  in  Europe ,  and  as  they  are  Plants  of  little 
Beauty,  fo  few  Perfons  have  taken  the  Trouble  to  pro¬ 
cure  them,  befides,  as  they  require  a  Stove  to  preferve 
them  in  this  Country,  and  muft  have  a  peculiar  Soil 
and  Management  like  the  8th  Sort,  fo,  unlefs  for  Va¬ 
riety  in  Botanick  Gardens,  they  are  not  worth  cul¬ 
tivating  here. 

HELLEBORINE.  See  Serapias  and  Limadorum. 
HELLEBOROIDES  E1YEMALIS.  See  Elelle- 
borus. 

HELLEBORO  RANUNCULUS.  See  Trollius. 

HELLEBORUS.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  622.  Tourn.  Inji. 

H.  271.  Tab.  144.  Black  Hellebore,  or  Chrijimas 
Flower  ;  in  French,  Ellebore-Noire. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  no  Empalement ;  it  bath  5  large 
roundijh  Petals ,  which  are  permanent,  and  many  fmall 
Ne Claris,  placed  circularly ,  each  being  of  one  Piece ,  with 
a  narrow  Tube  at  the  Bottom,  divided  at  the  Brim  into 
2  Lips ,  the  under  being  fhort  and  indejited ;  it  hath  a 
great  Number  of  Stamina,  terminated  by  compreffed  ere  Cl 
Summits ,  and  feveral  Germina,  which  are  compreffed,  J up- 
porting  Awl-jhaped  Styles ,  crowned  by  thick  Stigmas.  The 
Germina  turn  to  comprejfed  Capfules,  with  2  Keels,  the 
lower  being  fljort ,  and  the  upper  convex ,  which  are  filed 
with  round  Seeds  adhering  to  the  Seam. 

The  Species  are, 

•  I.  Helleborus  cattle  multifloro  foliofo, foliis  pedatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  358.  Hellebore  with  many  Flowers  on  a 
Stalk,  which  are  intermixed  with  Leaves,  and  ramofe 
Leaves  fitting'on  the  Foot  Stalk.  Helleborus  niger  feti- 
dus.  C.  B.  P.  Stinking  Black  Hellebore,  Bears  Foot, 
or  Setterwort. 

2.  Helleborus  caule  mult  for  0  foliofo,  foliis  digita¬ 
lis.  Lin,  Sp.  PI,  558.  Hellebore  with  many  Flowers 


on  a  Stalk,  which  are  intermixed  with  Leaves,  ard 
fingered  Leaves.  Helleborus  niger  hortenfls,  fore  viridi. 
C.  B.  P.  Green  flowered  Black  Hellebore,  or  Bears  Foot, 

3.  Helleborus  fcapo  fub-unifloro  fub-nudo,  foliis  pe¬ 
datis.  Hort.  Upfal.  157.  Hellebore  with  one  Flower  on 
a  Stalk,  which  is  naked,  and  Hand-lhaped  Leaves  fit¬ 
ting  on  the  Foot  Stalk.  Helleborus  niger,  fore  albo , 
etiam  inter dum  valde  rubente.  J.  B.  True  Black  Helle¬ 
bore,  or  Chrijimas  Rofe. 

4.  Helleborus  caule  multifloro,  foliis  ternatis  inte¬ 
ger  rimus,  Flellebore  with  many  Flowers  on  a  Stalk,  and 
Leaves  compofed  of  three  entire  Lobes.  Helleborus  ni¬ 
ger  trifoliatus.  Hort.  Earn.  Trifoliate  Black  Hellebore. 

5.  Helleborus  fore  folio  infldente.  Hort.  Cliff.  227. 
Hellebore  with  the  Flower  fitting  upon  the  Leaf.  This 
is  the  Aconitum  hyemele,  or  Winter  Aconite. 

6.  Helleborus  caule  multifloro  foliofo,  foliis  digit  a- 
tis  ferratis  amplioribus.  Hellebore  with  many  Flowers 
on  a  Stalk,  intermixed  with  Leaves,  and  large  fingered 
Leaves,  which  are  fawed.  Helleborus  niger  amplioribus 
foliis.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  272.  Black  Hellebore  with 
larger  Leave?. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Woods,  in  feveral 
Parts  of  England,  but  particularly  in  Suffex ,  where  I 
have  feen  it  in  great  Plenty ;  this  hath  a  jointed  herba¬ 
ceous  Stalk,  which  rifes  near  2  Feet  high,  dividing  in¬ 
to  2  or  3  Heads,  garnilhed  with  Leaves  compofed  of 
8  or  9  long  narrow  Lobes,  which  join  at  their  Bafe  ;  4 
of  thefe  on  each  Side  are  joined  together  at  their  Tails, 
and  the  Middle  one  ftands  on  the  Center  of  the  Foot 
Stalk  ;  thefe  are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  end  in  acute 
Points ;  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk  are  much 
larger  than  the  upper  which  are  fmall  and  narrow. 
The  Flower  Stalk  ariles  from  the  Center  of  the  Plant, 
dividing  into  many  Branches  each  fuftaining  feveral 
fmaller  Fool  Stalks,  with  1  entire  Spear-fhaped  Leaf 
upon  each,  and  1  large  greenifh  Flower  at  the  Top 
with  purplilh  Rims;  thefe  appear  in  Winter,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  the  Spring,  which  if  permitted  to  fcatter, 
the  plants  will  rife  without  Care,  and  may  be  tranf- 
planted  into  Woods,  or  in  Wildernefs  Quarters,  where 
they  will  grow  in  great  Shade,  and  make  a  good  Ap¬ 
pearance  at  a  Seafon  when  there  are  but  few  Plants  in 
Beauty. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Ditton ,  near  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  in  the  Words  near  Stoken  Church ,  in  Oxford- 
jhire.  The  Stalks  of  this  Sort  grow  more  upright  than 
thofe  of  the  firft,  and  do  not  branch  fo  much.  The 
Leaves  are  compofed  of  9  long  Lobes,  which  unite  to 
the  Foot  Stalk  at  their  Bafe,  and  are  fharply  fawed  on 
their  Edges,  they  are  of  a  lighter  green  than  thofe  of 
the  firft  Sort.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Top 
of  the  Stalk,  having  1  or  2  Leaves  fet  on  the  Foot 
Stalk,  they  are  compofed  of  5  oval  green  Petals,  with 
a  great  Number  of  Stamina  furrounding  the  Germen 
in  the  Middle  ;  thefe  appear  the  Beginning  of  February , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  the  End  of  May,  which  if  fown 
loon  alter  they  are  ripe,  the  Plants  will  come  up  early 
the  following  Spring,  and,  when  they  have  obtained 
Strength,  may  be  planted  in  fhady  Places  under  Trees, 
where  they  will  thrive  and  flower  very  well.  The 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  decay  in  Autumn,  and  new  ones 
arife  from  the  Roots  in  the  Spring,  but  the  firft  Sort 
is  always  green.  The 
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'Hie  3d  Sort  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Hellebore  of  the 
Andents;  this  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nine  Mountains.  The  Root  of  this  Sort  is  compofed 
ot  many  thick  flefhy  Fibres,  which  fpread  far  into  the 
Ground,  from  which  arife  the  Flowers  upon  naked 
Foot  Stalks,  immediately  from  the  Root,  each  fup- 
porting  one  large  white  Flower,  compofed  of  5  round¬ 
off*  Petals,  with  a  great  Number  of  Stamina  in  the 
Middle.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  compofed  of  7  or 
8  thick  flefhy  obtufe  Lobes,  flightly  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  which,  unite  with  the  Foot  Stalk  at  their  Bale  ; 
this  Plant  flowers  in  Winter,  from  whence  fhe  Title 
ot  Chrifimas  Rofe  was  applied  to  it ;  this  is  propagated 
by  parting  the  Roots  in  Autumn,  for  the  Seeds  feldom 
ripen  well  in  England ;  it  fhould  have  a  warmer  Situa¬ 
tion  than  either  of  the  former,  otherwifc  it  will  not 
flower  well. 

The  4th  Sort  is  like  the  2d,  but  differs  from  it  in 
having  trifoliate  Leaves,  which  are  broader ;  this 
flowers  early  in  Winter,  and  the  Stalks  rife  higher 
than  either  of  the  former  Sorts,  but  is  at  prefent  rare 
in  England. 

The  5th  Sort  is  the  common  Winter  Aconite ,  fo  well 
known  as  to  need  no  Defcription.  It  flowers  very  early 
in  the  Spring,  which  renders  it  worthy  of  a  Place  in  all 
curious  Gardens,  efpecially  as  it  requires  but  little 
Room  ;  this  is  propagated  by  Offsets,  which  the  Roots 
fend  out  in  Plenty  ;  thefe  Roots  may  be  taken  up  and 
tranfplanted,  any  Time  after  their  Leaves  decay,  which 
is  generally  by  the  Beginning  of  June ,  till  October, 
when  they  will  begin  to  put  out  new  Fibres,  but  as 
the  Roots  are  fmall,  and  nearly  the  Colour  of  the 
Ground,  fo,  if  Care  is  not  taken  to  fearch  them,  many 
of  the  Roots  will  be  left  in  the  Ground;  thefe  Roots 
fhould  be  planted  in  fmall  Clufters,  otherwife  they  will 
not  make  a  good  Appearance ;  for  Angle  Flowers  Mat¬ 
tered  about  the  Borders  of  thefe  fmall  Kinds,  are  fcarce 
feen  at  a  Diflance,  but  when  thefe  and  the  Snowdrops 
are  alternately  planted  in  Bunches,  they  will  have  a  good 
Effect,  as  they  flower  at  the  fame  Time,  and  are  much 
of  a  Size. 

The  6th  Sort  is  like  the  firft,  but  the  Lobes  of  the 
Leaves  are  broader,  and  the  Stalks  grow  taller ;  this 
grows  naturally  in  Iftria  and  Dalmatia ,  from  whence  I 
received  fome  of  the  Seeds ;  it  has  been  fuppofed  to  be 
only  a  feminal  Variety  of  the  firft,  and  as  fuch  I  fowed 
the  Seeds,  but  the  Plants  had  a  very  great  Difference,, 
and  the  firft  Winter  proving  fevere,  they  were  all  de- 
ftroyed,  fo  that  it  is  not  fo  hardy  as  our  common  Sort, 
and  depending  on  their  being  fo,  occafioned  the  Lofs  of 
the  Plants. 

HELLEBORUS  flore  globofo.  See  Trollius. 
HELLEBORUS  ALBUS.  See  Veratrum. 
HELMET  FLOWER,  or  MONK’s  HOOD.  See 
Aconitum. 

HEMEROCALLIS.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  391.  Udio-Af- 
pbcdelus.  Tourn.  Inji  R.  H.  344.  Tab.  179.  Liliaflrum. 
Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  369.  Tab.  194.  Lily  Afphodel,  or 
Day  Lily  ;  in  French ,  Lis  de  Saint  Bruno. 

The  Characters  arc, 

The  Flower  has  no  Empalcment ;  in  fome  Species  the 
Flower  is  of  1  Petal ,  cut  into  6  Parts ,  in  others  it  hath 
6  Petals ,  with  a  jhort  Tube ,  fpreading  open  at  the  Top, 

* which  is  reflexed.  There  are  6  Awl-Jo  aped  declining  Sta- 


fnina ,  furrounding  the  Style,  terminated  by  oblong  pro- 
Jlrate  Summits.  The  roundijlo  furrowed  Germen  is  fituated 
in  the  Middle ,  fupporting  a  J, lender  Style ,  crowned  by  an 
obtufe  3  cornered  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  an  oval  3 
cornered  Capfule  with  3  Lobes,  opening  with  2  Valves, 
filed  with  roundijh  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Hemerocallis  fcapo  ramofo,  corollis  monopetalis. 
Hort.  Upfal.  88.  Day  Lily  with  a  branching  Stalk,  and 
the  Flower  ot  1  Petal.  Lilio-Afphodelus  luteus.  Park. 
Par.  148.  Yellow  Afphodel  Lily. 

2.  H  em ER.OC allis  fcapo  compreffo  corollis  monope¬ 
talis  campanulatis.  Day  Lily  with  a  compreffed  Stalk, 
and  a  Bell-fhaped  Flower  of  1  Petal.  Lilio-Afphodelus 
luteus,  minor.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  344.  Smaller  yellow 
Afphodel  Lily. 

3.  Hemerocallis  fcapo  ramofo,  corollis  monopetalis 
faminibus  longioribus.  Day  Lily  with  a  branching  Stalk, 
Flowers  of  1  Petal  and  longer  Stamina.  Lilio-Afpho¬ 
delus  phcsnicius.  Park.  Par.  148.  Afphodel  Lily  with  a 
reddifh  Flower. 

4.  Hemerocallis  fcapo  fmplici ,  corollis  hexapetalis 
campanulatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  128.  Day  Lily  with  an  un¬ 
branched  Angle  Stalk,  and  Bell-fhaped  Flowers  with 
6  Petals.  Liliafrum  Alpinum  majus.  Tourn.  Inf.  R. 
H.  369.  Greater  Alpine  Baftard  Lily,  called  Savoy 
Spiderwort  ;  and  in  French,  Lis  de  Saint  Bruno ,  i,  e.  St. 
Bruno's  Lily. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary,  Dalmatia , 
and  lfria ,  but  has  long  been  an  Inhabitant  in  the 
Engltfh  Gardens;  this  hath  ftrong  fibrous  Roots,  to 
which  hang  Knobs,  or  Tubers,  like  thofe  of  Afpho¬ 
del,  from  which  come  out  keeled  Leaves,  a  Foot 
and  a  Half  long,  with  a  rigid  Mid-rib  in  the  Middle, 
the  2  Sides  drawing  inward,  fo  as  to  form  a  Sort  of 
Gutter  on  the  upper  Side.  The  Flower  Stalks  rife  a 
Foot  and  a  Half  high,  having  2  or  3  longitudinal 
Furrows  ;  thefe  are  naked,  and  at  the  Top  divide 
into  3  or  4  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  1  pretty 
large  yellow  Flower  fhaped  like  a  Lily,  having  but 
1  Petal,  with  a  fhort  Tube,  fpreading  open  at  the 
Brim,  where  it  is  divided  into  6  Parts ;  thefe  have 
an  agreeable  Scent,  from  whence  fome  have  given  it 
the  Title  of  yellow  Tuberofe,  It  flowers  in  June,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguf  ;  this  Plant  is  eafily  propa¬ 
gated  by  Offsets,  which  the  Roots  fend  out  in  Plenty; 
thefe  may  be  taken  off  in  Autumn,  that  being  the  beft 
Seafon  for  tranfplanting  the  Roots,  and  planted  in  any 
Situation,  for  they  are  extremely  hardy,  and  will  re¬ 
quire  no  other  Culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds,  and  to  allow  them  Room,  that  their  Roots  may 
fpread  ;  they  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which, 
if  fown  in  Autumn,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring,  and  flower  in  2  Years;  but  if  the  Seeds  are 
not  fown  till  Spring,  the  Plants  will  not  come  up  till  the 
Year  after. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia ;  this  hath 
Roots  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  but  fmaller.  The 
Leaves  are  not  near  fo  long,  nor  more  than  half  the 
Breadth  of  the  former,  and  of  a  dark  green  Colour; 
The  Flower  Stalk  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  is  naked 
and  compreiTed,  but  has  no  Furrows;  at  the  Topis- 
produced  2  or  3  yellow  Flowers,  nearer  the  Bell-fhape 
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than  thofe  of  the  other  Species,  on  ihorter  Foot  Stalks ; 
thefe  flower  the  Beginning  of  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
early  in  Augufl.  It  is  propagated  by  Offsets  from  the 
Root,  or  by  Seeds  as  the  former,  but  the  Roots  do  not 
increafe  fo  i'aft ;  it  fhould  have  a  moift  Soil,  and  a  fhady 
Situation,  where  it  will  thrive  much  better  than  in  dry 
Ground. 

The  3d  Sort  is  a  much  larger  Plant  than  either  of  the 
former,  and  the  Roots  fpread  and  increafe  much  more, 
therefore  isnot  proper  Furniture  for  fmall  Gardens ;  the 
Roots  of  this  hath  very  flrong  flefhy  Fibres,  .to  which 
hang  large  oblong  Tubers.  The  Leaves  are  near  3 
Feet  long,  hollowed  like  thofe  of  the  former,  turning 
back  toward  the  Top.  The  Flower  Stalks  are  as  thick 
as  a  Man’s  Finger*  and  rife  near  4  Feet  high,  they  are 
naked,  without  Joints,  and  branching  at  the  Top,  where 
are  feveral  large  Copper-coloured  Flowers,  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  red  Lily,  and  as  large.  The  Stamina  of 
this  Sort  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  other,  and  their 
Summits  are  charged  with  a  Copper-coloured  Farina, 
which  fheds  on  being  touched,  or  if  a  Perfon  fmells  to. 
the  Flowers,  it  will  fly  off  and  fpread  over  the  Face, 
dying  it  all  over  of  a  Copper  Colour.  The  Flowers 
never  continue  longer  than  one  Day,  but  there  is  a  Suc- 
ceflion  of  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plants  for  a  Fortnight  or 
three  Weeks;  this  Sort  flowers  about  the  fame  Time 
as  the  former,  and  the  Roots  propagate  too  fall  for  thofe 
Gardens,  where  there  is  but  little  Room.  It  will  grow 
on  any  Soil,  or  in  any  Situation  ;  the  befl:  Time  to  tranf- 
plant  the  Roots  is  in  Autumn. 

The  Savoy  Spiderwort,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  St. 
Bruno's  Lily,  is  a  Plant  of  humbler  Growth  than  either 
of  the  former  ;  there  are  two  Varieties  of  this,  one  is 
titled  Lilia f  rum  Alpinum  majus ,  and  the  other  Lilt  1  (Irani 
Aipinum  minus  by  'Tournefort the  ill  of  thefe  rifeswith 
a  Flower  Stalk.more  than  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high  The 
Flowers  are  much  larger,  and  there  is  a  greater  Num¬ 
ber  upon  each  Stalk,  than  the  fecond  ;  but  as  there  is  no 
other  efl'ential  Difference  between  them,  I  have  not  put 
them  down  as  different  Species,  but  the  firft  is  by  much 
the  finer  Plant,  though  not  common  in  England,  for  the 
2d  Sort  is  what  I  have  always  obferved  in  the  Gardens 
here.  1  received  forne  Roots  of  the  2d  Sort  from  Monf. 
Richard,  Gardener  to  the  Ring fof  France,  which  conti¬ 
nue  their  Difference  in  the  lame  Soil  and  Situation  with 
the  1  ft,  which  flowers  earlier  in  t he  Year;  the  Leaves 
of  this  Sort  are  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Spiderwort, 
are  pretty  firm,  and  grow  upright  ;•  the  Flower  Stalks 
grow  about  a  Foot  high,  and  have  feveral  white  Flowers 
at  the  Top,  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  Lily,  which  hang 
on  one  Side,  and  have  an  agreeable  Scent ;  thefe  are  but 
of  fhort  Duiation,  feldom  continuing  in  Beauty  above 
3  or  4  Days,  but  when  the  Plants  are  ftrong,  they  will 
produce  8  or  10  Flowers  upon  each  Stalk,  lo  they  make 
a  good  Appearance  while  they  laft. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  ufually  propagated  by  parting  the 
Roots;  Autumn  is  the  befl;  Sealon  for  this  Work,  and 
alfo  for  tranfplanting  the  Roots,  for  when  they  are  re¬ 
moved  in  the  Spring,  they  feldom  flower  the  fame  Year, 
or,  if  they  do,  it  is  but  weakly  ;  thefe  Plants  fhould  not 
be  tranfplanted  oftener  than  every  third  Year,  when  the 
Pvoots  may  be  parted  to  make  an  Increafe  of  the  Plants, 
but  they  fhould  not  be  divided  too  fmall,  for  if  they  are, 
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it  will  be  2  Years  before  they  flower;  thefe  Plants  de¬ 
light  in  a  light  loamy  Soil,  and  open  Expofure,  fo  muft 
not  be  planted  under  the  Drip  of  Trees  ;  but  if  they  are 
planted  to  an  Eaft  Afpect,  where  they  may  be  protected 
from  the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  they  will  continue 
in  Beauty  longer  than  when  they  are  more  expofed. 
HEMIONITIS,  Moonfern. 

'Phis  is  a  Plant  feldom  propagated  in  Gardens,  there¬ 
fore  I  fhall  not  trouble  the  Reader  with  any  Account  of 
it  more  than  this.  That  whoever  hath  a  mind  to  culti¬ 
vate  any  of  the  Sorts,  mull  procure  the  Plants  from  the 
Countries  where  they  naturally  grow;  there  are  two 
Sorts  Natives  of  the  warmer  Parts  of  Europe,  but  in  Ame¬ 
rica  there  is  a  great  Number  of  very  different  Kinds  ; 
thefe  muft  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  loamy  undunged 
Earth,  and  fuch  of  them  as  are  Natives  of  hot  Countries, 
muft  be  placed  in  the  Stove,  the  others  may  be  flickered 
under  a  common  Frame  in  Winter,  and  during  the 
Summer  they  muft  be  frequently  watereq,  but  in  Win¬ 
ter  they  will  require  but  little.  In  Summer  they  fhould 
alfo  have  Plenty  of  free  Air  admitted  to  them;  with  this 
Management  the  Plants  will  thrive. 

HEPATICA.  Boerb.  Ind.  Plant .  Ranunculus.  Tourn. 
Injl.  R.  H.  286.  Anemone.  Lin.  Gen.  FI.  614.  Hepatica, 
or  Noble  Liverwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  3  leaved  Empalement.  It  hath  6  Pe¬ 
tals,  which  are  oval,  and  expand  to  the  Bottom ,  with  a 
great  Number  of  fender  Stamina ,  porter  than  the  Petals, 
terminated  by  obtufe  Summits ,  and  feveral  Germina  col¬ 
lected  into  a  Head,  fupporting  acuminated  Styles ,  crowned 
by  obtufe  Stigmas.  The  Germina  turn  to  acuminated  Seeds 
fitting  round  the  Styles . 

The  Varieties  of  this  Plant  are, 

1.  Hepatica  trifolia,  cceruleo fore,  Cluj.  The  Angle 
blue  Hepatica,  or  Noble  Liverwort. 

2  Hepatica  trifolia,  flare  cceruleo  pleno.  Cluf.  The 
double  blue  Hepatica,  or  Noble  Liverwort. 

3.  He  patica  tri folia,  fore  albo  ftmplici.  Boerh.  Ind. 
The  Angle  white  Hepatica,  or  Noble  Liverwort. 

4.  Hepatica  trifolia,  rubro  fore.  Cluf  Single  red 
Flepatica,  or  Noble  Liverwort. 

5.  Hepatica  trifolia,  fore  rubro  plena.  Boerh.  Ind. 
Double  red,  or  Peach-coloured  Hepatica. 

Thefe  Plants  are  fome  of  the  greateft  Beauties  of  the 
Springs  their  Flowers  are  produced  in  February  and 
March  in  great  Plenty,  before  the  green  Leaves  appear, 
and  make  a  very  beautiful  Figure  in  the  Borders  of  the 
Pieaiure  Garden,  efpecially  the  double  Sorts,,  which 
commonly  continue  a  Fortnight  longer  in  flower  than 
the  Angle  Kinds,  and  the  Flowers  are  much  fairer.  I 
have  leen  the  double  white  Kind  often  mentioned  in 
Books,  but  could  never  fee  it  growing,  though  I  do  not 
know  but  fucb  a  Fiower  might  be  obtained  from  Seeds 
of  the  Angle  white,  or  blue  Kinds.  I  have  fometimes 
known  the  double  blue  Sort  produce  fome  Flowers  in 
Autumn,  which  were  inclining  to  white,  and  thereby 
forpe  People  have  been  deceived,  who  have  procured  the 
Roots  at  that  Seafon,  and  planted  them  in  their  Gardens, 
but  the  Spring  following  their  Flowers  were  blue,  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  this  is  what  frequently  happens  when  the 
Autumn  is  fo  mild  as  to  caufe  them  to  flower;  but  whe¬ 
ther  the  double  white- Sort,  mentioned  in  the  Books,  was 

only 
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only  this  accidental  Alteration  in  the  Colour  of  the 
Flower,  I  cannot  fay,  though  it  feems  very  probable  it 
was,  iince  I  never  could  hear  of  any  Per  ion  who  ever 
faw-the  double  white  Sort  flower  in  the  Spring. 

The  tingle  Sorts  produce  Seeds  every  Year,  whereby 
they  are  eafily  propagated,  and  alfo  new  Flowers  ntay  be 
that  Way  obtained.  The  befl  Seafon  for  fowing  the 
Seeds  is  in  the  Beginning  of  Augujl;  either  in  Pots  or 
Boxes  of  light  Earth,  which  fhould  be  placed  fo  as  to 
have  only  the  Morning  Sun  until  October,  when  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  full  Sun,  to  remain  during 
the  Winter  Seafon ;  but  in  March ,  when  the  young 
Plants  will  begin  to  appear,  they  mull  be  removed  again 
to  a  fhady  Situation,  and  in  dry  Weather  fhould  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered,  and  about  the  Beginning  of  Augufl 
they  will  be  fit  to  be  tranfplanted  ;  at  which  Time  you 
fhould  prepare,  a  Border,  facing  the  Eafl,  of  good  fretli 
loamy  Earth,  into  which  you  fhould  remove  the  Plants, 
placing  them  at  about  6  Inches  Ditlance  each  Wav, 
cloflng  the  Earth  pretty  faft  to  their  Roots,  to  prevent 
the  Worms  from  drawing  them  out  of  the  Ground, 
which  they  are  very  apt  to  do  at  that  Seafon,  and,  in  the 
Spring  following,  they  will  begin  to  ihew  their  Flowers, 
but  it  will  be  3  Years  before  they  flower  llrong,  and 
till  then  you  cannot  judge  of  their  Goodnefs,  when,  if 
you  find  any  double  Flowers,  or  any  of  a  different  Co¬ 
lour  from  the  common  Sorts,,  they  fhould  be  taken  up, 
and  tranfplanted  into  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden, 
where  they  fhould  continue  at  leaft  2  Years  before  they 
are  taken. up,  or  parted,  for  it  is  remarkable  in  this 
Plant,  that  where  they  are  often  removed  and  parted, 
they  are  very  fubje£t  to  die,  whereas,  when  they  are 
permitted  to  remain  undillurbed  for  many  Years,  they 
will  thrive  exceedingly,  and  become  very  large  Roots. 

The  double  Flowers,  which  never  produce  Seeds,  are 
propagated  by  parting  their  Roots/which  fhould  be  done 
in  March,  at  the  Time  when  they  are  in  flower;  but 
you  fnould  be  careful  not  to  feparate  them  into  very  final  l 
Heads,  nor  fhould  they  be  parted  oftener  than  every  3d 
or  4th  Year,  if  you  intend  to  have  them  thrive,  for  the 
Reafon  before  given.  They  delight  in  a  flrong  loamy 
Soil,  and  in  an  Eaflern  Pofition,  w'here  they  may;  have 
only  the  Morning  Sun,  though  they  will  grow  in  almoft 
any  Afpe£t,  and  are  never  injured  by  Cold. 
HEPATORJUM.  See  Eupatoriuln. 
HEPTAPHYLLUM.  See  Potentilla. 
HERACLEUM.  See  Sphondylium  and  Panax. 
HERBA  GERARDI.  See  Angelica  iylveflris  minor. 
HERB  A  PARIS.  .See  Paris. 

HERBIFEROUS  fignifies  bearing  or  bringing  forth 
PleTbs. 

HERBIVOROUS/*/.  e.  devouring  or  feeding  on 
Herbs  or  Grafs. 

HERBOSE,  grafly,  or  full  of  Grafs  or  Herbs. 
HERBULENT,  grafty,  full  of  Grafs  or  Herbs. 

'  HERMANNIA.  Tourn.  In  ft.  R.  H.  656.  Tab.  432. 
Lin.  Gen.  PI.  742. 

The  Charaflers  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  Pitcher-Jhaprd  permanent  Empale- 
ment  divided  into  5  Parts  at  the  Brim.  It  hath  5  Petals , 
which  are  narrow  at  their  Bafe,and'twijl  again jl  the  Sun 
within  the  tubulous  Empalement ,  but  fpread  open  above , 
where  they  are  broad  and  obtufe.  It  hath  5  broad  Stamina, 
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joined  in  one  Body,  terminated  by  pointed  Summits,  which 
are  joined.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  roundijh  5  cornered 
Gerrnen ,  fupporting  an  Awl-fhaped  Style,  linger  than  the 
Stamina,  crowned  by  a  /ingle  Stigma.  The  German  be¬ 
comes  a  5  cornered  roundijh  Capfuls  with  5  Cells  openhr *  at 
the  Top,  inclofmg  many  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Hermannia  foliis  cuneiformibus  plicatis.  crer.ato- 
emarginatis.  Fieri.  Cliff.  342.  Hermannia  with  V/edgc- 
fhaped  folded  Leaves,  crenated  and  indented.  plermannia 
frutefeens ,  folio  oblongo  ferrato  latiori.  Boerh.  Ind. 
Shrubby  Plermannia  with  a  broader  oblong  ferrated 
Leaf.  ' 

2.  PIermaNNTA  foliis  obovatis  acute  incifs,  pedurxu- 
lis  bifloris.  Prod.  Leyd.  347.  Plermannia  with  oval  Leaves 
acutely  cut,  and  Foot  Stalks  having  2  Flowers.  Her- 

.  mannia  frutefeens  folio  grofularics  parvo  hirfuto.  Boerh. 
Ind.  Shrubby  Hermannia  with  a  fmall  hairy  Goofeberrv 
Leaf. 

3.  He  r  mannia  foliis  obovatis  plicatis  crenatis  to  men - 

tofs.  Hort.  Cliff.  343.  Hermannia  with  oval  folded  wool¬ 
ly  Leaves,  crenated.  Hermannia  frutefeens,  folio  ibifei 
hirfuto  molli ,  caule  pilofo .  Boerh.  Ind.  Shrubby  Herman¬ 
nia  with  a  foft  hairy  Marfhmallow  Leaf,  and  a  woolly 
Stalk.  -  '  1 

4.  Hermannia  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis  ferratis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  342.  Hermannia  with  obtufe  Spear-lhaped  Leaves, 
fawed.  Hermannia  frutefeens,  folio  oblongo  ferrato.  Tourn . 
Shrubby  Plermannia  with  an  oblong  ferrated  Leaf. 

5.  PIermannia  folds  eblongo-ovatis  crenatis  tomento- 
fisflsre  mutabili.  Hermannia  with  oblong,  oval  ,  crenated 
woolly  Leaves,  .and  a  changeable  Flower.  Herrkannia 
frutefeens,  folio  oblongo  molli  cordato  hirfuto.  Boerh.  Ind. 
Shrubby  Hermannia  with  a  foft,  oblong,  hairy,  Heart- 

.  fhaped  Leaf. 

6.  Hermannia  foliis  pinnatifidis  linear/ bus.  Hort. 
Cliff.  342.  Hermannia  with  narrow  Leaves  ending  in 
many  Points.  Hermannia  frutefeens,  folio  multifdo  tenui , 
caule  rubro.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  Shrubby  Hermannia  with  a 
narrow  multifid  Leaf,  and  a  red  Stalk. 

7.  Hermannia  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis  inlegerrimis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  342.  Hermannia  with  obtufe  Spear-lhaped 
Leaves,  which  are  entire.  Hermannia  frutefeens,  foli» 
lavendulce  latiori  fif  obtufo,  jlore  parvo  aureo.  Boerh.  Ind. 
alt.  Shrubby  Hermannia  with  a  broad  blunt  Lavender 
Leaf,  and  a  fmall  golden  Flower. 

8.  PIermannia  foliis  cor datis  nervofis  hirfutis,pedun- 
culis  bifloris.  Hermannia  with  Pleart-fhaped,  nervous,, 
hairy  Leaves,  and  two  Flowers  on  each  Foot  Stalk. 

9.  Hermannia  foliis  ftmplicibus  ternatifque  hirfuti: 
feffilibus.  Hermannia  with  fingle  and  trifoliate  Leaves, 
which  are  hairy,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk, 

The  ifl  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  3  or  4  Feet 
high,  dividing  into  many  irregular  Branches,  covered 
with  a  brown  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  Wedge-fhaped 
Leaves,  narrow  at  their  Bafe,  but  broad  and  round  at 
the  Top,  they  are  about  an  Inch  long,  and  three  Quar¬ 
ters  broad  at  the  Point,  where  they  are  indented  and 
crenated.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fliort  Spikes  on 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches,  they  are  of  a  deep  yellow 
Colour,  but  fmall  ;  thefe  appear  in  April  and  May,  but 
are  rarely  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

The  2d  Sort  is  a  Shrub  about  the  fame  PVght  with 

the 
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the  fird,  but  fends  out  a  great  Number  of  Branches, 
■which  fpread  wide  on  every  bide,  garnifhed  withfmailer 
Leaves  than  thofe  of  the  former,  which  are  rough,  and 
fit  clofe  to  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
fhort  clofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  every  Shoot,  fo  that  the 
whole  Shrub  feems  covered  with  Flowers,  they  are  of  a 
bright  yellow,  and  appear  toward  the  End  of  April,  but 
are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

The  3d  Sort  is  a  Plant  of  humbler  Growth  than  the 
former,  feldom  rifing  more  than  2  Feet  and  a  Half  high  ; 
the  Stem  is  not  fo  woody,  and  the  Branches  are  foft  and 
flender  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  oval  woolly  Leaves 
plaited,  and  crenated  on  the  Edges ;  the  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  loofe  Panicles  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they 
are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  other  Species,  and  have 
very  hairy  Empalements.  This  Sort  flowers  in  June 
and  July ,  and  frequently  puts  out  more  in  the  Autumn. 

The  4th  Sort  has  been  longer  in  the  European  Gar¬ 
dens,  than  either  of  the  other.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby 
upright  Stalk,  7  or  8  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  lig¬ 
neous  Branches  from  the  Side,  which  alfo  grow  more 
eredt  than  any  of  the  other  ;  thefe  are  cloathed  with  ob- 
tufe  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long, 
and  half  an  Inch  broad,  fawed  on  the  Edges  toward  the 
End  :  The  Flowers  come  out  in  fmall  Bunches  from  the 
Side  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  Straw  Colour,  and 
appear  in  May  and  June  ;  thefe  are  frequently  fucceeded 
by  Seeds,  which  ripen  the  latter  Part  of  Augujl. 

The  5  th  Sort  feldom  rifes  more  than  2  Feet  high,  with 
a  foft  ligneous  Stalk,  fending  out  (lender  irregular 
Branches,  garnifhed  with  oblong,  oval,  woolly  Leaves, 
flanding  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks ;  the  Flowers  are 
produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  thefe 
are  at  their  firft  Appearance  of  a  Gold  Colour,  but  after 
they  have  been  fome  Days  open,  they  change  to  yellow. 
This  flowers  in  June  and  July • 

The  6th  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  near  3  Feet 
high,  fending  out  many  (lender  Branches,  covered  with 
a  reddifh  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  narrow  Wing-pointed 
Leaves;  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches  in  fmall  Cluders,  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  deep 
yellow  Colour.  This  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  7th  Sort  hath  fhrubby  branching  Stalks,  which 
are  very  bufhy,  but  feldom  rife  more  than  a  Foot  and  a 
Flalf  high  ;  the  Branches  are  very  (lender,  and  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  hairy  pale  green  Leaves  of  different  Sizes; 
fome  of  them  are  near  2  Inches  long,  and  1  broad  at 
their  Ends,  but  their  common  Size  is  feldom  more  than 

1  Inch  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad  at  their  Points ;  they 
are  entire,  and  fit  pretty  clofe  to  the  Branches;  the 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk  fingly,  they 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour.  This  Sort 
flowers  mofl  Part  of  Summer. 

The  8th  Sort  I  raifed  from  Seeds,  which  I  received 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  hath  a  fhrubby, 
hairy,  branching  Stalk,  about  2  Feet  high,  garnifhed 
with  Heart- fhaped  hairy  Leaves,  (landing  on  pretty  long 
Foot  Stalks  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Panicles 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  each  Foot  Stalk  fuflaining 

2  large  Gold-coloured  Flov/ers,  with  large  hairy  Em¬ 
palements.  This  Sort  flowers  mofl  Part  of  Summer. 

The  9th  Sort  I  raifed  from  Seeds,  which  came  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hpe.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  hairy 


Stalk  about  2  Feet  high, fending  out  many  Side  Branches 
which  grow  more  eredl  than  thofe  of  the  former,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  oblong,  veined,  hairy  Leaves,  which  are 
fometimes  finglc,  and  at  other  Times  come  out  by 
Threes,  the  middle  one  being  the  largefl ;  the  Flowers 
are  produced  toward  the  End  of  the  Branches,  are  large, 
and  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour,  with  large  fwollen  hairy 
Empalements.  This  Sort  continues  flowering  mod  Part 
of  Summer. 

All  the  Species  of  this  Genus  yet  known,  are  Natives 
of  the  Country  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  whence 
mofl  of  them  were  brought  to  the  Gardens  in  Holland , 
where  they  have  been  propagated  and  fpread  through 
mofl  Parts  of  Europe. 

Thefe  Plants  are  all  propagated  by  planting  Cuttings 
of  them  during  any  of  the  Summer  Months,  in  a  Bed 
of  frefh  Earth,  obferving  to  water  and  (hade  them  until 
they  are  well  rooted,  which  will  be  in  about  6  Weeks 
after  planting  ;  then  you  (hould  take  them  up,  preferving 
a  Ball  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  plant  them  into  Pots 
filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  placing  them  in  a  fliady  Si¬ 
tuation  until  they  have  taken  fre(h  Root;  after  which 
they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  with  Myrtles, 
Geraniums,  &c.  until  the  Middle  or  latter  End  of  Oftober, 
when  they  mud  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,  ob¬ 
ferving  to  place  them  in  the  cooled  Part  of  the  Houfe, 
and  where  they  may  have  as  much  free  Air  as  poflible ; 
for  if  they  are  too  much  drawn  in  the  Houfe,  they  will 
appear  very  faint  and  fickly,  and  feldom  produce  many 
Flowers ;  whereas,  when  they  are  only  preferved  from 
the  Frod,  and  have  a  great  Share  of  free  Air,  they  will 
appear  drongand  healthy,  and  produce  large  Quantities 
of  Flowers  in  April  and  May,  during  which  Seafon  they 
make  a  very  handfome  Appearance  in  the  Green-houfe  : 
They  mud  alfo  be  frequently  watered,  new  potted  at 
lead  twice  every  Year,  i.  e.  in  May  and  September ; 
otherwife  their  Roots  will  be  fo  matted,  as  to  prevent 
their  Growth. 

Thefe  Plants  rarely  produce  good  Seeds  with  us,  ex¬ 
cept  the  4th  Sort,  which  ripens  its  Seeds  every  Year  in 
England,  which  I  fuppofe  may  be  accounted  for,  by 
their  having  been  long  propagated  from  Cuttings;  for 
thofe  Plants  which  I  have  raifed  from  Seeds,  have  been 
fruitful  2  or  3  Years,  but  I  have  always  found  thofe 
Plants  which  have  been  propagated  by  Cuttings  taken 
from  thefe,  have  foon  become  barren  ;  the  fame  Thing 
I  have  obferved  in  many  other  Plants,  therefore  thofe 
•who  are  defirous  to  continue  their  Plants  fruitful,  fhould 
condantly  raife  them  from  Seeds.  Thefe,  as  alfo  thofe 
which  are  obtained  from  Abroad,  mud  be  (own  on  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot  Bed  ;  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
mud  be  tranfplanted  into  fmall  Pots,  and  plunged  into 
another  very  moderate  hot  Bed,  in  order  to  promote 
their  Rooting ;  after  which  they  mud  be  hardened  by 
Degrees,  to  endure  the  open  Air  in  Summer,  and  may 
then  be  treated  as  the  old  Plants. 

FIERMODACTY’LUS,  the  Hermodaayl,  com¬ 
monly  called  Snakes-head  Iris. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  Lily-JhaJ>ed  Flower,  c  on fi fling  of  1  Leaf,  and 
f japed  cxaElly  like  an  Iris ,  but  has  a  tuberous  Root ,  di¬ 
vided  into  2  or  3  Dugs,  like  oblong  Bulbs. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

;  Hermo- 
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IIeRMODACTYLUS  folio  quadrangulo.  C.B.P.  Snakes- 
liead  Iris,  vulgo.  This  is  alfo  called.  Iris  tuberoja  Bcl- 
garum,  i.  e.  Tuberous  Iris  of  the  Dutch. 

This  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  its  Tubers,  which 
fhould  be  taken  off  foon  after  the  green  Leaves  decay, 
which  is  the  proper  Seafon  for  tranfplanting  the  Roots ; 
but  they  fhould  not  be  kept  long  out  of  the  Ground,  left 
they  fhrink,  which  will  caufe  them  to  rot  when  they  are 
planted.  They  fhould  have  a  loamy  Soil,  not  too  ftrong, 
and  muft  be  planted  to  an  Eaft  Afpe£t,  where  they  will 
flower  very  well.  Thefe  Roots  fhould  not  be  removed 
oftener  than  once  in  three  Years,  if  you  defign  to  increafe 
them ;  but  then  they  fhould  be  planted  at  a  farther  Dif- 
tance  from  each  other,  than  if  they  were  to  remain  but 
one  Year;  and  the  Beds  fhould  be  kept  clear  from 
Weeds,  and  at  Michaelmas  there  fhould  be  fome  fine 
Earth  laid  over  the  Beds,  which  will  greatly  ftrengthen 
their  Roots.  The  Diftance  which  thefe  Plants  fhould 
be  allowed  is  6  Inches  fquare,  and  they  fhould  be  placed 
4  Inches  deep  in  the  Ground.  Thefe  produce  their 
Flowers  in  May ,  and  their  Seeds  are  ripe  in  Auguf ;  but 
as  they  multiply  pretty  faft  by  their  Roots,  few  People 
are  at  the  Trouble  of  raifing  them  from  Seeds;  but 
thofe  who  have  an  Inclination  fo  to  do,  muft  treat  them 
in  the  Manner  dire&ed  for  the  bulbous  Irifes. 

The  Roots  of  this  Plant  are  very  apt  to  run  deep  into 
the  Ground,  and  then  they  feldom  produce  Flowers  j 
and  many  Times  they  (hoot  fo  deep  as  to  be  loft,  efpe- 
cially  where  the  Soil  is  very  light ;  therefore  to  prevent 
this,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  a  Thicknefs  of  Rubbifh  un¬ 
der  the  Border  where  thefe  are  planted,  to  hinder  them 
from  getting  down.  This  fhould  always  be  pra&ifed  in 
light  Ground,  but  in  ftrong  Land  there  will  be  no  Occa¬ 
sion  to  make  Ufe  of  this  Precaution,  becaufe  they  do  not 
fhoot  downward  fo  freely  in  that. 

This  Plant  has  by  fome  Botanick  Writers  been  fup- 
pofed  the  true  Hermoda&yl ;  but  what  has  been  long 
ufed  in  Enrope  for  that,  is  the  Root  of  a  Colchicum. 

HERNANDIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  8.  Tab.  40.  Lin. 
Gen.  PI.  931.  Jack-in-a-Box,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  fetnale  Flowers  on  the  Jame  Plant ;  the 
male  Flowers  have  a  partial  Involucrutn ,  compofed  of  4 
wal  fmall  Leaves ,  which  inclofe  3  Flowers  ;  each  of  thefe 
has  a  proper  Bellffaped  Empalement  of  1  Leaf ;  the  Petal 
is  Funnelffaped ,  cut  into  6  Parts  at  the  Brim  ;  it  hath  3 
jhort  Stamina  inferted  in  the  Empalement,  terminated  by 
ereCl  Summits.  The  female  Flowers  are  Jhaped  like  the 
male,  but  want  Stamina  ;  they  have  a  roundifb  Gertnen , 
fupporting  3  fender  Styles,  crowned  by  acute  Stigmas. 
The  Empalement  afterward  becomes  a  large ,  fwollen ,  ob¬ 
long  Fruit ,  perforated  at  each  End,  incloftng  one  hard  glo¬ 
bular  Nut. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Hernandia.  Hort.  Cliff.  485.  Tab.  13.  This  is 
the  Hernandia  amplo  hedera  folio  umbilicato.  Plum.  Her¬ 
nandia  with  a  large  umbilicaied  Ivy  Leaf,  commonly 
called  in  the  IVef -Indies ,  Jack-in-a-Box. 

This  Plant  is  very  common  in  Jamaica ,  Barbadoes, 
St.  Chrifophers,  and  many  other  Places  in  the  Wef -In¬ 
dies,  where  it  is  known  by  the  Name  of  Jack-in-a-Box. 
The  Fruit  of  this  Plant  when  ripe,  is  perforated^  and 
the  Nut  in  the  Infide  becomes  hard;  fo  that  when  the 


Wind  blows  through  the  Fruit,  it  makes  a  whiftling 
Noife,  which  may  be  heard  at  a  Diftance  ;  from  whence, 
I  fuppofe,  the  Inhabitants  gave  this  Name  to  the  Plant. 
It  grows  in  the  Gullies,  where  there  are  Rills  of  Water. 

In  Europe  this  Plant  is  prelerved  in  curious  Gardens, 
with  other  tender  exotick  Plants.  It  is  propagated  by 
fowing  the  Seeds  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when 
the  Plants  have  rifen  2  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  each  into  a  feparate  Pot,  filled  with  frefh  rich 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  again,  obferving  to 
water  and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after 
which  Time  they  muft  have  Air  admitted  to  them  (by 
raifing  the  Glafles)  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the 
Air,  or  the  Heat  of  the  Bed  in  which  they  are  placed  ; 
and  they  muft  be  frequently  watered,  otherwise  they 
will  not  thrive.  As  the  Plants  advance,  they  fhould  be 
removed  into  larger  Pots,  which  fhould  be  filled  with 
rich  Earth  ;  but  in  doing  this,  you  fhould  be  very  careful 
not  to  break  the  Roots,  as  alfo  to  preferve  a  good  Ball 
of  Earth  to  them  ;  they  muft  alfo  be  frequently  wa¬ 
tered,  and  if  their  Leaves  fhould  hang  after  being  re¬ 
moved,  the  Plants  muft  be  fcreened  from  the  Sun  until 
they  have  taken  new  Root.  The  beft  Time  to  fhift 
thefe  Plants  is  in  July,  that  they  may  be  well  rooted  be¬ 
fore  the  Cold  approaches,  and  the  Plants  muft  be  con- 
ftantly  kept  in  the  Bark  Stove:  In  Winter  they  fhould 
have  a  moderate  Share  of  Heat,  and  in  the  Summer  they 
muft  have  Plenty  of  Air  in  hot  Weather.  With  this 
Management,  the  Plants  ufill  grow  to  the  Height  of  16 
Feet  or  more,  and  the  Leaves  being  very  large,  will, 
make  a  beautiful  Appearance  in  the  Stove.  It  hath  not 
as  yet  flowered  in  England,  though  we  may  expedt  fome 
of  the  large  Plants  to  flower  in  a  fhort  Time. 

HERNIARIA.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  507.  Tab.  288. 
Lin.  Gen.  PI.  272.  Rupturewort. 

The  CharaClers  are, 

The  Flower  hath  no  Petals,  but  a  coloured  Empalement 
of  I  Leaf,  cut  into  5  Parts  which  fpread  open.  It  hath  5 
fmall  Aw  Iff  aped  Stamina,  ftuated  in  the  Diviftons  of  the 
Empalement,  terminated  by  / Ingle  Summits,  and  5  others 
which  are  barren ,  placed  alternately  between  them.  Iti 
the  Center  is  an  oval  Germen  with  2  Stigmas,  which  have 
acute  Points ;  the  Germen  turns  to  a  fmall  Capfule  in - 
clofed  in  the  Empalement,  having  one  oval  pointed  Seed, 
The  Species  are, 

1.  Herniaria glabra.  J.  B.  3.378.  Smooth  Rup¬ 
turewort. 

2.  Herniaria  hirfuta.  J.  B.  3.  379.  Rough  or 
hairy  Rupturewort. 

3.  Herniaria  alfnes folio.  Tourn.Inf.  507.  Rup¬ 
turewort  with  a  Chickweed  Leaf. 

4.  Herniaria  fruticofa,  viticulis  lignofts.  C.B.P. 
382.  Shrubby  Rupturewort,  with  woody  Branches. 

5.  Herniaria  foliis  ovatis  lucidis,  caule  fuffruticojo. 
Rupturewort  with  oval  fhining  Leaves,  and  an  under 
Shrub  Stalk.  Herniaria  lucida  aqualica.  Sloan.  Cat. 
Jam.  50.  Shining  Rupturewort. 

The  2  firft  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  England ,  but  not 
very  common ;  they  are  low  trailing  Plants,  their 
Branches  lying  on  the  Ground,  and  extend  7  or  8  Inches 
each  Way;  they  have  Leaves  like  the  fmaller  Chick- 
weed,  the  firft  is  fmooth,  and  thofe  of  the  fecond  are 
hairy  the  Flowers  come  out  in  Clufters  from  the  Side 
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of  the  Stalks  at  the  Joints,  they  are  fmall  and  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  green,  io  make  no  Appearance. 

The  4th  Sort  hath  fhrubby  Stalks  which  trail  on  the 
Ground,  garnifhed  with  fmall  hairy  Leaves  like  the  fe- 
cond  Sort,  the  Flowers  are  alfo  very  like  that. 

The  3d  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  France  and  Italy.  This  doth  not  fpread  fo  much 
as  either  of  the  other  Sorts,  but  the  Flowers  and  Leaves 
are  fomewhat  like  the  fir  ft,  but  larger. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun . 
This  hath  a  fhrubby  trailing  Stalk,  dividing  into  many 
Branches,  garnifhed  with  lmall  fhining  Leaves;  the 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  and  are 
like  thofe  of  the  firft  Species.  This  Piant  is  tender,  fo 
muft  be  raifed  in  a  hot  Bed,  and  always  kept  warm, 
othervvife  it  will  not  thrive  in  this  Country. 

Thefe  Plants  are  feldom  cultivated  but  in  Botanick 
Gardens,  for  Variety.  The  3  firft  are,  for  the  mod 
Part,  annual  Plants,  feldom  continuing  longer  than  one 
Year  ;  and  muft  be  permitted  to  filed  their  Seeds, 
whereby  they  are  better  preferved  than  if  fown  with 
Art.  The  4th  Sort  is  an  abiding  Plant,  which  may  be 
propagated  by  Cuttings ;  but  as  they  are  Plants  of  no 
Beauty,  they  are  rarely  preferved  in  Gardens. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  what  fhould  be  ufed  in  the  Shops,  but 
is  rarely  feen  in  London,  the  Herb  Women  commonly 
bringing  the  Parfley  Breakftone  to  the  Markets,  inftead 
of  this  Plant. 

HESPERIS.  Tourn.  lnjl .  R.  H.  222.  Tab.  108.  Lin. 
Gen.  PL  731.  Dame’s  Violet,  Rocket,  or  Queen’s  Gil- 
liflower  ;  in  French ,  Juliane ,  or  Julienne. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  is  compofed  of  4  oblong  Petais  in  Form  of 
a  Crofs ,  whcfe  Baje  or  Tails  are  narrow,  and  fttuated  in 
&  4  leaved  Empalement,  which  falls  away.  It  hath  6 
Awl-Jhaped  Stamina  as  long  as  the  Tube  of  the  Flower,  2 
much  Jborter  than  the  other,  terminated  by  narrow  ereCl 
Summits ,  reflexed  at  their  Points.  It  hath  a  Honey  Gland 
fltuated  between  the  2  fhort  Stamina ,  and  a  4  cornered 
Germen  the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  but  no  Style  ;  the  oblong 
ere  Cl  Stigma  fitting  on  the  Germen,  the  Stigma  is  divided 
into  2  Parts,  which  join-  at  their  Points.  The  Germen 
becomes  a  plain  long  comprefl'ed  Pod  with  2  Cells,  divided 
by  an  intermediate  Partition,  incloftng  many  oval  comprejfcd 
Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

T.  Hesperis  caule fttnplici  ereClo,  foliis  lanceolatis  den- 
ticulatis,  pet  alls  emarginatis.  Dame’s  Violet  with  a  fin¬ 
gle  eretl  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  indented  Leaves,  and  the 
Petals  of  the  Flower  indented  at  ths  Top.  He  [per  is  hor- 
tenfls,  flore  purpurea.  C.  B.  P.  202.  Garden  Rocket  with 
a  purple  Flower. 

2.  Hesperis  caule  flmplici  ereClo,  foliis  ovato-lanceo- 
latis  integerrimis,  petalis  integris.  Dame’s  Violet  with 
a  fingle  upright  Stalk,  oval  Spear-fhaped  entire  Leaves, 
and  the  Petais  of  the  Flower  entire.  Hefperis  hortenfls 
flore  catidido,  C.  B.  P.  202.  Garden  Rocket  with  a  white 
Flower. 

3.  Hesperis  caule  flmplici  ereClo,  foliis  lanceolatis  acu- 
tis  ferratis,  petalis  mucrons  emarginatis.  Dame’s  Violet 
with  a  fingle  upright  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped,  acute,  fawed 
Leaves,  and  the  Tips  of  the  Petals  indented.  Hefperis 
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fy  hr  fir  is  inodor  a.  C.  B.  P.  202.  tJnfavcury  wild 
Rocket. 

4.  Hesperis  caule  bijpid'o  ramofo  patent e.  Flort.  Upfal. 
187.  Dame’s  Violet,  with  a  prickly,  branching, 
fpreading  Stalk,  tlejpcris  montana ,  pallida,  odoratijfpma. 
C.  B.  P.  202.  Sweetcft  pale  Mountain  Rocket. 

5.  Hesperis  caule  ereClo,  ramofo ,  birfuto,  foliis  ob- 
longo-cordatis,  acutis  fcjjilibus  denticulatis,  petalis  integris. 
Dame’s  Violet,  with  a  hairy,  eredl,  branching  Stalk, 
oblong,  Heart-fhaped,  pointed,  indented  Leaves,  fit¬ 
ting  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  and  the  Petals  of  the  Flower 
entire. 

6.  Hesperis  caule  ramofljflmo  diffufo,  foliis  lineari- 
lanciolatis  dentatis,  fiiquis  apice  truncatis  Dame’s  Vio¬ 
let  with  a  very  branching  diffufed  Stalk,  narrow  Spear- 
fhaped  indented  Leaves,  and  the  Points  of  the  Pods 
fhaped  like  a  Truncheon.  Hefperis  exigua  lutea,  folio 
dentalo  angu/lo.  Boerh.  Ind.  146.  Rocket  with  a  very 
fmall  yellow  Flower,  and  a  narrow  indented  Leaf. 

7.  Hesperis  foliis  dentato-pinnatifldis ,  caule  leevi.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  664.  Dame’s  Violet,  with  Wing-pointed  in¬ 
dented  Leaves,  and  a  fmooth  Stalk.  Hefperis  flore  albo 
minimo,  fliqua  longa,  folio  profunde  dentato.  Boerh.  hid. 
alt.  2.  20.  Rocket  with  a  fmall  white  Flower,  a  long 
Pod,  and  Leaves  deeply  indented. 

8.  Hesperis  caule  ramofljflmo  diffufo,  foliis  lanceolatis 
Jerratis  fcabris ,  flliquis  fejfllibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  663. 
Dame’s  Violet  with  very  branching  diffufed  Stalks, 
Spear-fhaped,  rough,  fawed  Leaves,  and  Pods  fitting 
clofe  to  the  Stalks.  Hefperis  Africana,  bieracii  folio  bir¬ 
futo,  flore  minimo  purpurafeente.  Niffol.  ACl.  African 
Rocket  with  a  hairy  Hawkweed  Leaf,  and  a  very  little 
purplifh  Flower. 

9.  PIesperis  caule  ereClo  ramofo,  foliis  cordatis  am- 
plexicaulibus  ferratis  villofls.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  664.  Dame’s. 
Violet  with  an  erect  branching  Stalk,  and  hairy,  fawed, 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalk.  Turritis  an¬ 
nua  verna,  purpurafeente  flore.  Tourn.  Inf.  224.  Annual 
vernal  Tower  Muftard,  with  a  purplifh  Flower. 

10.  Hesperis  caule  ramofo  diffufo,  ftliquis  teretibus. 
ILort.  Upfal.  Dame’s  Violet  with  a  diffufed  branching 
Stalk,  and  taper  Pods.  Leucoium  minus,  lavendulce  folio, 
obfolete  flore  an gufifolium.  Bocc.  Mufl  2.  148.  LefTer 
Stock  Gilliflower  with  a  Lavender  Leaf,  and  a  worn- 
out  Flower. 

The  iff  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  ;  this  was  for¬ 
merly  in  greater  Plenty  in  the  EngliJh  Gardens  than  at 
prefent,  having  been  long  neglefited  becaufe  the  Flowers 
were  fingle,  and  made  but  little  Appearance  ;  however, 
as  the  Flowers  have  a  very  grateful  Scent,  the  Plant  is 
worthy  of  a  Place  in  every  good  Garden.  This  rifes 
with  an  upright  Stalk  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnifiied 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk ; 
thefe  are  flightly  indented  on  their  Edges,  and  End  in 
acute  Points  :  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  a  loofe 
Thyrfe  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  they  are  compofed  of 
4  Petals  roundifh  and  indented  at  their  Points  ;  they  are 
of  a  deep  purple  Colour  and  fmell  very  fweet,  efpecially 
in  the  Evening  or  in  cloudy  Weather.  It  flowers  in 
June  ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  the  latter  End  of  Augujl.  It 
is  a  biennial  Plant,  fo  that  young  Plants  fhould  be  raifed 
every  Year,  to  fupply  the  Place  of  thofe  which  decay: 
If  the  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fealter,  the  Plants  will 
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come  up  without  Trouble  in  the  Spring  ;  and  if  the 
Seeds  are  Town,  the  beft  Seafon  tor  it  is  the  Autumn ; 
becaufe  thofe  fown  in  Spring  often  fail  if  the  Seafon 
proves  dry,  or  will  remain  a  long  Time  in  the  Ground 
before  they  vegetate.  This  Plant  fhould  have  a  loamy 
undunged  Soil,  in  which  it  will  thrive  better  than  in  rich 
Land. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  double  Flowers,  in 
fome  of  the  Gardens  in  France  ;  but  that  which  we 
have  in  England ,  is  a  Variety  of  the  third  Sort  with  un- 
favoury  Flowers. 

*  The  2d  Sort  has  been  generally  fuppofed  only  a  Va¬ 
riety  of  the  firft,  difcring  in  the  Colour  of  the  Flower, 
but  is  certainly  a  diftinCt  Species;  the  Leaves  are  not  fo 
long,  but  much  broader  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  their 
Borders  are  enure  ;  the  Flowers  are  not  quite  fo  large, 
nor  do  they  form  fo  good  Spikes ;  they  are  white,  and 
have  not  fo  fine  a  Scent  as  the  firth  This  is  alfo  a  bien¬ 
nial  Plant,  requiring  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  firth 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary  and  Aujlria. 
This  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk  near  2  Feet  high,  gar- 
nifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points, 
and  fharply  indented  on  their  Edges  ;  they  are  of  a  dark 
green,  and  fitclofe  to  the  Stalks  ;  the  Flowers  grow  in 
Joofe  Spikes  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  in  fome  they  are 
white,  in  others  purple,  and  fometimes  both  Colours 
ftriped  in  the  fame  Flower  ;  thefe  have  no  Odour,  fo  are 
not  deferving  of  a  Place  in  Gardens,  but  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  as  the  two  former. 

From  this  Sort,  the  double  white  and  purple  Rockets 
have  been  accidentally  obtained,  which  are  much 
efteemed  for  the  Beauty  of  their  flowers;  and  if  they 
had  the  agreeable  Odour  of  the  Garden  Rocket,  they 
would  be  fome  of  the  bell:  Furniture  for  the  Borders  of 
the  Flower  Garden,  but  they  are  without  Scent ;  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  Beauty  of  their  Flowers,  they  are  by  fome 
greatly  efteemed,  therefore  I  fhall  here  infert  the  beft 
Method  of  propagating  them  yet  known. 

Thefe  Plants  are  naturally  biennial,  fo  the  Plants  with 
fingle  Flowers  rarely  furvive  the  fecond  Year  ;  nor  will 
thofe  with  double  Flowers  continue  much  longer,  fo  that 
unlefs  young  Plants  are  annually  raifed  to  fupply  the 
Place  of  the  old  ones,  there  will  foon  be  a  Want  of 
them,  which  is  what  few  Perfons  are  careful  enough  to 
obferve,  but  thinking  the  Roots  to  be  perennial,  truft  to 
their  putting  out  Offsets,  or  the  Plants  remaining  after 
they  have  flowered  ;  and  finding  them  decay,  are  apt  to 
think  their  Soil  very  improper  for  them,  and  are  at  a 
Lofs  to  account  for  their  decaying  ;  whereas,  when  the 
Plants  have  flowered,  they  have  finifhed  their  Period, 
and  feldom  continue  to  flower  a  fecond  Time  from  the 
fame  Root ;  though  in  poor  Land,  they  will  often  put 
out  a  few  weak  Offsets,  which  may  flower  again,  but 
feldom  fo  ftrong  as  the  principal  Roots;  therefore  thofe 
who  are  defirous  to  propagate  thefe  Plants,  fhould  do  it 
in  the  following  Manner  : 

There  fhould  be  fome  ftrong  R.oots  of  each  Sort  kept 
apart  for  this  Purpofe,  which  are  not  intended  to  flower  ; 
when  thefe  have  fhot  up  their  Flower  Stalks  about  6 
Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  cut  clofe  to  the  Bottom ; 
each  of  thefe  may  be  divided  in  the  Middle  to  make  2 
Cuttings,  which  fhould  be  planted  in  a  foft,  gentle, 
loamy  Soil,  to  an  Eaft  Exnofure,  where  they  may  have 
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only  the  Morning  Sun  ;  and  thefe  may  be  planted  pretty 
near  together,  fo  as  to  be  covered  with  Hand  or  Beil 
Glaffes,  which  fhould  be  put  over  them,  after  the  Cut- 
ings  have  been  well  watered,  and  clotely  fhut  down, 
drawing  the  Earth  round  the  Rim  of  the  Glaffes,  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  Air;  then  the  Glaffes  fhould  be  lhaded  with 
Mats  every  Day  when  the  Sun  is  hot,  and  if  the  Cuttings 
are  gently  refrefhed  with  Water  once  in  7  or  8  Days,  it 
will  be  fufficient,  for  too  much  Moiftuic  will  caufe  them 
to  rot  :  When  thefe  are  watered,  the  Glaffes  fhould  be 
clofely  fhut  down  again  as  before,  with  this  Manage¬ 
ment  the  Cuttings  will  put  out  Roots  in  3  Weeks,  and 
will  begin  to  fhoot  above;  then  the  Glaffes  fhould  be 
gently  raifed  on  one  Side  to  admit  the  Air  to  them,  and 
fo  gradually  harden  them  to  the  open  Ai  ,  to  prevent 
their  drawing  up  weak.  When  thefe  ha\  :  made  good 
Roots,  they  fhould  be  carefully  removed,  nd  planted  in 
an  Eaft  Border  at  about  8  or  9  Inches  afunc  jr,  obferving 
to  fhade  and  water  them  until  they  hav  taken  new 
Root ;  after  which  they  will  require  no  other  Care,  but 
to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds  till  the  Autumn,  when 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  Borders  of  the  Plea- 
fure  Garden,  where  they  are  defigned  Jo  flower. 

The  Roots  thus  cut  down,  will  fend  up  more  Stalks 
than  before,  and  when  thefe  are  of  a  proper  Height,  they 
may  be  cut  off  and  treated  the  fame  Way  ;  fo  that  if  the 
Roots  are  found,  there  may  be  3  Crops  of  thefe  Cuttings 
taken  from  them,  and  by  fo  doing,  the  old  Roots  may 
be  continued  much  longer  than  if  they  are  permitted  to 
flower,  and  by  this  Management  there  may  be  always  a 
Supply  of  good  Plants  for  the  Flow’er  Garden. 

Thefe  Plants  are  very  fubjeCt  to  canker  and  rot  when 
they  are  planted  in  a  light  rich  Soil,  but  in  poor  ftrong 
Ground,  I  have  feen  them  thrive  and  flower  in  the  ut- 
moft  Perfection,  where  the  Stems  of  Flowers  have  been 
as  large,  and  the  Flowers  as  fair  as  the  fineft  double 
Stock-gilliflowers.  Their  Seafon  of  Flowering  is  in  June, 
and  I  have  frequently  raifed  young  Plants  from  the  Stalks 
after  the  Flowers  have  decayed,  by  cutting  them  in 
Lengths,  and  planting  them  in  the  Mariner  before  di¬ 
rected  ;  but  thefe  feldom  make  fo  good  Plants  as  the 
young  Cuttings,  nor  are  they  fo  certain  to  grow',  there¬ 
fore  the  other  are  to  be  preferred. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary.  This  is 
much  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  Abroad,  for  the  great 
Fragrancy  of  its  Flowers,  which  in  the  Evening  is  fo 
ftrong,  as  to  perfume  the  Air  to  a  great  Diftance,  efpe- 
cially  where  there  are  any  Number  of  the  Plants..  The 
Ladies  in  Germany  are  very  fond  of  this  Plant,  and  during 
the  Seafon  of  their  Flowering,  have  the  Pots  placed  in 
their  Apartments  every  Evening,  that  they  may  enjoy 
the  Fragrancy  of  their  Flowers;  for  they  have  but  little 
Beauty,  being  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  Garden  Rocker, 
and  of  a  pale  Colour,  hut  the  Scent  of  their  Flowers  is 
much  preferable  to  them  ;  though  in  the  Day 'Lime  if 
the  Weather  is  clear,  they  have, very  little  Odour;  hut 
when  the  Sun  leaves  them,  their  Fragrancy  is  expanded 
to  a  great  Diftance.  To  this  Species  it  is  fuppofed,  that 
the  Title  of  Dame’s  Violet  was  firft  applied. 

This  Sort  is  very  rarely  feen  in  the  Englijh  Gardens: 

I  fuppofe  it  has  been  negleCted,  becauf^  the  Flowers 
make  no  Appearance.  It  is  a  biennial  Plant,  like  the 
Garden  Rocket,  which  is  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the 
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fame  Manner  ;  brit  the  Plants  are  not  quite  fo  hardy,  and 
are  very  fubjeT  to  rot  in  Winter,  efpecially  on  a  moift 
-Soil,  or  in  rich  Land,  where  they  are  apt  to  grow  very 
rank,  fo  are  foon  injured  by  Wet  and  Cold  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  ;  therefore  the  Plants  of  this  Sort  fhould  be  planted 
in  a  dry  poor  Soil,  and  a  warm  Situation ;  and  if  fome 
of  them  are  planted  in  Pots  to  be  placed  under  a  com¬ 
mon  Frame  in  Winter,  where  they  may  be  fheltered 
from  hard  Rains  and  Froft,  but  enjoy  the  free  Air  at  all 
Times  when  the  Weather  is  mild,  it  will  be  a  fure  Way 
to  preferve  them. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  much  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  Garden  Rocket,  and  of  a  paler  green  ;  the  Stalks 
are  clofely  fet  with  briftly  Hairs,  the  Flowers  grow  in 
loofe  Panicles  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  and  appear  about 
the  fame  Time  with  the  Garden  Rocket. 

The  Seeds  of  the  5th  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Ger¬ 
many  without  any  Title,  nor  any  Account  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  from  whence  it  came  ;  but  as  it  was  fent  with  the 
Seeds  of  fome  Siberian  Plants,  I  fuppofe  it  came  from 
the  fame  Country.  This  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  rifes 
with  a  ftrong  branching  Stalk  between  2  and  3  Feet 
high,  very  hairy,  garnifhed  with  oblong  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalk  ; 
they  are  4  Inches  long,  and  1  and  a  Half  broad  at  their 
Bafe,  gradually  diminifhing  to  the  Point,  and  {lightly 
indented  on  their  Edges ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  di¬ 
vides  into  many  Branches,  garnifhed  with  fmall  Leaves 
of  the  fame  Shape  with  thofe  below,  and  terminated 
with  loofe  Panicles  of  fingle  large  purple  Flowers  of 
great  Fragrancy.  This  Sort  flowered  the  End  of  June 
1757,  but  the  great  Rains  which  fell  in  Augufl ,  rotted 
the  Plants  before  the  Seeds  were  ripe. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  warm  Parts  of 
Europe ;  this  is  annual,  the  Stalks  rife  about  8  or  9  Inches 
high,  branching  out  greatly  on  every  Side  in  a  confufed 
Order;  they  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  narrow  indented 
Leaves,  and  are  terminated  by  Clufters  of  fmall  yellow 
Flowers,  which  make  no  Appearance. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily.  This  is  an 
annual  Plant,  which  feldom  rifes  more  than  6  Inches 
high  ;  the  Stalk  branches  toward  the  Top  into  3  or  4 
fmaller,  which  are  terminated  by  fmall  white  Flowers ; 
the  Leaves  are  2  Inches  long  and  1  broad,  cut  almoft 
to  the  Mid-rib  on  each  Side,  fo  as  to  refemble  a  winged 
Leaf. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Africa.  This  is  an 
annual  Plant  with  a  very  branching  Stalk,  which  rifes 
about  9  Inches  high,  garnifhed  with  rough  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  terminated  by  loofe 
Panicles  of  fmall  purple  Flowers,  which  appear  in  June 
and  July  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long  Pods  fitting  clofe 
to  the  Stalks,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds  which  ripen  in 
September. 

Thefe  3  Sorts  are  rarely  cultivated,  except  in  Bota- 
nick  Gardens,  for  Variety.  If  the  Seeds  of  thefe  are 
permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  without 
Care,  and  only  require  to  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds; 
or  they  may  be  fown  either  in  the  Spring  or  the  Autumn 
where  they  are  to  {land,  for  they  do  not  bear  tranf- 
planting  well. 

The  9th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 


rally  in  the  South  of  France.  This  fends  out  feverat1 
Heart-lhaped  Leaves  from  the  Root,  which  fpread  on 
the  Ground,  and  are  fawed  and  hairy:  The  Stalk  rifes 
9  Inches  high,  branching  toward  the  Top,  garnifhed 
with  Leaves  of  the  fame  Shape,  which  embrace  the 
Stalks  with  their  Bafe  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in 
looie  Panicles  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  of  a 
lively  purple  Colour,  and  thofe  Plants  which  rife  in  the 
Autumn,  flower  early  in  the  Spring.  If  thefe  Seeds  are 
fown  in  Autumn,  they  fucceed  much  better  than  in  the 
Spring. 

The  10th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  fame  Country  as  the 
former,  but  it  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  rifes  with  a 
branching  Stalk  about  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed  with  nar¬ 
row  fmooth  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points,  and  indented 
on  their  Edges:  The  Flowers  are  produced  toward  the 
End  of  the  Branches  ;xthey  are  fmall,  and  of  a  worn- 
out  purple  Colour,  fo  make  but  little  Appearance.  It 
flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn.. 
This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  as  the  firft  Sort. 
HEUCHERA.  Lin.  Gen.  Pl.  285.  Sanicle. 

The  Characters  are, 

'  The  Flower  is  compofed  of  5  narrow  Petals ,  inferted 
in  the  Border  of  the  1  leaved  Empalement.  It  hath  5  ereft 
Awl-fhaped  Stamina ,  much  longer  than  the  Empalement, 
terminated  by  roundifh  Summits.  It  hath  a  roundijh  bifid 
Germen ,  with  2  ere  A  Styles  the  Length  of  the  Stamina r, 
crowned  by  obtuje  Stigmas.  The  Germen  turns  to  an  oval 
pointed  Capfule  with  2  Horns ,  reflexed,  having  2  Cells 
filled  with  very  fmall  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Heuchera.  Hort.  Cliff.  82-.  This  is  the  Mitella 
Americana,  flore  fquallide  purpureo  villofo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt. 
Mitella  of  America ,  with  hairy  Flowers,  of  a  dirty  purple 
Colour.  Herman  titles  it  Cortufa  Americana  flore  fqual¬ 
lide  purpureo.  Par.  Bat.  131.  American  Sanicle  with  a 
dirty  purple  Flower. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  but  is  hardy 
enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England.  It  hath  a 
perennial  Root,  which  fends  out  many  Heart-fhaped  oval 
Leaves,  indented  into  4  or  5  Lobes,  crenated  on  their 
Edges,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  fmooth,  from  between 
thefe  come  out  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flower,  which  are 
naked,  and  rife  a  Foot  high,  dividing  at  Top  into  a  loofe 
Panicle,  fuftaining  many  fmall  hairy  Flowers,  of  an  ob- 
folete  purple  Colour.  This  flowers  in  May ,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Augufl. 

It  is  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots  in  Autumn  and 
fhould  be  planted  in  a  fhady  Situation  ;  there  is  little 
Beauty  in  this  Plant,  but  it  is  preferved  in  fome  Gardens 
for  Variety. 

HIBISCUS.  Lin.  Gen .  PI.  756.  Ketmia.  Fourn.  Infl. 
R.  H.  99.  Fab.  26.  Syrian  Mallow. 

The  Char  a  biers  are, 

Fhe  Flower  has  a  double  Empalement ,  which  is  perma¬ 
nent  ;  the  outer  is  compofed  of  8  or  10  narrow  Leaves ,  the 
inner  is  Jhaped  like  a  Cup ,  and  is  of  1  Leaf,  cut  at  the 
Brim  into  5  acute  Points.  It  hath  5  Heart-fhaped  Petals , 
which  join  at  their  Bafe  into  one.  It  hath  many  Stamina , 
joined  in  Form  of  a  Column ,  within  the  Fube  of  the  Flower , 
but  which  expand  toward  the  Fop ,  and  are  terminated  by 
Kidney-Jhaped  Summits .  It  has  a  round  Germen  with 
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(lender  Styles,  longer  than  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  roundifls 
Stigmas.  The  Germen  turns  to  a  Capfule  with  5  Cells , 
opening  in  5  Parts,  incloflng  Kidney-Jbaped  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Hi  b isc us  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  fuperne  incifo- 
ferratis ,  caule  arbor eo.  Hort.  Cliff.  350.  Hibifcus  with 
oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  whofe  upper  Parts  are  cut 
and  fa  wed,  and  a  Tree-like  Stalk.  Ketmia  Syrorum  qui- 
bufdam.  C.  B.  P.  316.  The  Syrian  Ketmia ,  commonly 
called  Althcea  f rut  ex. 

2.  Hibiscus  foliis  cordato-quinquangular'ts  obfolete  fer- 
ratis,  caule  arboreo.  Hort.  Upf  205.  Hibifcus  with 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  having  5  Angles,  bluntly  fawed, 
and  a  Tree-like  Stalk.  Ketmia  finenfls ,  frudlu  fubro- 
tundo.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  100.  China  Ketmia  with  a 
roundifh  Fruit,  commonly  called  China  Rofe. 

3.  Hibiscus  foliis  fubpeltato-cordatis  feptemangulari- 
bus,  ferratis  hifpidis.  Hort.  Cliff.  349.  Hibifcus  with 
Heart-fhaped  Target  Leaves,  having  7  Angles,  fawed, 
and  fet  with  prickly  Hairs.  Ketmia  Americana  hirfuta, 
floreflavo,  (A  femine  mofchato.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  100. 

Hairy  American  Ketmia  with  a  yellow  Flower  and  mufky 
Seed,  commonly  called  Mulk. 

4.  Hibiscus  foliis  palmato-digitatis  quinquepartitis , 
laciniis  fuperne  dentatis,  caule  Icevi.  Hibifcus  with  fingered 
Leaves,  which  are  divided  into  5  Parts,  indented  toward 
the  Top,  and  a  fmooth  Stalk.  Ketmia  Americana,  folio 
Papaya ,  fore  magno  flavefcente ,  fundo  purpureo,  frudlu 
treflo  pyramidali  hexagono,  femine  rotundulo  fapore  fatuo. 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt .  j.  272.  American  Ketmia  with  a  Papaw 
Leaf,  and  a  large  yellow  Flower,  having  a  purple  Bot¬ 
tom,  a  pyramidal  fix  cornered  ereft  Fruit,  and  round 
Seeds  of  a  flat  Tafte. 

5.  Hibiscus  foliis  cordatis  angulatis  ferratis  tomento- 

caule  arboreo.  Hibifcus  with  angular  Heart-fhaped 

fawed  wholly  Leaves,  and  a  Tree-like  Stalk.  Malva 
arborea ,  folio  oblongo  acuminato  veluto  dentato  A  leviter 
ftnuato,  fore  ex  rubro flavefcente.  Sloan.  Cat.  95.  Tree 
Mallow  with  oblong,  acute-pointed,  indented  Leaves, 
flightly  finuated,  and  a  reddifh  yellow  Flower. 

6.  Hibiscus  foliis  cordatis  integerrimis.  Flor.  Zeyl. 
258.  Hibifcus  with  entire  Heart-fhaped  Leaves.  Ketmia 
Indie  a  tilice  folio.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  100.  Indian  Ketmia 
with  a  Lime  Tree  Leaf. 

7.  Hi  biscus  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  ferratis  glabris , 
caule  arboreo.  Flor.  Zeyl.  260.  Hibifcus  with  oval,  point¬ 
ed,  fawed,  fmooth  Leaves,  and  a  Tree-like  Stalk.  AT 
cea  Javanica  arborefeens,  fore  pleno  rubicundo.  Breyn. 
Cent.  1 21.  Tab.  56.  Tree  Vervain  Mallow  of  Java 
with  a  double  red  Flower. 

8.  Hibiscus  foliis  ferratis,  inferioribus  ovatis  indivi- 
fts,  fuperioribus  quinquepartitis,  caule  aculeato.  Hibifcus 
with  fawed  Leaves,  the  lower  oval  and  undivided,  the 
upper  divided  into  5  Parts,  and  a  prickly  Stalk.  Ketmia 
Indica  vitis  folio,  magno  fore.  Tourn.  Injl .  100.  Indian 
Ketmia  with  a  Vine  Leaf,  and  large  Flower. 

9.  Hibiscus  foliis  ferratis,  inferioribus  cordatis ,  me- 
diis  tripartitis,  fummis  quinquepartitis,  caule  aculeato. 
Hibifcus  with  fawed  Leaves,  the  lower  ones  being  Heart- 
Ihaped,  the  Middle  divided  into  3  Parts,  the  upper  into 
5,  and  a  prickly  Stalk.  Ketmia  Mgyptiaca  vitis  folio, 
parvo fore.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  1 00.  Egyptian  Ketmia 
with  a  Vine  Leaf  and  a  fmall  Flower. 


10.  Hibiscus  foliis  quinquelobatis  ferratis,  caule  gla- 
bro.  Hibifcus  with  fawed  Leaves  divided  into  5  Lobes, 
and  a  fmooth  Stalk.  Ketmia  Indica,  GoJJypii  folio,  ace- 
tofes  fapore.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  100.  Indian  Ketmia  with 
a  Cotton  Leaf,  and  the  Tafte  of  Sorrel. 

11.  Hi  biscus  foliis  quinquefido-palmatis ,  caule  acu¬ 
leato.  Hort.  Cliff.  498.  Hibifcus  with  Hand  fhaped  5. 
pointed  Leaves,  and  a  prickly  Stalk.  Ketmia  Zeylanica , 
fici  folio,  perianthio  oblongo  integro.  Hort.  Eltb.  190.  Tab. 

157.  Ketmia  of  Ceylon  with  a  Fig  Leaf,  and  an  oblong 
entire  Perianthium. 

12.  Hibiscus  foliis  quinquepartitis,  lobis  ovato-lan¬ 
ceolatis  hirfutis  crenatis ,  caule fpinoftffimo.  Hibifcus  with 
Leaves  divided  into  5  Lobes,  which  are  oval,  Spear- 
fhaped,  hairy,  and  crenated,  and  a  very  prickly  Stalk. 
Ketmia  Indica  aculeata,  foliis  digitatis.  Tourn:.  Injl.  1  o  I . 
Prickly  Indian  Ketmia  with  Hand-fhaped  Leaves. 

13.  Hibiscus  foliis  cordatis  hirfutis  crenatis,  foribus 
later alibus,  caule  arboreo  ramofo  Hibifcus  with  Heart- 
fhaped,  hairy,  crenated  Leaves,  Flowers  growing  from 
the  Sides  of  the  Branches,  and  a  Tree-like  branching 
Stalk.  Ketmia  Americana  frutefeens  foliis  fubrotundis 
crenatis  hirfutis,  fore  luteo.  Houfl.  Shrubby  American 
Ketmia  with  roundifh,  hairy,  crenated  Leaves,  and  a 
yellow  Flower. 

14.  Hibiscus  foliis t  oblongo-cordatis  glabris,  denticu - 
latis,  fubtus  incanis,  foribus  amplifftmis.  Hibifcus  with 
oblong,  Heart-fhaped,  fmooth,  indented  Leaves,  hoary 
on  their  under  Side,  and  very  large  Flowers. 

15.  Hibiscus  foliis  quinque  partitopedatis,  calycibus 
inferioribus  latere  rumpentibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  696.  Hi¬ 
bifcus  with  Leaves  like  a  Hand,  divided  into  5.  Parts, 
and  the  lower  Empalement  torn  Sideways.  Ketmia  Bra- 
ftlienfs,  folio  ficus,  fruftu  pyramidato  fulcato.  Tourn . 
Injl.  R.  H.  100.  Ketmia  of  the  Brafils  with  a  Fig  Leaf, 
and  a  pyramidal  furrowed  Fruit. 

16.  Hi  biscjjs  Joliis  inferioribus  cordatis  angu latis,  fu¬ 
perioribus  fubhaflatis ,  floribus  fubnutaniibus,piJlillo  cernuo. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  6gq.  Hibifcus  with  lower  Leaves,  Heart- 
fhaped  and  angular,  the  upper  ones  fomewhat  Spear- 
fhaped,  nodding  Flowers,  and  a  recurved  Piftil.  Ket¬ 
mia  palufris  minor,  folio  angujlo,  flore  parvo  purpuraf- 
cente,  frudiu  depreffo  pentagono.  Zannich.  Vend.  133. 
Tab.  91.  Smaller  Marfh  Ketmia  with  a  narrow  Leaf,, 
a  fmall  purplifh  Flower,  and  a  five-cornereddeprefled 
Fruit. 

17.  Hibiscus  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  ferratis ,  caule 
flmplieijjimo,  petiolis  flor  if er  is.  Hort.  Upf.  205.  Hibifcus 

with  oval  pointed  fawed  Leaves,  afingle  Stalk,  and  Foot: 
Stalks  having  Flowers.  Ketmia  Africana  Populi  folio. 
Tourn.  Injl.  100.  African  Ketmia  with  a  Poplar  Leaf. 

18.  Hi  BISCUS  caule  herbaceo  flmpliciffimo ,  foliis  ovatis 
fubtrilobis,  fubtus  tomentofls,  floribus  axillaribus.  Lin.  Sp. 
PL  693.  Hibifcus  with  a  fingle  herbaceous  Stalk,  oval 
Leaves,  having  3  Lobes,  woolly  on  their  under  Side. 
Ketmia  paluflris  flore purpureo.  Tourn.  Injl.  100.  Marfh. 
Ketmia  with  a  purple  Flower. 

19.  Hibiscus  foliis  tripartitis  incifis,  calycibus  infla- 
tis.  Hort.  Upfal.  206.  Hibifcus  with  tripartite  cut 
Leaves,  and  a  fwollen  Empalement.  Ketmia  veflearia 
vulgaris.  Tourn.  Injl.  Common  Bladder  Ketmia ,  called 
Venice  Mallow,  or  Flower  of  an  Hour. 

20.  Hibiscus  foliis  tripartitis  dentatis,  lobis  angvfllo- 
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ribus  caule  hirfuto  calycibus  injlatis.  Hibifcus  with  tri¬ 
partite  indented  Leaves,  having  narrower  Lobes,  a  hai¬ 
ry  Stalk,  and  fwollen  Empalements.  Ketmia  veflcaria 
Africania.  Tourn.  Injl.  ioi.  African  Bladder  Ketmia. 

21.  Hi  BISCUS  foliis  tripartitis,  lobis  lincanbus  pinnato- 
dentatis  calycibus  inflatis.  Hibijcus  with  triparite  Leaves, 
having  very  narrow  Lobes,  indented  and  winged,  and  a 
fwollen  Empalement.  Ketmia  Africana  veflcaria ,  foliis 
profundi  us  incifls  vix  crenatis.  Boerb.  hid.  alt.  African 
Bladder  Ketmia  with  Leaves  more  deeply  cut,  and 
fiightly  crenated. 

22.  Hibiscus  foliis  inferioribus  trilobis, fummis,  quin- 
quepartitis  obtufls  crenatis  calycibus  inflatis ,  caule  hifpido. 
Hibifcus  with  under  Leaves,  having  3  Lobes,  the  upper 
ones  being  cut  into  5  obtufe  Segments,  which  are  cre¬ 
nated,  fwollen  Empalements,  and  a  prickly  Stalk. 

23.  Hibiscus  foliis  cordatis-crcnatis,  angulis  lateral's- 
bus  extimis  parvis ,  caule  arboreo.  Hort.  Cliff.  349. 
Hibifcus  with  Heart-fhaped  crenated  Leaves,  whofe  out¬ 
ward  lateral  Angles  are  fmall,  and  a  Tree-like  Stalk. 
Malvavifcus  arborefcens,  flore  miniato  claufo.  Hort.  Elth . 
210.  Tab.  170.  Tree-like  vifcous  feeded  Mallow,  with 
a  ciofed  fcarlet  Flower. 

24.  Hibiscus  foliis  lanceolatis  rigidis  dcnticulatis,  flo- 
ribui  a  lari  bus,  peduncidis  longijjimis,  capfulis  lignofts.  Hi¬ 
bifcus  with  (tiff,  Spear-fhaped,  indented  Leaves,  Flow¬ 
ers  proceeding  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  very  long 
Foot  Stalks,  and  woody  Capfules.  Alcea  floridana  quin - 
quecapfulari ,  laurinis  foliis  leviter  crenatis ,  feminibus  co - 
niferarum  inflar  alatis.  Pluk.  Aim.  Vervain  Mallow  of 
Florida  with  a  five  celled  Capfule,  Bay  Leaves  lightly 
crenated,  and  Seeds  winged  like  thofe  of  the  coniferous 
Tribe,  commonly  called  Loblolly  Bay  in  America. 

The  ill  Sort  is  commonly  called  Althcea  frutex  by 
the  Nurfery  Gardeners  who  propagate  the  Shrubs  for 
Sale,  of  this  there  are  4  or  5  Varieties,  which  differ  in 
the  Colour  of  their  Flowers ;  the  mod  common  hath 
pale  purple  Flowers  with  dark  Bottoms,  another  hath 
bright  purple  Flowers  with  black  Bottoms,  a  3d  hath 
white  Flowers  with  purple  Bottoms,  a  4th  variegated 
Flowers  with  dark  Bottoms,  and  a  5th  pale  yellow 
Flowers  with  dark  Bottoms,  but  the  lad  is  very  rare  at 
prefent  in  the  Englijb  Gardens ;  there  are  alfo  2  with  va¬ 
riegated  Leaves,  which  are  by  fome  much  edeemed. 

This  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  from  whence  it  has 
been  introduced  to  the  Gardens,  and  is  one  of  the  great 
Ornaments  of  the  Autumn  Seafon  to  a  Garden.  It 
rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  to  the  HeighFof  6  or  7  Feet, 
fending  out  many  woody  Branches,  covered  with  a 
fmooth  gray  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  whofe  upper  Parts  are  frequently  di¬ 
vided  into  3  Lobes,  which  are  fa  wed  ;  thefe  are  placed 
alternately  on  the  Branches,  danding  on  fhort  Foot 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalks  at  every  Joint  of  the  fame  Year’s  Shoot, 
they  are  large,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Mallow, 
having  5  large  roundifh  Petals,  wdiich  join  at  their  Bafe, 
and  fpread  open  at  the  Top,  in  Shape  of  an  open  Bell ; 
thefe  appear  in  Augufl,  and,  if  the  Seafon  is  not  too 
warm,  there  will  be  a  Succedion  of  Flowers  Part  of 
September  ;  thefe  are  fucceded  by  fhort  Capfules  with 
5  Cells  filled  with  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds,  but  unlefs  the 
Sealon  proves  warm,  they  will  not  ripen  in  this  Country. 
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It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
Pots  filled  with  light  Earth  the  latter  End  of  March , 
and  if  they  are  plunged  into  a  gentle  Heat,  it  will  great 
ly  forward  the  Growth  of  the  Seeds.  W  hen  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  they  mud  be  inured  to  the  open  Air,  and 
in  May  the  Pots  may  be  plunged  into  the  Ground,  in  a 
Border  expofed  to  the  Ead,  w  here  they  may  have  the 
Morning  Sun;  the  Reafon  of  my  advifing  the  Pots  to 
be  plunged  into  the  Ground,  is  to  prevent  the  Earth 
from  drying  fo  fad  as  it  would  do  when  the  Pots  dand 
on  the  Surface,  fo  that  the  Plants  will  not  require  fo 
much  Water  in  Summer;  thefe  Plants  will  require  no 
other  Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds, 
and  in  very  dry  Weather  to  refrefh  them  with  Water 
during  the  firft, Summer,  but  in  Autumn  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  remove  he  Pots  under  a  common  Frame  to  fcreen 
them  from  the  Frod,  or  where  there  is  not  fuch  Con- 
veniency,  they  may  be  plunged  clofe  to  a  Hedge,  Pale, 
or  Wall,  to  a  good  Afpedt,  and  in  fevere  Frod,  they 
fliould  be  covered  with  Mats,  Straw,  or  other  light 
Covering;  for  although  thefe  Plants,  when  they  have 
obtained  Strength,  will  redd  the  Cold  of  our  Winters, 
yet  the  young  Plants,  whofe  Shoots  are  tender,  are  ve¬ 
ry  often  injured  by  the  fird  Frod  of  Autumn,  fo  that 
if  they  are  not  fcreened  the  fird  Year,  they  are  often 
killed  to  the  Ground.  Toward  the  latter  End  of  March 
will  be  a  good  Time  to  tranfplant  thefe  Plants,  at  which 
Time  a  Spot  of  light  Ground  mud  be  prepared  to  re¬ 
ceive  them,  w'hich  fliould  be  divided  into  Beds  4 
Feet  broad,  with  Paths  of  2  Feet  broad  between  ; 
then  the  Plants  fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots  with 
the  Earth  about  them,  and  feparated  with  Care,  for 
their  Roots  are  very  tender,  and  apt  to  break  with  lit¬ 
tle  Force  ;  thefe  fhould  be  planted  at  about  9  Inches 
afunder  in  the  Beds,  fo  that  if  4  Rows  are  planted  in 
each  Bed,  there  will  be  6  Inches  allowed  between  the 
Outfide  Rows  and  the  Paths.  The  Ground  fhould  be 
gently  ciofed  about  the  Roots  to  prevent  the  Air  pene¬ 
trating  to  their  Roots,  and  if  a  little  old  Tanners  Bark, 
or  Mulch  is  laid  over  the  Surface  of  the  Beds,  it  will 
prevent  the  Earth  from  drying,  and  be  of  great  Ufe  to 
the  Plants  ;  during  the  following  Summer  they  mull  be 
kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  if  the  following  Winter 
fhould  prove  fevere,  it  will  be  prudent  to  cover  the 
Plants  again  in  Autumn,  efpecially  if  they  fhoot  late 
in  the  Seafon,  or  the  Autumn  proves  cold  and  moifl, 
for  then  the  Plants  will  be  in  great  Danger  of  having 
their  Tops  killed  ;  in  thefe  Beds  the  Plants  may  remain 
two  Years,  by  which  Time  they  will  be  fit  to  tranf¬ 
plant  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  for  if  they  are 
kept  longer  in  the  Nurfery,  they  will  not  remove  fo 
well.  The  beft  Time  for  tranfplanting  thefe  Plants,  is 
the  End  of  March,  or  the  Beginning  of  April,  for  they 
feldom  begin  to  fhoot  till  the  End  of  April,  or  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  May  ;  they  fhould  have  a  light  Soil,  not  too 
wet,  for  in  flrong  Land  their  Stems  grow  molly,  and 
they  never  thrive  after. 

Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cuttings, 
which,  if  planted  the  latter  End  of  March,  in  Pots  fill¬ 
ed  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  gentle  Heat, 
will  take  Root,  but  the  Plants  fo  raifed  are  not  fo  good 
as  the  Seedlings.  The  feveral  Varieties  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  grafting  upon  each  other,  which  is  the  com¬ 
mon 
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inon  Method  of  propagating  the  Sorts  with  ftriped 
Leaves. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India,  from  whence 
t he  French  firft  carried  the  Seeds  to  their  Settlements  in 
the  Weft  Indies ,  and  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Britifb  Co¬ 
lonies  there  have  been  fupplied  with  the  Seeds  from 
them,  fo  have  given  it  the  Title  of  Mart  into  Rofe  ; 
of  this  there  are  the  double  and  fingle  flowering,  which 
from  the  Seeds  of  the  double,  the  fingle  is  frequently 
produced,  but  the  Seeds  of  the  fingle  feldom  vary  to 
the  double.  The  Flowers  of  thefe  Plants  alter  in  their 
Colour,  for  at  their  firfl:  Opening  they  are  white,  then 
they  change  to  a  blufh  Rofe  Colour,  and  as  they  decay 
they  turn  to  a  purple.  In  the  Weji-Indies ,  all  thefe  Al¬ 
terations  happen  the  fame  Day,  as  I  fuppofe  the  Flow¬ 
ers  in  thofe  hot  Countries,  are  not  of  longer  Duration, 
but  in  England ,  where  the  Flowets  laft  a  Week  in 
Beauty,  the  Changes  are  not  fo  fudden. 

This  Plant  hath  a  foft  fpongy  Stem,  which,  by  Age, 
becomes  ligneous  and  pithy.  It  rifes  to  the  Height  of 
12  or  14  Feet,  fending  out  Branches  on  every  Side, 
toward  the  Top,  which  are  hairy,  and  garnifhed  with 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  cut  into  5  acute  Angles  on  their 
Borders,  and  flightly  fa  wed  on  their  Edges,  of  a  lucid 
green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  pale  below,  handing  al¬ 
ternately  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  The  Flowers  are 
produced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  like  thofe  of 
the  ih  Sort ;  the  fingle  one  is  compofed  of  5  large  Pe¬ 
tals,  which  fpreadopen,  and  are  firh  white,  but  after¬ 
wards  change  in  the  Manner  before-mentioned  ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  fhort,  thick,  blunt  Capfules,  which 
are  very  hairy,  having  5  Cells,  which  contain  many 
final  1  Kidney-fhaped*  Seeds,  having  a  fine  Plume  of 
fibrous  Down  adhering  to  them. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muh  be 
fown  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  flhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fe- 
parate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  Kitchen  Garden  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  where  they  mull  be 
fiiaded  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  then  they  mufl 
be  treated  as  other  Plants  from  warm  Countries,  but 
not  too  tenderly,  for  they  require  a  large  flhare  of  Air 
in  warm  Weather,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  very 
weak  ;  thefe  Plants  fhould  not  be  quite  expofed  to  the 
open  Air  the  firft  Seafon,  and  the  firfl  Winter  will  re¬ 
quire  the  Warmth  of  a  moderate  Stove,  but  as  they 
get  more  Strength,  they  may  be  treated  with  lefs  Care, 
for  they  will  bear  the  open  Air  in' Summer,  in  a  warm 
fheltered  Situation,  and  will  live  through  the  Winter 
in  a  very  good  Green-houfe,  provided  they  have  not 
too  much  Wet,  but  the  Plants  thus  hardily  treated,  will 
not  makefo  great  Progrefs,  nor  flower  fo  well  as  with 
a  little  additional  Warmth,  and  if  they  are  too  tenderly 
managed,  they  will  draw  up  weak,  fo  will  be  lefs  likely 
to  flower.  This  Sort  ufually  flowers  in  England  in  No¬ 
vember,  fo  that  it  keeps  to  the  ufual  Time  of  flowering 
in  its  native  Country. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  IVeJl-Indies, 
where  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  Title  of  Mufk 
the  French  cultivate  great  Quantities  of  thefe  Plants  in 
their  American  Iflands,  the  Seeds  of  which  are  annually 
fent  to  France  in  great  Quantities,  fo  that  they  certain¬ 
ly  have  fome  Way  of  rendering  it  ufeful,  as.  it  feeras 
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to  be  a  confiderable  Branch  of  Trade.  This  rifes  with 
an  herbaceous  Stalk  about  3  Feet  high,  fending  out  2 
or  3  Side  Branches,  garnifhed  with  large  Leaves  cut 
into  6  or  7  Angles,  which  are  acute,  and  fawed  on 
their  Edges ;  thefe  ftand  on  long  Foot  Stalk*,  and  are 
placed  alternately.  'The  Stalks  and  Leaves  of  this  are 
very  hairy.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalk  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  ftand  erecf, 
they  are  large,  of  a  Sulphur  Colour,  with  dark  purple 
Bottoms,  and  are  fucceeded  by  pyramidal  5  .cornered 
Capfules,  which  open  in  5  Cells,  filled  with  large 
Kidney-fhaped  Seeds  of  a  very  niufky  Odour. 

This  Sort  feldom  lives  more  than  one  Year  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  in  its  native  Country  will  laft  two.  It  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  which,  if  fown  on  a  good  hot  Bed 
tn  the  Spring,  and  the  Plants  afterward  planted  in  Pots 
filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  fr e (la  hot 
Bed,  treating  them  afterward  as  the  Amaranthus,  they 
will  flower  in  July,  and  their  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  the  Indies  ; 
this  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  fmooth  Stalk,  3  or  4  Feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  Leaves,  divided  into  5  Segments, 
aimoft  to  the  Bottom,  the  middle  Part  being  4  Inches 
long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad,  the  2  upper  lateral  Seg¬ 
ments  about  3  Inches  long,  and  the  fame  Breadth  ; 
thefe  are  indented  at  their  Extremities,  but  the  2  lower 
Segments  are  not  much  more  than  an  Inch  long ;  thefe 
have  Foot  Stalks  4  Inches  long.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  toward  the  Top, 
ftarding  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  they  are  compofed  of  5 
large  Sulphur-coloured  Petals,  which,  when  open, 
fpread  5  Inches  wide,  they  have  a  dark  purple  Bottom, 
with  a  Column  of  Stamina,  and  Styles  rifing  in  the 
Center,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  pyramidal  5  corner¬ 
ed  Seed  Veffels,  opening  in  5  Cells,  filled  with  pretty 
large  Kidney- jhaped  Seeds,  which  have  little  Smell  or 
Tafte. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  former  Sort,  and  if 
fo  managed,  will  produce  Flowers  and  perfect  Seeds  the 
fame  Seafon,  but  the  Plants  maybe  continued  through 
the  Winter  in  a  moderate  Warmth,  though  few  Perfons 
are  at  the  Trouble  of  preferving  the  Plants,  after  they 
have  ripened  their  Seeds,  becaufe  the  young  Plants  make 
a  much  better  Appearance. 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies , 
where  it  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk,  7  or  8  Feet  high, 
fending  out  many  Side  Branches  toward  the  Top,  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  whitifh  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  angular 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  woolly,,  they  are  about 
4  Inches  long,  and  3  broad  toward  their  Bafe,  ending  m 
acute  Points,  and  have  feveral  longitudinal  Veins.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,, 
upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  they  are  compofed  of  5  round- 
ifh  Petals,  joined  at  their  Bafe,  but  open  above,  and 
of  a  yellow  Colour,  turning  to  a  red  as  rhey  decay  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  large,  obtufe,  five  cornered  hairy 
Seed  Veffels,  which  open  in  5  Cells  filled  with  larged 
Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown 
on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  the  Plants-  afterward 
treated  as  the  two  laft  mentioned,  during  the  firft  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  in  Autumn  they  muft  be  plunged  into  the 
Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  where  they  fhould  conftantly  re¬ 
main 
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main,  and  be  treated  as  other  tender  Plants  from  the 
fame  Couirry,  giving  them  but  little  Water  in  Winter  ; 
the  fecond  Yeal  the  Plants  will  flower,  but  they  have 
not  as  yet  perfedled  Seeds  in  England. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies  ;  this 
rifles  with  a  woody  pithy  Stem,  8  or  io  Feet  high,  di¬ 
viding  into  feveral  Branches  toward  the  Top,  covered 
with  a  woolly  Down,  and  garnifhed  with  round  Heart- 
fhaped  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points,  they  are  of  a 
lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side,  and  hoary  on  their  un¬ 
der,  full  of  large  Veins,  and  are  placed  alternately  ort 
the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches,  in  loofe  Spikes,  they  are  of  a  whitiflt 
yellow  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  acuminated 
Capfules,  opening  in  5  Cells,  filled  with  large  Kidney- 
fhaped  Seeds. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  the  fame  Way,  and  the 
Plants  require  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  5th,  and 
flower  the  fecond  Year,  provided  they  are  brought  for¬ 
ward,  otherwife  they  will  not  flower  before  the  third  or 
fourth  Seafon,  but  they  will  bear  the  open  Air  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  in  a  warm  Situation,  though  they  will  not  make 
great  Progrefs  there. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Coaftof  Ma¬ 
labar,  from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds;  this  rifes  with 
a  woody  Stalk,  12  or  14  Feet  high,  dividing  into  ma¬ 
ny  fmall  Branches  toward  the  Top,  garnifhed  with  oval 
flawed  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points,  they  are  of  a 
lucid  green  above,  but  pale  on  their  under  Side,  and 
jplaced  without  Order.  The  Flowers  come  out  from 
the  Side  of  the  Branches,  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves, 
on  pretty  long  Toot  Stalks,  they  are  compofed  of  many 
oblong  roundifh  Petals  of  a  red  Colour,  which  expand 
like  the  rofe,  the  Flowers  being  as  large  when  fully 
blown,  as  the  common  red  Rofe,  and  as  double.  This 
is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  is  propagated  by  Seeds  as 
thofe  lafl  mentioned,  and  the  Plants  mull  conflantly  be 
kept  in  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  giving  them  a  large 
'Share  of  Air  in  w  arm  4  Weather,  and  but  little  Water 
in  Winter. 

The  8th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  an’ 
upright  Stalk,  7  or  8  Feet  high ;  the  lower  Leaves  are 
oval,  ferrated,  and  entire,  but  the  upper  Leaves  are 
divided  almofl:  to  the  Foot  Stalk,  into  5  Spear-fhapkd 
Segments,  like  the  Fingers  of  a  Hand,  ftanding  on  ve¬ 
ry  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  have  Thorns  at  their  Bafe, 
and  are  fharply  flawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  they  are  large, 
of  a  pale  Sulphur  Colour,  with  a  dark  purple  Bottom, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  acuminated  prickly  Capfules, 
which  open  in  5  Cells,  filled  with  large  Kidney-fhaped 
Seeds. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muff  be 
fown  on  a  hot  Bed,  and  the  Plants  treated  as  the  third 
Sort,  and  when  they  are  grown  too  tall  to  fland  under 
the  Frames,  they  mull  be  placed  in  the  Stove,  where 
they  will  flower  in  Augujl ,  and  the  Seeds  will  ripen  in 
Autumn. 

The  9th  Sort  is  near  of  Kin  to  the  8th,  but  the  Stalks 
do  not  grow  fo  tall,  the  lower  Leaves  are  Heart-fhaped 
and  entire,  the  middle  Leaves  are  divided  into  3,  and 
the  upper  into  5  Segments,  almofl:  to  the  Foot  Stalks, 
they  are  flawed  on  their  Edges,  and  the  Stalk  is  prickly. 


The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks, 
they  are  of  a  very  pale  Sulphur,  with  dark  Bottoms, 
but  are  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  laft. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  eighth,  and  the 
Plants  require  the  fame  Treatment.  It  flowers  in  Juh 
and  Augujl,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  Bark  of  both  thefe  Plants  is  full  of  flrong  Fi¬ 
bres,  which  I  have  been  informed  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Malabar  Coafl  prepare  and  make  into  a  llrong  Cor¬ 
dage,  and  by  what  I  have  obflerved  it  may  be  wrought 
into  fine  llrong  Thread  of  any  Size,  if  properly  manu- 
fadtured. 

The  roth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  IVeJl-Indies 
where  the  Inhabitants  ufe  the  green  Pods  to  add  an 
acid  Tafle  to  their  Viands  ;  there  are  two  Varieties  of 
this,  one  with  a  light  green,  and  the  other  a  deep  red 
Pod,  which  always  maintain  their  difference,  but  as 
there  is  no  other  Dilference  but  that  of  the  Colour  of 
their  Pods,  they  do  not  deflerve  feparate  Titles.  This 
rifes  with  an  herbaceous  Stem,  about  3  Feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  feveral  lateral  Branches,  garnifhed  with  fmooth 
Leaves,  divided  into  5  Lobes.  The  Flowers  come  out 
from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  they  are  of  a  dirty 
white,  with  dark  purple  bottoms,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
obtufe  Seed  VefTels,  divided  into  5  Cells,  filled  with 
Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  as  the  third,  and  will  flower 
and  perfect  Seeds  the  fame  Year,  fo  is  feldom  pre- 
ferved  longer  in  England. 

The  1 1  th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  Ceylon  ;  this  rifes  with 
an  herbaceous  Stalk,  which  is  prickly,  from  2  to  3  Feet 
high,  dividing  upward  into  fmall  Branches,  garnifhed 
with  Hand-fhaped  Leaves,  divided  into  5  Parts.  The 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  they 
are  fmall  and  white,  with  purple  Bottoms,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fhort  obtufe  Capfules  with  5  Cells  filled  with 
Kidney-fhaped  Seeds.  The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  were  fent 
me  by  Dr.  Breynius  of  Dantzick. 

This  Plant  is  annual,  fo  mufl  be  treated  as  the  third. 

The  1 2th  Sort  is  alfo  annual  with  us ;  this  rifes  with 
an  herbaceous  Stalk,  3  Feet  high,  which  hath  prickly 
Hairs,  and  divides  into  Branches  upward,  garnifhed  with 
Hand-fhaped  Leaves,  divided  into  5  Lobes,  which  are 
Spear-fhaped,  ending  in  acute  Points,  they  are  hairy, 
and  crenated  on  their  Edges,  {landing  on  very  long 
Foot  Stalks ,  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Stalk,  and  are  very  like  thofe  of  the  third  ;  this 
Plant  requires  the  fame  Culture  as  the  third  Sort.  The 
Seeds  of  this  were  fent  me  by  Dr.  JuJfieu,  from  Paris. 

The  13th  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
toun  in  the  Ifland  of  Cuba,  from  whence  he  fent  me  the 
Seeds.  This  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk  12  or  14  Feet 
high,  fending  out  many  lateral  Branches,  garnifhed 
with  hairy,  Fleart-fhaped  Leaves,  crenated  on  their 
their  Edges  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  Angle  from  the 
Wings  of  their  Leaves ;  they  are  of  a  very  bright  yel¬ 
low  Colour,  but  not  fo  large  as  either  of  the  former 
Sorts,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  Capfules  ending  in 
acute  Points,  divided  into  5  Cells,  filled  with  Kidney- 
fhaped  Seeds.  This  Plant  is  tender,  fo  requires  the 
fame  Treatment  as  the  fifth,  and  other  tender  Kinds, 
with  which  Management  it  flowers  and  produces  good 
Seeds  here. 
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The  14th  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root*  but  an  annua! 
Stalk.  The  Seeds  were  fent  me  from  the  Bahama  If- 
lands ,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  where 
the  Plants  produced  Plenty  of  Flowers,  but  did  not  ri¬ 
pen  their  Seeds.  This  rifes  with  feveral  Stalks  from 
the  Root,  4  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong  Heart- 
fhaped  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points ;  they  are  fmooth, 
and  of  a  light  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  hoary  on 
their  under,  and  are  flightly  indented  on  their  Edges, 
Handing  upon  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  the  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  they  are  very  large, 
and  of  a  light  purple  Colour  with  dark  Bottoms,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  fhort  Capfules  divided  into  5  Cells, 
filled  with  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muff  be  fown  on 
a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fe- 
paratc  fmall  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed,  treating 
them  as  the  other  tender  Sorts,  but  allowing  them  a 
greater  Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather;  for  thefe  may 
be  brought  to  Hand  in  the  open  Air  in  Summer,  but  un- 
lefs  the  Seafon  is  very  warm  they  will  not  flower  ;  for 
thofe'  which  flowered  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  were  plung¬ 
ed  into  a  Tan  Bed  whofe  heat  was  declining,  under  a 
deep  Frame,  where  they  produced  Plenty  of  Flowers, 
but  they  came  too  late  to  ripen  Seeds.  The  Stalks  de¬ 
cay  in  the  Autumn,  but  if  the  Pots  are  fheltered  under 
a  hot  Bed  Frame,  they  will  continue  feveral  Years,  and 
put  out  new  Stalks  in  the  Spring. 

The  15  th  Sort  is  very  common  in  the  Wefl -Indies , 
Where  the  Inhabitants  cultivate  it  for  the  Pods  or  Seed 
Veflels,  which  they  gather  green  to  put  into  their 
Soups ;  thefe,  having  a  foft  vifcous  Juice,  add  a  Thick- 
nefs  to  their  Soups,  and  renders  them  very  palatable. 
It  rifes  with  a  foft  herbaceous  Stalk  3  Feet  high,  di¬ 
viding  upward  into  many  Branches,  garnifhed  with 
Hand-flhaped  Leaves,  divided  into  5  Parts ;  the  FloWers 
are  produced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  they  are  of 
a  pale  Sulphur  Colour,  with  dark  purple  Bottoms,  but 
are  fmaller  than  either  of  the  other  Sorts,  and  of  very 
fhort  Duration,  opening  in  the  Morning  with  the  rifing 
Sun,,  but  are  faded  long  before  Noon  in  warm  Weather. 
Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Capfules  of  very  different  Forms, 
in  the  different  Varieties;  in  fome  the  Capfules  are  not 
thicker  than  a  Man’s  Fingef,  and  5  or  6  Inches  iong  ; 
in  others  they  are  very  thick,  and  not  more  than  2  or 
3  Inches  long;  in  fome  Plants  they  grow  eredf,  in 
others  they  are  rather  inclined  ;  and  thefe  Varieties  are 
conftant,  fori  have  many  Years  cultivated  thefe  Plants, 
and  have  not  found  them  vary. 

Th  is  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  third,  and 
the  Plants  reqnire  the  fame  Treatment,  for  they  are  too 
tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  this  Country  ;  I  have 
often  tranfplanted  the  Plants  into  warm  Borders,  after 
they  have  acquired  proper  Strength  ;  and  have  forne- 
times  in  very  Warm  Seafons  had  them  thrive  for  a  fhort 
Time,  but  the  firft  cold  bad  Weather  their  Leaves  have 
all  dropped  off,  and  then  they  have  decayed  gradually, 
fo  that  they  have  but  rarely  flowered,  and  have  never  in 
the  bed  Seafons  perfe&ed  their  Seeds  ;  therefore  thofe 
who  are  inclinable  to  cultivate  thefe  Plants,  muff  con¬ 
stantly  fheLer  them  in  bad  Weather. 

The  16th  Sort  grows  naturally  near  Venice ,  in  moiff 
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Land  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual  Stalk, 
which  rifes  about  3  Feet  high  ;  the  lower  Leaves  are 
angular  and  Heartfhaped,  but  the  upper  are  Spear- 
fhaped,  and  flightly  indented  on  their  Edges ;  the 
flowers  aflpe  produced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves, 
upon  long  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  purple 
Colour  with  a  dark  Bottom,  and  are  fucceded  by  5 
cornered  comprefled  Capfules,  failed  with  Kidney-fhap¬ 
ed  Seeds. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muff  be 
fown  on  a  hot  Bed,  and  the  Plants  fhould  be  treated  as 
the  14th  Sort,  otherwife  they  will  not  flower  ;  for  al¬ 
though  the  Roots  will,  live  in  the  full  Ground  here,  yet- 
the  Summers  aaemot  warm  enough  to  bring  them  to 
flower.  I  have  fome  of  the  Roots  which  have  remained 
7  Years,  putting  up  many  Stalks,  which  rife  upward  of 
2  Feet,  and  have  the  Flower  Buds  formed  on  their 
Tops,  but  thefe  appear  fo  late  in  the  Seafon,  that  they 
never  have  opened. 

The  17th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ; 
this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual  Stalk  ;  the 
Roots  of  this  Sort  will  live  in  full  Ground,  but  unlei's 
the  Summer  is  warm,  the  Flowers  feldom  open.  It 
rifes  with  Angle  Stalks  from  the  Root,  2  Feet  high  or 
more  ;  the  Leaves  are  oval  and  favved,  the  Flowers  are 
large  and  purple. 

The  1 8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  in 
moiff  Ground.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an 
annual  Stalk  like  the  former,  which  is  herbaceous  and 
never  branches ;  the  Leaves  are  oval,  with  3  Lobes  not 
deeply  divided  ;  they  are  of*a  bright  green  on  their  up¬ 
per  Side,  but  woolly  on  their  under  ;  the  Flowers  are 
produced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  they  are  large, 
and  of  a  bright  purple  Colour.  This  Sort  like  the  for¬ 
mer,  feldom  flowers  in  the  open  Air  here,  unlefs  the 
Summer  proves  very  warm,  but  the  Roots  will  live  in 
the  full  Ground,  if  planted  in  a  fhehered  Situation. 
The  only  Way  to  have  thefe  Plants  flower  in  this  Coun¬ 
try,  is  to  keep  the  Roots  in  Pots,  and  lhelter  them  un¬ 
der  a  Frame  in  Winter,  and  in  the  Spring  plunge  them 
into  a  gentle  hot  Bed,  which  will  caufe  them  to  put 
out  their  Stalks  early  ;  and  when  the  Stalks  are  fo  high 
as  to  reach  the  Glaifes,  the  Pots  may  be  removed  into 
a  Glafs  Cafe,  where,  if  they  are  duly  fupplied  with 
Water,  and  have  plenty  of  Air  in  hot  Weather,  they 
will  flower  very  well  in  July,  and  in  warm  Seafons  will 
ripen  their  Seeds. 

The  j  pill  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  fome  Parts  of  Italy ,  and  lias  been  long  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  Engiifj  Gardens,  bv  the  Title  of  Venice  4 
Malva.  Gerard  and  Parkinfon  title  it  Aura  Veneta ,  and 
Flos  Flora ?,  or  Flower  of  an  Hour,  from  the  fliort  Du¬ 
ration  of  its  Flowers,  which  in  hot  Weather  continue 
but  few  Hours  open  ;  however,  there  is  a  Succeflion  of 
Flowers  which  open  daily  for  a  confiderable  Time,  fo 
that  a  few  of  thefe  Plants  may  be  allowed  a  Place  in 
every  curious  Garden. 

It  rifes  with  a  branching  Stalk  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high,  having  many  fliort  Spines  which  are  foft,  and 
do  not  appear  unlefs  clofely  viewed  ;  the  Leaves  are 
divided  into  3  Lobe?,  deeply  jagged  almoft  to  the  Mid¬ 
rib. ;  thefe  jags  are  oppofite,  and  the  Segments  are 
ootufe  ;  the  Flowers  come  out .  at  the  Joints  of  the 
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Stalks  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  having  a  double  Em- 
palement,  the  outer  being  compofed  of  io  long  nar¬ 
row  Leaves,  which  join  at  their  Bafe;  the  inner  is  of 
one  thin  Leaf,  fwollen  like  a  Bladder,  cut  into  5  acute 
Segments  at  the  Top,  having  many  longitudinal  purple 
Ribs,  and  is  hairy  ;  both  thefe  are  permanent,  and  in- 
clofe  the  Capfule  after  the  Flovver  is  paft.  The  Flow¬ 
er  is  compofed  of  5  obtufe  Petals,  which  fpread  open 
at  the  Top,  the  lower  Part  forming  an  open  Belbfhap- 
*ed  Flower ;  thel'e  have  dark  purple  Bottoms,  but  are 
of  a  pale  Sulphur  Colour* above,  having  the  Stamina 
and  Apices  joined  in  a  Column  in  the  Center  ;  after  the 
Flower  is  path,  the  Germen  turns'to  a  blunt  Capfule  open 
ing  in  5  Cells,  filled  with  fmall  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds.  It 
flowers  in  June,  July ,  and  Augif,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
about  a  Month  after.  This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  where  the  Plants  are  defigned  to 
remain,  for  they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well  ;  if  the 
Seeds  are  fown  in  Autumn,  the  Plants  will  come  up 
early  in  the  Spring,  fo  will  flower  early  in  the  Summer, 
and  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring  will  fucceed 
them  ;  fo  that  by  fowing  them  at  three  different  Sea- 
fons,  they  may  be  continued  in  Succeflion  till  the  Froft 
Hops  them.  Thefe  require  no  other  Culture,  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  arid  thin  them  where 
they  are  too  clofe ;  and  if  the  Seeds  are  permitted  to 
fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  full  as  well  as  when 
fown,  fo  that  it  will  maintain  its  Situation,  unlefs  it  is 
weeded  out. 

The  20th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  this  is  ?lfo  an  annual  Plant  which  refembles  the 
former,  but  the  Stalks  grow  more  ere£t,  are  of  a  pur- 
plifh  Colour,  and  very  hairy  ;  the  Leaves  are  compofed 
of  3  Lobes,  divided  almoft  to  the  Foot  Stalk  ;  thefe  are 
narrow,  the  middle  Lobe  ftretching  out  more  than 
twice  the  Length  of  the  two  Side  Lobes,  and  they  are 
but  flightly  indented  on  their  Edges,  whereas  thofe  of 
the  former  are  cut  almoft  to  the  Mid-rib  ;  the  Flowers 
are  larger  and  their  colour  deeper,  than  thofe  of  the 
other. 

The  21  ft  Sort  came  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
is  very  like  the  laft  mentioned,  but  differs  in  the  Leaves, 
which  are  divided  into  very  long  narrow  Lobes,  very 
little  indented  on  their  Edges.  The  Difference  in  thefe 
three  Plants  is  conflant,  for  1  have  propagated  them  30 
Years,  and  have  never  found  either  of  them  vary. 

The  Seeds  of  the  22d  Sort  were  lent  me  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  few  Years  paft.  This  is  alfo  an 
annual  Plant,  having  at  firft  Sight  fome  Refemblance  of 
the  other  Sorts  before-mentioned  ;  but  it  riles  with 
ftrong  hairy  branching  Stalks,  garnifhed  with  much 
broader  Leaves  than  either  of  the  former,  the  lower 
being  divided  into  3,  the  upper  into  5  obtufe  Lobes, 
crenated  on  their  Edges ;  the  Flowers  are  large,  but  of 
a  paler  Colour  than  thefe  of  the  other.  This  has  main¬ 
tained  the  Difference  5  Years,  fo  that  there  is  no  Doubt 
of  its  bejng  a  diftindt  Species.  t 

All  thefe  are  as  hardy  as  the  19th  Sort,  fo  may  be 
treated  the  fame  Way. 

The  23d  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy „  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houfoun  fent  me  the  Seeds.  This 
differs  fo  effentially  from  the  other  Species  in  its  Fruc¬ 
tification,  as  to  deferve  another  Title,  for  all  the  other 


have  dry  Capfules  with  5  Cells,  including  many  Kid¬ 
ney-fhaped  Seeds,  but  this  hath  a  foft  vifeous  Berry, 
with  a  hard  Shell  inclofed,'  containing  5  roundifh  Seeds: 
It  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  10  or  12  Feet  high,  divid¬ 
ing  into  many  Branches,  garnifhed  with  fmooth  Heart- 
fhaped  angular  Leaves,  crenated  on  their  Edges  ;  the 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  fingly, 
Handing  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks;  they  are  compofed  of  5 
oblong  Petals,  which  are  twilled  together  and  never 
expand  ;  they  are  of  a  fine  fcarlet,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
roundifh  Berries  of  a  fcarlet  Colour  when  ripe,  inclofing 
a  hard  Shell,  which  opens  in  5  Cells,  each  containing  a 
fingle  roundifh  Seed. 

This  Sort  is  generally  propagated  here  by  Cuttings, 
becaufe  the  Seeds  do  not  often  ripen  here  ;  if  the  Cut¬ 
tings  are  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  gentle  hot  Bed,  keeping  the  Air  from 
them,  they  will  foon  .take  Root,  and  fhould  be  gradual¬ 
ly  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air.  Thefe  Plants  require 
a  moderate  Stove  topreferve  them  through  the  Winter, 
and  if  they  are  kept  warm  in  Summer,  they  will  flower, 
and  fometimes  ripen  Fruit,  though  they  may  be  placed 
abroad  in  a  fheltered  Situation  for  2  or  3  Months  in 
Summer,  but  the  Plants  fo  treated  feldorri  flower. 

The  24th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina , 
from  whence  the  late  Dr.  Date  fent  me  Specimens  and 
Seeds.  This  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk  5  or  6  Feet  high, 
dividing  into  feveral  Branches  upward,  clofely  garnifhed 
with  fmooth  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
Branches ;  they  are  4  Inches  long,  one  and  a  Half 
broad  in  the  Middle,  flightly  indented  on  their  Edges, 
and  of  a  thick  Confifter.ce ;  the  Flowers  come  out  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Branches,  upon  very  long  Foot 
Stalks ;  they  are  compofed  of  5  oblong  yellow  Petals, 
which  fpread  open  at  the  Top  ;  in  the  Center  is  fttuated 
a  great  Number  of  Stamina,  terminated  by  oblong 
Summits ;  thefe  are  joined  at  their  Bafe  to  the  Style, 
and  form  a  fhort  Column,  but  fpread  open  at  the  Top,> 
filling  the  Mouth  of  the  Tube;  the  Seed  Veffel  divides 
into  5  Cells,  each  containing  2  Seed's. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Water,  fo  is  fcarce  to 
be  kept  alive  in  this  Country:  I  raifed  feveral’ of  the 
Plants,  which  continued  till  Winter,  but  not  one  of 
them,  furvived,  though  I  placed  fome  of  them  in  the 
Stove,  and  fupplied  them  well  with  Water. 

H1ERACIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  818.  To  urn.  Inf.  R 
H.  469.  Tab.  267.  Hawkweed. 


The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  Flower  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  Flo¬ 
rets ,  included  in  one  common  fcaly  Empale  me  nt ,  who fe 
Scales  are  narrow,  and  very  unequal  in  their  Length  and 
Pofition  ;  the  Florets  are  equal  and  uniform ,  they  have  1 
Petal  faped  like  a  Tongue,  indented  in  5  Ptiris  at  the 
Point ,  and  placed  hnbricatim  over  each  other  ;  thefe  have 
each  5  fort  hairy  Stamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  Sum¬ 
mits.  At  the  Bottom  of  the  Petal  is  fit uated  the  Germen , 
fupporting  a  f  ender  Style ,  crowned  by  2  recurved  Stigmas  ; 
the  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  fort  4  cornered  Seed 
crowned  with  Down,  fitting  in  the  Empalement, 

There  are  a  great  Number  of  Species  of  this  Genus, 
many  of  which  grow  naturally  as  Weeds  in  England, 
and  the  others  are  fo  in  different  Countries,  therefore  f 
1‘-  ‘  f  ~  "•*  r  “■  -  -  fluff 
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frail  only  felect  thofe  which  are  the  mod  beautiful,  and 
beft  worth  cultivating  from  the  Humber. 

1.  Hieraciljm foliis  oblongo-ovatis  dentatis  tomentojis , 
caule  er-efto  rainofo  lanaginofo .  Hawkweed  with  oblong, 
oval,  woolly,  indented  Leaves,  and  an  eredt  branching 
Stalk  covered  with  Down,  Hieracium  montanum  to¬ 
me  nt  of  um.  H.  R.  Blaf.  VVoolJy  Mountain  Hawkweed. 

2.  Hieracium  caule  rambfo,  foliis  radicalibus  qvatis 
dentatis,  caulino  minor! .  Hort.  Cliff.  389.  Hawkweed 
with  a  branching  Stalk,  whofe  lower  Leaves  are  oval 
and  indented,  and  thofe  on  the -Stalks  fmaller.  Hieraci¬ 
um  murorum ,  folio,  piloftffimo.  C.  B.  P.  129.  Wall 
Hawkweed  with  a  very  hairy  Leaf. 

3.  Hieracium  foliis  integris ,  caule  fubnudo  fimplicifji- 
mo  pilofo  corymbifero.  Hort.  Cliff.  388.  Hawkweed  with 
entire  Leaves,  and  a  (ingle  hairy  naked  Stalk,  terminat¬ 
ed  by  a  Corymbus  of  Flowers.  Hieracium  hortenje, jlo- 
ribus  atro  purpur'afcentibui.  C.  B.  P.  128.  Garden 
Hawkweed  with  dark  purple  Flowers. 

4.  Hieracium  foliis  radicalibus  cbovatis  denticulatis , 
caulinis  oblongis  femiamplcxicaulibus.  Prod.  Leyd.  124. 
Hawkweed  with  oval  indented  Leaves  at  the  Root,  thofe 
on  the  Stalks  oblong,  and  half  embracing  them,  Hier¬ 
acium  Pyrenaicum  folio  cerinthes.  Schol.  Bet.  Pyrenean 
Hawkweed  with  a  Honey  wort  Leaf. 

5.  Hieracium  foliis  lanceolatis  a m plexicaulibus  den¬ 
tatis,  foribus  foli  tar  Us,  calycibus  laxis.  Hort.  Cliff.  387. 
Hawkweed  with  Spear-fhapcd  indented  Leaves  embra¬ 
cing  the  Stalks,  Flowers  growing  fingly,  and  loofe  Em- 
palements.  Hieracium  Pyrenaicum,  blattaria  folio,  mi¬ 
nus  hirfutum.  Bourn.  Injl.  472.  Pyrenean  Hawkweed 
with  a  Moth  Mullein  Leaf,  lefs  hairy. 

6.  Hieracium  foliis  ample xicaulibus  cordatis  fubden - 
tatis,  pedunculis  unifloris  birfutis,  caule  ramofo.  Hort. 
Cliff.  387.  Hawkweed  with  Heart- fhaped  indented 
Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks,  hairy  Foot  Stalks  bearing 
one  Flower,  and  a  branching  Stalk.  Hieracium  Pyrenai- 
■cum  rotundifolium  amplexicaule.  Scbol.  Bot.  Pyrenean 
Hawkweed,  with  round  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks. 

7.  Hieracium  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  acute  dentatis  fub- 
tus  tomentofis ,  caule  nudo  fvnplici  umbellifero,  Hawkweed 
with  oblong  ova!  Leaves  fharply  indented,  and  woolly 
On  their  under  Side,  and  a  fingle  naked  Stalk,  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  Umbel  of  Flowers.  Hieracium  foliis  latis , 
leviier  dentatis ,  fubtus  niveis.  Sloan.  Hort.  Sicc.  Hawk¬ 
weed  with  broad  Leaves  (lightly  indented,  and  of  a 
Snow  while  Colour  on  their  under  Side. 

The  iff  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Apennine  Moun¬ 
tains ;  it  fends  out  from  the  Root  many  oblong,  oval, 
indented  Leaves,  very  woolly  and  white  ;  from  between 
the  Leaves  arife  a  branching  Stalk,  little  more  than  a 
Foot  high,  covered  over  with  a  woolly  Down,  and  gar- 
nifhed  with  downy  Leaves  of  the  fame  Shape  as  the 
lower,  but  lefs  ;  thofe  fit  very  clofe  to  the  Stalks ;  the 
Flowers  are  produce  fingly  at  the  End  of  each  Branch  ; 
they  are  large  and  of  a  bright  yellow,  compofed  of  ma¬ 
ny  Florets,  which  are  fucceeded  by  4  cornered,  oblong, 
black  Seeds,  crowned  with  a  white  Down,  which,  when 
ripe,  are,  by -the  Elafiicity  of  the  Down,  drawn  out  of 
the  Empalement,  and  by  the  firft  flrong  Gale  of  Wind, 
wafted  to  a  confiderable  Diftance.  The  Flowers  appear 
by  the  Beginning  of  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  about 
5  or  6  Weeks  after,  but  there  is  frequently  a  SucceiTion 
of  Flowers  till  the  Autumn. 


It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  Town  in 
an  Eaft  afpe£ted  Border  in  March ;  and  when  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  mud  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  tiil 
they  are  ftrong  enough  to  remove,  which  will  be  by 
the  Beginning  of  June-,  then  they  fhould  be  tranfplant- 
ed  to  a  (hady  Border  of  undunged  Ground,  at  6  Inches 
Diftance,  obferving  to  water  them  if  the  Weather 
fhould  prove  dry,  till  they  have  taken  new  Root  ;  after 
which,  if  they  are  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  they  will 
require  no  other  Culture :  In  Autumn  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  the  following 
Summer  they  will  flower  and  produce  ripe  Seeds,  and 
the  Roots  will  continue  fome  Years,  if  not  planted  in  a 
rich  or  moift  Soil,  which  frequently  occafions  their 
rotting  in  Winter.  This  Plant  with  its  filvery  Leaves, 
makes  a  pretty  Variety  in  the  Garden,  fo  deferves  a 
Place,  though  the  Flowers  are  not  very  remarkable  for 
their  Beauty. 

The  2d  Sort  hath  very  hairy,  oval,  indented  Leaves ; 
the  Stalks  rife  about  the  fame  Height  as  the  former, 
branching  into  feveral  Divifions,  terminated  by  a  large 
fingle  yellow  Flower,  of  the  Shape  of  the  former. 
This  flowers  in  June ,  ar.d  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl.  It 
grows  naturally  in  fome  Places  in  the  North  of  England ; 
it  is  a  perennial  Plant,  and  may  be  propagated  as  the 
former  Sort. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  but  has  been 
long  an  Inhabitant  of  the  Englijh  Gardens,  where  it  is 
cultivated  for  its  fine  purple  Flowers.  This  was  for¬ 
merly  known  by  the  Title  of  Grim  the  Collier,  which 
was  probably  given  it  from  the  dark  Colour  of  the 
Empalement. 

This  hath  a  perennial  fibrous  Root,  which  fends  out 
many  oblong,  oval,  entire  Leaves,  between  which  arifes 
a  fingle  Stalk  near  a  Foot  high,  naked  toward  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  and  terminated  by  a  Corymbus  of  Gold  coloured 
Flowers,  which  appear  in  Succeflion  from  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  June  to  September ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds 
crowned  with  Down,  which  ripen  in  Augujl  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  This  Sort  fends  out  many  Offsets  from  the 
Root,  by  which  it  is  eafily  propagated,  or  it  may  be 
raifed  from  Seeds  as  the  firft  Sort :  The  beft  Time  to 
tranfplant  them  is  the  Autumn.  This  will  thrive  in 
any  Soil  or  Situation. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean  Moun¬ 
tains.  It  is  a  perennial  Plant,  whofe  lower  Leaves  are 
oval,  indented,  and  of  a  grayifli  Colour ;  thofe  on  the 
Stalks  are  ftnaller,  but  of  the  fame  Shape  and  Colour, 
and  half  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe  ;  the  Stalks 
rife  a  Foot  high,  branching  into  feveral  Divifions,  each 
being  terminated  by  I  yellow  Flower.  This  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds  as  the  firft  Sort. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  on  the  Pyrenees ;  it  hath  a  pe¬ 
rennial  Root,  which  fends  up  feveral  eredf  Stalks,  gar- 
nifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  indented, 
and  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe ;  the  Flowers 
are  produced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  on  fhort 
Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  1  large  yellow  Flower. 
This  flowers  in  June,  but  feldom  perfects  Seeds  here, 
fo  is  propagated  by  'parting  the  Roots  in  Autumn  ;  it 
will  thrive  in  any  Situation. 

The  6th  Sort  rifes  with  a  branching  Stalk  a  Foot 
and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves 
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indented  at  their  Bate,  where  they  embrace  the  Stalks; 
each  Divifion  of  the  Branches  terminates  in  a  hairy 
Foot  Stalk,  fuftaining  I  large  yellow  Flower,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  May,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  July.  This  is  a 
perennial  Plant,  which  is  propagated  by  Seeds  as  the 
firft  Sort,  and  requires  the  fame  Treatment. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from, 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houfloun  fent  me  the  Seeds.  This 
Plant  fends  out  feveral  Side  Branches  from  the  Root, 
garnifhed  with  oblong,  oval,  indented  Leaves,  woolly 
on  their  under  Side,  with  I  prominent  Midrib,  and  fe¬ 
veral  branching  tranfverfe  Ribs ;  the  Stalk  is  Angle  an.d 
naked,  riling  about  6  Inches  high,  terminated  by  an 
Umbel  of  yellow  Flowers. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mull  be  fown  on 
a  hot  Bed,  and  the  Plants  afterward  planted  in  feparate 
fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  then  plunged  in¬ 
to  a  frelh  hot  Bed,  treating  them  as  other  tender  Plants. 
They  mull  be  placed  in  the  Stove  in  Winter,  and  the 
Summer  following  they  flower. 

HILLS  have  many  Ufes,  of  which  I  lhall  only  men¬ 
tion  two  or  three. 

ift,  They  ferve  as  Screens,  to  keep  off  the  cold  and 
nipping  Blafbs  of  the  Northern  and  Eaftern  Winds. 

2dly,  The  long  Ridges  and  Chains  of  lofty  Moun¬ 
tains,  being  generally  found  to  run  from  Eaft  to  Weft, 
ferve  to  flop  the  Evagation  of  thofe  Vapours  toward 
the  Poles,  without  which  they  would  all  run  from  the 
hot  Countries,  and  leave  them  deftitute  of  Rain. 

3dly,  They  condenfe  thofe  Vapours,  like  Alembick 
Heads,  into  Clouds ;  and  fo  by  a  Kind  of  external  Di- 
ftillation,  give  Origin  to  Springs  and  Rivers;  and  by 
amafting,  cooling,  and  conftipating  them,  turn  them 
into  Rain,  and  by  that  Means  render  the  fervid  Regi¬ 
ons  of  the  Torrid  Zone  habitable. 

4thly,  They  ferve  for  the  Production  of  a.  great 
Number  of  Vegetables  and  Minerals,  which  are  not 
found  in  other  Places. 

It  hath  been  found  by  Experiment  and  Calculation, 
that  Hills,  though  they  meafure  twice  as  much  as  the 
plain  Ground  they  ftand  upon,  yet  the  Produce  of  the 
one  can  be  no  more  than  the  other ;  and  therefore,  in 
purchafing  Land,  the  Hills  ought  not  to  be  bought  for 
more  than  their  fuperficial  Meafure,  /.  e.  to  pay  no 
more  for  two  Acres  upon  the  Side  of  a  Hill,  than  for 
one  upon  the  Plain,  if  the  Soil  be  equally  rich. 

It  is  true,  that  thofe  Lands  that  are  hilly  and  moun¬ 
tainous,  are  very  different  as  to  their  valuable  Contents, 
from  what  are  found  in  flat  and  plain  Ground,  whether 
they  be  planted,  fown  or  built  upon  ;  as  for  Example  : 

Suppofe  a  Hill  contains  four  equal  Sides,  which  meet 
in  a  Point  at  Top  ;  yet  the  Contents  of  thefe  four  Sides 
can  produce  no  more  Grain,  or  bear  no  more  Trees, 
than  the  plain  Ground  on  which  the  Hill  ftands,  or 
than  the  Bafe  of  it ;  and  yet  by  the  Meafure  of  the 
Sides,  there  may  be  double  the  Number  of  Acres,  Rods, 
and  Poles,  which  they  meafure  on  the  Bafe  or  Ground 
Plot.  _ 

For  as  long  as  all  Plants  preferve  their  upright  Me¬ 
thod  of  growing,  hilly  Ground  can  bear  no  more  Plants 
in  Number  than  the  plain  at  the  Bafe. 

Again,  as  to  Buildings  on  a  Hill,  the  two  Sides  of  a 
Hill  will  bear  no  more  than  the  fame  Number  of  Houfes 


that  can  ftand  in  the  Line  at  the  Bafe. 

And  as  to  Rails,  or  Park  Pailing  over  a  Hill,  though 
the  Meafure  be  near  double  over  the  Hill  to  the  Line  at 
the  Bottom,  yet  both  may  be  inclofed  "by  the  fame 
Number  of  Pales  of  the  fame  Breadth. 

HIPPOCASTANUM.  Toum.  lnjl .  R.  H.  61 1.  Tab. 
382.  Efculus.  Lin.  Gen.  420.  of  tfI Gr.  a  Horfe, 
and  Caflanea ,  Lat.  a  Chefnut.]  Horfe  Chefnut  ;  in 
French ,  Marronier  d'lnde. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  fmall  five/ling  Empalement  of  1 
Leaf  indented  in  5  Parts.  It  hath  5  Petals ,  narroxv  at 
their  Bafe ,  where  they  are  injerted  in  the  Empalement,  hut 
roundijh  at  the  Top ,  fpreading  open ,  and  folded  and  wav¬ 
ed  on  their  Borders.  It  bath  7  Awl-f Japed  Stamina 
which  decline ,  and  are  as  long  as  the  Petals ,  terminated 
by  riftng  Summits.  It  hath  a  roundijh  German,  fitting 
upon  on  Aivl-f japed  Style,  crowned  by  an  acute  Stigma. 
The  Germen  becomes  a  thick  roundijh  Capfule  fet  with 
Thorns,  opening  in  3  Cells,  inclofing  1  or  1  globular  Nuts. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Hippocastanum.  Horfe  Cheftnut.  This  is  the 
Hippocaflanum  vulgare.  Toum.  Inf.  R.  H.  612.  Com¬ 
mon  Horfe  Cheftnut. 

There  are  2  Varieties  of  this  Tree  with  variegated 
Leaves,  one  has  white  and  the  other  yellow  Blotches ; 
but  thefe  are  very  apt  to  become  plain,  when  they  are 
planted  in  good  Ground  and  grow  vigoroufly,  fo  are 
fcarce  worth  propagating. 

In  the  Horfe  Cheftnut  there  feem  to  be  two  or  three 
Varieties,  differing  in  the  Breadth  of  their  Leaves,  and 
the  Colour  of  their  Flowers,  one  of  which  hath  its 
Flowers  remarkably  (potted  with  red  and  yellow,  fo  as 
to  be  feen  at  a  great  Diftance,  and  is  fomewhat  later  in 
flowering. 

This  Tree  was  greatly  in  Fafhion  fome  Years  ago, 
when  the  Avenues  to  Houfes,  and  other  ftiady  Walks 
were’commonly  planted  with  them,  but  there  are  'few 
Sorts  of  Trees  more  unfit  for  this  Purpofe;  becaufe 
their  regular  pyramidal  Growth  is  obftru&ed,  when 
they  ftand  near  each  other,  fo  that  the  Branches  will 
interfere  on  each  Side  in  the  Lines,  by  which  they'wil! 
be  prevented  flowering ;  and  as  thefe  Leaves  begin  to 
decay  by  the  End  of  July,  they  make  a  very  bad  Ap¬ 
pearance  after  that  Time  ;  and  by  their  Leaves  falling, 
they  occafion  a  Litter  for  near  3  Months ;  upon  thefe 
Accounts  it  has  been  lefs  efteemed  of  late  Years. 

But  although  it  is  not  fo  proper  for  Avenues  as  many 
other  Trees,  yet  if  fhould  not  be  wholly  excluded  from 
Gardens ;  where,  if  properly  difpofed,  it  has  a  very 
good  Effect,  efpecially  during  its  Continuance  in  flower. 
They  ftiould  always  be  planted  fingly  at  a  Diftance 
from  each  other,  or  from  any  other  Trees;  fierr  when 
they  have  full  Room  to  extend  their  Branches,  they 
will  form  a  natural  Parabola  or  Cone,  fpreading  12  Feet 
or  more  on  every  Side,  and  this  in  the  Compafs  of  a  few 
Years  ;  and  when  they  ftand  thus  detached,  every  Shoot 
will  produce  a  Spike  of  Flowers;  fo  that  the  whole 
Tree  will  be  covered  with  them,  and  fnake  a  goodly 
Shew.  It  flowers  in  May. 

This  Tree  is  propagated  by  planting  the  Nuts  early 
in  Spring,  as  was  directed  for  the  common  Cheftnut,  to 
which  I  refer  the  Header  to  avoid  Repetition.  The 
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The  Spring  following  the  Plants  may  be  tranfplanted 
into  a  Nurfery,  in  Rows,  at  3  Feet  Didance,  and  18 
Inches  afunder  in  the  Rows,  where  they  may  continue 
3  Years,  after  which  Time  they  may  be  tranfplanted 
where  they  are  to  remain  ;  the  bell  Seafon  for  tranfplant- 
ing  them  is  in  Autumn,  or  during  any  of  the  Winter 
Months,  when  other  deciduous  Trees  are  removed,  for 
this  Tree  puts  out  early  in  the  Spring. 

In  tranfplanting  thefe  Trees  we  Ihould  never  fhor- 
ten  any  of  their  Branches,  but  only  cut  off  intirely  all 
fuch  as  are  ill  placed,  or  grow  irregular  ;  for  they  have 
always  a  large  turgid  Bud  placed  at  the  Extremity  of 
their  Branches,  in  which  is  inclofed  the  future  Shoot ; 
which  Bud  is  of  great  Service  in  attracting  the  Nou- 
rifhment,  and  promoting  the  Growth  of  the  Tree  ; 
and  it  is  often  obferved,  where  their  Branches  are  fhor- 
tened,  that  there  is  produced  a  glutinous  Subftance, 
almoll  of  the  Confidence  of  Turpentine,  which  often 
occafions  the  Decay  of  thofe  particular  Branches,  and 
fometimes  of  the  whole  Tree. 

Thefe  Trees  have  fomething  very  fingular  in  their 
Growth,  i.  e.  that  their  whole  Year’s  Shoot  is  com¬ 
monly  performed  in  3  Weeks  Time  ;  after  which  it 
does  no  more  than  increafe  in  Bulk,  and  become  more 
firm  and  fubflantial,  and  all  the  latter  Part  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  is  occupied  in  forming  and  ftrenthening  the  Buds 
for  the  next  Year’s  Shoots.  There  is  a  great  Regula¬ 
rity  in  the  natural  Growth  of  thefe  Trees,  their  under 
Branches  being  always  greatly. extended ;  and  the  fac- 
ceedingoqes  decreafing  gradually  to  the  Top,  form  a. 
natural  obtufe  Pyramid,  which  Regularity  is  by  many 
People  greatly  difliked,  as  appearing  too  much  like 
thofe  artificial  Pyramids,  which  were  formerly  fo  much 
edeemed  and  cultivated  on  ever-green  Trees,  but  are 
now  very  judly  defpifed  by  all  curious  Perfons ;  though 
it  mull,  be  allowed,  where  thefe  Trees  are  rightly  dif- 
pofed  in  forming  Clumps,  tfc.  their  conical  Figure 
has  a  very  good  Effedt,  by  rendering  fuch  Plantations 
very  agreeable  to  the  Eye  at  feme  Didance,  efpecially 
when  the  under  Parts  of  the  Trees  are  hid  from  Sight 
by  other  Trees,  which  furround  them. 

Thefe  Trees  were  originally  brought  from  Confianti- 
nople  into  Europe.  The  Laurel  and  the  Horfe  Ched- 
nut  were  made  Denizens  of  England  at  the  fame  Time; 
which  was  about  the  Year  1610;  but  although  they 
are  Natives  of  fo  warm  a  Country,  yet  they  are  now  fo 
inured  to  the  Cold,  as  to  defy  the  fevered  of  our  Win¬ 
ters,  and  grow  to  be  very  large  Trees,  and  produce 
great  Quantities  of  Nuts  annually,  from  which  they 
may  be  multiplied  at  Pleafure.  The  Fruit  of  this  Tree 
is  very  bitter,  and  of  little  Life  amongd  us  at  prefent  ; 
tut  in  Turky  they  give  them  to  Horfes,  in  their  Pro- 
vender,  that  are  troubled  with  Coughs,  or  are  fhort 
winded,  in  both  which  Didempers  they  are  fuppofed  to 
be  very  good.  The  Deer  are  very  fond  of  thefe  Nuts,, 
fo  that  in  large  Parks  there  fhould  be  many  of  thefe 
Trees  planted,  which  will  have  a  good  Effedl  to  vary 
the  Objects,  and  be  of  great  Ufe  to  the  Deer. 

HIPPOCRATEA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  1098.  Co  a.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  8.  Tab.  35. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

It  bath  a  large  fpreading  Empalement  of  1  Leaf  cut 
eat  ibe  Top  into  5  Segments  ;  the  Flower  hath  1  oval  Pe- 
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ial  which  is  entire,  oval,  and  truncated  at  the  Point.  I* 
bath  6  fender  Jhort  Stamina ,  terminated  by  prof  rate  Sum¬ 
mits,  and  1  oval  Germen  fttuated  below  the  Petal,  having 
no  Style,  but  crowned  by  a  fort  fender  Stigma.  The 
Germen  becomes  an  oblong  Capfule  winged  at  the  Top ,  in- 
dofng  a  fngle  Seed. 

i  have  feen  but  . one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Hippocratea  friiftu  trigemino  fubretundo ,  taule  vo- 
lubili.  Hippocratea  with  a  triple  roundifh  Fruit,  and  a 
twining  Stalk.  This  is  the  Coa  fcandens ,  fruftu  trige¬ 
mino  fubrotundo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  8.  Climbing  Coa 
with  a  triple  roundidi  Fruit. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  fent  from  Campcachy  by 
Mr.  Robert  Millar,  and  feveral  of  the  Plants  were  raifed 
in  England ,  which  continued  two  Years  in  feveral  Gar¬ 
dens,  but  not  one  of  them  lived  to  flower;  they  grew 
to  the  Height  of  8  or  10  Feet,  twining  round  Stakes, 
but  their  Stalks  were  very  flender,  and  decayed  at  the 
Bottom,  probably  from  their  having  too  much  Wet. 

It  is  a  very  tender  Plant,  fo  mud  be  condantly  kept 
in  the  Bark  Bed  in  the  Stove,  and  fhould  have  but  little 
Wet  in  WinteF. 

HIPPOCRFPIS.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  791.  Ferrum  equi- 
num.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  400.  Tab.  225.  Horfefhoe 
vetch  ;  in  French ,  Per  de  Cbavel. 

The  Charafters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent ,  of  I 
Leaf  divided-,  into  5  Parts ,  the  2  upper  being  joined. 
The  Flower  is  of  the  Butterfy  Kind ;  the  Standard  hath 
a  narrow  Bafe  the  Length  of  the  Empalement,  but  is 
Heart-faped  above  ;  the  Wings  are  oval ,  oblong ,  and 
blunt  ;  the  Keel  is  Moon -f  aped  and'  compreffed.  It  hath 
10  Stamina,  9  joined  and  I  feparate,.  which fands  ere  ft,, 
terminated  by  fngle  Summits.  It  bath  an  oblong  narrow 
Germen ,  fitting  on  an  Awl-faped  Style,  crowned  by  a 
fngle  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  long  plain  compreffed 
Pod ,  cut  into  many  Parts  from  the  under  Seam  to  the  upper, 
each  Part  forming  a  rcundif  Sinus  with  obtufe  3  cornered1 
foints,  connefted  to  the  upper  Seam ,  each  Joint  being  f  ap¬ 
ed  like  a  Horfe  [bos,  indofng  a  fngle  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

I .  Hipp  o  CREP 1  s  leguminibus  fefiiUbus  folit  'ariis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  364.  Horfefhoe  Vetch,  with  fingle  Pods  fitting' 
clofe  to  the  Stalk.  Ferrum  equinum ,  filiqud  ftngulari. 
C.  B.  P.  349.  Horfefhoe  Vetch  with  a  fingle  Pod. 

2:  Hippocrepis  leguminibus  pedunculitis  conjertis, 
margine  exterior e  repandis.  Prod.  Leyd.  384.  Horfefhoe 
Vetch,  with  Pods  growing  in  Cluders  upon  Foot  Stalks, 
whofe  outer  Border  is  turned  inward.  Ferrum  equinum 
Germanicum,  filiquis  in  fummitate.  C.  B.  P.  346.  Ger- 
man  Horfefhoe  Vetch,  having  Pods  on  the'Tops  of  the 
Stalks. 

3.  Hippocrepis  leguminibus  pedunculitis  confer tis,. 
margine  altero  lobatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  364.  Horfefhoe  Vetch, 
with  Pods  growing  in  Cludeis  upon  Foot  Stalks,  one 
Border  of  which  has  Lobes.  Ferrum  equinum  filiqud 
multiplici.  C.  B.  P.  346.  Horfefhoe  Vetch  with  many 
Pods. 

The  id  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain . 
This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  fends  from  the  Root  fe¬ 
veral  trailing  Stalks  a  Foot  long,  that  divide  upward  into 
fmaller  Branches,  garnifhed'  with  winged  Leaves,  com- 
pofed  of  4  or  5  Pair  of  finall  Lobes,  terminated  by  an 
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eddone;  thefe  are  obtufe,  and  indented  at  their  Ends  ; 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  come  out  Tingle  Flowers 
of  the  Butterfly  Kind,  which  are  yellow,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  Angle  Pods  Titling  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  about 
2  Inches  long,  and  a  third  of  an  Inch  broad,  bending  in¬ 
ward  like  a  Sickle,  and  divided  into  many  Joints  fhaped 
like  a  Horfefhoe.  This  flowers  in  ‘June  and  "July,  and 
the  Seed.s  ripen  in  Autumn,  Toon  after  which,  the  Plants 
decay. 

The  2d  Sort  is  found  growing  naturally  in  Tome  Parts 
of  England,-  upon  chalky  Hills;  this  is  a  fmaller  Plant 
than  the  former,  and  hath  a  perennial  Root,  fending 
out  (lender  trailing  Stalks  about  6  Inches  long,  garni (hed 
with  narrow  winged  Leaves ;  the  Flowers  grow  in  Cluf- 
tcrs  on  the  Top  of  long  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
b.y  Pods  which  are  fhorter,  and  twilled  inward  in 
roundifli  Curves,  bet  have  Joints  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
former  Sort. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
Germany ,  and  Italy.  This  is  an  annual  Plant  with 
trailing  Stalks,  greatly  refembling  the  fird,  but  the 
Flowers  are  produced  in  Cinders  on  the  Top  of  pretty 
long  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other 
Sorts,  and  the  Pods  are  jointed  in  like  Manner,  but  the 
Joints  are  fixed  to  the  oppofite  Border.  Thefe  Plants 
flower  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augufl 
and  September., 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
befown  in  Autum,  where  the  Plants  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main  ;  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  mud  be  kept 
clean  from  Weeds,  and  thinned  where  too  clofe,  which 
is  all  the  Culture  they  require.  The  two  annual  Sorts 
will  decay  in  the  Autumn,  after  they  have  perfe&ed 
their  Seeds,  but  the  Roots  of  the  other  will  continue 
two  or  three  Years,  provided  they  are  not  in  too  good 
Ground. 

HIPPOLAPATHUM.  See  Rumex. 

HIPPOMANE.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  1099.  Man^anilla. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  50.  Tab.  30.  The  Manchineel. 

The  Char  a  tiers  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  in  the  fame  Spike ,  the 
vtale  Flowers  come  out  in  frnall  Clufers ,  from  a  fjort  Cup- 
f oaped  Empalement ;  thefe  have  no  Petals  ;  from  the  Center 
of  each  Empalement  arifes  a  fngle  Style ,  terminated  by  4 
'Summits.  The  female  Flowers  have  no  Petal ,  but  an  oval 
Gcrmen  wrapped  up  in  a  3  leaved  Empalement ,  fupporting 
a  fjort  Style ,  crowned  by  a  concave  Stigma.  The  Gcrmen 
becomes  a  roundifh  Fruit  with  a  fiefhy  Cover ,  inclofing  a 
rough  hard  Shell  with  fever al  Cells ,  each  inclofing  1  oblong 
Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Hippomane  foliis  ovatis  ferratis.  Fjort.  Cliff.  484. 
Flippomane  jvith  oval  flawed  Leaves.  Man  nil  la  pyri 
facie.  Plum.  Nov'.  Gen.  50.  Manchineel  with  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Pear  Tree. 

2.  Hip  pom  aNe  foliis  ovato-oblongis  ferratis ,  baft  glan- 
dulofts.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1191.  Hippomane  with  oval  ob¬ 
long  Leaves  which  are  fawed,  and  have  Glands  at  their 
Bafe.  Manfanil/a  lauri  foliis  oblongis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen. 
50.  Manchineel  with  oblong  Bay  Leaves. 

3-  Hippomane  foliis  fubovatis  dentato-fpinofs.  Lin. 
Gen,  Plant.  1191.  Hippotnane  with  oval  Leaves,  which 
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have  prickly  Indentures.  Manpanllla  aquifolii  foliis. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  50.  Manchineel  with  Holly  Leaves. 

The  id  Sort  grows  naturally  in  al!  the  Idands  of  the 
IVef  -Indies.  This  is  a  very  large  Tree  in  its  native  Soil, 
almod  equalling  the  Oak  in  Size;  the  Wood  is  much 
edeemed  for  making  Cabinets,  Book  Cafes,  &  <.  being 
very  durable,  and  taking  a  fine  Polifh  ;  it  is  alfo  faid, 
that  the  Worms  will  noteat  it:  But  as  the  Trees  a- 
bound  with  a  milky  caudick  Juice,  fo  before  they  are 
felled,  they  make  Fires  round  their  Trunks  to  burn  out 
their  Juice,  otherwife  thofe  who  fell  them,  would  be  in 
Danger  of  lofing  their  Sight,  by  the  Juice  flying  in  their 
Eyes ;  and  where-ever  this  falls  on  the  Skin,  it  will  raife 
Bliders ;  and  if  it  comes  upon  Linen,  it  will  immediately 
turn  it  black,  and  on  being  wafhed  will  come  in  Holes  : 
It  is  alfo  dangerous  to  work  the  Wood  after  it  is  fawn 
out,  for  if  any  of  the  Saw  Dud  happens  to  get  into  the 
Workmens  Eyes,  it  caufes  Inflammations,  and  the  Lofls 
of  Sight  for  Come  Time  ;  to  prevent  which,  they  gene¬ 
rally  cover  their  Faces  with  fine  Lawn,  during  the  Time 
they  are  working  it. 

This  Tree  hath  a  fmooth  brownifh  Bark,  the  Trunk 
divides  upward  into  many  Branches,  garnilhed  with  ob¬ 
long  Leaves,  about  3  Inches  long,  and  1  Inch  and  a 
Halt’  broad,  ending  ini  acute  Points,  they  are  dightly 
flawed  on  their  Edges,  and  are  of  a  lucid  green,  danding 
on  Abort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  conic  out  in  Ihort 
Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  being  of  both  Sexes 
in  the  fame  Spike,  but  having  no  Petals,  they  make  but 
little  Appearance  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Fruit,  about 
the  Size,  and  of  the  fame  Shape  as  the  Golden  Pippin, 
turning  of  a  yellow  Colour  when  ripe,  which  has  often 
tempted  Strangers  to  eat  of  them  to  their  Cod,  for  they 
inflame  the  Mouth  and  Throat  to  a  great  Degree, 
caufing  violent  Pains  in  the  Throat  and  Stomach,  which 
is  dangerous,  unlefs  Remedies  are  timely  applied. 

The  Inhabitants  of  America  believe  it  is  dangerous  to 
fit  or  lie  under  thefe  Trees,  and  affirm,  that  the  Rain, 
or  Dew,  which  falls  from  the  Leaves,  will  raife  Bliders, 
but  it  is  very  certain,  that  unlefs  the  Leaves  are  broken, 
and  the  Juice  of  them  mix  with  the  Rain,  it  will  do  no 
Injury. 

.  The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Carthagena,  in  New 
Spain ,  and  the  3d  at  Campeachy,  from  which  Places  the 
late  Dr.  Houfoun  Tent  me  their  Seeds.  The  2d  Sort 
grows  to  as  large  a  Size  as  the  id.  The  Leaves  are 
much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  id,  and  have  2  fmall 
Glandules  growing  at  their  Bafe,  they  are  flawed  on  their 
Edges,  and  are  of  a  lucid  green. 

The  3d  Sort  is  of  humbler  Growth,  fleldom  rifing 
more  than  20  Feet  high ;  the  Leaves  of  this  greatly  re- 
femble  thofe  of  the  common  Holly,  and  are  fet  with 
fnarp  Prickles  at  the  End  of  each  Indenture,  they  are  of 
a  lucid  green,  and  continue  all  the  Year. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  fome  of  the  curious 
Gaudens  in  Europe,  where  they  can  never  be  expected  to 
rife  to  any  great  Height,  for  they  are  too  tender  to  live 
Jn  thefe  Northern  Countries,  but  in  Stoves  ;  they  rife 
eafily  from  Seeds,  provided  they  are  good.  The  Seeds 
mud  be  Town  on  a  good  hot  Bed,  and  when  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  feparate 
Pot  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a 

good 
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good  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  treating  them  as  other  ten¬ 
der  Plants,  but  they  muft  not  have  much  Wet,  for 
tfiefe  Plants  abound  with  an  acrid  milky  Juice,  and  it  is 
certain  that  moft  Plants  which  do,  are  loon  killed  by 
much  Moifture ;  thefe  Plants  muft  be  removed  into  the 
Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  Autumn,  where 
they  fhould  conftantiy  remain,  giving  them  very  little 
Water  in  Winter,  and  in  Summer  when  the  Weather  is 
•warm,  they  (hould  have  a  good  Share  of  Air  admitted 
to  them,  and  once  or  twice  a  Week  refrefhed  with 
Water  ;  by  this  Management  I  have  raifed  many  of  thefe 
Plants  to  the  Height  of  5  or  6  Feet,  which  have  by  their 
(tuning  green  Leaves,  made  a  pretty  Variety  during  the 
Winter  Seafon  in  the  Stove. 

HIPPOPHAE.  Lin .  Gen.  PI.  980.  Rhamnoides. 
Fount.  Cor.  52.  Tab.  481.  Baftard  Rhamnus,  or  Sea 
Buckthorn. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  Plants  ,  the  male  FIovj- 
ers  have  an  Empalement  of  1  Leaf  cut  into  2  Parts ,  which 
clofe  at  their  Points ,  they  have  no  Petals ,  but  have  4  fort 
Stamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  angular  Summits ,  which 
are  equal  to  the  Empalement.  The  female  Flowers  have  no 
Petals ,  but  a  1  leaved  Empalement ,  which  is  oval ,  ' ob'lbng , 
tubulous ,  and  bifid  at  the  Brim  ;  thefe  have  no  Stamina , 
but  in  the  Center  is  Jituated  a  fmall  round  if  Germen ,  with 
a  fort  Style ,  crowned  by  an  oblong  thick  Stigma ,  twice  the 
Length  of  the  Empalement.  The  Germen  turns  to  a  glo¬ 
bular  Berry  with  1  Cell ,  inclofing  I  roundif  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Hippophae  feliis  lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1023'. 
Hippophae  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  Rhamnoides  fa- 
licis  folio.  Fourn.  Cor.  53.  Sea  Buckthorn  with  a  Wil¬ 
low  Leaf. 

2.  Hippophae  foliis  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1024.  Hip¬ 
pophae  with  oval  Leaves,  called  Canada  Sea  Buckthorn. 

The  ill:  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Sea  Banks  in 
Lincolnfire ,  and  aifo  on  the  Sand  Banks  between  Sand¬ 
wich  and  Deaf  in  Kent  ;  there  are  two  Varieties  of  this*, 
one  with  yellow,  and  the  other  red,  with  red  Fruit,  but 
it  is  the  firft  only  which  I  have  obferved  growing  natu*- 
rall  in  England ,  the  other  I  law  growing  on  the  Sand 
Banks  in  Holland. 

Thefe  rife  with  fhrubby  Stalks,  8  or  10  Feet  high, 
fending  out  many  irregular  Branches,  which  have  a 
brown  Bark  filvered  over,  garnifhed  with  very  narrow 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  about  2  Inches  long,  and  a  Quar¬ 
ter  of  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  leffening  gradually 
to  both  Ends,  of  a  dark  green  cn  their  upper  Side,  but 
hoary  on  their  under,  having  a  prominent  Mid-rib  ;  the 
two  Borders  of  the  Leaves  are  reflexed  like  the  Rofe-? 
mary ;  thefe  are  placed  alternate  on  every  Side  the 
Branches,  fitting  very  clofe.  The  Flowers  come  out 
from  the  Side  of  the  younger  Branches,  to  which  they 
(it  very  clofe.  The  male  Flowers  growing  in  fmali 
Clufters,  but  the  female  come  outfmgly;  thefe  make 
but  little  Appearance.  They  appear  in  July,  and  the 
Berries  on  the  female  Plants  are  ripe  in  Autumn. 

This  Sort  is  eaflly  propagated  by  Suckers  from  the 
Root,  for  the  Roots  fpread  wide,  and  fend  up  a  great 
Number  of  Shoots,  fo  as  to  form  a  Thicket ;  if  thefe  are 
tikenoffin  Autumn,  and  tranfplanted  into  a  Nurferyj 
they  .will  be  .fit  to  tranfplant  after  one  Year’s  Growth* 
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to  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain ;  as  there  is  little 
Beauty  in  this  Plant,  fo  1  or  2  of  them  may  be  allowed 
a  Place  in  a  Plantation  of  Shrubs  for  Variety. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  this 
hath  much  the  Appearance  of  the  former  Sort,  but  the 
Leaves  differ  in  their  Shape,  thefe  being  much  (horter 
and  broader,  and  not  fo  white  on  their  under  Side.  This 
hath  not  as  yet  flowered  in  this  Country,  but  the  Plants 
feem  equally  hardy  with  the  former,  and  may  be  eafily 
propagated  by  Suckers  or  Layers. 

HIPPOSELINUM.  See  Smyrnium; 
HIRUNDINARIA.  See  Afclepias. 

FIOLCUS.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  1015.  Milium.  Fourn.  Infl. 
R.  H.  514.  Fab.  298.  Sorgum.  Mich.  Indian  Millet,  or 
Corn. 

The  CharaJJers  are. 

It  bath  male  and  hermaphrodite  Flowers  on  the  fame 
Plant.  Fhe  male  Flowers  arc  fmall ,  and  have  a  bivalve 
Chaff ;  thefe  Valves  are  oval,  Spear-fijaped,  and  twfied, 
ending  with  an  acute  Beard ;  they  have  neither  Petals ,  or 
any  proper  Empalement ,  but  3  hairy  Stamina ,  terminated 
by  oblong  Summits.  •  Fhe  hermaphrodite  Flowers  are fingle , 
in  a fit ff bivalve  Chaff ;  the  inner  of  thefe  is  fender ,  hairy, 
and  lefs  than  the  Empalement,  the  outer  Valve  terminates 
in  a  rigid  Beard ,  and  is  larger  than  the  Empalement ;  they 
have  3  hairy  Stamina,  terminated  by  oblong  Summit's ,  with 
a  roundif  Germen ,  fupporting  2  hairy  Styles,  crowned 
with  plumofe  Summits.  Fhe  Germen  becomes  an  oval fingh 
Seed  wrapped  up  in  the  Chaff'.  , 

The-  Species  are, 

r .  H  o  L  c  u  s  glumis  villofis ,  feminibus  .ar  if  at  is.  Hort . 
Upf.  301.  Holcus  with  hairy  Chaff,  and  bearded  Seeds. 
Milium  arundinaceum,  fubrotundo  femine,  forgo  notnina- 
turn.  C.  B.  P.  2 6a  Reed-like  Millet  with  a  roundifh  Seed 
called  Sorgum. 

2.  Ho  lcus  glumis  glair  is ,  feminibus  mu  tic  is.  Lin.  Sp. 
PL  1047.  Holcus  with  fmooth  Hulks,  and  Seeds  with¬ 
out  Awns-.  Milium  Indicum ,  arundinaceo  cattle ,  granis 
favefeentibus.  H.  L.  425.  Indian  Millet  with  a  Reedy 
Stalk,  and  yellowifh  Grains.  - 

There  are  feveral  other  of  thegrafly  Tribe  which  be* 
long  to  this  Genus,  but  as  they  are  not  cultivated  for 
Ufe,  I  ftiali  not  enumerate  them  here. 

The  2  Sorts  here  mentioned,  grow  naturally  in  India , 
where  their  Grain  is  often  ufed  to  feed  Poultry,  and  the 
Seeds  are  frequently  fent  to  Europe  for  the  fame  Purpcfe, 
but  the  Summers  are  feldom  warm  enough  to  ripen  the 
Seeds  in-  the  open  Air.  The  Stalks  of  thefe  Plants,  rife 
5  or  6  Feet  high,  with  flrong  reedy  Stalks,  like  thofeof 
theMaiz,  or  Fur  key  Wheat.  The  Leaves  are  long  and 
broad,  having  a  deep  Furrow  through  the  Center  of  th® 
Leaf,  where  the  Mid-rib  is •deprelled  on  the  upper  Sur¬ 
face,  and  is  very  prominent  below.  The  Leaves  are  2 
Feet  and  a  Half  Long,  and  3  Iiiches  broad  in  the ’Middle* 
embracing  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe.  The  Flowers 
come  out  in  large  Panicles  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  re- 
fembling,  at  firft  Appearance,  the  male  Spikes  of  the 
Furkey  Wheat ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  large  roundifli 
Seeds,  wrapped  round  with  the  Chaff. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  in  a  few  Gard<  ns  for  Va¬ 
riety,  but  as  they  are  late  in  ripening  their  Grain  here, 
they  are  not  worth  cultivating  for  Ufe.  The  Seeds 
fhould •  be  -Town  on  a  warm  Border  the  Beginning  ofi- 
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April,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
fhinned  to  the  Diflance  of  a  Foot  afunder  in  the  Rows, 
and  the  Rows  fhould  be  3  Feet  Diflance ;  the  Culture 
after  this,  is  to  keep  the  Ground  clean  from  Weeds,  and 
draw  the  Earth  up  with  a  Hoe  to  the  Stems  of  the 
Plants ;  if  the  Seafon  proves  warm,  their  Panicles  will 
appear  in  July,  and  the  Grain  will  ripen  in  September, 
but  in  bad  Seafons  their  Grain  will  not  ripen  here, 

HOLLOW  ROOT.  See  Fumaria. 

HOLLY.  See  Ilex. 

HOLLYHOCKS.  See  Alcea. 

HOMOGENEAL  or  HOMOGENEOUS  Plants 
are  fuch  Plants  as  are  of  the  fame  Kind,  or  Nature, 
with  others. 

HONEYSUCKLE.  See  Periclymenum. 

HOPS.  See  Lupulus. 

HORDEUM.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  94.  Tourn.  fojl.  R.  H. 
513.  Tab.  293.  Barley;  in  French,  Orge. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  partial  Involucrum  of  6  narroiv  pointed 
Leaves ,  •which  contains  3  Flowers.  The  Petal  of  the 
Flower  opens  with  2  Valves ,  the  under  Valve  is  angular, 
fwelling ,  oval,  and  pointed ,  being  longer  than  the  Em- 
palement ,  ending  in  a  long  Beard ,  the  inner  is  fmall  and 
Spear-flmped.  The  Flower  hath  3  hairy  Stamina  floor  ter 
than  the  Petal,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits.  It  hath  an 
oval  turned  Ger?nen,  fupporting  2  hairy  reflexed  Styles, 
crowned  by  the  like  Stigmas.  The  Germen  becomes  asi 
oblong  bellied  Seed ,  pot7ited  at  both  Ends,  having  a  longitu¬ 
dinal  Furrow,  fur  rounded  by  the  Petal  of  the  Flower , 
which  does  not  fall  off. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Hordeum  flofculis  omnibus  hermaphroditis  ariflatis 
-erdinibus  duobus  eredioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  84.  Barley 
with  all  the  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  and  2  Orders  of 
Beards,  which  are*ere£l.  Hordeum  polyflicon  vernum.  C. 

B.  P.  22.  Spring  Barley  with  many  Rows  of  Grain. 

2.  Hordeum  flofculis  lateralibus  mafeulis  muticis,  fe- 
minibus  angularibus  imbricatis.  Hort.Upfal.  23*  Barley 
with  male  Flowers  on  the  Side,  without  Awns,  and  an¬ 
gular  Seeds  placed  over  each  other.  Hordeum  diflicbon. 

C.  B.  P.  22.  Common  long  eared  Barley. 

3.  Hordeum  flofculis  lateralibus  mafeulis  muticis,  fe- 
mmibus  angularibus  patentibus  corticatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  23. 
Barley  with  male  Flowers  on  the  Side,  without  Awns, 
and  angular  fpreading  Seeds  with  Hulks.  Hordeum  dij- 
Uchum ,  fpied  breviore  id  latiore ,  granis  confertis.  Raii. 
Syn.  246.  Barley  with  fhorter  and  broader  Spikes, 
commonly  called  Sprat,  or  Battledore  Barley. 

•  4.  Hordeum  flofculis  omnibus  hermaphroditis  arifla¬ 

tis,  feminibus  fexfariam  cequaliter  pofltn.  Hort.  Upjal. 
23.  Barley  with  all  the  Flowers  hermaphrodite  and 
bearded,  and  6  Rows  of  Seeds  equally  ranged.  Hordeum 
hexaflicum  pulchrum.  J.  B.  2.429.  Winter,  or  Square 
Barley,  Bear  Barley,  or  Big. 

The  ifl  Sort  is  the  common  Spring  Bailey,  cultivated 
in  England,  of  this  the  Farmers  make  two  Sorts,  viz. 
the  common  and  Rath-ripe  Barley,  which  are  the  fame  ; 
for  the  Rath-ripe  has  only  been  an  Alteration  occafioned 
by  being  long  cultivated  upon  warm  gravelly  Lands. 
The  Seeds  of  this,  when  fown  in  Cold,  or  flrong  Land, 
will,  the  firffc  Year,  ripen  near  a  Fortnight  earlier  than 
the  Seeds  taken  from  flrong  Land,  therefore  the  Far- 
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mers  in  the  Vales,  generally  pnrehafe  their  Seed  Barley 
from  the  warm  Land,  for  if  faved  in  the  Vales  2  or  3 
Years,  it  will  become  full  as  late  in  ripening  as  the  com¬ 
mon  Barley  of  their  own  Product,  and  the  Farmers  on 
the  warm  Land  are  alfo  obliged  to  procure  their  Seed 
Barley  from  the  flrong  Land,  otherwife  their  Grain 
would  degenerate  in  Bulk  and  Fullnefs,  which  by  thus 
changing  is  prevented.  This  Sort  of  Barley  is  eafily 
diflinguifhed  by  the  two  Orders  of  Beards,  or  Awns, 
which  Hand  ere£t ;  the  Chaff  is  alfo  thinner  than  that  of 
the  two  laft  Species,  fo  is  efleemed  better  for  malting. 

The  2d  Sort  is  the  long  eared  Barley,  cultivated  in 
many  Parts  of  England,  and  is  an  exceeding  good  Sort, 
but  fome  Farmers  objedt  to  it,  becaufe  they  fay  the  Ears 
being  long  and  heavy,  it  is  more  apt  to  lodge  ;  this  hath 
the  Grains  regularly  ranged  in  a  double  Row,  lying  over 
each  other  like  Tiles  on  a  Houfe,  or  the  Scales  of  Fifhes. 
The  Flufk,  or  Chaff  of  this  Barley  is  alfo  very  thin,  fo  is 
much  efleemed  for  malting. 

The  3d  Sort  is  ufually  called  Sprat  Barley;  this  hath 
fhorter  and  broader  Ears  than  either  of  the  other  Sorts; 
the  Awns,  or  Beards,  are  longer,  and  the  Grains  are 
placed  clofer  together,  and  the  Awns  being  long,  the 
Birds  cannot  fo  eafily  get  out  the  Grains;  this  feldom 
grows  fo  tall  as  the  other  Species,  the  Straw  is  fhorter 
and  coarfer,  fo  not  very  good  Fodder  for  Cattle. 

The  4th  Sort  is  rarely  cultivated  in  the  Southern 
Parts  of  Englatid,  but  in  the  Northern  Counties,  and  in 
Scotland  is  generally  fown,  being  much  hardier  than  the 
other  Species,  fo  will  bear  the  Cold  ;  this  hath  its  Grains 
difpofed  in  6  Rows ;  the  Grain  is  large  and  plump,  but 
is  not  fo  good  for  malting,  which  is  the  Reafon  n  is  not 
cultivated  in  the  Southern  Parts  of  England,  where  the 
other  Sorts  which  are  much  better  for  that  Purpofe 
thrive  well. 

All  thefe  Sorts  of  Barley  are  fown  in  the  Spring  of  the 
Year,  in  a  dry  Time  ;  in  fome  very  dry  light  Land,  the 
Barley  is  fown  early  in  March,  but,  in  flrong  clayey  Soils, 
it  is  not  fown  till  April,  and  fometimes  not  until  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  May ,  but  when  it  is  fown  fo  late,  if  the  Sea¬ 
fon  doth  not  prove  very  favourable,  it  is  very  late  in 
Autumn  before  it  is  fit  to  mow,  unlcfs  it  be  the  Rath- 
ripe  Sort,  which  is  often  ripe  in  9  Weeks  from  the 
Time  of  fowing. 

Some  People  fow  Barley  on  Land  where  Wheat 
grew  the  former  Year,  but  when  this  is  prndtifed,  the 
Ground  fhould  be  ploughed  the  Beginning  of  Ocloberin 
a  dry  Time,  laying  it  in  fmall  Ridges^  that  the  Froft 
may  mellow  it  the  better,  and  this  will  improve  the 
Land  greatly;  and  if  this  can  be  ploughed  again  in 
January,  or  the  Beginning  of  Februvry,  it  will  break  and 
prepare  the  Ground  better;  then  in  March,  the  Ground 
is  ploughed  again,  and  laid  even  where  it  is  not  very 
wet ;  but  in  flrong  wet  Lands  the  Ground  fhould  be 
Lid  round,  and  the  Furrows  made  deep  to  receive,  the 
Wet.  When  this  is  finiflied,  the  common  Method  is 
to  fow  the  Barley  Seed  with  a  broad  Cafl  at  two  Sow¬ 
ings  ;  the  firfl  being  harrowed  in  once,  the  fecond,is 
harrowed  until  the  Seed  is  buried;  the  common  Allow¬ 
ance  of  Seed  is  4  Bufhels  to  an  Acre. 

This  is  the  Quantity  of  Grain  ufually  fown  by  the 
Farmers,  hut  if  they  could  be  prevailed  on  to  alter  thi? 
Pradlicc,  they  would  foon  find  their  Account  in  it,  for 
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tf.lefsthan  half  that  Quantity  is  fown,  there  will  he  a 
much  greater  Produce,  and  the  Corn  will  be  lefs  liable 
to  lodge,  as  I  have  many  Years  experienced;  for  when 
Corn  or  any  other  Vegetable  ftands  very  clofe,  the 
Stalks  ate  drawn  up  weak,  fo  are  incapable  to  refill  the 
Force  of  Winds,  or  bear  up  under  heavy  Rain%  but 
when  they  are  at  a  proper  Diftance,  their  Stalks  will  be 
more  than  twice  the  Size  of  the  other,  fo  are  feldom 
laid.  1  have  frequently  obferved  in  Fields  where  there 
has  been  a  Foot  Path  through  their  Middle,  that  the 
Corn  which  has  Hood  thin  on  each  Side  the  Path  hath 
flood  upright,  when  all  the  reft  on  both  Sides  has  been 
laid  flat  on  the  Ground  ;  and  whoever  will  obferve  thefe 
Roots  of  Corn  near  the  Paths,  will  find  them  tiller  out 
(/.  e.  have  a  greater  Number  of  Stalks)  to  more  than 
4  Times  the  Quantity  of  the  other  Parts  of  the  Field. 
I  have  feen  Experiments  made  by  fowing  Barley  in 
Rows  acrofs  divers  Parts  of  the  fame  Field,  and  the 
Grains  fowed  thin  in  the  Rows,  fo  that  the  Roots  were 
3  or  4  Inches  afunder  in  the  Rows,  and  the  Rows  a 
Foot  Diftance  ;  the  intermediate  Spaces  of  the  fame 
Field  were  at  the  fame  Time  fown  broad  Call  in  the 
ufual  Way ;  the  Succefs  was  this,  the  Roots  which 
flood  thin  in  the  Rows  tillered  Out  from  io  or  12,  to 
upward  of  30  Stalks  on  each  Root,  the  Stalks  were 
ftronger,  the  Ears  longer,  and  the  Grains  larger  than 
any  of  thofe  fown,  in  the  common  Way  ;  and  when 
thofe  Parts  of  the  Field  where  the  Corn  fown  in  the 
ufual  Way  has  been  lodged,  thefe  Parts  fown  thin  have 
fupported  their  upright  Pofition  againft  Wind  and  Rain, 
though  the  Rows  have  been  made  not  only  Length¬ 
ways,  but  crofs  the  Lands,  in  feveral  Pofitions,  fo  that 
there  could  be  no  Alteration  in  Regard  to  the  Goodnefs 
of  the  Land,  or  the  Situation  of  the  Corn  ;  therefore 
where  fuch  Experiments  have  been  frequently  made, 
and  always  attended  with  equal  Succefs,  there  can  be 
no  Room  to  doubt  which  of  the  two  Methods  is  more 
eligible,  fince  if  the  Crops  were  only  fuppofed  to  be 
equal  in  both,  the  faving  more  than  half  the  Corn  fown, 
is  a  very  great  Advantage,  and  deferves  a  national  Con- 
itderation,  as  fuch  a  Saving,  in  fcarce  Times,  might  be 
a  very  great  Benefit  to  the  Publick. 

I  know  the  Farmers  in  general  are  very  apt  to  com¬ 
plain  if  their  Corn  does  not  come  up  fo  thick  as  to  co¬ 
yer  the  Ground  green  in  a  ihort  Time,  like  Grafs 
Fields,  but  I  have  often  obferved,  that  from  the  Bad- 
nefs  of  the  Seafon  it  has  come  up  thin,  or  by  Accident 
has  been  in  Part  killed,  their  Corn  has  been  ftronger, 
the  Ears  longer,  and  the  Grain  plumper,  fo  that  the 
Produce  has  been  much  greater  than  in  thofe  Years 
when  it  has  come  up  thick  ;  for  the  natural  Grow'th  of 
Corn  is  to  fend  out  many  Stalks  from  a  Root,  and  not 
rife  fo  much  in  Height,  therefore  it  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  Roots  Handing  too  near  each  other,  when  the 
Stalks  are  drawn  up  tall  and  weak.  I  have  had  86 
Stalks  upon  one  Root  of  Barley,  which  were  ftrong, 
produced  longer  Ears,  and  the  Grain  was  better  filled 
than  any  which  I  ever  faw  grow  in  the  common  Me¬ 
thod  of  Hulbandry,  and  the  Land  upon  which  this 
grew  was  not  very  rich  ;  but  I  have  frequently  obferved 
on  the  Sides  of  hot  Beds  in  the  Kitchen  Gardens,  where 
Barley  Straw  has  been  ufed  for  covering  the  Beds,  that 
fome  of  the  Grains  left  in  the  Ears  has  dropped  out  and 


grown,  the  Roots  have  produced  from  30  to  60  Stalks 
each,  and  thofe  have  been  three  or  four  Times  larger 
than  the  Stalks  ever  arrive  at  in  the  common  Way  : 
But  to  this  I  know  it  will  be  obje&cd,  that  although 
upon  rich  Land  in  a  Garden,  thefe  Roofs  of  Corn 
may  probably  have  fo  many  Stalks,  yet  in  poor  Land 
they  will  not  have  fuch  Produce,  therefore  unlefs  there 
is  a  greater  Quantity  of  Seeds  fown,  their  Crop  will 
not  be  worth  Handing,  which  is  one  of  the  greateft 
Fallacies  that  can  be  imagined;  for  to  fuppofe  that 
poor  Land  can  nourifh  more  than  twice  the  Number 
of  Roots  in  the  fame  Space  as  rich  Land,  is  fuch  an 
Abfurdity,  as  one  could  hardly  fuppofe  any  Per  fen  of 
common  Underftanding  guilty  of,  and  yet  fo  it  is,  for 
the  general  Pra&ice  is  to  allow  a  greater  Quantity  of 
Seed  to  poor  Land,  than  for  richer  Ground,  not  con- 
fidering  that  where  the  Roots  Hand  'fo  clofe,  they  will 
deprive  each  other  of  the  Nourifhment,  fo  ftarve  them- 
felves,  which  is  always  the  Cafe  where  the  Roots  Hand 
clofe,  which  any  Perfon  may  at  firft  Sight  obferve  in 
any  Part  of  the  Fields  where  the  Corn  happens  to  fcat- 
ter  when  they  are  fowing  it  ;  or  in  Places,  where,  by 
harrowing,  the  Seed  is  drawn  in  Heaps,  thofe  Patches 
will  ftarve,  and  never  grow  to  a  third  Part  of  the  Size 
as  the  other  Parts  of  the  fame  Field,  and  yet  common 
as  this  is,  it  is  little  noticed  by  Farmers,  otherwife  they 
furely  would  not  continue  their  old  Cuftom  of  fowing. 
I  have  made  many  Experiments  for  feveral  Years  in 
the  pooreft  Land,  and  have  always  found  that  all  Crops 
fown  or  planted  at  a  greater  Diftance  than  ufual  have 
fucceeded  beft  ;  and  I  am  convinced  if  the  Farmers 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  quit  their  Prejudices,  and  make 
Trial  of  this  Method  of  fowing  their  Corn  thin,  they 
would  foon  fee  the  Advantage  of  this  Flufbandry. 

The  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  in  France  are  very 
bufy  in  fetting  Examples  of  this  Hufbandry  in  mod  of 
their  Provinces,  being  convinced  by  many  Trials  of  its 
great  Utility,  and  it  were  to  be  wifhed  the  fame  was 
done  in  England. 

When  the  Barley  is  fown,  the  Ground  fhould  be 
rolled  after  the  firft  Shower  of  Rain,  to  break  the  Clods 
and  lay  the  Earth  fmooth  ;  which  will  render  it  better 
to  mow,  and  alfo  caufe  the  Earth  to  lie  clofer  to  the 
Roots  of  the  Corn,  which  will  be  of  great  Service  to  it 
in  dry  Weather. 

Where  Barley  is  fown  upon  new  broken  up  Land, 
the  ufual  Method  is,  to  plough  up  the  Land  in  March , 
and  let  it  lie  fallow  until  June,  at  which  Time  it  is 
ploughed  again,  and  fown  with  Turneps,  which  are 
eaten  by  Sheep  in  Winter,  by  whofe  Dung  the  Land  is 
greatly  improved,  and  then  in  March  following  the 
Ground  is  ploughed  again,  and  fown  with  Barley  as 
before. 

There  are  many  People  who  fow  Clover  with  their 
Barley,  and  fome  have  fown  the  Lueern  vi’h  Barley; 
but  neither  of  thefe  Methods  is  to  be  commended,  for 
where  there  is  a  good  Crop  of  Barley,  the  Clover  or 
Lueern  muft  be  fo  weak  as  not  to  pay  for  Handing,  fo 
that  the  better  way  is  to  few  the  Barley  alone  without 
any  other  Crop  among  it,  and  then  the  Land  will  be 
at  Liberty  for  any  other  Crop,  when  the  Barley  is  taken 
off  the  Ground  ;  but  this  pra&ice  of  fowing  Clover, 
Rye  Grafs,  and  other  Grafs  Seeds,  with  Corn,  has  been 
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fo  long  and  unlverfally  eflablifhed  among  Farmers,  that 
there  is  little  Hope  of  prevailing  with  thofe  People  to 
altera  Cuflom  which  has  been  handed  down  to  them 
from  their  Predecefl'ors,  although  there  fhould  be  many 
Examples  produced,  to  fhew  the  Ablurdity  of  it. 

When  the  Barley  has  been  up  3  Weeks  or  a  Month, 
it  will  be  a  very  good  Method  to  roll  it  over  with  a 
weighty  Roller,  which  will  prefs  the  Earth  clofe  to 
the  Roots  of  the  Corn,  and  thereby  prevent  the  Sun 
and  Air  from  penetrating  the  Ground,  which  will  be  of 
lingular  Service  in  dry  Seafons ;  and  this  rolling  of  it 
before  it  {talks,  will  caufe  it  to  till  out  into  a  greater 
Number  of  Stalks ;  fo  that  if  the  Plants  fhould  be  thin, 
this  will  caufe  them  to  fpread  fo  as  to  fill  the  Ground, 
and  likewife  flrengthen  the  Stalks. 

The  Time  for  cutting  Barley  is,  when  the  red  Co¬ 
lour  cf  the  Ears  is  off,  and  the  Straw  turns  yellow, 
and  the  Ears  begin  to  hang  down  :  In  the  North  of 
England  they  always  reap  their  Barley,  and  make  it  up 
in  Sheaves,  as  is  pracfifed  here  for  Wheat,  by  which 
Method  they  do  not  lofe  near  fo  much  Corn,  and  it  is 
alio  more  handy  to  Hack  ;  but  this  Method  cannot  fo 
well  be  practifed  where  there  are  many  Weeds  amongfl 
the  Corn,  which  is  too  frequently  the  Cafe  in  the  rich 
Lands  near  London efpecially  in  moifl  Seafons ;  there¬ 
fore  when  this  is  the  Cafe,  the  Barley  mull:  lie  on  the 
Sward  till  all  the  Weeds  are  dead  ;  but  as  it  is  apt  to 
fprout  in  wet  Weather,  it  muft  be  fhook  up,  and  turn¬ 
ed  every  fair  Day  after  Rain  to  prevent  it.  When  it  is 
carried,  it  fhould  be  thoroughly  dry,  for  if  flacked  wet, 
it  will  turn  mufly;  or  if  too  green,  it  is  fubje£t  to  burn 
in  the  Mow.  The  common  Produce  of  Barley,  is  two 
and  a  Half,  or  three  Quarters  on  an  Acre,  but  I  hare 
fometimes  known  6  or  7  Quarters  on  an  Acre. 

HORIZONTAL  SHELTERS  have,  by  fome  Per- 
fons,  been  greatly  recommended  to  preferve  Fruit  Trees 
from  Blights;  but  with  how  little  Reafon,  or  upon 
what  flight  Experiments,  every  one  who  has  ever  made 
Ufe  of  them,  will  eafily  judge ;  efpecially  thofe  which 
are  contrived  by  placing  Tiles  in  the  Wall  at  certain 
Diflances,  nothing  being  more  obvious,  than  that  Ve¬ 
getables,  when  prevented  from  receiving  the  Advantage 
of  Dews,  Rains,  OV.  thofe  kindly  Benefits  of  Heaven, 
grow’  weak,  languid,  and  at  lafl  entirely  decay  :  And 
lince,  from  vafl  Numbers  of  Experiments  which  have 
been  lately  made,  we  find  the  Trees  imbibe  great 
Quantities  of  Nourifhment  through  the  Pores  of  their 
Leaves  and  Branches,  whereby  they  are  rendered  vigo¬ 
rous  and  healthy,  even  in  fuch  Seafons,  and  upon  fuch 
Soils,  where  one  would  think  it  impoflible  they  fhould 
receive  much  Nourifhment  from  the  Earth  ;  to  deprive 
them  of  this  Advantage,  is  no  lefs  than  deflroying 
them  ;  though  perhaps,  if  the  Trees  are  vigorous,  it 
may  not  be  effected  fuddenly ;  but  there  will  be  very 
vifible  Signs  of  Decay  on  them  daily,  and  a  few  Years 
wi'  put  a  Period  to  their  Lives,  as  I  have  more  than 
once  obferved,  w'here  fuch  Walls  were  built. 

The  only  Sort  of  thefe  Shelters  which  I  have  ever  ob¬ 
ferved  uleful  for  Fruit  Trees,  was  made  with  2  Leaves 
of  flit  Deal,  joined  over  each  other,  and  painted  ;  this 
being  fixed  upon  the  Top  of  the  Wall  with  Pullies,  to 
draw  up  and  down  at  Pleafure,  formed  a  Sort  of  Pent- 
houfe ;  which  being  let  down  in  great  Rains,  or  cold 


Nights,  during  the  Time  that  the  Trees  were  in  flower, 
or  the  Fruit  was  fetting,  proved  ferviceahle  ;  but  then 
thefe  Shelters  were  removed  away  foon  after  the  Fruit 
was  fet,  fo  that  the  Trees  might  enjoy  all  the  Advan¬ 
tages  of  Rain,  Dew,  &c.  in  the  Summer,  which  is  ab- 
folutely  neceffary,  if  we  would  have  healthy  Trees  or 
good  Fruit. 

HORMINUM.  Tourn.  Jnjl.  R.  H.  .178.  "Tab.  82. 
Salvia.  Lin,  Gen.  PL  36.  Clary  ;  in  French,  Ormin, 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent,  of  1 
Leaf ,  tubulous ,  and  channelled,  having  2  Lips  ;  the  upper 
is  broad,  ending  in  3  acute  Points ;  the  under  is  jhorter, 
ending  in  2  Points.  The  Flower  has  1  Petal,  divided  in¬ 
to  2  Lips  ;  the  upper  is  concave,  compreffed  on  the  2  Sides, 
and  incurved  with  a  fight  Indenture  at  the  Point,  the  low¬ 
er  is  broader  and  more  indented.  It  bath  2  fhort  Stamina 
fttuated  in  the  Tube  of  the  Flower ,  terminated  by  fhort 
prof  rate  Summits.  In  the  Bottom  of  the  Tube  are  4 
roundifh  Germina  fupporting  a  fngle  Style  crowned  by  a 
bifid  Stigma,  fttuated  in  the  upper  Lip  of  the  Petal.  The 
Germina  become  4  Seeds ,  lodged  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Horminum  foliis finuatis  obtufts  crenatis-,  calyci- 
bus  acutis.  Clary  witho  btufe  finuated  Leaves  crenated, 
and  the  Empalement  ending  in  acute  Points.  Horminum 
fylvefre  lavendula  fore.  C.  B.  P.  239.  Wild  Clary  with 
a  Lavender  Flower. 

2.  Horminum  foliis  pinnato-finuatis  rugofis ,  calyci- 
bus  corolla  longioribus.  Clary  with  Wing-fhaped,  finu¬ 
ated  Leaves  which  are- rough,  and  the  Empalements 
longer  than  the  Petal  of  the  Flower.  Horminum  folio 
querno.  Volk.  Oak-leaved  Clary. 

3.  Horminum  foliis  cordatis  crenato-dentatis,  verti- 
cillis  fubnudis ,  Jlylo  corollarum  labio  inferiore  incumbente. 
Clary  with  Heart-fhaped,  crenated,  indented  Leaves, 
naked  Whorls,  and  the  Style  lying  upon  the  under 
Lip  of  the  Petal.  Horminum  fylvefre  latifolium  verti- 
cillatum.  C.  B.  P.  283.  Broad  Leaved  wild  Clary, 
with  Flowers  growing  in  Whorls. 

4.  Horminum  foliis  radicalibus  pinnato-incifs ,  cauli- 
nis  cordatis  crenatis ,  fummis  femiamplexieaulibus.  Clary 
with  lower  Leaves  cut  and  winged,  thofe  on  the  Stalks 
Heart-fhaped  and  crenated,  and  thofe  on  the  Top  half 
embracing  the  Stalks.  Horminum  napi  folio.  Mor.  Hort. 
R.  Blaff.  Clary  with  aNavew  Leaf. 

5.  Horminum  foliis  obtufis  crenatis,  bra  diets  fummis 
fierillibus  majoribus  coloratis.  Clary  with  obtufe  crenat¬ 
ed  Leaves,  and  the  Braftete  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks 
large,  coloured,  and  barren.  Horminum  coma  purpuro- 
violacea.  J.  B.  3.  309.  Clary  with  a  purple-violet 
Top. 

The  ill  Sort  grows  naturally  on  fandy  and  gravelly 
Grounds,  in  many  Parts  of  England.  This  is  a  peren¬ 
nial  Plant,  the  lower  Leaves  grow  on  pretty  long  Foot 
Stalks,  and  are  near  4  Inches  long  and  2  broad  ;  they 
are  finuated  on  their  Borders,  and  bluntly  crenated, 
their  Surface  is  rugged  and  wrinkled  ;  the  Stalks  are  a 
Foot  long,  fquare,  and  inclining  toward  the  Ground; 
the  Leaves  upon  thefe  are  fmaller,  and  crenated  on 
their  Edges;  the  Flowers  grow  in  a  vvhorled  Spike  at 
the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  generally  with  2  ffiorter  Spikes, 
1  on  each  Side;  the  Flowers  are  fmall  and  blue  ;  thefe 
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are  fcarce  fo  long  as  their  F.mpalements ;  they  have  but 
T  Petal,  divided  into  2  Lips,  the  upper  being  a  little 
longer  than  the  under,  and  almort  (huts  over  it ;  there 
are  but  2  Stamina  in  each  Flower,  and  4  Germina  at 
the  Bottom,  fupporting  a  Tingle  Style  ;  the  Germina 
afterward  become  fo  many  naked  Seeds,  fitting  in  the 
Empalement.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Augufl  and  September .  This  Sort  pro¬ 
pagates  itfelf  in  Plenty,  if  the  Seeds  are  permitted  to 
fcatter,  and  requires  no  Culture  but  to  keep  the  Plants 
clean  from  Weeds. 

This  is  fomeiimes  called  Oculus  Chrijli ,  from  the  fup- 
pofed  Virtues  of  its  Seeds  in  clearing  the  Sight,  which 
it  does  by  its  vifcous  Covering;  for  when  any  Thing 
happens  to  fall  into  the  Eye,  if  one  of  the  Seeds' is  put 
in  at  one  Corner,  and  the  Eye-lid  kept  clofe  over  it, 
moving  the  Seed  gently  along  the  Eye,  whatever  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  there  will  flick  to  the  Seed,  and  fo  may  be 
brought  out.  The  Virtues  of  this  are  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fame  as  the  Garden  Clary,  but  not  quite  fo  pow¬ 
erful. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy ,  the  lower  Leaves  are  upward  of  4  Inches 
long,  and  not  more  than  1  broad,  regularly  finuated  on 
both  Sides,  in  Form  of  a  winged  Leaf ;  the  Stalks  rife 
about  the  fame  Height  with  the  former,  but  all  the 
Leaves  on  the  Stalks  are  finuated  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
the  lower ;  the  Flowers  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
firft,  but  grow  in  whorled  Spikes  like  them.  This  is  a 
perennial  Plant,  is  very  hardy,  and  will  propagate  in 
Plenty  by  its  Scattered  Seeds.  It  is  feldom  kept  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  but  for  Variety. 

The  3d  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Aujlria  and  Bohemia.  This  fends  out  from 
the  Root  a  great  Number  of  Heart-lhaped  Leaves, 
Tawed  on  their  Edges  and  deeply  veined,  {landing  on 
pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  which  are  hairy;  the  Stalks 
rife  from  between  thefe,  are  fquare,  and  grow  2  Feet 
and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed  with  2  Heart-fhaped  Leaves 
at  each  Joint,  whofe  Bafe  fits  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  half 
embracing  them  ;  the  Stalks  at  the  two  or  three  upper 
Joints,  put  out  on  each  Side  a  long  Foot  Stalk ;  thefe, 
and  alfo  the  principal  Stalk,  are  garnifhed  with  Whorls 
of  fmall  blue  Flowers,  not  much  unlike  thofe  of  the 
common  Sort,  but  larger ;  the  Spikes  are  more  than  a 
Foot  long,  and  toward  the  Top  the  Whorls  are  nearer 
together.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Augujl. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
and  in  Italy.  This  is  alfo  a  perennial  Plant,  which  has 
fome  Refemblance  of  the  3d,  but  the  lower  Leaves  are 
cut  at  their  Bafe  to  the  Mid-rib,  into  1  or  2  Pair  of 
Ears  or  Lobes,  which  are  but  fmall,  and  are  often  at  a 
Diftance  from  each  other ;  the  Leaves  are  not  fawed, 
but  bluntly  indented ;  the  Stalks  are  flenderer,  and  do 
not  grow  io  tall  as  thofe  of  the  third,  nor  are  the  Spikes 
of  Flowers  fo  long.  This  flowers  and  Seeds  at  the  fame 
Time  with  the  third. 

Both  Sorts  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which, 
if  fown  in  the  Spring  on  an  open  Spot  of  Ground,  the 
Piants  will  come  up,  and  require  no  other  Care  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  allow  them  Room 
to  grow  ;  for  they  fhould  not  be  nearer  than  2  Feet 
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apart,  for  they  grow  very  large,  and  will  lafl  feveral 
Years. 

The  5th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Spam  ;  of  this  there  are  3  Varieties  which  are 
conflant,  one  with  purple  Tops,  another  with  red  Tops, 
and  a  third  with  green  Tops.  As  they  differ  in  nothing 
but  the  Colour  of  their  Bra&eae  on  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks,  I  have  not  put  them  down  as  different  Species, 
though  from  more  than  30  Years  cultivating  them,  I 
have  not  known  them  alter. 

Thefe  Plants  have  obtufe  crenated  Leaves,  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  common  red  Sage  ;  the  Stalks  are 
fquare  and  grow  eredt,  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high  ; 
their  lower  Parts  are  garnifhed  at  each  Joint,  with  2 
oppofite  Leaves  of  the  fame  Shape,  but  gradually  di- 
minifhing  in  Size  toward  the  Top  :  The  Stalks  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  upward  with  Whorls  of  fmall  Flowers,  and  are 
terminated  by  Clufters  of  fmall  Leaves,  which  in  one 
are  red,  in  another  blue,  and  a  third  green,  which  make 
a  pretty  Appearance,  and  are  preferved  in  Gardens  for 
Ornament.  They  flower  in  June  and  July ,  and  their 
Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  in  the 
Places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  require 
no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and 
thin  them  where  too  clofe. 

Garden  Clary.  See  Sclarea. 

HORNBEAM.  See  Carpinus. 

HORSE  CHESTNUT.  See  Hippocaffanum. 

HORSE  DUNG  is  of  great  Ufe  to  make  hot  Beds 
for  raifing  all  Sorts  of  early  Garden  Crops,  as  Cucum¬ 
bers,  Melons,  Afparagus,  Sallading,  (Ac.  for  which 
Purpofe  no  other  Sort  of  Dung  will  do  fo  well,  this 
fermenting  the  ftrongeft ;  and,  if  mixed  with  long  Lit¬ 
ter,  and  Sea  Coal  Aflies  in  due  Proportion,  will  conti¬ 
nue  its  heat  much  longer  than  any  other  Sort  of  Dung 
whatfoever ;  and  afterwards  when  rotted,  becomes  an 
excellent  Manure  for  moff  Sorts  of  Lands,  more  efpe- 
cially  for  fuch  as  are  of  a  cold  Nature;  and  for  ftiff 
clayey  Lands,  when  mixed  with  Sea  Coal  Afhes,  and  the 
Cleanfings  of  London  Streets,  it  will  caufe  the  Parts  to 
feparate  much  fooner  than  any  other  Comport  will  do  ; 
fo  that  where  it  can  be  obtained  in  Plenty,  I  would  al¬ 
ways  recommend  the  Ufe  of  it  for  fuch  Lands. 

HOSE  IN  HOSE,  a  Term  ufed  in  Gardening,  to 
fignify  one  Tube  or  Petal  within  another,  as  in  the  Po- 
lyanthos,  where  there  are  in  fome  Varieties  2  Petals. 

HOT  BEDS  are  of  general  Ufe  in  thefe  Northern 
Parts  of  Europe ,  without  which  we  could  not  enjoy  fo 
many  of  the  Products  of  warmer  Climes  as  we  do  now  ; 
nor  could  we  have  the  Tables  furniflied  with  the  feve¬ 
ral  Produ£ts  of  the  Garden,  during  the  Winter  and 
Spring  Months,  as  they  are  at  prefent  in  mod  Parts  of 
England ,  better  than  in  any  other  Country  in  Europe , 
for  although  we  cannot  boaft  of  the  Clemency  of  cur 
Climate,  yet  England  is  better  furniflied  with  all  Sorts 
of  efculent  Plants  for  the  Table,  much  earlier  in  the 
Seafon,  and  in  greater  Quantities,  than  any  of  our  Neigh¬ 
bours,  which  is  owing  to  our  Skill  in  hot  Beds. 

The  ordinary  hot  Beds  ufed  in  Kitchen  Gardens,  are 
made  with  new  HorfeDung,  in  the  following  Manner : 

iff.  There  is  a  Quantity  of  new  Horfe  Dung  from 
the  Stable  (in  which  there  fhould  be  Part  of  the  Lit- 
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ter  or  Straw  which  is  commonly  ufed  in  the  Stable,  but 
not  in  too  great  Proportion  to  the  Dung,)  the  Quantity 
mull  be  according  to  the  the  Length  of  the  Bed  intend¬ 
ed  :  which,  if  early  in  the  Year,  fliould  not  be  lefs 
than  one  good  Load  for  each  Light  ;  this  Dung  fliould 
be  thrown  up  in  a  Heap,  mixing  therewith  a  few  Sea 
Coal  Afhes,  which  will  be  of  Service  to  continue  the 
Ileat  of  the  Dung  ;  it  fhould  remain  6  or  7  Days  in 
this  Heap,  then  it  fliould  be  turned  over,  and  the  Parts 
well  mixed  together,  and  call  into  a  Heap  again,  where 
it  may  continue  5  or  6  Days  longer,  by  which  Time 
it  will  have  acquired  a  due  Heat ;  then  in  fome  well 
flickered  Part  of  the  Garden,  you  mull  dig  out  a 
Trench  in  Length  and  Width,  proportioned  to  the 
Frames  you  intend  it  for;  and  if  the  Ground  be  dry, 
about  a  Foot  or  a  Foot  and  a  Half  deep  ;  but  if  wet, 
not  above  6  Inches ;  then  wheel  the  Dung  into  the 
Opening,  obferving  to  flir  every  Part  of  .it  with  a  Fork, 
and  lay  it  exactly  even  and  fmooth  through  every  Part 
of  the  Bed  ;  alfo  lay  the  Bottom  Part  of  the  Heap 
(which  is  commonly  free  from  Litter)  upon  the  Suri 
face  of  the  Bed  ;  this  will  prevent  the  Steam  from  ri- 
fing  fo  plentifully  as  it  would  otherwife  do.  To  pre¬ 
vent  this,  and  the  Heat  from  rifing  fo  violently  as  to 
burn  the  Roots  of  whatever  Plants  are  put  into  the 
Ground,  it  will  be  a  very  good  Way  to  fpread  a  Layer 
of  Neats  Dung  all  over  the  Surface  of  the  Florfe  Dung, 
which  will  prevent  the  Mold  from  burning  :  If  the  Bed 
is  intended  for  Cucumbers  or  Melons,  the  Earth  fhould 
not  be  laid  all  over  the  Bed  at  firfl:,  only  a  Hill  of  Earth 
fliould  be  firfl  laid  in  the  Middle  of  each  Light  on  which 
the  Plants  fhould  be  planted,  and  the  remaining  Space 
fliould  be  filled  up  from  Time  to  Time  as  the  Roots  of 
the  Plants  fpread,  but  this  is  fully  explained  under  thofe 
two  Articles.  But  if  the  hot  Bed  is  intended  for  other 
Plants,  then  after  the  Bed  is  well  prepared,  it  fliould  be 
left  two  or  three  Days  for  the  Steam  to  pafs,  before  the 
Earth  is  laid  upon  the  Dung. 

In  making  thefe  hot  Beds,  it  mull  be  carefully  oh- 
ferved  to  fettle  the  Dung  clofe  with  a  Fork  ;  and  if  it 
be  pretty  full  of  long  Litter,  it  fliould  be  equally  trod 
down  clofe  in  every  Part,  otherwiie  it  will  be  fubjedl  to 
heat  too  violently,  and  confequently  the  Heat  will  be 
much  fooner  fpent,  which  is  one  of  the  greateil  Dan¬ 
gers  thefe  Sort  of  Beds  may  be  liable  to.  During  the 
firfl:  Week  or  ten  Days  after  the  Bed  is  made,  you 
fliould  cover  the  Glades  but  flightly  in  the  Night,  and 
in  the  Day  Time  carefully  raife  them  to  let  out  the 
Steam,  which  is  fubjedl  to  rife  very  copioufly  while  the 
Dung  is  frefli ;  but  as  the  Heat  abates,  the  Covering 
fliould  be  increafed  ;  otherwife  the  Plants  in  the  Beds 
will  be  Hinted  in  their  Growth,  if  not  entirely  deflroy- 
ed.  In  order  to  remedy  this  Evil,  if  the  Bed  be  very 
cold,  you  mull  put  a  pretty  good  Quantity  of  new  hot 
Dung  round  the  Sides  of  it,  which  will  add  a  frefli  Heat 
thereto,  and  caufe  it  to  continue  a  confiderable  Time 
after  ;  and  as  the  Spring  advances,  the  Sun  will  fupply 
the  Lofs  of  the  Dung’s  Heat ;  but  then  it  will  be  ad- 
vifable  to  lay  fome  Mowings  of  Grafs  round  the  Sides 
of  the  Bed,  efpeciaily  if  the  Nights  fliould  prove  cold, 
as  it  often  happens  in  May>  which  is  many  Times, 
even  at  that  Seafon,  very  hurtful  to  tender  Plants  on 
hot  Beds. 


But  although  the  hot  Bed  I  have  described  is  what  the 
Kitchen  Gardeners  commonly  ufe,  yet  thofe  made  with 
Tanners  Bark  are  much  preferable,  efpeciaily  for  all  ten¬ 
der  exotick  Plants  or  Fruits,  which  require  an  even 
Degree  of  Warmth  to  be  continued  for  feveral  Months, 
which  is  what  cannot  be  effected  by  Horfe  Dung.  The 
Manner  of  making  thefe  Beds  is  as  follows : 

There, mull  be  a  Trench  dug  in  the  Earth  about  3 
Feet  deep,  if  the  Ground  be  dry;  but  if  wet,  not  be 
above  a  Foot  or  6  Inches  deep  at  moll,  and  mud  be  raifed 
in  Proportion  above  Ground,  fo  as  to  admit  of  the  Tan. 
being  laid  3  Feet  thick.  The  Length  mull  be  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  Frames  intended  to  cover  it,  but  that 
fliould  never  be  lefs  than  11  or  12  Feet,  and  the  Width 
not  lefs  than  6,  which  is  but  a  fufficient  Body  to  contii- 
nue  the  Heat.  This  Trench  fliould  be  bricked  up  round 
the  Sides  to  the  above-mentioned  Height  of  3  Feet,  and 
fliould  be  filled  in  the  Spring  with  frefli  Tanners  Bark, 
(/.  e.  fuch  as  the  Tanners  have  la*tely  drawn  out  of  their 
Vats,  after-  they  have  ufed  it  for  tanning  Leather)  which 
fliould  be  laid  in  a  round  Fleap  for  a  Week  or  ten  Days 
before  it  is  put  into  the  Trench,  that  the  Moiflure  may 
the  better  drain  out  of  it,  which,  if  detained  in  too 
great  a  Quantity,  will  prevent  its  Fermentation  ;  then 
put  it  into  the  Trench,  and  gently  beat  it  down  equally 
with  a  Dung  Fork  ;  but  it  mud  not  be  trodden,  which 
would  alfo  prevent  its  heatings  by  fettling  it  too  clofe  ; 
then  you  mull  put  on  the  Frame  over  the  Bed,  covering 
it  with  the  Glaflfes,  and  in  about  10  Days  or  a  Fortnight 
it  will  begin  to  heat ;.  at  which  Time  you  may  plunge 
your  Pots  of  Plants  or  Seeds  into  it,  obferving  not  to 
tread  down  the  Bark  in  doing  of  it. 

A  Bed  thus  prepared  (if  the  Bark  be  new  and  not 
ground  too  fmall)  will  continue  in  a  good  Temper  of 
Warmth  for  2  or  3  Months ;  and  when  you  find  the 
Heat  decline,  if  you  flir  up  the  Bark  again  pretty  deep, 
and  mix  a  Load  or  two  of  frefli  Bark  among  it,  it  will 
caufe  it  to  heat  again,  and  preferve  its  Warmth  2  or  3 
Months  longer.  There  are  many  People  who  lay  fome 
hot  Horfe  Dung  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Trench,  under 
the  Bark,  to  caufe  it  to  heat ;  but  this  is  what  I  would 
never  pradtife,  unlefs  I  wanted  the  Bed  fooner  than  the 
Bark  would  heat  of  itfelf,  and  then  I  would  put  but  a 
fmall  Quantity  of  Dung  at  Bottom,  for  that  is  fubjedl 
to  make  it  heat  too  violently,  and  will  occafion  its  lofing 
the  Heat  fooner  than  ordinary  ;  and  there  will  never  be 
any  Danger  of  the  Bark’s  heating  if  it  be  new,  and  not 
put  into  the  Trench  too  wet,  though  it  may  fometimes 
be  a  Fortnight  or  more  before  it  acquires  a  fufficient 
Warmth,  but  then  the  Pleat  will  be  more  equal  and 
lafting. 

The  Frames  which  cover  thefe  Beds,  fliould  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  feveral  Plants  they  are  deflgned  to  con¬ 
tain  :  For  Example,  If  they  are  to  cover  the  Ananas  or 
Pine  Apple,  the  back  Part  of  the  Frame  fliould  be  3 
P'eet  high,  and  the  lower  Part  15  Inches,  which  will 
be  a  fufficient  Declivity  to  carry  oil  the  Wet;  and  the 
back  fide  will  be  high  enough  to  contain  the  Plants 
that  are  in  fruit,  and  the  lower  Side  will  be  fufficient  for 
the  fliortefl:  Plants ;  fo  that  by  placing  them  regularly 
according  to  their  Height,  they  will  not  only  have  an 
equal  Diftance  from  the  Glafles,  but  alfo  appear  much 
handfomer  to  the  Sight.  And  although  many  People 

make 
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make  their  Frames  deeper  than  what  I  have  allotted,  yet 
lam  fully  perfuaded,  that  where  there  is  but  Height 
enough  to  contain  the  Plants,  without  bruifing  their 
Leaves,  it  is  much  better  than  to  allow  a  larger  Space  ; 
for  the  deeper  the  Frame  is  made,  the  lefs  will  be  the 
Heat  of  the  Air  inclofed  therein,  there  being  no  artifi¬ 
cial  Warmth  but  what  the  Bark  affords,  which  will 
not  heat  a  large  Space  of  Air;  and  as  the  Pine  Apple 
requires  to  be  conftantly  kept  very  warm,  in  order  to 
ripen  the  Fruit  well ;  fo  it  will  be  found  upon  Trial, 
that  the  Depth  I  have  allowed  will  anfwer  that  Purpofe 
better  than  a  greater. 

But  if  the  Bed  be  intended  for  taller  Plants,  then  the 
Frame  muff:  be  made  in  Depth  proportionable  thereto; 
but  if  it  be  for  fowing  Seeds,  the  Frame  need  not  be 
above  14  Inches  high  at  the  Back,  and  7  deep  in  the 
Front,  by  which  Means  the  Heat  will  be  much  greater, 
and  this  is  commonly  the  Proportion  allowed  to  the 
Frames  ufually  made  Ufe  of  in  the  Kitchen  Gardens. 
As  to  their  Length,  that  is  generally  according  to  the 
Fancy  of  the  Owner  ;  but  they  commonly  contain  3 
Lights  each,  which  is  in  the  Whole  about  1 1  Feet  in 
Length,  though  fometimes  they  are  made  to  contain 
4  Lights ;  but  this  is  too  great  a  Length  for  the  Boxes, 
for  the  Frames  thus  made  are  not  fo  handy  to  remove, 
as  when  they  are  fhorter,  and  are  more  lubjedt  to  de¬ 
cay  at  their  Corners.  Some  indeed  have  them  to  con¬ 
tain  but  2  Lights,  which  is  very  handy  for  raffing  Cu¬ 
cumber  and  Melon  Plants  while  young  ;  but  this  is  too 
fhort  for  a  Bark  Bed,  as  not  allowing  Room  for  a  proper 
Quantity  of  Bark  to  continue  a  Warmth  for  any  confi- 
derable  Time,  as  was  before-mentioned  ;  but  for  the 
other  Purpofes;  one  or  two  luch  Frames  are  very  conve¬ 
nient  for  common  Dung  Beds. 

As  to  thofe  Frames  which  are  made  very  deep,  it  is 
much  the  better  Way  to  have  them  made  to  take  afun- 
der  at  the  4  Corners,  fo  that  they  may  be  removed  with 
Eafe ;  otherwife  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  take  the  Frame 
off,  when  there  is  Occafion  to  put  in  new  Bark,  or  take 
out  the  old.  The  Manner  of  making  thefe  Frames  is 
generally  known,  or  may  be  much  better  conceived  by 
feeing  them  than  can  be  expreffedin  Writing,  therefore 
I  fhall  forbear  faying  any  Thing  more  on  this  Head. 

HOTTONIA.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  p.  207.  Lin.  Gen. 
PI.  186.  Stratiotes.  Vaill.  A3.  Par.  1 7 19.  Water 
Violet. 

The  Chambers  are. 

The  Flower  has  1  Petal ,  which  bath  a  Tube  the  Length 
of  the  one  leaved  Empalement,  but  cut  above  into  5  oblong 
oval  Segments,  which  fpread  open  and  are  indented  at 
their  Extremity.  It  hath  5  Jhort  Awl-fhaped  Stamina , 
Jlanding  on  the  Tube  of  the  Petal  oppofite  to  the  Cuts,  ter¬ 
minated  by  oblong  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  jituated  a 
globular  Germen  ending  in  a  Point,  fupporting  a  Jhort 
flender  Style  crowned  by  a  globular  Stigma,  which  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  Capfule  of  the  fame  Form  with  1  Cell,  fil¬ 
ed  with  globular  Seeds,  fitting  upon  the  Empalement. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

FIottonia.  Boer.  Ind.  alt.  1.  p.  207.  This  is  the 
Millifolium  aquaticum  five  viola  aquatica  caule  nudo.  C. 
B.  P.  1 41.  Water  Milfoil,  or  Water  Violet,  with  a 
naked  Stalk. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Handing  Waters,  in 
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many  Parts  of  England4,  the  Leaves  which  are  for  the 
mod  Part  immerfed  in  the  Winter,  are  finely  winged 
and  fiat,  like  moft  of  the  Sea  Plants  ;  thefe  extend 
pretty  wide,  and  at  the  Bottom  have  long  fibrous  Roots,, 
which  ffrike  into  the  Mud  ;  the  Flower  Stalks  rife  5  or 
6  Inches  above  the  Water,  they  are  naked,  and  toward 
the  Top  have  2  or  3  V/  horls  of  purple  Flowers,  and 
are  terminated  by  a  fmall  Clufler  of  the  fame.  Thefe 
Flowers  have  the  Appearance  of  the  Stock-gilliflower, 
fo  make  a  pretty  Appearance  on  the  Surface  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter.  The  Flowers  appear  in  June. 

It  may  be  propagated  in  deep  Handing  Waters,  by- 
procuring  its  Seeds  when  ripe,  from  the  Places  of  their 
natural  Growth  ;  which  fhould  be  immediately  dropped 
into  the  Water  where  they  are  defigned  to  grow,  and 
the  Spring  fdllowing  they  will  appear  and  if  they  are 
not  difiurbed-,  they  will  foon  propagate  themfelves  in 
great  Plenty.  1  i  .  ! 

HOEING  is  neceflary  and  beneficial  to  Plants,,  for 
two  Things:  iff,  For  defiroying  Weeds;  2dly,  Be- 
eaufe  it  difpofes  the  Ground  the  better  to  imbibe  the 
Night  Dews,  keeps-it  in  a  eonfiant  Frefhnefs,  and  adds 
a  Vigour  to  the  Plants  and  Trees;  whofe  Fruit  by  that 
Means,  becomes  better  conditioned  than  otherwife  it 
wou'd  be.  ■  ■  ; 

This  Operation  is:  performed  by  the  Hand,  with  am 
Infirument  called  a  Hoe,  which  is  well  known  to  every 
Gardener.  There  are  feveral  Sizes  of  thefe,  the  fmalleH 
which  is  called  an  Onion  Hoe,  is  not  more  than  3  Inches 
broad,  and  is  ufed  for  hoeinng  Onions  ;  not  only  to  cut 
up  the  young  Weeds,  but  alio  to  thin  the  Onions,  by 
cutting  up  all  thofe  which  are  too  clofe.  The  next 
Size  is  near  4  Inches  and  a  Plalf  broad,  and  is  called  a 
Carrot  Floe  ;  this  is  ufed  for  hoeing  Carrots,  or  any 
other  Crop  which  requires  the  fame  Room  as  thofe. 
The  largefi  Size  is  about  7  Inches  broad,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  called  a  Turnep  Hoe,  being  ufed  for  hoeing 
Turneps;  but  this  is  generally  ufed  by  the  Kitchen 
Gardeners,  for  hoeing  between  all  their  Crops  which 
are  planted  out,  or  Hand  fo  far  afunder  as  to  admit  an 
Inffrument  of  this  Breadth  to  pafs  between  the  Plants. 
Befides  thefe  Sort  of  Hoes,  which  are  contrived  to  draw 
toward  the  Perfon  who  ufes  them,  there  is  another  Sort 
of  a  different  Form,  called  a  Dutch  Hoe  ;  this  is  made 
for  the  Perfon  who  ufes  it  to  pufh  from  him,  fo  that  he 
does  not  tread  over  the  Ground  which  is  hoed.  This  is 
a  very  proper  Inffrument  for  feufiling  over  the  Ground, 
to  deffroy  Weeds,  in  fuch  Places  where  the  Plants  will 
admit  of  its  being  ufed,  and  a  Perfon  will  go  over  a 
much  greater  Space  of  Ground  in  the  fame  Time  with 
one  of  thefe  Instruments,  than  with  the  common  Floe  ; 
but  this  Inffrument  is  not  fo  proper  for  hoeing  out 
Crops,  fo  as  to  leave  the  Plants  at  a  proper  Difiance, 
nor  will  it  penetrate  the  Ground  fo  far  ;  therefore  the 
other  Sort  of  Hoe  is  to  be  preferred  to  this,  becaufe  it 
ftirs  the  Ground  and  loofens  the  Surface,  whereby  the 
Dews  penetrate  the  Ground,  and  thereby  promote  the 
Growth  of  the  Plants. 

Of  late  Years  there  has  alfo  been  another  Inffrument 
introduced  in  the  Field  Culture,  called  the  Florfe  Hoe, 
which  is  a  Sort  of  Plough  with  the  Shear  fet  more  in¬ 
clining  to  a  horizontal  Pofition  than  the  comnfton 
Plough  ;  but  as  moff  of  the  Farmers  are  at  a  Lofs.how 

x  to. 
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to  ufe  this  Inftrument,  it  has  been  but  little  ufed  in  this 
Country  as  yet  ;  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  brought  into  Uie, 
unlefs  the  Garden  Farmers  near  London ,  who  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  bed  Hulbandmen  in  Europe ,  introduce  it ; 
for  the  common  Farmers  never  can  be  fuppoied  to  alter 
their  old  eftablifhed  Methods,  till  by  Neceffity  they  are 
drove  to  it :  A  drong  Indance  we  have  of  this  Kind,  in 
the  Culture  of  Turneps,  which  for  many  Years  were 
fown  in  mod  of  the  Counties  in  England ,  but  till  within 
about  40  Years  pad,  were  never  hoed,  except  within  20 
or  30  Miles  of  London ,  where  the  Gardeners  who  had 
been  bred  in  the  Kitchen  Gardens  near  London ,  every 
Seafon  went  out  in  particular  Gangs  to  the  different  Parts 
of  the  Country,  and  each  Party  engaged  to  hoe  the 
Turneps  in  fuch  a  particular  Didrict,  at  a  certain  Price 
per  Acre  ;  and  from  the  Succefs  of  the  Farmers  who 
employed  them,  their  Neighbours  were  at  Length 
tempted  to  follow  their  Example,  fo  that  it  became  ne- 
cefiary  for  fome  of  their  Labourers  to  underdand  this 
Work ;  and  from  that  Time  it  has  prevailed  fo  much, 
that  many  of  the  didant  Counties  have  now  engaged  in 
this  Praaice :  And  if  the  Horfe  Hoeing  Hufbandry  was 
but  well  edablifhed  among  the  Farmers  near  London , 
there  would  be  little  Doubt  of  its  fpreading  into  the  dis¬ 
tant  Counties ;  but  there  are  great  Prejudices  againd  it 
at  prefent,  mod  of  them  arifing  from  the  Ignorance  of 
the  Farmers  in  general,  and  others  from  the  over  Fond- 
nefs  of  the  Author  to  his  own  Schemes,  which  has  in 
many  Particulars  carried  him  into  many  known  Abfur- 
dities ;  and  thcfe  being  well  known  to  every  pra&ical 
Farmer  and  Gardener,  are  fufficient  Arguments  with 
them  againd  making  Trial  of  the  ufeful  Part  of  his 
Scheme. 

The  Utility  of  this  Method  of  Hufbandry,  is  firft,  in 
proportioning  the  Number  of  Plants  to  the  Padure, 
which  the  Ground  is  fuppofed  capable  of  nourifhing  pro¬ 
perly.  The  fecond  is,  by  frequent  dirring  the  Surface 
of  the  Land,  all  Weeds  which  rob  the  Crop  of  its  Nou- 
rifhment  are  dedroyed,  and  the  Clods  of  Earth  are  di¬ 
vided  and  pulverized,  fo  that  the  Roots  of  the  Plants  can 
more  eafily  penetrate  them,  and  fearch  their  proper 
Food ;  beddes,  the  Dews  and  Moidure  are  eafily  im¬ 
bibed  in  this  loofe  Ground,  whereby  the  Plants  receive 
a  greater  Share  of  Nouridiment. 

There  are  few  Perfons  who  properly  eondder,  of  what 
Confequence  the  dining  and  breaking  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  is  to  all  Crops  growing  therein.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  made  Trial  of  this,  when  the  Crop  has  been  fo 
bad  as  to  be  thought  not  worth  danding,  which  has  been 
occadoned  by  the  great  Quantity  of  Rain  which  has 
fallen,  whereby  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  has  been  fo 
clofely  bound,  that  the  Plants  could  find  no  Nourifh- 
ment,  but  have  changed  their  ufual  Verdure  to  a  purple 
Colour,  and  have  made  no  Progrefs ;  but  upon  flightly 
digging  the  Ground  and  breaking  the  Clods,  the  Plants 
have  put  out  new  Roots,  and  have  fkmrifhed  exceed¬ 
ingly.  From  many  repeated  Trials  of  this  Kind  lean 
affirm,  that  if  the  Wheat  in  general  was  lowed  in  Rows, 
fo  that  the  Plough  may  be  brought  between  them  in  the 
Spring,  to  loofen  the  Ground,  which  by  the  AV  inter’s 
Rains  may  have  been  too  clofely  bound,  the  Crop  would 
more  than  double  what  is  the  common  Produce. 

But  the  Author  of  this  Scheme  was  too  fanguine  in 
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his  Fropofoals,  fird,  by  afferting,  that  in  this  Method  of 
Hufbandry,  the  Land  would  condantly  produce  the  fame 
Sort  of  Crops  without  Diminution  ;  and  lecondly,  it 
might  be  done  without  dreffing  or  manuring  the  Ground; 
and  his  Fondnefs  for  his  own  Scheme  carried  him  fo  far 
in  the  Profecution  of  it,  as  at  lad  to  have  much  worfe 
Crops  than  any  of  his  Neighbours ;  however,  this  fhould 
not  difeourage  others  from  the  Practice  of  it,  though 
upon  different  Principles :  For  although  the  Land  thus 
cultivated,  will  not  nouriffi  the  fame  Plant  without  ma¬ 
nuring  feveral  Years,  yet  by  this  Method  of  Hufbandry 
I  can  affirm,  that  all  Crops  will  be  fo  much  improved, 
as  to  doubly  anfwer  the  Diffetence  of  Expence,  and  lefs 
than  a  third  Part  of  the  Seed  will  be  enough  for  the  fame 
Space  of  Ground.  The  common  Swing  Plough,  will 
anfwer  all  the  Intents  of  this  Hufbandry. 

HUMIDITY  is  the  Quality  commonly  called  Moif- 
ture,  or  the  Power  of  wetting  others,  which  Quality 
fome  Liquors  and  Fluids  are  endowed  with;  and  it  dif¬ 
fers  very  much  from  Fluidity,  in  that  it  depends  altoge¬ 
ther  on  the  Congruity  of  the  component  Particles  of  any 
Liquor  to  the  Pores  or  Surfaces  of  fuch  particular  Bo¬ 
dies,  as  it  is  capable  of  adhering  to. 

Thus  Quickfilver  is  not  a  moift  Liquor,  in  RefpecI  to 
our  Hands  or  Clothes,  and  many  other  Things  it  will  not 
flick  to ;  but  it  may  be  called  a  moift  Liquor,  in  Refpetf 
to  Gold,  Lead,  or  Tin,  to  the  Surfaces  of  which  it  will 
prefently  adhere. 

Nay,  Water  itfelf,  that  wets  almoft  every  Thing, 
and  is  the  great  Standard  of  Humidity  or  Moifture,  is 
not  capable  of  wetting  every  Thing ;  for  it  ftands,  and 
runs  eafily  off  in  globular  Drops,  on  the  Leaves  of  Cab¬ 
bages,  and  many  other  Plants;  and  will  not  wet  the  Fea<- 
thers  of  Ducks,  Swans,  and  other  Water  Fowl. 

And  it  is  very  plain,  that  it  is  only  the  Texture  that 
may  caufe  the  Fluid  to  be  humid ;  becaufe  neither 
Qnickfilver  alone,  nor  Bifmuth,  will  ftick  upon  Glafs  ; 
yet  being  mixed  together,  they  will  form  a  Mafs  that 
will  ftick  on  it ;  as  is  very  well  known  in  the  Foliating 
of  Looking  Glaffes,  in  which  fuch  a  Compofition  is  ufed. 

HUMULUS.  1 See  Lupulus. 

HURA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  965.  Hura,  or  Sand  Box 
Tree. 

The  Char  abler s  are, 

It  bath  male  and female  Flowers  on  the fame  Plant.  The 
male  Flowers  have  no  Petal ,  or  fcarce  any  Empalement, 
but  a  Column  of  Stamina ,  joined  at  Bottom  into  a  Cylinder , 
fpreading  out  at  the  Top ,  terminated  by  ftngle  Summits 
lying  over  each  other.  The  female  Flowers  have  a  fwelling 
Empalement  of  1  Leaf,  with  1  tubulous  Petal ;  the  roundifb 
Germen  is  fituated  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Empalement ,  fup- 
porting  a  long  cylindrical  Style ,  crowned  by  a  large  Fun- 
ncl-Jhaped  Stigma ,  which  is  a  plain  Convex ,  divided  into 
1 2  equal  obtufe  Parts.  The  Germen  becomes  an  orbicular 
ligneous  Fruit,  depreffed  at  Top  and  Bottom ,  having  ■  X 2 
deep  Furrows,  with  fo  many  Cells,  which  open  at  the  Top 
with  an  Elajiicity,  each  containing  1  round  flat  Seed. 

We  know  but  1  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Hura.  Hort.  Cliff.  486.  This  is  the  Hura  Ameri¬ 
cana,  Abut  Hi  Indici  folio.  Hort.  Amf.  2.  1 3 1 .  Tab.  66. 
American  Hura  with  the  Leaf  of  the  Indian  Abutilon, 
commonly  called  in  the  Weft-Indies  Sand  Box  Tree. 

.  This  grows  naturally  in  the  Spaniftj  IVejl-Indies,  from 

whence 
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whence  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  Britifb  Colonies 
of  America,  where  fome  of  the  Plants  are  preferved  by 
Way  of  Curiofity.  It  rifes  with  a  foft  ligneous  Stem  to 
the  Height  of  24  Feet  dividing  into  many  Branches, 
which  abound  with  a  milky  Juice,  and  have  Scars  on 
their  Bark,  where  the  Leaves  have  fallen  off.  The 
Branches  are  garnifhed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  thofe 
which  are  the  biggeft  are  1 1  Inches  long,  and  9  broad 
in  the  Middle,  indented  on  their  Edges,  having  a  pro¬ 
minent  Mid-rib,  with  feveral  tranfverfe  Veins  from  that 
to  the  Sides,  which  are  alternate  ;  thefe  Hand  upon  long 
Slender  Foot  Stalks.  The  male  Flowers  come  out  from 
between  the  Leaves,  upon  Foot  Stalks,  3  Inches  long; 
thefe  are  formed  into  a  clofe  Spike,  or  Column,  lying 
over  each  other  like  the  Scales  of  Fifhes.  The  female 
Flowers  are  fituated  at  a  Diftance  from  the  male  ;  thefe 
have  a  fwelling  cylindrical  Empalement,  out  of  which 
arifes  the  Petal  of  the  Flower,  which  hath  a  long  Fun- 
nel-fhaped  Tube,  fpreading  at  the  Top,  where  it  is  di¬ 
vided  into  12  Parts,  which  are  reflexed.  After  the 
Flower  is  part,  the  Germen  fwells  and  becomes  a  round, 
comprefled,  ligneous  Capfule,  having  12  deep  Furrows, 
each  being  a  diftindt  Cell,  containing  1  large  round 
comprefled  Seed  ;  when  the  Pods  are  ripe,  they  burft 
with  an  Elafticity,  and  throw  out  their  Seeds  to  a  confi- 
derable  Diftance. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  Ihould  be  fown  early 
in  the  Spring,  in  Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark.  If  the  Seeds 
arefrefh,  the  Plants  will  appear  in  about  5  Weeks  after 
the  Seeds  are  fown.  As  the  Plants  will  advance  very  faft, 
where  due  Care  is  taken  of  them  ;  they  fhould  have  a 
large  Share  of  frefh  Air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  Wea¬ 
ther,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  too  weak.  When 
the  Plants  are  about  2  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  trans¬ 
planted  each  into  a  feparate  Small  Pot  filled  with  light 
rich  Earth,  and  plunged  again  into  the  hot  Bed  of  Tan¬ 
ners  Bark,  being  careful  to  fhade  them  from  the  Heat 
of  the  Sun,  until  they  have  taken  new  Root,  after  which 
Time  they  muft  have  free  Air  admitted  to  them,  by 
raiSing  the  Glafles  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the 
Seafon,  and  they  Ihould  be  frequently,  but  gently,  wa¬ 
tered.  When  the  Plants  have  filled  thefe  Small  Pots 
with  their  Roots,  they  muft  be  fhaken  out  of  them,  and 
their  Roots  trimmed,  and  then  placed  in  larger  Pots, 
which  fhould  be  filled  with  the  like  rich  Earth,  and 
plunged  again  into  the  hot  Bed,  where  they  fhould  re¬ 
main  till  Michaelmas ,  provided  the  Plants  have  Room, 
without  touching  the  Glafles,  at  which  Time  they  muft 
be  removed  into  the  Bark  Stove,  and  plunged  in  the 
warmeft  Part  thereof:  during  the  Winter  Seafon  they 
muft  be  Sparingly  watered,  for  as  the  Plants  have  Suc¬ 
culent  Stalks,  much  Moifture  wilt  rot  them  ;  they  muft 
alfo  be  kept  very  warm,  otherwife  they  will  not  live  in 
this  Country.  In  Summer  they  muft  have  a  large  Share 
of  frefh  Air  in  warm  Weather,  but  they  muft  not  be 
removed  into  the  open  Air,  for  they  are  too  tender  to 
live  abroad  in  the  warmeft  Part  of  the  Year  in  this 
Country.1'  ■  ‘  •>- 

This  Plant  is  now  pretty  common  in  the  Englijh  Gar¬ 
dens,  where  there  are  Collections  of  tender  Plants  pre¬ 
ferved,  Some  of  which  are  grown  to  the  Height  of  12 
or  14- Feet,  and  many  of  them  have  produced  Flowers, 
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but  there  has  not  been  any  of  their  Fruit  produced  as  yet 
in  England. 

As  thefe  Plants  have  ample  Leaves,  of  a  beautiful 
green  Colour,  they  afford  an  agreeable  Variety  among 
other  tender  exotick  Plants  in  the  Stove,  for  where  they 
are  kept  warm,  and  duly  refrefhed  with  Water,  they 
retain  their  Leaves  all  the  Year  in  Verdure. 

The  Fruit  of  this  Plant  is,  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
IVeJl  Indies,  cut  open  on  the  Side  where  the  Foot  Stalk 
grew,  and  the  Seeds  carefully  taken  out,  after  which  the 
Shells  are  uied  to  contain  Sand  lor  Writing,  which  gave 
Rife  to  the  Name  of  Sand  Box.  When  thefe  Fruit  are 
brought  entire  into  England,  it  is  very  difficult  to  pre¬ 
serve  them,  for  when  the  Heat  of  the  Summer  comes 
on,  they  ulually  burft  with  an  Explofion,  and  Scatter 
their  Seeds  about,  and  from  the  Noife  made  by  the  ripe 
Fruit,  it  was  by  Hernandez,  titled.  Arbor  Crepitans. 

HYACINTHUS.  Toum.  Infl.  R.H.  344.  Tub.  180. 
Lin.  Gen.  PL  385"  Hyacinth  ;  in  French,,  Jacinte. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  no  Empalement.  It  has  1  Bell-Jhaped 
Petal,  who fe  Rim  is  cut  into  6  Parts ,  which  are  re  flexed, 
and  3  Ne Cl  aria  on  the  Point  op  the  Germen ,  with  6  jhort 
Awl-Jhaped  Stamina,  terminated  by  Summits,  which  clofe 
together.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  roundiflj  three-cornered 
Germen,  having  3  Furrows  fupporting  a  Jingle  Style , 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a 
round  iff  3  cornered  Capfule ,  having  3  Cells,  which  contain 
roundifh  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Hyacinthus  corollis  campanulatis  fexpartitis  apice 
revolutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  125.  Hyacinth  with  Bell-fhaped 
Petals,  divided  into  6  Parts,  reflexed  at  their  Tops. 
Hyacinthus  oblongo  fore  caruleus  major.  C.  B.  P.  43.. 
Greater  Hyacinth  with  an  oblong  blue  Flower,  and  the 
Hyacinthus  Anglicus.  Ger.  99.  Englijb  Hyacinth,  or 
Hare  Bells. 

2.  Hyacinthus  corollarum  exterioribus  petalis  dif- 
tinflis,  inter ioribus  coadunatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  317.  Hya¬ 
cinth  whofe  exterior  Part  of  the  Flower  hath  diftinct 
Petals,  but  the  interior  joined.  Hyacinthus  obfoleto  flore* 
C.  B.  P.  44.  Hyacinth  with  a  worn-out  Flower- 

3.  Hy acinthus  corollis  campanulatis  fexpartitis ,  flo- 
ribus  utrinque  difpofitis.  Hyacinth  with  Bell-fhaped  Pe¬ 
tals,  which  are  divided  into  6  Parts,  and  Flowers  ranged 
on  each  Side  of  the  Stalk.  Hyacinthus  floribus  campanula 
utrinque  difpofitis.  C.  B.  P.  44.  Hyacinth  with  Bell- 
fhaped  Flowers  difpofed  on  every  Side  the  Stalk. 

4.  Hyacinthus  corollis  campanulatis  fexpartitis  ra- 
cemo  cornuo.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  317.  Hyacinth  with  Bell- 
fhaped  Petals,  divided  into  6  Parts,  and  a  nodding  Branch 
of  Flowers.  Hyacinthus  floribus  campanula ,  uno  verfu 
difpofitis .  C.  B.  P.  44.  Hyacinth  with  Bell-fhaped 
Flowers  ranged  on  one  Side  the  Stalk. 

5.  Hyacynthus  corollis  campanulatis  femifexfidft  baft 
cylindricis.  Hort.  Upj'al.  85.  Hyacinth  with  Bell-fhaped 
Petails,  cut  half  Way  into  6  Parts,  and  a  cylindrical 
Bale.  Hyacinthus  oblongo  caruleo  flare  minor.  C.  B.  P.. 
44.  Lefler  Hyacinth  with  an  oblong  blue  Flower. 

6.  Hyacinthus  corollis  infundibuliformibus femifexfi- 
dis  bafl  ventricofls.  Hort.  Upfal.  85.  Hyacinth  wiih. 
Funnel-fhaped  Petals  cut  half  into  6  Parts,  and  fwelling 

at 
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at  the  Bale.  Hyacinthus  Orientalis  albus  primus.  C.  B. 
P.  44.  Early  white  Eadern  Hyacinth. 

The  Sorts  here  mentioned,  are  all  of  them  diftinCt 
Species,  of  which  there  are  feveral  Varieties,  efpecially 
of  the  6th,  which  have  been  cultivated  with  fo  much 
Art,  as  to  render  fome  of  them  the  mod  valuable  Flow¬ 
ers  of  the  Spring  ;  in  Holland  the  Gardens  abound  with 
them,  where  the  Florids  have  railed  fo  many  Varieties 
as  to  amount  to  fome  Flundreds,  and  fome  of  their 
Flowers  are  fo  large,  double,  and  finely  coloured,  that 
their  Roots  are  valued  at  20  or  30  Pounds  Sterling  each 
Root ;  to  enumerate  thefe  Varieties  here,  would  fwell 
this  Work  to  very  little  Purpofe,  as  every  Year  pro¬ 
duces  new  Kinds. 

The  id  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Woods,  and  near 
Hedges,  in  Lands  which  have  lately  been  Woods,  in 
many  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  feldom  admitted  into  Gar¬ 
dens,  but  the  poor  People  who  make  it  their  Bnfinefs  to 
gather  the  wild  Flowers  of  the  Fields  and  Woods  for 
Nofegays,  &c.  bring  great  Quantities  of  them  in  Spring 
to  London ,  and  fell  them  about  the  Streets. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white  Flowers,  kept 
in  fome  Gardens,  w  hich  only  differs  in  the  Colour  of 
their  Flowers  from  the  other, 

The  2d  Sort  is  preferved  in  fome  few  Gardens  for 
Variety,  but  as  it  hath  as  little  Beauty  as  the  firfl,  is 
feldom  allowed  a  Place  in  the  Flower  Garden,  The 
Flowers  are  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  firfl  Sort,  and 
feem  as  if  their  Petals  were  divided  to  the  Bottom,  3  of 
the  outer  Segments  being  feparated  from  the  other. 
Handing  at  a  fmall  Diflance  from  the  3  Interiors,  but 
they  are  all  joined  at  their  Bafe;  when  the  Flowers  firfl 
appear,  they  are  of  a  light  blue  Colour,  but  before  they 
decay,  they  fade  to  a  w'orn-out  purple  Colour.  This 
flowers  early  in  the  Spring,  and  grows  naturally  in  Spain 
and  Mauritania. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  ;  this 
hath  blue  Flowers  of  the  open  fpread  Bell-fhape,  divided 
•into  6  Segments  almofl  to  the  Bottom,  and  difpofed  on 
every  Side  the  Stalk.  The  Stalk's  rife  about  9  Inches 
high,  and  when,  the  Roots  are  flrong,  the  Thyrfe  of 
Flowers  is  large.  This  flowers  about  the  fame  Time 
with  the  firfl  Sort,  and  was  formerly  preferved  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  but  fince  there  have  been  fo  many  finer  FIowrers 
railed  from  the  Seeds  of  the  Eaftern  Hyacinths,  they  have 
been  almofl  totally  negle&ed,  fo  that  they  are  feldom 
feen  but  in  old  Gardens. 

The  4th  Sort,  feems  to  be  a  Variety  of  the  firfl,  the 
Flowers  being  ranged  for  the  moil  Part  on  one  Side  of 
the  Stalk,  and  the  Top  of  the  Bunch  is  always  bent  on 
one  Side.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  iblufh  Peach  Colour, 
and  appear  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  firfl  Sort. 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  this  hath  a 
fmaller  Flower  than  either  of  the  former  Sorts,  and 
comft  earlier  in  the  Seafon.  The  Petal  is  cut  into  6 
Parts  half  the  Length,  and  is  reflexed  at  the  Brim;  the 
lower  Part  is  cylindrical,  a  little  fwelling  at  the  Bafe, 
and  of  a  deeper  blue  than  either  of  the  former.  This 
was  formerly  called  by  the  Gardeners  the  Coventry  blue 
Hyacinth’. 

The  6th  Sort  is  the  Eaftern  Hyacinth,  of  which  we 
formerly  had  no  other  Varieties  in  the  EtigliJJj  Gardens, 
but  the  Angle  and  double  white  and  blue  flowering;  but 
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from  the  Seeds  of  thefe  there  were  a  few  others  raifed 
in  England ,  and  by  the  Flemif}  Gardeners  who  came 
over  annually  with  their  flower  Roots  to  vend  in  England , 
but  the  Gardeners  in  Holland  have  within  the  lad  50 
Years  raifed  fo  many  fine  Varieties,  as  to  render  the 
former  Sorts  of  no  Value. 

But  thole  who  are  defirous  to  preferve  any  of  the  old 
Sorts,  need  not  be  at  much  Trouble  about  it,  for  their 
Roots  propagate  in  great  Plenty  in  any  Soil,  or  Situation, 
and  require  no  other  Care,  but  to  take,  up  their  Roots 
every  third  V  ear,  foon  after  their  Leaves  decay,  and 
plant  them  again  in  Autumn,  for  if  they  are  permitted 
to  remain  longer  in  the  Ground,  their  Roots  will  mul¬ 
tiply  to  fo  great  a  Degree,  as  to  render  their  Flowers 
very  fmall  and  weak. 

All  the  different  Sorts  of  Hyacinths  are  propagated  by 
Seeds  or  Offsets  from  the  old  Bulbs ;  the  former  Method 
has  been  but  little  pra&ifed  in  England  till  very  lately, 
but  in  Holland  &nd  Flanders  it  hath  been  followed  for 
many  V  ears,  whereby  they  have  obtained  a  very  great 
Variety  of  the  mod  beautiful  Flowers  of  this  Kind,  and 
it  is  owing  to  the  Indudry  of  the  Florids  in  thefe  Coun¬ 
tries,  that  the  Lovers  and  Delighters  in  Gardening  are  fo 
agreeably  entertained,  not  only  with  the  curious  Variety 
of  this,  but  of  mod  other  bulbous  rooted  Flowers,  few 
other  Florids  thinking  it  worth  their  Trouble  to  wait  4 
or  5  Years  for  the  Flowers  of  Plants  of  which  perhaps 
fcarce  one  in  forty  may  deferve  to  be  preferved  ;  but  they 
do  not  confider  that  it  is  only  the  Lofs  of  the  4  or  5  firfl 
^  ears  after  lowing,  tor  if  they  continue  fowing  every 
Year  after  they  begin,  there  will  be  a  Succeilion  of 
Flowers  annually,  which  will  condantly  produce  fome 
Sorfs  that  may  be  different  from  what  they  have  before 
feen,  and  new  Flowers  being  always  the  mod  valuable 
to  fkilfui  Florids  (provided  they  have  good  Properties  to 
recommend  them,!,  will  always  be  a  fufficient  Recom- 
pence  for  the  Trouble,  and  Lofs  of  Time. 

The  Method  of  raifing  thefe  Flowers  from  Seed  is  as 
follows:  Having  provided  yourfelf  with  fome  good  Seed 
(whic.h  fhould  be  faved  from  either  femi-double,  or  fuch 
Angle. f  lowers  as  are  large,  and  have  good  Properties), 
you  mud  have  a  Parcel  of  fquare  fhallow  Boxes  or  Pots, 
which  mud  be  filled  with  frefh  light  fandy  Soil,  laying 
the  Surface  very  level ;  then  fow  your  Seeds  thereon  as 
equally  as  podible,  covering  it  about  half  an  Inch  thick 
with  the  fame  light  Earth ;  the  Time  for  this  Work  is 
about  the  Middle  of  Augujl.  Thefe  Boxes,  or  Pots, 
fhould  be  placed  where  they  may  enjoy  the  Morning  Sun 
only  until  the  latter  End  of  September ,  at  which  Time 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  a  warmer  Situation,  and  to¬ 
wards  the  End  ot  Odlober  they  fhould  be  placed  under  a 
common  hot  Bed  Frame,  where  they  may  remain  during 
the  Winter  and  Spring  Months,  that  they  may  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  hard  Prods ;  though  they  fhould  be  expofed 
to  the  open  Air  when  the  Weather  is  mild,  by  taking  off 
the  Glades.  In  February  the  young  Plants  will  begin  to 
appear  above  Ground,  at  which  Time  they  mud  be 
carefully  fereened  from  Frods,  otherwife  they  will  be 
dedroyed  when  they  are  fo  young;  but  you  mud  never 
cover  them  at  that  Seaion  but  in  the  Night,  or  in  very 
bad  Weather,  for  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  if  they 
are  dole  covered,  they  will  draw  up  very  tall  and  flender, 
and  thereby  prevent  the  Growth  of  their  Roots.  At  the 
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End  of  March ,  if  the  Weather  proves  good,  you  may 
remove  the  Boxes  out  of  the  Frame,  placing  them  in 
a  warm  Situation,  obferving,  if  the  Seafon  be  dry,  to 
refrefhthem  now  and  then  with  a  little  Water,  as  alfo 
to  keep  them  very  clear  from  Weeds,  which  would  foon 
overfpread  the  tender  Plants,  and  deftroy  them. 

Towards  the  latter  End  of  April ,  or  Beginning  of 
May,  thefe  Boxes  fhould  be  removed  into  a  cooler  Si¬ 
tuation  ;  for  the  Pleat  of  the  Sun  at  that  Seafon  would 
be  Loo  great  for  thefe  tender  Plants,  caufing  their  Blades 
to  decay  much  fooner  than  they  would,  if  they  were 
fereened  from  its  Violence.  In  this  fhady  Situation 
they  fhould  remain  during  the  Pleat  of  Summer,  ob¬ 
ferving  to  keep  them  conllantly  clear  from  Weeds ;  but 
you  mull  not  place  them  under  the  Dripping  of  Trees, 
&c.  nor  fhould  you  give  them  any  Water  after  their 
Blades  are  decayed,  for  that  would  infallibly  rot  the 
Roots.  About  the  latter  End  of  Augujl  you  fhould 
lift  a  little  light  rich  Earth  over  the  Surface  of  the 
Boxes,  and  then  remove  them  again  into  a  warmer  Si¬ 
tuation,  and  treat  them,  during  the  Winter,  Spring, 
and  Summer  Months,  as  before  dire&ed;  and  about 
the  Middle  of  Augujl  you  fhould  prepare  a  Bed-of  light 
rich  fandy  Soil,  in  Proportion  to  the  Quantity  of  your 
Seedling  Plants,  and  having  levelled  the  Surface  very 
even,  you  fhould  take  out  the  Earth  from  the  Boxes 

in  which  vour  Plants  were  raifed,  into  a  Sieve,  in  order 
•’  *  *  #  *  *  t  _ 
to  get  out  all  the  Roots,  which  by  this  Time  (if  they 

have  grown  well)  will  be  about  the  Tbicknefs  of  a  fmall 
Quill  ;  thefe  Roots  fhould  be  placed  upon  the  Bed  at 
about  2  or  3  Inches  afunder,  obferving  to  fet  the  bot¬ 
tom  Part  of  their  Roots  downwards,  then  cover  them 
over  2  Inches  thick  with  the  fame  light  Earth  ;  but  as 
it  will  be  impoflible  to  get  all  the  fmall  Roots  out  of 
the  Earth  in  the  Boxes,  you  fhould  fpread  the  Earth 
upon  another  Bed  equally,  and  cover  it  over  with  light 
Earth,  by  which  Method  you  will  not  lofe  any  of  the 
Roots,  be  they  ever  fo  fmall. 

Thefe  Beds  mud  be  arched  over  with  Hoops,  and  in 
very  hard  frofty  Weather  covered  with  Mats,  &c.  to 
protect  them  from  Froft  ;  and  in  the  Spring,  when  the 
green  Leaves  are  above  Ground,  if  the  Weather  fhould 
be  very  dry,  you  mud  refrefh  them  with  Water,  but 
do  this  fparingly,  for  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  thefe 
Bulbs,  than  too  great  Quantities  of  Moifture.  During 
the  Summer  Seaton  you  mud  conllantly  keep  the  Beds 
clear  from  Weeds,  but  after  the  Blades  are  decayed, 
you  mud  never  give  them  any  Water;  and  in  Autumn 
you  lhould  ftir  the  Surface  of  the  Bed  with  a  very  fhort 
Hand  Fork,  being  exceeding  careful  not  to  thruft  it  fo 
deep  as  to  touch  the  Roots,  which,  if  hurt,  are  very 
fubje£t  to  perifh  foon  after.  Then  lift  a  little  frefh 
light  rich  Earth  over  the  Bed  about  an  Inch  thick,  or 
fomewhat  more,  and  in  Winter  cover  them  again  (as 
was  before  directed.)  In  this  Bed  the  Roots  may  con¬ 
tinue  2  Years,  obferving  to  treat  them,  both  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Winter,  as  before  ;  then  the  third  Year  the 
Roots  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up  when  their  Leaves 
decay,  and  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Augujl ,  when 
they  fhould  be  planted  into  new  Beds  prepared  as  before, 
6  Inches  afunder  ;  in  thefe  Beds  the  Roots  may  remain 
till  they  flower,  during  which  Time  they  fhould  be 
treated  as  before,  with  this  Difference  only,  that  inftead 


of  covering  them  with  Mats  in  Winter,  the  Surface  ol 
the  Ground  fhould  be  covered  with  Tanner’s  Bark. 

When  their  Flowers  begin  to  fhew  themfelves,  you 
fhould  mark  all  fuch  as  appear  to  have  good  Proper¬ 
ties,  by  thrufling  a  fmall  Stick  down  by  each  Root, 
which  Roots,  at  the  Time  for  taking  them  up,  fhould 
be  fele&ed  from  the  reft,  and  planted  by  themfelves, 
though  I  would  by  no  Means  advife  the  rejecting  any 
of  the  other  Roots,  until  they  have  blown  two  Years, 
before  which  you  cannot  afeertain  their  Value.  When 
the  green  Leaves  of  thefe  Plants  begin  to  decay,  their 
Roots  muft  be  taken  up  ;  and  the  Earth  of  the  Bed  be¬ 
ing  raifed  into  a  Ridge,  the  better  to  fhoot  off  the 
Moifture,  they  fhould  be  laid  into  the  Earth  again  in 
a  horizontal  Pofition,  leaving  the  green  Leaves  hang¬ 
ing  downwards  from  the  Roots,  whereby  the  great 
Moifture  contained  in  their  very  fuccuient  Leaves  and 
Flower  Stalks  is  exhaled,  and  prevented  from  entering 
the  Roots,  which,  when  fuffered  to  return  into  them,  is 
very  often  the  Caufe  of  their  rotting.  In  this  Ridge  the 
Roots  fhould  remain  until  the  Leaves  are  quite  dried 
off,  when  they  muft  be  taken  up,  and  after  being  clear¬ 
ed  of  all  Manner  of  Filth,  which  would  be  hurtful  to 
them  ;  they  muft  be  laid  up  in  Boxes,  where  they  may 
be  preferved  dry  until  September ,  which  is  the  proper 
Seafon  for  planting  them  again  ;  the  Method  of  doing 
this  fhall  be  hereafter  mentioned,  when  we  treat  of  the 
Management  of  old  Roots. 

I  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  Culture  of  fuch  Hyacinths 
as  have  either  been  obtained  from  Holland. ,  or  are  of 
our  own  Product  from  Seeds,  that  are  very  beautiful, 
and  worthy  to  be  preferved  in  Colle&ions  of  good  Flow¬ 
ers,  and  it  hath  been  the  Want  of  Skill  in  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  thefe  noble  Flowers,  which  has  occafioned  the 
ill  Succefs  moft  People  have  had  with  them  in  England , 
whereby  they  have  been  negle&ed,  fuppofing  their 
Roots  to  degenerate  after  they  have  flowered  in  England ; 
which  is  a  great  Miftake,  for  were  the  Roots  managed 
with  the  fame  Art  as  is  pra&ifed  in  Holland ,  I  am  fully 
convinced  they  would  thrive  full  as  well  in  England  as 
there,  or  elfewhere,  as  I  have  experienced  ;  for,  from 
fome  Hundreds  of  Roots  which  I  have  received  from 
Holland  at  two  or  3  different  Times,  I  have  had  a 
very  great  Increafe  of  their  Roots,  which  were  as  large, 
and  produced  as  many  Flowers  upon  their  Stems,  as 
the  fame  Sort  ever  did  in  Holland. 

The  Soil  in  which  thefe  Flowers  fucceed  beft,  is  a 
light  fandy  frefh  rich  Earth,  which  may  be  compofed 
after  the  following  Manner  :  Take  half  frefh  Earth 
from  a  Common,  or  Failure  Land,  which  is  of  a  fandy 
Loam  ;  this  fhould  not  be  taken  above  8  or  9  Inches 
deep  at  moft,  and  if  you  take  the  T  urf,  or  green  Sward 
with  it,  it  will  ftill  be  better,  provided  you  have  Time 
to  let  it  rot ;  to  this  you  fhould  add  a  4th  Part  of  Sea 
Sand,  and  the  other  4th  Part  of  rotten  Cow  Dung, 
mix  thefe  well  together,  and  caft  it  into  a  Heap,  where 
it  mav  remain  until  you  ufe  it,  obferving  to  turn  it  over 
once  in  3  Weeks  or  a  Month.  If  this  Compoft  be 
made  2  or  3  Years  before  it  is  ufed,  it  will  be  much 
the  better  ;  but  if  you  are  obliged  to  ufe  it  fooner,  then 
it  fhould  be  oftener  turned,  that  the  Parts  may  the 
better  unite. 

This  Soil  lhould  be  laid  2  Feet  deep  on  the  Beds,  de- 
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fignecl  for  your  Hyacinths,  and  you  may  lay  a  little 
rotten  Cow  Dung,  or  l  annets  Bark  at  the  Bottom, 
which  may  be  within  reach  of  the  Fibres,  but  it  fhould 
by  no  Means  touch  the  Bulb.  If  the  Soil  be  very  wet, 
where  thtfe  Beds  are  made,  you  fhould  raife  them  io 
or  12  Inches  above  the  Surface,  but  if  it  be  dry,  they 
need  not  be  raifed  above  3  or  4  Inches. 

The  Manner  of  preparing  the  Beds  is  as  follows: 
Firft,  Take  all  the  former  old  Earth  out  of  the  Bed 
to  the  Depth  you  intend,  which  fhould  be  3  Feet  ; 
then  fpread  a  little  rotten  Dung,  or  Tan,  in  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  laying  it  very  level,  upon  this  you  fhould  lay  the 
above-mentioned  Earth,  10  or  12  Inches  thick,  level¬ 
ling  it  very  even  ;  then  fcore  out  the  Diftances  for  the 
Roots,  which  fhould  be  8  Inches  fquare,  in  ftrait  Rows 
each  Way,  after  which,  place  your  Roots  exactly  in 
the  Squares,  obferving  to  fet  the  bottom  Part  down- 
■vvaid  ;  then  cover  the  Roots  6  Inches  deep  with  the 
lame  prepared  Earth,  being  very  careful  in  doing  this, 
not  to  diiplace  any  of  them  ;  and  if  tire  Tops  of  thefe 
Beds  are  made  a  little  rounding,  to  fhoot  oft'  the  Wet, 
it  will  be  of  Service,  provided  they  are  not  made  too 
high,  which  is  a  Fault  the  other  Way. 

The  bell  Seafon  for  planting  thefe  Roots  is  towards 
the  Middle  or  latter  End  of  September ,  according  to  the 
Earlinefs  or  Latenefs  of  the  Seafon,  or  the  Weather 
which  then  happens ;  but  I  would  advife  you  never  to 
plant  them  when  the  Ground  is  extreme  dry,  unlefs 
there  be  a  Profped  of  fome  Rain  foon  after  ;  for  if  the 
Weather,  fhould  continue  dry  for  a  confiderable  Time 
after,  the  Roots  will  receive  a  Mouldinefs,  which  will 
certainly  deftroy  them. 

Thefe  Beds  will  require  no  farther  Care  until  the 
Froft  comes  on  very  fevere,  ai  which  Time  they  fhould 
have  fome  rotten  Tan  fpread  over  the  Bed,  about  4 
Inches  thick,  and  if  the.  Alleys  on  each  Side  of  the 
Bed  are  filled  up,  either  with  rotten  Tan,  Dung,  or  Sand, 
it  will  prevent  the  Froft  from  penetrating  the  Ground 
to  the  Roots,  and  fecure  them  from  being  deftroyed.; 
but  when  the  Winters  prove  very  fevere,  it  will  alio  be 
proper  to  have  fome  Peas  Haulm,  or  fuch  like  Cover¬ 
ing,  laid  over  them,  which  will  keep  out  the  Froft  bet¬ 
ter  than  Mats,  and  lying  hollow,  will  admit  the  Air  to 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  and  alfo  permit  the  Exha¬ 
lations  to  pafs  off,  whereby  the  Earth  will  remain  dry, 
and  prevent  the  Roots  from  rotting,  which  has  often 
happened  when  the  Beds  have  been  too  clofe  covered. 
But  you  muft  obferve  to  take  off  this  Covering  when¬ 
ever  the  Weather  is  mild,  and  only  let  it  continue  on 
in  very  hard  Frolrs,  for  where  the  Beds  are  covered 
with  Tan  or  Sea  Coal  Afhes,,  no  common  Froft  can 
penetrate  through,  fo  the  other  Coverings  are  ufelefs, 
except  in  very  fevere  Froft  ;  for  a  fmall  Froft  cannot  in¬ 
jure  the  Roots  before  the  green  Leaves  appear  above 
Ground,  which  is  feldom  before  the  Beginning  of  Fe¬ 
bruary ,  at  which  Time  the  Beds  muft  be  arched  over 
with  Hoops,  that  they  may  be  covered  either  with  Mats, 
Canvas,  or  fome  other  light  Covering,  to  prevent  the 
Froft  from  injuring  the  Buds  as  they  arife  above  Ground  ; 
but  thefe  Coverings  muft  be  conftantly  taken  off  every 
Day  when  the  Weather  is  mild,  otherwise  the  Flower 
Stems  will  be  drawn  up  to  a  great  Height,  and  become 
■very  weak,  and  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  will  be 


long  and  (lender,  and  fo  rendered  incapable  of  fupport- 
ing  the  Bells,  which  is  a  great  Difadvantage  to  the 
Flowers,  for  one  of  their  greateft  Beauties  confifts  in 
the  regular  Difpofition  of  their  Bells.  When  thefe 
Hoops  are  fixed  over  the  Beds,  the  rotten  Tan  fhould  ’ 
be  taken  off  them,  in  doing  which,  great  Care  fhould 
be  taken  not  to  bruife  or  injure  the  Leaves  of  the  Hya¬ 
cinths,  which  by  that  Time  will  be  beginning  to  break 
out  of  the  Ground  with  the  Flower  Stem,  therefore 
the  Tan  fhould  be  removed  by  the  Hands,  or  if  any 
Inftrument  is  ufed  in  doing  it,  there  muff  be  great 
Caution  ufed. 

When  the  Stems  of  the  Flowers  are  advanced  to  their 
Height,  before  the  Flowers  expand,  you  fhould  place 
a  ihort  Stick  down  by  each  Root,  to  which,  with  a 
Wire  formed  into  a  Hoop,  the  Stem  of  the  Flowers 
fhould  he  faftened,  to  fupport  them  from  falling,  other- 
wife,  when  the  Bells  are  fully  expanded,  their  Weight 
will  incline  them  to  the  Ground,  efpecially  if  not 
fereened  from  Wind  and  Rain. 

During  their  Seafon  of  flowering  they  fhould  be  co¬ 
vered  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day  from  the  Sun,  and  alfo 
from  all  heavy  Rains,  but  they  fhould  be  permitted  to 
receive  all  gentle  Showers,  as  alfo  the  Morning  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun  ;  but  if  the  Nights  are  frofty,  they-  muft  be 
conftantly  defended  therefrom.  With  this  Management 
you  may  continue  your  Hyacinths  in  Beauty  at  leaft  one 
whole  Month,  and  fOmetimes  more,  according  to  their 
Strength,  or  the  Favourablenefs  of  the  Seafon. 

When  their  Flowers  are  quite  decayed,  and  the  Tops 
of  their  Leaves  begin  to  change  their  Colour,  you  muft 
carefully  raife  the  Roots  out  of  the  Ground  with  a  nar¬ 
row  Spade,  or  fome  other  handy  Inftrument this  is 
what  the  Dutch  Gardeners  term  lifting  them ;  in  doing- 
this,  the  Inftrument  muft  be  carefully  thruft  down  by 
the  Side  of  the  Root,  being  careful  not  to  bruife  or  in¬ 
jure  it,  as  alfo  to  put  it  below  the  Bottom  of  the  Root ; 
then  by  forcing  this  Inftrument  on  one  Side,  the  Fi¬ 
bres  of  the  Root  are  raifed  and  feparated  from  the 
Ground.  The  Defign  of  this  is,  to  prevent  their  re¬ 
ceiving  any  more  Nourifhment  from  the  Ground;  for 
by  imbibing  too  much  Moifture  at  this  Seafon,  the 
Roots  frequently  rot  after  they  are  taken  up  ;  about  a 
Fortnight  after  this  Operation,  the  Roots  fhould  be 
entirely  taken  out  of  the  Ground,  and  the  Earth  of 
your  Beds  raifed  into  a  high  fharp  Ridge,  laying  the. 
Roots  into  it  in  a  horizontal  Pofition,  with  their  Leaves- 
hanging  out,  for  the  Reafon  before  given. 

In  this  Pofition  the  Roots  fhould  remain  until  the: 
green  Leaves. are  entirely  decayed,  which  ■  perhaps  may 
be  in  3  Weeks  Time.  This  is  what  the  Dutch  Gar¬ 
deners  term,  the  Ripening  their  Roots,  becaufe  by  this 
Method  the  Roots  become  firm,  and  the  outer  Cover  is 
fmooth,  and  of  a  bright  purple  Colour;  whereas  thofe 
Roots  which  are  permitted  to  remain  undifturbed,  till 
the  Leaves  and  Stalks  are  quite  decayed,  will  be  large, 
fpongy,  and  their  outer  Coa-ts  will  be  of  a  pale  Colour, 
for  the  Stems -of  many  of  thefe  Flowers  are  very  large, 
and  contain  a  great  Quantity  of  Moifture,  which,  if 
fuffered  to  return  into  the  Root9,  will  infallibly  caufe 
many  of  them  to  perifn.  After  they  are  fo  ripened,  you 
muft  take  them  out  of  the  Ground,  and  wipe  them 
dean  with  a  foft  .woollen  Cloth,  taking  oflF  all  the  do- 
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<cayed  Parts  of  the  Leaves  and  Fibres,  putting  them  in¬ 
to  open  Boxes  where  they  may  lie  fingly,  and  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  Air,  but  they  mud  be  preferved  carefully 
from  Moidure;  nor  fhould  they  be  differed  to  remain 
where  the  Sun  may  fhine  upon  them ;  in  this  Manner 
they  may  be  preferved  out  of  the  Ground  until  Septem¬ 
ber,  which  is  the  Seafon  for  planting  them  again,  at 
which  Time  you  fnud' feparate  all  the  ftrong  flowering 
Roots,  planting  them  in  Beds  by  themfelvcs,  that  they 
may  make  an  equal  Appearance  in  their  Flowers  ;  but 
the  Offsets  and  fmaller  Roots  fhould  be  planted  in  ano¬ 
ther  feparate  Bed  for  one  Year,  in  which  Time  they 
will  acquire  Strength,  and  by  the  fucceeding  Year  will 
be  as  drong  as  the  older  Roots. 

The  Angle  and  femi-double  Flowers  fhould  be  planted 
nlfo  in  a  Bed  by  themfelvcs,  where  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  fheltered  (as  was  directed  before)  from  the  Froflr, 
until  the  Flowers  are  blown  ;  at  which  Time  their  Co¬ 
vering  fhould  be  entirely  removed,  and  they  fuffered 
to  receive  the  open  Air ;  which,  though  it  may  foon 
deface  the  Beauty  of  the  Flowers,  yet  is  abfolutely  nc- 
ceffary  to  promote  their  feeding  ;  and  when  the  Seeds 
are  quite  ripe,  you  mud  cut  off  the  Veffels  and  preferve 
them,  with  the  Seeds  therein,  until  the  Seafon  for  flow¬ 
ing  it.  But  you  mud:  obferve,  that  after  thefe  Flowers 
have  produced  Seeds,  they  feldom  flower  fo  well  again, 
at  lead  not  in  two  Years. after  ;  fo  that  the  bed;  Me¬ 
thod  to  obtain  good  Seeds  is,  to  plant  new  Roots  every 
Year  for  that  Purpofle ;  although  thefe  Roots  are,  by 
mof!  Perfons,  taken  up  every  Year,  yet  if  the  Beds  are 
well  prepared  for  them,  they  may  remain  two  Years  in 
the  Ground  unremoved,  and  the  Roots  will  dower 
dronger  the  fecond  Year  than  the  fird  ;  but  thofe  Per¬ 
fons  who  cultivate  them  for  Sale/every  Year  take  up 
their  Roots  which  are  large  and  faleable  ;  but  the  Off- 
fets  and  fmall  Roots,  they  ufually  leave  2  Years  in  the 
Ground. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  let  their  Hyacinth  Roots 
remain  3  or  4  Years  unremoved,  by  which  they  have 
a  much  greater  increafe  of  Roots,  than  when  they  are 
annually  taken  up  ;  but  the  Roots  by  this  great  Increafe 
are  frequently  degenerated,  fo  as  to  produce  Angle 
Flowers,  therefore  I  fhould  advife  the  taking  up  the 
Roots  every  other  Year  ;  and  thofe  of  the  mod  valua¬ 
ble  Kinds  every  Year,  which  is  the  mod  certain  Method 
to  preferve'  them  in  their  greated  Perfection,  though 
the  Increafe  may  not  be  fo  great ;  and  if  thefe  Roots 
are  planted  3  Weeks  or  a  Month  earlier  in  Autumn 
than  is  before  directed,  it  will  caufe  them  to  produce 
{Longer  Flowers ;  and  thofe  Roots  which  are  annually 
removed,  will  be  rounder  and  hrmer,  than  fuch  as  dand 
two  Years  unremoved. 

For  the  other  Sorts  of  Hyacinth,  fee  Mufcari  and 
Ornithogalum. 

HYACINTHUS  TUBEROSUS.  See  Crinum. 

HYDRANGEA.  Gron.  Fhr.  Virg.  50.  Lin.  Gen.  PI. 
492.  We  have  no  Englifb  Title  for  this  Genus. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  fmall  permanent  Empalement  of  1 
Leaf ,  indented  in  5  Parts ,  and  5  roundifi?  Petals  which 
are  equal,  and  larger  than  the  Empalement .  It  hath  10 
Stamina ,  alternately  longer  than. the  Petal ,  terminated  by 
roundifo  Summits.  Under  the  Flower  is  ftuated  a  round- 
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iflo  Germen ,  fupporting  2  Jhort  Styles  /landing  apart , 
crowned  by  permanent  obtufe  Stigmas.  The  Germen  turns 
to  a  roundifo  Capjule ,  crowned  by  the  2  horned  Stigmas, 
divided  tranjverfy  into-  2  Cells,  filled  with  fmall  angular 
Seeds. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus, -viz. 

Hy  drangea.  Gron.  Elor.  Virg.  30. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  from 
whence  it  has  been  brought  within  a  few  Years  pad  to 
Europe,  and  is  now  preferved  in  Gardens  for  Variety, 
more  than  its  Beauty.  It  hath  a  fpreading  fibrous  Root, 
from  which  is  fent  up  many  foft,  pithy,  ligneous  Stalks, 
which  rife  about  3  Feet  high,  garnifhed  at  each  J-oint, 
with  two  oblong  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppoiite, 
{landing  on  Foot  Stalks  about  1  Inch  long  ;  the  .Leaves 
are  3  Inches  long,  and  2  broad  near  their  Bafe,  flawed 
on  their  Edges,  and  have  many  Veins  running  from  the 
Mid-rib  upward  to  their  Borders ;  they  are  of  a  light 
green,  and  fall  away  in  the  Autumn  ;  the  Flowers  are 
produced  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  in  Form  of  a  Co- 
rymbus  ;  they  are  white,  compofed  of  5  Petah,  with 
10  Stamina  furrounding  the  Style.  Thefe  appear  to- 
'ward  the  End  of  fiuly  and  in  Ah'gufi,  but  do  not  often 
perfect  their  Seeds  in  England. 

This  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots ;  the 
bed  Time  for  this  is  the  latter  End  of  O-Aober,  which 
is  alfo  the  bed  Time  to  tranfplant  them  :  The  Plants 
fhould  have  a  moid  Soil,  for  they  grow  naturally  in 
marfhy  Places ;  they  require  no  other  Culture  but  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  and  dig  the  Ground  be¬ 
tween  them  every^Winter.  The  Roots  are  perennial, 
and  if  in  very  fevere  Frod  the  Stalks  are  killed,  they 
will  put  out  new  Ones  the  following  Spring. 
HYDROCOTYLE,  Water  Navel  wort. 

This  Plant  grows  in  great  Plenty  in  moid  Places  in 
mod  Parts  of  England,  and  is  never  cultivated  for  Ufe, 
fo  I  diall  pafs  it  over  with  only  naming  it. 
HYDROLAPATHUM.  See  Lapathum. 
HYDROPHYLLON.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  187.  Hydro- 
phyllon.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  81.  Tab.  16.  Water  Leaf. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  of  1  Leaf, 
cut  into  5  Segments  which  fpread  open.  It  hath  1  Bell- 
fioaped  Petal ,  divided  snto  5  Parts,  indented  at  their 
Points  ;  under  each  of  thefe  Segments  is  fixed  a  Neclarium 
fituated  about  the  Middle,  which  flout  up  Lengthways  by  2 
Lamellce.  It  hath  5  Stamina  longer  than  the  Petal,  ter¬ 
minated  hy  oblong  profirate  Summits,  and  an  oval-pointed 
Germen ,  fupporting  an  Awl-fhaprd  Style  the  Length  of  the 
Stamina,  crowned  by  a  bifid  fpreading  Stigma.  The  Ger¬ 
men  becomes  a  globular  Cap/ule  with  1  Cell,  incUfing  I 
large  round  Seed. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Hydrophyuon  Morini.  fioneq.  Hort.  Water  Leaf 
of  Mori  nits. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Canada ,  and  many 
other  Parts  of  America ,  on  moid  fpongy  Ground.  The 
Root  is  compofed  of  many  drong  flefhy  Fibres,  which 
fpread  wide  on  every  Side,  from  which  arife  many 
Leaves  with  Foot  Stalks  5  or  6  Inches  long,  jagged  into 
3,  5,  or  7  Lobes,  almod  to  the  Mid-rib  ;  thefe  are  in¬ 
dented  on  their  Edges,  and  have  feveral  Veins  running 
from  the  Mid-rib  to  the  Sides ;  they  are  of  a  lucid 
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green,  and  in  the  Spring  have  Water  (landing  on  the 
Cavities,  from  whence  I  fuppofe  Morinus  gave  it  the 
Title  of  Water  Leaf,  and  not  from  the  Plant  growing 
in  Water,  as  Tournefort  conjectures.  The  Flowers 
rife  with  Foot  Stalks  from  the  Root,  having  i  or  2 
fmaU  Letaves  of  the  fame  Shape  with  the  lower;  the 
Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Clufters  hanging  down¬ 
ward,  they  are  of  a  dirty  white  and  Bell-fhaped,  fo 
make  no  great  Figure.  They  appear  in  June,  and  the 
SeeJs  fometimes  ripen  here  i nAuguJl. 

This  Plant  is  very  hardy  in  Relpedt  to  Cold,  but  it 
fhould  be  planted  in  a  moift  rich  Soil  ;  for  if  it  is  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  dry  warm  Soil,  it  will  not  live,  unlefs  conftantly 
watered  in  dry  Weather.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
parting  the  Roots,  which  fhould  be  done  in  Autumn, 
that  the  Plants  may  be  well  rooted  before  Spring,  for 
otherwife  they  will  require  a  great  Deal  of  Water.  It 
requires  a  moift  Soil  and  fhady  Situation. 

HYDROPIPER,  the  common  biting  Arfe-fmart, 
which  grows  in  great  Plenty  in  moift  Places  near  Ditches 
Sides  almoft  every  where. 

HYGROMETER  is  a  Machine  or  Inftrument  con¬ 
trived  to  fhew  or  meaiure,  the  Moiftnefs  and  Drinefs 
of  the  Air,  according  as  it  abounds  with  moift  cr  dry 
Vapours,  and  to  meafure  and  eftimate  the  Quantity  of 
fuch  Moiftnefs  and  Drinefs. 

There  are  divers  Kinds  of  Hygrometers ;  for  what¬ 
ever  Body  either  fwells  or  fhrinks  by  Drinefs  or  Moi¬ 
fture,  is  capable  of  being  formed  into  an  Hygrometer ; 
fuch  are  the  Woods  of  moft  Kinds,  particularly  Alh, 
Deal,  Poplar,  itfc.  fuch  alfo  is  a  Cord,  Cat  Gut,  &c. 

Stretch  a  Hempen  Cord  or  Fiddle  String  along  a 
Wall,  bringing  it  over  a  Truckle  or  Pul ly  ;  and  to  the 
other  End  tie  a  Weight,  unto  which  fit  a  Style  or  In¬ 
dex  ;  on  the  fame  Wall  fit  a  Plate  of  Metal  divided 
into  any  Number  of  equal  Parts,  and  the  Hygrometer 
is  complete. 

For  it  is  a  Matter  of  undoubted  Obfervation,  that 
Moifture  fenfibly  fhortens  the  Length  of  Cords  and 
Strings ;  and  that  as  the  Moifture  evaporates,  they  re¬ 
turn  to  their  former  Length,  and  the  like  may  be  faid 
of  a  Fiddle  String. 

The  Weight  therefore,  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  upon  an 
Increafe  of  the  Moifture  of  the  Air,  will  afcend,  and 
upon  a  Diminution  of  the  fame  will  defcend. 

Hence,  as  the  Index  will  fhew  the  Spaces  of  Afcent 
and  Defcent,  and  thofe  Spaces  are  equal  to  the  Incre¬ 
ments  and  Decrements  of  the  Length  of  the  Cord  or 
Gut,  the  Inftrument  will  difcover  whether  the  Air  be 
more  or  lefs  humid  now,  than  it  was  at  another  given 
Time. 

The  ordinary  Contrivance  with  Whip  Cord  is  one  of 
the  eafieft,  for  that  will  infallibly  fhorten  and  lengthen 
as  the  Air  grows  moifter  and  drier. 

Some  recommend  a  Cat  Gut  as  the  beft,  which  may 
be  a  Yard  in  Length  fufpended,  having  a  Plumbet  or 
Piece  of  Lead,  with  ari  Index  or  Pointer  hanging  at  the 
lower  End,  by  Means  of  which  the  Cat  Gut  will  twift 
or  untwift  as  the  Air  dries  or  moiftens,  and  fhorten  and 
lengthen  fo  as  to  raife  and  fink  the  Plumbet  with  the 
Index,  and  this  Index  will  point  out  the  Degree  fought 
for. 
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The  Weight  of  this  Lead  of  Plumbet,  fhould  be 
about  two  Ounces. 

Some  Perfons  who  approve  a  fine  Whip  Cord  inftead 
of  Cat  Gut,  ufe  a  greater  Weight  of  Lead  ;  the  twill¬ 
ing  and  untwilling  of  the  Cat  Gut  or  Whip  Cord,  will 
make  the  Lead  with  the  Index  turn  round,  as  well  as. 
rife  and  fall.  The  Degrees  may  be  made  upon  an  open 
Screw  of  Brafs  within,  with  which  the  Plumbet  and 
Index  has  its  Motion. 

When  you  are  provided  with  a  Barometer  and  Hy¬ 
grometer,  compare  the  Motions  of  the  one  with  the 
other,  in  order  to  judge  what  Proportion  the  Rife  or 
Fall  of  the  Quickfilver  in  the  Barometer  bears  to  the 
twiftingof  the  Cat  Gut  or  Whip  Cord;  the  Degrees  of 
which  Motion  may  be  obferved  by  the  Index  or  Pointer 
of  the  Hygrometer  ;  and  at  the  fame  Time  both  thefc 
muft  be  compared  with  the  rifing  and  falling  of  the  Spi¬ 
rit  in  a  Thermometer,  to  know  what  Degree  of  Fleat 
or  Cold  attends  every  different  Change  of  Weather. 

HYGROSCOPE,  a  Machine  the  fame  as  the  Hy¬ 
grometer,  and  for  the  fame  Ufes. 

Thefe  Inftruments  are  of  good  Ufe  in  Confervatories 
for  nteafuring  or  (hewing  the  Dampnefs  or  Drinefs  of 
them  in  the  Winter  Seafon. 

II YMENyEA.  Lin.  Gen.  FI.  1 1 00.  Courbaril.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  49.  Tab.  14  Locuft  Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

Tbe  outward  Invo lucrum  of  the  Flower  is  divided  into 
2  Parts ,  tbe  inward  is  of  1  Leaf  indented  in  5  Parts  ; 
tbe  Flower  bath  5  Petals ,  which  are  equal  in  Size,  and 
fpread  open.  It  bath  10  declining  Stamina ,  which  art; 
Jbort,  and  terminated  by  oblong  Summits.  In  tbe  Center 
is  fituated  an  oblong  Germen,  fupporting  a  declining  Style-, 
crowned  by  an  acute  St'gma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  large 
oblong  Pod,  with  a  thick  ligneous  Shell,  diviced  into  fede¬ 
ral  Partitions  tranfverfly,  in  each  of  which  is  lodged  t 
compreffed  large  Seed,furrounded  with  a  farinaceous  Pulp. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Hy meNjEA.  Hort.  Cliff.  484.  This  is  the  Courbaril 
bifolia ,  fore  pyramidato.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  49.  Two 
leaved  Courbaril  with  a  pyramidal  Flower,  commonly 
called  Locuft  Tree  in  America. 

This  is  a  very  large  fpreading  Tree  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
where  it  grows  in  great  Plenty  ;  It  hath  a  large  Stem 
covered  with  a  ruffet  Bark,  which  divides  into  many 
fpreading  Branches,  garnifhed  with  fmooth  ftiff  Leaves, 
which  (land  by  Pairs,  their  Bafe  joining  at  the  Foot 
Stalk,  to  which  they  (land  oblique,  one  Side  being 
much  broader  than  the  other,  the  two  outer  Sides  be¬ 
ing  rounded,  and  their  Infide  ftraight,  fo  that  they  re¬ 
ferable  a  Pair  of  Sheep  Sheers  ;  they  are  pointed  at  the 
Top,  and  (land  alternately  on  the  Stalk*  The  Flowers 
are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
fome  of  the  ftiort  ligneous  Foot  Stalks  fupporting  2, 
and  others  3  Flowers,  which  are  compofed  of  5  yellow 
Petals  ftriped  with  purple  ;  the  Petals  are  fhort  and 
fpread  open  ;  the  Stamina  are  much  longer,  and  of  a 
purplifh  Colour  ;  thefe  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  thick, 
flefliy,  brown  Pods,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Garden 
Bean  ;  they  are  6  Inches  long,  and  2  Inches  and  a  Half 
broad,  of  a  purplifh  brown  Colour,  and  of  a  ligneous 
Confidence,  with  a  large  Suture.on  both  Edges ;  thefe 

contain.' 
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contain  3  or  4  roundifh  comprefled  Seeds,  divided  by 
tranfverie  Partitions. 

The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  efteemed  as  good  Timber 
in  thzWzJl-lndies,  and  it  yields  a  fine  clear  Refin  called 
Cum  Anime  in  the  Shops,  which  makes  an  excellent 
Varnifh. 

It  is  eafily  raifed  from  the  Seeds  if  they  are  frefh ; 
thefe  mud  be  fown  in  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed 
of  Tanners  Bark  :  There  fhould  be  but  one  Seed  put 
into  each  Pot,  or  if  there  is  more,  when  the  Plant's  ap¬ 
pear,  they  fhould  be  all  drawn  out  to  one  foon  after 
they  come  up,  before  their  Roots  entangle,  when  it 
will  be  hazardous  doing  it ;  for  if  great  Care  is  not 
taken,  the  Plant  intended  to  be  left  may  be  drawn  out 
with  the  other.  As  the  Roots  of  this  Plant  are  but 
fleiider,  fo  they  are  very  difficult  to  tranfplant ;  for  un- 
lefs  a  Ball  of  Earth  is  preferved  to  their  Roots,  they 
feldom  furvive  their  Removal,  therefore  they  mud  be 
feldom  tranfplanted  from  one  Pot  to  another.  The 
Plants  mud  conflantly  remain  in  the  Tan  Bed  in  the 
Stove,  and  fhould  be  treated  as  other  tender  Plants  of 
the  fame  Country,  giving  but  little  Water  to  them,  ef- 
pecialiy  in  Winter.  When  thefe  Plants  fird  appear, 
they  make  confiderable  Progrefs  for  2  or  3  Months,  af¬ 
ter  which  Time  they  are  at  a  Stand  perhaps  a  whole 
Year  without  fhooting,  being  in  their  Growth  very 
like  the  Anacardium,  or  Caffiew  Nut,  fo  is  very  difficult 
to  prelerve  long  in  this  Country. 

HYOSCYAMUS.  Toum.  Infl.R.H.  1 17.  Tab.  42. 
Lin.  Gen.  Pl.  219.  Henbane  ;  in  French ,  JuJquairne . 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  cylindrical  Empalement  of  x  Leaf, 
- which  is  permanent,  fwelling  at  the  Bottom,  undent  into 
<;  acute  Segments  at  the  Top.  It  hath  1  Funnel-fhaped 
Petal,  ‘with  a  fhort' cylindrical  Tube,  and  an  erefi  fpr end¬ 
ing  Rim,  cut  into  5  obtiije  Parts ,  1  being  larger  ihan  the 
ethers ;  it  bath  5  inclining  Stamina ,  terminated  by  roitnd- 
ijb  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fstuated  a  roundifh  Germen, 
fupporting  a  (lender  Style,  crowned  by  a  round  Stigma. 
The  Germen  becomes  an  oval  obtufe  Capjule  fitting  in  the 
Empalement ,  and  divided  into  2  Cells  by  an  intermediate 
Partition ,  opening  with  a  Lid  at  the  I  op,  to  let  out  the 
many  ftnall  Seeds  which  adhere  to  the  Partition. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Haro.sc  yamus  foliis  ample xicaulibus.  Hart.  Cliff. 
56.  Henbane  with  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks.  Hy¬ 
ofcyamus  vulgaris ,  vel  niger.  C.  B.  P.  Common  black 
Henbane. 

2.  H YOS CYAMUS  f pMs  petiolatis ,  ftoribus  peduneulatis 
terminalibus.  Henbane  with  Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks, 
and  Flowers  with  Foot  Stalks  terminating  the  Branches. 
Hyofcyamus  major,  albo  ftmilis,.  umbtlico  floris  atro  pur - 
pureo.  T.  Cor.  Great  Plenbane  like  the  white,  but 
with  a  dark  purple  Bottom  to  the  Flower. 

3.  Hyoscyamus  foliis  petiolaiis,  fori  bus  fejflibus. 
Hort.  Upfal.  56.  Henbane  with  Leaves  having  Foot 
Stalks,  and  Flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches.  Hy¬ 
ofcyamus  major,  albo  flmilis,  umbilico floris virenti.  Juf- 
feu .-  Greater  Henbane  like  the  white,  with  a  green 
Bottom  to  the  Flower. 

4.  Hyoscyamus  Joins  petiolatis,  floribus  folitariii  la¬ 
ter  alibus.  Henbane  with  Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks, 
and  Flowers  proceeding  finely  from  the  Sides  of  the 
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Branches.  Hyofcyamus  minor  albo  flmilis ,  umbtlico  floris 
atro  purpureo.  Toum.  Cor.  5.  Smaller  Henbane  like  the 
white,  with  a  dark  purple  Bottom  to  the  Flower. 

5.  Hyo  s  c  y  a  m  u  s  foliis  lanceolatis  inf  erne  pinnato-in- 
cifts  fummis  integerrimis.  Henbane  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  the  lower  being  cut  into  regular  Segments,  and 
the- upper  ones  entire.  Hyofcyamus  rubella  flare.  C.  B. 
P.  Henbane  with  a  redith  coloured  Flower. 

6.  Hyo  S  C Y  a  M  u  s  foliis  petiolatis  acute  dentatis ,  ptflil- 
lo  corolla  lor.giore.  Plenbane  with  acute  indented  Leaves 
{Landing  on  Foot  Stalks,  and  a  Pointal  longer  than  the 
Petal  of  the  Flower.  Hyofcyamus  Creticus  luteus  major. 
G.  B.  P.  Greater  yellow  Henbane  of  Candia. 

7 .  H Y  o  s  c  Y  AMU  s  foliis  lanceolatis  fubdentatis,  calycihus 
fpinofts.  Hort.  Upfal.  44.  Henbane  with  Spear-ffiaped 
Leaves  fomewhat  indented,  and  a  prickly  Empalement. 
Hyofeyamus  pufillus  aureus  Americanus ,  antirrhini  foliis 
glabris .  Pluk.  Aim.  188.  Tab ,  2>1- f°i-  5*  How  golden 
American  Henbane,  with  a  fmooth  Snapdragon  Leaf. 

The  1  ft  of-  thefe  Sorts  is  very  common  in  England, 
growing  upon  the  Sides  of  Banks  and  old  Dunghills  al- 
raoft  every  where..  It  is  a  biennial  Plant  with  long 
flefliy  Roots,  which  drike  deep  into  the  Ground,  fend¬ 
ing  out  feveral  large  foft  Leaves*  deeply  flaffied  on 
their  Edges  ;  they  jpread  on  the  Ground  ;  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring  the  Stalks  come  out,  which  rife  about  two 
Feet  high,  ard  are  garniffied  with  Leaves  of  the  fame 
Shape,  but  fmaller,  which  embrace  the  Stalks  with 
their  Bafe  ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  garniffied 
with  Flowers  {landing  on  one  Side  in  a  double  Row, 
fitting  dole  to  the  Stalks  alternately;  thefe  are  of  a  dark 
purpliffi  Colour  with  a  black  Bottom,  and  are  fucceed- 
ed  by  roundifh  Capfules,  fitting  within  the  Empalement ; 
thefe  open  with  a  Lid  at  the  Top,  ani  have  2  Cells 
filled  with  ifniali  irregular  Seeds.  'I  his  is  a  very  poifon- 
ous  Plant,  and  fhould  be  rooted  out  in  all  Places  where 
Children  are  differed  to  come  ;  for  in  the  Year  1729, 
there  were  three  Children  poifoned  with  eating  the 
Seeds  of  this  Plant,  near  Tottenham  Court ;  two  of 
which  fiept  two  Days  and  t  wo  Nights  before  they  could 
be  awakened,  and  were  with  Difficulty  recovered  ;  but 
the  third  being  older  and  ilronger,  efcaped  better. 

The  Roots  of  this  Plant  are  ufed  for  anodyne  Neck¬ 
laces  to  hang  about  Children’s  Necks,  being  cut  to 
Pieces  and  lining  like  Beads,  to  prevent  Fits  and  caufe 
an  eafy  Breeding  of  the  Teeth,  but  they  are  very  dan¬ 
gerous  to  ufe  inwardly.  For  fome  Years  pad  there  was 
a  Mixture  ot  thefe  Roots  -  brought  over  with  Gentian, 
and  ufed  as  Inch,  which  was  attended  with  very  bad 
Effects,  as  hath  been  mentioned  under  the  Article 
Gentian. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Blands  of  the 
Atrhip'lago.  This  Sort  hath  rounder  Leaves,  w-hich  are 
obtufeiy  finuated  on  their  Borders,  and  ftand  on  long 
Foot  Stalks  ;  the  Stalks  branch  more  than  thole  of  the 
fiidl,  and  the  Flowers  grow  in  Cluders  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  flandingcn  lhort  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  of  a 
pale  yellow  Colour,  with  very  dark  purple  Bottoms. 

The  3d  Sort  is  much  like  the  2d,  but  the  Flowers  are 
in  clofer  Bunches,  fitting  very  clofe  on  the  Ends  of  the 
Branches;  they  are  of  a  greenida  yellow  Colour,  with 
green  Bottoms.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  warm  Parts 
of  Europe ,  and  is  the  Sort  whole  Seeds  ffioulM  be  ufed 
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in  Medicine,  being  the  white  Henbane  of  the  Shops. 

The  4th  Sort  was  brought  from  the  Levant  by 
Dr.  Tournefort.  This  hath  a  fmalier  Stalk  than  either 
of  the  former,  whole  Joints  are  farther  diftant  ;  the 
Leaves  are  roundifli,  and  deeply  indented  in  obtufe  Seg¬ 
ments,  Handing  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  the  Flowers 
come  out  fingiy  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  at  a  good 
Diftance  from  each  other,  they  are  of  a  yellow  Colour 
with  dark  Bottoms.  . 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria-;  this  rifes  with 
a  branching  Stalk  2  Feet  high,  garnilhed  with  long 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  fitting  dole  to  the  Stalk  ;  the  lower 
Leaves  are  regularly  cut  on  both  Sides  into  acute  Seg¬ 
ments  which  are  oppofite,  fo  are  fhaped  like  the  winged 
Leaves,  but  the  upper  Leaves  are  entire  ;  the  Flowers 
grow  at  the  F.nd  of  the  Stalks  in  clofe  Bunches,  they 
are  of  a  worn  out  red  Colour,  and  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
.common  Sort.,  .  i.  . 

All  thefe  are  biennial  Plants,  which  perifh  foon  after 
they  have  perfected  their  Seeds.  They  flower  in  June 
and  July,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  which,  ;f 
permitted  to  fcatter,  will  produce  Plenty  of  Plants  the 
following  Spi  ing  ;  or  if  their  Seeds  are  fown  at  that  Sea- 
Ton,  they  will  fugceed  much  better  than  in  the  Spring ; 
for  when  they  are  fown  in  Spring,  the  Plants  feldom 
come  up  the  fame  Year.  They  are  all  hardy,  and  re¬ 
quire  no  other  Culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds,  and  thin  the  Plants  where  they  are  too  clofe. 
The  5th  Sort  fhould  have  a  warm  Situation  and  a  dry 
Soil,  in  which  it  will  Hand  much  better  through  the 
Winter  than  in  rich  Ground. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Candia  ;  this  is  a 
perennial  Plant,  with  weak  Stalks  which  require  Sup¬ 
port  ;  the  Leaves  are  roundifh,  and  acutely  indented  on 
their  Edges,  Handing  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks ;  the 
Flowers  come  out  at  each  Joint  of  the  Stalk,  they  are 
large,  of  a  bright  yellow  with  a  dark  purple  Bottom  ; 
-the  Style  of  this  Sort  is  much  longer  than  the  Petal.  It 
flowers  mofl  Part  of  Summer,  and  fometimes  ripens 
Seeds  in  the  Autumn.  If  thefe  Seeds  are  fown  in  Pots, 
as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  placed  under  a  hot  Bed 
Frame  in  Winter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  the  Spring  ; 
but  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  they 
rarely  fucceed.  This  Sort  will  continue  feveral  Years, 
if  kept  in  Pots  and  flickered  in  Winter,  for  they  will 
not  live  in  the  open  Air  at  that  Seafon,  but  only  require 
to  be  prote&ed  from  FroH  ;  therefore  if  thefe  Plants  are 
placed  under  a  common  hot  Bed  in  Winter,  where  they 
may  enjoy  as  much  free  Air  as  pollible  in  mild  Weather, 
theyiwill  thrive  better  than  when  more  tenderly  treated. 
This  Sort  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which, 
if  planted  in  a  fhady  Border  during  any  of  the  Summer 
Months,  will  take  Root  in  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks,  and 
may  be  afterward  planted  in  Pots,  and  treated  like  the 
old  Plants. 

HYPECOUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  230.  Tab..  115. 
Hypecoum  ;  Lin.  Gen.  Pl.  157.  We  have  no  Englijh 
Name  for  this  Plant. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Floiver  is  compofed  of  2  frnall 
oval  Leaves ,  -which  are  oppofite  and  erect.  The  Flower 
hath  4  Petals ,  the  2  outer  -which  are  oppofite ,  are  broad , 
and  divided  into  3  obtufe  Lobes  ;  the  2  other  -which  are  al- 
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female j  are  nit  into  3  Parts  at  their  Points.  It  bath  4 
Stamina  fituated  bet-ween  the  Petals ,  terminated  by  oblong 
Summits'-.  In  the  Center  is  placed  an  oblong  cylindrical 
Germeny  fupporting  2  fort  Styles ,  crowned  by  acute  Stig¬ 
mas.  cIhe  Germen  becomes  a  long  compreffed  jointed  Pod 
which  is  incurved ,  with  1  rounds  fij  comprejfed  Seed  in  each 
Joint. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Hypeco.UM  filiquis  arcuatis sempreffis  articulatis. 
Hort.Upf  31.  Hypecoum ,  with  comprefled  jointed  Pods 
bent  inward.  Hypecoum  latiohe  folio.  Tourn.  Broad 
leaved  Hypecoum. 

2.  Hypecoum  filiquis cernuis  teretibus  cylindricis.  Hort. 
Upf  31.  Hypecoum.  with  taper,  cylindrical,  noddipg  Pods. 
Hypecoum  tenuiore folio.  Tourn.  Narrow  leaved  Hypecoum. 

3.  Hypecoum  filiquis  ercfiif  teretibus  iorulofis.  Hort. 

Upf  32.  Hypecoum  with  taper,  erect,  wreathed  Pods. 
Hy  pec  gum  filiquis  creCiis  tere.tibus.  Amm.  Ruth.  58.  Hy¬ 
pecoum  with  eredt.  taper  Pods..  ,  . 

The  ifl  Sort  hath  many  Wing-pointed  Leaves  of  a 
grayifh  Colour,  which  fpread  near  the  Ground,  and 
flender  branching  Stalks,  which  proflrate  on  the  Ground  ; 
thefe  are  naked  below,  and  at  Top  are  garnithed  with  2 
or  3  frnall  Leaves; of  the  fame  Shape  and  Colour  with 
the  under  ones  ;  from  between  thefe  Leav.es  come  out 
the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flower,  each  luflaining  \  yellow 
Flower  with  4  Petals,  and  a  Pointaj  flretched  out  be.- 
yond  the  Petals,  which  afterward,  turns  to  a  jointed  com¬ 
prefled  Pod  about  3  Inches  long,  which  bends  inward 
like  a  Bow,  having  one  roundilh  comprefled  Seed  in 
each  Joint.  This  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl. 

The  2d  Sort  hath  flender  Stalks  which,  Hand  more 
eredf,  and  the  Segments  of  the  Leaves  are  longer  and 
much  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  firfl;  the  Flowers  are 
fmalier,  and  come  out  at  the  Diviflon  of  the  Branches; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  narrow  taper  Pods,  which  hang 
downward.  It  flowers  and  feeds  at  the  fame  Time  with 
the  nrft.  ,  . 

The  3d  Sort  grows  in  the  Fail  ;  Dr.  Amman  received 
the  Seeds  from  Daurja ,  and  I  received  the  Seeds  from 
Ifria}  where  it  was  iound  grow  ing  naturally.  This  hath 
much  the  Appearance  of  the  2d  Sort  in  Leaf  and  Flower, 
but  the  Pods  grow  eredl  and  are  wreathed  and  t willed 
about.  It  flowers  and  feeds  at  the  fame  Time  with  the 
others. 

Thefe  Plants  are  all  of  them  annual,  fo  their  Seeds 
fhould  be  fown  the  Beginning  of  March ,  on  a  Bed  of 
light  frefh  Earth  where  they  are  tp  remain,  for  they  fel¬ 
dom  fucceed  it  tranfplan'.ed.  When  the  Plants  are  come 
up,  they  fhould  be  carefully  cleared  from  Weeds ;  and 
where  the  Plants  are  too  clofe,  they  mull  be  thinned, 
leaving  them  about  6  or  8  Inches  apart ;  after  this  they 
will  require  no  other  Culture,  but  to  keep  them  con- 
flantly  clear  from  Weeds.  In  June  thefe  Plants  will 
flower,  and  their  Seeds  w  ill’  be  ripe  in  Augujl. 

Sometimes  when  the  Spring  proves  very  dry,  the 
Seeds  will  not  grow  the  firfl;  Year  ;  but  if  the  Ground  is 
kept  clear  from  Weeds  and  not  diflurbed,  the  Plants 
will  come  up  the  following  Spring.  I  have  known  the 
Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  remain  in  the  Ground  2  Years, 
and  the  Plants  have  come  up  the  third  Spring  very  well; 
fo  that  it  may  be  very  proper  to  fow  fome  of  their  Seeds 
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in  Autumn,  Toon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  a  warm  Border, 
where  they  may  come  up  early  the  following  Spring; 
and  thefe  will  be  ftronger,  and  more  likely  to  perledl 
Seeds,  than  thofe  Town  in  Spring,  by  which  Method  the 
Kinds  may  be  preferved. 

If  the  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will 
come  up  the  following  Spring,  without  any  Care;  and 
if  they  are  treated  as  the  others, they  will  thrive  equally ; 
but  when  the  Seeds  are  Town  in  Spring,  they  fhould  be 
taken  out  of  the  Pods,  and  di vetted  of  their  fungous  Co¬ 
vering,  which  adheres  clofe  to  them,  fo  prevents  their 
growing,  till  that  is  rotted  and  decayed. 

Thefe  Plants  are  feldom  propagated  but  by  thofe  who 
are  curious  in  Botany,  though  for  Variety  they  may  have 
a  Place  in  large  Gardens,  becaufe  they  require  very  little 
Trouble  to  cultivate  them  ;  and  as  they  take  up  but  little 
Room,  they  may  be  intermixed  with  other  fmall  annual 
Plants  in  large  Borders,  where  they  will  make  a  pretty 
Appearance. 

The  Juice  of  thefe  Plants  is  of  a  yellow  Colour,  re- 
fembling  that  of  Celandine,  and  is  affirmed  by  fome 
eminent  Phyficians  to  have  the  fame  Fffefct  as  Opium. 

HYPERICUM.  Tourn.  Jnfi.  R.  H.  254.  Tab.  131. 
Lin.  Gen.  PI.  808.  St.  John’s  wort ;  in  French ,  Mil- 
lepertuis.  . 

The  Characiers  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Enipalement ,  divided  into 
5  oval  concave  Segments  ;  it  hath  5  oblong  oval  Petals  which 
fpreadopen,  and  a  great  Number  of  hairy  Stamina,  joined 
at  their  Bafe  in  5  dijlinfl  Bodies ,  terminated  by  fmall  Sum* 
tnits.  It  bath  in  the  Center  a  roundifj  Germen,  fupporting 
l,  3,  or  5  Styles,  the  fame  Length  oj  the  Stamina ,  crowned 
by  Jingle  Stigmas.  The  Germen  becomes  a  roundijh  Cap- 
fule ,  having  the  fame  Number  of  Cells  as  there  are  Styles  in 
the  Flower ,  filled  with  oblong  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Hypericum  floribus  trigynis,  caule  ancipiti,  foliis 
obtufis pellucido-punflatis.  Hart.  Cliff.  380.  St.  John!- 
wort  with  3  Styles  to  the  Flower,  and  obtufe  Leaves 
having  pellucid  Punctures.  Hypericum  vulgare.  C.  R. 
P.2‘19-  Common  St.  Johnfworr. 

2.  Hy  pkkicvm  floribus  trigynis,  ccule  quadrato  her- 
baceo.  Hort.  Cliff.  380.  St.  Johnfwort  with  3  Styles  to 
the  Flowers,  and  a  fquare  herbaceous  Stalk.  Hypericum 
Afcyron  dicdum,  caule  quadrangulo.  J.  B.  3.  p.  382.  St. 
Johnfwort  with  a  fquare  Stalk,  commonly  called  Sc. 
Peterfwort. 

3.  Hy  per  1  CUM  floribus  trigynis,  Jlaminibus  corolla 
longioribus,  caule  jruticofo  ancipiti.  Hort.  Cliff.  33  1 .  St.. 
Johnfwort  with  3  Styles  to  the  Flower, .  Stamina  longer 
than  the  Petals,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk  looking  two  Ways. 
Hypericum  fcetidum  frutef  cns.  Tourn.-  255.  Stinking 
fhrubby  St.  Johnfwort. 

4.  Hypericum  floribus  trigynis,  calycibus obtufis,  fa- 
minibus  corolla  longioribus  caule  jruticofo.  St.  Johnfwort 
with  3  Styles  to  the  Flower,  obtufe  Etnpalements,  Sta¬ 
mina  longer  than  the  Petals,  and.  a  fhrubby  Stalk;  Hy¬ 
pericum  frutefcens  Canarienfe  multifiorum.  Hort.  Amjl .  2. 
p.  135.  Shrubby  St.  Johnfwort  from  the  Canaries , 
having  many  Flowers. 

5.  Hypericum  floribus  trigynis,  calycibus  acut is,  fl a- 
minibus  corolla  brevioribus ,  caule  fruticofo.  Hort.  Cliff. 
380.  St.  Johnfwort  with  3  Styles  to  the  Flower,  acute 
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Empaiemerffi,  Stamina  fhorter:  than  the  Petals,  and  a 
fhrubby  Stalk.  Hypericum  Orient  ale,  fore  magno.  T. 
Cor.  19.  Eaftern  St.  Johnfwort,  with  a  large  Flower. 

6.  Hvpericum  floribus  trigynis,  calycibus  obtufis,  Jla¬ 
minibus  corolla  longioribus ,  caffulis  coloratis ,  caule  fruti¬ 
cofo.  St.  Johnfwort  with  3  Styles  to  the  Flower,  obtufe 
Empalements,  Stamina  longer  than  the  Petals,  coloured 
Seed  Veffels,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  Hypericum  Orientale , 
feetido  ftmile, fed  inodorum.  Tourn.  Cor.  19.  Eaflern  St, 
Johnfwort,  like  the  ffinking  Kind,  but  without  Smell. 

7.  Hypericum  floribus pentagynis,  caule  tetragono  hero, 
baceo  fimplici ,  foliis  lavibus  ir.tegerrimis.  Hort.  Upfah 
236.  St.  Johnfwort  with  5  Styles  to  the  Flower,  a 
fquare  Tingle  herbaceous  Stalk,  and  fmooth  entire  Leaves. 
A  fey  rum  magno. fore..  C.  B.  P.  2.80.  Tutfan  with  a  large 
Flower. 

8.  Hypericum  floribus  pentagynis ,  caule  jruticofo,  fo¬ 
liis  ramifque  Cicatrifatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  783.  St.  Johnf¬ 
wort  with  5  Styles  to  the  Flower,  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  and 
fcarified Leaves  and  Branches.  Afcyron  Balearicum,  fru¬ 
tefcens,  maxima  ftore  luteo,  foliis  minoribus,  fubtus  verru- 
cofts  falvadi  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  242.  Shrubby  Balearick- 
St.  Peterfwort  with  a  large  yellow  Flower,  and  fmaller 
Leaves  warted  on  their  under  Side. 

9.  Hypericum  floribus  trigyjris,  frufiu  baccato,  caule 
fruiicofo  ancipiti.  Hort.  Upfal.2 37.  St.  Johnfwort  with 
3  Styles  to  the  Flower, a  fleihy  Seed  Veflel,  and  a  fhrubby 
Stalk  looking  two  Ways.  •  Androfeemum  maximum  fru¬ 
tefcens.  C.  B.  P.  280.  Common  Tutfan,  or  Park 
Leaves. . 

10.  Hypertcum  -floribus  pentagynis  calycibus  obtufis, 
Jlaminibus  corolla  cequan-tibus,  , caule  ereclo  herbaceo.  St. 
Johnfwort  with  5  Styles  to  the  Flower,  obtufe  Empale- 
ments.  Stamina  equalling  the  Petals,  and  an  erect  her¬ 
baceous  Stalk. 

11.  Hypericum  floribus  monogynis,  Jlaminibus  co¬ 
rolla  longioribus ,  calycibus  coloratis,  caule  fruticofo.  St.' 
Johnfwort  with  one  Style  to  the  Flowers,  Stamina  longer 
than  the  Petals,  coloured-Empalements,  and  a  fhrubby 
Stalk. 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  pre¬ 
ferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety,  but  as  they  are 
feldom  admitted  into  other  Gardens,  I  have  not  enume. 
rated  them  here. 

The  1  fl  and  2d  Sorts  are -both  very-  common  Plants, 
in  the  Fields  in  moll  Parts  of  England  ',  the  firft  is  ufed 
in  Medicine,  but  the  fecond  is-  of  no  Ufe  ;  thefe  are 
rarely  propagated  in  Gardens,  but  I  choofe  to  mention 
them,  in  order  to  introduce. the  other  Sorts,-  which  de- 
ferve  a  Place  in  every  good  Garden.- 

The  l ft -Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife 
feveral  round  Stalks  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  dividing 
into  many  fmall  Branches,  garniffitd  at  each  Jpint  with 
2. fmall  oblong  Leaves,  Handing  oppofite,  withoyt  Foot 
Stalks  ;  the  Branches  alfo  come-  out  oppofite.  The 
Leaves  have  many  pellucid  Spots  in- them,  which  appear 
like  fo  many  Holes,  when  held  up  againft  the  Light. 
The  F lowers  are  numerous  on  the  Tops  of  the  Branches,, 
{landing  on  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  they  are  compofcd  of  5 
oval  Petals,  of  a  yellow  Colour,  with  a  great  Number 
of  Stamina,  not  quite  fo  long  as  the  Petals;  terminated 
by  roundifh  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a 
raundifti  Germen,.  fupporting  3  Styles,  crowned  by 
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futglc  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an 
oblong  angular  Capfuie,  with  3  Cells,  filled  with  fmall 
brown  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn.  The  Root  is  perennial,  fo  will  con¬ 
tinue  many  Years,  and  if  the  Seeds  are  permitted  to 
fdatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  too  great  Plenty,  fo 
as  to  be  very  troublefome  Weeds.  T.  he  Leaves  and 
Flowers  of  this  are  ufed  in  Medicine  ;  it  is  efteemed  an 
excellent  vulnerary  Plant,  and  of  great  Service  in 
Wounds,  Biuifes,  and  Contufions ;  there  is  a  compound 
Oil  made  from  this  Plant,  of  great  Ufe  in  the  foregoing 
Accidents.  From  the  Stamina  of  the  Flower  is  ex- 
prelfed  a  red  Juice,  which  is  fometimes  ufed  in  Colour¬ 
ing,  but  fades  very  foon. 

The  ad  Sort  hath  fquare  Stalks,  which  rife  about  the 
fame  Height  with  the  firtt,  but  do  not  branch  fo  much. 
The  Leaves  are  fhorter  and  broader  than  thofe  ot  the 
firft,  and  have  no  pellucid  Spots.  The  Flowers  fit  on 
fhort  Foot  Stalks  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  which  are 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other.  This  flowers  and  feeds 
the  fame  Time  with  the  other,  and  will  propagate  in  as 
great  Plenty  if  the  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily ,  Spain,  and 
Portugal ;  this  rifes  with  fhrubby  Stalks  about  3  beet 
high,  fending  out  fmall  Branches  at  each  Joint  oppofite, 
garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  placed  by  Pairs, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
in  Clutters  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  com- 
pofed  of  5  oval  yellow  Petals,  with  a  great  Number  of 
Stamina,  longer  than  the  Petals,  and  3  Styles  longer 
than  the  Stamina.  The  Germen  which  fupports  thele, 
•afterward  becomes  an  oval  Capfuie  with  3  Cells,  filled 
with  fmall  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Iflands, 
fo  was  formerly  preferved  in  Green-houfes  during  the 
Winter  Seafon,  but  is  found  to  be  hardy  enough  to  re- 
fift  the  greatefl  Cold  of  this  Country,  fo  is  now  cultivated 
in  the  Nurferies  as  a  flowering  Shrub  ;  this  rifes  with  a 
fhrubby  Stalk,  6  or  7  Feet  high,  dividing  into  Branches 
upward,  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves  fet  by  Pairs  clofe 
to  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End 
of  the  Stalks  in  Cluflers,  and  are  very  like  thofe  of  the 
former  Sort,  having  a  great  Number  of  Stamina,  longer 
than  the  Petals ;  this  flowers  the  fame  Time  with  the 
former,  and  perfects  its  Seeds  in  Autumn.  Both  thefe 
Plants  have  a  very  ttrong  Odour  like  that  of  a  Goat,  fo 
that  where  the  Plants  grow  in  large  Quantities,  the 
Scent  is  carried  by  the  Wind  to  a  great  Diftance,  or  if 
the  Leaves  are  handled,  they  emit  the  fame  Odour. 

Thefe  2  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Suckers,  which  are 
plentifully  fent  forth  from  the  old  Plants.  The  bett 
Seafon  for  taking  off  thefe  Suckers  is  in  March,  jutt  be¬ 
fore  they  begin  to  fhoot;  they  fhould  be  planted  in  a 
light  dry  Soil,  in  which  they  will  endure  the  fevereft 
Cold  of  oitr  Climate  very  well.  They  may  alfo  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Cuttings,  which  fhould  be  planted  at  the 
fame  Seafon  ;  or  by  Seeds  which  mutt  be  fown  in  Au- 
gujl  or  September ,  which  is  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  for 
if  they  are  kept  till  Spring,  few  of  them  will  grow  ;  but 
as  they  multiply  fo  fall:  by  Suckers,  the  other  Methods  of 
propagating  them  are  feldom  pra&ifed  in  England. 

The  5 th  Sort  growse  naturally  on  Mount  Olympus , 


where  it  was  discovered  by  Sir  George  Wheeler,  who  fent 
the  Seeds  to  the  Oxford  Garden  ;  this  rifes  with  many 
upright  ligneous  Stalks,  about  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed 
with  fmall  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks 
by  Pairs  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the 
'Pop  ot  the  Stalks,  3  or  4  together,  they  are  compofed 
of  5  oblong  Petals,  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  with  a 
great  Number  of  Stamina,  of  unequal  Lengths,  fome 
being  longer,  and  others  fhorter  than  the  Petals,  ter¬ 
minated  by  fmall  roundifh  Summits.  In  the  Center  is 
fituated  an  oval  Germen,  fupporting  3  (lender  Styles, 
longer  than  the  Stamina.  The  Germen  becomes  an  oval 
Capfuie  with  3  Cells  filled  with  fmall  Seeds.  This 
flowers  in  July  and  Augujl,  and  in  warm  Seafons  ripens 
its  Seeds  in  Autumn. 

This  Plant  is  ufually  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots, 
becaufe  the  Seeds  do  not  always  ripen  in  this  Country; 
the  bett  Time  for  doing  this  is  in  September,  that  the 
Plants  may  have  Time  to  get  Root  before  Winter  ;  this 
Sort  will  live  in  the  open  Air,  if  planted  in  a  warm  Situ¬ 
ation  and  a  diy  Soil,  but  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  a  Plant 
or  two  in  Pots,  to  be  fheitered  under  a  Frame  in  Winter, 
left  in  very  fevere  Winters,  thofe  in  the  open  Air  fhould 
be  dettroyed.  If  this  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  they  fhould 
be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  Pots  filled  with  light 
Earth,  and  placed  under  a  Frame  in  the  Winter,  to 
fhelter  them  from  Frott,  and  in  Spring  the  Plants  will 
appear  ;  when  thefe  are  fit  to  remove,  fome  of  them  may 
be  planted  in  a  warm  Border,  and  others  into  Pots,  and 
treated  as  the  old  Plants. 

The  6th  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  7  or  8  Feet 
high,  with  a  reddilh  Bark,  and  fends  out  upward  many 
fmaller  Branches;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Pleart- 
fhaped  Leaves,  whole  Bale  fits  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  they 
are  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
at  the  F.nd  of  the  Stalks  in  Clutters,  they  are  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  third  Sort,  and  have  obtufe  Empale- 
ments.  The  Stamina  are  longer  than  the  Petals,  and 
are  of  a  deeper  Colour.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by 
conical  Capiules  of  a  purplifhred  Colour,  having  3  Cells, 
filled  with  fmall  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  May,  June,  and 
July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  ’  This  is  now  pro¬ 
pagated  in  the  Nurferies  as  a  flowering  Shrub,  and  may 
be  treated  as  the  third  and  4th  Sorts. 

The  7  th  Sort  was  firfl  brought  to  England  from  Coft- 
Jlantinople,  but  has  long  been  very  common  in  the  EngliJIj 
Gardens,  for  the  Roots  fpread  and  increafe  very  fatt, 
where  it  is  permitted  to  (land  long  unremoved.  The 
Stalks  are  (lender,  and  incline  downward,  they  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  fmooth  Leaves,  placed 
by  Pairs,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  at  the  End  of  the  Stalks ;  thefe  are  very  large, 
and  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  with  a  great  Number  of 
Stamina,  which  ftand  beyond  the  Petals ;  there  are  5 
Styles  in  each  Flower,  of  the  fame  Length  with  the  Sta¬ 
mina.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  pyramidal  Seed 
VelTels  with  5  Cells,  containing  many  fmall  Seeds.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July. 

This  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  the  Root; 
the  bett  Time  for  this  is  in  Ofiober,  that  the  Plants  may 
be  well  efiablifhed  before  the  Drought  of  Spring,  other- 
wile  they  will  not  produce  many  Flowers.  As  this  will 
grow  under  Trees,  it  is  a  very  proper  Plant  to  place  un¬ 
der 
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<3ef  Shfuos  and  Trees  to  cover  the  Ground,  where  they 
will  make  a  good  Appearance  during  their  Seafon  of 
flowering. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iiland  of  Mi¬ 
norca,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to  England,  by 
Mr.  Salvador,  an  Apothecary  at  Barcelona,  in  the  Year, 
1718  -;  this  rifes  with  a  flender  fhrubby  Stalk,  about  2 
Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  weak  Branches  of  a  red- 
difh  Colour,  marked  w  here  the  Leaves  have  fallen  off 
with  a  Cicatrice.  The  Leaves  are  fmall,  oval,  and 
waved  on  their  Edges,  having  feveral  fmall  Protuber¬ 
ances  on  their  under  Side  ;  thefe  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks, 
half  embracing  them  with  their  Bafe.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  they  are  large,  of  a 
bright  yellow  Colour,  with  a  great  Number  of  Stamina, 
a  little  fhorter  than  the  Petals ;  thefe  Flowers  have  5 
Styles,  and  are  fucceeded  by  pyramidal  Capfules  with  5 
Cells,  which  have  a  ftrong  Smell  of  T urpentine,  and 
are  filled  with  fmall  brown  Seeds  ;  this  Plant  has  a  Suc- 
ceflion  of  Flowers  great  Part  of  the  Year,  which  ren¬ 
ders  it  valuable  ;  it  is  too  tender  to  live  through  the 
Winter  in  the  open  Air  in  England,  but  requires  no  ar¬ 
tificial  Heat ;  if  the  Plants  are  placed  in  a  dry  airy  Glafs 
Cafe  in  Winter,  where  they  may  be  protected  from 
Froft,  and  enjoy  a  good  Share  of  frefh  Air  in  mild  Wea¬ 
ther,  they  will  thrive  better  than  in  a  warmer  Situation  ; 
but  they  muft  not  be  in  a  damp  Air,  for  their  Shoots  foon 
grow  mouldy  and  decay  with  Damp,  nor  fhould  the 
Plants  have  much  Water  during  the  Winter,  but  in 
Summer  they  fhould  be  expofed  in  the  open  Air,  and  in 
warm  Weather  they  fhould  be  gently  watered  3  Times 
a  Week ;  they  fhould  have  a  loofe  fandy  Soil,  not  over 
rich.  This  is  propagated  by  Cuttings,  u'hich  fhould  be 
planted  in  June,  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot  Bed,  whofe  Heat  is  declining,  fhading 
them  from  the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  and  now 
and  then  refrefhing  them  with  Water;  thefe  Cuttings, 
fo  managed,  will  put  out  Roots  in  6  or  7  Weeks,  v/hen 
they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each  planted  into 
a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  placing  them  in  the  Shade  till  they 
have  taken  new  Root,  and  then  they  may  be  removed 
to  a  flickered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till 
the  Froft  comes-,  then  they  fhould  be  removed  into 
Shelter. 

If  thefe  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  they  fhould  be  fown 
in  Autumn,  as  before  dire&ed  for  the  fifth  Sort,  and  the 
Plants  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  thofe  raifed  from 
Cuttings. 

The  9th  Sort  is  the  common  Tutfan,  or  Park  Leaves, 
fometimes  ufed  in  Medicine.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Woods  in  feveral  Parts  of  England,  fo  is  not  often  ad¬ 
mitted  into  Gardens;  this  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  which 
rifes  2  Feet  high,  fending  out  fome  fmall  Branches  to¬ 
ward  the  Top;  thefe,  and  alfo  the  Stalks  are  garnifhed 
with  oval  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  them 
with  their  Bafe,  they  are  placed  oppofite  by  Pairs  at  every 
Joint.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Clufters  at 
the  End  of  the  Stalk  ;  thefe  are  yellow,  but  fmaller  than 
either  of  the  Sorts  here  mentioned,  they  have  many  long 
Stamina,  which  ftand  out  beyond  the  Flower,  and  3 
Styles.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundifh 
Fruit,  covered  with  a  moift  Pulp,  which,  when  ripe,  is 
black!  The  Capfule  has  3  Cells,  containing  fmall  Seeds. 
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It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  arc  ripe  in  Autumn' 
It  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  may  be  propagated  by 
parting  it  in  Autumn  ;  it  loves  Shade,  and  a  ftrong  Soil.’ 

The  1  oth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ; 
this  rifes  with  an  upright  herbaceous  Stalk,  3  Feet  high, 
fending  out  feveral  fmall  Branches  upward,  which  come 
out  by  Pairs  oppofite,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oblong 
Leaves,  placed  oppofite,  which  half  embrace  the  Stalk 
with  their  Bafe.  At  the  End  of  each  Stalk  is  produced 
one  pretty  large  yellow  Flower,  with  an  obtufe  Empale- 
ment,  having  many  Stamina,  equal  in  Length  with  the 
Petals,  and  5  Styles  fo  clofely  joined  as  to  appear  but 
one.  The  Stigmas  are  reflexed,  which  denote  their 
Number.  This  Sort  feldom  ripens  Seeds  here,  fo  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  parting  the  Roots.  The  bell:  Time  for  this 
is  in  Autumn  ;  it  fhould  have  a  light  Soil,  and  an  open 
Situation.  The  Flowers  appear  the  latter  End  of  July, 
and  in  Augujl. 

The  1  ith  Sort  grows  naturally  in  China,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  brought  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  the  Plants  raifed  in  his  Lordfhip’s 
curious  Garden  at  Staivwick,  and  by  his  Generofity,  the 
Cbelfea  Garden  was  furnifhed  with  this  Plant. 

The  Root  of  this  Plant  is  compofed  of  many  ligneous 
Fibres,  which  ftrike  deep  in  the  Ground,  from  which 
arife  feveral  fhrubby  Stalks,  near  2  Feet  high,  covered 
with  a  purplifh  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  ftiff  fmooth 
Leaves,  about  2  Inches  long,  and  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch 
broad,  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalk, 
they  are  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side,  and  gray 
on  their  under,  having  many  tranfverfe  Veins  running 
from  the  Mid-rib  to  the  Border.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  growing  in  fmall  Cluf¬ 
ters,  each  Handing  on  a  fhort  diftindf  Foot  Stalk  ;  thefe 
have  an  Empalement  of  1  Leaf,  divided  into  5  obtufe 
Segments,  almoft  to  the  Bottom,  which  is  of  a  deep 
purple  Colour.  The  Flower  is  compofed  of  5  large  ob¬ 
tufe  Petals  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour  ;  thefe  are  concave, 
and  in  the  Center  is  fituated  an  oval  Germen  fupporting 
a  fingle  Style,  crowned  by  5  flender  Stigmas,  which 
bend  on  one  Side  ;  the  Style  is  attended  by  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Stamina,  longer  than  the  Petals,  and  terminated 
by  roundifh  Summits. 

This  Plant  continues  in  flower  great  Part  of  the  Year, 
which  renders  it  the  more  valuable,  and  if  it  is  planted 
in  a  very  warm  Situation,  it  will  live  in  the  open  Air,  but 
thofe  Plants  which  ftand  abroad  will  not  flower  in 
Winter,  as  thofe  do  which  are  removed  into  Shelter  in 
Autumn. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  Slips  from  the  Root,  or  by 
laying  down  the  Branches ;  if  by  Slips,  they  fhould  be 
planted  in  Spring  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  which  will  for¬ 
ward  their  putting  out  new  Roots  ;  the  Layers  fhould 
alfo  be  laid  down  at  the  fame  Time,  which  will  have 
taken  Root  by  Autumn,  when  they  may  b^  tranlplanted 
into  Pots,  and  fheltered  under  a  frame  in  Winter,  and 
in  the  Spring,  Part  of  thefe  may  be  planted  in  a  warm 
Border,  and  the  others  continued  in  Pots  to  be  fereened 
in  Winter,  left  thofe  in  the  open  Air  fhould  be  killed. 

HYPERICUM  FRUTEN.  See  Spiraea. 

HYPOPHYLLOSPERMOUS  PLANTS,  are  filch 
Plants  as  bear  their  Seeds  on  the  Backfides  of  their 
Leaves. 

4  I 


HYSSOPUS. 
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HYSSOPUS.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.H.  200.  Tab.  95.  Lin. 
Gen,  PL  628.  Hyffop  ;  in  French ,  Hifope. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empale  merit  of  the  Flower  is  oblong ,  cylindrical , 
freaked,  and  permanent.  It  is  of  I  Leaf ,  cut  into  5  acute 
Parts  at  the  Top.  The  Flo  wer  is  of  1  Petal,  of  the  grinning 
Kind,  with  a  narrow  cylindrical  Tube ,  the  Length  of  the 
Empale ment.  The  Chaps  are  inclining.  The  upper  Lip 
is  fort,  plain,  rbundijh ,  erect,  and  indented  at  the  Top. 
The  under  Lip  is  trifid,  the  2  Side  Segments  being  forter 
than  the  Middle  one,  which  is  crenated.  It  hath  4  Sta¬ 
mina,  which  fand  apart ,  2  of  them  are  longer  than  the 
Petal,  the  other  2  foorter,  terminated  by  fugle  Summits. 
It  hath  4  Germina  with  a  fingle  Style  fituated  under  the 
upper  Lip,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma.  The  Germina 
afterward  become  fo  many  oval  Seeds  fitting  in  the  Em- 
palement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Hyssopus  fpicis fecundis.  Hort.  Cliff.  304.  Hyf¬ 
fop  with  fruitful  Spikes.  Hyffopus  officinarum  carulea 
feu fpicata.  C.  B.  P.  217.  Hyffop  of  the  Shops  with 
blue  Spikes,  or  the  common  Hyffop. 

2.  Hyssopus  fpicis  brevioribus,  verticillis  compaBis. 
Hyffop  with  fhorter  Spikes,  and  Whorls  more  compaft. 
Hyffopus  rubro  fore,  C.  B.  P.  217.  Hyffop  with  a  red 
Flower. 

3.  Hyssopus  fpicis  longifimis,  verticillis  difantibur. 
Hyffop  with  the  longed;  Spikes,  and  Whorls  at  a  greater 
Didance.  Hyffopus  verticillis  forum  rarioribus.  Houf. 
Hyffop  with  the  Whorls  of  Flowers  thinly  ranged. 

4.  Hyssopus  caule  acuto  quadrangulo.  Hort.  Upfal . 
163.  Hyffop  with  an  acute  lquare  Stalk.  Sideritis  Ca- 
nadenfis  altijfima ,  fcrophularia  folio,  fore  favefeente. 
Tourn.  Inf.  192.  Tailed:  Canada  Ironvvort  with  a  Fig- 
wort  Leaf,  and  ayellowifh  Flower. 

5.  Hyssopus  corollis  tranfverfalibus ,  faminibus  infe- 
rioribus  corolla  brevioribus.  Hort.  Upfal.  162.  Hyffop 
with  tranlverfe  Petals,  and  the  lower  Stamina  fhorter  than 
the  Petal.  Nepeta  floribus  obliquis.  Dill.  Cat  Mint  with 
oblique  Flowers. 

The  id  Sort,  which  is  the  only  one  cultivated  for 
Ufe,  grows  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high.  The  Stalks  are 
fird  fquare,  but  afterward  become  round,  their  lower 
Parts  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
placed  oppofite,  without  Foot  Stalks,  and  7  or  8  very 
narrow  ere£t  Leaves  (or  BraStese)  rifing  from  the  fame 
Joint.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  garnifhed  with 
Whorls  of  Flowers,  the  lower  ones  danding  half  an  Inch 
apart,  but  the  upper  are  almod  joined  together.  The 
upper  Lip  of  the  Flower  is  indented  at  the  "Fop,  and  the 
under  is  cut  into  3  Parts,  the  Middle  being  deeply  in¬ 
dented  at  the  Point.  There  are  4  Stamina  in  each 
Flower,  which  fpread  a  Didance  from  each  other,  the 
2  upper  are  the  fhorted,  which  are  fituated  on  each  Side 
the  upper  Lip  ;  the  2  longer  dand  clofe  to  the  two  Side 
Segments,  they  are  terminated  by  twin  Summits.  At 
the  Bottom  of  the  Tube  are  fituated  4  naked  Germina 
fupporting  a  {lender  Style,  fitting  clofe  to  the  upper  Lip, 
crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma  ;  thefe  Germina  become  4  ob¬ 
long  black  Seeds,  fitting  in  the  Empalement.  The 
whole  Plant  has  a  drong  aromatick  Scent.  It  flowers 
in  July  and  Auguf,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September,  but 
the  Roots  will  abide  many  Years ;  it  grows  naturally  in 
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the  Levant.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white 
Flowers,  but  doth  not  differ  from  the  blue  in  any  other 
Particular. 

The  2d  Sort  doth  not  grow  fo  tall  as  the  fird ;  the 
Stalks  branch  more,  and  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  much 
fhorter.  The  Whorls  are  clofer  together,  and  have  long 
narrow  Leaves  fituated  under  each.  The  Flowers  are  of 
a  fine  red  Colour,  and  appear  at  the  fame  Time  with  the 
former.  This  Sort  is  not  quite  fo  hardy  as  the  common  ; 
for  in  1739,  the  Plants  were  all  dedroyed  by  the  Cold; 
this  is  certainly  a  didin£t  Species,  for  I  cultivated  it  from 
Seeds  20  Years,  and'  never  obferved  it  to  vary. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  much  taller  than  either  of  the 
other.  The  Leaves  are  narrower,  the  Whorls  of  Flowers 
farther  afunder,  tne  Spikes  of  Flowers  much  longer,  the 
Flowers  larger,  and  of  a  deeper  blue  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Sort,  and  the  Plant  hath  not  fo  drong  an  Odour. 
It  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  as  the  fird. 

Thefe  3  Sorts  of  Hyffop  are  propagated  either  by 
Seeds  or  Cuttings ;  if  by  the  Seeds,  they  mud  be  fown 
in  March ,  on  a  Bed  of  light  fandy  Soil,  and  when  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  out  to  the 
Places  where  they  are  to  remain,  placing  them  at  lead 
a  Foot  afunder  each  Way  ;  but  if  they  are  defigned  to 
abide  in  thofe  Places  for  a  long  Time,  2  Feet  Didance 
will  be  fmall  enough,  for  they  grow  pretty  large,  efpe- 
cially  if  not  frequently  cut,  to  keep  them  within  Com- 
pafs  ;  they  thrive  bed  on  a  poor  dry  Soil,  in  which  Si¬ 
tuation  they  will  endure  the  Cold  of  our  Climate  better 
than  when  planted  on  a  richer  Soil.  If  you  would  pro¬ 
pagate  them  by  Cuttings,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  April 
or  May,  in  a  Border  where  they  may  be  defended  from 
the  violent  Heat  of  the  Sun,  and  being  frequently  wa¬ 
tered,  they  will  take  Root  in  about  2  Months,  after 
which,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  con¬ 
tinue,  managing  them  as  before  directed  for  the  feedling 
Plants. 

The  id  Sort  was  formerly  more  cultivated  than  at 
prefent  in  England,  it  being  the  Sort  commonly  ufed  in 
Medicine.  The  other  Species  are  preferved  in  curious 
Gardens  for  Variety,  but  they  are  feldom  cultivated  for 
Ufe. 

They  are  very  hardy  Plants,  which  will  endure  the 
Cold  of  our  Winters  in  the  open  Air,  provided  they  are 
planted  in  a  dry  undunged  Soil,  for  when  planted  in  a 
rich  Soil,  they  grow  very  luxuriant  in  Summer,  and  are 
lefs  able  to  refld  the  Cold  in  Winter  ;  fo  that  when  any 
of  thefe  Plants  grow  out  of  the  Joints  of  old  Walls  (as 
they  frequently  do,)  they  will  refld  the  mod  fevere  Frod, 
and  will  be  much  more  aromatick,  than  thofe  which 
grow  in  a  rich  Soil. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America',  this 
hath  a  perennial  R.oot,  and  an  annual  Stalk,  which  de¬ 
cays  in  Autumn.  It  riles  with  an  upright  fquare  Stalk, 
near  4  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oblique  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  end  in  acute  Points  ; 
they  are  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  clofe  thick  Spikes,  4  or  5  Inches 
long  at  the  'lop  of  the  Stalks.  The  upper  Lip  is  di¬ 
vided  into  2  roundifh  Segments,  the  lower  one  is  di¬ 
vided  into  3  Parts,  the  2  Side  Segments  danding  erect, 
and  the  middle  one  is  reflexed,  and  acutely  fawed  at  the 
End.  The  2  upper  Stamina,  which  are  fituated  on  each 

Side 
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Side  the  upper  Lip  are  the  longed,  the  other  two  Shorter 
join  the  two  fide  Segments  of  the  lower  Lip  ;  they  are 
terminated  by  fmall  Summits.  The  Germina  are  fituated 
at  the  Bottom  of  the  Tube,  having  a  flender  Style  under 
the  upper  Lip,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma.  The  Ger¬ 
mina  become  4  obiong  brown  Seeds,  fitting  in  the  tu- 
bulous  Empalement.  This  Sort  flowers  in  July,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  Sort  with  purple  Stalks,  and 
purplifh  Flowers.  The  Leaves  ftand  on  longer  Foot 
Stalks,  and  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  thicker,  but  I 
cannot  fay  if  it  is  a  diflindt  Species,  or  only  a  Variety.  It 
grows  naturally  in  the  fame  Country  with  the  other.  It 
is  titled,  Betonica  maxima ,  folio  fcrophular'ue ,  for ibus  in- 
car  natis,  by  Herman.  Par.  Bat.  106. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.  The  Seeds 
were  fent  me  from  the  Imperial  Garden  at  Peterjburgh , 
by  the  'Title  of  Lophantbus ,  and  afterward  I  received  feme 
from  Holland,  which  were  titled,  Nepeta  for  ibus  obliquis . 
Dill.  This  is  a  perennial  Plant  with  a  ftrong  fibrous 
Root,  fending  out  many  fquare  Stalks,  which  divide  into 
fmaller  Branches,  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves,  cre- 
nated  on  their  Edges,  fet  on  by  Pairs  oppofite.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  each  Joint  in  fmall  Clufters,  2 
Foot  Stalks  arifing  from  the  Bafe  of  the  Leaves,  about 
half  an  Inch  long,  both  inclining  to  one  Side  of  the  Stalk  j 
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JACEA.  See  Centaurea, 

JACOBAsA.  See  Senecio  and  Othonna. 

JALAPA.  See  Mirabilis. 

JASIONE.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  69 6.  This  is  the  Raputi- 
eulus  feabiofee  capitulo  ceeruleo.  C.  B.  P.  22.  Rampions 
with  Scabious  Heads,  'l’his  Plant  grows  naturally  on 
fterile  Ground,  in  moll:  Parts  of  England ,  and  is  rarely 
admitted  into  Gardens. 

JASMINOIDES.  See  Ceflrum*2wJ  Lycium. 
JASMINUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  597.  Tab.  368. 
Lin.  Gen.  PI.  17.  [This  Name  is  Arabick. ]  The  Jaf- 
mine,  or  JeflTamine  Tree  ;  in  French,  Jafmin. 

The  Characters  are, 

! The  Flower  hath  a  tubulous  Empalement  of  I  Leaf, 
which  is  permanent,  and  cut  into  5  Segments  at  the  Brim, 
which  are  ere  A.  The  Flower  is  of  1  Petal ,  having  a  long 
cylindrical  Tube,  cut  into  5  Segments  at  the  Top,  which 
jpread  open.  It  hath  2  Jhort  Stamina,  terminated  by  fmall 
Summits,  and  fituated  within  the  Tube  oj  the  Petal.  In 
the  Center  is  fituated  a  roundijb  Germen,  fupporting  a  fen¬ 
der  Style,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma.  The  Germen  turns 
to  an  oval  Berry,  with  a  foft  Skin  inclofmg  2  Seeds ,  fiat 
on  thofe  Sides  which  join ,  and  convex  on  the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Jasminum  foliis  oppofitis  pinnatis,  foliolis  acumi- 
natis.  Jafmine  with  winged  Leaves  placed  oppofite, 
whofe  Lobes  end  in  acute  Points.  Jajminum  viflgatius, 
flore  albo.  C.  B.  P.  291  •  The  common  white  Jafmine. 

2.  Jasminum  foliis  alternis  ternatis pinnatifque,  ra- 
mis  angulatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  5.  Jafmine  with  trifoliate 
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each  of  thefe  Foot  Stalks  divide  again  into  2  fmaller,  and 
thefe  do  each  fupport  a  Clufter  of  4  or  5  Flowers,  which 
have  fwelhng  tubulous  Empalements,  cut  into  5  acute 
Segments  at  tne  Top.  *1  he  T  ube  of  the  Petal  is  longer 
than  the  Empalement.  The  Lips  of  the  Flower  are  ob¬ 
lique  to  it,  being  fituated  horizontally.  The  2  upper 
Stamina,  and  the  Style,  Hand  out  beyond  the  Petal,  but 
the  other  are  fhorter.  Fhe  Flowers  are  blue,  and  ap¬ 
pear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  are  very  hardy,  and  may  be  eafily 
propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn, 
tor  thofe  fown  in  the  Spring  do  often  lie  a  Year  in  the 
Ground  before  they  vegetate;  when  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  muff  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  thinned  where 
they  are  too  clofe.  The  following  Autumn  they  fhould 
be  tranlplanted  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  the  Plants 
will  flower  in  Summer,  and  produce  Seeds,  but  the  Roots 
will  abide  fome  Years. 

It  hath  been  a  great  Difpute  amongfi:  modern  Wri¬ 
ters,  whether  the  HyflTop  now  commonly  known  is  the 
fame  mentioned  in  Scripture  ;  about  which  there  is 
great  Room  to  doubt,  there  being  very  little  Grounds  to 
afeertain  that  Plant,  though  it  is  moll:  generally  thought 
to  be  the  Winter  Savory,  which  Plant  is  now  in  great 
Requefl  amongfl:  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Eaflern  Coun¬ 
tries,  for  outward  Wafhings  or  Purification. 
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and  winged  Leaves  placed  alternate,  and  angular  Branches 
Jafminum  humile  luteum.  C.  B.  P.  397.  Dwarf  yellow 
Jafmine,  commonly  called,  The  Italian  yrellow  Jafmine. 

3.  Jasminum  foliis  alternis  ternatis fimplicibufque,  ra- 
mis  angulatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  5.  Jafmine  with  trifoliate  and 
fingle  Leaves  placed  alternate,  and  angular  Branches. 
Jafminum  luteum ,  vulgo  diClum  bacciferum.  C.  B.  P.  398. 
The  common  yellow  Jafmine. 

4.  Jasminum  foliis  oppofitis  pinnatis,  foliolis  breviori- 
bus  obtufts.  Jafmine  with  winged  Leaves  placed  oppo¬ 
fite,  whofe  Lobes  are  fhorter  and  obtufe.  Jafminum  hu - 
milius ,  magtio  fore.  C.  B.  P.  39'h  The  Spanijh  white, 
or  Catalonian  Jafmine  with  a  larger  Flower. 

5.  Jasminum  foliis  alternis  ternatis,  foliolis  ovatis , 
ramis  teretibus.  Jafmine  with  trifoliate  Leaves' placed 
alternate,  whofe  Lobes  are  oval,  and  taper  Branches. 
Jafminum  Indicum  flavum  odoratijfimum.  Fer.  Flor.  The 
Tweet  feented  yellow  Indian  Jalmine. 

6.  Jasminum  foliis  oppofitis  ternatis,  foliolis  cordato- 
acuminatis.  Jafmine  with  trifoliate  Leaves  placed  oppo¬ 
fite,  whofe  Lobes  are  Heart- fhaped  and  pointed.  Jaf¬ 
minum  Azoricum  trifoliatum,  flore  albo,  odoratijfimum. 
H.  A.  The  three  leaved  Azorian  Jafmine,  with  very 
fweet  white  Flowers,  commonly  called.  The  Ivy  leaved 
Jafmine. 

7.  Jasminum  foliis  lanceolatis  oppofitis  integerrimis, 
calycibus  acutioribus.  Jafmine  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
placed  oppofite,  and  entire,  and  acute  Empalements  to 
the  Flower. 

The  iff  Sort  is  the  common  white  Jafmine,  fo  gc- 
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herally  known,  as  to  need  no  Defcription.  This  grows 
naturally  at  Malabar ,  and  in  feveral  Parts  of  India ,  yet 
has  been  long  inured  to  our  Climate,  fo  as  to  thrive  and 
flower  extremely  well,  but  never  produces  any  Fruit  in 
England ;  this  hath  weak  trailing  Branches,  fo  requires 
the  Alliflance  of  a  Wall  or  Pale  to  fupport  them.  It  is 
eafily  propagated  by  laying  down  the  Branches,  which 
will  take  Root  in  one  Year,  and  may  then  be  cut  from 
the  old  Plant,  and  planted  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain  :  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which 
fhould  be  planted  early  in  the  Autumn,  and  if  the  Win¬ 
ter  fhould  prove  fevere,  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  be¬ 
tween  them  fhould  be  covered  with  Tan,  Sea  Coal 
Afhes,  or  Saw  Duff,  which  will  prevent  the  Frofl:  from 
penetrating  deep  into  the  Gronnd,  and  thereby  pre¬ 
fer  ve  the  Cuttings;  or  where  thefe  are  wanting,  fome 
Peas  Haulm,  or  other  light  Covering  fhould  be  laid  over 
the  Cuttings  in  hard  Frofl; ;  but.  thefe  mull  be  removed 
when  the  Weather  is  mild,  for  th^y.  will  keep  off  the 
Air  and  occaflon  Damps,  which  often  deftroy  them. 

When  thefe  Plants  are  removed,  they  fhould  be 
planted  where  they  are  defigned  to  be  continued,  which 
fhould  be  either  againft  fome  Wall,  Pale,  or  other 
Fence,  where  the  flexible  Branches  may  be  fupported; 
for  although  it  is  fometimes  planted  as  a  Standard,  and 
formed  into  a  Head,  yet  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
keep  it  in  any  handfome  Order  ;  or  if  you  do,  you  mufl 
cut  off  all  the  flowering  Branches ;  for  the  Flowers  are 
always  produced  at  the  Extremity  of  the  fame  Year’s 
Shoots,  which,  if  fhortened  before  the  Flowers  are 
blown,  will  entirely  deprive  the  Trees  of  Flowers. 
Thefe  Plants  fhould  be  permitted  to  grow  rude-  in  the 
Summer,  for  the  Reafon  before  given;  nor  fhould  you 
prune  and  nail  them  until  the  Middle  or  latter  End  of 
March ,  when  the  frofty  Weather  is  part  ;  for  if  it  fhould 
prove  fharp  frofty  Weather  after  their  rude  Branches 
are  pruned  off-,  and  the  ftrong  ones  are  expofed  thereto, 
they  are  very  often  deftroyed  ;  and  this  Plant  being 
very  backward  in  fhooting,  there  will  be  no  Danger  of 
hurting  them  by  late  pruning. 

There  are  2  Varieties  of  this  with  variegated  Leaves, 
one  with  white,  and  the  other  yellow  Stripes,  but  the 
latter  is  the  mod  common :  Thefe  are  propagated  by 
budding  them  on  the  plain  Jafmine,  and  it  often  hap¬ 
pens,  that  the  Buds  do  not  take,  but  yet  they  have 
communicated  their  gilded  Miafrna  to  the  Plants;  fo 
that  in  a  fhort  Time  after,  many  of  the  Branches, 
both  above  and  below  the  Places  where  the  Buds  have 
been  inferted  have  been  thoroughly  tinctured,  and  the 
following  Year  I  have  often  found  very  diftant  Branches, 
which  had  no  other  Communication  with  thofe  which 
were  budded  than  by  the  Root,  as  compleatly  tinged  as 
any  any  of  the  nearer  Branches,  fo  that  the  Juices  muft 
have  defcended  into  the  Root. 

The  2  ftriped  Sorts  fhould  be  planted  in  a  warm  Si¬ 
tuation,  efpecially  the  white  ftriped  ;  for  they  are  much 
more  tender  than  the  plain,  and  are  very  fubjeft  to  be 
deftroyed  by  great  Frofts,  if  expofed  thereto;  therefore 
the  white  ftriped  fhould  be  planted  to  a  South  or  South- 
weft  Afpedt,  and  in  very  fevere  Winters  their  Branches 
fhould  be  covered  with  Mats  or  Straw,  to  prevent  their 
being  killed:  The  yellow  ftriped  is  not  fo  tender,  fo 
may  be  planted  againft  Walls  to  Eaft  or  Weft  Afpedts ; 
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but  thefe  Plants  with  variegated  Leaves,  are  not  fo 
much  in  Efteem  as  formerly. 

The  2d  Sort  is  frequently  called,  Italian  yellow 
Jafmine  by  the  Gardeners,  the  Plants  being  annually 
brought  from  thence,  by  thofe  vvho  come  over  with 
Orange  Trees.  Thefe  Plants  are  generally  grafted  om 
the  common  yellow  Jafmine  Stocks,  fo  that  if  the  Graft 
decays,  the  Plants  are  of  no  Value.  This-  Sort  is 
fomewhat  tenderer  than  the  common,  yet  will  it  endure 
the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters,  if  planted  in  a  warm 
Situation.  The  Flowers  of  this  Kind  are  generally 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  yellow  Sort,  but  have 
very  little  Scent,  and  are  feldom  produced  fo  early  in 
the  Seafon.  It  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the 
tender  Branches^  as  was  diredted  for  the  common  white 
Sort  ;  or  by  budding  or  inarching  it  upon  the  common 
yellow  Jafmine,  the  latter  of  which  is  preferable,  as 
making  the  Plants  hardier  than  thofe  which  are  obtain¬ 
ed  from  Layers :  They  fhould  be  planted  againft  a 
warm  Wall,  and  in  very  fevere  Winters  will  require 
to  be  fheltered  with  Mats,  or  fome  other  Covering, 
otherwife  they  are  fubjedf  to  be  deftroyed.  The  Man¬ 
ner  of  Drefiing  and  Pruning  being  the  fame  as  was  di¬ 
re  died  for  the  white  Jafmine,  I  fhall  not  repeat  it. 

The  3d  Sort  was  formerly  more  cultivated  in  the 
Gardens  than  at  prefent,  for  as  the  Flowers  have  no* 
Scent,  fo  few  Perfons  regard  them.  This  hath  weak 
angular  Branches  which  require  Support,  and  will  rifa 
to  the  Height  of  8  or  10  Feet,  if  planted  againft  a 
Wall  or  Pale;  but  the  Plants  do  often  produce  a  great 
Number  of  Suckers  from  their  Roots,  whereby  they 
become  troublefome  in  the  Borders  of  the  Pleafure  Gar¬ 
den  ;  and  as  they  cannot  be  kept  in  any  Order  as  Stan¬ 
dards,  fo  there  are  few  of  the  Plants  at  prefent  intro- 
dneed  into  Gardens.  It  is  eafily  propagated  by  Suckers 
or  Layers. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India ,  and  alfo  in 
the  Ifland  of  Tobago ,  where  the  Woods  are  full  of  it;, 
the  late  Mr.  Robert  Millar  fent  me  over  a  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  it  from  thence.  This  hath  much  ftronger 
Branches  than  the  common  white  Sort,  the  Leaves  are 
winged,  and  are  compofed  of  3  Pair  of  fhort  obtufe 
Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  ending  in  an  acute 
Point ;  thefe  Lobes  are  placed  clofer  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Jafmine,  and  are  of  a  lighter  green  ;  the 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  {land¬ 
ing  on  Foot  Stalks  2  Inches  long,  each  fuftaining  3  or  4 
Flowers,  of  a  blufh  red  on  their  Outfide,  but  white 
within  ;  the  Tube  of  the  Flower  is  longer,  the  Seg¬ 
ments  are  obtufe,  twifted  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Tube, 
and  are  of  a  much  thicker  Texture  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Sort,  fo  that  there  is  no  Doubt  of  its  being 
a  diftin£t  Species ;  and  the  Reafon  for  Dr.  Linnaus* $ 
fuppoftng  it  to  be  fo,  was  by  Miftake  ;  for  as  thefe 
Plants  are  generally  grafted  on  Stocks  of  the  common 
Jafmine,  there  are  always  Shoots  coming  out  from  the 
Stocks  of  that  Sort,  which,  if  permitted  toftand  will  pro¬ 
duce  Flowers ;  and  thefe  do  often  ftarve  and  kill  the 
Grafts,  fo  that  there  will  be  only  the  common  Sort  left ; 
and  this  has  been  the  Cafe  with  fome  Plants  which 
he  examined,  therefore  fuppofed  the  Difference  of  the 
other  Sort  was  wholly  owing  to  Culture;  whereas  if 
he  had  only  obferved  the  Difference  of  their  Leaves, 
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he  would  have  certainly  made  two  diftindl  Species  of 
them. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  budding  or  inarching  it 
upon  the  common  white  Jafmine,  on  which  it  takes 
very  well,  and  is  rendered  hardier  than  thofe  which  are 
on  their  own  Stocks.  But  thofe  of  this  Kind  being 
brought  over  from  Italy  every  Spring  in  fo  great  Plenty, 
they  are  feldom  raifed  here  :  I  fhall  therefore  proceed  to 
the  Management  of  filch  Plants  as  are  ufually  brought 
into  England  from  the  Place  above-mentioned,  whiclj 
are  generally  tied  up  in  frnall  Bunches,  containing  four 
Plants,  and  their  Roots  wrapped  about  with  Mofs,  to 
preferve  them  from  drying  ;  which,  if  it  happen  that 
the  Ship  has  a  long  Paffage,  will  often  occafion  them 
to  pufh  out  ffrong  Shoots  from  their  Roots,  which 
muff  always  be  taken  off  before  they  are  planted,  other- 
wife  they  will  exhauft  the  whole  Nourifhment  of  the 
Plant,  and  deftroy  the  Graft. 

In  making  Choice  of  thefe  Plants,  you  fhould  care¬ 
fully  obferve  if  their  Grafts  are  alive,  and  in  good 
Health :  For  if  they  are  brown  and  fhrunk  they  will 
not  pufh  out,  fo  that  there  will  be  only  the  Stock  left, 
which  is  of  the  common  Sort. 

When  you  receive  thefe  Plants,  you  muff  clear  the 
Roots  of  the  Mofs,  and  all  decayed  Branches  fhould  be 
taken  off7;  then  place  their  Roots  into  a  Pot  or  Tub  of 
Water,  which  fhould  be  fet  in  the  Green- houfe,  or 
fome  other  Room,  where  it  may  be  fcreened  from  the 
Cold  ;  in  this  Situation  they  may  continue  2  Days, 
after  which  you  muff  prune  off  all  the  dry  Roots,  and 
cut  down  the  Branches  within  4  Inches  of  the  Place 
where  they  are  grafted,  and  Plant  them  into  Pots  filled 
with  frefh  light  Earth;  then  plunge  the  Pots  into  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  water 
and  fhade  them,  as  the  Heat  of  the  Seafon  may  re¬ 
quire.  In  about  3  Weeks  or  a  Month’s  Time  they  will 
begin  to  fhoot,  w'hen  you  muff:  carefully  rub  off  all 
fuch  as  are  produced  from  the  Stock  below  the  Graft ; 
and  you  muff:  now  let  them  have  a  great  Share  of  Air, 
by  railing  the  Glaffes  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day  ;  and  as 
the  Shoots  extend,  they  fhould  be  topped,  to  ftrengthen 
them,  and  by  Degrees,  fhould  be  hardened  to  endure 
the  open  Air,  into  which  they  fhould  be  removed  in 
June ,  but  muff  have  a  warm  Situation  the  firft  Sum¬ 
mer  ;  for  if  they  are  too  much  expofed  to  the  Winds, 
they  will  make  but  indifferent  Progrefs,  being  rendered 
fomewhat  tender  by  the  hot  Bed.  If  the  Summer  proves 
warm,  and  the  Trees  have  fucceeded  well,  they  will 
produce  fome  Flowers  in  the  Autumn  following,  though 
they  will  be  few  in  Number,  and  not  near  fo  ffrong  as 
they  will  be  the  fucceeding  Years,  when  the  Trees  are 
ftronger  and  have  better  Roots. 

Thefe  Plants  are  commonly  preserved  in  Green- 
houfes,  with  Oranges,  Myrtles,  &c.  and  during  the 
Winter  Seafon,  will  require  to  be  frequently  watered, 
which  fhould  be  performed  fparingly  each  Time,  efpe- 
cially  in  cold  Weather,  for  too  much  Wet  at  that  Sear 
fon  will  be  apt  to  rot  the  Fibres  of  their  Root ;  they 
fliould  alfo  have  a  great  Share  of  frefh  Air  when  the 
Weather  will  permit,  for  which  Purpofe  they  lhould 
be  placed  in  the  cooleft  Part  of  the  Green-houfe,  among 
Plants  that  are  hardy,  whefe  the  Windows  may  be 
opened  every  Day,  except  in  frofty  Weather  ;  nor 
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lhould  they  be  crowded  too  clofe  among  other  Plants, 
which  often  occaftons  the  tender  Parts  of  their  Shoots 
to  grow  mouldy  and  decay.  In  April  the  Shoots  of 
thefe  Plants  fhould  be  fhortened  down  to  4  Eyes,  and 
all  the  weak  Branches  fhould  be  cut  off;  and  if  you 
have  the  Conveniency  of  a  Glafs  Stove,  or  a  deep 
Frame,  to  place  the  Pots  in  at  that  Seafon,  to  draw 
them  out  again,  it  will  be  of  great  Service  in  forward¬ 
ing  their  flowering ;  yet  ff ill  you  fliould  be  careful  not 
to  force  them  too  much  :  And  as  foon  as  they  have 
made  Shoots  3  or  4  Inches  long,  the  Glaffes  lhould 
be  opened  in  the  Day  Time,  that  the  Plants  may,  by 
Degrees,  be  inured  to  the  open  Air,  into  which  they 
fhould  be  removed  by  the  latter  End  of  May  or  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  June ,  other-wife  their  Flowers  will  not  be  fo 
fair,  nor  continue  fo  long.  If  the  Autumn  proves  fa¬ 
vourable,  thefe  Plants  will  continue  to  produce  frefh 
Flowers  until  Michaelmas  •,  and  fometimes  when  they 
are  ffrong,  they  will  continue  flowering  till  November ,  or 
after;  but  then  they  muff  have  a  great  fliare  of  Air 
when  the  Weather  is  mild  and  will  admit  of  it,  other- 
wife  the  Flower  Buds  will  grow  mouldy  and  decay. 

But  notwithffanding  moil  People  preferve  thefe  Plants 
in  Green-houfes,  yet  they  will  endure  the  Cold  of  our 
ordinary  Winters  in  the  open  Air,  if  .planted  againff  a 
warm  Wall,  and  covered  with  Mats  in  frofty  Weather; 
they  will  alfo  produce  ten  Times  as  many  Flowers  in 
one  Seafon  as  thofe  kept  in  Pots,  and  the  Flowers  will 
likewife  be  much  larger  ;  but  they  fhould  not  be  plant¬ 
ed  abroad  till  they  have  fome  Strength,  fo  that  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  keep  them  in  Pots  2  or  3.  Years,  where¬ 
by  they  may  be  fheltered  from  the  Froff  in  Winter; 
and  when  they  are  planted  againff  the  Wall,  which, 
fhould  be  in  May ,  that  they  may  take  good  Root  in  the 
Ground  before  the  fucceeding  Winter,  you  muff  turn 
them  out  of  the  Pots,  preferving  the  Earth  to  their 
Roots ;  and  having  made  Holes  in  the  Border  where 
they  are  to  be  planted,  you  fhould  place  them  therein, 
with  their  Stems  clofe  to  the  Wall  ;  then  fill  up  the 
Holes  round  their  Roots  with  good  frefh  rich  Earth, 
and  give  them  fome  Water  to  fettle  the  Ground  about 
them,  and  nail  up  their  Shoots  to  the  Wall,  fhortening 
fuch  of  them  as  are  very  long,  that  they  may. pufh  out 
new  Shoots  below  to  furnifh  the  Wall,  continuing  to 
nail  up  all  the  Shoots  as  they  are  produced.  In  the 
Middle,  or  toward  the  latter  End  of  July,  they  will 
begin  to  flower,  and  continue  to  produce  new  blowers 
until  the  Froff  prevents  them  ;  which  when  you  ob¬ 
ferve,  you  fliould  carefully  cut  off  all  the  Fops  of  fuch. 
Shoots  as  have  Buds  formed  upon  them,  as  alfo  thofe 
which  have  the  Remains  of  faded  Flowers  left;  for  if 
thefe  are  fuffered  to  remain  on,  they  will  foon  grow 
mouldy,  efpecially  when  the  Trees  are  covered,  and;* 
thereby  infedt  many  of  the  tender  Branches,  which  will 
greatly  injure  the  Trees. 

Toward  the  Middle  of  November,  if  the  Weather  be 
cold,  and  the  Nights  frofty,  you  muff  begin  to  cover 
your  Trees  with  Mats,  which  fhould  be  nailed  over 
them  pretty  clofe;  but  this  fhould  be  done  when  the 
Trees  are  perfedtly  dry,,otherwtfe  the  et  being  lodged 
upon  the  Branches,  will  often  caufe  a  Mouldinefs  upon 
them,  and  the  Air  being  excluded  therefrom,  will  rot 
them  in  a  fhort  Time  :  It  will  alfo  be  very  neceffary  to 

take 
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take  off  thefe  Mats  as  foon  as  the  Weather  will  permit, 

to  prevent  this  Mouldinefs,  and  only  keep  them  dole 
covered  in  frofty  Weather;  at  which  Time  you  fhould 
alfo  lay  fome  Mulch  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Ground, 
about  their  Roots,  and  fatten  fome  Bands  of  Hay 
about  their  Stems,  to  guard  them  from  the  Froft  ;  and 
in  very  fevere  Weather,  you  fhould  add  a  double  or 
treble  Covering  of  Mats  over  the  Trees;  by  which 
Method,  carefully  performed,  you  may  preferve  them 
through  the  hardeft  Winters.  In  the  Spring,  as  the 
Weather  is  warmer,  you  fhould  by  Degrees  take  off 
the  Covering;  but  you  fhould  be  careful  not  to  expofe 
them  too  foon  to  the  open  Air,  as  alfo  to  guard  them 
againft  the  Morning  Frofts  and  dry  eafterly  Winds, 
which  often  reign  in  March ,  to  the  no  fmall  Deftrudti- 
on  of  tender  Plants,  if  they  are  expofed  thereto  ;  nor 
fhould  you  quite  remove  your  Covering  until  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  April ,  when  the  Seafon  is  fettled,  at  which  Time 
you  fhould  prune  the  Trees,  cutting  out  all  decayed  and 
weak  Branches,  fhortening  the  ftrong  ones  to  about  2 
Feet  long,  which  will  caufe  them  to  fhoot  ttrong,  and 
produce  many  Flowers. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  femi-double  Flowers, 
which  is  at  prefent  very  rare  in  England,  and  only  to  be 
found  in  fome  very  curious  Gardens  ;  though  in  Italy 
it  is  pretty  common,  from  whence  it  is  fometimes 
brought  over  amongft  the  finglc ;  the  Flowers  of  this 
Kind  have  only  2  Rows  of  Leaves,  fo  that  it  is  rather 
regarded  for  its  Curiofity,  than  for  any  extraordinary 
Beauty  in  the  Flowers.  This  may  be  propagated  by 
budding  it  on  the  common  white  Jafmine,  as  hath  been 
directed  for  the  ttngle,  and  mutt  be  treated  in  the  fame 
Manner. 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India  ;  this  rifes 
with  an  upright  woody  Stalk  8  or  10  Feet  high,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  brown  Bark,  and  fending  out  feveral 
Branches  which  want  no  fupport ;  thefe  are  clofely  gar- 
nifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves  of  a  lucid  green,  which 
are  placed  alternate  on  the  Branches  ;  the  two  Side  Lobes 
of  thefe  Leaves  which  grow  oppofite,  are  much  lefs 
than  the  end  one  ;  they  are  oval  and  entire,  continuing 
green  all  the  Year  :  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the 
End  of  the  Shoots  in  Bunches,  which  have  long  flen- 
der  Tubes,  and  are  divided  at  the  Top  into  5  obtufe 
Segments  which  fpread  open  ;  thefe  Flowers  are  of  a 
bright  yellow,  and  have  a  moft  grateful  Odour.  They 
come  out  in  July,  Augujl,  September ,  and  Oflober,  and 
fometimes  continue  to  the  End  of  November ;  they  are 
frequently  fucceeded  by  oblong  oval  Berries,  which  turn 
black  when  ripe,  and  have  each  two  Seeds. 

This  Sort  of  Jafmine  is  propagated  either  by  Seeds, 
or  laying  down  their  tender  Branches ;  if  you  would  pro- 
'  pagate  them  by  Seeds,  which  they  often  produce  in 
England ,  you  fhould  make  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  the 
Spring,  into  which  you  ffiould  plunge  fome  fmall  Pots, 
filled  with  frefh  light  Earth  ;  and  in  a  Day  or  two  after 
when  you  find  the  Earth  in  the  Pots  warm,  you  mutt 
put  the  Seeds  therein  ;  about  4  in  each  Pot  will  be  fuf- 
ficient,  covering  them  about  an  Jnch  thick  with  the 
fame  light  Earth,  and  obferve  to  refrefh  the  Pots  with 
Water  as  often  as  you  fhall  perceive  the  Earth  dry  ; 
but  do  not  gi/e  them  too  much  at  each  Time,  which 
would  be  apt  to  rot  the  Seeds, 
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In  about  6  or  8  Weeks  after  fovving,  the  Plants  will 
appear  above  Ground,  at  which  Time  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  remove  the  Pots  into  another  frefh  hot  Bed,  of 
a  moderate  Temperature,  in  order  to  bring  the  Plants 
forward  ;  you  mutt  alfo  be  careful  to  water  them  as 
often  as  is  neceffary,  and  ini  the  great  Heat  of  the  Day 
the  Glaffes  fhould  be  tilted  pretty  high,  and  fhaded  with 
Mats  to  prevent  the  Plants  from  being  Icorched  with 
Heat.  About  the  Middle  of  May  you  fhould  begin  to 
harden  them  to  the  open  Air,  by  taking  off  the  Glaffes 
w'hen  the  Weather  is  warm  ;  but  this  mutt  be  done  cau- 
tioufiy,  for  you  fhould  not  expofe  them  to  the  open  Sun 
in  a  very  hot  Day  at  firft,  which  would  greatly  injure 
them  ;  but  rather  take  off  the  Glaffes  in  warm  cloudy 
Weather  at  firft,  or  in  gentle  Showers  of  Rain,  and  fo 
by  Degrees  inure  them  to  bear  the  Sun  ;  and  in  June 
you  fhould  take  the  Pots  out  of  the  hot  Bed,  and  carry 
them  to  fome  well  fheltered  Situation,  where  they  may 
remain  until  the  Beginning  of  Odlober\  at  which  Time 
they  mutt  be  carried  into  the  Green-houfe,  obferving  to 
place  them  where  they  may  enjoy  as  much  free  Air  as 
poffible  when  the  Windows  are  opened,  as  alfo  to  be 
clear  from  the  Branches  of  other  Plants. 

During  the  Winter  Seafon  they  will  require  to  be  of¬ 
ten  watered,  but  you  mutt  be  careful  not  to  give  them 
too  much  at  each  Time  ;  and  in  March  you  mutt  remove 
thefe  Plants  each  into  a  feparate  Pot,  being  careful  not 
to  take  the  Earth  from  their  Roots  ;  and  if,  at  this 
Time,  you  plunge  them  into  a  frefh  moderate  hot  Bed, 
it  will  greatly  faciliate  their  rooting  again,  and  be  of 
great  Service  to  the  Plants ;  but  when  they  are  rooted, 
you  mutt  give  them  a  great  deal  of  Air ;  for  if  you 
draw  them  too  much,  they  will  become  weak  in  their 
Stems,  and  incapable  to  fupport  their  Heads,  which  is 
a  great  Defedt  in  thefe  Trees. 

You  mutt  alfo  harden  them  to  the  open  Air,  into 
which  they  fhould  be  removed  about  the  Middle  of 
May,  obferving,  as  was  before  directed,  to  place  them 
in  a  Situation  that  is  defended  from  ttrong  Winds, 
which  are  injurious  to  thefe  Plants,  efpecially  while  they 
are  young.  In  Winter  houfe  them  as  before,  and  conti¬ 
nue  the  fame  Care,  u-ith  which  they  will  thrive  very  faft, 
and  produce  annually  great  Quantities  of  Flowers. 

Thefe  Plants  are  pretty  hardy,  and  will  require  no 
other  Care  in  Winter,  than  only  to  defend  them  from 
hard  Frofts;  nor  do  I  know  whether  they  would  not 
live  in  the  open  Air,  which  fhould  be  tried  by  planting 
fome  againft  a  warm  Wall  for  that  Purpofe ;  and  I 
think  we  have  little  Reafon  to  doubt  of  the  Succefs, 
fince  they  are  much  hardier  than  the  SpaniJJj  ;  but  there 
is  this  Difference  between  them,  viz.  thefe  Plants  have 
large,  thick,  ever-green  Leaves,  fo  that  if  they  were 
covered  with  Mats,  as  was  diredfced  for  the  Spatiijb  Jaf¬ 
mine,  the  Leaves  would  rot  and  decay  the  Shoots  ;  but 
as  thefe  will  only  require  to  be  covered  in  extreme 
Froft,  fo  if  their  Roots  are  well  mulched,  and  a  Mat 
or  two  loofely  hung  over  them  in  ordinary  Frofts,  it 
will  be  fufficient ;  and  thefe  Mats  being  either  rolled  up, 
or  taken  quite  off  in  the  Day,  there  will  no  great  Dan¬ 
ger  of  their  being  hurt,  which  only  can  proceed  from 
being  too  long  clofe  covered. 

In  Spring  thefe  fholdd  be  pruned,  when  you  fhould 
cut  off  all  decayed  Branches ;  but  you  muft  not  fhor- 
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ten  any  of  the  other  Branches,  as  was  direfted  for  the 
Spanifb  Sort,  for  the  Flowers  of  this  Kind  are  produced 
only  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  which,  if  fhor- 
tened,  would  be  cut  off ;  and  thefe  growing  of  a  more 
ligneous  Subftance  than  the  other,  will  not  produce 
Shoots  ftrong  enough  to  flower  the  fame  Year. 

If  you  would  propagate  this  Plant  from  Layers,  the 
Shoots  fhould  be  laid  down  in  March  ;  and  if  you  give 
them  a  little  Cut  at  the  Joint,  as  is  pra&ifed  in  laying 
Carnations,  it  will  promote  their  rooting  :  You  fhould 
always  obferve  to  refrefh  them  often  with  Water,  when 
the  Weather  is  dry ;  which  if  carefully  attended  to,  the 
Plants  will  be  rooted  by  the  fucceeding  Spring,  fit  to  be 
tranfplanted,  when  they  mud  be  planted  in  Pots  filled 
with  light  Earth,  and  managed  as  was  before  directed 
for  the  Seedling  Plants. 

This  Sort  is  frequently  propagated,  by  inarching  the 
young  Shoots  into  Stocks  of  the  common  yellow  Jaf- 
mine,  but  the  Plants  fo  raifed  do  not  grow  fo  ftrong  as 
thofe  on  their  own  Stock,  ;  befides,  the  common  yel¬ 
low  Jafmine  is  very  apt  to  fend  out  a  great  Number  of 
Suckers  from  the  Root,  which  renders  the  Plants  un- 
fightly  ;  and  if  thefe  Suckers  are  not  conftantly  taken 
off,  as  they  are  produced,  they  will  rob  the  Plants  of 
their  Nourifhment. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Azores  ;  this 
hath  long  (lender  Branches  which  require  Support,  and 
may  be  trained  20  Feet  high  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with 
trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  large  and  Heart- 
fhaped,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  placed  oppofite  on  the 
Branches ;  they  continue  all  the  Year.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  in  loofe 
Bunches  ;  they  have  long  narrow  'Pubes,  which  at  Top 
are  cut  into  5  Segments  fpreading  open  ;  they  are  of 
a  clear  white,  and  have  a  very  agreeable  Scent.  This 
flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former,  the  Gar¬ 
deners  call  it  frequently  the  Ivy-leaved  Jafmine. 

The  Azorian  jafmine  is  alfo  pretty  hardy,  and  re¬ 
quires  no  more  Shelter  than  only  from  hard  Frofts; 
and  I  am  apt  to  think,  if  this  Sort  was  planted  againfl 
a  warm  Wall,  and  managed,  as  hath  been  dire£ted  for 
the  yellow  Indian  jafmine,  it  would  fucceed  very  well ; 
for  I  remember  to  have  feen  fome  Plants  of  this  Kind 
growing  againfl:  a  Wall  in  the  Gardens  at  Hampton - 
Court ,  where  they  had  endured  the  Winter,  and  were 
in  a  more  flourifhing  State  than  ever  I  faw  any  of  the 
Kind  in  Pots,  and  produced  a  greater  Quantity  of  Flow¬ 
ers.  Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  as  the  yellow  Indian , 
and  require  the  fame  Management. 

Thefe  Plants  are  as  deferving  of  a  Place  in  all  Green- 
houfes,  as  any  which  are  there  preferved  ;  for  their 
Leaves  being  of  a  fhining  green,  make  a  good  Appear¬ 
ance  all  the  Year  ;  and  their  Flowers  having  a  fine  Scent, 
and  continuing  fo  long  in  Succeflion,  renders  them 
very  valuable. 

The  7  th  Sort  was  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  by  Capt.  Hutcbifon  of  the  Godolphin ,  who  difco- 
vered  it  growing  naturally,  a  few  Miles  up  the  Land 
from  the  Sea,  being  drawn  to  it  by  the  great  Fragrancy 
of  its  Flowers,  which  he  fmelt  at  fome  Diftance  from 
the  Plant,  which  was  then  in  full  flower  ;  and  after 
having  viewed  the  Plant,  and  remarked  the  Place  of 
its  Growth,  he  returned  thither  the  following  Day  with 
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proper  Help,  and  a  Tub  to  put  it  in,  and  caufed  it  to 
be  carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  in  the  Tub  with 
fome  of  the  Earth  on  the  Spot,  and  conveyed  on  Board 
his  Ship,  where  it  continued  flowering  great  Part  of 
the  Voyage  to  England,  where  it  arrived  in  good  Health, 
and  has  for  3  Years  continued  flowering,  in  the  curious 
Garden  of  Richard  V/arner ,  Efq;  at  Woodford  in  Effex, 
who  was  fo  obliging  as  to  favour  me  with  Branches  of 
this  curious  Plant  in  flower,  to  embellifh  one  of  the 
Numbers  of  my  Figures  of  Plants,  where  it  is  repre- 
fented  in  the  180th  Plate. 

This  Plant  feems  not  to  have  been  known  to  any  of 
the  Botanifts,  for  I  have  not  met  with  any  Figure  or 
Defcription  of  it  in  any  of  the  Books  ;  there  is  one  Sort 
which  is  figured  in  the  Malabar  Garden,  aud  alfo  in 
Burman> s  Plants  of  Ceylon ,  which  approaches  near  this  ; 
it  is  titled,  Nandi  ervatum  major.  Hort.  Mai.  But  it  dif¬ 
fers  in  this,  in  having  longer  and  narrower  Leaves,  and 
the  Tube  of  the  Flower  is  larger,  and  the  Segments  do 
not  fpread  fo  much  as  this ;  but  it  is  furprizing  that 
this  Plant  fhould  be  unknown  to  the  People  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  there  was  not  one  Plant  of  it  in 
their  curious  Garden,  not  could  the  Captain  fee  any 
other  Plant  of  it  but  that  which  he  brought  away. 

The  Stem  of  this  Plant  is  large  and  woody,  fending 
out  many  Branches,  which  are  firft  green,  but  afterward 
the  Batk  becomes  gray,  and  is  fmooth  ;  the  Branches 
come  out  by  Pairs  oppofite,  and  have  fhort  Joints ; 
the  Leaves  are  alfo  fet  by  Pairs  oppofite,  clofe  to  the 
Branches ;  they  are  5  Inches  long,  and  2  Inches  and 
a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  leflening  to  both  Ends, 
terminating  in  a  Point  ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  hav¬ 
ing  feveral  tranfverfe  Veins  from  the  Mid-rib  to  the 
Borders  ;  they  are  entire,  and  of  a  thick  Confidence. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  Leaves;  they  have  a  tubulous  Em- 
palement,  with  5  Corners  or  Angles,  cut  deep  at  the 
Brim,  into  5  long  narrow  Segments,  ending  in  acute 
Points  :  The  Flower  hath  but  1  Petal,  for  although  it 
is  cut  into  many  deep  Segments  at  the  Top,  yet  thefe 
are  all  joined  in  one  Tube  below;  fome  of  thele  Flow¬ 
ers  are  much  more  double  than  others,  having  3  or  4 
Orders  of  Petals ;  thefe,  which  have  fo  many,  have 
only  a  bifid  Stigma ;  but  thofe  which  are  lefs  double, 
have  trifid  Stigmas.  All  thofe  Flowers  which  I  have 
examined  have  no  Stamina,  which  may  be  occafioned 
by  the  Fullnefs  of  the  Flowers,  as  is  often  obferved  in 
many  Kinds  of  Plants,  whofe  Flowers  have  a  greater 
Number  of  Petals  than  ufual  ;  and  fome  of  thefe  want 
both  Parts  of  Generation,  but  many  of  them  have  no 
male  Parts.  This  Flower,  when  fully  blown,  is  as 
large  as  a  middling  Rofe,  and  fome  of  them  are  as 
double  as  the  Damafk  Rofe  ;  they  have  a  very  agreeable 
Odour  ;  on  the  firft  Approach  it  is  fomething  like  that 
of  the  Orange  Flower,  but  when  more  clofely  fmelt 
to,  has  the  Odour  of  the  common  double  white  Nar- 
cilTus.  The  Seafon  of  this  Plant  flowering  in  England, 
is  in  July  and  Augufl ,  but  in  its  native  Country  it  is  flip- 
pofed  to  dower  great  Part  of  the  Year;  for  Capt.  Hut- 
chin  [on,  who  brought  the  Plant  over,  faid  there  was  a 
Succeflion  of  Flowers  on  it,  till  the  Ship  arrived  in  a 
cold  Climate,  which  put  a  Stop  to  its  Growth. 

As  this  Plant  is  new  in  Europe ,  and  having  loft  the 
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Tops  of  its  Branches  by  the  Cold,  after  the  Ship  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  Britijh  Channel,  there  has  been  little  Op¬ 
portunity  of  propagating  it  ;  but  fome  of  the  Cuttings 
which  have  been  lately  planted,  feeru  to  preferve  their 
Verdure  fo  well,  as  to  give  great  Hopes  of  their  putting 
out  Roots ;  but  if  thefe  fhould  fail,  there  can  be  little 
Doubt  of  the  Layers  putting  out  Roots,  nor  of  their 
taking  upon  Stocks  of  the  yellow  Indian  Jafmine  when 
grafted  by  Approach,  fo  that  in  a  few  Years  it  may  be 
difperfed  into  many  Gardens.  It  requires  a  Stove  in  Win¬ 
ter,  and  if  it  is  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed,  it  will  thrive 
'better  than  in  a  dry  Stove;  but  it  fliould  not  be  kept  too 
warm,  for  that  will  draw  the  Branches  weak,  and  caufe 
the  Plants  not  to  produce  fo  many  Flowers. 

JASMIN  UMAR  ABICUM.  See  Coffee  and  Nyc- 
tanthes. 

JASMINUM  ILICIS  FOLIO.  See  Lant ana. 

JASMINE,  Arabian.  See  Nydlanthes. 

J  ASMINE,  the  Perfian.  See  Syringa. 

JATROPHA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  961.  Manihot.  Tourn. 
Inji.  R.  H.  658,  Tab.  438.  Cafada,  or  Caflava  ;  in 
.French,  Caffave. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  in  the  fame  Plant ;  the 
male  Flowers  have  a  fcarce  vifble  Empalement  ;  they  are 
Salver-f oaped  and  of  1  Petal ,  with  a  fort  Tubs ,  whoje 
Brim  is  cut  into  5  roundijh  Segments  which  fpread  open  ; 
they  have  10  Awl-f Japed  Stamina ,  5  being  alternately 
forter  than  the  other  ;  thefe  are  joined  clofe  together , 
funding  erect  in  the  Center  of  the  Flower ,  and  terminated 
by  round fj  loofe  Summits.  The  female  Flowers ,  which 
are  ftuated  in  the  fame  Umbel ,  have  no  Empalement ,  but 
have  5  Petals  fpread  open  like  a  Rofe.  In  the  Center  is 
a  roundijh  Gerinen  with  3  deep  Furrows ,  fupporting  3 
Styles  crowned  by  fngle  Stigmas.  The  Gerinen  becomes  a 
.round: f  Capfule  with  3  Cells ,  each  containing  1  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Jatropha  foliis  palmatis,  lobis  lanceolatis  integer- 
rimis  Lsvibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1007.  fatropha  with  Hand- 
fhaped  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  Spear-fhaped,  entire 
and  fmooth.  Manihot  Theveti ,  juca  C?  cafavi.  J.  B. 
■2.  794.  The  Manihot  of  Tbevet,  and  the  Juca  or  Caf- 
fava  of  fohn  Bauhin. 

2.  Jatropha  foliis  quinquelobatis ,  lobis  acuminatis , 
acute  dent  at  is  lavibus ,  caule  fruticofo.  fatropha  with 
Leaves  compofed  of  5  fmooth  Lobes  ending  in  Points, 
fharply  indented  on  their  Edges,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk. 
fufftsvia  frutefeens ,  non  fpinoja ,  foliis  glabris  &  minus 
laciniatis.  Houf.  M(f.  Shrubby  fufftevia  without  Spines, 
and  fmooth  Leaves  lefs  divided. 

3.  Jatropha  aculeata,  foliis  quinquelobatis  acute  in- 
cifts ,  caule  berbaceo.  Ptickly  fatropha  with  Leaves  hav¬ 
ing  5  Lobes  fharply  cut  on  their  Edges,  and  an  herba¬ 
ceous  Stalk,  fufftevia  herb  ace  a,  fpinoftfftma ,  urens ,  fo¬ 
liis  digitatis  &  laciniatis.  Houfl.  MJf.  The  moil  prickly 
flinging  and  herbaceous  fufftevia ,  with  fingered  Leaves 
which’  are  jagged. 

4.  Jatropha  aculeata ,  fell  is  trilobis,  caule  berbaceo. 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1007.  Prickly  fatropha  with  Leaves  hav¬ 
ing  3  Lobes,  and  an  herbaceous  Stalk,  fuffevia  her- 
bacea  fpinopTma ,  urens ,  foliis  trilobatis  minime  incifts. 
Houfl,  Ivlff.  Prickly  flinging  herbaceous  fufftevia ,  with 
L  having  3  Lobes  very  flightly  indented. 
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5.  Jatropha  foliis  palmatis  dentatis  aculeatis.  Hort. 
Clfff.  445.  fatropha  with  Hand-fhaped,  indented,  prick¬ 
ly  Leaves.  Manihot  fpinoftfftma ,  folio  vitigineo.  Plum . 
Cat.  20-  The  mofl  prickly  Caflava  with  a  Vine  Leaf. 

6.  J  atroph  A  foliis  lobatis  dentatis  acuminatis,  uren- 
tibus,  caule  arboreo.  fatropha  with  lobated  Leaves  in¬ 
dented,  acute,  pointed,  and  flinging,  and  a  Tree-like 
Stalk,  fufftevia  arborea,  minus  fpinofa ,  foribus  albis 
umbellatis ,  foliis  aconiti  urentibus.  Houf.  MfJ.  Tree 
fuffevia  which  is  lefs  prickly,  with  white  Flowers 
growing  in  Umbels,  and  flinging  Leaves  like  thofe  of 
Wolfsbane. 

7.  Jatropha  foliis  multipartitis  hsvibus,  fipulis  fe- 
taceis  multifdis.  Hart.  Cliff.  445.  fatropha  with  fmooth 
Leaves  divided  into  many  Parts,  and  briflly  Stipulae 
with  many  Points.  Ricinoides  arbor  Americana ,  folio 
mult  if  do.  6  56.  Tree  American  Baflard  Ricinus  with  a 
many  pointed  Leaf,  commonly  called  French  Phyfick 
Nut  in  America. 

8.  Jatropha  foliis  cordatis  angulatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
445.  fatropha  with  angular  Heart-fhaped  Leaves. 
Ricinoides  Americana  goffypii  folio.  Tourn.  Inf.  656.  A- 
merican  Baflard  Ricinus  with  a  Cotton  Leaf,  commonly 
called  Phyfick  Nut  in  America. 

9.  Jatropha  foliis  quinqiiepartitis,  lobis  ovatis  inte- 
gris,  Jfetis  glandulofs  ratnofs.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  202.  fa¬ 
tropha  with  Leaves  divided  into  5  Parts,  the  Lobes  oval 
and  entire,  and  branching  Bridles  arifing  from  the 
Glands.  Ricinoides  Americana  faphyfagria  folio.  Tourn. 
Inf.  656.  American  Baflard  Ricinus ,  with  a  Stavefacre 
Leaf,  commonly  called  Belly-ach  Weed  in  America. 

The  1  ft  Sort  here  mentioned,  is  the  common  Cafi- 
fada  or  Caflava,  cultivated  for  Food  in  the  warm  Parts 
of  America ,  where,  after  the  Juice  is  exprefled  out  of 
the  Root  (which  has  a  poifonous  Quality)  it  is  ground 
into  a  Kind  of  Flour,  and  made  up  in  Cakes  or  Pud¬ 
dings,  and  is  efleemed  a  wholefome  Food. 

This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  6  or  7  Feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  fmooth  Leaves,  {landing  on  long  Foot 
Stalks  alternately  ;  they  are  compofed  of  7  Lobes,  join¬ 
ed  at  their  Bafe  in  one  Center,  where  they  are  narrow, 
but  increafe  in  their  Breadth  till  .within  an  Inch  and  a 
Half  of  the  Top,  where  they  diminifh  to  an  acute 
Point ;  the  3  Middle  Lobes  are  about  6  Inches  long, 
and  2  broad  in  their  broadefl  Part ;  the  2  next  are  about 
an  Inch  fhorter,  and  the  two  Outfide  Lobes  are  not 
more  than  3  Inches  long  ;  the  middle  Lobes  are  finu- 
ated  on  each  Side  near  the  Top,  but  the  two  outer  are 
entire.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Umbels  at  the 
Top  of  the  Stalks,  thefe  are  fome  male  and  others  fe¬ 
male  ;  they  are  compofed  of  5  roundifh  Petals  which 
fpread  open  ;  the  male  Flowers  have  their  10  Stamina 
joined  together  in  a  Column,  and  the  female  Flowers 
have  a  roundifh  Germen  with  3  Furrows  in  the  Center, 
fupporting  3  Styles ;  2  are  feparated  at  a  Diflance,  and 
the  third  arifes  between  them,  but  is  not  fo  long ;  they 
are  crowned  by  Angle  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward 
turns  to  a  roundifh  Capfule  with  3  Lobes,  each  having 
a  diflindt  Cell,  containing  1  Seed. 

The  2d  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Houfoun  at  the 
ITavanna ,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds.  This  rifes 
with  an  upright  Stalk,  10  or  12  Feet  high,  which  is 
firfl  green  and  herbaceous,  but  afterward  becomes  lig¬ 
neous 
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neous,  fending  out  a  few  Branches  at  the  Top,  garnifli- 
ed  with  fmooth  Leaves  compofed  of  5  oval  Lobes, 
which  end  in  acute  Points  ;  the  Edges  are  alfo  indented 
in  feveral  irregular  Points,  which  are  acute.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produc-  d  in  an  Umbel  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Stalks,  they  are  ot  an  herbaceous  white  Colour,  and 
male  and  female  in  the  lame  Umbel,  as  the  other  Sort ; 
the  Capfule  is  fmooth  and  has  3  Cells,  each  including  a 
Tingle  Seed. 

The  3d  Sort  wasdifcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun , 
growing  naturally  in  the  fandy  Grounds  about  the  Town 
of  La  Vera  Cruz,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds, 
which  fucceeded  in  the  Cbelfea  Garden.  This  hath  a 
very  thick  flefhy  Root,  in  Shape  like  the  white  Spanijb 
Radifh ;  the  Stalk  tiles  from  1  to  2  Feet  high,  it  is  ta¬ 
per,  herbaceous,  and  branching,  and  clofely  armed  on 
every  Side,  with  long  white  Spines,  not  very  ififF, 
but  pungent  and  flinging  ;  the  Leaves  are  divided  into 
5  Lobes,  the  Middle  being  the  longeil  ;  the  others  are 
fhortened,  the  2  next  being  about  an  Inch  lliorter,  but 
the  2  outer  not  more  than  half  the  Length  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  ;  thefe  are  deeply  jagged  on  both  Sides,  and  waved 
on  their  Edges  ;  all  the  Veins  of  the  Leaves  are  clolely 
armed  with  flinging  Spines,  fo  that  it  is  dangerous  hand¬ 
ling  them  ;  for  all  the  intermediate  Parts  of  the  Leaves 
have  fmall  flinging  Spines  like  thofe  of  the  Nettle,  but 
they  do  not  appear  fo  vifible.  At  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  Umbels ;  they 
are  white,  and  have  Empalements  clofely  armed  with 
the  fame  Spines  as  the  Stalks  and  Leaves :  There  are 
male  and  female  Flowers  in  the  fame  Umbel,  the  female 
Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  tricapfular  VdTels,  containing 
3  Seeds. 

The  4th  Sort  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk  about  a 
Foot  high,  dividing  into  2  or  3  Branches,  garnifhed 
with  Leaves  Handing  alternate  on  long  Foot  Stalks ;  they 
are  compofed  of  3  oblong  Lobes  flightly  finuated  on 
their  Edges,  ending  in  acute  Points;  the  whole  Plant 
is  clofely  armed  with  long,  briflly,  flinging  Spines.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  an  Umbel  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ; 
they  are  fmall,  of  a  dirty  white  Colour,  and  are  male 
and  female  in  the  fame  Umbel  :  The  female  Flowers 
are  fucceeded  by  oval  Capfules  w'ith  3  Lobes,  covered 
with  the  fame  Spines  as  the  Plant ;  thefe  have  3  Cells, 
each  containing  a  fingle  Seed.  This  Plant  is  annual. 

The  5th  Sort  was  found  growing  naturally  at  Car- 
tbagena  in  New  Spain,  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Millar , 
who  fent  the  Seeds  to  England ,  which  fucceeded  in  fe¬ 
veral  curious  Gardens.  This  hath  a  thick,  fwelling, 
flefhy  Root,  from  which  arifes  an  herbaceous  Stalk  as 
big  as  a  Man’s  Thumb,  4  or  5  Feet  high,  and  divided 
into  feveral  Branches ;  thefe  are  very  clofely  armed 
W’ith  long  brown  Spines ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves 
are  6  or  7  Inches  long,  armed  with  Spines,  but  not  fo 
clofely,  nor  arc  the  Spines  fo  long  as  thofe  on  the  Stalk 
and  Branches  ;  the  Leaves  are  deeply  cut  into  5  Lobes, 
jagged  deeply  on  their  Sides,  and  the  Nerves  are  armed 
with  flinging  Spines ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  Um¬ 
bels  at  the  Top  of  the  Branches,  Handing  on  long  na¬ 
ked  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  of  a  pure  white  Colour,  and 
are  male  and  female  in  the  fame  Umbel :  The  male 
Flowers  appear  firfl,  which  are  compofed  of  5  Petals, 
forming  a  fhort  l  ube  at  Bottom,  and  the  Stamina  arife 
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the  Length  of  the  Tube,  joined  in  a  Column  :  The 
Petals  fpread  open  flat  above,  and  the  Stamina  Tills  the 
Mouth  of  the  Tube,  fhutting  it  up  :  The  female  Flow¬ 
ers  are  fmaller,  but  of  the  fame  Shape,  having  no  Sta¬ 
mina,  but  an  oval  3  cornered  Germen,  which  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  Capfule  with  3  Lobes,  each  having  a 
diflindt  Cell,  w’ith  1  Seed  incloled. 

'The  6th  Sort  was  difcovered  at  La  Vera  Cruz , 
where  it  is  frequently  permitted  to  grow  about  the  Town 
by  Way  of  Ornament  ;  this  rifes  with  a  Hrong  brittle 
ligneous  Stalk,  10  or  12  feet  high,  covered  with  a  gray 
Bark,  and  divides  into  many  Branches,  garnifhed  with 
Leaves,  divided  into  Parts  like  thofe  of  the  common 
Wolfsbane,  but  armed  with  fmall  flinging  Spines  like 
thofe  of  the  Nettle  ;  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  come 
out  the  Flower  Stalks,  which  are  5  or  6  Inches  long, 
fuflaining  an  Umbel  of  white  Flowers.  The  male 
Flowers  are  of  1  Petal,  having  a  pretty  long  Tube,  di¬ 
vided  at  the  Top  into  5  Segments.  The  female  Flow¬ 
ers  expand  in  Form  of  a  Rofe,  having  the  Germen  in 
the  Center,  which  afterward  becomes  a  globular  prickly 
Fruit  with  3  Lobes,  opening  in  3  Cells,  each  containing 
a  fingle  Seed. 

The  7th  Sort  is  now  very  common  in  mofl  of  the 
Iflands  in  the  IVefl-Indies,  but  was  introduced  from  the 
Continent,  firfl  into  the  French  Iflands,  and  from  thence 
it  was  brought  into  the  Britijh  Iflands,  where  it  is  titled 
French  Pliylick  Nut,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  following 
Sort,  which  is  called  Phyfick  Nut,  from  its  purging 
Quality. 

This  rifes  with  a  foft  thick  Stem  8  or  10  Feet  high, 
dividing  into  feveral  Branches,  covered  with  a  grayiflh 
Bark.  The  Leaves  come  out  on  every  Side  the  Branch¬ 
es,  on  llrong  Foot  Stalks,  7  or  8  Inches  long  ;  they  are' 
divided  into  9  or  10  Lobes  in  Form  of  a  Hand,  joined 
at  their  Bale  ;  thefe  are  7  Inches  long,  and  about  2 
broad,  with  many  jagged  Points  on  their  Borders  Hand¬ 
ing  oppofite.  The  upper  Sides  of  the  Leaves  are  of  a 
lucid  green,  but  their  under  Side  gray,  and  a  little  cot¬ 
tony.  The  Flowers  come  out  upon  long  Foot  Stalk* 
from  the  End  of  the  Branches,  formed  into  an  Umbel, 
in  which  are  male  and  female  Flowers,  as  in  the  other 
Species ;  thefe  Umbels  are  large,  and  the  F^lo weru  be¬ 
ing  of  a  bright  Scarlet,  make  a  fine  Appearance,  and 
the  Leaves  being  very  remarkable  for  their  Beauty,  has 
occafioned  the  Plant  being  cultivated  for  Ornament  in 
moll  of  the  Iflands  of  'the  Wejl-Indies. 

'The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  all  the  Iflands  of  lh<S 
Wcjl-lndies  ;  this  rifes  with  a  Hrong  Stalk,  12  or  14 
Feet  high,  which  divides  into  feveral  Branches;  garnifh¬ 
ed  with  angular  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  end  in  acute 
Points.  .  The  Flowers  come  out  in  Umbels  at  the  End 
of  the  Branches ;  they  are  male  and  female,  of  an  her¬ 
baceous  Colour,  fo  make  but  little  Appearance  ;  the  fe¬ 
male  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  oval  Capfules  with 
3  Cells,  each  containing  1  oblong  black  Seed. 

The  Seeds  of  the  2  laft  Sorts  have  been  uf;d  as  a 
Purgative  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  WeJl-lndies ,  but 
they  operate  fo  violently,  that  they  are  ieldom  ufed  ; 
3  or  4  of  thefe  Nuts  have  worked  upward  and  down¬ 
ward  near  40  Times,  on  a  Perfon  who  was  ignorant  of 
their  Effedts ;  but  is  affirmed  that  this  purgative  Qua¬ 
lity  is  contained  in  a  thin  Film,  fituated  in  the  Center 
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cf  the  Nut,  which,- if  taken  out,  the  Nuts  are  harm* 
lets,  and  may  be  eaten  with  Safety.  The  Leaves  of 
the  latl:  S<5rt  are  ufed  in  Baths  and  Fomentations. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  all  the  I  Hands  of 
the  IVeJi-Indies ,  where  it  is  fometimes  called  wild  Caffa- 
da,  or  Caffava,  and  at  others  Belly-ach  Weed ;  the 
Leaves  of  this  Plant  being  accounted  a  good  Remedy 
for  the  dry  Belly-ach.  This  Plant  rifes  with  a  fcft  her¬ 
baceous  Stalk,  3  or  4  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  purple 
Bark,  and  at  the  Joints  has  branching  briftly  Hairs, 
rifing  in  fmall  Bunches,  not  only  upon  the  principal 
Stalk,  but  alfo  on  the  Branches,  and  the  Foot  Stalks  of 
the  Leaves.  The  Stalk  divides  upward  into  2  or  3 
Branches  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  Handing  on 
very  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  divided  into  5  Lobes, 
which  are  oval,  entire,  and  end  in  acute  Points.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  on 
flender  naked  Foot  Stalks,  in  fmall  Umbels ;  they  are 
of  a  dark  purple  Colour,  having  male  and  female  Flow¬ 
ers  in  the  fame  Umbel  ;  the  female  Flowers  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oblong  tricapfular  Veflels,  fmooth,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  a  dark  Skin,  when  ripe  ;  in  each  of  the  Cells 
is  lodged  1  Seed. 

All  thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  the  warm  Parts  of  A- 
merica ,  fo.  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in 
England.  The  firft  Sort  is  cultivated  in  the  IVefl-Indies 
for  Food,  where  it  is  propagated  by  cutting  the  Stalks 
into  Lengths  of  7  or  8  Inches,  which,  when  planted, 
put  out  Roots;  the  Method  of  doing  this  having  been 
mentioned  in  various  Books,  I  (hall  not  repeat  it  here. 

The  other  Sorts  are  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  a  good  hot  Bed.  in  the  Spring,  and 
when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each 
tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth,  and 
then  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed  of  '  anners  Bark, 
carefully  fliading  them  till  they  have  taken  frefn  Root, 
after  which  they  mud  be  treated  as  other  tender  Plants 
from  hot  Countries,  admitting  frefh  Air  to  them  daily, 
in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon  ;  but  as 
many  of  the  Sorts  have  fucculent  Stalks,  fome  of  which 
have  a  milky  Juice,  they  fhould  have  little  Water  given 
them,  for  they  are  foon  deftroyed  by  Wet. 

The  4th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  fo  if  the  Seeds  are 
fown  early  in  the  Spring,  and  the  Plants  are  brought 
forward,  they  will  perfect  their  Seeds  the  fame  Year; 
but  the  other  Sorts  are  perennial,  fo  do  not  flower  till 
the  fecond  01  third  Year,  therefore  the  Plants  fhould  be 
plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  where  they 
fhould  ccnflantly  remain,  giving  them  a  large  Share  of 
Air  in  warm  Weather,  but  in  Winter  they  mult  be 
tenderly  treated,  and  then  mud  have  very  little  Water. 
With  this  Management  the  Plants  will  continue  feveral 
Years,  and  produce  their  Flowers,  and  frequently  per¬ 
fect  their  Seeds  in  England.  ■ 

IB  KRIS.  Dillen.  Nov.  Gen.  6.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  721. 
Tblafpidium.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  214.  Tab.  101.  Sciatica 
Crefs.  . 

The  Characters  are, 

the  Flower  hath  an  Empalcment  of  4  oval  Leaves , 
which  Jpread  open ,  are  hollowed  and  fall  away.  It  hath 
4  unequal  Petals ,  which  are  oval ,  obtufe ,  and  jpread  open  ; 
they  have  oblong  ere  A  Tails ,  the  2  outer  Petals  are  longer 
than  the  other.  It  bath  6  Awl-floaped  erect  Stamina , 


the  2  on  the  Sides  being  fljorter  than  the  reft,  terminated  by 
roundijh  Summits.  In  the  Center  of  the  Tube  is  Jituated 
a  round  comprejfcd  Germen,  fupporti?ig  a  floor t  Jingle  Style , 
crowned  by  an  obtuje  Stigma,  the  Germen  afterward 
becomes  a  roundijh  compreffed  Vefflcl ,  having  2.  Cells,  each 
containing  I  oval  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ib  f.ris  frulefleens ,  foliis  cuneiformibus  obtufs  inte¬ 
gerrimis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  330.  Shrubby  Sciatica  Crefs 
with  entire,  Wedge-fhaped,  blunt  Leaves,  commonly 
called.  The  Tree  Candy  Tuft.  Tblafpidium  fruticofum , 
leucoii  folio ,  Jemperflorcns.  Tourn.  Infl.  214.  Shrubby 
Tblafpidium  with  a  Gilliflower  Leaf,  always  flowering. 

2.  Ib  E  Ris  frutefeens  foliis  linearibus  acutis  integerrimis. 
Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  330.  Shrubby  Sciatica  Crefs  with  nar¬ 
row  pointed  whole  Leaves,  commonly  called,  Perennial 
Candy  Tuft.  Thlafpi  montanum ,  Jempervirens.  C.  B.  P. 
10 6.  Ever-green  Mountain  Candy  Tuft. 

3.  Iberis  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminates,  inferioribus  fer¬ 
rates,  fuperioribus  integerrimis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  330. 
Sciatica  Crefs  with  Spear-fhaped  pointed  Leaves,  the 
under  ones  being  fawed,  but  the  upper  entire,  common¬ 
ly  called.  Candy  Tuft.  Tblafpi  Creticum  quibufdam, 
fore  rubente  iA  albo.  J.  B.  2.  924.  True  Cretan  Treacle 
Muflard  with  a  red  and  white  Flower. 

4.  Iberis  foliis  linearibus  fuperne  dilatatis  ferratis. 
Flor.  Lcyd.  330.  Sciatica  Crefs  with  narrow  Leaves  di¬ 
lated  at  their  Top,  and  fawed.  Thlafpi  umbellatum  Cre¬ 
ticum,  fore  albo  odcro,  minus.  C.B.P.  106.  Small  um- 
hellated  Treacle  Muflard  of  Crete  with  a  white  fweet 
Flower. 

5.  Iberis  foliis  fmuatis,  caule  nudo fimplici.  Lin.  Hort . 
Cliff.  328.  Sciatica  Crefs  with .finuated  Leaves,  and  a 
fingle  naked  Stalk.  Najlurtiumfetrceurn.  Tab.  1c.  451. 
Rock  Crefs. 

6.  Iberis  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis  fubdentatis ,  floribus 
racemofts.  Lin.  Hort.  Upf  184.  Sciatica  Crefs  with 
acute,  Spear-fhaped,  indented  Leaves,  and  Flowers 
growing  in  Bunches.  Thlafpi  arvenfe  umbellatum  ama - 
rum.  f.  B.  2.  925.  Bitter  umbellated  Field  Treacle 
Muflard. 

7.  Iberis  foliis  fubrotundis  crenatis.  Royen ;  Lin.  Sp. 
Pl.Cyg.  Iberis  with  roundifh  crenated  Leaves.  Thlaf¬ 
pi  Alpinum,  folio  rotundiore  carnofo ,  flore  purpura feente. 
Tonrn.  Infl.  212.  Alpine  Treacle  Muflard  with  a  rounder 
flefhy  Leaf,  and  a  purpiifh  Flower. 

8.  Iberis  frutefeens,  foliis  linearibus  acutis ,  corymbis 
hemifphcericis.  Shrubby  Sciatica  Crefs  with  narrow  acute 
Leaves,  and  hemifpherica4  Bunches  of  Flowers,  thla¬ 
fpi  Lvfitanicum  umbellatum ,  gramineo  folio,  purpura  feente 
flore.  Tourn .  Infl.  R.  H.  213.  Portugal  umbellated  Trea¬ 
cle  Muflard  with  a  Grafs  Leaf,  and  a  purpiifh  Flower. 

The  1  ft  Sort  here  mentioned  is  a  low  fhrubby  Planf, 
which  feidom  rifes  above  a  Foot  and  Half  high, 
having  many  {lender  Branches,  which  fpread  on  every 
Side,  and  fall  to  the  Ground,  if  not  fupported.  Thefe 
Branches  are  well  furnifhed  with  Leaves  toward  theirr 
Extremity,  which  continue  green  all  the  Year  ;  and  in 
Autumn  t he  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the 
Shoots,  which  are  white,  and  grow  in  an  Umbel.  Thefe 
Flowers  continue  long  in  Beauty,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
others,  fo  that  the  Plants  are  rarely  deftitute  of  Flowers 
for  near  8  Months,  from  the  End  of  October  to  the  Be¬ 
ginning 
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ginning  of  June,  which  renders  the  Plant  valuable. 

This  Plant  is  fomewhat  tender,  therefore  is  general¬ 
ly  preferved  in  Green-houfes  in  Winter,  where,  being 
placed  among  other  low  Plants  toward  the  Front  of  the 
Houfe,  it  makes  an  agreeable  Variety,  as  it  continues 
flowering  all  the  Winter.  But  although  it  is  common¬ 
ly  fo  treated,  yet  in  moderate  Winters  this  Plant  will 
live  in  the  open  Air,  if  it  be  planted  in  a  warm  Situa¬ 
tion,  and  on  a  dry  Soil  ;  and  if,  in  very  hard  Froft, 
they  are  covered  either  with  Mats,  Reeds,  Straw,  or 
Peas  Haulm,  they  may  be  preferved  very  well,  and 
thefe  Plants  which  grow  in  the  full  Ground,  will  thrive 
better,  and  produce  a  greater  Number  of  Flowers,  than 
thofe  kept  in  Pots ;  but  the  Soil  in  which  thefe  are 
planted,  fhould  not  be  over  rich,  nor  too  wet,  for  in 
either  of  thefe  they  will  grow  too  vigorous  in  Summer, 
fo  will  be  in  greater  Danger  of  fuffering  by  the  Froft 
in  V/inter  ;  but  when  they  grow  on  a  gravelly  Soil, 
or  among  Lime  Rubbifh,  their  Shoots  will  be  lhort, 
flror.g,  and  not  fo  replete  with  Moifture,  fo  will  better 
refill:  the  Cold. 

This  Plant  very  rarely  produces  Seeds  in  England, 
therefore  is  only  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which  if  plant¬ 
ed  during  any  of  the  Summer  Months,  and  fhaded  from 
the  Sun,  and  duly  watered,  will  be  rooted  in  2  Months, 
and  may  afterward  be  either  planted  in  Pots,  or  into  the 
Borders  where  they  are  defigned  to  fland. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  variegatedLeaves,  pre¬ 
ferved  in  feme  of  the  Gardens  where  Perfons  delight  in 
tlfefe  ftriped  leaved  Plants.  'Phis  is  not  fo  hardy  as  the 
plain  Sort,  therefore  muft  be  treated  more  tenderly  in 
Winter  ;  this  is  alfo  increafed  by  Cuttings  as  the  other. 

The  2d  Sort  is  a  Plant  of  humbler  Growth  than  the 
firft  ;  this  feldom  rifes  more  than  6  Inches  high,  nor 
do  the  Branches  grow'  woody,  but  are  rather  herbace¬ 
ous ;  the  Leaves  of  thi£  Plant  continue  green  through 
the  Year,  and  the  Flowers  are  of  as  long  Duration  as 
thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  which  renders  it  valuable.  This 
rarely  produces  Seeds  in  England ,  but  is  propagated  by 
Slips,  which,  in  Summer,  eafiiy  take  Root,  and  the 
Plants  may  be  treated  as  the  firft  Sort. 

The  3d  Sort  is  a  low  annual  Plant,  the  Seeds  of 
which  were  formerly  Town  to  make  Edgings  for  Bor¬ 
ders  in  thePleafure  Garden,  for  which  Purpofe  all  the 
low  annual  Flowers  are  very  improper,  becaufe  they  do 
not  anfwer  the.Intent,  which  is  to.  prevent  the  Earth  of 
the  Borders  failing  into  the  Walks,  which  thefe  Plants 
never  can  do  ;  and  although  they  make  a  pretty  Appear¬ 
ance  during  their  Continuation  in  flower,  which  is  fel- 
dom  more  than  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks,  yet  after 
their  Flowers  are  paft,  they  become  very  unfightly; 
therefore  all  thefe  Sorts  of  Flowers  fhou’d  be  fown  in 
fmall  Patches  in  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden, 
where,  if  they  are  propeily  mixed  with  other  Flowers, 
they  will  have  a  very  good  Effect,  and  by  lowing  them 
at  3  or  4  different  Seafons,  there  may  be  a  Succeliion 
of  them  continued  in  flower  till  Autumn. 

There  are  2  different  Varieties  of  this  3d  Sort,  ore 
with  red,  and  the  other  hath  white  Flowers,  but  the 
white  is  not  common  in  the  Gardens,  but  the  Seeds  of 
the  6th  Sort  are  generally  fold  for  it,  and  is  feldom 
diftinguifhed  but  by  thofe  who  are  (killed  in  Botany; 
this  Plant  feldom  rifes  more  than  5  or  6  Inches  high, 
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and  if  they  have  Room  will  branch  out  on  every  Side j 
but  when  they  are  left  too  clofe,  they  draw  each  other 
up,  and  are  weak;  as  thefe  do  not  bear  tranfplanling 
well,  fo  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  thin  in  Patches,  and 
when  the  Plants  are  grown  pretty  ftrong,  they  fhould 
be  thinned,  leaving  but  6  or  8  in  each  Patch  to  flower, 
and  by  thus  treating  them,  they  will  put  out  Side 
Branches,  and  flower  much  ftronger,  and  continue  lon¬ 
ger  in  Beauty  than  when  they  are  left  clofer  together  ; 
thefe  Plants  wiil  require  no  other  Culture  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  4th  Sort  feldom  grows  fo  large  as  the  third,  and 
the  Flowers  are  much  (mailer,  but  have  an  agreeable 
Odour.  It  grows  naturally  in  Helvetia,  jmd  is  preferv¬ 
ed  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety.  It  is  annual,  and 
requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  third. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  on  fandy  and  rocky  Places  in  fe- 
veral  Parts  of  England,  fo  is  rarely  admitted  into  Gar¬ 
dens.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  fmall,  and  cut  to  the 
Mid-rib  into  many  Jags ;  thefe  fpread  on  the  Ground, 
and  between  them  arifes  a  naked  Foot  Stalk,  2  or  3 
Inches  long,  fuftaining  fmall  Umbels  of  white  Flow¬ 
ers.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  whofe  Seeds  (hoflld  re¬ 
main,  and  require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  Weeds. 

The  6th  Sort  is  very  like  the  3d,  but  differs  in  the 
Shape  of  the  Leaves.  The  Flowers  are'white,  fo  may 
be  fown  to  make  a  Variety  with  the  red.  It  requires 
the  fame  Treatment. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  from 
whence  it  was  Cent  me  ;  this  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which 
roots  pretty  deep  in  the  Ground.  The  lower  Leaves 
which  rife  from  the  Root,  are  round,  fiefhy,  and  cre- 
nated  on  their  Edges.  The  Stalk  rifes  4  or  5  Inches 
high,  and  is  garniftied  with  fmall  oblong  Leaves,  which 
half  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Safe.  The  Flowers 
terminate  the  Stalk  in  a  round  compaSt  Umbel  ;  they 
are  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  appear  in  June,  but  are 
feldom  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on 
a  fhady  Border  in  Autumn,  and  when  the  Plants  are 
ftrong  enough  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
on  a  fhady  Border,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain, 
and  will  require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  Weeds. 

The  8 1  h  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
this  hath  a  great  Refemblance  of  the  2d,  hut  the  Stalks 
do  not  fpread  fo  much  ;  they  grow  ere&,  about  7  or  8 
Inches  high,  are  ligneous. and  perennial.  The  Leaves 
are  very  narrow,  and  feldom  more  than  an  Inch  long, 
(landing  thinly  on  the  Stalk,  having  no  I1  cot  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  hemifpherical  Umbels  on  the 
Top  of  the  Stalks,  and  are  of  a  purple  Colour.  It 
flowers  in  May  and  June,  but  feldom  produces  good 
Seeds  here. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which 
fhould  be  treated  as 'the  firft  Sort, .and  fome  of  the  Plants 
may  be  plantell  on  a  warm  Border  in  a  dry  Soil,  where 
they  will  endure  the  Cold  of  cur  ordinary  Winters  very 
well,  but  it  will  be  proper  to  have  2  or  3  Plants  in 
Pots,  which  may  be  fhcltered  under  a  I  rame  in  Win¬ 
ter,  to  preferve  the  Kind,  if,  by  fevere  Froft,  thofe  in 
the  open  Air  (houid  be  deftroyed. 

4K2 
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1B1SCUS.  See  Hibifcus. 

1CACO.  See  Chryfobalanus. 

JET  D’EAU  is  a  French  Word,  which  fignifies  a 
Fountain  that  carts  up  Water  to  any  confiderable  Height. 

Thefe  Spouts  of  Water  are  i'ome  of  the  greateft 
Beauties  of  the  Italian  Gardens,  and  are  certainly  better 
adapted  for  Gardens  in  thofe  warm  Countries,  than  they 
are  for  our  Climate,  becaufe,  in  the  great  Heats  of 
Summer,  the  Sight  of  thefe  Water  Spouts  is  cooling 
and  refrefhing  to  the  Imagination,  and  they  certainly  add 
a  real  Coolnefs  to  the  Air ;  but  in  cold  Countries  they 
cool  the  Air  too  much,  therefore  fhould  not  be  eredted  ; 
or  if  they  are,  they  fhould  be  placed  at  fuch  Dirtances 
from  the  Habitation,  that  the  Damp  may  no  Ways  af- 
fedt  it. 

ILEX.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  158.  Aquifolium.  Tourn.  Injl. 
R.  H.  600.  Tab.  371.  The  Holly  Tree;  in  French , 
House. 

The  Characters  are. 

They  have  male ,  female ,  and  hermaphrodite  Flowers  on 
different  Plants ,  and  often  on  the  fame  Tree.  The  male 
Flowers  have  a  fmall  permanent  Empalement  of  I  Leaf, 
indented  in  4  Parts ;  they  have  but  1  Petal ,  cut  into  4 
Segments  almof  to  tbs  Bottom  ;  they  have  4  Avjl-Jhaped 
Stamina,  for  ter  than  the  Petal ,  and  terminated  by  fmall 
Summits.  The  female  Flowers  have  their  Empalements  and 
Petals  the  fame  as  the  male,  but  have  no  Stamina ;  in  their 
Center  is  placed  the  roundifj  Germen,  having  4  obtufe 
Stigmas  fitting  on  it.  The  Germen  becomes  a  roundifh  Ber¬ 
ry  with  4  Cells ,  each  containing  a  fingle  hard  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ilex  foliis  oblongo-ovatis,  undulatis,  fpinis  acutis. 
Holly  Tree  with  oblong  oval  Leaves  which  are  waved, 
and  have  acute  Spines.  Ilex  aculeata  baccifera .  C.  B.  P. 
425.  Prickly  Berry-bearing  Ilex ;  and  the  Aquifolium 
five  agrifolium  vulgo.  f.  B.  1 14.  The  common  Holly. 

2.  Ii.ex  foliis  ovatis,  undulatis,  marginibus  aculeatis, 
paginis  fupsrne  fpinofis.  Holly  with  oval  waved  Leaves, 
whole  Borders  are  armed  with  ftrong  Thorns,  and  their 
upper  Surface  prickly.  Aquifolium  echinata  folii  fuper- 
feie.  Cornut:  Canad .  180.  Holly  Tree  whofe  upper 

Surface  of  the  Leaves  is  prickly,  commonly  called 
Hedge  hog  Holly. 

3.  Ilex  foliis  cvato-lanceslatis  ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  40. 
Holly  with  ovai,  Spear-fhaped,  (awed  Leaves.  Aquifo¬ 
lium  Carolinienfe ,  foliis  dentatis,  baccis  rubris.  Catejb.  Ca¬ 
rol.  1.  p.  31.  Carolina  Holly  with  indented  Leaves  and 
red  Berries,  commonly  called  D.ahoon  Holly. 

There  are  feveral  Varieties  of  the  common  Holly  with 
variegated  Leaves,  propagated  by  the  Nurfery  Garde¬ 
ners  for  Sale,  and  fome  Years  part  were  in  very  great 
Erteem,  but  at  prefenl  are  but  little  regarded,  the  old 
Tarte  of  filling  Gardens  with  fliorn  Ever-greens  being 
pretty  well  abolifhed  ;  however,  in  the  Difpofition  of 
Clumps  or  other  Plantations  of  ever-green  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  a  few  of  the  mort  lively  Colours  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  which  will  have  a  good  Eftedt  in  the  Winter 
Seafon,  if  properly  difpofed.  As  the  different  Variega¬ 
tions  of  the  Leaves  of  Hollies,  are  by  the  Nurfery  Gar¬ 
deners  diftinguifhed  by  different  Titles,  I  {hall  mention 
.the  mort:  beautiful  of  them,  by  the  Names  they  are 
generally  known. 

Painted  Lady  Ilolfy,  Britifh  Holly,  Bradley’/  bejl  Hoi - 
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ly,  Phyllis,  or  Cream  Holly,  Milkmaid  Holly,  Pritchet’/ 
beft  Holly,  Gold-edged  Hedge-hog  Holly ,  CheyneyV  Holly, 
Glory  of  the  Wefl  Holly,  Broaderick’s  Holly,  Partridge’/* 
Flolly,  Herefordfhire  white  Holly,  Blind’/  Cream  Holly, 
Longrtaff’/  Holly,  Eales’s  IIollv,  Silver-edged  Hedge-hog 
Holly. 

All  thefe  Varieties  are  propagated,  by  budding  or 
grafting  them  on  Stocks  of  the  common  green  Holly  : 
There  is  alfo  a  Variety  of  the  common  Holly  with 
fmooth  Leaves,  but  this  is  frequently  found  intermixed 
with  the  prickly  leaved  on  the  fame  Tree,  and  often  on 
the  fame  Branch,  there  are  both  Sorts  of  Leaves. 

The  common  Holly  grows  naturally  in  Woods  and 
Forerts  in  many  Parts  of  England,  where  it  rifes  from 
20  to  30  Feet  high,  and  fometimes  more,  but  their  or¬ 
dinary  Height  is  not  above  25  Feet :  The  Stem  by  Age 
becomes  large,  and  is  covered  with  a  grayifh  fmooth 
Bark;  and  thofe  Trees  which  are  not  lopped  or  browz- 
ed  by  Cattle,  are  commonly  furnifhed  with  Branches 
the  greatefl  Part  of  their  Length,  fo  form  a  Sort  of 
Cone;  the  Branches  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval 
Leaves  about  3  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad, 
of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  Surface,  but  pale  on 
their  under,  having  a  ftrong  Mid-rib  .  The  Edges  are 
indented  and  waved,  with  (harp  Thorns  terminating  each 
of  the  Points,  fo  that  fome  of  the  Thorns  are  raifed 
upward  and  others  are  bent  downward,  and  being  very 
fliff,  renders  them  troublefome  to  handle.  The  Leaves 
are  placed  alternate  on  every  Side  of  the  Branches,  and 
from  the  Bafe  of  their  Foot  Stalks  come  out  the  Flow¬ 
ers  in  Clufters,  Handing  on  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ; 
each  of  thefe  fuftain  5  or  6  or  more  Flowers.  In  fome 
Plants  I  have  obferved  the  Flowers  were  wholly  male, 
and  produced  no  Berries  ;  in  others  I  have  obferved  fe¬ 
male  and  hermapdrodite  Flowers,  but  upon-  fome  large 
old  Trees  growing  in  Windfor  Foreft,  I  have  obferved 
all  three  upon  the  fame  Trees.  The  Flowers  are  of  a 
dirty  white,  and  appear  in  May  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
roundifh  Berries,  which  turn  to  a  beautiful  red  about 
Michaelmas,  but  continue  on  the  Trees  if  they  are  not 
deftroyed,  till  after  Chrijlmas,  before  they  fall  away. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Canada,  from  whence 
it  was  brought  to  Europe.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort 
are  not  fo  long  as  thefe  of  the  common  Holly,  and 
their  Edges  are  armed  with  ftronger  Thorns  (landing 
clofer  together  ;  the  upper  Surface  of  the  Leaves  is  fet 
very  clofe  with  fhort  Prickles,  from  whence  the  Gar¬ 
deners  have  given  it  the  Title  of  Hedge-hog  Holly. 
This  Sort  is  uiually  propagated  in  the  Nurferics,  by 
budding  or  grafting  it  upon  the  common  Holly,  but  I 
have  raifed  it  from  the  Berries,  and  found  the  Plants  to 
be  the  fame  as  thole  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  taken, 
fo  make  no  Doubt  of  its  being  a  diflincl  Species. 

There  are  2  Varieties  of  this  with  variegated  Leaves, 
1  of  which  is  yellow,  and  the  other  white.  There  is 
alfo  a  Variety  of  the  common  Flolly  with  yellow  Ber¬ 
ries,  which  is  alfo  accidental,  and  is  generally  found  on 
thofe  Plants  which  have  variegated  Leaves,  and  but  fei- 
dom  on  plain  Hoilies. 

The  common  Holly  is  a  very  beautiful  Tree  in  Win¬ 
ter,  therefore  deferves  a  Place  in  all  Plantations  of  ever¬ 
green  Trees  and  Shrubs,  where  its  fhining  Leaves  and 
red  Berries  make  a  fine  Variety  ;  and  if  a  few  of  the  beft 

vane- 
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variegated  Kinds  are  properly  intermixed,  they  will  en¬ 
liven  the  Scene.  The  Holly  was  alfo  formerly  planted 
for  Hedge?,  and  is  a  very  proper  Plant  for  that  Purpofe, 
but  then  it  fhould  not  iie  clipped  with  Shears,  becaufe 
when  the  Leave?  are  cut  through  their  Middle,  they  are 
rendered  unfightly,  fo.they  fhould  be  cut  with  a  Knife 
clofc  to  the  Leaf ;  and  although  in  this  Method  they 
arc  not  fhorn  fo  even  as  with  Shears,  yet  they  will  have 
a  much  better  Appearance,  and  may  be  made  as  dole 
and  fecure  as  by  the  other  Method  generally  prafitifed. 

The  Holly  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  never  come 
up  the  firft  Year,  but  lie  in  the  Ground  as  the  Haws 
do ;  therefore  the  Berries  fhould  be  buried  in  the 
Ground  one  Year,  and  then  taken  up  and  fovvn  upon  a 
Bed  expofed  only  to  a  Morning  Sun ;  the  following  Spring 
the  Plants  will  appear,  which  mull  be  kept  clean  from 
Weeds  ;  and  if  the  Spring  fhould  prove  dry,  it  will  be 
of  great  Service  to  the  Plants,  if  they  are  watered  once 
a  Week  ;  but  they  mull  not  have  it  oftener,  nor  in  too 
great  Quantity,  for  too  much  Moiflure  is  very  injurious 
to  thefe  Plants  when  young. 

In  this  Seed  Bed  the  Plants  may  remain  2  Years,  and 
then  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  the  Autumn,  into  Beds  at 
about  6  Inches  afunder,  where  they  may  hand  2  Years 
longer ;  during  which  Time  they  mull  be  conflantly 
kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  if  the  Plants  have  thriven 
well,  they  will  be  flrong  enough  to  tranfplant,  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain;  for  when  they  are  tranf¬ 
planted  at  that  Age,  theie  will  be  lefs  Danger  of  their 
failing,  and  they  will  grow  to  a  larger  Size,  than  thofe 
which  are  removed  when  they  are  much  larger  ;  but  if 
the  Ground  is  not  ready  to  receive  them  at  that  Time, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  a  Nurfery  in  Rows  at  2 
Feet  Diflance,  and  i  Foot  afunder  in  the  Rows,  in  which 
Place  the  Plants  may  remain  2  Years  longer  ;  and  if 
they  are  defigned  to  be  grafted  or  budded  with  any  of 
the  variegated  Kinds,  that  fhould  be  performed  after 
the  Plants  have  grown  one  Year  in  this  Nurfery  ;  but 
the  Plants  fo  budded  or  grafted,  fhould  continue  2  Years 
after  in  the  Nurfery,  that  they  may  make  good  Shoots 
before  they  are  removed  ;  though  the  plain  ones  fhould 
not  Hand  longer  than  2  Years  in  the  Nurfery,  becaufe 
when  they  are  older  they  do  not  tranfplant  fo  well.  The 
bed  Time  for  removing  Hollies  is  in  the  Autumn,  efpe- 
cially  in  dry  Land,  but  where  the  Soil  is  cold  or  rnoid, 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  with  great  Safety  in  the  Spring  ; 
if  the  Plants  are  not  too  old,  or  have  flood  long  unre¬ 
moved,  for  if  they  have  it  is  great  Odds  of  their  dying 
when  removed. 

The  Dahoon  Holly  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  by  the  late  Mr.  MarkClateJby, 
who  found  the  Trees  growing  on  a  Swamp  at  a  Diflance 
from  Charles  'Town,  but  it  hath  fince  been  difeovered  in 
fome  other  Countries  in  'North  America.  This  rifes 
with  an  upright  branching  Stem  to  the  Height  of  18  or 
20  Feet ;  the  Bark  of  the  old  Stems  is  of  a  brown  Co¬ 
lour,  but  that  of  the  Branches  or  younger  Stalks  is  green 
and  frnooth,  garnifhed  with  Spear- draped  Leaves,  more 
than  4  Inches  long,  and  I  and  a  Quarter  broad  in  the 
broadefl  Part,  of  a  light  green  and  thick  Confidence; 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Leaves  are  fawed  on  their  Edges, 
each  Serrature  ending  in  a  fnrall  fharp  Spine  ;  they  Hand 
alternately  on  every  Side  the  Branches,  on  very  flrort 
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Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  thick  Cluders 
from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  they  are  white,  and  draped 
hke  thofe  of  the  common  Holly,  but  fmaller  ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall  roundifh  red  Berries  in  its  native 
Country,  which  make  a  fine  Appearance  in  Winter, 
but  they  have  not  as  yet  produced  Fruit  in  England ,  fo 
far  as  I  can  learn. 

Dr.  Linn  an  s  fuppofes  this  Plant  and  the  ever-greCn 
Caffine  to  be  the  fame,  but  they  are  undoubtedly  didinht 
Plants :  He  may  probably  have  been  led  into  this  Miftake, 
by  receiving  Seeds  of  both  Sorts  mixed  together  from 
America ,  which  I  have  more  than  once  done  ;  but  who¬ 
ever  fees  the  2  Plants  growing,  cannot  doubt  of  their 
being  different. 

This  Sort  is  tender  while  young,  fo  requires  Protec¬ 
tion  in  the  Winter  till  the  Plants  are  grown  drong  and 
woody,  when  they  may  be  planted  in  the  full  Ground 
in  a  warm  Situation,  where  they  will  endure  the  Cold 
of  our  ordinary  Winters  pretty  well  ;  but  in  fevere  Frofl 
they  fhould  be  protected,  otherwife  the  Cold  will  dedroy 
them. 

This  is  propagated  from  Seeds,  as  the  common  Sort  ; 
the  Seeds  of  it  will  lie  as  long  in  the  Ground,  fo  the  Ber¬ 
ries  fhould  be  buried  in  the  Ground  a  Year,  and  then 
taken  up  and  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and 
placed  under  a  Frame  in  Winter ;  in  the  Spring  the  Pots 
fhould  be  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up 
the  Plants  ;  thefe  mud  be  preferved  in  Pots  while  young, 
and  dieltered  in  Winter  under  a  common  Frame  till  they 
have  obtained  Strength,  when  they  may  be  turned  out 
of  the  Pots  and  planted  in  the  full  Ground,  in  a  warm 
Situation. 

From  the  Bark  of  the  common  Holly  is  made  the  Bird 
Lime,  and  the  Wood  is  made  into  Hones  for  fetting  Ra¬ 
zors.  The  Wood  is  very  white,  and  takes  a  fine  Polifh, 
fo  is  very  proper  for  feveral  Kinds  of  Furniture.  I  have 
feen  a  Floor  of  a  Room  laid  in  Compartments  with  Holly 
and  Mahogony,  which  had  a  very  pretty  Effedl. 

IMPATIENS.  Rivin.  Ord.  4,  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  899. 
Balfamina,  Tourn.  injl.  R  H.  418.  Tab.  2^5.  Female 
Balfamine ;  in  French ,  Balfamine. 

The  CharaAers  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  2  leaved  fmall  Empalement ,  coloured 
and  placed  on  the  Side  of  the  Petals.  It  hath  5  Petals 
which  are  unequal ,  and  fhaped  like  a  Lip  Flower  ;  the  Pe¬ 
tals  are  roundifb ,  the  upper  is  ere  A,  J lightly  cut  at  the 
Point  into  3  Parts,  where  it  is  Jharp  pointed,  forming  the 
upper  Lip ;  the  2  lower  Petals  are  broad,  obtufe,  irregular , 
and  reflexed,  thefle  conflitute  the  lower  Lip  ;  the  interme¬ 
diate  Pair  are  alike,  and  are  placed  eppoflte ,  joining  at 
their  Bafe.  It  hath  a  NeAarium  in  the  Bottom  of  the 
Flower,  fljaped  like  a  Hood  or  Cowl,  which  is  oblique  to 
the  Mouth  rifling  on  the  Ovtflde,  whofe  Bafe  ends  in  a  T ail 
or  Spur.  It  hath  5  fhort  Stamina  narrow  toward  their 
Baje  and  incurved,  terminated  by  Summits  which  join  at 
the  Top  round  the  Stamina,  but  divided  at  their  Bafe.  In 
the  Bottom  is  fltuated  an  oval  Jharp  pointed  Germen ,  having 
no  Style ,  but  a  flngle  Stigma  fhorter  than  the  Summits. 
The  Germen  becomes  a  Capfule  with  1.  Cell,  opening  with 
an  Elajlicity  in  5  Valves  which  twi/l  fpirally ,  and  contain 
feveral  routidijb  Seeds  fixed  to  a  Column. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Impatiens  pedunculir  multi  for  is  folitariis,  foliis 

tvatis 
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6’vatis ,  geniculis  caullnis  tuinentibus.  Flor.  Suec.  722.  Im- 
f  attens  with  Foot  Stalks  fuftaining  many  fingle  Flowers, 
oval  Leaves,  anc!  Stalks  having  fwelling  Joints.  Balfa- 
rnina  lutea,  five.  Noli  me  tangere.  C.  B.  P.  306.  Yel¬ 
low  Balfamine,  or,  Touch  me  not. 

2.  Impatiens  ped'.-nculis  unijloris  aggregatis,  foliis 
lanccolatis ,  nedia riis  fore  brevioribus.  Hort.  Iff  27 6. 
Impatiens  with  Foot  Stalks  fuftaTning  Tingle  Flowers, 
which  a  rife  in  Clul’ters,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  Nec- 
•taria  fhorter  than  the  Flower.  Balfamina fczmina.  C.  B. 
P.  306.  The  female  Balfamine. 

3.  Impatiens  pedunculis  triforis  folitariis ,  foliis  an- 
gujlo-  lanceolaiis.  Flor .  Zeyl,  315.  Impatiens  with  3 
Flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  and  narrow  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves.  Balfamina  eredla  f.  fcewina ,  Per  fa;  anguflo 
polio  Zeylanica ,  Herm.  Par.  Bat.  105.  Upright  or  fe¬ 
male  Balfamine  of  Ceylon,  with  a  narrow  Peach  Leaf. 

There  are  fevcral  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  which 
grow  naturally  in  India,  that  are  Plants  of  little  Beauty, 
To  have  not  been  introduced  into  the  Englijh  Gardens; 
the  Sorts  here  mentioned,  are  all  I  have  yet  Teen  grow¬ 
ing  here. 

The  if!  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of  IVef- 
inor eland  and  TorkJhire,  hut  is  frequently  introduced  into 
Gardens  by  Way  of  Curiofity.  It  is  an  annual  Plant, 
which  rifes  about  a  Foot  high,  with  an  upright  fuccu- 
lent  Stalk  whofe  Joints  arc  fwollen  ;  it  is  garnifhed  with 
oval  fmooth  Leaves,  which  Hand  alternate  on  every  Side 
the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalks,  upon  long  flender  Foot  Stalks,  which  branch 
into  feveral  other  fmaller,  each  fu flaming  1  yellow  Flower, 
compofed  of  5_Petals,  which  in  Front  are  fhaped  like  the 
Lip  or  grinning  Flowers,  but  at  their  Bafe  have  a  long 
Tail  like  the  Flowers  of  Indian  Crefs  ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  taper  Pods,  which,  when  ripe,  burft  open 
upon  being  touched,  and  twill  fpirally  like  a  Screw,  call¬ 
ing  out  the  Seeds  with  great  Elaflicity.  If  the  Seeds  of 
this  Plant  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  they  generally  fuc- 
ceed  better  than  when  fown  ;  tor  unlefs  they  are  fown  in 
tl)£  Autnmn  foon  after  they  are  tipe,  they  very  rarely 
grow.  Tlfe  Plants  require  no  Care  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin  them  where  too  clofe.  It 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  about  a  Month  or  5 
Wrecks  after;  this  delights  in  a  fhady  Situation  and  a 
moifl  Soil. 

The  2d  Sort  is  the  female  Balfamine,  of  which  there 
are  feveral  Varieties  ;  the  common  Sort  has  been  long 
an  Inhabitant  in  the  Englifh  Gardens,  of  this  there  is  the 
white,  the  red,  and  ftriped  flowered,  and  likewife  the 
Tingle  and  double  flowering.  Thefe  Sorts  are  fo  hardy 
as  to  rife  in  the  full  Ground,  and  where  the  Seeds  fcatter, 
the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring,  but  thefe 
do  not  come  to  flower  fo  early  as  thofe  raifed  upon  a 
hot  Bed  ;  however,  they  generally  are  lfronger  Plants, 
and  continue  much  longer  in  the  Autumn  in  flo  wer  than 
the  others,  fo  are  an  Ornament  to  the  Garden,  when 
there  is  a  greater  Scarcity  of  Flowers. 

This  Sort  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  dividing  into 
many  Tucculent  Branches,  garnifhed  with  long,  Spear- 
fhaped,  fawed  Leaves.  The  Flowers  come  out  from 
the  Joints  of  the  Stalks,  on  flender  Foot  Stalks  about  an 
Inch  long,  each  fuflainjng  a  Angle  Flower  ;  but  there 
are  2,  3,  or  4  of  thefe  Foot  Stalks  arifing  from  the  Tame 
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Joint.  The  Flowers  are  compofed  of  5  large  unequal 
Petals,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  but  larger, 
and  fpread  open  much  wider  ;  there  are  white,  purple, 
and  red  of  this  Sort,  as  alfo  Tingle  and  double  Flowers. 
If  the  Seeds  of  thefe  are  fown  tfn  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in 
the  Spring,  the  Plants  will  flower  in  June,  but  thofe 
fown  in  the  full  Ground,  wilt  not  flower  before  the 
Middle  of  July ,  and  thefe  will  continue  flowering  till 
the  Frofl  puts  a  Stop  to  them  in  the  Autumn. 

There  are  2  other  Varieties  of  this,  if  not  diflin&  Spe¬ 
cies  ;  one  of  them  grows  naturally  -in  the  Eafl,  and  the 
other  in  the  W fl-Indies ;  that  which  comes  from  the 
Eaf -Indies,  by  the  Title  of  Immortal  Eagle  Flower,  is 
a  mod  beautiful  Plant ;  the  Flowers  are  double  the  Size 
of  thpfe  of  the  common  Sort,  and  very  double  ;  they 
are  fcarlet  and  white  variegated,  and  purple  and  white  in 
others  ;  and  the  Plants  producing  many  Flowers,  render 
them  very  valuable,  and  if  the  Seeds  of  thefe  are  carefully 
faved,  the  Kinds  may  always  be  preferved;  but  I  have 
railed  Tome  Plants  from  foreign  Seeds,  whofe  Flowers 
were  fo  very  double  as  to  lofe  their  male  Parts,  fo  did 
not  produce  any  Seeds. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  fliould  be  fown  on  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  come 
up  about  an  Inch  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on 
another  moderate  hot  Bed  at  about  4  Inches  Diflance, 
obferving  to  fliade  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have 
taken  new  Root  ;  after  which  they  fliould  have  a  large 
Share  of  free  Air  admitted  to  them,  at  all  Times  when 
the  Weather  is  favourable,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up 
tall  and  weak:  They  will  require  to  be  often  refreflied 
with  Water,  but  it  fliould  not  be  given  to  them  in  too 
great  Plenty,  for  as  their  Stems  are  very  Tucculent,  they 
are  apt  to  rot  with  much  Moifture.  When  the  Plants 
are  grown  fo  large  as  to  touch  each  other,  they  fhould 
be  carefully  taken  up  with  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots, 
and  each  planted  into  a  feparate  Pot  filled  with  light  rich 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed  with 
a  deep  Frame,  to  admit  the  Plants  to  grow,  fhading  them 
from  the  Sun  until  they  have  taken  frefli  Root ;  then 
they  fliould  have  a  large  Share  of  Air  admitted  to  them 
every  Day,  and  by  Degrees  hardened,  fo  as  to  bear  the 
open  Air,  into  which  Part  ol  the  Plants  may  be  removed 
in  July,  placing  them  in  a  warm  flickered  Situation, 
where,  if  the  Seafon  proves  favourable,  they  will  flower 
and  make  a  fine  Appearance ;  but  it  will  be  proper  to 
keep  Part  ol  the  Plants  either  in  a  Glafs  Cafe  or  a  deep 
Frame,  in  order  to  get  good  Seeds,  becaufe  thofe  in  the 
open  Air  will  not  ripen  their  Seeds  unlefs  the  Summer 
proves  very  warm  ;  and  the  Plants  in  Shelter  muft  have 
a  good  Share  of  free  Air  every  Day,  otherwife  they  will 
grow  pale  and  fickly  ;  nor  fliould  they  have  too  much  of 
the  Sun  in  the  M  ddieof  the  Day,  in  very  hot  Weather, 
for  that  occaflons  their  Leaves  hanging  and  their  re¬ 
quiring  Water,  which  is  often  very  hurtful ;  therefore 
if  the  G  la  lies  are  fhaded  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day  for 
three  or  four  Hours,  the  Plants  will  thrive  better,  and 
continue  longer  in  Beauty  than  when  they  are  expofed 
to  the  great  Pleat.  Thofe  who  are  curious  to  preferve 
thefe  Plants  in  Perfection,  pull  off  all  the  Tingle  and 
plain  coloured  Fiovvers  from  the  Plants  which  they  pre¬ 
ferve  lor  Seeds,  leaving  only  thofe  Flowers  which  are 
double  and  ol  good  Colours  ;  where  tliis^  is  carefully 
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done,  they  may  be  continued  without  the  Ieaft  Degene¬ 
racy  conflantiy. 

The  Sort  which  grows  in  the  Weji-Indies ,  is  there 
called  Cockfpur.  ’I  his  hath  Tingle  F  lowers  as  large  as 
the  lafl  mentioned  Sort,  but  I  never  Taw  any  of  them 
more  than  half  double,  and  only  with  white  and  red 
Stripes  :  The  Plants  are  apt  to  grow  to  a  very  large 
Size  before  they  produce  any  Flowers,  fo  that  it  is  late 
in  the  Autumn  before  they  begin  to  flower,  and  fome- 
times  in  bad  Seafons  they  will  fcarce  have  any  Flowers, 
and  but  rarely  ripen  their  Seeds  here,  fo  that  few  Per- 
fons  care  to  cultivate  this  Sort,  efpecially  if  they  can 
have  the  other. 

The  third  Sort  here  mentioned  grows  naturally  in 
Ceylon ,  and  in  many  Parts  of  India  ;  this  hath  very  nar¬ 
row  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  fawed  on  their  Edges ;  the 
Foot  Stalks  fuflain  each  3  Flow  ers,  fmaller  than  thofe  of 
the  common  Sort,  fo  are  not  worthy  of  a  Place  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  except  for  Variety.  This  is  a  tender  Plant,  and 
requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  Immortal  Eagle 
Flower. 

IMPERATORIA.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  321.  Tourn.  Injl. 
R.  PI.  316.  Tab.  168.  Mafterwort ;  in  French ,  Impera- 
toire. 

The  Char  a  Piers  are. 

It  hath  an  umbellated  Flower  ;  the  principal  Umbel  is 
plain ,  and  compofed  of  many  fmaller  ;  the  principal  Umbel 
has  no  Involucrum ,  but  the  jmall  ones  have ,  which  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  many  narrow  Leaves ,  almof  as  long  as  the  Umbel. 
The  principal  Umbel  is  uniform  ;  the  Flowers  have  5  Heart- 
Jhaped  Petals,  equal  and  infexed.  They  have  5  hairy  Sta¬ 
mina ,  terminated  by  rcundif)  Summits.  The  Germen  is 
fituated  under  the  Petals,  fupporting  2  refexed  Styles, 
crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas.  The  Germen  becomes  a  roundijh 
compreffed  Fruit  divided  in  2  Farts,  containing  2  oval  bor¬ 
dered  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Imperatoria.  Hort.  Cliff.  103.  Maflerwort.  This 
ie  the  Imperatoria  major.  C.  B.  F.  156.  Greater  Mafter- 
wort,  and  the  Ajlrantia  of  Dodotueus.  Pempt.  320.  Ma- 
ilerwort,  or  falfe  Pellitory  of  Spain. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  on  the  Aujlrian  and  Styrian 
Alps ,  and  upon  other  mountainous  Places  in  Italy  ;  the 
Root  is  as  thick  as  a  Man’s  Thumb,  running  obliquely 
in  the  Ground  ;  it  is  flefhy,  aromatick,  and  has  a  ftrorig 
acrid  Taffe,  biting  the  Tongue  and  Mouth  like  Pellitory 
of  Spain  ;  the  Leaves  arife  immediately  from  the  Root, 
they  have  Foot  Stalks  7  or  8  Inches  long,  dividing  into 
3  very  fhort  ones  at  (he  Top,  each  fuftaining  a  trilobate 
Leaf,  indented  on  the  Border ;  the  Foot  Stalks  are  deeply 
channelled,  and  when  broken  emit  a  rank  Odour.  The 
Flower  Stalks  rife  about  2  FYet  high,  and  divide  into  2 
or  3  Branches,  each  being  terminated  by  a  pretty  large 
Umbel  of  white  Flowers,  whofe  Petals  are  iplit  ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  oval  compreffed  Seeds,  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  Dill,  but  larger.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Auguf. 

This  Plant  is  cultivated  in  Gardens  to  fupply  the  Mar¬ 
kets.  It  may  be  propagated  either  by  Seeds,  or  parting 
the  Roots;  if  you  would  propagate  it  by  Seeds,  they 
fhould  be  Town  in  Autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  on 
a  Bed  or  Border,  in  a  fhady  Situation  ;  obferving  not  to 
fow  the  Seeds  too  thick,  nor  fhould  they  be  covered  too 
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deep.  In  the  Spring  the  Plants  will  appear,  when  they 
fhould  be  carefully  weeded ;  and  if  the  Seafon  fhould 
prove  very  dry,  they  fhould  be  now  and  then  refrefhed 
with  Water,  which  will  greatly  promote  their  Growth. 
Toward  the  Beginning  of  May,  if  you  find  the  Plants 
come  up  too  clofe  together,  you  fhould  prepare  a  moifl 
fhady  Border  (and  thin  the  Plants  carefully,  leaving  them 
about  6  Inches  afunder  ;)  and  plant  thofe  which  you  draw 
up,  into  the  Border  about  the  fame  Diflance  apart  every 
Wav,  being  careful  to  water  them  duly,  if  the  Seafon 
fhould  prove  dry,  until  they  have  taken  Root  ;  after 
which  Lime,  thefe  Plants  (as  alfo  thofe  remaining  in  the 
Seed  Beds)  will  require  no  other  Culture  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds ;  which  may  be  eafily  effefted, 
by  hoeing  the  Ground  between  the  Plants  now  and  then 
in  dry  Weather,  which  will  deftroy  the  Weeds,  and  by 
ftirringthe  Ground,  be  of  great  Service  to  the  Plants. 
The  following  Autumn  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  where  they  are  to  remain,  which  fhould  be  in  a 
rich  moifl:  Soil,  and  fhady  Situation  ;  where  they  will 
thrive  much  better  than  if  too  much  exp  fed  to  the  Suna 
or  in  adry  Soil,  for  they  delight  in  Shade  and  Moiflure  ; 
fo  that  where  thefe  are  wanting,  the  Plants  will  require 
a  conflant  Supply  of  Water  in  dry  Weather,  otherwife 
they  will  thrive  but  {lowly.  The  Diflance  which  thefe 
Plants  fhould  be  placed,  mud  not  be  lefs  than  2  Feet, 
every  Way,  for  where  they  like  their  Situation,  they 
will  fpread  and  increafe  much.  When  thefe  Plants  are 
rooted,  they  will  require  no  other  Culture,  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds;  and  in  the  Spring  before  they 
fhoot,  the  Ground  fhould  be  every  Year  gently  dug  be¬ 
tween  the  Plants ;  in  doing  which,  great  Care  fhould  be 
had,  not  to  cut  or  bruife  their  Roots.  Thefe  Plants, 
with  this  Management,  will  continue  feveral  Years,  and 
produce  Seeds  in  Plenty. 

If  you  would  propagate  thefe  Plants  by  Offsets,  their 
Roots  fhould  be  parted  at  Michaelmas ,  and  planted  in  a 
fhady  Situation,  at  the  fame  Diflance  as  the  feedling 
Plants,  obferving  to  water  them  until  they  have  taken 
Root,  after  which  Time  they  muft  be  managed  as  the 
Seedlings. 

The  Roots  of  this  Plant  are  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  are 
greatly  recommended  for  their  Virtue  in  contagious 
Difiempers  or  the  Bites  of  venomous  Creatures  ;  they 
are  alexipharmick  and  fudorifick,  by  fome  they  are  re¬ 
commended  for  Cholicks  and  Afihmas,  for  the  Cramp, 
and  all  cold  Difeafes  of  the  Nerves, 

INARCHING  is  a  Method  of  grafting,  commonly 
called  grafting  by  Approach.  This  Method  of  grafting 
is  ufed,  when  the  Stock  you  intend  to  graft  on,  and  the 
Tree  from  which  you  would  take  the  Graft,  ftand  fo 
near  (or  can  be  brought  fo  near)  that  they  may  be1  joined 
together.  The  Method  of  performing  it  is  as  follows: 
Take  the  Branch  you  would  inarch,  and  having  fitted  it 
to  that  Part  of  the  Stock  where  you  intend  to  join  it, 
pare  away  the  Rind  and  Wood  on  one  Side  about  3 
Inches  in  Length.  After  the  fame  Manner  cut  the  Stock 
or  Branch  in  the  Place  where  the  Graft  is  to  be  united, 
fo  that  the  Rind  of  both  may  join  equally  together,  that 
the  Sap  may  meet  ;  then  cut  a  little  Tongue  upwards  in 
the  Graft,  and  make  a  Notch  in  the  Stock  to  admit  it  ; 
fo  that  when  they  are  joined,  the  Tongue  will  prevent 
their  flipping,  and  the  Graft  will  more  clofely  unite 
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with  the  Stock.  Having  thus  placed  them  exactly  to¬ 
gether,  you  mull  tie  them  with  home  Bids,  or  other  foft 
Tying;  then  cover  the  Place  with  grafting  Ciay,  to 
prevent  the  Air  from  entering  to  dry  the  "Wound,  or  the 
Wet  from  getting  in  to  rot  the  Stock:  You  fhouid  alfo 
fix  a  Stake  into  the  Ground  to  which  that  Part  of  the 
Stock,  as  alfo  the  Graft,  fhouid  be  faflened,  to  prevent 
the  Wind  from  breaking  them  afunder,  which  is  often 
the  Cafe  when  this  Precaution  is  not  obferved. 

In  this  Manner  they  are  to  remain  about  4  Months, 
in  which  Time  they  will  be  fufficiently  united,  and  the 
Graft  may  then  be  cut  from  the  Mother  Tree,  cbferv- 
ing  to  flope  it  ofi'clofe  to  the  Stock  ;  and  if  at  this  Time 
you  cover  the  joined  Parts  with  frefh  grafting  Clay,  it 
will  be  of  great  Service  to  the  Graft. 

This  Operation  is  always  performed  in  April  or  May, 
that  the  Graft  may  unite  with  the  Stock  before  the  fuc- 
ceeding  Winter,  and  is  commonly  pradfifed  upon 
Oranges,  Myrtles,  Jafmines,  Walnuts,  Firs,  Pines,  and 
feveral  other  Trees,  which  w  ill  not  fucceed  by  common 
grafting  or  budding.  But  although  I  have  mentioned 
Orange  Trees  among  the  reft,  yet  I  would  by  no  Means 
advife  this  Practice  where  the  Trees  are  defigned  to  grow 
large,  which,  in  this  Method,  they  rarely  ever  will  do  ; 
and  it  is  chiefly  pradtifed  upon  thofe  Trees  only  as  a  Cu- 
riofity,  to  have  a  young  Plant  with  Fruit  upon  it,  in  a 
Year  or  two  from  Seed,  by  inarching  a  bearing  Branch 
into  a  young  Stock,  whereby  it  is  effected,  yet  thefe 
Plants  are  feldom  long  lived. 

INDIGO.  See  Anil. 

INGA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  13.  Tab.  19.  Mimofa.  Lin. 
Gen.  PI.  507. 

This  is  the  American  Name  of  the  Plant,  for  which 
we  have  no  Englijh  one. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  of  1  Leaf, 
fabulous,  and  divided  into  5  Parts  at  the  Top.  It  hath  I 
Petal ,  is  Funnel- f japed,  and  cut  into  5  Segments  at  the 
Brim ,  where  it  is  fringed,  out  of  •which  arife  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Stamina,  3  Times  the  Length  of  the  Tube,  termi¬ 
nated  by  / mall  roundijb  Summits.  At  the  Bottom  of  the 
Tube  is  ftuated  an  oblong  Germen,  fupporting  a  long  fen¬ 
der  Style,  crowned  by  a  roundifj  Stigma',  the  Germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  flefy  Pod,  including  feveral  irregular 
Seeds. 

The.  Species  are, 

1.  Inga  foliis  pinnatis ,  peticlo  articulato  marginato , 
leguminibus  latis  carnofs  &  undulatis.  Inga  with  winged 
Leaves,  whole  Foot  Stalk  is  bordered  and  jointed,  and 
broad,  flefhy,  weaved  Pods.  Inga  fore  albo  fmbriato , 
fruftu.  dulci.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  13.  Inga  with  a  white 
fringed  Flow'er,  and  a  fweet  Fruit. 

2.  Inga  foliis  pinnatis,  petiolo  articulato  marginato  le¬ 
guminibus  tenuiffrais  lanuginojU.  Inga  with  winged 
Leaves,  whole  Foot  Stalk  is  jointed  and  bordered,  and 
very  narrow  woolly  Pods. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  North  Side  of  the 
Ifland  of  Jamaica,  and  on  the  Span.fj  Main.  This  rifes 
with  a  woody  Stalk  15  or  16  Feet  high,  covered  with  a 
white  Bark,  fending  out  many  crooked  irregular  Branches 
which  hang  to  the  Ground  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  3  or  4  Pair  of  oblong  oval 
Lobes,  placed  oppofite  on  a  Mid-rib,  which  has  a  Bor- 
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der  or  Wing  on  each  Side  between  the  Lobes ;  they  are 
covered  with  a  brownifh  Down  on  tlnr  under  Side,  but 
are  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side.  The  Flowers 
come  out  in  Spikes  toward  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
each  Handing  in  a  diftindt  Empalement,  which  is  tubu- 
lous,  and  divided  into  5  Segments  at  the  Top,  having  a 
great  Number  of  very  long  purple  Stamina,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  long  flefhy  Pods  3  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad, 
filled  with  a  fweet  Pulp,  in  which  the  Seeds  are  lodged  ; 
this  Pulp  is  frequently  eaten  by  the  Negroes. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  plentifully  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houfoun  lent  it  to  Europe.  This 
feldom  rifes  more  than  8  or  10  Feet  high,  the  Branches 
are  covered  with  a  brown  Down,  as  are  the  under  Side 
of  the  Leaves;  the  Lobes  are  not  fo  obtufe  as  thofe  of 
the  other  Sort.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Branches  in  fmali  Spikes  ;  they  are  of  a  purplifh 
Colour  within,  but  of  an  herbaceous  Colour  without, 
with  long  purple  Stamina,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long  nar¬ 
row  downy  Pods,  containing  feveral  irregular  Seeds. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  by  thofe  Perfons  who  are 
curious  in  colledting  exotick  Plants ;  they  are  propagated 
by  Seeds,  which  fhouid  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring,  in 
Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark.  When  the  Plants  are  come  up  2 
Inches  high,  they  fhouid  be  carefully  tranfplanted  into 
feparate  Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  then 
plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  again,  being  careful  to  fhade 
them  from  the  Sun  until  they  have  taken  new  Root,  after 
which  Time  they  mull  be  gently  watered  ;  and  in  hot 
Weather  the  Glafles  of  the  hot  Bed  fhouid  be  raifed 
every  Day,  to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants,  to  prevent 
their  being  drawn  up  too  weak.  At  Michaelmas  thefe 
Plants  mull  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into 
the  Tan  in  the  warmeft  Part  of  the  Bed.  During  the 
Winter  Seafon  they  muft  be  kept  very  warm,  and  once 
in  a  Week  or  10  Days  refreshed  with  Water,  but  it  muft 
not  be  given  to  them  in  too  large  Quantities  in  cold  Wea¬ 
ther  ;  in  the  Summer  they  will  require  to  be  oftener 
watered,  and  in  hot  Weather  they  lhould  have  a  large 
Share  of  frefh  Air,  by  opening  the  Glafles  of  the  Stove  ; 
but  they  muft  not  be  removed  out  of  the  Stove,  for  they 
are  too  tender  to  endure  the  open  Air  of  this  Country,  in 
the  warmeft  Part  of  the  Year.  When  the  Plants  have 
filled  the  Pots  with  their  Roots,  they  fhouid  be  tranf- 
planted  into  larger,  and  their  Roots  fhouid  be  then  care¬ 
fully  trimm/ed.  With  this  Management  the  Plants  will 
thrive,  and  in  a  few  Years  produce  Flowers,  fo  will  add 
to  the  Variety  amongft  other  tender  exotick  Plants  in  the 
Stove. 

INOCULA  I ING,  or  Budding.  This  is  commonly 
prachfed  upon  all  Sorts  of  Stone  Fruit,  in  particular, 
fuch  as  Peaches,  Ne&arines,  Cherries,  Plums,  He.  as 
alfo  upon  Oranges  and  Jafmines,  and  is  preferable  to  any 
Sort  of  grafting  for  moft  Sorts  of  Fruit.  The  Method 
of  performing  it  is  as  follows :  You  muft  be  provided 
with  a  fharp  Penknife,  having  a  flat  Haft  (the  Ufe  of 
which  is  to  raife  the  Bark  of  the  Stock,  to  admit  the  Bud), 
and  fome  found  Bafs  Mat,  which  which  fhouid  be  foak- 
ed  in  Water  to  encreafe  fts  Strength,  and  make  it  more 
pliable  ;  then  having  taken  off  the  Cutting  from  the 
Trees  you  would  propagate,  you  fhouid  choofea  fmooth 
Tart  of  the  Stock  about  3  or  6  Inches  above  the  Sur- 

face' 
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face  of  the  Ground,  if  defigned  for  Dwarfs ;  but  if 
for  Standards,  they  fhould  be  budded  6  Feet  above 
Ground  ;  then  with  your  Knife  make  an  horizontal  Cut 
crofs  the  Rind  of  the  Stock,  and  from  the  Middle  of 
that  Cut  make  a  Slit  downwards  about  two  Inches  in 
Length,  fo  that  it  may  be  in  the  Form  of  a  T ;  but 
you  mull:  be  careful  not  to  cut  too  deep,  left  you  wound 
the  Stock:  Then  having  cut  off  the  Leaf  from  the 
Bud,  leaving  the  Foot  Stalk  remaining,  you  fhould 
make  a  crofs  Cut  about  half  an  Inch  below  the  Eye, 
and  with  your  Knife  flit  off  the  Bud,  with  Part  of  the 
Wood  to  it,  in  Form  of  an  Efcutcheon  :  This  done, 
you  mull  with  your  Knife  pull  off  that  Part  of  the 
Wood  which  was  taken  with  the  Bud,  obferving  whe¬ 
ther  the  Eye  of  the  Bud  be  left  to  it,  or  not,  (for  all 
thofe  Buds  which  lofe  their  Eyes  in  ftripping,  fhould  be 
thrown  away,  being  good  for  nothing ; )  then  having 
gently  raifed  the  Bark  of  the  Stock  where  the  Crofs  In- 
cifion  was  made,  with  the  flat  Haft  of  your  Penknife 
clear  to  the  Wood,  you  fhould  thruft  the  Bud  therein, 
obferving  to  place  it  fmooth  between  the  Rind  and  the 
Wood  of  the  Stock,  cutting  off  any  Part  of  the  Rind 
belonging  to  the  Bud,  which  may  be  too  long  for  the 
Slit  made  in  the  Stock ;  and  fo  having  exactly  fitted  the 
Bud  to  the  Stock,  you  muft  tie  them  clofely  round  with 
Bais  Mat,  beginning  at  the  under  Part  of  the  Slit,  and 
fo  proceed  to  the  Top,  taking  Care  that  you  do  not  bind 
round  the  Eye  of  the  Bud,  which  fhould  be  left  open. 

When  your  Buds  have  been  inoculated  3  Weeks  ora 
Month,  you  will  fee  which  of  them  have  taken  ;  thofe 
of  them  which  appear  fhriveled  and  black,  being  dead, 
but  thofe  which  remain  frefh  and  plump,  you  may  de¬ 
pend  are  joined  ;  and  at  this  Time  you  fhould  loofen  the 
Bandage,  which,  if  not  done  in  Time,  will  pinch  the 
Stock,,  and  greatly  injure,  if  not  deftroy,  the  Bud. 

The  March  following  you  muft  cut  off  the  Stock 
about  3  Inches  above  the  Bud,  Hoping  it  that  the  Wet 
may  pafs  off,  and  not  enter  the  Stock  ;  to  this  Part 
of  the  Stock  left  above  the  Bud,  it  is  very  proper  to  fal¬ 
len  the  Shoot  which  proceeds  from  the  Bud,  and  would 
be  in  Danger  of  being  blown  out,  if  not  prevented  ; 
but  this  muft  continue  on  no  longer  than  one  Year,  af¬ 
ter  which  it  muft  be  cut  off  clofe  above  the  Bud,  that 
the  Stock  may  be  covered  thereby. 

The  Time  for  Inoculoting  is,  from  the  Middle  of 
June,  until  the  Middle  of  Auguft ,  according  to  the  For- 
wardnefs  of  the  Seafon,  and  the  particular  Sorts  of 
Trees,  which  may  be  eafily  known,  by  trying  the  Buds 
whether  they  will  come  off  well  from  the  Wood.  But 
the  mod  gen3fcrf  Rule  is,  when  you  obferve  the  Buds 
formed  at  the  Extremity  of  the  fame  Year’s  Shoots, 
which  is  a  Sign  of  their  having  finifhed  their  Spring 
Growth. 

The  firft  Sort  commonly  inoculated  is  the  Apricot, 
and  the  laft  the  Orange  Tree,  which  fhould  never  be 
done  until  the  Middle  of  Auguft ;  and  in  doing  this 
Work,  you  fhould  always  make  Choice  of  cloudy  Wea¬ 
ther,  for  if  it  be  done  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day,  in  ve¬ 
ry  hot  Weather,  the  Shoots  will  perfpire  fo  faff,  as  to 
leave  the  Buds  deftitute  of  Moifture  ;  nor  fhould  you 
takeoff  the  Cuttings  from  the  Trees  long  before  they 
.•re  ufed  ;  but  if  you  are  obliged  to  fetch  your  Cuttings 
from  fome  Diftance,  as  it  often  happens,  you  fhould 
then  be  provided  with  a  Tin  Inftrument,  having  a  Soc- 
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ket  about  10  Inches  long,  and  a  Cover  to  the  Top, 
which  muff  have  5  or  6  Holes;  in  this  pocket  you  fhould 
put  as  much  Water  as  will  fill  it  about  2  or  3  Inches 
high,  and  place  your  Cuttings  therein  in  an  upright  Po- 
fition,  fo  that  that  Part  which  was  cut  from  the  Tree 
may  be  fet  in  the  Water,  and  fo  fallen  down  the  Cover 
to  keep  out  the  Air,  and  the  Holes  in  the  Cover  will  be 
fufficient  to  let  the  Perfpiration  of  thefe  Branches  pafs 
off,  which,  if  pent  in,  would  be  very  hurtful  to  them  ; 
and  you  muft  be  careful  to  carry  it  upright,  that  the 
Water  may  not  reach  to  the  Buds,  for  it  is  a  very 
wrong  Pra&ice  in  thofe  who  throw  their  Cuttings  all  over 
in  Water,  which  fo  faturates  the  Buds  with  Moifture, 
that  they  have  no  attra&ive  Force  left  to  imbibe  the  Sap 
of  the  Stock,  whereby  they  very  often  mifearry. 

But  before  I  leave  this  Head,  I  beg  Leave  to  obferve, 
that  though  it  is  the  ordinary  Pra£tice  to  diveft  the  Bud 
of  that  Part  of  the  Wood  which  was  taken  from  the 
Shoot  with  it ;  yet,  in  many  Sorts  of  tender  Trees,  it  is 
beft  to  preferve  a  little  Wood  to  the  Bud,  without  which 
they  often  mifearry.  The  not  obferving  this,  has  occa- 
fioned  fome  People  to  imagine,  that  fome  Sorts  of 
Trees  are  not  to  be  propagated  by  Inoculation,  whereas, 
if  they  had  performed  it  in  this  Method,  they  might- 
have  Succeeded,  as  I  have  feveral  Times  experienced. 

INTYBUS.  See  Cichorium. 

INULA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  86 O.  Enula  Ceefalp.  Hele- 
nium.  Raii .  Meth.  33.  After.  Tourn.  lnft.  R.  H.  481. 
Tab.  274.  Elecampane. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  radiated  compound  Flower,  with  an  imbricated 
Etnpalement,  compojed  of  loofe ,  fpr ending,  ftnall  Leaves, 
the  outer  being  the  broadeft.  The  Dijk ,  or  Middle  of  the 
Flower  is  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  Flowers,  and  the 
Border ,  or  Ray  of  the  female  half  Florets ,  ftretebed  out 
like  a  Tongue.  The  hermaphrodite  Flowers  are  Funnel- 
Jleaped,  ereCt,  and  cut  into  5  Parts  at  the  Top  ;  thefe  have 
5  jhort  flender  Stamina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits, 
which  coalefce  at  the  Top ;  they  have  \  long  Germen , 
crowned  with  Down,  fuppor ting  a  flender  Style  the  Length 
of  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  an  upright  bifid  Stigma. 
The  female  Flowers  have  a  narrow  entire  Tongue ,  no  Sta¬ 
mina,  but  a  long  crovened  Germen  with  a  hairy  Style,  and 
an  upright  Stigma.  The  Germen  in  both  Flowers  becomes 
a  fugle,  narrow  four-cornered  Seed,  crowned  with  a  Down, 
fitting  on  a  naked  Receptacle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Inula  foliis  ovatis ,  rugofts ,  fubtus  tomentofts,  caly - 
cum  fquamis  ovatis.  Aman.  Acad.  1.  p.  410.  Elecampane 
with  oval  rough  Leaves,  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  and 
the  Scales  of  the  Empalement  oval.  After  omnium  max- 
imus,  Helenium  diet  in.  Tourn.  lnft.  483.  The  greateft 
Starvrort,  called  Elecampane. 

2.  Inula  foliis  dsntatis  hirfutis ,  radtcalibus  ovatis , 
caulinis  lanceolatis  amplexicaulibus ,  caule  pauciftoro.  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  881.  Inula  with  hairy  indented  Leaves,  thofe 
at  the  Bottom  oval,  but  thofe  on  the  Stalks  Spear- 
fhaped,  and  embracing  the  Stalks,  which  have  but  few 
Flowers.  After  luteus  radice  odord.  G.  B.  P.  266.  Yel¬ 
low  Starwort  with  a  fweet  Root. 

3.  Inula  foliis  lanceolatis  recurvis  ferrato-ciliatis ,  flo- 
ribus  folitariis,  ramis  angulatis.  Aman.  Acad.  1.  p.  410. 
Inula  with  Spear-fhaped  recurved  Leaves,  which  are 
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fawed,  hairy  Flowers  growing  fmgfy,  and  angular 
Branches,  After  •montanus  luteus,  falicis  glabro  folio.  C. 
£.  P.  266.  Yellow  Mountain  Starwort  with  a  fmooth 
Willow  Leaf. 

4.  Inula  foliis  laneeolatis  recurvis,  fubdentatis,  fca- 
hr  is,  floribus  fubfajciculatis.  Lin.  Sp,  PI,  883.  Inula 
with  Spear-fhaped  recurved  Leaves,  indented  and  rough, 
and  Flowers  growing  in  Clufters.  After  Tburingiacus 
altijjimuf  latifolius ,  montanus,  flare  luteo  parvo.  Haller, 
jen.  18 r.  Tailed;  broad  leaved  Mountain  Starwort  of 
Thuringia  with  a  fmall  yellow  Flow'er. 

5.  Inula  foliis  linearibus  carnofts  tricufpidatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  883.  Inula  with  narrow  flefhy  Leaves  ending 
in  3  Points.  After  maritimus  ftavus  Critbmum  chryfan- 
tbemum  diflus.  Rail.  Syn.  Ed.  3.  p.  174*  Yellow  mari¬ 
time  Starwort,  called  Golden  Samphire. 

6.  Inula  foliis  laneeolatis  pubejcentibus  integerrimis , 
caule  uniflora.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  884.  Inula  with  foft,  hairy, 
Spear-fhaped,  entire  Leaves,  and  1  Flower  on  a  Stalk. 
After  montanus  luteo  magno  flare.  C.  B.  P.  267.  Moun¬ 
tain  Starwort  with  a  large  yellow  Flower. 

7.  Inula  foliis  oblongis ,  integris ,  hirfutis,  caule  pi- 
lofo,  corymbofo, floribus  confertis.  Lin.  Sp .  PL  881.  Inula 
with  oblong,  entire,  rough  Leaves,  a  hairy  Stalk  divid¬ 
ed  by  a  Corymbus,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Clutters. 
Conyza  Pannonica  lanuginofa,  C.  B.  P.  265.  Hungarian 
woolly  Fleabane. 

8.  Inula  foliis  laneeolatis,  ferratis,  fub  ample  xicault- 
lus,  fubtus  villofls ,  caule  ramojo  ereflo.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  882. 
Inula  with  Spear-fhaped,  fawed  Leaves  embracing  the 
Stalk,  hairy  on  their  under  Side,  and  an  ereft  branch¬ 
ing  Stalk.  After  paluftris  luteus,  folio  Iongiore  lanugino- 
fo.  Tourn.  Infl.  483.  Yellow  Marfh  Starwort  with  a 
longer  woolly  Leaf. 

9.  Inula  foliis  laneeolatis  femiamplexicaulibus  hifpidis , 
eautibus  fubunifloris  teretibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  883.  Inula 
with  Spear-fhaped  prickly  Leaves,  half  embracing  the 
Stalk,  which  is  taper  and  has  but  one  Flower.  After 
luteus ,  falicis  folio  birfuto.  C.  B.  P.  266.  Yellow  After 
with  a  hairy  Willow  Leaf. 

10.  Inula  foliis  ovatis,  birfutis,  femiamplexicaulibus, 
caule  ramofo  pilofo,  fquamis  calycinis  laneeolatis.  Inula  with 
oval  hairy  Leaves,  half  embracing  the  Stalk,  which  is 
branching  and  hairy,  and  Spear-fhaped  Scales  to  the 
Empalement.  Helenium  Cfli  folio  non  crenato,  magno 
ftore.  Vaill.  Acad.  R.  S.  1720.  Elecampane  with  a  Rock 
Rofe  unnotched  Leaf,  and  a  large  Flower. 

11.  Inula  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  denticulatis  fejftlibus, 
caule  pilofo  ereflo  Corymbofo.  Inula  with  oval,  Spear- 
fhaped,  indented  Leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  and 
an  upright  hairy  Stalk,  terminating  in  a  Corymbus. 

12.  Inula  foliis  linearibus  carnojis  tricufpidatis,  caule 
fruticofo.  Inula  with  narrow  flefhy  three-pointed  Leaves, 
and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  After  Canaricnfts  frutefeens ,  folio 
tridentato  crajfa.  Hort.  Chelf.  1 6.  Shrubby  Canary  Star¬ 
wort  with  a  thick  Leaf,  ending  in  3  Points. 

13.  Inula  foliis  linearibus  hirfutis  oppofttis,  pedtmeu- 
lis  nudis  unifloris.  Inula  with  narrow  hairy  Leaves, 
placed  oppofite,  and  naked  Foot  Stalks,  having  1  Flow¬ 
er.  After  fatureja  foliis  conjugatis  (A  pilofts,  flore  luteo, 
Houft.  MJf.  Starwort  with  hairy  favoury  Leaves  grow¬ 
ing  by  Pairs,  and  a  yellow  Flower, 


14.  Inula  caule  ereflo  bifpido,  foliis  laneeolatis  afperis , 
floribus  alaribus  folitariis  fejftlibus,  terminalibus  umbellatis. 
Inula  with  an  ere£t  prickly  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  rough 
Leaves,  Flowers  proceeding  ttngly  from  the  Sides  of 
the  Stalks,  fitting  clofe,  and  terminating  in  an  Umbel. 
After  luteus  Marianus  Saligneis  brevioribus  foliis  birfutis 
pubejcentibus ,  fummo  caule  ramojus.  Pluk.  Mant.  30. 
Yellow  Starwort  of  Maryland,  with  fhorter,  fallow, 
hairy  Leaves,  and  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  branching. 

15.  Inula  foliis  laneeolatis  acutis,  fubtus  trinervils, 
fquamis  calycinis  acutis  caule fruticojo.  Inula  with  Spear- 
fhaped  acute  Leaves,  having  3  Veins  on  their  under 
Side  ;  the  Scales  of  the  Empalement  fharp  pointed,  and 
a  fhrubby  Stalk. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of 
England,  but  is  alfo  cultivated  in  Gardens  for  the  Sake 
of  their  Roots,  which  are  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  are  ac¬ 
counted  Carminative,  Sudorifick,  and  Alexipharmick, 
of  great  Service  in  Shortnefs  of  Breath,  Coughs,  Stuf¬ 
fing  of  the  Lungs,  and  infectious  Diftempers. 

It  hath  a  perennial  Root,  thick,  branching,  and  of  a 
ftrong  Odour.  The  lower  Leaves  are  8  or  9  Inches 
long,  and  4  broad  in  the  Middle,  rough  on  their  upper 
Side,  but  downy  on  their  under.  The  Stalks  rife  about  3 
Feet  high,  and  divide  toward  the  Top  into  feveral  fmaller 
Branches,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves, 
which  are  indented  on  their  Edges,  and  end  in  acute 
Points.  The  Flowers  terminate  their  Stalks,  each 
Branch  ending  with  1  large,  yellow,  radiated  Flower, 
fitting  in  a  fcaly  Empalement,  whofe  Scales  are  oval,  and 
placed  like  Scales  on  Fifties  over  each  other.  The 
Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  narrow  four-cornered  Seeds 
crowned  with  Down.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  the  latter  End  of  Auguft. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  Autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  if 
they  are  kept  till  the  Spring,  they  feldom  grow ;  but 
where  they  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come 
up  the  following  Spring  without  any  Care,  and  may  be 
either  tranfplanted  the  following  Autumn,  or  if  they 
are  defigned  to  remain,  thev  fhould  be  hoed  out  to  the 
Diftance  of  10  Inches,  or  a  Foot  each  Way,  and  con- 
ftantly  kept  clean  from  Weeds  ;  thefe  Roots  will  be  fit 
for  Ufe  the  2d  Year. 

But  moil  People  propagate  this  by  Offsets,  which,  if 
carefully  taken  from  the  old  Roots,  with  a  Bud,  or  Eye, 
to  each,  will  take  Root  very  eafily;  the  beft  Time  for 
this  is  the  Autumn,  as  foon  as  the  Leaves  begin  to  de¬ 
cay ;  thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  Rows  about  a  Foot 
afunder,  and  9  or  10  Inches  dittant  in  the  Rows  ;  the 
Spring  following  the  Ground  mutt  be  kept  clean  from 
Weeds,  and  if  in  Autumn  it  is  flightly  dug,  it  will  pro¬ 
mote  the  Growth  of  the  Roots ;  thefe  will  be  fit  for 
Ufe  after  2  Years  Growth,  but  the  Roots  will  abide 
many  Years,  if  permitted  to  ftand  ;  however  the  young 
Roots  are  preferable  to  thole  which  are  old  and  ftringy. 
It  loves  a  gentle  loamy  Soil,  not  too  dry. 

The  2d  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife 
feveral  Stalks,  about  2  Feet  high.  The  Leaves  at  Bot¬ 
tom  are  oval,  indented,  and  hairy  ;  thofe  above  embrace 
the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe.  The  Stalks  are  divided  into 
feveral  Branches,  garnifhed  with  a  few  Mattering  yel¬ 
low 
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low  Flowers.  The  Root  has  a  very  fweet  Odour 
when  broken.  It  flowers  in  July,  but  rarely  ripens 
Seeds  here. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which 
arifes  many  Spear-ftiaped  Leaves,  fmooth  and  recurved. 
The  Stalks  rife  near  2  Feet  high  ;  they  are  angular,  and 
branch  at  the  Top  into  feveral  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuf- 
taining  one  yellow  radiated  Flower.  It  flowers  in  June , 
July ,  and  Augujl ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  4th  Sort  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  between 
3  and  4  Feet  high,  with  Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  turned 
backward,  indented  on  their  Edges,  and  rough  on  their 
upper  Side  The  Flowers  are  collected  in  clofe  Bunches 
on  the  upper  Fart  of  the  Stalks  ;  they  are  fmall  and 
yellow.  It  grows  on  the  Alps,  and  other  mountainous 
Parts  of  Europe.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ri¬ 
pen  in  Autumn. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Sea  Coafts  in 
many  Parts  of  England.  I  have  feen  it  growing  plenti¬ 
fully  near  Sbeernefs,  in  the  Ifle  of  Sbeepy ,  in  Kent ;  this 
rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
garniflied  with  flelhy  fucculent  Leaves,  which  come  out 
in  Clufters,  about  an  Inch  and  a  Quarter  long,  and  one 
Eighth  of  an  Inch  broad,  ending  in  3  Points.  The 
Flowers  come  out  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  in  fmall 
Umbels ;  they  are  yellow,  and  have  a  Border  of  Rays  ; 
this  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 
The  younger  Branches  of  this  Plant  are  frequently 
fold  in  the  London  Markets  for  Samphire,  but  this  is  a 
great  Abufe,  becaufe  this  Plant  has  none  of  the  warm 
aromatick  Tafte  of  the  true  Samphire. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  ;  this  rifes 
with  upright  Stalks,  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnifh- 
ed  with  Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  covered  with  foft  Hairs, 
and  entire.  The  Stalks  do  each  fupport  1  large  yellow 
Flower,  which  appears  in  July ,  but  rarely  ripens  Seeds 
here. 

The  7  th  Sort  has  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual 
Stalk  ;  this  grows  naturally  in  Hungary.  The  Leaves 
are  oblong  and  hairy.  The  Stalks  branch  at  the  Top 
in  Form  of  a  Corymbus.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  yel¬ 
low,  and  are  in  clofe  Clufters ;  thefe  appear  in  July, 
but  feldom  perfect  Seeds  in  England. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Aujlria,  Bohemia , 
and  other  Parts  of  Germany  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root, 
and  an  annual  Stalk,  which  rifes  near  2  Feet  high,  gar- 
nifhed  with  Spear-lhaped  woolly  Leaves,  which  are 
fawed,  and  clofely  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe. 
The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  divides  into  2  or  3  eredt 
Branches,  or  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  1  pretty  large 
deep  yellow  Flower ;  thefe  are  in  Beauty  in  July,  but 
feldom  ripen  Seeds  here. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
Spain,  and  Italy  ;  this  hath  a  perenninl  Root,  from 
whence  arife  feveral  Stalks,  about  1  Foot  high  ;  the 
lower  Leaves  are  Spear-lhaped  and  prickly,  the  upper 
half  embrace  the  Stalks,  which  divide  into  feveral 
Branches,  each  being  terminated  by  1  yellow  Flower. 
This  Flowers  in  July ,  but  feldom  perfedts  Seeds  here. 

The  10th  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual 
Stalk,  which  rifes  about  a  Foot  high,  dividing  into 
many  Branches,  garnifhed  by  oval  hairy  Leaves,  which 
.half  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe  ;  each  of  the 
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Branches  is  terminated  by  r  large  yellow  Flower,  whofe 
Empalement.is  compofed  of  oval  Scales.  It  flowers  in  Ju¬ 
ly  and  Augujl,  but  never  perfe&s  Seeds  in  this  Country. 

/  The  nth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary  ;  this  rifes 
with  Angle  upright  Stalks,  near  2  Feet  high,  garnilhed 
with  oval  Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  (lightly  indented 'on  the 
Edges,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  which  are  hairy,  and 
dividing  in  Form  of  a  Corymbus  at  the  Top.  The 
Flowers  are  pretty  large,  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and 
appear  in  July,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  this 
Country. 

The  1 2th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Iflands ; 
this  rifes  with  feveral  fhrubby  Stalks,  near  4  Feet  high, 
which  divide  into  fmaller  Branches,  garni(hed  with  Cluf¬ 
ters  of  narrow  fiefhy  Leaves,  divided  into  3  Parts  at 
their  Points.  The  Flowers  come  out  on  the  Side  of  the 
Branches  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  ;  they  are  fmall,  and 
of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  appearing  in  Augujl. 

The  2d,  3d,  4th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  and 
nth  Sorts,  are  abiding  Plants,  which  will  thrive  and 
flower  in  the  open  Air  in  England  ;  they  may  be  all  pro¬ 
pagated  by  parting  their  Roots.  The  beft  Time  for 
doing  this  is  in  Autumn,  at  which  Time  the  Plants  may 
be  removed  ;  thefe  may  be  intermixed  with  other  flow¬ 
ering  Plants  in  the  Borders  of  large  Gardens,  where 
they  will  make  an  agreeable  Variety  during  their  Con¬ 
tinuance  in  flower.  As  thefe  Roots  multiply  pretty 
faft,  they  (hould  be  allowed  Room  to  fpread,  therefore 
(hould  not  be  planted  nearer  than  2  Feet  from  other 
Plants;  and  if  they  are  removed  every  third  Year,  it 
will  be  often  enough,  provided  the  Ground  between 
them  be  dug  every  Winter,  and,  in  Summer,  if  they 
are  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  they  will  require  no  other 
Care. 

As  fome  of  thefe  Sorts  produce  good  Seeds  in  Eng¬ 
land,  they  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  the  Seeds  in 
the  Spring,  on  a  Border  of  light  Earth  expofed  to  the 
Eaft,  where  the  Morning  Sun  only  is  admitted,  and 
when  the  Plants  appear,  they  (hould  be  kept  clean  from 
Weeds  till  they  are  fit  to  remove,  when  they  (hould  be 
tranfplanted  on  a  (liady  Border,  6  Inches  afunder  ;  du¬ 
ring  the  Summer  Seafon  they  (hould  be  kept  clean  from 
Weeds,  and  in  Autumn  they  may  be  tranfplanted  where 
they  are  to  remain. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Salt  Marfhes 
which  are  flowed  by  the  Tides,  and  is  feldom  admitted 
into  Gardens.  The  Roots  are  perennial,  but  the  Stalks 
decay  in  Autumn  4  and  if  any  one  has  Curioftty  to  keep 
a  Plant  or  two  of  it  in  their  Gardens,  they  may  tranf- 
plant  it  into  a  (hady  Border  from  the  Place  of  its  natu¬ 
ral  Growth,  and,  by  keeping  it  moift  in  dry  Weather, 
it  will  thrive  pretty  well,  but  the  Stalks  will  not  rife  fo 
high,  nor  will  the  Leaves  be  near  fo  flefliy  as  in  lliQ 
Salt  Marfhes. 

The  1 2th  Sort  will  not  live  abroad  in  the  open  Air 
in  England,  during  the  Winter  Seafon,  fo  mult  be  re¬ 
moved  into  Shelter  in  Autumn,  but  (hould  have  as 
much  free  Air  as  poflible  at  all  Times,  when  the  Wea¬ 
ther  is  mild,  otherwife  it  is  apt  to  draw  up  weak.  In 
cold  Weather  the  Plants  mull  have  very  little  Water, 
for  their  Stalks  and  Leaves  being  fucculent,  are  very 
apt  to  rot  with  too  much  Wet ;  in  Summer  they  (hould 
be  placed  abroad  with  other  hardy  exotick  Plants,  in  a 
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Weltered  Situation,  where  they  wifi  add  to  the  Variety, 
though  they  are  Plants  of.  no  great  Beauty,  and  feldom 
flower  in  England,  unlefs  the  Summer  is  very  warm. 
This  is’eafily  propagated  by  Cuttings,  any  Time  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  which,  if  planted  in  a  fhady  Border,  will  take 
Root  in  a  fhort  Time. 

The  13th  Sort  was  difeovered  growing  at  La  Vera 
Cruz  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  about  2  Feet 
high,  dividing  into  many  fmaller  Branches,  which  are 
hairy,  and  garnifhed  with  narrow  ftiff  Leaves,  placed  op- 
pofite,  without  Foot  Stalks ;  from  the  Edges  of  thefe 
arife  long  Hairs,  which  are  ftiff,  and  come  out  by  Pairs; 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches  arife  the  naked  Foot  Stalks, 
4  or  5  Inches  long,  fuftaining  1  fmall  yellow  radiated 
Flower. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  Town  on 
a  hot  Bed,  and  the  Plants  treated  afterward  as  other  ten¬ 
der  Exoticks ;  they  require  a  Bark  Stove  to  preferve 
them  through  the  Winter  in  England. 

The  14th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Maryland ,  where 
it  grows  naturally  ;  this  rifes  with  a  ftrong  Stalk,  about 
a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  pretty  clofely  fet  with  prickly 
Hairs,  and  garnifhed  with  rough  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
about  3  Inches  long,  and  near  1  Inch  broad  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  ;  toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  there  are  fingle 
Flowers  coming  from  the  Wings  at  each  Joint,  and  the 
Stalk  is  terminated  by  a  Clufter  of  fmall  yellow  Flow¬ 
ers,  difpofed  in  Form  of  an  Umbel.  This  Plant  flow¬ 
ers  here  in  Augufl ,  but  has  not  as  yet  perfected  Seeds  in 
England. 

The  15th  Sort  was  difeovered  growing  naturally  at 
Carthagena ,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun  ;  this  rifes  with 
a  fhrubby  Stalk  10  or  12  Feet  high,  dividing  into  feve- 
ral  ligneous  Branches,  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  5  Inches  long,  and  1  Inch  and  a  Half  broad  in 
the  Middle,  and  fmooth  on  their  upper  Side,  but  on  the 
under  have  3  longitudinal  Veins.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  having  very  large 
fcaly  Empalements ;  they  are  as  large  as  a  fmall  Sun 
Flower,  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour. 

This  Plant  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in 
England,  fo  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  Bark  Stove. 
It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  procured  from 
the  Country  where  it  grows  naturally,  for  it  does  not 
produce  any  here ;  thefe  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed, 
and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be 
each  planted  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed,  treating  them)  as  other 
tender  Plants  of  the  fame  Country. 

JOHNSONIA.  Dale.  Gallicarpa.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  127. 
Spondylococeus.  Mitcb.  20.  This  Plant  was  titled  by  the 
late  Dr.  Dale  of  South  Carolina ,  in  Memory  of  Dr.  Jtibn- 
fon ,  who  publifhed  an  Edition  of  Gerard's  Herbal,  cor¬ 
rected  and  improved. 

The  Characters  are,. 

\ The  Flower  hath  an  Empalement  of  I  Leaf,  cut  at-  the 
Brim  into  fhort  Segments,  which  are  ere  ft.  It  hath  I 
Petal,,  which  is  tubulous,  and  divided  into  4  Parts  at  the 
Brim,  which  fpread  open.  It  hath  4  jlender  Summits , 
longer  than  the  Petal ,  terminated  by  oblong  yellow  Summits . 
In  the  Center  is  fiiuated  a  roundifb  Germen,  fupporting  a 
fender  Style ,  crowned  by  a  thick  obtufe  Stigma.  ‘The 
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Germen  becomes  a  fmooth  globular  Berry ,  inclojing  4  hard 
oblong  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Johnsonia  floribus  verticillafis  fejfilibus,  Jfoliis  ovato- 
lanceolatis  oppojitis ,  caule  fruticofo.  Dale.  Shrubby  John- 
fonia  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
Stalks,  and  placed  oppofite,  and  Flowers  growing  in 
Whorls.  Callicarpa.  Aft.  Upfal.  1741,  and  Mr.  Cate(by> 
in  his  Hiftory  of  Carolina,  has  figured  it  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Title,  Frutex  baccifer  verticillatus,  foliis  fcabris 
latis  dentatis  IA  conjugates,  baccis  purpureis  dense  congef- 
tis ,  Vol.'ll,  p.47. 

This  Shrub  grows  plentifully  in  the  Woods  near 
Charles  Town,  in  South  Carolina.  It  rifes  from  4  to  6 
Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Tranches  from  the  Side, 
woolly  when  young,  like  thofe  of  the  Wayfaring  Tree, 
and  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  placed 
oppofite  by  Pairs,  ftanding  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks; 
they  are  about  3  Inches  long,  and  1  Inch  and  a  Quarter 
broad  in  the  Middle,  growing  narrow  at  both  Ends  ; 
they  are  a  little  indented  on  their  Edges,  their  Surface 
rough,  and  a  little  hoary.  The  Flowers  come  out  in 
Whorls  round  the  Stalks,  fitting  very  clofe  to  the 
Branches  at  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves;  they  are 
fmall,  tubulous,  cut  into  4  obtufe  Segments  at  the  Top, 
which  expand,  and  are  of  a  deep  purple  Colour  ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  foft  fucculent  Berries,  which  turn  firfl 
to  a  bright  red  Colour,  but  afterward  change  to  a  deep 
purple  when  ripe,  and  inclofe  4  hard  oblong  Seeds. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  fent  by  Mr.  Catefby , 
from  Carolina,  in  1724,  and  many  of  them  were  raifed 
in  feveral  curious  Gardens  in  England ;  moft,  if  not  all, 
of  them  were  afterward  planted  in  the  open  Air,  where 
they  flourifhed  very  well  for  feveral  Years,  and  feveral 
of  the  Plants  produced  Flowers  in  the  Chelfea  Garden, 
for  4  or  5  Years,  but  thefe  were  not  fucceeded  by  Fruit ; 
and  in  the  fevere  Froft  in  1740,  they  were  moft  of  them 
deftroyed,  as  were  alio  the  young  Plants  which  were  raif¬ 
ed  from  Dr.  Dale's  Seeds  the  Year  before,  which  were 
only  fhehered  under  a  Frame,  fo  that  until  the  DoCtor 
fent  a  frefh  Supply  ©f  Seeds  in  1744,  there  were  fcarce 
any  of  the  Plants  living  in  the  Englijh  Gardens. 

This  Plant  rifes  eafily  from  Seed*?,  if  they  are  fown 
in  a  moderate  hot  Bed  ;  the  heft  Way  is  to  fow  the 
Seeds  in  Pots,  and  plunge  them  into-  a  Tan  Bed,  and. 
when  the  Plants  come  up,  and  have  obtained  fome 
Strength,  they  fhould  be  gradually  inured  to*  the  open 
Air-,  into  which  they  fhould  be  removed-  in  June,  and 
placed  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain 
rill  Autumn,  during  which  Time  they  muft  be  kept 
clear  from  Weeds,  and  gently  refrefhed  with  Water  in 
dry  Weather,  but  as  thefe  young  Plants  are  tender,  they 
fhould  be  placed  under,  a  Frame  before  the  early  Froft 
comes  on,  for  a  Froft  in  Autumn  will  kill  the  tender 
Part  of  their  Shoots,  which  often  caufes  their  Stalks  to 
decay  moft  Part  ofc  their  Length  before  the  Spring. 
During  the  Winter  Seafon  they  fhould  befereened  from 
Froft,  but  in  n>ild  Weather  they  muft  enjoy  the  free 
Air,  otherwife  their  Shoots  will  turn  mouldy  and  decay. 
The  following  Spring,  juft  betore  the  Plants  fhoot, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  turned  cut  of  the  Pots,  fo  as 
not  to  break  their  Roots,  and  Part  of  them  may  be 
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planted  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  the 
others  into  a  Nurfery  Bed  in  a  warm  Situation,  at  about 
4  or  5  Inches  afunder;  thofe  in  the  Pots  fhould  be 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  which  will  forward 
their  taking  freih  Root,  but  afterward  muft  be  harden¬ 
ed  to  bear  the  open  Air  as  before  ;  thefe  Plants  in  Pots 
fhould  be  fheltered  under  a  Frame  in  Winter  for  3  or 
4  Years,  till  they  have  obtained  Strength,  then  they 
may  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm 
Situation,  where  they  will  live  in  the  open  Air  in  com¬ 
mon  Winters,  but  in  fevere  Froft  they  are  in  Danger 
of  being  killed,  if  they  are  not  fheltered,  therefore  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground  about  their  Roots  fhould  be  co¬ 
vered  with  old  Tan  to  keep  out  the  Froft,  and  their 
Tops  covered  with  Straw,  Peas  Haulm,  or  Fern,  which 
will  prote£t  them. 

Thofe  Plants  in  the  Beds  fhould  alfo  be  covered  with 
Mats,  or  Straw,  in  frofty  Weather,  and  after  they  have 
obtained  Strength,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  warm 
Situation,  and  treated  every  Winter  as  the  other. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Shrub  were  often  ufed  by  Dr. 
Dale ,  in  dropfical  Cafes,  with  very  good  Succefs.  A 
particular  Account  of  the  Virtues  of  this,  and  many 
other  Plants  of  Carolina ,  was  fent  me,  with  dried  Sam¬ 
ples  of  each,  by  the  Doctor  during  the  laft  War,  but 
as  the  Ships  were  taken  in  their  Paftage,  they  were  all 
loft,  and  the  Do&or  dying  foon  after,  I  could  never  re¬ 
cover  them. 

JOFJQyiL.  See  Narciflus. 

IPOMOEA.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  199.  Quamoclit.  Toum. 
Inf.  R.  H.  1 16,  Tab.  39.  Quamodit,  or  Scarlet  Con¬ 
volvulus. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  j, mall  permanent  Empalement,  cut 
into  5  Parts  at  the  Top.  The  Petal  is  Funnel-fhaped , 
having  a  long  cylindrical  Tube ,  wbofe  Brim  is  5  pointed , 
fpreading  open  flat.  It  hath  5  Awl-fhaped  Stamina ,  near¬ 
ly  the  Length  of  the  Petal ,  terminated  by  roundijh  Sum¬ 
mits.  In-  the  Bottom'of  the  Tube  is  fituated  a  round  Ger- , 
men ,  Supporting  a  j lender  Style,  crowned  by  a  roundijh 
Stigma.  The  Ger  men  becomes  a roundijh Capfule  with  3 
Cells,  incloftng  3  oblong  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ipomoea  foliis  pinnatifidis  linearibus,  fioribus  Jo!i~ 
tariis.  Hart.  CHS  60.  Ipomoea  with  very  narrow  many* 
pointed  Leaves,  and  folitary  Flowers.  Qiiamociit  foliis  • 
tenuiter  incifts  &  pinnatis.  Tourn.  Injh  R.  H.  1  1  6,  Qua- 
moclit  with  narrow  cut,  and  winged  Leaves. 

2.  Ipomoea  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis ,  bafangulatis,  , 
pedunculis  multi  for  is.  Hort\  Upfal.  39.  Ipomoea  with 
Heart-fhaped  pointed  Leaves,  angular  at  the  Bafe,  and 
many  Flowers  on  a  Stalk.  Quamodit'  Americana  folio 
hederx  fore  ccccineo.  Com.  Rar.  PI.  21.  American  Quamo- 
clit  with  an  Ivy  Leaf  and  a  fcarlet  Flower,  commonly 
called  Scarlet  Convolvulus. 

3.  Ipomoea  foliis  cordatis  acutis  integerrimis ,  fori-  - 
bus  folitariis.  Prod.  Leyd„  430.  Ipomoea  with  acute 
Heart-fhaped  entire  Leaves,  and  folitary  Flowers.  Qua-  - 
moclit  Americana  folani  folio ,.  fore  rofeo.  Plum.  Cat.  3, 
American  Quamoclit  with  a  Nightfhade.  Leaf;,  and  a 
Rofe-coloured  Flower. . 

4.  Ipomoea  foliis  cordatis  integerrimis  •  fioribus  con* 
fertis,  corolHs  indivifs.  Sanv,  Monfp,  114*  •  Ipomoea  with. 


Heart-fhaped  entire  Leaves,  Flowers  growing  in  Cluf- 
ters,  and  undivided  Petals.  Quamoclit  foliis  ampHfimis 
cordiformibus.  Plum.  Cat.  4.  Quamoclit  with  large  Heart- 
fhaped  Leaves. 

5.  Ipomoea  foliis  palmatis ,  lob  is  feptenis  lanceolatir 
integerrimis.  Hort.  Upfal.  39.  Ipomoea  with  Hand-fhaped 
Leaves  compofed  of  7  Spear-fhaped  entire  Lobes.  Con¬ 
volvulus  major  heptapbyllus ,  fore  fulphureo  odorato.  Sloan. 
Cat.  55.  Greater  feven  leaved  Bindweed  with  a  yellow 
fweet  Flower,  called  Spanifh  Arbour  Vine. 

6.  Ipomoea  foliis  trilobis  cordatis ,  pedunculis  triflo- 
ris.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  161.  Ipomoea  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves 
having  3  Lobes,  and  3  Flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk.  Con¬ 
volvulus  pentaphyllos  minor,  fore  purpurea.  Sloan.  Cat.  35. 
Smaller  5  leaved  Bindweed  with  a  purple  Flower. 

7.  Ipomoea  foliis  palmatis,  fioribus  aggregatis.  Flor. 
Zeyl.  79.  Ipomoea  with  Hand-fhaped  Leaves,  and  Flow¬ 
ers  growing  in  Clufters.  Volubilis  Zeylanica  pes  tigrinus 
diCia.  Hort..  Eltb.  318.  Folubilis  of  Ceylon ,  called 
Tyger’s  Foot. 

8.  Ipomoea  foliis  digit atis  glabris,  foliolis  fefftlibus , , 
caule  Icevi.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  162.  Ipomoea  with  fmooth  Hand- 
fhaped  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  fk  clofe,  and  a  fmooth 
Stalk.'  Convolvulus  quinquefolius  glaber  Americanus,  Pluk , 
Aim.  ri6\  Smooth  five  leaved  American  Bindweed. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  htdies  ;  in  the 
Wefi -Indies  it  is  called  Sweet  JVilliam,  and  by  fome  In¬ 
dian  Pink.  It  rifes  with  a  twining  Stalk  7  or  8  Feet 
high,  fending  out  many  flender  twining  Branches, 
which  twift  about  any  neighbouring  Plants  for  Support ; 
the  Leaves  are  winged,  being  compofed  of  feveral  Pair 
of  very  fine  narrow  Lobes,,  not  thicker  than  fine  Tow¬ 
ing  Thread  ;  they  are  about  anTnch  long,  of  a  deep 
green,  and  fometimes  are  by  Pairs  oppofite,  and  at 
others  they  are  alternate  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  fingly 
from 'the  Side  of  the.  Stalks,  ftanding  on  flender  Foot 
Stalks  about  an  Inch  long  ;  they  are  Funnel-fhaped, 
having  a  Tube  an  Inch  long,  which  is  narrow  at  Bot¬ 
tom,  but  gradually  widens  to  the  Top,  which  fpreads 
open  fiat,  with  5  Corners  or  Angles  ;  they  are  of  a  mofi 
beautiful  fcarlet  Colour,  fo  make  a  fine  Appearance. 
This  is  an  annual  Plant  in  England,  but  whether  it  is 
fo  in  its  native  Place  I  cannot  tell  ;  for  as  the  Seeds. fall 
to  the  Ground,  there  is  a  -SucceiTion  of-  young  Plants, 
which  continue  flowering  great  Part  of  the  Year.' 

This  is  a. tender  Plant,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  the  open 
Air  in  England  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  ,  which  ■ 
fhould  be  Town  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Springy  and  as  the 
Plants  will  foon  appear,  they  fhould*  be  each  tranf¬ 
planted  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth,  before 
they  twine  about' each  other,  for  then  it:  will  be  difficult 
to  difengage  them-  without  breaking  their  Tops.  When  •' 
they  are  potted,  they  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  new  hot 
Bed,  and.  Sticks  placed  down  by  each  Plant  for  their 
Stalks  to  twine  about  ;  after  they  have  taken  new  Root, 
they  fhould  have  a  good  Share  of  Air  in  warm  Wea- 
“ther,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak  ;  and  when  they 
are  advanced  too  high  to  remain  under  the  Frame,  they 
fhould  be  removed t  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove , . 
where  they  fhould  have  Support,  for  their  Branches  will 
extend  to  a  confiderable  Diftance.*  In  this  Place  they 
will  begin  to  flower  in  June,  aird.  there  will  be  aSuccef*  - 
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fion  of  Flowers  till  tlie  End  of  September,  and  the  Seeds 
will  ripen  very  well. 

The  ad  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ,  and  the 
Bahama  Iflands  ;  this  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant  in  England , 
but  is  not  fo  tender  as  the  former.  It  hath  a  twining 
Stalk  which  rifes  5  or  6  Feet  high,  garniihed  with 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves  ending  in  acute  Points,  and  divided 
into  Angles  at  their  Bafe ;  the  Flowers  come  out  from 
the  Side  of  the  Branches,  upon  {lender  Foot  Stalks 
which  fupport  3  or  4  Flowers  of  the  fame  Form  and 
Size  as  the  former,  but  not  fo  deep  coloured.  There 
is  a  Variety  of  this  with  Orange-coloured  Flowers,  but 
they  do  not  differ  in  any  other  refpect  If  the  Seeds 
of  this  Sort  are  fown  on  a  warm  Border  of  light  Earth 
in  the  Spring,  the  Plants  will  come  up,  and  in  favour¬ 
able  Seafons  will  flower  and  produce  good  Seeds ;  but 
mod  People  raife  the  Plants  on  a  very  gentle  hot  Bed, 
and  tranfplant  them  afterwards  into  the  Borders,  by 
which  Method  they  are  brought  forward,  fo  will  perfedi 
their  Seeds  earlier. 

The  3d  Sort  is  like  the  2d,  but  the  Leaves  have  no 
Angles,  and  the  Flowers  are  of  a  Rofe  Colour,  each 
Foot  Stalk  fuflaining  1  Flower.  This  may  be  treated 
as  the  fecond  Sort. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  We(l-Indies , 
where  it  twines  about  any  neighbouring  Support,  and 
rifes  10  or  12  Feet  high,  garniihed  with  large  Heart- 
ihaped  entire  Leaves  j  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Side  of  the  Branches,  upon  (lender  Foot  Stalks  in  Cluf- 
ters  ;  they  are  of  a  blue  Colour,  and  their  Brims  are 
mot  angular  as  in  the  former  Species,  but  entire.  This 
Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a 
hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  the  Plants  afterward  treated 
as  the  firfl  Sort,  for  it  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open 
Air  here. 

The  5th  Sort  is  cultivated  in  mod  of  the  Iflands  in 
the  Wefi-Indies,  but  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  introduced 
there  from  the  Spanijh  Main.  Thefe  Plants  rife  to  a 
very  great  Height,  and  fend  out  many  Branches,  fo 
are  planted  to  cover  Arbours  for  Shade  in  the  Iflands, 
from  whence  it  had  the  Appellation  of  Spanijh  Arbour 
Vine.  The  Stalks  of  this  Plant  are  covered  with  a  pur¬ 
ple  Bark,  they  twine  about  any  neighbouring  Support, 
fending  out  many  Side  Branches,  fo  that  one  Plant  will 
cover  an  Arbour  of  50  Feet  long.  The  Leaves  are  di¬ 
vided  into  7  Lobes  almoft  to  the  Bottom,  the  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks,  they  are  large, 
Funnel-ihaped,  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and  fmell 
very  fweet ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  large  round ifh  Cap- 
fules  with  3  Cells,  containing  1  large  Seed  in  each,  of 
a  dark  Colour. 

This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  but  too  tender  to  thrive  in 
the  open  Air  in  England ;  the  Seeds  mult  be  fown  on  a 
hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up 
they  mud  be  tranfplanted  into  feparate  Pots,  and  plung¬ 
ed  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed ;  but  as  they  will  foon  grow  too 
tall  to  (land  under  a  Frame,  they’fhould  be  removed  in¬ 
to  the  Bark  Stove,  where  they  mud  be  fupported,  other- 
wife  they  will  twine  about  all  the  neighbouring  Plants. 
As  thefe  Plants  extend  their  Shoots  to  a  very  .  great 
Length,  they  require  a  tall  Stove,  where  they  may  have 
Room  to  grow,  without  which  they  will  never  produce 
any  Flowers,  I  have  had  thefe  Plants  feveral  Years, 
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but  have  only  fecn  x  Flower  produced  from  them  j  for 
they  grow  fo  very  large  before  they  begin  to  have  Flow¬ 
ers,  that  few  of  the  Stoves  in  England  have  Height 
enough  for  their  Growth. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moll;  of  the  Iflands 
in  the  W ; fi-Indies ;  it  hath  a  twining  Stalk,  which  rifes 
10  or  12  Feet  high,  garniihed  with  Leaves  divided  into 
3  Lobes,  which  are  Heart-fhaped  ;  the  Foot  Stalks  arife 
irom  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  each  fuflaining  3  purple 
Flowers.  This  is  alfo  tender,  fo  the  Plants  muft  be 
railed  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  afterward  plant¬ 
ed  in  feparate  Pots,  plunging  them  into  another  hot 
Bed,  where  they  may  remain  till  they  reach  the  Glades, 
when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  a  Glafs  Cafe  where 
they  may  have  Room,  and  be  fcreened  from  the  Cold, 
but  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  admitted  to 
them  in  warm  Weather;  with  this  Treatment,  the 
Plants  will  flower  and  produce  ripe  Seeds. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India ;  this  rifes 
with  a  twining  hairy  Stalk  4  or  5  Feet  high,  garniihed 
with  Hand-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  hairy,  and  divided 
to  the  Bottom  into  feveral  Lobes ;  the  Flowers  come 
out  in  Chillers,  inclofed  in  a  five  cornered  Involucrum  ; 
they  are  of  a  purpiilh  Colour,  but  fmall,  and  open  on¬ 
ly  in  the  Evening,  fo  make  no  Figure.  This  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  and  requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the 
6th  Sort. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Wejl-Indies ; 
this  hath  a  fmooth  twining  Stalk,  which  rifes  4  or  5 
Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  Hand-fhaped  Leaves  having 
5  Lobes,  which  fitclofe  to  the  Stalks ;  the  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks, 
which  fuflain  2  or  3  purple  Flowers,  thefe  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  round  tricapfular  Seed  Veflels,  in  each  Cell  there 
is  1  brown  Seed. 

'I  his  Sort  requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  2 
former,  with  which  it  will  produce  Flowers  and  perfedt 
its  Seeds  in  England. 

IRIS.  Tourn.  lnjl.  R.  H.  358.  Tab.  186,  187,  188. 
Lin.  Gen.  PL  57.  Flower-de-luce;  in  French,  Fla  tribe. 

The  Charadlers  are. 

The  Flowers  are  inclofed  in  Spathce  ( or  Sheaths )  which 
are  permanent  ;  the'Floivers  are  divided  into  6  Parts ,  the 
3  outer  are  oblong,  obtufe,  and  reflexed ,  the  3  inner  are 
eredi,  and  end  in  acute  Points  ,  theje  all  join  at  their  Baje  : 
They  have  3  Awl-fhaped  Stamina,  which  lie  upon  the  re¬ 
flexed  Petals,  and  are  terminated  by  oblong  depreffed  Sum¬ 
mits.  Under  the  Flower  is  fituated  an  oblong  Germen, 
fupport ing  a  fender  Style,  crowned  by  a  large  3  pointed 
Stigma  ;  the  Germen  becomes  an  oblong  angular  Capjuis 
with  3  Cells,  filled  with  large  Seeds. 

'The  Species  are, 

1.  Iris  corollis  imberbibus ,  petalis  interioribus  fligmate 
minor  thus,  foliis  enfformibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  19.  Iris  with 
an  unbearded  Flower,  the  inner  Petals  fmaller  than  the 
Stigma,  and  Sword-fhaped  Leaves.  Iris  palufiris  lutea. 
Tabern.  Icon.  643.  Yellow  Marfh  Flower-de-luce. 

2.  Iris  corollis  barbatis,  caule  foliis  longisre  multifioro. 
Hort.  Cliff.  18.  Iris  with  bearded  Flowers,  the  Stalks 
longer  than  the  Leaves,  and  having  many  Flowers. 
Iris  vulgaris  Germanica  five  filvefiris.  C.  B.  P.  30.  Com¬ 
mon  German ,  or  wild  Flower-de-luce. 

3.  Iris  corollis  barbatis,  fcapa  nudo  longitudine  folio- 
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rum  multfiora:  Prod.  Leyd.  17.  Iris  with  a  bearded 
Flower,  and  a  naked  Stalk  the  Length  of  the  Leaves, 
with  many  Flowers.  Iris  latifolia ,  caule  apbyllo,  C.  B. 
P.  32.  Broad  leaved  Flower-de-luce,  whole  Stalks  are 
without  Leaves. 

4.  Iris  corollis  barbatis,  caule  fubfaliofo  longitudine 
foltorum  multifioro.  Prod.  Leyd.  17.  Iris  with  a  bearded 
Flower,  and  a  leafy  Stalk  the  Length  ot  the  Leaves, 
with  many  Flowers.  Iris  latifoho  Pannonua,  colore 
multiplici.  C.  B.  P.  31.  Broad  leaved  Hungarian  Flow¬ 
er-de-luce  of  many  Colours. 

5.  Iris  corollis  bar  bat  is,  caule  foliis  longiore  unfioro. 
Hort.  Cliff.  18.  Iris  with  a  bearded  Flower,  and  a  Stalk 
longer  than  the  Leaves,  having  i  Flower.  Iris  fuftana , 
flore  maxima  ex  alio  nigricante.  C.  B.  P.  31.  Flower- 
de-luce  with  a  very  large  Flower  of  a  black  and  white 
Colour,  commonly  called  Cbalcedonian  Iris. 

6.  Iris  corollis  barbatis ,  caule  foliis  breviore  multifioro. 
Hort.  Up/.  17.  Iris  with  a  bearded  Flower,  and  a  Stalk 
Ihorter  than  the  Leaves,  with  many  Flowers.  Iris  hu- 
milis  major ,  faturate  purpurea  bfiora.  Pourn.  In/l.  361. 
Greater  Dwarf  Flower-de-luce  of  a  dark  purple  Co¬ 
lour,  and  having  2  Flowers  on  each  Stalk. 

7.  Iris  corollis  barbatis ,  caule  foliis  breviore  unifloro. 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  38.  Iris  with  a  bearded  Flower,  and  a 
Stalk  ihorter  than  the  Leaves  with  1  Flower.  Iris  bu- 
milis  minor ,  flore  purpureo.  Pourn.  Inf.  361.  Smaller 
Dwarf  Flower-de-luce  with  a  purple  Flower. 

8.  Iris  corollis  barbatis ,  caule  foliis  longiore  multifioro, 
foliis  enfformibus.  Iris  with  a  bearded  Flower,  a  Stalk 
longer  than  the  Leaves  with  many  Flowers,  and  Sword- 
ihaped  Leaves.  Iris  Afiatica  ccerulea  polyantbos.  C.  B.  P. 
Blue  Aflatick  Flower-de-luce  with  many  Flowers,  called 
greater  Dalmatian  Ins. 

9.  Iris  corollis  barbatis ,  germinibus  trigonis,  foliis  en- 
flformibus  longifflmis  caule  foliis  longiore  bifloro.  Pluk.  154. 
Iris  with  a  bearded  Flower,  a  three  cornered  Germen, 
very  long  Sword-ihaped  Leaves,  and  a  Stalk  longer 
than  the  Leaves  with  2  Flowers. 

10.  Iris  corollis  imberbibus ,  germinibus  fex angular ibus, 
caule  anetpiti,  foliis  linearibus.  Hort .  Cliff.  19.  Iris  with 
Flowers  having  no  Beards,  a  fix  cornered  Germen, 
a  Stalk  having  Flowers  on  both  Sides,,  and  narrow 
Leaves.  Iris  angvfifolia  prunum  reddens  minor.  C.  B. 
P.  33.  Smaller  narrow  leaved  Flower-de-luce  fmelling 
like  Plums. 

11.  Iris  corollis  imberbibus ,  caule foliis  breviore  trifloro , 
foliis  lineari-enftjormibus.  Iris  whofe  Flowers  are  net 
bearded,  the  Stalk  fhorter  than  the  Leaves,  having  3 
Flowers,  and  narrow  Sword-ihaped  Leaves.  Iris  anguj- 

•  Ufolta  maritima ,  major.  C.  B.  P.  33.  Greater  narrow 
leaved ’maritime  Flower-de-luce. 

12.  Iris  corollis  imberbibus,  caule  foliis  eequcdibus  mul¬ 
ti  flora,  fpatba  majoribus  erect  is.  Iris  whofe  Flowers  have 
no  Beards,  the  Stalks  equal  in  Length  with  the  Leaves,, 
and  having  many  Flowers  larger  and  more  ere£t  than 
the  Spatha.  Iris  angujiifolia,  maritima  minor.  C.  B.  P. 
Smaller  narrow  leaved  maritime  Flower-de-luce. 

13.  Iris  corollis  imberbibus ,  caule  foliis  longiore  multi¬ 
fioro,  germinibus  fexangularibus,  foliis  linearibus.  Iris 
whofe  Flowers  have  no  Beards,  the  Stalks  longeF  than 
the  Leaves  with  many  Flowers,  a  hx  cornered  Ger¬ 
men,  and  very  narrow-  Leaves.  Iris  qngufli folia,  bico- 
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lor.  C.  B.  P.  33.  Narrow-leaved  Flower-de-luce  with 
2  Colours. 

14.  Iris  corollis  imberbibus,  germinibus  fexangularibus  y 
caule  tereti ,  foliis  fublinearibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  19.  Iris 
whofe  Flowers  have  no  Beards,  with  a  fix  cornered  Ger¬ 
men,  a  taper  Stalk,  and  very  narrow  Leaves.  Iris  pra - 
tenfts  angujiifolia ,  folio  feetido.  C.  B.  P.  32.  Narrow 
leaved  Meadow  Flower-de-luce,  with  a  {linking  Leaf. 

1 5-  Iris  corollis  imberbibus ,  jpatba  bi  folia,  caule  folio  fo 
longitudine  foltorum,  pedunculis  longioribus.  Iris  with 
Flowers  having  no  Beards,  a  Sheath  containing  2  Leaves, 
a  leafy  Stalk  the  Length  of  the  Leaves,  and  longer 
Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers.  Iris  fativa  lutea.  C.  B.  P. 
32.  Yellow  Garden  Flower-de-luce. 

16.  Iris  corollis  imberbibus ,  caule  longetudine  foliorutrs 
multifioro,  foliis  enfformibus.  Iris  with  an  unbearded 
Flower,  a  Stalk  the  Length  of  the  Leaves  with  many 
Flowers,  and  Sword-fhaped  Leaves.  Iris  humilis  minor , 
flore  pido.  Pourn,  lnfi.  362.  Letter  Dwarf  Flower-de- 
luce  with  a  painted  Flower. 

17.  Iris  corollis  imberbibus,  caule  unfioro  foliis  brevi¬ 
ore,  radice  fibrosa.  Flor.Virg.  10.  Iris  with  an  unbeard¬ 
ed  Flower,  a  Stalk  ihorter  than  the  Leaves,  with  i 
F-lo war,  and  a  fibrous  Root.  Iris  Firginiana  pumila 

fivt-chamairis  verna  angujiifolia,  flore  purpuro-caruleo 
cdorato.  Pluk.  Aim.  196.  Dwarf  Spring  Virginia  Flow¬ 
er-de-luce,  with  a  narrow  Leaf,  and  a  purple  blue  fweet 
fmelling  Flower. 

18.  Iris  corollis  imberbibus,  germinibus  fubirigonis, 
caule  tereti,  foliis  enfformibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  39,  Iris 
with  an  unbearded  Flower,  a  three  cornered  Germen,, 
a  taper  Stalk,  and  Sword-ihaped  Leaves.  Iris  Ameri¬ 
cana  verficolor fiylo  crenato.  Dill.  Hort.  Elth.  188.  Par¬ 
ty-coloured  American  Flower-de-luce,  with  a  crenated 
Style. 

19.  Iris  corollis  imberbibus  petalis  inter nis  longitudine 
fiigmatis,  foliis  enfformibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  19.  Iris  with 
an  unbearded  Flower,  the  inner  Petals  as  long  as  the 
Stigma,  and  Sword-fhaped  Leaves.  Iris  fcetidi/Jima , 
Jeu  Xyris.  Pourn.  Inf.  360.  Moil  {linking  Flpwer-de- 
luce,  or  Xyris ,  called  Stinking  Gladwyn. 

20.  Iris  corollis  imberbibus,  germinibus  trigonis,.  caule 
tereti,  joliis  linearibus.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  19.  Iris  with  an 
unbearded  Flower,  a  three  cornered  Germen,  a  taper 
Stalk*  and  narrow  Leaves.  Iris  pratenfs angufi folia 
non  foetida  altior.  C.  B.  P.  32.  Taller  narrow  leaved 
Meadow,  Flower-de-luce,  not  {linking. 

21.  Iris  corollis  imberbibus,  foliis  tetragonis.  Fir.  Cliff. 
6.  Iris  with  an  unbearded  Flower  and  four  cornered 
I. eaves.  Hermadafiylus  folio  quadrangulo.  Pourn.  Cor . 
50.  Hermoda&yle  with  a  four  cornered  Leaf. 

The  i-il  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Ditches  and  Hand¬ 
ing  Waters  in  moil  Parts  ot  England,  this  is  titled  in 
the  Pharmacopeia,  Acorus  adulterinus,  or  Pfeudo  acorus , 
Baflard  Acorus.  The  Roots  of  this  are  pretty  thick, 
fleihy,  and  fpread  every  Way  near  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  ;  the  Leaves  are  Sword-fhaped,  very  long,  of 
a  deep  green  Colour,  anti  not  fo  ihff  as  thofe  of  the 
Garden  Iris  ;  the  Stalks  rife  fromf3  to  near  4,  Feet  high,, 
toward  the  Top  of  which,  grow  3.  or  4  Flowers,  one 
above  another,  which  gradually  fucceed  each  other  5 
they  are  ihaped  like  the  ordinary  Flower-de-luce,  but 
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the  3  inner  Petals  are  lefs  than  the  Stigmas,  fo  they  want 
the  3  upright  Petals  which  are  termed  Standards.  Thefe 
appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  3  cornered 
Capfules,  containg  3  Rows  of  flat  Seeds. 

This  Sort  is  not, cultivated  in  Gardens,  but  being  an 
officinal  Plant,  it  is  .here  mentioned  to  introduce  the 
other. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany,  but  has 
been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englijl?  Gardens  for  Orna¬ 
ment  ;  the  Roots  are  very  thick,  flefhy,  and  divided  into 
Joints,  fpreading  juft  under  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  ; 
they  are  of  a  browniih  Colour  on  their  Outfide,  but 
white  within ;  the  Leaves  arife  in  Clufters  embracing 
each  other  at  their  Bafe  ;  but  fpread  afunder  upward  in 
Forms  of  Wings ;  they  are  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long,  and 
2  Inches  broad,  having  fharp  Edges  ending  in  Points 
like  Swords ;  the  Stalks  between  thefe,  which  are  a  lit¬ 
tle  longer  than  the  Leaves,  having  at  each  Joint  r  Leaf 
without  Foot  Stalk  ;  thefe  diminifh  in  their  Size  upward, 
the  Stalks  divide  into  3  Branches,  each  of  which  pro¬ 
duce  2  or  3  Flowers  one  above  another  at  Diftances,  in- 
clofed  in  a  Sheath  ;  they  have  3  large  Violet-coloured 
Petals  which  turn  backward,  and  are  called  Falls  ;  thefe 
have  Beards  near  an  Inch  long  on  their  Mid-rib  to¬ 
ward  their  Bafe,  and  have  a  fhort  arched  Petal  which 
covers  the  Beard,  with  3  broad  e reel  Petals  of  the  fame 
Colour,  called  Standards ;  the  Stamina  lie  on  the  re-, 
flexed  Petals.  Under  each  Flower  is  fituated  an  oblong 
Germen,  which  turns  to  a  large  three  cornered  Capfule 
with  3  Cells,  filled  with  large  comprefled  Seeds.  This 
flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguji. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  blue  Standards  and 
purple  Falls,  titled.  Iris  hortenfts  latifolia ,  by  Cajpar 
Bauhin  ;  and  one  with  pale  purple  Standards,  another 
with  white,  and  a  third  a  fmaller  Flower,  but  thefe  are 
accidental  Varieties  from  Seeds. 

The  3d  Sort  has  broader  Leaves  than  the  laft,  the 
Stalks  have  no  Leaves  upon  them,  are  equal  in  Length 
with  the  Leaves ;  they  have  3  or  4  large  bright  purple 
Flowers,  which  fland  above  each  other,  having  purplifh 
Sheaths  or  Hoods;  the  3  bending  Petals  or  Falls  are 
flriped  with  white,  from  the  Bafe  to  the  End  of  the 
Beard ;  the  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  large  blunt  trian¬ 
gular  Capfules  with  3  Cells,  filled  with  comprefled 
Seeds.  It  flowers  the  latter  End  of  May,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  the  Beginning  of  Auguji. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary ;  the 
Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  2d  Sort,  but  are  of  a  dark¬ 
er  green ;  the  Stalks  rife  as  tall  as  the  Leaves,  and  to¬ 
ward  the  Bottom  are  garnilhed  with  1  Leaf  at  each 
Joint,  whofe  Bafe  embraces  the  Stalks ;  the  upper  Part 
is  naked,  and  branches  into  three,  each  having  2  or  3 
Flowers  above  one  another  ;  the  3  upright  Petals  or 
Standards  are  yellow,  and  the  bending  Petals  or  Falls  are 
variegated  with  purple  Stripes.  This  flowers  in  June , 
but  is  rarely  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  near  Conjlantinople ,  and 
in  other  Parts  of  the  Eaft.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort 
are  not  fo  broad  as  thofe  of  the  fecond,  and  are  of  a 
grayifh  Colour  ;  the  Stalks  rife  2  Feet  and  a  Half 
high,  fupporting  1  very  large  Flower  ;  the  3  upright 
Petals  are  almoft  as  bread  as  a  Hand  but  very  thin,  of 
a  mixed  flriped  black  and  white  ;  the  3  bending  Petals 
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or  Falls  are  of’a  darker  Colour,  from  whence  fome  Gar¬ 
deners  have  called  it  the  Mourning  Iris.  This  flowers 
the  latter  End  of  May,  or  the  Beginning  of  June,  but 
never  has  any  Seeds  in  England. 

The  6th  Sort  hath  broad  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  2d 
Sort,  but  fhorter ;  the  Stalks  rife  9  or  10  Inches  high, 
branching  into  2  or  3  at  the  Top,  each  fuftaining  2  deep 
purple  Flowers.  This  flowers  in  May,  but  is  not  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

The  7  th  Sort  hath  narrower  and  fhorter  Leaves  than 
the  former ;  the  Stalks  are  fhorter  than  the  Leaves,  and 
fupport  1  E'lower  on  the  Top  of  a  light  purple  Colour. 
This  flowers  the  Beginning  of  May ,  but  rarely  produces 
Seeds  in  this  Country.  There  are  2  or  3  Varieties  of 
this,  which  differ  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers. 

The  8th  Sort  hath  the  la-fgeff  Leaves  of  any  of 
the  Flower-de-luce,  they  are  of  a  grayifh  Colour  and 
fpread  wide,  embracing  each  other  at  their  Bafe,  where 
they  are  purplifh.  The  Stalks  rife  near  4  Feet  high, 
and  divide  into  feveral  Branches,  each  fupporting  3  or 
4  Flowers  above  each  other  at  Diffances,  covered  with 
a  thin  Sheath  ;  the  3  bending  Petals  or  Falls,  are  of  a 
faint  purple  inclining  to  blue,  with  purple  Veins  run¬ 
ning  lengthways  ;  the  Beard  is  yellow,  and  the  3  ere& 
Petals  or  Standards  are  of  a  bright  blue  with  fome  faint 
purple  Stripes,  the  Flowers  have  an  agreeable  Scent. 
They  appear  the  latter  End  of  June,  but  are  feldom 
fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

The  Seeds  of  the  9th  Sort  were  brought  from  Carnia - 
la,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Pocock  Bifhop  of  OJJory ,  who 
found  the  Plants  growing  there  naturally  :  Thefe  were 
fown  in  the  Chclfea  Garden,  where  they  fucceeded  very 
well,  and  the  Plants  have  been  feen  fince  communicated 
to  many  curious  Gardens  in  Europe. 

This  Plant  hath  a  thick  flefhy  Root,  divided  into 
many  Knots  or  Tubers,  which  fpread  and  multiply  in 
the  Ground  ;  thefe  fend  out  many  ftrong  thick  flefhy 
Fibres,  which  ffrike  deep  in  the  Earth,  putting  out  fe¬ 
veral  fmaller  Fibres  from  their  Sides.  From  thefe 
Roots  arile  Cluffers  of  flat  Sword-fhaped  Leaves  of  a 
deep  green  Colour,  more  than  3  Feet  long,  and  little 
more  than  1  Inch  broad  in  the  broadeff  Part,  ending  in 
Points  ;  thefe  Leaves  are  conne&ed  together  at  their 
Bafe  into  feveral  Pleads  or  Bundles,  wrapping  over  each 
other  ;  and  between  thefe  arife  the  Flower  Stalks,  which 
grow  4  Feet  high,  and  are  jointed,  having  very  long 
S path 22  or  Sheaths  at  each  of  the  upper  Joints,  which 
include  the  Flowers.  Thefe  Stalks  generally  fuftain  2 
Flowers,  1  coming  out  of  each  Sheath  or  Spatha  ; 
thefe  are  permanent,  and  when  the  P'lowers  are  paff, 
clofely  cover  the  Seed  Veflfel.  The  Flowers  are  divided 
into  9  Leaves,  3  of  thefe  ffand  ere£t,  which  are  white, 
and  6  turn  down  ;  thefe  are  joined  together  at  their 
Bafe,  the  lower  fpreading  out  into  a  broad,  obtufe,  re¬ 
flexed  Fall,  having  a  Beard,  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour; 
the  upper  Segment  is  arched  over  the  lower,  fo  as  to 
form  a  Sort  of  Lip,  reflexed  backward  ;  under  thefe 
is  fituated  an  oblong  three  cornered  Germen,  which  af¬ 
terward  becomes  an  oblong,  fwollen,  three  cornered  Seed 
Velfel,  ending  in  a  long  Point,  which  opens  into  3  lon¬ 
gitudinal  Cells,  in  which  the  Seeds  are  ranged;  thefe 
are  angular  and  comprefled.  This  Plant  flowers  the 
latter  End  of  June,  or  Beginning  of  July ,  and  the 
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Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  It  is  very  hardy  and  thrives 
well  in  the  open  Air  without  any  Protedlion.  The 
Leaves  decay  to  the  Root  in  Autumn,  and  new  ones 
arife  in  Spring.  The  Roots  alfo  propagate  very  fa  ft, 
when  in  a  light  moift  Soil,  fo  that  it  may  foon  be  had  in 
Plenty,  without  waiting  for  Plants  from  Seeds. 

The  ioth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Aujlria  ;  this  hath 
narrow  flat  Grafs-like  Leaves  about  a  Root  long,  of  a 
light  green  Colour;  between  thefe  arife  the  Stalks 
about  6  Inches  high,  having  z  narrow  green  Leaves, 
much  longer  than  the  Stalks ;  thefe  Stalks  fuftain  2  or 
3  Flowers,  fmalier  than  any  of  the  former  Species ; 
the  Petals  have  no  Beards,  but  have  a  broad  yellow  Line 
adorned  with  purple  Stripes  ;  the  3  Falls  are  of  a  light 
purple  Colour  ftriped  with  blue,  and  have  a  convex  Ridge 
running  longitudinally,  the  other  are  of  a  reddilh  purple 
variegated  with  violet ;  thefe  have  a  Scent  like  frefh 
Plums.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  is  fucceeded  by  Seed 
Veftels  which  are  fhort,  having  3  Bordets  or  Wings 
running  lengthways,  opening  in  3  Cells,  filled  with  an¬ 
gular  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  September. 

The  nth  Sort  grows  naturally  near  the  Sea,  in  the 
South  of  France  and  in  Italy.  This  hath  narrow  Sword- 
fhaped  Leaves  more  than  a  Foot  long,  of  a  deep  green 
Colour ;  the  Stalks  do  not  rife  fo  tall  as  the  Leaves, 
they  fuftain  at  the  Top  2  or  3  Flowers  which  ftand 
near  together;  they  are  of  a  bright  purple  Colour  with 
very  deep  Falls,  and  the  3  Standards  are  blue;  the 
bending  Petals  have  no  Beards,  but  inftead  of  that  white 
broad  Stripes  through  the  Middle.  This  flowers  in 
July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  i2thSort  hath  narrower  Leaves  than  the  former, 
but  of  the  fame  deep  green  Colour;  the  Stalks  do  not 
rife  higher  than  the  Leaves,  and  fupport  2  or  3  Flow¬ 
ers,  which  have  long  permanent  Empalements  (landing 
cretl,  which  cover  the  Seed  VeflTel  till  the  Seeds  are 
ripe  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmalier,  and  of  a  paler  Colour 
than  thofe  of  the  eleventh  Sort. 

The  13th  Sort  has  very  narrow  long  Grafs-like 
Leaves,  of  a  light  green  ;  the  Stalks  rife  2  Feet  and  a 
Half  high,  fuftaining  3  or  4  Flowers  above  each  other, 
which  have  blue  Falls,  and  purple  Standards  ftriped  with 
pale  blue  Lines.  This  flowers  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  at  Michaelmas. 

The  14th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany ;  this  hath 
Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  nth  Sort,  which,  when  bro¬ 
ken,  have  a  difagreeable  Scent  ;  but  this  is  accidental, 
and  not  common  to  all  the  Plants  ;  the  Stalks  of  this 
are  taper,  and  rife  a  little  above  the  Leaves  ;  thefe  fuf¬ 
tain  3  or  4  Flowers  one  above  another,  which  have  light 
blue  Standards,  and  purple  variegated  Falls  without 
Beards ;  inftead  of  which,  they  have  a  broad  white 
Line  in  the  Middle  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  thick 
Capfules,  which  have  fcarce  any  Angles,  opening  in  3 
Cells,  filled  with  angular  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  July,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  15th  Sort  has  narrower  Leaves  than  thofe  of  the 
fecond,  of  a  pale  green  Colour,  and  not  fo  ftifl:;  the 
Stalks  are  equal  in  Height  with  the  Leaves,  and  branch 
out  on  both  Sides,  with  long  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining 
I  pretty  large  yellow  Flower,  inclofed  in  a  long  2  leaved 
Sheath  ;  at  each  Joint  where  the  Foot  Stalks  come  out, 
there  is  a  Angle  Leaf,  which  embraces  the  Stalks  with 
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their  Bafe.«  1  his  flowers  in  June,  but  rarely  produces 
Seeds  in  this  Country. 

There  are  2  Varieties  of  this  Sort,  one  with  a  Sulphur- 
coloured,  the  other  with  a  variegated  Flower,  which 
are  fuppofed  to  be  only  Varieties  accidentally  produced 
from  Seeds. 

The  1 6th  Sort  hath  broad  Sword-fhaped  Leaves  about 
8  Inches  long ;  the  Stalks  rife  about  the  fame  Height 
with  the  Leaves,  and  divide  into  2  or  3  Foot  Stalks, 
each  fuftaining  2  or  3  Flowers  one  above  another,  which 
have  yellow  Standards,  and  the  Falls  are  variegated  with, 
dark  Stripes.,  This  flowers  in  June ,  but  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  Seeds  here. 

The  17th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  this 
hath  tufted  fibrous  Roots,  from  which  arife  many  Grafs- 
like  Leaves  about  9  Inches  long ;  from  between  thefe 
come  out  the  Stalks,  fhorter  than  the  Leaves;  fupporting 
1  purple  Flower  with  blue  Standards.  This  Sort  flowers 
in  May,  but  feldom  produces  Seeds  in  England. 

The  1 8th  Sort  grows  alfo  in  North  America  ;  this  hath 
narrow  Sword-fhaped  Leaves  about  a  Foot  long,  of  a 
light  green  Colour ;  the  Stalks  rife  a  little  above  the 
Leaves,  they  are  taper,  and  fupport  2  or  3  Flowers  one 
above  another ;  the  Standards  are  of  a  light  blue,  and 
the  Falls  are  purple  variegated,  with  a  broad  white  Line 
inftead  of  a  Beard  through  the  Middle.  The  Germen 
which  is  fituated  under  the  Flower  is  three  cornered  be¬ 
low,  but  taper  toward  the  Top.  This  flowers  in  June, 
and  often  produces  Seeds  here. 

The  19th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  Places  in 
many  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  feldom  admitted  into  Gar¬ 
dens.  This  hath  thick  tufted  fibrous  Roots,  the  Leaves 
are  of  a  Grafs  green  Sword-fhaped,  and  when  broken 
emit  a  ftrong  Odour,  not  much  unlike  that  of  hot  roall 
Beef  at  the  firft  Scent,  but  if  ffnelt  too  ciofe,  becomes 
difagreeable.  It  is  generally  called  (linking  Gladwyn  in 
England,  the  Stalks  rife  about  the  fame  Height  with  the 
Leaves,  fupporting  2  final l  Flowers  of  a  purple  Colour, 
variegated.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
the  Autmn. 

The  20th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Aujlria  and  Bohe¬ 
mia  ;  this  hath  narrow  Sword-fhaped  Leaves  near  a  Foot 
and  a  Half  long,  of  a  dark,  green  Colour;  the  Flower 
Stalks  rife  above  the  Leaves,  and  fupport  2  or  3 -Flowers 
with  light  blue  Standards,  and  deep  blue  Falls,  with  a 
broad  Stripe  of  white,  inftead  of  the  Beard.  This  flowers 
in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

There  are  feveral  Varieties  of  thefe  Flag  or  Sword¬ 
leaved  Infer,  which  chiefly  differ  in  the  Colour  of  their 
Flowers,  fo  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  diftindt  Sorts  ; 
thofe  here  enumerated  are  fuppofed  to  be  different  Spe¬ 
cies,  great  Part  of  them  I  have  cultivated  by  Seeds,  and; 
found  them- conflantly  produce  the  fame  as  the  Parent 
Plants. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  generally  propagated  by  parting 
their  Roots,  which  do  mod  of  thenumulriply  faft  enough. 
The  bell  Time  to  remove  and  part  the  Roots  is  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  that  they  may  get  good  R  001  before  the  Spring, 
otherwife  they  wiil  not  flower  ftrong  the  following  Sum¬ 
mer.  All  thofe  Sorts  which-  fpread  much  at  their  Roots, 
ftiould  be  transplanted  every  other  Year,  to  keep  them 
within  Bounds,  otherwife  they  will  fpread  fo  much  as 
to  booonie  trcublvfome,  efpecially  if  planted  near  other 
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Flowers;  indeed  the  large  growing  Kinds  rye  mod  of 
them  too  fpreading  for  the  Flower  Garden,  fo  are  only 
fit  to  fill  up  the  Spaces  between  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  large 
Plantations,  where  they  will  have  a  good  Effe&  during 
the  Time  of  their  flowering. 

The  5th,  6th,  7th,  10th,  nth,  1 6th,  17th,  and  1 8 th 
Sorts,  grow  in  lei's  Compafs,  fo  may  be  admitted  into 
the  large  Borders,  or  in  Clumps  of  Flowers  in  the  Plea- 
fure  Garden,  where  they  will  add  to  the  Variety.  The 
5th  Soft  fhould  have  a  warmer  Situation,  being  a  little 
tender,  but  all  the  other  Sorts  will  grow  in  almoft  any 
Soil,  or  Situation  ;  thefe  may  all  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  then  the 
Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring  ;  but  if  the 
Seeds  are  fown  in  Spring,  they  will  lie  a  Year  in  the 
Ground  before  they  vegetate ;  when  the  Plants  come 
up,  they  mufl  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Autumn  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  Beds  at  10 
Inches  or  a  Foot  Diflance,  where  they  may  remain  till 
they  flower,  which  will  be  the  fecond  Summer  after 
tranfplanting,  but  as  mod:  of  the  Sorts  are  fo  eaflly  pro¬ 
pagated  by  their  Roots,  few  People  care  to  wait  for 
feeding  Plants,  unlefs  of  thofe  Sorts  which  are  fcarce. 

The  2 1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iflands  of  the 
Archipelago  ;  this  hath  a  tuberous  knobbed  Root,  from 
which  arife  5  or  6  long,  narrow,  four  cornered  Leaves, 
between  which  arife  the  Stalk,  which  fupports  one 
Flower,  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Iris,  but  fmall,  and  of 
a  dark  purple  Colour.  This  flowers  in  April,  but  does 
not  produce  Seeds  in  England .  It  is  propagated  by  the 
Roots,  which  fend  out  Offsets ;  thefe  may  be  taken  up, 
and  tranfplanted  when  their  Leaves  decay,  but  fhould 
not  be  kept  too  long  out  of  the  Ground.  If  thefe  are 
planted  in  a  deep  loofe  Soil,  the  Roots  will  run  down, 
and  be  loft  in  a  few  Years  where  they  are  not  difturbed, 
fo  they  fhould  be  annually  tranfplanted,  and  have  a  {hal¬ 
low  Soil ;  they  are  hardy  in  RefpeSt  to  Cold,  and  re¬ 
quire  no  farther  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds. 

IRIS  bulbofa.  1  ~  ,  . 

IRIS  Perflca.  S  See  ■  Pbmm*. 

ISATIS,  Tourn.  lnjl.  R,  R.  21 1.  Tab.  IOO.  Lin. 
Gen.  PL  738.  Woad;  in  French ,  Pajlel.. 

The  Chara tiers  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  4  oval  co¬ 
loured  Leaves ,  which  fpread  open,  and  fall  away.  .  The 
Flower  hath  4  oblong  Pet  alt,  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs,  nar¬ 
row  at  their  Bafe,  but  broad  and  obtufe  at  their  Ends.  It 
hath  6  Stamina,  4  of  which  are  as  long  as  the  Petals,  the 
other  2  are  for  ter  ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  oblong  lateral 
Summits.  It  has  an  oblong  compreffed  Germen,  the  Length 
of  the  2  Jhorter  Stamina,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma. 
The  Germen  becomes  an  oblong  compreffed  Pod ,  with  1  Cell, 
opening  with  2  Valves,  iticloftng  1  oval  compreffed  Seed  in 
the  Center. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Isatis  foliis  radicalibus  oblongo-ovatis  obtufts  inte- 
gerrimis,  caulinis  fagittatis  filiculis  oblongis.  Woad  with 
oblong,  oval,  blunt,  entire  Leaves  at  Bottom,  but  thofe 
on  the  Stalks  Arrow-pointed,  and  oblong  Pods.  Ifatis 
fativa  vel  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  113.  Broad  leaved  culti¬ 
vated  Woad. 

2.  Isatis  foliis  radicalibus  lanceolatis  integttrinus,  ,cau- 
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lints  fagittatis,  filiculis  angufioribus.  Woad  with  Spear- 
fhaped  entire  lower  Leaves,  thofe  on  the  Stalks  Arrow- 
fhaped,  and  narrower  Pods.  Ifatis  fylvejlris  vel  angufi - 
folia.  C.  B.  P.  113.  Wild  narrow  leaved  Woad. 

3.  Isatis  foliis  radicalieus  lanceolatis  crenatis ,  caulinis 
lineari-fagittatis,  filiculis  brevi'bribus  emarginatis.  Woad 
with  Spear-fhaped  lower  Leaves,  {lightly  crenated  ;  thofe 
on  the  Stalks  very  narrow,  and  Arrow-pointed,  and 
fhorter  indented  Pod?.  Ifatis  Dahnatica  major.  Bobart. 
Greater  Woad  of  Dalmatia. 

4.  Isatis  foliis  radicalibus  crenatis,  caulinis  fagittatis , 
filiculis  angufioribus  villbfis.  Woad  with  crenated  lower 
Leaves,  thofe  on  the  Sralks  Arrow-pointed,  and  narrow 
hairy  Pods.  Ifatis  fylvfris,  minor  Lufitanica.  H.  L . 
App.  Smaller  wild  Portugal  Woad. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  cultivated  in  faveral  Parts  of  England, 
for  Dying,  for  it  is  ufed  as  a  Foundation  for  many  of  the 
dark  Colours. 

This  is  a  Commodity  well  worth  propagating  in  all 
Places  where  the  Land  is  fuitable  for  it,  which  muff:  be 
a  pretty  ftrong  Soil,  but  not  too  moift. 

This  Plant  is  biennial,  in  which  it  differs  from  mod 
of  the  other  Sorts,  which  are  annual.  The  lower  Leaves 
of  this  are  of  an  oblong  oval  Figure,  and  pretty  thick 
Confiftence ;  they  are  narrow  at  their  Bafe,  but  broad 
above,  and  end  in  obtufe  roundifh  Points;  they  are  en¬ 
tire  on  their  Edges,  and  of  a  lucid  green.  The  Stalks 
rife  near  4  Feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  Branches, 
garnifhed  with  Arrow-fhaped  Leaves,  fitting  ciofe  to 
the  Stalks ;  the  Ends  of  the  Branches  are  terminated  by 
fmall  yellow  Flowers,  in  very  ciofe  Clufters,  compofed 
of  four  fmall  Petals,  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  Pods  fhaped  like  a  Bird’s  Tongue,  half 
an  Inch  long,  and  one  Eighth  of  an  Inch  broad,  which, 
when  ripe,  turn  black,  and  open  with  2  Valves,  having 
1  Cell,  in  which  is  fttuated  a  fingle  Seed.  It  flowers  in 
July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  the  Beginning  of  September. 

The  2d  Sort  has  been  fuppoled  to  be  the  fame  Species 
as  thefirft,  and  only  differing  by  Cnlture ;  but  I  have 
propagated  both  Sorts  more  than  30  Years,  and  have  net 
found  either  of  them  alter  ;  there  are  alfo  very  eflfential 
Differences  between  the  2  Plants,  the  firft  is  the  Shape 
of  the  under  Leaves,  which  in  the  wild  Sort  are  narrow 
and  Spear-fhaped,  and  thofe  on  the  Stalks  are  not  more 
than  half  the  Breadth  of  thofe  of  the  cultivated  Woad. 
The  Stalks  do  not  branch  fo  much,  and  the  Pods  are 
narrower  than  thofe  of  the  other  Sort,  nor  do  the  Roots 
abide  fo  long,  for  they  generally  die  the  fame  Year. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Dalmatia ;  this  is  a 
biennial  Plant ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped,  and 
crenated  on  their  Edges,  but  thofe  on  the  Stalks  are  very 
narrow,  and  Arrow  pointed.  The  Stalks  branch  more 
than  thole  of  the  iff  Sort,  and  rife  higher.  The  Flowers 
are  larger,  and  of  a  brighter  yellow  Colour.  The  Seed 
Veflels  are  fhorter,  and  broader  at  their  Ends,  which 
are  indented.  Thefe  Plants  all  flower  in  July,  and  their 
Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal ;  it  is  an  an¬ 
nual  Plant,  whofe  lower  Leaves  arc  narrow  and  crenated, 
but  thofe  on  the  Stalks  are  Arrow  pointed  ;  they  are  of 
a  pale  green,  and  much  thinner  than  thofe  of  the  other 
Sorts.  The  Flowers  ar ?  fmall,  of  a  Sulphur  Colour, 
and  the  Seed  Veflels  are  narrow  and  hairv. 
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The  3  laft  Sorts  are  not  cultivated  for  Ufe,  fo  are 
only  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety  ;  they 
are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  mull:  be 
thinned,  leaving  them  fix  Inches  a-part,  and  afterward 
kept  clean  from  Weeds;  the  Summer  following  they 
will  flower  and  produce  ripe  Seeds,  after  which  the  2d 
and  4th  Sorts  foon  decay,  but  the  Roots  of  the  ift  and 
3d  Sorts  will  live  another  Year. 

The  1  ft  Sort  which  is  propagated  for  Ufe,  is  fown 
upon  frefh  Land  in  good  Heart,  for  which  the  Cultiva¬ 
tors  of  Woad  pay  a  large  Rent  ;  they  generally  choofe 
to  have  their  Land  fituated  near  great  Towns,  where 
there  is  Plenty  of  DreiTing,  but  they  never  ftay  long  on 
the  fame  Spot,  for  the  bed:  Ground  will  not  admit  of 
being  fown  with  Woad  more  than  twice,  and  if  it  is  of- 
tener  repeated,  the  Crop  feldom  pays  the  Charges  of 
Culture,  &c. 

Thofe  who  cultivate  this  Commodity,  have  Gangs  of 
People  who  have  been  bred  to  this  Employment,  fo 
that  whole  Families  travel  about  from  Place  to  Place, 
where-ever  their  Principal  fixes  on  Land  for  the  Pur- 
pofe,  but  thefe  People  go  on  in  one  Track,  juft  as  their 
PredecefTors  taught  them,  nor  have  their  Principals  de¬ 
viated  much  from  the  Pra&ice  of  their  Anceftors,  fo  that 
there  is  a  large  Field  for  Improvement,  if  any  of  the 
Cultivators  of  Woad  were  Perfons  of  Genius,  and  could 
be  prevailed  on  to  introduce  the  Garden  Culture  fo  far  as 
it  may  be  adapted  to  this  Plant ;  this  I  know  from  Ex¬ 
perience,  having  made  Numbers  of  Trials  on  the  Cul¬ 
ture  of  this  Plant,  therefore  I  fhall  infert  them  here  for 
the  Benefit  of  thofe  who  may  have  Ingenuity  enough  to 
flrike  out  of- the  old  beaten  Track. 

As  the  Goodnefs  of  Woad  confifls  in  the  Size  and  Fat- 
nefs  of  the  Leaves,  the  only  Method  to  obtain  this,  is 
by  fowing  the  Seed  upon  Gi  ound  at  a  proper  Seafon,  and 
allow  the  Plants  proper  Room  to  grow-,  as  alfo  to  keep 
them  clean  from  Weeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  grow, 
will  rob  the  Plants  of  their  Nourifhment.  The  Method 
praCfifed  by  fome  of  the  moft  fkilful  Kitchen  Gardeners 
in  the  Culture  of  Spinach,  would  be  a  great  Improve¬ 
ment  to  this  Plant,  for  fome  of  them  have  improved 
the  round  leaved  Spinach  fo  much  by  Culture,  as  to  have 
the  Leaves  more  than  fix  Times  the  Size  they  were 
formerly,  and  their  Fatnefs  has  been  in  the  #ime  Pro¬ 
portion,  upon  the  fame  Land,  which  has  been  effected 
by  thinning  the  Plants  when  young,  and  keeping  the 
Ground  confiantly  clean  from  Weeds  ;  but  to  return  to 
the  Culture  of  Woad. 

After  having  made  Choice  of  a  proper  Spot  of  Land, 
which  fhould  not  be  too  light  and  fandy,  nor  over  ftiff 
and  moitl,  but  rather  a  gentle  Hazel  Loam,  whofe  Parts 
will  eafily  feparate  ;  the  next  is  to  plough  this  up  juft  be¬ 
fore  Winter,  laying  it  in  narrow  high  Ridges,  that  the 
Froft  may 'penetrate  through  the  Ridges,  to  mellow  and 
(often  the  Clods ;  then  in  the  Spring  plough  it  again 
Crofswav,  laying  it  again  in  narrow  Ridges  ;  after  it  has 
lain  fome  Time  in  this  Manner,  and  the  Weeds  begin 
to  grow,  it  fhould  be  well  harrowed,  to  deftroy  them  ; 
this  fhould  be  twice  repeated  while  the  Weeds  are  young, 
and  if  there  are  any  Roots  of  large  perennial  W eeds,  they 
muft  be  harrowed  out,  and  carried  off  the  Ground.  In 
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June  the  Ground  fhould  be  a  third  Time  ploughed, 
when  the  Furrows  fhould  be  narrow,  and  the  Ground 
ftirred  as  deep  as  the  Plough  will  go,  that  the  Parts 
may  be  as  well  feparated  as  polfible,  and  when  the 
Weeds  appear  again,  the  Ground  fhould  be  well  har¬ 
rowed  to  deftroy  them.  loward  the  End  of  fuly,  or 
the  Beginning  of  Auguft,  it  fhould  be  ploughed  the  laft 
lime,  when  the  Land  fhould  be  laid  fmooth,  and  when 
there  is  a  Profpedt  of  Showers,  the  Ground  muft  be 
harrowed  to  receive  the  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fovyi 
either  in  Rows  with  the  Drill  Plough,  or  in  Broad-caft 
after  the  common  Method,  but  it  will  be  proper  to  fteep 
the  Seeds  one  Night  in  Water  before  they  are  fown, 
which  will  prepare  them  for  Vegetation,  if  the  Seeds 
are  fown  in  Drills  with  a  Plough,  they  will  be  covered 
by  an  Inftrument  fixed  to  the  Plough  for  that  Purpofe, 
but  thofe  which  are  fown  Broad-caft  in  the  common 
Way,  muft  be  well  harrowed  in.  If  the  Seeds  are  good, 
and  the  Seafon  favourable,  the  Plants  will  appear  in  a 
Fortnight,  and  in  a  Month  or  5  Weeks  will  be  fit  to  hoe  ; 
for  the  fooner  this  is  performed  when  the  Plants  are  dif- 
tinguifhable,  the  better  they  will  thrive,  and  the  Weeds 
being  then  young,  will  be  foon  deftroyed.  The  Method 
of  hoeing  thefe  Plants,  is  the  fame  as  for  Turneps,  with 
this  Difference  only,  that  thefe  Plants  need  not  be  thinned 
fo  much,  for  at  the  firft  hoeing,  if  they  are  feparated  to 
the  Diftance  of  3  or  4  Inches',  and  at  the  laft  to  6  Inches, 
it  will  be  Space  enough  for  the  Growth  of  them  ;  if  this 
is  carefully  performed,  and  in  dry  Weather,  moll:  of  the 
Weeds  will  be  deftroyed,  but  as  fome  of  them  may 
efcape  in  this  Operation,  and  young  Weeds  will  arife, 
the  Ground  fhould  he  a  fecond  Time  hoed  in  Offober, 
always  choofing  a  dry  Time  for  this  Work  ;  at  this  fe¬ 
cond  Operation  the  Plants  fhould  he  fingled  out  to  the 
Diftance  they  are  to  remain.  After  this  the  Ground  will 
be  clean  from  Weeds  till  the  Spring,  when  young  Weeds 
will  come  up,  therefore  about  a  Fortnight  in  April  will 
he  a  good  Time  to  hoe  the  Ground  again,  when  the 
"Weeds  will  be  young  ;  it  may  be  performed  in  lefs  than 
half  the  Time  it  would  require  if  the  Weeds  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  large,  and  the  Sun  and  Wind  will  much 
fooner  kill  them  ;  this  hoeing  will  alfo  ftir  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground,  and  greatly  promote  the  Growth  of  the 
Plants  ;  if  this  is  performed  in  dry  Weather,  the  Ground 
will  be  clean  till  the  firft  Crop  of  Woad  is  gathered, 
after  which  it  muft  be  again  well  cleaned,  if  this  is 
carefully  repeated,  after  gathering  eacli  Crop,  the  Land 
will  always  lie  clean,  and  the  Plants, will  thrive  die  bet¬ 
ter.  The  Exp’,  nee  ot  the  firft  Hoeing  will  be  about 
6  Shillings  per  Acre,  and  for  the  after  Hoeings  half  that 
Price  will  be  {ufficient,  provided  they  are  performed 
when  the  Weeds  are  young,  for  if  they  are  fuffered  to 
grow  large,  it  will  require  more  Labour,  nor  can  it  be 
fo  well  performed. 

If  the  Land,  in  which  this  Seed  is  fown,  fhould  have 
been  in  Culture  before  for  other  Crops,  fo  not  in  good 
Heart,  it  will  require  Dreffing  before  it  is  fown,  in 
which  Cafe  rotten  Stable  Dung  is  preferable  to  any 
other,  but  this  fhould  not  be  laid  on  till  the  laft  Plough¬ 
ing  before  the  Seeds  are  fown,  ar.d  not  fpread  but  as 
Land  is  ploughed,  that  the  Sun  may  not  exhale  the 
Goodnefs  of  it,  which  in  Summer  is  foon  left,  when 
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fpread  on  the  Ground.  The  Quantity  fhould  not  be  lefs 
than  20  Loads  to  each  Acre,  which  will  keep  the  Ground 
in  Heart  till  the  Crop  of  Woad  is  fpent. 

The  Time  for  gathering  the  Crop  is  according  to 
the  Seafon,  hut  it  fhould  be  performed  as  foon  as  the 
Leaves  are  fully  grown,  while  they  are  perfectly  green, 
for  when  they  begin  to  change  pale,  great  Part  of  thei-r 
Goodnefs  is  over,  for  the  Quantity  will  be  lefs,  and  the 
Quality  g;eatly  diminiihed. 

« If  the  Land  is  good,  and  the  Crop  well  hufbanded, 
it  will  produce  3  or  4  Gatherings,  but  the  two  firft  are 
the  beft  ;  thefe  are  commonly  mixed  together  in  manu- 
fa£luring  it,  but  the  after  Crops  are  always  kept  fepa- 
rate,  for  if  thefe  are  mixed  with  the  other,  the  whole 
will  be  fpoilcd.  The  two  firft  Crops  will  (ell  from  25 
to  30  Pounds  a  Ton,  but  the  latter  will  not  bring  more 
than  7  or  8  Pounds,  and  fometimes  not  fo  much.  An 
Acre  of  Land  will  produce  a  Ton  of  Woad,  and  in  good 
-Sea Tons  near  a  Ton  and  a  Half. 

When  the  Planters  intend  to  fave  the  Seeds,  they  cut 
3  Crops  of  the  Leaves,  and  then  let  the  Plants  fland  till 
the  next  Year  for  Seed,  but  if  only  one  Crop  is  cut, 
and  that  only  of  the  outer  Leaves,  letting  all  the  Mid- 
•dle  Leaves  {land  to  nourifh  the  Stalks,  the  Plants  will 
grow  {Longer,  and  produce  a  much  greater  Quantity 
o{  Seeds. 

Thefe  Seeds  are  often  kept  2  Years,  but  it  is  always 
bell  to  fow  new  Seeds  when  they  can  be  obtained.  The 
Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl,  when  the  Pods  turn  to  a  dark 
Colour  the  Seeds  firould  be  gathered  ;  it  is  bell  done  by 
reaping  the  Stalks  as  Wheat,  and  fpreading  them  in 
Rows  upon  the  Ground,  and  in  4  or  5  Days  the  Seeds 
w  ill  be  fit  to  threfh  out,  provided  the  Weather  is  dry ; 
for  if  it  lies  long,  the  Pods  will  open  and  let  out  the 
Seeds. 

There  are  fome  of  the  W oad  Planters,  who  feed  down 
the  Leaves  in  Winter  with  Sheep,  which  is  a  very  bad 
Method,  for  all  Plants  which  are  to  remain  for  a  future 
Crop,  {liquid  never  be  eaten  by  Cattle,  for  that  greatly 
weakens  them,  therefore  thofe  who  eat  down  their 
'Wheat  in  Winter  with  Sheep,  are  equally  blameable. 

JSOPYR.UM.  Lin.  Gen  PI.  621.  Helleborus.  Am¬ 
man. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

Fhe  Flower  has  no  Empale ment.  It  hath  5  oval  Pe¬ 
tals  >  which  are  equal ,  and  fall  off,  and  5  port  tubulous 
Neftaria,  fituated  within  the  Petals,  divided  at  their 
Brim  into  ^  Lobes  ;  the  Middle  one  being  the  largejl.  It 
hath  a  great  Number  of  port  hairy  Stamina,  terminated 
by  fingle  Summits,  and  fever al  oval  Germina  with  fugle 
Styles  of  their  own  Lengthy  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas  the 
Length  of  the  Stamina.  ’The  Germina  become  fo  many  re¬ 
curved  Capfuks  with  1  Cell  filed  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

t .  Isopyrum  Jlipulis  fabulatis,  petalis  acutis.  Hoyt. 
Upf.  157.  Ifopyrum  with  Awl-fhaped  Stipulae,  and  acute 
Petals.  Helleborus  fumarice  foliis,  Amman.  Ruth.  57. 
‘Fab.  12.  Hellebore  with  Fumitory  Leaves. 

2.  Isopyrum  ftifulis  ovatis,  petalis  obtufs.  Lin.  Sp, 
PI.  557.  Ifopyrum  with  oval  Stipulce,  and  obtufe  Pe¬ 
tals.  Ranunculus  nemorofus ,  tkaliftri  folio.  C.  B.  P.  178, 
Wood  Crowsfoot  with  a  Meadow  Rue  Leaf. 

3.  Hopyrum  fipulis  obfoletis.  Lin,  Sp.  PI.  557,  Ifo* 
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pyrutn  with  obfolete  Stipulce.  Aquilegia  montana ,  fore 
parvo,  tbaliftri  folio.  C.  B.  P.  144.  Mountain  Colum¬ 
bine  with  a  fmall  Flower,  and  Meadow  Rue  Leaf. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  lent  to  the  imperial  Garden  at  Peterf- 
hurgh ,  and  the  late  Dr.  Amman ,  Profeflor  of  Botany 
there,  fent  me  part  of  the  Seeds  ;  this  is  an  annual 
Plant,  which  feldom  rifes  more  than  3  or  4  Inches  high. 
The  Leaves  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  Fumitory  ;  they 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  gray  Colour.  The  Stalk  is  naked 
to  the  Top,  where  there  is  a  Circle  of  Leaves  juft  un¬ 
der  the  Flowers.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  of  an  her¬ 
baceous  Colour  on  their  Qutfide,  but  yellow  within, 
having  5  acute  Petals,  and  as  many  honey  Glands,  with 
a  great  Number  of  Stamina,  fhorter  than  the  Petals, 
and  feveral  reflexed  Moon-fhaped  Germina,  having  fo 
many  fingle  Styles,  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas.  The 
Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  many  recurved  Seed  Veflels 
with  1  Cell,  filled  with  fmall  Alining  black  Seeds.  It 
flowers  the  Beginning  of  April,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
May,  then  the  Plants  decay. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  ftiould  be  fown  in  a  fhady 
Border,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  when  they  are  kept 
long  out  of  the  Ground,  they  feldom  grow  the  firft 
Year ;  therefore,  when  the  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcat- 
ter,  they  fucceed  very  well,  and  require  no  other  Care 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds;  as  there  is  no 
great  Beauty  in  this  Plant,  a  fmeil  Patch  or  two  of 
them  in  any  ftiady  Part  of  the  Garden,  for  Variety, 
will  be  fufficient. 

The  2d  and  3d  Sorts  were  fent  me  from  Verona,  near 
which  place  they  grow  naturally.  The  2d  Sort  hath 
Leaves  very  like  thofe  of  the  fmalleft  Meadow  Rue. 
The  Stalks  rife  4  or  5  Inches,  fupporting  a  few  fmall 
white  Mowers,  with  obtufe  Petals  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  feveral  recurved  Seed  Veflels,  containg  many  fmall 
Seeds.  It  flowers  the  latter  End  of  March ,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  May , 

The  3d  Sort  hath  Leaves  like  the  2d,  but  a  little 
larger,  and  of  a  greener  Colour.  The  Stalks  rife  about 
6  Inches  high,  fupporting  2  or  3  fmall  white  Flowers, 
fhaped  like  thofe  thofe  of  the  2d  Sort  ;  thefe  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  recurved  Seed  Veflels,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 
It  flowers  in  April,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  June. 

Both  thefe  Plants  delight  in  a  moift  fhady  Situation  ; 
they  are  propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  firfl  Sort,  but  rhey 
will  live  two  or  three  Years. 

ISORA.  See  Helitferes. 

ITEA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  243.  Flor.  Virg.  143.  Diconan- 
gia.  Mitch.  Gen.  5. 

The  Cbar afters  are, 

FLe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  fmall,  permanent, 
and  ere  ft,  ending  in  5  acute  Points.  Fhe  Flower  has  5 
Petals,  inferted  in  the  Empalement.  It  hath  5  Awl  fee ped 
Stamina  inferted  in  the  Empalement ,  as  long  at  the  Petals, 
terminated  by  roundifh  Summits,  and  an  oval  German  fup¬ 
porting  a  cylindrical  Style, .  which  is  permanent ,  crowned 
by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  Fhe  German  becomes  a  long  oval 
Capfule,  with  the  Style  at  the  Fop,  having  I  Cell  filled 
with  fmall  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Itea.  Flor.  Virg.  143.  We  have  no  Fnglijh  Title 
for  this  Plant* 

This 
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This  Shrub  grows  in  moift  Soils  in  feveral  Parts  of 
North  America ,  where  it  rifes  to  the  Height  of  6  or  7 
Feet,  fending  out  many  Branches  on  every  Side,  from 
the  Ground  upward,  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  placed  alternately;  they  are  flightly  fawed  on 
their  Edges,  reflexed,  veined,  and  of  a  light  green.  At 
the  Extremity  of  the  fame  Year’s  Shoots,  in  the  Month 
of  July ,  are  produced  fine  Spikes  of  white  Flowers,  3 
or  4  Inches  long,  and  ere£t ;  when  thefe  Shrubs  are  in 
Vigour,  they  will  be  entirely  covered  with  thefe  Spikes 
of  Flowers,  fo  that  they  make  a  fine  Appearance  at 
their  Seafon  of  flowering. 

At  prefent  this  Shrnb  is  not  very  common  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  the  only  Garden  where  I  have  feen  it  in  Vigour, 
is  that  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  at  Whitton, 
near  Hounfiow ,  where  the  Soil  agrees  fo  well  with  it, 
that  it  thrives  and  flowers  there  as  well  as  in  its  native 
Country. 

This  Shrub  will  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England ,  the 
Cold  never  injuring  it,  but  it  will  not  thrive  upon  dry 
gravelly  Ground,  being  very  apt  to  die  in  fuch  Places 
in  the  Summer  Seafon.  It  is  propagated  by  Layers, 
but  as  thefe  are  commonly  2  Years  before  they  take 
Root,  it  cannot  be  propagated  in  fuch  Plenty  as  were 
to  be  wiflied  ;  for  as  this  Shrub  flowers  at  a  Seafon  when 
there  are  few  others  in  Beauty,  it  is  the  more  valuable. 
JUDAICA  ARBOR.  See  Cercis. 

JUGLANS.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  950.  Nux.  Tourn.  Injl. 
R.  H.  581.  Tab.  346.  Walnut;  in  French ,  Noifetier. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  at  D'tjlances  on  the 
fame  Tree.  The  male  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  an  oblong 
Rope ,  or  Katkin ,  which  is  cylindrical  and  itnbricated,  with 
Spaces  between  the  Scales ,  each  Scale  has  I  Flower ,  with 
I  Petal  fixed  in  the  outer  Center ,  toward  the  Outfide  of 
the  Scale.  The  Petal  is  divided  into  6  equal  Parts  ;  in  the 
Center  is  fituated  many  Jhort  Stamina ,  terminated  by  erect 
acute  Summits.  The  female  Flowers  grow  in  finall  Cluf- 
ters,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches  ;  thefe  have  a  fisort , 
erefi,  four  pointed  Empalemcnty  fitting  on  the  Germen, 
and  an  acute  erect  Petaly  divided  into  4  Parts.  Under  the 
Empalement  fits  a  large  oval  Germeny  fupporting  2  Jhort 
Styles,  crowned  by  large  reflexed  Stigmas.  The  Germen 
becomes  a  large  oval  dry  Berry,  with  one  Cell,  inclofing  a 
large  oval  Nut  with  netted  Furrows,  whofe  Kernel  hath 
4  Lobes,  varioufly  furrowed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Juglans  foliolis  ovalqbus  glabris  fubferratis  ftlce- 
qualibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  449.  Walnut  with  oval  Lobes, 
fmooth,  fawed,  and  equal.  Nux  juglans  five  Regia  vul¬ 
garis.  C.  B.  P.  417.  Common  Walnut. 

2.  Juglans  joliolis  lanceolatis  acute  ferratis,  inter- 
mediis  majoribus.  Walnut  with  Spear-fhaped  Lobes, 
fharply  fawned,  the  Middle  being  the  iargeft.  Nux 
juglans  Virginiana  nigra.  H.  L.  452.  Black  Virginia 
Walnut. 

3.  Juglans  foliolis  cordato-Janceolatis  inf  erne  nervofis , 
pediculis  fcliorum  pubefeentibus.  Walnut  with  Heart 
Spear-fhaped  Lobes,  having  many  Veins  on  their  under 
Side,  .aid  downy  Foot  Stalks  to  the  Leaves,  Juglans 
nigra,  fruciu  obhtigo  profundijfime  infculpto.  Cat.  Hort. 
Black  Virginia  Walnut  with  an  oblong  Fruit  very  deep¬ 
ly  furrowed. 
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4-  Juglans  foliolis  lanceolatis  ferratis ,  exterioribus 
latioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  997.  Walnut  with  Spear-fhaped 
fawed  Lobes,  the  outer  being  the  broadeft.  Nux  Jug¬ 
lans  alba  Virginienfis.  Park.  The  at.  1414.  White  Vir¬ 
ginia  Walnut,  or  Hickery  Nut, 

5.  Juglans  foliolis  cuneiformibus  ferratis,  exterioribus 
majoribus.  Walnut  with  Wedge-fhaped  Lobes,  fawed, 
the  outer  being  the  larged.  Juglans  alba  fruBu  minori 
cortice  glabro.  Clayt.  Flor.  Virg.  White  Walnut  with  a 
fmaller  Fruit,  and  a  fmooth  Bark. 

6.  Juglans  foliolis  lanceolatis  ferratis  glabris  fubaqua- 
libus.  Walnut  with  fmooth  Spear-fhaped  fawed  Lobes, 
which  are  equal.  Juglans  alba  frudlu  ovato  comprefjo , 
nucleo  dulce,  cortice  Jquamofo.  Clayt.  Flor.  Virg.  White 
Walnut  with  an  oval  compreffed  Fruit,  a  ifweet  Ker¬ 
nel,  and  a  fcaly  Bark,  commonly  called  Shagbark  in 
America. 

There  are  feveral  Varieties  of  the  common  Walnut, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  following  Titles :  The  large  Wal¬ 
nut,  the  thin  fhelled  Walnut,  the  French  Walnut,  the 
late  ripe  Walnut,  and  the  double  Walnut,  but  thefe  all 
vary  when  railed  by  the  Seed,  fo  that  the  Nuts  from  the 
fame  Tree  will  produce  Plants,  whofe  Fruit  will  differ, 
therefore  there  can  be  no  Dependance  upon  the  Trees 
raifed  from  Nuts,  till  they  have  produced  Fruit,  fo  that 
thofe  Perfons  who  plant  the  Trees  for  their  Fruit,  fhould 
make  Choice  of  them  in  the  Nurferies  when  they  have 
their  Fruit  upon  them,  otherwife  they  may  be  deceived 
by  having  fuch  as  they  would  not  choofe. 

The  2d  Sort  is  commonly  called  Black  Virginia  Wal¬ 
nut  ;  this  grows  to  a  large  Size  in  North  America.  The 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  compofed  of  5  or  6  Pair  of 
Spear-fhaped  Lobes,  which  end  in  acute  Points,  and  are 
fawed  on  their  Edges ;  the  lower  Pair  of  Lobes  are  the 
leaf!,  the  other  gradually  encreafe  in  their  Size  to  the 
Top,  where  the  Pair  at  the  Top,  and  the  Angle  Lobe 
which  terminates  the  Leaf,  are  fmaller ;  thefe  Leaves, 
when  bruifed,  emit  a  ftrong  aromatick  Flavour,  as  do 
alfo  the  outer  Cover  of  the  Nuts,  which  are  rough,  and 
rounder  than  thofe  of  the  common  Walnut.  The  Shell 
of  the  Nut  is  very  hard  and  thick,  and  the  Kernel  fmall, 
but  very  fweet. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America , 
where  the  Trees  grow  to  a  large  Size.  The  Leaves 
are  compofed  of  7  or  8  Pair  of  long  Heart-fhaped  Lobes, 
broad  at  their  Bale,  where  they  are  divided  into  2  round 
Ears,  but  terminate  in  acute  Points ;  they  are  rougher, 
and  of  a  deeper  green  than  thofe  of  the  fecond  Sort, 
and  have  nothing  of  the  aromatick  Scent  which  they 
have.  The  Fruit  is  very  long.  The  Shell  is  deeply 
furrowed,  and  very  hard.  The. Kernel  is  fmall,  but 
well  flavoured. 

The  4th  Sort  is  very  common  in  moft  Parts  of 
North  America ,  where  it  is  called  Hickery  Nut.  The 
Leaves  are  compofed  of  2  or  3  Pair  of  oblong  Lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  of  alight  green,  and 
fawed  on  their  Edges ;  the  lower  Pair  of  Lobes  are  the 
final  left,  and  the  upper  the  Iargeft.  The  Fruit  is  fhap- 
ed  like  common  Walnut,  but  the  Shell  is  not  furrowed, 
and  is  of  a  light  Colour. 

The  5th  Sort  is  not  fo  large  as  the  4th.  The  Leaves 
are  compofed  of  2  Pair  of  Lobes,  terminated  by  an 
odd  one  ;  thefe  are  narrow  at  their  Bafe,  but  broad  arid 

rounded 
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rounded  at  their  Ends  ;  they  are  faved  on  their  Edges, 
and  cf  a  light  green.  The  Nuts  are  fmall,  have  a 
frnooth  Shell,  and  very  hard  and  white. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 
where  it  rifes  to  a  middling  Stature.  The  Leaves  of 
this  Sort  are  compofed  of  3  Pair  of  fmooth  Spear- 
fhaped  Lobes,  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  fa  wed  on  their 
Edges,  and  ending  in  acute  Points.  The  Fruit  is  oval, 
the  Shell  white,  hard,  and  fmooth;  the  Kernel  (malt, 
but  very  fwect.  The  young  Shoots  of  the  Tree  are  co- 
x7ered  with  a  very  fmooth  brownifh  Bark,  but  the 
Stems  and  older  Branches  have  a  rough  fcaly  Bark, 
from  whence  it  had  the  Appellation  of  Shagbark,  in 
America. 

The  common  Walnut  is  propagated  in  many  Parts 
of  England  for  the  Fruit,  and  formerly  the  Trees  were 
propagated  for  their  Wood,  which  was  in  very  great 
Edeem,  till  the  Quantity  of  Mahogony,  and  other  ufe- 
ful  Woods  which  have  been  of  late  Years  imported  into 
England,  have  almoft  baniihed  the  Ufe  of  Walnut. 

Thefe  Trees  are  propagated  by  planting  their  Nuts, 
which,  as  was  before  obferved,  feldom  produces  the 
fame  Sort  of  Fruit ;  fo  that  the  only  Way  to  have  the 
defired  Sort,  is  to  fow  Nuts  of  the  bed:  Kinds;  and  if 
this  is  done  in  a  Nurfery,  the  Trees  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  out  when  they  have  had  3  or  4  Year’s  Growth, 
to  the  Place  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  for 
thefe  Trees  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  when  of  a  large 
Sixe,  therefore  there  may  be  a  good  Number  of  Trees 
planted,  which  need  not  be  put  at  more  than  6  Feet 
apart,  which  will  be  Didance  enough  for  them  to  grow 
till  they  produce  Fruit;  when  thofe  whofe  Fruit  are  of 
the  defired  Kind  may  remain,  and  the  others  cut  up, 
to  allow'  them  Room  to  grow  ;  by  this  Method  a  fuffi- 
cient  Number  of  the  Trees  may  be  generally  found 
among  them  to  remain,  which  will  thrive  and  flourifh 
greatly  when  they  have  Room  ;  but  as  many  People  do 
not  care  to  wait  fo  long  for  the  Fruit,  the  next  bed 
Method  is  to  make  Choice  of  fome  young  Trees  in  the 
Nurferies,  when  they  have  their  Fruit  upon  them  ;  but 
though  thefe  Trees  will  grow  and  bear  Fruit,  they  will 
never  be  fo  large  or  fo  iong  lived,  as  thofe  planted 
young. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Walnuts  which  are  propagated  for 
Timber,  fhould  be  fown  in  the  Places  where  they  are 
to  remain;  for  the  Roots  of  thefe  Trees  always  incline 
downward,  which  being  depped  or  broken,  prevent 
their  afpiring  upward,  fo  that  they  afterwards  divari¬ 
cate  into  Branches,  and  become  low'  fpreading  Trees; 
but  fuch  as  are  propagated  for  Fruit,  are  greatly  mend¬ 
ed  by  tranfplanting  ;  for  hereby  they  are  rendered  more 
fruitful,  and  their  Fruit  generally  larger  and  fairer  ;  it 
being  a  common  Obfervation,  That  doumright  Roots 
greatly  encourage  the  luxuriant  Growth  of  Timber  in 
2II  Sorts  cf  Trees,  but  fuch  Trees  as  have  their  Roots 
fpreading  near  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  are  always 
the  mod  fruitful. 

The  Nuts  fhould  be  preferved  in  their  outer  Covers 
in  dry  Sand  until  February,  when  they  fhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  Lines,  at  the  Didance  you  intend  them  to  remain ; 
but  in  the  Rows  they  may  be  placed  pretty  clofe,  for 
Fear  the  Nuts  fhould  mifearry;  and  the  young  Trees, 
where  they  are  too  thick,  may  be  removed,  aft e/  they 
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have  grown  two  or  three  Years,  leaving  the  Remain¬ 
der  at  the  Diflance  thev  are  to  dti:nd.' 

In  tranfplanting  thefe  Trees,  you  fhould  always  ob- 
ferve  never  to  prune  either  their  Roots  or  large  Branches 
both  which  are  very  injurious  to  them  ;  nor  fhould  you 
be  too  bufy  in  lopping  or  pruning  the  Branches  of  thefe 
Trees  while  growing,,  for  it  often  caufes  them  to  de¬ 
cay  ;  but  u'hen  there  is  a  Necefluy  of  cutting  any  of 
their  Branches  off,  it  fhould  be  done  early  in  September , 
that  the  Wound  may  heal  over  before  the  Cold  increafes ; 
and  the  Branches  (hould  always  be  cut  off  quite  clofd 
to  the  Trunk,  otherwife  the  Stump  which  is  left  will 
decay,  and  rot  the  Body  of  the  Tree. 

The  bed  Seafon  for  tranfplanting  thefe  Trees  rs  as 
foon  as  the  Leaves  begin  to  decay,  at  which  Titne,  if 
they  are  carefully  taken  up,  and  their  Branches  preferv¬ 
ed  entire,  there  will  be  little  Danger  of  their  fucceed- 
ing,  although  they  are  8  or  10  Years  old,  as  I  have  fc- 
veral  Times  experienced  ;  though,  as  was  before  ob~ 
ferved,  thefe  Trees  will  not  grow  fo  large,  nor  continue 
fo  long,  as  thofe  which  are  removed  young. 

This  Tree  delights  in  a  firm,  rich,  loamy  Soil,  or 
fuch  as  is  inclinable  to  Chalk  or  Marl  ;  and  will  thrive 
very  well  in  dony  Ground,  and  on  chalky  Hills,  as 
may  be  feen  by  thofe  large  Plantations  near  Leatherhead, 
Godjlone,  and  Carjhalton  in  Surry,  where  are  great  Num¬ 
bers  of  thefe  Trees  planted  upon  the  Dowms,  which  an¬ 
nually  produce  large  Quantities  of  Fruit,  to  the  great 
Advantage  of  their  Owners  ;  one  of  which  I  have  been 
told,  farms  the  Fruit  of  his  Trees,  to  thofe  w'ho  fupply 
the  Markets,  for  30 1.  per  Annum. 

The  Didance  thefe  Trees  fhould  be  placed,  ought  not 
to  be  lefs  than  40  Feet,  efpecially  if  Regard  be  had  to 
their  Fruit;  though  when  they  are  only  defigned  for 
Timber,  if  they  dand  near,  it  promotes  their  upright 
Growth.  The  black  Virginian  Walnut  is  much  more 
inclinable  to  grow  upright  than  the  common  Sort,  and 
the  Wood  being  generally  of  a  more  beautiful  Grain, 
renders  it  preferable  to  that,  and  better  worth  culti¬ 
vating.  I  have  feen  fome  of  this  Wood  beautifully 
veined  with  black  and  white,  which,  when  polifhed, 
has  appeared  at  a  Didance  like  veined  Marble.  This 
Wood  is  greatly  edeemed  by  Cabinet  Makers  for  In¬ 
laying,  as  alfo  for  Beddeads,  Stools,  Tables,  and  Ca¬ 
binets  ;  and  is  one  of  the  mod  durable  Woods  for  thofe 
Purpofes  of  Englijh  Growth,  being  rarely  infedled  with 
Infedls  cf  any  Kind  (which  may  proceed  from  its  ex¬ 
traordinary  Bitternefs ;)  but  it  is  not  proper  for  Build¬ 
ings  of  Strength,  it  being  of  a  mod  brittle  Nature,  and 
exceeding  fubjedt  to  break  very  fhort,  though  it  com¬ 
monly  gives  Notice  thereof,  by  its  cracking  fome  Time 
before  it  breaks. 

The  general  Opinion,  that  beating  this  Fruit  improves 
the  Trees,  I  do  not  believe,  fince  in  doing  this,  the 
younger  Branches  are  generally  broken  and  dedroyed  ; 
but  as  it  would  be  exceeding  troublefome  to  gather  it 
by  Hand,  fo  in  beating  it  off,  great  Care  fhould  be 
taken  that  it  be  not  done  with  Violence,  for  the  Reafon 
before  adigned.  In  order  to  preferve  the  Friut,  it 
fhould  remain  upon  the  Trees  till  it  is  thorough  ripe, 
when  it  fhould  be  beaten  down,  and  laid  in  Heaps  for 
two  or  three  Days  ;  after  which  they  dtould  be  fpread 
abroad,  when,  in  a,  little  Time,  their  Hulks  will  eafily 
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part  from.  the  Shells  ;  then  you  mud  dry  them  well  in 
the  Sun,  and  lay  them  up  in  a  dry  Place,  where  Mice 
or  ocher  Vermin  cannot  come  to  them,  in  which  Place 
they  will  remain  good  for  4  or  5  Months;  but  there 
are  fome  Perfons  who  put  their  Walnuts  into  an  Oven 
gently  heated,  where,  they  let  them  remain  4  or  5 
Hours  to  dry,  and  then  put  them  up  in  Oil  Jars,  or 
any  other  clofe  Veffel,  mixing  them  with  dry  Sand, 
by  which  Method  they  will  keep  good  6  Months.  The 
putting  them  in  the  Oven  is  to  dry  the  Germ,  'and  pre¬ 
vent  their  fprouting  ;  but  if  the  Oven  be  too  hot  it 
will  caufe  them  to  ihrink,  therefore  great  Care  mull  be 
had  to  that. 

All  the  other  Sorts  are  propagated  the  fame  Way, 
but  as  few  of  the  Sorts  produce  Fruit  in  England ,  their 
Nuts  muft  be  procured  from  North  America  ;  which 
fhould  be  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  and  put  up  in  dry 
Sand,  to  preferve  them  in  their  Paffage  to  England : 
When  they  arrive  here,  the  fooner  they  are  planted 
the  greater  Chance  there  will  be  of  their  fucceeding  ; 
when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  kept  clean 
from  Weeds ;  and  if  they  fhoot  late  in  the  Autumn, 
and  their  Tops  are  full  of  Sap,  they  fhould  be  covered 
with  Mats,  to  prevent  the  early  Frofts  from  pinching 
their  tender  Shoots,'  which  often  caufes  them  to  die 
down  a  confiderable  Length  before  Spring  ;  but  if  they 
^re  fereened  from  thefe  early  Frofts,  the  Shoots  will 
become  firmer  and  better  able  to  refift  the  Cold.  Some 
of  thefe  Sorts  are  tender  while  young,  fo  require  a  lit¬ 
tle  Care  the  two  firft  Winters,  but,  afterward  will  be 
hardy  enough  to  refift  the  greateft  Cofd  of  this  Country. 

The  black  Virginia  Walnut  is  full  as  hardy  as  the 
common  Sort ;  there  are  fome  large  Trees  of  this  Kind 
in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  which  have  produced  great  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Fruit  upward  of  40  Years;  the  Nuts  have 
generally  ripened  fo  well  there  as  to  grow,  but  their 
Kernels  are  fmall,  fo  are  of  little  Value. 

Thefe  Trees  all  require  the  fame  Culture  as  the  com¬ 
mon  Walnut,  but  they  grow  beft  in  a  foft  loamy  Soil 
not  too  dry,  and  where  there  is  a  Depth  of  Soil  for 
their  Roots  to  run  down.  The  Hickery  when  young, 
it  very  tough  and  pliable,  fo  the  Sticks’ of  it  are  much 
efteemed;  but  the  Wood  when  grown  large  is  very 
brittle,  fo  not  of  any  great  Ufe.  The  black  Virginia 
Walnut  is  the  mod  valuable  Wood  of  all  the  Sorts; 
fome  of  the  Trees  are  beautifully  veined,  and  will  take 
a  good  Polifh,  but  others  have  very  little  Beauty,  which 
is  the  Cafe  of  many  other  Sorts  of  Wood. 

JUJUBE.  See  Ziziphus. 

JULIANS,  or  ROCKE  TS.  See  Hefperis. 

JULY  FLOWER.  .See  Dianthus. 

JUNCUS.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  246.  Tab.  127.  Lin. 
Gen.  Pi.  3 96.  Rufh  ;  in  French ,  Jcnc.< 

The  Chambers  are, 

It  hath  a  Chaff  opening  with  .2  Valpes,  an  Empale- 
ment  with  6  oblong  pointed  little  Leaves' which  are  per¬ 
manent  ;  the  Flower  bath  no  Petals ,  but  the  coloured  Em¬ 
pale  ment'  is  by  fome  taken  for  Petals.  It  hath  6  ffort 
hairy  Stamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  ere  el  Summits.  It 
bath  a  three  cornered  pointed  Germeny  with  a  Jbort  fender 
Style ,  crowned  by  3  long  hairy  fender  Stigmas  refexed. 
The  Gerrnen  becomes  a  clofe  three  cornered  Capfule  with  I 
Cell,  opening  with  3  Valves ,  inchftng  roundif?  Seeds, 


The  Species  are, 

1.  Juncus  culmo  fubnudo  tereti  mueronato,  paniculA 
terminali ,  involucro  diphyllo  fpinofo.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  325. 
Rufh  with  a  naked,  taper,  pointed  Stalk,  terminated  by 
a  Panicle,  and  a  prickly  two  leaved  Involucrum.  Jun¬ 
cus  acutus,  capitulis  forgbi.  C.  B.  P.  ir.  Prickly  large 
Sea  Rufh. 

2.  Juncus  culmo  nudo,  apice  membranaceo  incurve, 
panicula  later ali.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  32 6.  Rufh  with  a  naked 
Stalk,  an  incurved  membranaceous  Apex,  and  a  lateral 
Panicle.  Juncus  acutus,  panicula  fparfa,  C.B.P.  Com¬ 
mon  hard  Rulh. 

3.  Juncus  culmo  nudo  Jlrifto,  panicula  later  all.  Flcr. 
Leyd.  44.  Rufh  with  a  naked  clofe  Stalk,  and  a  lateral 
Panicle.  Juncus  l avis,  panicula  fparfa,  major.  C.  B.  P. 
Larger  common  foft  Rufh,  with  a  fpreading  Panicle. 

4.  Juncus  culmo  nudo  ftrifio,  capitulo  laterals.  Prod. 
Leyd.  44.  Rufh  with  a  clofe  naked  Stalk  and  lateral 
Heads.  Juncus  l avis,  panicula  non  fparfa.  C.  B.  P. 
Soft  Rufh,  with  a  more  compadl  Panicle. 

There  are  many  other  Species  of  this  Genus  which 
grow  naturally  in  England,  and  are  very  troublefome 
Weeds  in  many  places,  fo  are  not  worthy  of  being 
enumerated  here  ;  and  thofe  which  are  here  mentioned, 
is  only  to  point  out  a  Method  of  deftroying  them. 

The  ift  and  2d  Sorts  grow  on  the  Sea  Shores,  where 
they  are  frequently  watered  by  the  Salt  Water.  Thefe 
two  Sorts  are  planted  with  great  Care  on  the  Banks  of 
the  Sea  in  Holland ,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Water  from 
wafhing  away  the  Earth ;  which  being  very  loofe, 
would  be  in  Danger  of  removing  every  Tide,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  Roots  of  thefe  Rufhes,  which  faften  them- 
felves  very  deep  in  the  Ground,  and  mat  themfelves 
near  the  Surface,  fo  as  to  hold  the  Earth  clofely  toge¬ 
ther.  Therefore,  whenever  the  Roots  of  thefe  Rufhes 
are  deftroyed,  the  Inhabitants  immediately  repair  them 
to  prevent  farther  Damage.  In  the  Summer  Time, 
when  the  Rufhes  are  fully  grown,  the  Inhabitants  cut 
them,  and  tie  them  up  in  Bundles,  which  are  dried, 
and  afterward  carried  into  the  larger  Towns  and  Cities, 
where  they  are  wrought  into  Bafkets,  and  feveral  other 
ufeful  Things,  which  are  frequently  fent  into  England. 
Thefe  Sorts  do  not  grow  fo  ftrong  in  England ,  as  they 
do  on  the  Maefe,  and  fome  other  Places  in  Holland, 
where  I  have  feen  them  upward  of  4.  Feet  high. 

The  3d  and  4th  Sorts  grow  on  moift  ftrong  un¬ 
cultivated  Lands  in  mod  Parts  of  England,  and  con - 
fume  the  Herbage  where  they  are  fuffered  to  remain. 
The  be.ft  Method  of  deftroving  thefe  Rufhes  is,  to’ 
fork  them  up  clean,  by  the  Roots  in  July ,  and  'after 
having  let  them  lie  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  to  dry, 
to  lay  them  in  Heaps,  and  burn  them  gently  ;  and  the 
Allies  which  thefe  afford,  will  be  a  good  Manure  for  the 
Land;  but  in  order  to  prevent  their  growing  again, 
and  to  make  the  Failure  good,  the  Land  fhould  be 
drained,  otherwife,  there  will'  be  no',  deftroying  them 
entirely;  but  after  it  is  well  drained,  if  the  Roots  are 
annually  drawn  up,  and  the  Ground  kept  duly  rolled, 
they  may  be  fubdued.  * 

JUNIPERUS.  Tourn.'  Inf.  R. II.  588.  Tab.  361 . 
Lin.  Gen.  PI.  1005.  Juniper;  in  French,  Genevricr. 

The  Characters  are, 

,  It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  in  different  Plants,  and 
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fometimes  at  feparaie  Dijlances  on  the  fame  Plant.  The 
male  Flowers  grow  on  a  conical  Kaikin  ;  the  Flowers  are 
placed  by  Threes  along  the  common  Tail  oppofite,  and  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  ( ingle  one  ;  the  Scales  are  broad,  ffort,  lying 
on  each  other,  and  fixed  to  the  Column  by  a  very  Jhcrt  Foot 
Stalk.  The  Flower  has  no  Petal,  but  3  Stamina  in  that 
Flower  which  terminates,  joined  in  one  Body  below  ;  thefe 
have  3  dijiindl  Summits,  adhering  to  the  Scales  of  the 
lateral  Flowers.  The  female  Flowers  have  ei  fmall  three 
pointed  Empalement  fitting  upon  the  Gertnen ,  and  is  per¬ 
manent  ;  they  have  3  flijjf  acute  permanent  Petals,  the 
Germen  fitting  below  the  Empalement ,  fupports  3  ftngle 
Styles  crowned  by  Stigmas.  The  Germen  becomes  a  round- 
ifh  Berry,  indoftng  3  Jlony  Seeds  oblong  and  angular  on  one 
Side,  but  convex  on  the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Juniperus  foliis  ternis patentibus  mucronatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  1040.  Juniper  with  fpreading  fharp-pointed 
Leaves  placed  by  Threes.  'Juniperus  vulgaris  fruticofa. 
C.  B.  P.  4'  8.  The  common  Englijh  Juniper. 

2.  Juniperus  foliis  ternis  patentibus ,  longioribus  acu- 
tioribufque,  ramis  erefiioribus.  Juniper  with  longer  and 
more  acute  pointed  Leaves  placed  by  Threes,  and 
fpreading  and  ere£t  Branches.  Juniperus  vulgaris  arbor. 
C.  B.  P.  488.  The  Tree,  or  Swedifj  Juniper. 

3.  Junip erus  foliis  ternis  omnibus  patentibus.  Juni¬ 
per  with  Leaves  placed  by  Threes,  which  are  all  of 
them  fpreading.  Juniperus  Virginiana.  H.  L.  Folio  ubique 
juniperino.  Boerb.  Jnd.  Cedar  of  Virginia ,  or  red  Cedar. 

4.  Juniperus  foliis  ternis  baft  adnatis ,  junioribus  im- 
bricatis ,  fenioribus patulis .  Hort.  Cliff.  464.  Juniper  with 
Leaves  placed  by  Threes  adhering  at  their  Bafe,  the 
young  ones  lying  over  each  other,  and  the  old  ones 
fpreading.  Juniperus  Virginiana,  foliis  inferioribus  ju- 
niperinis,  fuperioribus  fabinam ,  vel  cypreffum  referentibus. 
Boerb.  Ind.  Carolina  Cedar. 

4.  Juniperus  foliis  inferioribus  ternis  patentibus,  fu¬ 
perioribus  quadrifariam  imbricatis.  Juniper  with  fpread- 
-ing  under  Leaves  placed  by  Threes,  and  the  upper  by 
Fours,  which  lie  clofe  over  each  other.  Juniperus 
Bennudiana.  H.  L.  Cedar  of  Bermudas. 

6.  Juniperus  foliis  ternis  patentibus,  fubulatis,  acu- 
tis.  Juniper  with  Awl-fhaped  acute  Leaves  placed  by 
Threes,  which  fpread  open.  Juniperus  major  baccaca- 
ruled.  C.  B.  P.  Greater  Juniper  with  blue  Berries. 

7.  Juniperus  folis  inferioribus  ternis  brevioribus  pa¬ 
tentibus,  fuperioribus  imbricatis  acutis.  Juniper  with  un¬ 
der  Leaves  placed  by  Threes,  which  are  ihorter  and 
fpread  open,  the  upper  ones  fharp  pointed,  and  lying 
over  each  other.  Cedrus  folio  cupreffi  major,  fruftu  fla- 
vefente.  C.  B.  P.  Greater  Cedar  with  a  Cyprefs  Leaf 
and  yellowifh  Fruit. 

8.  Juniperus  foliis  undique  imbricatis  ovatis  obtvjss. 
Flor.  Leyd.  90.  Juniper  with  oval  blunt  Leaves,  which 
every  where  lie  over  each  other.  Cedrus  folio  cupreffi 
media ,  majoribus  baccis.  C.  B  P.  488.  Middle  Cedar, 
with  a  Cyprefs  Leaf  and  larger  Berries. 

9.  Juniperus  foliis  omnibus  quadrifariam  imbricatis. 
Juniper  with  all  the  Leaves  placed  by  Fours,  and  lying 
ever  each  other.  Juniperus  maxima  cupreffi  folio  mini- 
mo,  cortice  exteriore  in  tenues  'phtlyras  fpirales  duftiles. 
Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  128.  Greateft  Juniper  with  the  leaft 
Cyprefs  Leaf,  and  the  outer  Bark  fplitting  off  in  thin 
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ductile  Pieces,  commonly  called  Jamaica  Berry-bearing 
Cedar. 

jo.  Juniperus  foliis  oppoftis  ercclis  decurreittibus , 
ramis  patulis.  Juniper  with  oppofite,  eredl,  running 
Leaves,  and  fpreading  Branches.  Sabina  folio  tamarifei. 
C.  B.  P  487.  Savin  with  a  Tamarilk  Leaf,  or  com¬ 
mon  Savin. 

it.  Juniperus  foliis  oppoftis  patulis  decurrcntibus , 
ramis  erefiioribus.  Juniper  with  oppofite  fpreading 
Leaves  which  run  into  each  other,  and  more  eredfc 
Branches.  Sabina  folio  cupreff.  C.  B.  P.  487.  Savin 
with  a  Cyprefs  Leaf,  commonly  called  Berry-bearing 
Savin. 

1 2.  Juniperus  foliis  undique  imbricatis  obtufts ,  ramis 
teretibus .  Juniper  with  obtufe  Leaves  every- where  lying 
over  each  other,  and  taper  Branches.  Juniperus  major, 
bacca  rufefeente.  C.  B,  P.  489.  Greater  Juniper  with  a 
brownifh  Berry. 

13.  Juniperus  foliis  quadrifariam  imbricatis  acutis. 
Prod.  Leyd.  90.  Juniper  with  acute  Leaves  lying  over 
each  other,  and  placed  four  Ways.  Cedrus  Hifpanica 
procenor,  fruFtu  maximo  nigro.  Tourn.  Inf.  588.  Tal¬ 
ler  Spaniff  Cedar,  with  a  very  large  black  Fruit. 

The  ift  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  chalky  Lands,  in 
many  Parts  of  England.  This  is  a  low  Shrub,  feldom 
rifing  more  than  3  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  fpread¬ 
ing  Branches  on  every  Side,  covered  with  a  brown  Bark, 
and  garnifhed  with  narrow  Awl-  fhaped  Leaves  ending  in 
acute  Points,  which  are  placed  by  Threes  round  the 
Branches,  pointing  outward ;  thefe  are  of  a  grayifh 
Colour,  and  continue  through  the  Year  ;  the  male 
Flowers  fometimes  are  fituated  on  the  fame  Plant  with 
the  female,  but  at  Diflances ;  at  other  Times  they  are 
upon  diftindl  Plants  :  The  female  Flowers  are  fucceeded 
by  roundifh  Berries  which  are  firft  green,  but  when 
ripe,  are  of  a  dark  purple  Colour.  The  Berries  ripen 
in  Autumn. 

The  Wood,  the  Berries,  and  the  Gum,  are  ufed  in 
Medicine  ;  the  Gum  is  titled  Sandaracha. 

The  2d  Sort  is  known  in  the  Gardens  by  the  Title 
of  Swediff  Juniper :  this  is  by  many  fuppofed  to  be  on¬ 
ly  a  Variety  of  the  firft,  but  is  undoubtedly  a  diftinSfc 
Species,  for  I  have  many  Years  raifed  both  Sorts  from 
the  Seeds,  and  have  never  found  them  alter.  This 
Sort  rifes  to  the  Height  of  10  or  12  Feet,  the  Branches 
grow  more  ere£t,  the  Leaves  are  narrower,  and  end  in 
more  acute  Points ;  they  are  placed  farther  afunder  on 
the  Branches,  and  the  Berries  are  larger.  It  grows  na»* 
turally  in  Sweden ,  Denmark ,  and  Norway. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  mofl  Parts  of 
North  America,  where  it  is  called  red  Cedar,  to  diflin- 
guifh  it  from  a  Sort  of  Cyprefs,  which  is  called  white 
Cedar  there.  Of  this  there  are  two,  if  not  three  Va¬ 
rieties,  befides  the  Species  here  enumerated ;  one  of 
which  has  Leaves  in  every  Part,  like  thofe  of  the  Sa¬ 
vin,  and  upon  being  rubbed,  emit  a  very  ftrong  ungrate¬ 
ful  Odour  :  This  is  commonly  diftinguifhed  in  America , 
by  the  Title  of  Savin  Tree.  There  is  another  with 
Leaves  very  like  thofe  of  the  Cyprefs,  but  as  thefe  ge¬ 
nerally  arife  from  the  fame  Seeds  when  they  are  fent 
from  America,  To  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  only  femi- 
nal  Variations. 

The  lower  Leaves  of  the  4th  Sort  are  like  thofe 
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of  the  Sivedijh  Juniper,  but  the  upper  Leaves  are  like 
thofe  of  the  Cyprefs ;  and  this  Difference  is  conftant, 
if  the  Seeds  are  carefully  gathered  from  the  fame  Tree  ; 
but  as  moft  of  thole  People  who  fend  over  thefe  Seeds, 
are  not  very  careful  to  diftinguifti  the  Differeuce,  fo  it 
often  happens  that  the  Seeds  of  2  or  3  Sorts  are 
mixed  together,  which  has  given  Occafion  to  People 
to  imagine  them  but  one  Sort;  but  all  the  Leaves  of 
the  third  are  like  thofe  of  the  Juniper,  fo  the  Garden¬ 
ers  call  this  the  red  Virginia  Cedar  ;  and  the  fourth  they 
call  Carolina  Cedar,  though  all  the  Sorts  grow  naturally 
in  Virginia. 

The  5th  Sort  is  the  Bermudas  Cedar,  whofe  Wood 
has  a  very  ftrong  Odour,  and  was  formerly  in  great 
Effeem  for  wainfcotting  Rooms,  and  for  Furniture  ; 
but  the  Odour  being  too  powerful  for  many  Perfons, 
has  rendered  it  lefs  valuable,  and  at  prefent  there  is  not 
much  of  it  imported  into  England.  Thefe  Plants, 
while  young,  have  acute-pointed  Leaves  which  fpread 
open,  and  are  placed  by  Threes  round  the  Branches ; 
but  as  the  Trees  advance,  their  Leaves  alter,  and  the 
Branches  are  four  cornered  ;  the  Leaves  are  very  fhort, 
and  placed  by  Fours  round  the  Branches,  lying  over 
each  other  like  the  Scales  of  Fiffi ;  the  Berries  are  pro¬ 
duced  toward  the  End  of  the  Branches,  thefe  are  of  a 
dark  red  Colour  inclining  to  purple.  As  there  are  few 
of  thefe  Trees  of  any  great  Size  in  England ,  I  have 
not  had  an  Opportunity  of  examining  their  Flowers, 
therefore  do  not  know  if  they  have  male  and  female 
Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant,  or  if  they  are  on  different 
Plants;  for  although  I  have,  received  very  fine  Speci¬ 
mens  from  Bermudas ,  yet  they  are  all  with  Fruit  on 
them  almoft  fully  grown,  and  not  one  with  male  Flow¬ 
ers  ;  and  as  thefe  Trees  are  commonly  deftroyed  in  Eng¬ 
land  whenever  there  happens  a  fevere  Winter,  we  have 
little  Hopes  of  feeing  them  in  flower  here. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  IJlria ,  from  whence 
I  received  the  Berries,  which  have  fucceeded  with  me 
in  the  Chelfea  Garden.  T  his  hath  fpreading  Branches 
growing  thinly,  garnifhed  with  Awl-ftiaped,  acute-point¬ 
ed  Leaves,  placed  by  Threes  round  the  Branches  ;  they 
are  of  a  dark  green,  and  not  very  clofe  to  each  other  ; 
they  grow  horizontally,  pointing  outward  ;  the  Berries 
are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  Juniper,  and 
are  blue  when  ripe. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal ,  from 
whence  1  have  frequently  received  the  Berries.  This 
Sort  grow’S  wifh  its  Branches  in  a  pyramidical  Form, 
the  lower  ones  are  garnifhed  with  lhort,  acute-pointed, 
grayifh  Leaves,  placed  by  Threes  round  the  Branches, 
pointing  outward  ;  but  thofe  on  the  upper  Branches  are 
of  a  dajk  green,  lying  over  each  other  like  the  Scales 
of  Fifh,  but  end  in  acute  Points.  The  male  Flowers 
are  produced  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  they 
are  fituated  in  a  loofe,  fcaly,  conical  Katkin,  Handing 
on  a  fhort  Foot  Sralk  eredf ;  the  Fruit  is  produced  fomc- 
tirnes  upon  the  fame  Tree,  at  Diffances  from  the  Flow¬ 
ers,  and  at  other  Times  thoy  are  upon  feparate  Trees ; 
the  Berries  of  this  are  of  a  pale  yellow  when  ripe,  and 
about  the  Size  of  thofe  of  the  common  Juniper. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy; 
from  both  which  Countries  I  have  received  it.  The 
Branches  of  this  Sort  grow  ered,  and  are  covered  with 


a  reddifli  brown  Bark  ;  the  Leaves  are  final!,  obtufe,  and 
lie  over  each  other  like  the  Scales  of  Fiffi;  the  male 
Flowers  grow  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches  in  a  co¬ 
nical  Katkin,  and  the  Fruit  grows  Angle  from  the  Side 
of  the  Branches  below  the  Katkins,  on  the  fame  Branch  ; 
the  Berries  are  large,  oval,  and,  when  ripe,  are  brown. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  and  alfo 
in  the  other  Iffands  of  the  PVeJi- Indies ,  where  it  rifes  to 
be  one  of  the  largeft  Timber  Trees  in  thofe  Countries  ; 
the  Wood  is  frequently  brought  from  thence  by  the 
Inhabitants  of  North  America ,  for  building  Ships. 
This  Sort  is  generally  confounded  with  the  Bermudas 
Cedar,  and  taken  for  the  fame,  but  the  Specimens  of 
it  which  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun ,  prove 
them  to  be  different  Trees ;  for  the  Branches  of  this 
fpread  very  wide,  the  Leaves  are  extremely  fmall,  and 
are  every  where  lying  imbricatim  over  each  other ;  the 
Bark  is  rugged,  and.  fplits  off  in  Strings,  and  is  of  a 
very  dark  Colour  ;  the  Berries  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of 
the  Bermudas  Cedar,  and  are  of  a  light  brown  Colour 
when  ripe :  This  Sort  is  male  and  female  in  different 
Trees. 

The  10th  Sort  is  the  common  Savin ;  this  grows 
naturally  in  Italy ,  Spain ,  and  the  Levant ,  upon  the 
Mountains  where  it  is  cold.  It  fends  out  its  Branches 
horizontally,  fo  feldom  rifes  more  than  3  or  4  Feet 
high,  but  fpreads  to  a  confiderable  Diffance  every  Way  ; 
the  Branches  are  garnifhed  with  very  fhort,  acute-point¬ 
ed  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  run  into  each  other 
along  the  Branch,  and  their  Ends  point  upward.  This 
Sort  very  rarely  produces  either  Flower  or  Seed  in  the 
Gardens ;  I  have  frequently  examined  old  Plants  which 
have  been  Handing  more  than  50  Years,  and  have  not 
more  than  3  Times  found  any  male  Flowers  upon  them, 
and  but  once  have  feen  any  Berries,  which  were  upon 
a  feparate  Tree  from  the  Flowers;  thefe  Berries  were 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  common  Juniper,  but  of  the 
fame  Colour,  and  were  a  little  comprefled  ;  the  whole 
Plant  has  a  very  rank  ffrong  Odour  when  touched. 
The  Leaves  of  this  Shrub  are  much  ufed  by  the  Far¬ 
riers  for  Horfes  when  they  have  Worms,  and  Mr.  Ray 
commends  the  Juice  of  it  mixed  with  Milk,  and  fwee- 
rened  with  Sugar,  as  an  excellent  Medicine  for  Chil¬ 
dren  troubled  with  Worms.  The  Leaves  beaten  into 
a  Cataplafm  with  Hog’s  Lard,  will  cure  Children’s 
fcabby  Heads. 

The  1 1  th  Sort  has,  by  many,  been  fuppofca  to  be 
only  an  accidental  Variety  of  the  former,  but  there  is  a 
manifeff  Difference  between  them  ;  for  the  Branches  of 
this  grow  more  eredt  than  thofe  of  the  1 1  th  Sort,  the 
Leaves  are  fhorter,  and  end  in  acute  Points  which  fpread 
outward.  This  Sort  will  rife  to  the  Height  of  7  or  8 
Feet,  and  produces  great  Quantities  of  Berries.  I  have 
propagated  this  Sort  from  Seeds,  but  have  never  found 
it  vary.  It  has  been  diftinguifhed  by  moft  of  the  old 
Botaniftc,  by  the  Title  of  Berry-bearing  Savin.  It 
grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ,  from  whence  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  Berries. 

The  I2th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ,  Portugal , 
and  the  South  of  France ,  where  it  rifes  10  or  12  Feet 
high,  fending  out  Branches  the  whole  Length  of  the 
Stem,  garnifhed  with  fmall  obtufe  Leaves,  lying  over 
each  other  like  the  Scales  of  Fifh;  the  Branches  are 
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fmall  and  taper,  having  no  Angles  or  Corners,  as  moft 
of  the  others  have  ;  the  male  Flowers  are  fituated  at 
the  End  of  the  Branches  in  conical  fcaly  Katkins,  and 
the  Berries  grow  below  from  the  Side  of  the  lame 
Branches.  Thefe  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Juniper,  and  when  ripe  are  brown. 

The  13th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal,  where  it  rifes  from  25  to  30  Feet  high,  fending 
out  many  Branches  which  form  a  Sort  of  Pyramid  ;  the 
Branches  are  garnifhed  with  acute-pointed  Leaves  which 
lie  over  each  other  four  Ways,  fo  as  to  make  the 
Branches  four  cornered  ;  the  Berries  of  this  Sort  are 
very  large,  and  black  when  ripe. 

Thefe  Plants  are  all  propagated  by  foy/ing  their  Seeds, 
the  beft  Seafon  for  which  is  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  if 
they  can  then  be  procured  ;  for  when  they  are  kept  un¬ 
til  Spring  before  they  are  fown,  they  will  not  come  up 
until  the  fecond  Year.  The  Ground  in  which  the  Seeds 
of  the  hardy  Sorts  are  fown,  lhould  be  frefh  and  light, 
but  it  fhould  not  be  dunged  :  It  fhould  be  well  dug  and 
levelled  very  even,  then  fow  your  Seeds  thereon  pretty 
thick,  and  fift  fome  Earth  over  them  about  half  an  Inch 
thick  ;  this  Bed  will  require  no  farther  Care  than  to 
keep  it  clear  from  Weeds,  and  toward  the  Middle  or 
latter  End  of  April,  you  will  find  fome  of  your  Plants 
appear  above  Ground,  though,  perhaps,  the  greateft 
Fart  of  them  may  lie  till  the  Spring  following  before 
they  come  up  ;  therefore  you  lhould  carefully  clear  the 
Beds  from  Weeds,  and  in  very  dry  Weather,  refrefh 
them  with  fome  Water,  which  will  greatly  promote  the 
Growth  of  thofe  Plants  which  are  up,  and  alfo  caufe 
the  other  Seeds  to  vegetate;  but  if  the  Bed  in  which 
thefe  Seeds  are  fown,  is  much  expofed  to  the  Sun,  it 
Should  be  lhaded  with  Mats  in  the  Day;  for  when  the 
Plants  come  firffc  up,  they  will  not  bear  too  much  Heat. 
In  this  Bed  they  lhould  remain  till  the  fecond  Autumn, 
when  you  mull  prepare  fome  Beds  to  tranfplant  them 
into,  which  lhould  alfo  be  of  light  frefh  undunged 
Soil  ;  and  having  well  dug  and  cleanfed  the  Ground 
from  all  noxious  Weeds  and  Roots,  you  lhould  make 
tfiem  level ;  then  in  the  Beginning  of  Oflober,  which  is 
the  proper  Seafon  for  removing  thefe  Plants,  you  lhould 
raife  up  the  young  ones  with  a  Trowel,  preferving  as 
much  Earth  as  poffible  to  their  Roots,  and  plant 
them  into  the  Beds  about  5  or  6  Inches  afunder  each 
Way,  giving  them  fome  Water  to  fettle  the  Earth  to 
their  Roots  ;  and  if  it  lhould  prove  very  dry  Weather, 
you  may  lay  a  little  Mulch  upon  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  round  their  Roots,  which  will  be  of  great  Ser¬ 
vice  to  the  Plants.  But  as  many  of  the  Seeds  will  be 
yet  in  the  Ground,  fo  the  Beds  fhould  not  be  dillurbed 
too  much  in  taking  up  the  Plants ;  for  I  have  known 
a  Bed  fown  with  thefe  Berries,  which  has  fupplied  Plants 
for  three  Years  drawing,  fome  of  the  Berries  having  lam 
fo  long  in  the  Ground  before  they  fprouted  ;  therefore 
the  Surface  of  the  Beds  fhould  be  kept  level,  and  con- 
ftantly  clean  from  W eeds. 

The  Plants  may  remain  2  Years  in  thefe  Beds,  ob- 
ferving  to  keep  them  clear  from.  Weeds ;  and  in  the 
Spring  you  lhould  llir  the  Ground  gently  between  them, 
that  their  Roots  may  with  greater  Eafe  ftrike  into  it; 
after  which  Time  they  lhould  be  tranfplanted,  either 
iato  a  Nurfery,  at .  the  Difiance  of  3  Feet  Row  from 
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Row,  and  18  Inches  afunder  in  the  Rows,  or  into  the 
Places  where  they  are  to  remain  for  good.  The  beft 
Seafon  to  tranfplant  them  (as  I  before  obferved)  is  in 
the  Beginning  of  Ofiober,  when  you  lhould  take  them 
up  carefully,  to  prelerve  a  Ball  of  Earth  to  their  Roots ; 
and  when  planted,  their  Roots  lhould  be  mulched  ;  all 
which,  if  carefully  attended  to,  as  alfo  obferving  to  re- 
frelh  them  with  Water  in  very  dry  Weather,  until  they 
have  taken  new  Root,  will  preferve  them  from  the 
Danger  ot  not  growing ;  and  they  being  extreme  hardy 
in  Refpedl  to  Cold,  will  defy  the  fevereft  of  our  Win¬ 
ters  to  injure  them,  provided  they  are  not  planted  in  a 
moift  or  rich  Soil. 

In  order  to  have  thefe  Trees  afpire  in  Height,  their 
under  Branches  lhould  be  taken  off,  efpecially  where 
they  are  inclined  to  grow  out  ftrong  ;  but  they  mull 
not  be  kept  too  clolely  pruned,  which  would  retard 
their  Growth;  for  all  thefe  ever-green  Trees  do  more 
or  lefs  abound  with  a  refinous  Juice,  which  in  hot 
Weather  is  very  apt  to  flow  out  from  fuch  Places  as  are 
wounded  ;  fo  that  it  will  not  be  advifeable  to  take  oft' 
too  many  Branches  at  once,  which  would  make  fo 
many  Wounds  from  which  their  Sap  in  hot  Weather 
would  flow  in  fuch  Plenty,  as  to  render  the  Trees  weak 
and  unhealthy. 

The  two  Sorts  of  V trginian  Cedar/  grow  to  a  much 
greater  Height  than  the  former,  and  in  their  native 
Country  afford  excellent  Timber  for  many  Ufes ;  but 
with  us  there  are  very  few  which  are  above  20  or  25 
Feet  high,  though  there  is  no  Doubt  of  their  growing 
larger  ;  for  they  thrive  very  fall  after  the  three  firft 
Years,  and  refill  the  fharpeft  Froft  of  our  Climate 
exceeding  well,  and  are  very  apt  to  grow  ftrait  and  re¬ 
gular,  provided  they  are  not  fuffered  to  (hoot  out  too 
much  at  the  Bottom. 

Thefe  Plants  are  alfo  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
muft  be  procured  from  Virginia  or  Carolina  (for  they 
rarely  produce  ripe  Seeds  in  England),  and  fown  as  was 
dire&ed  for  the  other  Junipers  ;  but  as  this  Seed  can¬ 
not  be  procured  in  England  till  Spring,  fo  when  fown 
at  that  Seafon,  it  remains  in  the  Ground  until  the  fuc- 
ceeding  Spring  before  the  Plants  appear;  therefore  you 
muft  obferve  to  keep  the  Beds  clear  from  Weeds,  and 
not  fuffer  the  Seeds  to  be  dillurbed,  which  is  often  the 
Fault  of  fome  impatient  People,  who  think,  becaufe 
the  Plants  do  not  rile  the  firft  Year,  that  they  will  ne¬ 
ver  come  up,  and  fo  dig  up  the  Ground  again,  wherer 
by  their  Seeds  are  buried  ;  but  if  they  are  let  remain, 
they  feldom  fail  to  grow,  though  fometimes  it  is  2 
Years  after  fowing  before  they  come-  up.  When  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be  carefully  weeded,  and 
in  dry  Weather  lhould  be  refrelhed  with  Water,  which 
will  greatly  forward  their  Growth ;  and  the  Autumn 
following  they  lhould  have  a  little  rotten  Tan  laid  be¬ 
tween  them  to  keep  out  the  Froft.  In  this  Bed  the 
Plants  may  remain  till  they  have  had  2  Years  Growth*, 
then  they  lhould  be  tranfplanted  into  other  Beds,  as 
was  diredted  before  for  the  other  Sorts,  obferving  to 
preferve  a  Ball  of  Earth  to  their  Roots  ;  and  after  they 
are  planted,  i!  the  Seafon  be  dry,  they  muft  be  care¬ 
fully  watered,  and  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  covered 
with  Mulch,  to  prevent  the  Sun  and  Wind  from  enter¬ 
ing  the  Earth,  to  dry  their  Fibres;  but  they  lhould  not 
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be  too  much  watered,  which  often  proves  injurious  to 
thefe  Trees,  by  rotting  their  tender  Fibres  foon  after 
they  are  emitted,  whereby  the  Plants  have  been  often 
deflroyed. 

In  thefe  Beds  they  may  remain  2  Years,  obferving 
to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds ;  and  in  Winter  you 
fhould  lay  a  little  frefh  Mulch  on  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  round  their  Roots,  which  will  prevent  the  Froft 
from  penetrating  to  them,  and  effe&ually  preferve 
them  ;  for  while  the  Plants  are  fo  young,  they  are  li¬ 
able  to  be  injured  by  hard  Frofb,  when  too  much  ex- 
pofed  thereto  ;  but  when  they  have  attained  a  greater 
Strength,  they  will  refill  the  fevered  of  our  Cold. 

After  2  Years,  they  Ihould  either  be  removed  into 
a  Nurfery  (as  was  dire&ed  for  the  common  Juniper)  or 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain ;  ob¬ 
ferving  always  to  take  them  up  carefully,  otherwife 
they  are  fubjeQ;  to  fail  upon  tranfplanting  ;  as  alfo  to 
mulch  the  Ground,  and  water  them  as  was  before  di- 
re£ted,  until  they  have  taken  Root;  after  which  they 
will  require  no  farther  Care,  than  only  to  keep  the 
Ground  dear  about  their  Roots,  and  to  prune  up  their 
Side  Branches  to  make  them  afpire  in  Height. 

The  Soil  in  which  you  plant  thefe  Trees,  fhould  be 
frefh  and  light,  but  mud  not  he  dunged,  efpecially  at 
the  Time  when  they  are  planted  ;  for  Dung  is  very 
hurtful  to  them,  if  it  be  not  quite  rotted  to  Mould  ; 
therefore  the  Mulch  which  is  laid  upon  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground,  fhould  not  be  Dung,  but  rather  fome  old 
Tanners  Bark  or  Sea  Coal  Afhes,  which  will  prevent 
the  Frod  from  penetrating  deep  in  the  Ground. 

Thefe  Trees  being  thus  managed,  will  in  a  few  Years 
rife  to  a  confiderable  Stature,  and  by  the  Variety  of 
their  ever  green  Leaves  and  Manner  of  Growth,  will 
greatly  add  to  the  Beauty  of  all  Plantations,  if  rightly 
difpofed,  which  indeed  is  what  we  feldom  obferve  in 
any  of  the  EngliJh  Gardens  or  Wilderneffes  ;  for  there 
are  few  People  who  confider  the  different  Growths  of 
the  feveral  Trees  with  which  they  compofe  fuch  Plan¬ 
tations,  fo  as  to  place  the  tailed  growing  Trees  the 
backwarded  from  Sight,  and  the  next  Degree  to  fuc- 
ceed  them,  and  fo  gradually  diminifhing  till  we  come 
to  the  common  Juniper,  and  others  of  the  fame  Growth, 
whereby  all  the  Trees  will  be  feen,  and  the  gradual  De¬ 
clivity  of  their  Tops  will  appear  like  a  verdant  Slope, 
and  be  much  more  agreeable  to  the  Sight,  as  alfo  more 
advantageous  to  the  Growth  of  the  Trees,  than  to  place 
Shrubs  of  humble  Growth  near  fuch  Plants  as  will 
grow  to  the  fird  Magnitude,  whereby' the  Shrub  is  hid 
from  Sight,  and  will  be  over-fhadowed  and  dedroyed  ; 
nor  can  the  Didance  which  each  Tree  requires,  be  fo 
judly  proportioned  any  other  Way  ;  for  in  this  Diflri- 
bution,  the  larged  Trees  being  feparated  by  themfelves, 
may  be  planted  at  a  due  Didance  ;  and  then  thofe  of  a 
middling  Growth  fuccecding,  may  be  accordingly  al¬ 
lowed  fufficient  Room  ;  and  the  fmaller,  which  are  next 
the  Sight,  being  placed  much  clofer,  will  hide  the  naked 
Stems  of  the  larger  Trees,  and  have  an  agreeable  Effect 
to  the  Sight. 

The  Timber  of  thefe  Trees  is  of  excellent  Ufe  in 
America ,  for  building  Veffels,  wainfeoting  Houfes,  and 
making  many  Sorts  of  Utenfils,  it  abounding  with  a 
hitter  Refin,  which  prevents  its  being  dedroyed  by  Ver- 
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min,  but  it  is  very  brittle,  and  fo  not  proper  for  dub- 
.  born  Ufes ;  but  however,  by  encreafing  the  Number 
of  our  Timber  Trees,  we  fhall  find  many  Advantages, 
befides  the  Pleafure  their  Variety  affords ;  for  we  may 
hereby  have  Trees  of  very  different  Kinds,  adapted  to 
grow  in  various  Soils  and  Situations,  whereby  we  {hall 
never  want  proper  Trees  for  all  the  different  Sorts  of 
Soils  in  England ,  if  proper  Care  be  taken  in  their 
Choice ;  which  would  be  a  great  Improvement  to  ma¬ 
ny  Parts  of  this  Kingdom,  which  now  lie  unplanted, 
becaufe  the  Owner,  perhaps,  finds  that  neither  Oaks 
nor  Elms  will  thrive  there,  and  fo  confequently  con¬ 
cludes,  that  no  other  Sort  will,  which  is  a  great  Mif- 
take  ;  for  if  we  confider  how  different  the  Stru&ure  of 
Trees  is,  and  only  obferve  what  Sorts  are  adapted  for 
growing  on  dry  barren  Mountains,  and  what  are  defign¬ 
ed  for  the  lower  and  richer  Valleys,  we  need  never  be 
at  a  Lofs  for  proper  Trees  for  all  Sorts  of  Ground. 

The  Bermudas  Cedar  being  a  Native  of  that  Ifland, 
and  alfo  of  the  Bahama  IJlands ,  is  much  tenderer  than 
either  of  the  former  Sorts,  fo  is  not  likely  to  thrive 
well  in  this  Country;  for  although  many  of  thefe  Plants 
have  lived  feveral  Years  in  the  open  Air  in  England ,  yet 
whenever  a  fevere  Winter  happens,  it  oither  kills  them* 
or  fo  much  defaces  them,  that  they  do  not  recover  their 
Verdure  in  a  Year  or  two  after. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  former, 
with  only  this  Difference,  that  thefe  Ihould  be  fowrt 
in  Pots  or  Tubs  of  Earth,  that  they  may  be  removed 
into  Shelter  in  the  Winter  Time,  otherwife  the  young 
Plants  are  often  hurt  by  hard  Frojlts  ;  but  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  more  Care  than  only  to  be  placed  under  a  com¬ 
mon  hot  Bed  Frame,  where  the  Glaffes  may  be  con- 
flantly  kept  off  in  mild  Weather,  when  they  cannot 
have  too  much  free  Air,  and  only  covered  in  hard 
Frofls.  Thefe  Seeds  conftantly  remain  in  the  Ground 
until  the  fecond  Year  before  they  come  up,  therefore 
the  Earth  in  the  Pots  fhould  not  be  difturbed ;  and  in 
the  Summer  Time  they  fnould  be  placed  in  the. Shade, 
to  prevent  the  Earth  from  drying  too  faff  ;  and  in  very 
dry  Weather  they  Ihould  be  often  watered,  but  do  not 
give  too  much  Water  to  them  at  once,  which  would 
rot  the  Seeds, 

The  Spring  following,  when  the  young  Plants  come 
up,  they  mull  be  carefully  cleared  from  Weeds,  and  in 
dry  Weather  refrelhed  with  Water  ;  but  fhould  Hand 
during  the  Summer  Seafon,  in  a  Place  defended  from 
flrong  Winds;  and  in  Winter  mull  he  placed  under 
Frames,  where  tney  may  be  covered  in  hard  frolly 
Weather,  but  muil  have  open  Air  when  the  Weather 
is  mild.  In  April  following  you  fhould  tranfplaot  them 
each  into  a  fingle  Halfpenny  Pot  filled  with  frefli  light 
Earth,  being  careful  to  raife  them  up  with  a  Ball  of 
Earth  to  their  Roots;  and  when  they  are  planted,  you 
fhould  water  them,  to  fettle  the  Earth  to  their  Roots  j 
then  place  the  Pots  in  a  warm  Situation,  where  they 
may  be  defended  from  Sun  and  Wind  :  But  if  you  will 
beflow  a  moderate  hot  Bed  to  plunge  the  Pots  upon,  it 
will  greatly  promote  their  taking  new  Root ;  however, 
you  mull  carefully  defend  them  from  the  great  Heat  of. 
the  Sun,  which  is  injurious  to  them  when  frefh  remov¬ 
ed  ;  but  when  they  have  taken  new  Root,  you  may  cx- 
pofe.them  by  Degrees  to  the  open  Ais.  If  you  fuffer 
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:he  pots  to  remain  plunged  all  the  Summer,  it  will 
crTerve  'he  Earth  therein  [from  drying  fo  fall  as  it 
v/ ::  a  '  d^,  if  they  were  fet  upon  the  Ground. 

Gfiober  you  fhould  again  remove  thefe  Plants  into 
S:  .iter,  or  elfe  plunge  their  Pots  into  the  Ground  un¬ 
tie  r  a  warm  Hedge,  where  they  may  be  protected  front 
the  cold  North  and  Eaft  Winds;  and  in  the  Spring  fol¬ 
lowing  you  mull:  fhift  the  Plants  into  Pots  a  Size  larger, 
taking  away  fome  of  the  Earth  from  the  Outfide  of  the 
Ball,  and  adding  fome  frel"h,  which  will  promote  their 
Growth;  and  fo  continue  to  manage  them  as  was  be¬ 
fore  dire&ed,  until  you  plant  them  out  in  the  Places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  which  lhould  not 
be  done  till  they  are  3  or  4  Years  old,  by  which  Time 
they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  bear  the  Cold  of  our 
common  Winters. 

The  Reafon  for  my  dire&ing  thefe  Plants  to  be  pre- 
ferved  in  Pots  until  they  are  planted  out"  for  good,  is, 
becaufe  they  are  difficult  to  tranfplant ;  and  being  ten¬ 
der,  will  require  fome  Shelter  while  young;  and  who¬ 
ever  obferves  the  Method  here  laid  down,  will  find 
the  Plants  fo  managed  to  gain  two  Years  Growth  in  fix, 
from  thofe  raifed  in  the  open  Air,  and  be  in  lefs  Dan¬ 
ger  of  being  deffroyed  ;  and  as  the  Trouble  and  Ex¬ 
pence  in  railing  them  this  Way  is  not  great,  it  is  worth 
pradtifing,  fince  in  a  few  Years  the  Trees  will  reccm- 
penfe  the  Trouble. 

The  Timber  of  this  Tree  is  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  and 
very  fweet,  and  is  commonly  known  in  England  by  the 
Name  of  Cedar  Wood,  though  there  are  divers  Sorts 
of  Wood  called  by  that  Name,  which  come  from  very 
different  Trees,  efpecially  in  the  Wefi-lndies ,  where 
there  are  feveral  Trees  of  vaffly  different  Appearances 
and  Genera,  which  have  that  Appellation  ;  it  is  this 
Wood  which  is  ufed  for  Pencils,  as  alfo  to  wainfeot 
Rooms,  and  make  Stair  Cafes,  it  enduring  longer  found, 
than  mofl  other  Sorts  of  Timber,  which,  perhaps,  may 
be  owing  to  fome  extreme  bitter  Tafle  in  the  Refin, 
■with  which  the  Tree  abounds,  for  it  is  very  remarkable, 
that  the  Worms  do  not  eat  the  Bottoms  of  the  Veffels 
built  with  this  Wood,  as  they  do  thofe  built  with  Oak, 
fo  that  the  Veffels  built  with  Cedar  are  much  preferable 
to  thofe  built  with  any  other  Sort  of  Timber,  for  the 
Ufe  of  the  Wefi-Jndia  Seas,  but  they  are  not  fit  for 
Ships  of  War,  the  Wood  being  fo  brittle  a&  to  fplit  to 
Pieces  with  a  Cannon  Ball. 

The  Jamaica  Juniper  is  more  impatient  of  Cold  than 
the  Bermudas ,  fo  will  not  live  through  the  Winter  in 
the  open  Air  in  England,  and  the  Plants  mull  be  pre- 
ferv^d  in  Pots,  and  houfed  in  the  Winter  ;  this  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  as  the  Bermudas  Cedar,  but  if  the 
Pots  are  plunged  into  a  modecate  hot  Bed  the  fecond 
Spring  after  the  Seeds  are  fown;  it  will  bring  up  the 
Plants  fooner,  %nd  they  will  have  more  Time  to  get 
Strength  before  Winter. 

All  the  other  Sorts  are  hardy  enough  to  live  in  the 
open  Air,  fo  are  very  well  worth  propagating,  as  they 
will  add  to  the  Variety  of  ever-green  Plantations,  fome 
of  the  Sorts  will  rife  to  a  very  confiderable  Height,  fo 
may  prove  to  be  ufeful  Timber,  and  may  be  adapted 
to  fuch  Soils  as  will  not  fuit  many  other  Trees. 

The  common  Savin  fhould  not  be  negleCled,  becaufe 
it  is  fo  very  hardy  as  never  to,be  injured  by  the  fevereft 
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Frofl ;  and  as  this  fpreads  its  Branches  near  the  Ground, 
if  the  Plants  are  placed  on  the  Borders  of  Woods,  they 
will  have  a  good  EffeCt  in  Winter,  by  fereening  the 
Nakednefs  of  the  Ground  from  Sight. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  propagated  by  their  Seeds,  which 
may  be  fown  as  the  common  Juniper,  and  the  Plants 
afterward  fo  managed,  and  mofl  of  the  Sorts  may  be 
propagated  by  Cuttings,  which,  if  planted  in  Autumn, 
in  a  fhady  Border,  will  take  Root ;  but  thofe  Plants 
raifed  from  Cuttings,  will  never  grow  fo  upright,  nor  to 
fo  large  a  Size  as  the  Plants  raifed  from  Seeds,  fo  that 
when  they  can  be  procured,  it  is  much  the  better  Me¬ 
thod,  but  the  other  is  frequently  praClifed  on  thofe  Sorts 
which  do  not  perfeCt  their  Seeds  in  England. 

As  feveral  of  thefe  Sorts  grow  to  the  Height  of  18 
or  20  Feet,  the  procuring  as  many  of  the  Sorts  as  can 
be  gotten  from  the  Countries  of  their  Growth,  will  be 
adding  to  the  Variety  of  our  ever-green  Plantations, 
which  cannot  be  too  much  propagated  in  England , 
where,  in  general,  our  Winters  are  temperate  enough 
for  them  to  thrive  to  Advantage  ;  and  as  the  Sorts, 
which  are  a  little  more  tender  than  the  others,  obtain 
Strength,  they  will  be  in  lefs  Danger  of  fuffering  by  fe- 
vere  Winters,  as  we  find  by  many  other  Plants,  which 
were  fo  tender  as  not  to  live  in  the  open  Air  at  firfl,  but 
now  defy  the  fevereft  Cold  of  our  Climate. 

JUSSL/EA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  478. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  bath  a  fmall  permanent  Empalement,  divided  into  5 
Parts  at  the  Top ,  fitting  on  the  Germen.  The  Flower 
has  5  roundijb  fpreading  Petals ,  and  10  fjort  / lender 
Stamina ,  terminated  by  roundijb  Summits.  The  oblong 
Germen  fupports  a  fender  Style ,  crowned  by  a  fat  Stigma t 
marked  with  5  Stripes.  The  Germen  becomes  a  thick  ob¬ 
long  Capjule ,  crowned  by  the  Empalementy  which  opens 
Lengthwaysy  and  is  filed  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  JussijEA  ere  ft  a  villofa,  fioribus  tetrapefalis,  0  Man¬ 
drils  ^  pedunculatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  388.  Upright  hairy 
Juffuea,  with  Flowers  Handing  on  Foot  Stalks,  having 
4  Petals  and  8  Stamina.  Lyfimachia  Indica  non  pappoja, 
fore  luteo  mini  mo ,  fliquis  Caryophyllum  A’romaticum  amu- 
lantibus.  FI.  L.  396.  Indian  Primrofe  with  a  very  fmall 
yellow  Flower,  and  Pods  refembling  Cloves.. 

2.  Jussi m a  villofa ,  caule  eretfo  ramof ,  fioribus  pen- 
tapetalisy  decandriis  feffilibus.  Hairy  JusJJiaa  with  an 
ere&  branching  Stalk,  Flowers  having  5  Petals,  and 
10  Stamina,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  Lyfimachia 
lutea  erefia,  non  pappofa  major,  foliis  hirfutis ,  fruMu  ca- 
ryophylloide.  Sloan.  Cat.  jam.  85.  Yellow  upright 
larger  Tree  Primrofe  with  hairy  Leaves,  and  a  Fruit 
like  Cloves. 

3.  Jussis  A  erefia  glabra,  fidribus  tetrapefalis  oMan- 
driis  feffilibus.  Flor.  Zcyl.  1  70.  Smooth  upright  Jufi 
fur  a,  with  4  Petals,  and  8  Stamina  to  the  Flowers, 

which  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  Lyfimachia  lutea  non  pappo¬ 
fa  ,  ere Ma,  foliis  glabris,  fruMu  caryophylloide.  Sloan.  Cat. 
Jam.  85.  Yellow  upright  Tree  Primrofe  with  fmooth 
Leaves,  and  a  Fruit  like  Cloves. 

4;  Jussive  a  caule  ereflo  ramofo  glabro ,  fioribus  tetra- 
petalis  oMandriis  feffilibus,  foliis  lanceolatis.  Juffuea  with 
an  upright  branching  fmooth  Stalk,  Flowers  having  4 
Petals,  and  8  Stamina  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  and 
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Spear-{haped  Leaves.  Onagra foliis  perflcaria  ampliori- 
bus,  parvo  flore  luteo.  Plum.  Cat.  7.  Tree  Primrofe  with 
a  large  Arfefmart  Leaf,  and  a  fmall  yellow  Flower. 

5.  Jussijla  caule  ereflo Jimplici  birfuto ,  foliis  lanceo- 
latis ,  floribus  pentapetalis  decandriis  feffllibus.  Jufflcea 
with  a  fingle  upright  hairy  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
and  crowned  with  Flowers,  which  have  5  Petals,  and 
io  Stamina  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  Onagra  erefla, 
caule  rubro  birfuto , foliis  oblongis,  flore  magno  luteo.  Houfl. 
Mff.  Upright  Primrofe  with  a  hairy  Leaf  of  a  reddifh 
Colour,  oblong  Leaves,  and  a  large  yellow  Flower. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Campeacby ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Millar  ;  this  rifies  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  near  3  Feet 
high,  fending  out  feveral  Side  Branches,  garnifhed  with 
oblong  hairy  Leaves,  placed  alternate.  The  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks  fingly,  having 
fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  have  4  fmall  yellow  Petals, 
with  8  Stamina;  thefe  fit  upon  the  Germen  which  af¬ 
terward  becomes  an  oblong  Seed  Veflel,  crowned  by  the 
four-leaved  Empalement,  and  has  a  great  Refemblance 
to  the  Cloves.  This  Plant  flowers  in  July  and  Auguf , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Ofiober. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  The  Seeds 
of  this  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfloun  ;  this 
rifes  with  a  hairy  branching  Stalk,  2  Feet  high,  and  is 
garnifhed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  placed  al¬ 
ternate.  The  Flowers  come  out  toward  the  End  of 
the  Branches  fingly  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  compofed  of  5  pret¬ 
ty  large  yellow  Petals,  and  10  Stamina;  thefe  fit  upon 
a  long  Germen,  which  afterward  becomes  the  Seed 
Veflel,  crowned  by  the  Empalement;.  thefe  are  filled 
with  fmall  Seeds.  It  flowers  and  Seeds  about  the  fame 
Time  with  the  laft. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me  with  thofe  of  the  former 
Sort ;  this  rifes  with  a  fmooth  eredt  Stalk,  3  Feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  long,  narrow,  fmooth,  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves.  The  Flowers  are  large  and  yellow,  fitting  clofe 
to  the  Stalk  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long  Seed  Veflels, 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts.  It  flowers  and 
feeds  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  4th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Cartbagena  by  the 
late  Dr.  Houfoun  ;  this  hath  a  branching  fmooth  Stalk, 
near  3  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves* 
ftanding  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  fmall/ 
yellow,  and  compofed  of  4  Petals,  and  8  Stamina  ;  thefe 
fit  very  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seed 
Veflels  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sorts. 

The  5th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz. ,  by 
the  late  Dr.  Houfloun-,  this  riles  with  Angle  upright  red 
Stalks  3  Feet  high,  which  are  hairy  and  channelled.' 
The  Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped,  and  placed  alternate  on 
the  Stalks,  ftanding  nearer  together  than  in  any  of  the 
other  Sorts.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Leaves,  toward  the  Top  of  the  Stalk ;  they  are 
compofed  of  5  large  yellow  Petals,  and  10  Stamina,  fit¬ 
ting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seed  Vef- 
fels,  1  Inch  long,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former 
Sorts. 

The  1  ft,  2d,  and  4th  Sorts  are  annual  Plants,  at  leaft 
they  are  fo  \w  England ;  for  if  the  Plants  are  raifed  early 
in  the  Spring,  they  will  flower  in  July,  and  ripen  their 
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Seed  the  Beginning  of  Oflober ;  and  thofe  Plants  raifed 
later  in  the  Spring,  cannot  be  preferved  through  the 
Winter,  though  they  are  placed  in  a  warm  Stove,  nor 
do  their  Stalks  ever  grow  ligneous,  or  {hew  any  Signs 
of  their  being  perennial  in  their  native  Country. 

The  3d  and  5th  Sorts  have  continued  through  the 
Winter  in  the  Bark  Stove,  but  thofe  have  been  fuch 
Plants  as  did  not  flower  and  feed  the  firft  Year  ;  for  af¬ 
ter  they  had  perfedted  Seeds,  the  following  Summer  the 
Plants  decayed. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
$be  fown  early  in  the  Spring,  in  Pots  filled  with  a  gentle 
loamy  Soil,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed ;  but 
as  thefe  Seeds  often  lie  a  whole  Year  in  the  Ground, 
before  they  vegetate,  the  Earth  muft  be  kept  moift, 
and  the  Glafles  of  the  hot  Bed  fhaded  in  the  Heat  of  the 
Day ;  by  this  Method  the  Seeds  may  be  brought  foon 
to  vegetate  ;  when  the  Plants  come  up,  and  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  fmall  fepa- 
rate  Pot,  filled  with  light  loamy  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where  they  fhould  be 
fhaded  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  af¬ 
ter  which  they  fhould  have  free  Air  admitted  to  them 
every  Day,  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Sea- 
fon  ;  they  muft  alio  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Wa¬ 
ter,  but  it  muft  not  be  given  to  them  in  too  great 
Plenty  ;  when  the  Roots  of  the^  Plants  have  filled  thefe 
fmall  Pots,  the  Plants  fhould  be  removed  into  others 
a  Size  larger;  and  if  the  Plants  are  too  tall  to  ftand 
under  the  Frames  of  the  hot  Bed,  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Bark  Stove,  where  they  may  remain  to 
flower  and  perfect  their  Seeds,  for  when  the  Plants  rife 
early  in  the  Spring,  and  are  brought  forward  in  hot 
Beds,  all  the  Sorts  will  flower  and  perfedt  their  Seeds 
the  fame  Year,  which  is  better  than  to  have  them  to 
keep  through  the  Winter. 

JUSTICIA;  Houf.  Nov.  Gen-.  ■  Lin.  Gene  PI.  26.  Ad- 
batoda.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  175.  Tab.  7 9.  So  named 
by  the  late  Dr.  Houfoun ,  in  Honour  of  James  Jufice , 
Efq;-  a  great  Lover  of  Gardening  and  Botany. 

The  Cba-rafters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  fmall,  and  divided  in - 
td  5  acute  Segments  at  the  Top.  The  Flower  hath  1  Pe¬ 
tal,  divided  .into  -2  Lips,  zilmofl  to  the-  Bottbm,  which  are 
entire.  The  upper  Lip  is  raifed  Archways ,  and  the  under 
is  reflexed.  It-  hath  2  Awf-Jhaped  Stamina ,  ftuated  un¬ 
der  the  upper  Lip,  terminated  by  ere  A  Summits,  bifid  at 
their  Bafe.  It  bath  an  oblong  Germen,  fupporting  a  fen¬ 
der  Style ,  longer  than  the  Petal,  crowned  by  a  ftngle  Stigma. 
The  Germen  becomes  an  oblong  Capfule  with  2  Cells,  di¬ 
vided  by  a  Partition ,  which  is  contrary  to  the  2  Valves , 
which  open  with  an  Elaficity,  and  cafl  out  the  roundijh 
Seedv. 

The  Species  are; 

1.  Justicia.  foliis  oblcngo-ovatis  hirjutis,  fefftlibus, flo¬ 
ribus  fpicatis  alaribus,  caule  fruticofo-.  Jilfticia  with  ob¬ 
long,  oval,  hairy  Leaves,  fitting  clofe?to  the  Stalks,  and 
Flowers  growing  in  Spikes  proceeding  from  the  Side  of 
the  Stalks,  which  are  fhrubby.  Juflicia  frutefeens,  flo¬ 
ribus  fpicatis  majoribtts,  mho  verfu  difpofltis.  Houfl.  MJf. 
Shrubby  Juflicia  with  larger  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes* 
ranged  on  one  Side. 

2.  Justicia  caule  ere  Flo  ramofo  hex  angular!,  foliis 

ovatis 
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ovatis  oppojtiis ,  hr  a  ft  tit  cuneformibut  confetti t.  Juficia 
with  an  ere&  branching  Stalk,  having  fix  Angles,  oval 
Leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  Wedge-fhaped  fmall  Leaves 
(or  Bracteae)  growing  in  Gutters.  Juficia  annua  bex- 
angulari  caule,  fol'tis  Circa  a:  conjugatis,  fore  mini  a  too 
Houji.  MJf.  Annual  JuJiicia  with  an  hexanguiar  Stalk, 
Enchanters  Nightshade  Leaves  fct  by  Pairs,  and  a  Car¬ 
mine  Flower.  ..  .  >  •  ! 

3.  Justicia  folds  ovata-lanccolatis ,  pediculatis ,  hir- 
utis,  brafteis  eordatis  acuminatis,  caule  fruticofo.  JuJii¬ 
cia  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  growing  on  Foot 
Stalks,  Heart -fhaped  acute-pointed  Bra&eae,  and  a 
fhrubby  Stalk.  JuJiicia  frutefcens  &  hirjuta,  folds  ob- 
longis  pediculis  longijf mis,  fore  rubro.  Houji.  MJf.  Shrub¬ 
by  and  hairy  JuJiicia  with  oblong  Leaves  growing  on 
very  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  a  red  Flower. 

4.  Justicia  arborca ,  folds  lanceolato-ovatis ,  brafteis 
ovatis  perfiJlentibuSy  eorollarum  galea  concavd.  Flor.  Zeyl. 
16.  Tree  JuJiicia  with  oval  Spear- fhaped  Leaves,  oval 
permanent  Bra&ese,  and  a  concave  Helmet  to  the  Flow¬ 
er.  Adhatoda  Zeylanenfum .  H.  L.  742.  Adbatoda  of 
Ceylon,  commonly  called  Malabar  Nut. 

5.  Justicia  fruticofiy  folds  lanceolatis  integerrimity 
pedunculis  triforis  ancipitibus ,  brafteis  calyce  brevioribus. 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  15.  Shrubby  Juficia  with  entire  Spear- 
lhaped  Leaves,  Foot  Stalks  having  3  Flowers  looking 
different  Ways,  and  a  Bra&ea  fhorter  than  the  Empale- 
ment.  Adbatoda  Indie  a,  folio  falignOy  fore  albo.  Boerh. 
Ind.  alt.  r.  239.  Indian  Adbatoda  with  a  Willow  Leaf, 
and  white  Flower,  commonly  called  Snap  Tree. 

6.  Justicia  fpinofa,  folds  oblongo-ovatis  emarginatis, 
caule  fruticofo  ramojo.  Prickly  Juficia  with  oblong  oval 
Leaves,  indented  at  their  Edges,  and  a  fhrubby  branch¬ 
ing  Stalk.  Adhatoda  Antegoana ,  Lycii  facie y  fpinofa. 
Petiv.  Prickly  Adhatoda  of  Antigua,  with  the  Appea¬ 
rance  of  Boxthorn. 

7.  Justicia  arborea,  folds  lanceolato-ovatis  fejflihus , 
fubtus  tomentofiSy  floribus  fpicatis  congefis  terminalibus . 
Tree  Juf  icia  with  Spear-fhaped  oval  Leaves,  woolly  on 
their  under  Side,  and  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  with 
Spikes  of  Flowers,  growing  in  Cluflers  at  the  Ends  of 
the  Branches.  Adhatoda  arborea,  folds  oblongis ,  fubtus 
villofts,  foribus  fpicatis  a  Ibis.  Houfl.  Tree  Adbatoda 
with  oblong  Leaves,  hairy  on  their  under  Side,  and 
Spikes  of  white  Flowers. 

8.  Justicia  arborea,  folds  lanceolato  ovatis,  brafteis 
ovatis  deciduis  mucronatis,  eorollarum  galea  reflexd.  Flor. 
Zeyl.  17.  Tree  Juficia  with  Spear-fhaped  oval  Leaves, 
oval  pointed  Bracteae,  which  fall  off,  and  a  reflexed  Hel¬ 
met  to  the  Flowers.  Adbatoda  fpied  longijftmd,  flore 
refexo.  Burman.  Zeyl.  7.  Tab.  4,  f.  1.  Adbatoda  with 
a  very  long  Spike,  and  a  reflexed  Flower. 

The  1  ft  Sort  was  difeovered  growing  naturally  at  La 
Vera  Cruz ,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfoun ,  who  fent  the  Seeds 
to  England ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  brittle  Stalk,  5 
or  6  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Branches,  garnifhed 
with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  2  Inches  long,  and  1  broad, 
which  are  hairy,  and  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite  ;  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  come  out  the  Spikes  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  reflexed  like  a  Scorpion’s  Tail.  The  Flowers  are 
large,  of  a  Carmine  Colour,  and  ranged  on  one  Side  of 
the  Spike  ;  thefe  are  fuccecded  by  fhort  Pods  about  half 
an  Inch  long. 
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The  2d  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  fame  Gentleman* 
in  the  fame  Country  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant  with  an 
upright  Stalk,  having  6  Angles,  which  rifes  2  or  3  Feet, 
high,  dividing  into  many  Branches,  garnifhed  with  oval 
Leaves  placed  oppofite,  an  Inch  and  a  Half  Jong,  and  i 
Inch  broad;  they  are  fmooth,  as  are  alfo  the  Stalks. 
At  each  Joint  come  out  Clutters  of  fmall  Wedge-fhaped 
Leaves,  by  Dr.  Linnaus  termed  Bra&eaz,  and  long  be¬ 
fore  the  Stalks  decay,  moft  of  the  larger  Leaves  fail 
off,  and  there  are  only  thefe  fmall  Leaves  remain.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Spikes,  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches,  fitting  very  clofe  among  the  Leaves; 
they  are.  of  a  beautiful  Carmine  Colour,  and  have  but 
one  Petal,  which  has  two  Lips.  The  upper  Lip  is 
arched,  bending  over  the  lower,  which  is  aifo  a  little 
reflexed,  but  both  are  entire.  The  Flowers  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fhort  Wedge-fhaped  Capfules,  opening 
Lengthways,  inclofing  2  fmall  oval  Seeds. 

The  3d  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  fame  Gentleman 
at  Campeachy  ;  this  rifes  with  a  hairy  fhrubby  Stalk,  4 
or  5  Feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  Branches,  garnifhed 
with  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  hairy  Leaves,  4  Inches  long, 
and  2  and  a  Half  broad,  ftanding  on  Foot  Stalks,  above 
an  Inch  long,  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite.  At  the  Bafe  of 
the  Foot  Stalks  come  out  a  Clutter  of  fmall  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points,  termed  Braffe^  The 
Flowers  come  out  in  loofe  Clutters  from  the  Wings  of 
the; Stalks,  toward  the,  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are 
of  a  pale  red  Colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former 
Sort. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  Town  early  in  the  Spring,  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with 
frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed 
of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  water  the  Earth  gently 
as  it  appears  dry.  The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  frequently 
lie  a  Year  in  the  Ground,  fo  that  the  Pots  mutt  not  be 
difturbed,  if  the  Plants  do  not  come  up  the  fame  Year  ; 
but  in  the  Winter  fhould  be  kept  in  the  Stove,  and  the 
Spring  following  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed,  which 
will  bring  up  the  Plants  if  the  Seeds  were  good..  When 
the  Plants  begin  to  appear,  the  Glaffes  of  the  hot  Bed 
fhould  beraifed  every  Day,  when  the  Weather  is  warm, 
to  admit  frefh  Air  to  them.  The  Plants  mutt  alfo  be 
frequently  watered  in  warm  Weather,  but  Wafer  fhould 
not  be  given  in  large  Quantities  wfiile  the  Plants  are 
young,  becaufe  they  are  then  very  tender,  and  fubjeQt  to 
rot  at  the  Bottom  of  their  Stems,  with  much  Moifture. 

When  the  Plants  are  about  2  Inches  high,  they  fhopld 
be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fepa- 
rate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  then 
plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  again,  being  carefpl  to  water 
and  {hade  them  Until  they  have  taken  new  Root,  after 
which  Time  they  fhould  have  Air  admitted  to  them  every 
Day,  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and 
they  fhould  be  duly  watered  every  other  Day  in  hot 
Weather. 

As  the  Plants  advance  in  their  Growth,  they  fhould 
be  Ihifted  into  larger  Pots,  for  if  their  Roots  are  too 
much  confined,  the  Plants  will  not  make  any  co.nfider- 
able  Progrefs ;  but  they  fhould  not  be  over  potted,  for 
that  will  be  of  worfe  Con'equence  than  under  potting 
them,  becaufe  when  they  are  planted  in  very  large  Pots, 
they  will  ftarve  and  decay,  without  producing  any 
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Flowers.  They  are  too  tender  to  endure  the  open  Air 
in  this  Country,  therefore  they  fhould  always  remain  in 
the  hot  Bed,  being  careful  to  let  them  have  a  due  Pro¬ 
portion  of  Air  in  hot  Weather;  and  the  annual  Sort 
fhould  be  brought  forward  as  (aft  as  poifible  in  the 
Spring,  that  the  Plants  may  flower  early,  otherwife  they 
will  not  produce  good  Seeds  in  England. 

The  i  ft  and  3d  Sorts  fhould  remain  in  the  hot  Bed 
during  the  Summer  Seafon  (provided  there  be  Room  un¬ 
der  the  Glaflfes,  without  being  fcorched  ;)  but  at.  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  they  lhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and 
•plunged  into  the  Bark  Bed,  where  they  mull  remain  du¬ 
ring  the  Winter  Seafon,  obferving  to  keep  them  warm, 
as  alfo  to  water  them  gently  once  or  twice  a  Week,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  (hall  require.  The  following  Summer 
thefe  Plants  will  flower,  and  abide  feveral  Years,  but 
they  rarely  produce  good  Seeds  in  Europe. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon, 
but  has  been  long  in  the  EngliJIo  Gardens,  where  it  is 
commonly  known  at  prefent  by  the  Title  of  hlalahar 
Nut,  but  was  formerly  called  Beetle  Nut,  and  was  by 
fome  fuppofed  to  be  the  Tree  of  which  the  Chineje  chew 
the  Leaves  and  Nuts;  this,  ihough  a  Native  of  fo  warm 
a  Country,  is  hardy  enough  to  live  in  a  good  Green- 
houfe  in  England,  without  any  artificial  Heat.  It  rifes 
here  with  a  ftrong  woody  Stalk,  12  or  14  Feet  high, 
fending  out  many  fpreading  Branches,  garnifhed  with 
Spear-fhaped  oval  Leaves,  6  Inches  long,  and  3  broad, 
placed  by  Pairs  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are  produced  on 
fhort  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  which  are  white, 
with  fome  dark  Spots;  thefe  appear  in  July,  but  are 
not  fucceeded  by  any  Seeds  in  England. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which,  if- 
planted  in  Pots  in  June  or  July,  and  plunged  into  a  very 
moderate  hot  Bed,  will  take  Root,  but  they  muft  be 
every  Day  fcreened  from  the  Sun,  and  if  the  external 
Air  is  excluded  from  them*  they  will  fucceed  better  than 
when  it  is  admitted  to  them.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated 
by  laying  down  their  young  Branches,  which  will  take 
Root  in  the  Ground  ;  thefe  young  Plants  fhould  be  put 
each  into  a  feparate  Pot,  filled  with  foft  loamy  Earth, 
and  placed  in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken -new  Roor, 
then  they  may  be  placed  in  a  fheltered  Situation  during 
the  Summer,  but  in  Winter  they  muft  be  houfed,  and 
treated  as  Orange  Trees,  with-only  this  Difference,  that 
thefe  require  more -Water. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India  ;  this  rifes  with 
a  fhrubby  Stalk,  from  3  to  4  .  Feet  high,  fending  out - 
Branches  on  every  Side  from  the  Bottom,  fo  as  to  form 
a  Kind  of  Pyramid  ;  thefe  are  covered  with  a  white  Bark, 
and  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  entire  Leaves,  near 
2  Inches  long,  and  one  third  of  an  Inch  broad;  they  are 
fmooth,  ftiff,  and  of  a  deep  green,  (landing  oppofite.  At 
the  Bafe  of  the  Foot  Stalks  come  out  Clufte-rs  of  fmailer 
Leaves  of  the  fame  Shape  and  Texture.  The  Flowers 
come  out  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks  from  the-  Side  of  the 
Branches,  each  Foot  Stalk  fupporting  t,  2,  or  3  white 
Flowers,  with  long  Empalements ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  oblong  Seed  Veffels,  which,  when  ripe,  caft  out  their 
Seeds  with  an  Elasticity,  from  whence  it  hadthe  Title 
of  Snap  Tree. 

This  is  propagated  by  Cuttings  during  any  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Months;  they  fhould  be  planted-  in  Pots  filled  with 
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light  loamy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  which 
has  loft  its  great  Heat,  and  (haded  from  the  Sun,  now 
and  then  gently  refrefhed  with  Water,  and  not  too  much 
Air  admitted  to  them.  In  about  2  Months  the  Cuttings 
will  have  taken  Root,  then  they  muft  be  gradually  inured 
to  bear  the  open  Air,  into  which  they  (hould  be  removed, 
placing  them  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they  may 
ftay  till  Autumn  ;  but  if  they  get  Root  pretty  early  in 
the  Summer,  it  will  be  proper  to  feparate  them  each  into 
a  Angle  fmall  Pot,  fetting  them  in  the  Shade  till  they 
have  taken  new  Root,  after  which  they  may  be  placed 
as  before  directed,  but  when  it  is  late  in  the  Seafon  be¬ 
fore  they  take  Root,  it  will  be  better  to  let  them  remain 
in  the  fam®  Pots  till  the  following  Spring.  In  Winter 
thefe  Plants  muft  be  placed  in  a  warm  Green-houfe,  or 
in  a  moderately  warm  Stove,  for  they  are  impatient  of 
Cold  and  Damp,  nor  will  they  thrive  in  too  much 
Warmth  ;  they  will  often  require  Water  in  Winter,  but 
during  that  Seafon  it  muft  be  given  them  moderately  ; 
in  Summer  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  open  Air,  but 
(hould  have  a  warm  fheltered  Situation,  and  in  warm 
Weather  they  muft  have  Plenty  of  Water.  This  Plant 
flowers  at  different  Seafons,  but  never  produces  Fruit  - 
here. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from  whence 
the  late  Dr.  Houjloun  fent  it  to  England ;  this  rifes  with 
many.fhrubby  (lender  Stalks,  about  5  Feet  high,  fending 
out  Branches  on  every  Side  their  whole  Length,  which 
grow  eredt,  and  are  covered  with  a  whitifh  Bark,  gar- 
ni(hed  with  fmall,  oblong,  oval  Leaves,  coming  out  two 
on  each  Side  the  Stalk  oppofite,  and  under  the'  Leaves 
are  placed  at  every  Joint  iharp  Thorns  like  thofe  of  the 
Berberry  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Leaves,  they  are  lmall  and  of  a  pale  red  Colour,  • 
lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts. 

The  7th  Sort  was  found  by  the  late  Dr;  Houjloun , 
growing  naturally  at  Catnpiacby.  This  rifes  with  a  ftrong 
woody  Stem  20  Feet  high.,  dividing  into  many  crooked 
irregular  Branches,  covered  with  a  light  brown  Bark, 
garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  oval  Leaves,  near  4  Inches 
long  and  2  broad,  covered  with  a  foft  Down  on  their  un¬ 
der  Sidei  The  Flowers  grow  in  Spikes  from  the  End  of 
the  Branches,  3,  4,  or  5  of  thefe  Spikes  arifing  from  the 
fame  Point,  the  middle  Spike  being  near  3  Inches  long, 
and  the  others  about  halt  that  Length.  The  Flowers 
are  fmall  and  white,  but  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other 
Species. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  atMalabar  and  in  Ceylon; 
this  rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  Stem  10  or  12  Feet  high, 
dividing  into  many  Branches,  garnifhed  with  Spear- 
fhaped  oval  Leaves  5  Inches  long,  and  2  and  a  Half 
broad,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  very  long  Spikes  from  the  End  of  > 
the  Branches,  they  are  of  a  greenifh  Colour  with  a  1 
Shade  of  blue  ;  the  Helmet  of  the  Flower  is  reflexed. 

Thefe  3  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  as  the  3  firft, 
and  the  Plants  muft  be  treated  the  fame  Way,  efpecially 
while  they  are  young;-  but  afterward  the  8th  Sort  may 
be  more  hardily  treated,  when  they  have  gotten  Strength. 
This  Sort  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  as  the 
5  th  Sort ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  2  or  3  Years  old, 
they  will  thrive  in  a  moderate  Degree  of  Warmth  in 
Winter,  and  in  the  Summer  they  may  be  placed  abroad 
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for  2  Months  in  the  warmeft  Seafon  of -the  Year,  but 
they  fhould  have  a  warm  fheltered  Situation,  and  when 
the  Nights  begin  to  grow  cold,  they  mud  be  removed 
into  the  Stove;  but  they  muft  have  free  Air  admitted  to 
them  at  all  Times  when  the  Weather  is  warm.  The 
other  2  Sorts  fhould  conftantly  remain  in  the  Bark 
Stove,  and  require  the  fame  Treatment  as  other  tender 
Plants  from  the  warmed:  Countries.  * 

IXIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Pi  54.  Sifyrincbium.  Com.  Hort. 
Amji. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  oblong  permanent  Spat b a  ( or  Sheaths )  which  in - 
chje  the  Germen ;  the  Flower  has  6  oblong  Spear-fbaped 
Petals  which  are  equal ,  and  3  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina  Jhorter 
than  the  Petals ,  fituated  at  equal  D  fauces ,  terminated  by 
Jingle  Summits.  It  hath  an  oval  3  cornered  Germen  fitu- 
ated  below  the  Flower,  fupporting  a  Jingle  Style  the  Length 
'6f  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  a  thick  trifid  Stigma  ;  the  Ger¬ 
men  becomes  an  oval  3  cornered  Capjule  with  3  Cells,  filled 
with  roundifh  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ixia  foliis  enffornubus,  f  oribus  remotis.  Hort.  Upf. 
-T  6.  Ixia  with  Sword-fhaped  Leaves,  and  Flowers  (land¬ 
ing  remote.  Bermudiana  iridis  folio  majori  fore  croceo , 
eleganter  punflato.  Krauf.  Hort.  25.  Tab.  25.  Bermu¬ 
diana  with  a  larger  Iris  Leaf,  and  a  Saffron  coloured 
.Flower,  beautifully  fpotted. 

2.  Ixia  foribus  capitatis,  fpatbis  laceris.  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
36.  Ixia  with  Flowers  growing  in  Heads,  and  ragged 
Sheaths.  Bermudiana  Capenfts,  capitulis  lanuginofts. 
Pet.  Hort.  Sicc.  242.  Bermudiana  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
• Hope ,  with  woolly  Heads. 

3.  Ixia  foliis  gladiolatis,  nervofs,  hirfutis,  foribus 
fpicatis  terminalibus.  Icon.  Tab.  155.  Fig.  1.  Ixia  with 
Sword-fhaped,  hairy,  veined  Leaves,  and  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  Spikes  at  the  Ends  of  the  Stalks. 

4.  Ixia  foliis  lineari- gladiolatis ,  foribus  alaribus  & 
terminalibus.  Icon.  Tab.  155.  Fig.  2.  Ix ia  with  narrow 
Sword-fhaped  Leaves,  and  Flowers  proceeding  from  the 
Sides  and  Tops  of  the  Stalk. 

-5.  Ixia  foliis  gladiolatis  glabris,floribu  s  corymbofs  ter¬ 
minalibus.  Icon.  Tab.  156.  Ixia  with  fmooth  Spear- 
ihaped  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corymbus  ter¬ 
minating  the  Stalk.  Sifyrincbium  Africanum  majus,  fore 
luteo  macula  notato.  Olden.  Greater  African  Sifyrincbium 
with  a  yellow  fpotted  Flower. 

6.  Ixia  foliis  lineari-gladiolatis,  floribus  alternis,  caule 
bulbifero.  Ixia  with  narrow  Sword-fhaped  Leaves, 
Flowers  placed  alternate,  and  Stalks  bearing  Bulbs. 

7.  Ixia  foliis  gladiolatis ,  foribus  dif antibus.  Ixia 
with  Sword-fhaped  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  diflant. 

8.  IxiA  foliis  lineari-gladiolatis,  flor-ihus  fpicatis  feffli - 
bus  terminalibus.  Ixia  with  narrow  Sword-fhaped  Leaves, 
and  feflile  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stalk. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India,  where  the 
Stalks  rife  5  or  6  Feet  high,  hut  in  England  they  are  Sel¬ 
dom  more  than  half  that  Height.  It  hath  a  pretty  thick 
flefhy  Root,  divided  in  Knots  or  Joints  of  a  yellowifh  Co¬ 
lour,  fending  out  many  Fibres ;  the  Stalk  is  pretty  thick, 
fmooth,  and  jointed,  garnifhed  with  Sword-fhaped 
Leaves  a  Foot  long  and  1  Inch  broad,  with  feveral  lon¬ 
gitudinal  Furrows,  and  embracing  the  Stalks  with  their 
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Bafe,  ending  in  acute  Points ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk 
divaricates  tnto  2  fmaller,  with  a  Foot  Stalk  arifing  be¬ 
tween  them,  which  fupports  1  Flower;  the  fmaller 
Branches  divaricate  again  in  the  fame  Manner  into  Foot 
Stalks,  2  Inches  long,  each  fuftaining  1  Flower.  At 
each  of  thele  Joints  is  a  Spatha  or  Sheath  embracing  the 
Stalk,  which  at  the  lower  Joints  are  3  Inches  long,  but 
the  upper  are  not  more  than  1  Inch,  ending  in  acute 
Points  and  permanent ;  the  Flowers  are  compofed  of  6 
Petals  which  are  equal,  they  are  of  a  yellow  Colour 
.within,  and  variegated  with  dark  red  Spots;  the  Outfide 
j  is  of  an  Orange  Colour.  Thefe  appear  in  July  and 
Auguf,  and  in  warm  Seafons  are  fucceeded  by  the  Seeds. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  either  by  Seeds,  or 
parting  the  Roots :  If  by  Seeds,  they  fhould  be  Tow  n  in 
Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  which  will 
bring  up  the  Plants  much  fooner,  than  when  they  are 
Town  in  the  full  Ground  ;  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  feparate 
Pot  filled  with  Tandy  Earth,  and  if  they  are  placed  under 
a  Frame  till  they  have  taken  good  Root  in  the  Pots,  it 
will  greatly  forward  their  Growth  ;  afterward  they  may 
be  placed  in  the  open  Air  in  a  fheliered  Situation,  where 
they  may  remain  till  Autumn,  when  they  muft  be  placed 
under  a  Frame  to  fereen  them  from  Froft;  and  in  the 
Spring,  moll  of  the  Plants  may  be  turned  out  of  the 
Pots  and  planted  in  a  warm  Border,  where  they  will 
abide  through  the  common  YV  inters  very  well,  but  in 
fevere  Frofls  they  are  often  killed,  unlefs  they  are  co¬ 
vered  with  Tan,  or  other  Covering  to  keep  out  the 
Froft,  therefore  a  few  of  the  Plants  may  be  kept  in 
Pots,  and  fheltered  under  a  Frame  in  Winter. 

The  Stalks  and  Leaves  of  this  Plant  decay  to  the  Root, 
in  Autumn,  fo  that  if  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  about 
the  Roots  is  covered  2  or  3  Inches  thick  with  Tan,  it 
will  fecure  them  from  the  Danger  of  Froft  ;  and  in  the 
Spring  before  the  Roots  fhoot,  will  be  the  beft  Time 
to  remove  and  part  the  Roots  ;  but  this  fhould  not  be 
done 'oftener  than  every  third  Year,  for  when  they  are 
often  parted,  they  will  be  weak,  and  will  not  flower 
fo  well. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  this  is  a  low  Plant,  which  rifes  3  or  4  Inches 
high  ;  the  Leaves  are  narrow  2nd  veined,  the  Flowers 
are  fmall,  growing  in  a  downy  Head  on  the  Top  of  the 
Stalk,  but  they  make  little  Appearance,  fo  are  only  kept 
for  Variety. 

The  3d  Sort  I  raifed  from  Seeds,  which  were  Tent 
me  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  hath  a  round 
bulbous  Root  a  little  comprelTed,  covered  with  a  red 
Skin,  from  which  arife  5  or  6  Sword-fhaped  Leaves 
about  3  or  4  Inches  long,  hairy,  and  with  feveral  lon¬ 
gitudinal  Furrows  ;  thefe  embrace  each  other  at  their 
Bafe,  but  fpread  afunder  at  the  Top  ;  between  thefe 
come  out  the  Flower  Stalk,  which  riles  6  or  8  Inches 
high,  is  naked  to  the  Top,  and  terminated  by  a  Clufler 
of  Flowers,  .each  having  a  Spatha  or  Hood,  which  dries 
and  .is  permanent ;  the  Flowers  are  of  a  deep  blue  Co¬ 
lour,  and  appear  in  May  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round¬ 
ifh  three  cornered  Seed  Veflels  with  3  Cells,  filled  with 
roundifh  Seeds  which  ripen  in  July,  then  the  Leaves 
and  Stalks  decay- 

The  4th  Sort  was  raifed  from  Seeds  in  the  Chelfea 

Garden, 
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Garden,  which  came  with  ihofe  of  the  former  Sort. 
This  hath  a  fma’tl  round  buibou>  Root,  from  which  arife 
40c  5  r.ariow  1  ng  Sword- thaj  ed  Leaves  6  or  7  Inches 
long  ;  between  thcle  come  out  a  very  (lender  round 
Stalk,  about  10  Inches  long,  jrom  the  Side  of  which  there 
comes  out  1  or  2  Gullets  ol  Flowers,  (landing  on  (hort 
Footstalks,  and  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  the  Flowers 
grow  in  a  loofe  Spike  ;  they  are  of  a  pure  white,  and 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Species.  Thefe  appear 
in  May,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  July. 

The  Seeds  of  the  5th  Sort  were  fent  me  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  \  this  has  an  oval  bulbous  Root  a 
little  comprefled,  from  which  come  up  3  or  4  narrow, 
thin.  Sword- dialed  Leaves,  near  a  Foot  long  ;  the 
Flower  Staik  rifes  a  little  above  the  Leaves,  it  is  very 
(lender,  naked,  and  terminated  by  a  round  Clutter  of 
Flowers,  each  having  a  Spatha  or  Hood  ;  they  are  com- 
pofed  of  6  pretty  large  oblong  Petals  which  are  concave, 
and  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour,  each  having  a  large  black 
Spot  at  the  Bate.  This  flowers  early  in  May,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  the  latter  End  of  June. 

The  6th  Sort  hath  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
about  6  or  7  Inches  long}  the  Stalk  rifes  rear  a  Foot 
and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed  with  1  Leaf  at  each  of  the 
lower  Joints,  of  the  fame  Shape  with  the  other  but 
fmaller  ;  thefe  embrace  the  Stalk  with  their  Bafe,  and 
(land  ere£f ;  the  upper  Part  cf  the  Stalk  is  adorned  with 
Flowers  compofed  of  6  oblong  oval  Petals  of  a  Sulphur 
Colour,  placed  alternate  on  the  Stalk,  which  is  bent  at 
each  Joint  where  the  Flowers  (land  ;  the  Flowers  have 
3  (hort  Stamina  joined  at  their  Bale,  terminated  by  long 
fiat  ere£t  Summits  ;  the  Germen  is  fituated  under  the 
Flower,  fupporting  a  long  (lender  Style,  crowned  by  a 
trifid  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  becomes  a  roundifh  Capfule 
with  3  Cells,  filled  with  roundifh  fmali  Seeds.  The 
Stalks  at  each  of  the  lower  Joints  thrutt  out  (  nail  Bulbs, 
which,  if  planted,  will  grow  and  produce  Flowers. 

The  7th  Sort  hath  (horter  and  broader  Leaves  than 
the  former,  the  Stalk  is  (lender  and  furrow  cd,  and  at 
each  of  the  lower  Joints  is  garnifhed  with  1  Leaf  ot  the 
fame  Shape,  embracing,  the  Stalk  with  them  hale;  the 
Flowers  come  out  toward  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  at  2  or 
3  Inches  Diftance,  each  Staik  fupporting  2  or  3  Sulphur- 
coloured  Flowers,  each  compofed  of  6  Spear-fhaped 
Petals  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  equal  in  their  Size  and 
reguLr  in  Potttion ;  they  have  a  ihort  permanent  Em- 
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A  L  I.  See  Salfbla. 

KALMIA.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  582.  Cbamarbododendros. 
Town.  Inf.  R.  H.  604.  Tab.  373. 

The  Chambers  are, 

The  Flower  bas  a  f mall  permanent  Empalernent  cut  into 
5  Parts,  and  1  Petal  cut  into  5  Segments,  which  fpread 
open  and  are  roundijb.  It  hath  IQ  Stamina  the  Length  of 
the  Petal,  declining  in  the  Middle ,  terminated  by  oval 
Summits,  In  the  Center  is  ftuated  a  roandijb  Germen, 
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palement,  cut  into  2  long  and^2  fhorfer  acute  Segments  ; 
thefe  are  lucceedeJ  by  round  Capfules  with  3  Cells, 
filled  with  round  Seeds.  This  Sort  (lowers  in  March, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  about  2  Months  after. 

The  8th  Sort  hath  very  fmali  round  bulbous  Roots, 
from  which  arife  3  or  4  long,  (lender,  Grafs-hke  Leaves, 
of  a  dark  green  Colour  and  fmooth  ;  between  thefe  come 
out  the  Stalk,  which  is  very  (lender  and  round,  rifing 
a  Foot  ard  a  Half  high  ;  at  the  Top  the  Flowers  are 
collebhi  in  a  Spik^  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  each  having 
a  thin,  dry,  permanent  Spatha  or  Sheath,  which  covers 
the  Capfule  after  the  Flower  is  fallen.  The.-  Flowers 
are  of  a  pure  white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other 
Species,  but  {mailer  ;  they  are  fucceeded  by  fmali  round 
Seed  Veflels  with  3  Cells,  each  containing  2  or  3  round 
Seeds.  It  (lowers  the  latter  End  of  May,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  July. 

'1  here. are  fome  other  Varieties  of  this  Genus,  which 
have  flowered  in  the  Chdfea  Garden,  differing  only  in 
the  Colour  of  their  Flowers,  fo  are  not  fuppofed  to  be 
dittinSfc  Species ;  one  of  which  is  purple  cn  the  Outttde, 
and  white  within  ;  another  has  white  Flowers,  with  a 
blue  Stripe  on  the  Outfide  of  each  Petal,  and  a  third  has 
white  Flowers  with  yellow  Bottoms.  Thefe  have  al¬ 
ready  flowered  in  the  Cbelfea  Garden,  where  there  arc 
many  more,  which  have  been  ttnee  railed  from  Seeds, 
whofe  Flowers  have  not  as  yet  appeared  ;  and  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  thefe  Plants  grow  naturally, 
there  are  more  than  30  Varieties  mentioned  in  a  Cata¬ 
logue  ot  Dr.  Herman’s.  The  Roots  of  inofi,  if  not  all 
thefe  Sorts,  are  frequently  eaten  by  the  Inhabitants  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  who  greatly  etteem  them. 

All  the  Sorts  multiply  very  fatt  by  Offsets,  fo  that 
when  once  obtained,  there  will  be  no  Occafion  to  raife 
them  from  Seeds ;  for  the  Roots  put  out  Offsets  in  great 
Plenty,  moff  of  which  will  flower  the  following  Seafon, 
whereas  thofe  from  Seeds  are  3  or  4  Years  before  they  . 
flower.  Thefe  Plants  will  not  live  through  the  Winter 
in  the  full  Ground  in  England,  fo  fhould  be  planted  in 
fmali  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  placed  under  a 
Frame  in  Winter,  where  they  may  be  protected  from 
Froft,  but  in  mild  Weather  (hould  enjoy  the  fiee  Air  ; 
but  during  the  Winter  they  muff  be  guarded  Ircm  Mice, 
who  are  very  fond  of  thefe  Roots,  and  if  not  prevented 
will  devour  them. 
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fupporting  a  fender  Style  as  long  as  the  fetal,  crowned  ly 
an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  an  oval  or  globular 
Capfule  with  5  Cells,  filed  with  very  fmali  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Kalmta foliis  lanceolato-cvatis  nitidis,  fubtus  fcr~ 
rugineis,  floribus  corymbofs  terminalibus.  Kalmia  with 
(Lining  Spear-fhaped  oval  Leaves,  of  an  Iron  Colour  on 
their  under  Side,  and  Flowers  growing  in  round  Bunches 
at  the  Ends  of  the  Branches.  Ckamcerhcdodcndros  hurt 
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folio  fetnpcrvirens ,  fioribus _  bull  aft!  ccrytnbofis.  Catejb. 
Car.  p.  3,  17.  Ever-green  Role  Laurel  with  ftudded 
Flowers  growing  in  a  round  Bunch,  commonly  called  in 
America ,  Mountain  Laurel. 

2.  Kalmia  foliis  lanceolatis,  corymbis  terminalibus. 
Kalmia  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing 
in  Bunches  terminating  the  Branches.  Cbamcedaphne 
fdiis  tini,  fioribus  bullatis  umbellatis.  Catejb.  Carol.  2.  p. 
98.  Tab.  98.  Dwarf  Laurel  with  a  Tinus  Leaf,  and 
ftudded  Flowers  growing  in  Umbels,  commonly  called 
Ivy  Tree  in  America. 

3.  Kalmia  foliis  lanceolatis  corymbis  lateralibus.  Lin. 
Gen.  Nov.  1079.  Kalmia  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and 
Flowers  growing  in  round  Bunches  on  the  Sides  of  the 
Stalk.  C.hamcedapbne  fempervirens, foliis  oblongis  angujlis , 
fohorum  fafciculis  oppofitis.  Catejb.  Carol.  3.  p.  17* 
Ever-green  Dwarf  Laurel,  with  oblong  narrow  Leaves 
growing  in  Bunches,  which  are  placed  oppofite. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  Rocks  and  in  barren 
Soils,  in  Virginia  and  Penfylvania ,  where  it  rifes  with  a 
branching  Stalk  of  15  or  16  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
very  ftiff  Leaves,  6  or  7  Inches  long  and  2  broad,  of  a 
lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  when  young  are  of 
a  pale  green  on  their  under  Side,  and  afterward  as  they 
*  are  older,  become  of  an  Iron  Colour  ;  they  have  fliort 
thick  Foot  Stalks,  and  ftand  without  Order  round  the 
Branches ;  and  between  thefe  the  Buds  are  formed  for 
the  next  Year’s  Flowers,  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Branches ;  thefe  Buds  fweli  to  a  large  Size  during  the 
Autumn  and  Spring  Months,  till  the  Beginning  of  June, 
when  the  Flowers  burft  out  from  their  Empalements, 
forming  a  round  Bunch  (or  Corymbus)  fitting  very  clofe 
to  the  Branch  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  Blufli  Colour,  change- 
ing  afterward  to  white,  the  Outiide  of  the  Petal  is  of  a 
Peach  Colour.  The  Flower  has  but  one  Petal,  whofe 
Bafe  is  tubulous,  but  is  deeply  cut  into  5  roundifh  Seg- 
.  inents,  one  of  which  is  ftudded  with  yellow,  green,  and 
purple  Spots,  which  are  prominent  and  hairy  ;  after  the 
Flowers  are  paft,  the  Germen  in  the  Center  becomes 
an  oval  Capiule,  crowned  by  the  permanent  Style, 
having  5  Cells,  full  of  very  fmall  Seeds.  This  Shrub 
in  its  native  Soil,  continues  flowering  great  Part  of  the 
'  Summer,  and  is  one  of  the  greateft  Ornaments  to  the 
Country  ;  but  as  yet  it  is  not  fo  well  naturalized  to  our 
Climate  as  could  be  wifhed,  though  the  Plants  are  not 
injured  by  the  Cold,  and  fome  of  them  have  flowered  3 
Years  pa-ft.  in  the  Ckelfca  Garden. 

In  the  Country  where  this  Shrub  grows  naturally,  it 
fends  out  Plenty  of  Suckers  from  the  Roots,  fo  that  they 
form  Thickets  almoft  impaflable ;  but  here  they  have 
net  as  yet  produced  any  Suckers,  nor  do  the  Seeds  come 
to  Maturity,  fo  that  the  Plants  are  not  very  common  in 
England  ;  for  the  Seeds  fent  from  America ,  lie  in  the 
Ground  a  whole  Year  before  the  Plants  appear,  and  af¬ 
terward  they  make  very  flow  Progrefs,  which  has  dif- 
couraged  moft  Feople  from  attempting  to  raife  the  Plants 
in  that  Method.  The  only  Perfon  who  has  fucceeded 
well  in  railing  them,  is  Mr.  James  Gordon  of  Mile  End, 
who  has  a  good  Number  of  the  Plants  which  havearifen 
from  Seeds. 

Dr.  Linnaus  has  ranged  this  Plant  in  his  Genus  of 
Rhododendron,  but  as  the  Flowers  of  this  Plant  fpread 
open,  and  have  as  fhort  Tubes  as  any  of  thofe  in  his  Ge¬ 


nus  of  Kalmia,  and  anfwer  in  all  the  other  Chaca&ers 
thofe  of  that  Genus,  it  fliould  be  there  placed. 

The  2d  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  fame  Country  with  the 
firft,  where  it  rifes  from  6  to  12  Feet  high,  dividing  into 
many  ligneous  Branches,  very  hard  and  clofe,  covered 
with  a  dark  gray  Bark  ;  they  are  generally  crooked  and 
irregular,  but  clofely  garniftied  with  ftiff  Leaves  about 
3  Inches  long  and  1  broad,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  placed 
without  Order  upon  the  Branches,  Handing  on  flender 
Foot  Stalks;  the  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Bunches  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  on  long  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  of  1 
Petal,  having  a  fhort  Tube,  but  fpread  open  at  the  Top, 
where  it  is  cut  into  5  Angles ;  the  Flowers  are  of  a  bright 
red  Colour  when  they  firft  open,  but  afterward  fade  to 
a  Blufh  or  Peach  Bloom  Colour  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
roundifh  comprefied  Seed  Veflels  crowned  by  the  perma¬ 
nent  Style,  divided  into  5  Cells,  Filled  with  fmall  roundifh 
Seeds.  This  Shrub  flowers  great  Part  of  Summer  in  its 
native  Country,  but  is  not  yet  fo  well  naturalized  to  this 
Country  as  to  do  the  like  ;  the  only  Place  where  I  have 
feen  this  Shrub  thrive  well,  is  in  the  Gardens  of  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  at  Whitton  near  Hounfiow. 

The  Leaves  of  this  elegant  Plant  are  fuppofed  to  have 
a  noxious  Quality,  deftroying  Sheep  and  Oxen  when 
they  feed  upon  them,  yet  the  Deer  eat  them  with  Im¬ 
punity. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Penfylvania,  where  it 
rifes  4  or  5  Feet  high,  but  in  England  I  have  not  feen 
any,  more  than  half  that  Height;  the  fineft  Plants  of 
this  Kind  which  I  have  yet  feen,  are  in  the  Gardens  of 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  before-mentioned. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  about  2  Inches  long,  and 
half  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle;  they  are  ftiff,  of  a  lu¬ 
cid  green,  and  ftand  oppofite ;  fometimes  they  are  by 
Pairs  at  each  Joint,  and  at  others  there  are  four,  2  on 
each  Side,  Handing  on  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks;  the 
Flowers  come  out  in  Clufters  on  every  Side  the  Stalks ; 
they  are  of  a  beautiful  red  Colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  2d  Sort,  but  fmaller ;  they  are  fucceeded  by  fhort 
roundifh  comprefied  Capfules  with  5  Cells,  crowned  by 
the  permanent  Style,  and  filled  with  very  fmall  Seeds. 
This  Shrub  in  its  native  Country  continues  flowering 
moft  Part  of  Summer,  and  thofe  Plants  at  IVbitton  were 
in  flower  in  the  Beginning  of  July,  when  I  was  there, 
and  the  Beginning  of  October  following  I  faw  many  frefh 
Flowers  upon  the  fame  Shrubs. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  multiply  by  their  creeping  Roots  in 
their  native  Soil,  and  at  Whitton  where  they  have  Hood 
unremoved  a  confiderable  Time,  they  put  out  Suckers 
in  great  Plenty  ;  and  as  thefe  Plants  which  come  from 
Suckers,  are  much  more  likely  to  produce  others  than 
thofe  raifed  from  Seeds,  and  will  flower  much  fooner, 
the  Plants  fhould  not  be  removed,  but  encouraged  to 
fpread  their  Roots  and  fend  out  Suckers. 

KARATAS,  the  Penguin  or  wild  Ananas. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  tubulous  Bell-Jhapcd  Flower ,  divided  into  3 
Parts  at  the  Mouth ,  from  wbofe  Calyx  arifes  the  Pointal , 
fixed  like  a  Nail  in  the  hinder  Part  of  tbs  Flower,  which 
afterward  becomes  a  fiefhy  ahnojl  conical  Fruit,  divided  by 
Membranes  into  3  Cells,  full  of  oblong  Seeds. 

There  is  but  one  Sort  of  this  Plant  at  prefent 
known,  .which  is. 
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KaraTAS  folils  altijjimis ,  anguflffmis  If  aculeatis. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  The  wild  Ananas  or  Penguin. 

Father  Plumier  has  made  a  great  Miftake  in  the  Fi¬ 
gure  and  Defcription  of  the  Characters  of  this  Plant, 
and  the  Caraguata ;  for  he  has  joined  the  Flower  of  the 
Caraguata  to  the  Fruit  of  the  Karatas ,  and  vice  vena  ; 
and  this  has  led  many  Perfons  into  Miftakes,  who  have 
joined  the  Bromelia  and  Ananas  to  this,  making  them  all 
of  the  fame  Genus,  whereas  by  their  Characters  they 
fhould  be  feparated. 

This  Plant  is  very  common  in  the  Wef -Indies,  where 
the  Juice  of  its  Fruit  is  often  put  into  Punch,  being  of  a 
ftiarp  acid  Flavour.  There  is  alfo  a  Wine  made  of  the 
Juice  of  this  Fruit  which  is  very  ftrong,  but  it  will  not 
keep  good  very  long,  fo  is  only  for  prefent  Ufe.  This 
Wine  is  very  intoxicating  and  heats  the  Blood,  therefore 
fhould  be  drank  very  fparingly. 

In  England  this  Plant  is  preferved  as  a  Curiofity,  for 
the  Fruit  feldom  arrives  to  any  Degree  of  Perfection  in 
this  Country,  though  it  has  often  produced  Fruit  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  if  it  were  to  ripen  as  thoroughly  here  as  in 
its  native  Country,  it  would  be  little  valued  on  Account 
of  its  great  Aufterity,  which  will  often  take  the  Skin  off 
the  Mouths  and  Throats  of  thofe  People,  who  eat  it  in- 
cautioufly. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  for  though  there 
are  often  Suckers  fent  forth  from  the  .old  Plants,  they 
come  out  from  between  the  Leaves,  and  are  fo  long, 
{lender,  and  ill-fhapen,  that  if  they  are  planted,  they 
feldom  make  regular  Plants.  Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be 
fown  early  in  Spring,  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  rich 
F.arth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark. 
When  the  Plants  are  ftrong  enough  to  tranfplant,  they 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  each  planted  into  a  feparate 
Pot  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot 
Bed  again,  obferving  to  refrefh  them  frequently  with 
Water,  until  they  have  taken  new  Root,  after  which 
Time  they  fhould  have  Air  and  Water  in  Proportion  to 
the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon.  In  this  Bed  the  Plants  may 
remain  till  Michaelmas ,  at  which  Time  they  fhould  be 
removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Bark  Bed, 
where  they  fhould  be  treated  as  the  Ananas. 

Thefe  Plants  will  not  produce  their  Fruit  in  England 
until  they  are  3  or  4  Years  old,  fo  they  fhould  be  fhifted 
into  larger  Pots,  as  the  Plants  advance  in  their  Growth  ; 
for  if  their  Roots  are  too  much  confined,  they  will  make 
but  little  Progrefs.  They  fhould  alfo  be  placed  at  a 
pretty  great  Diftance  from  each  other,  for  their  Leaves 
will  be  3  or  4  Feet  long,  which,  turning  downward,  oc¬ 
cupy  a  large  Space. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  ftrongly  armed  with 
crooked  Spines,  which  renders  it  very  troublefome  to 
fhift  or  handle  the  Plants ;  for  the  Spines  catch  hold  of 
whatever  approaches  them  by  their  crooked  Form,  being 
fome  bent  one  Way,  and  others  the  reverfe,  fo  that  they 
catch  both  Ways,  and  tear' the  Skin  or  Clot  lies  of  the 
Perfons  who  handle  them,  wherejthere  is  not  the  greateft 
Care  taken  of  them. 

The  Fruit  of  this  Plant  is  produced  in  Clutters,  grow¬ 
ing  upon  a  Stalk  about  3  Feet  high,  and  having  generally 
a  Tuft  of  Leaves  growing  on  the  Top,  lias,  at  firrt 
Sight,  the  Appearance  of  a  Pine  Apple  ;  but,  when 
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clofer  viewed,  they  will  be  found  to  be  a  Clutter  of  ob¬ 
long  Fruit,  each  being  about  the  Size  of  a  Finger. 

A  KATKIN  is  an  Aggregate  of  Summits,  hanging 
down  in  Form  of  a  Rope,  or  Cat's  Tail,  as  in  the  Sal¬ 
low,  Hazel,  Birch,  tfc.  and  is  called  in  Latin ,  lulus. 
KOEMPFERIA.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  7. 

The  Charadlers  are, 

It  hath  a  Jingle  Spatha  (or  Sheath)  of  1  Leaf ;  the 
Flower  hath  1  Petal ,  with  a  long  fender  Tube,  divided  in 
6  Parts  above  ;  3  of  them  are  alternately  Spearfhaped  ar.d 
equal,  the  other  are  oval,  and  at  Bottom  cut  into  2  Parts 
which  are  vertically  Heart-foaped.  It  hath  but  1  Stamen , 
which  is  membranaceous ,  oval,  and  indented ,  terminated  by 
a  linear  Summit ,  fafened  to  it  all  the  Length,  fcarcely 
emerging  out  of  the  Tube  of  the  Petal.  It  hath  a  round 
Germen  fipporting  a  Style  the  Length  of  the  T ube,  crowned 
by  an  sbtufe  Strgma ;  the  Germen  becomes  a  roundifo  3 
cornered  Capfule  with  3  Cells,  filed  with  Seeds, 

We  have  but  one  Species  of -this  Genus  at  prefent 
in  England,  viz. 

Koempferia  Joliis  ova t is fejflibus.  Flor.  Zeyl.  8. 
Koempferia  with  oval  Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  Root. 
Katsjuli  Kelengu.  Hart.  Mai.  and  the  Wanhom.  Kcembf 
Amcen.  901.  Galangale. 

'Phis  Plant  was  titled  by  Dr.  Lintueus,  from  Dr.  Kcemp- 
fer,  a  German  Phyfician,  who  travelled  in  India  and  Per- 
fa,  and  has  publifhed  an  Account  of  many  curious 
Plants  which  he  had  obferved  in  thofe  Countries,  and 
among  them,  he  has  given  a  Figure  and  Defcription  of 
this,  by  the  Indian  Title  Wanhom. 

This  Plant  is  a  Native  in  the  Eaf  -Indies,  where  the 
Root  is  greatly  ufed  in  Medicine  as  a  Sudorifick,  and  it 
is  reckoned  carminative.  It  hath  much  the  Scent  of 
green  Ginger,  when  taken  out  of  the  Ground ;  the 
Roots  are  divided  into  feveral  flefliy  Tubers,  which  are 
fometimes  jointed,*  and  grow  about  4  or  5  Inches  long; 
the  Leaves  are  oval,  being  about  4  Inches  long,  and  2 
broad;  thefe  are  without  Foot  Stalks,  growing  clofe  to 
the  Root,  and  feem  as  if  fet  on  by  Pairs,  fpreading  open 
each  Way;  and  from  between  thefe  Leaves  the  Flowers 
are  produced  fingly,  having  no  Foot  Stalks,  but  are 
clofely  embraced  by  the  Leaves ;  the  Flow  ers'are  white, 
having  a  bright  purple  Bottom.  Thefe  are  not  fuc- 
ceeded  by  any  Fruit  in  England. 

This  Plant  being  a  Native  of  hot  Countries,  will  not 
bear  the  open  Air  in  England ,  fo  requires  a  warm  Stove 
to  preferve  it  through  the  Winter;  but  as  the  Leaves 
decay  in  the  Autumn,  the  Plants  fhould  not  have  too 
much  Wet  while  they  are  in  an  una&ive  State.  If 
thefe  Plants  are  placed  in  the  Bark  Stove,  and  treated  as 
the  Ginger,  they  will  thrive,  and  produce  Plenty  of 
Flowers  every  Summer.  It  is  propagated  by  parting  the 
Roots,  the  bett  Time  for  this  is  in  Spring,  juft  before 
they  begin  to  put  out  their  Leaves. 

ICETMIA.  SV/Hibifcus. 

KIGGELARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  1001.  Lauras.  Sterb . 
We  have  no  Englifo  Title  for  this  Plant.  It  was  named 
by  Dr.  Linnceus,  in  Plonour  of  Dr.  Kiggeler,  who  pub- 
lifhed  a  Catalogue  of  Beaumont's  Garden  in  Holland. 

The  Charafiers  are. 

The  male  and  female  Flowers  are  ftuated  on  different 
Trees ;  the  male  Flowers  have  an  EmbalemcrJ  of  1  Leaf, 
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cut  into  5  concave  Segments,  and  3  concave-  Petals,  jhaped 
like  a  Pitcher  ;  each  of  the  Petals  have  a  Honey  Gland 
fafiened  io  their  Bafc,  which  have  3  cbtufe  Lobes  and  arc 
coloured  ;  they  have  10  [mail  Stamina,  terminated  ly  ob¬ 
long  Summits.  Pbe  female  Flowers  have  Empalcments  and 
Petals  like  the  male ,  but  no  Stamina.  In  the  Center  is  f- 
tuated  a  roundijh  Germeh,fupporting  5  Styles ,  crowned 
by  obtufe  Stigmas.  The  Gcrtncn  becomes  a  rough  globular 
Fruit  with  a  thick  Cover,  having  1  Cell,  filed  with  an¬ 
gular  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Iviggelaria  Hort.  Cliff.  462.  fol.  29.  This  is 
the  Euonym.o-affinis  PEihiopica  fempervireus,  frutlu  globofo 
fcabro,  folds  falicis  rigid': s  ferratis.  H.  L.  139.  An  Ethio¬ 
pian  ever- green  Plant  refembling  the  Spindle  Tree,  with 
a  rough  globular  Fruit,  and  ftiff  fawed  Willow  Leaves. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  it  rifes  to  be  a  Tree  of  middling  Stature  ;  but  as 
it  will  not  live  in  the  open  Air  here,  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pedted  to  grow  to  a  great  Magnitude  in  England.  There 
are  Plants  of  it  in  the  Chelfea  Garden  upward  of  10  Feet 
high,  with  flrong  woody  Stems  and  pretty  large  Heads  ; 
t  the  Branches  have  a  fmooth  Bark,  which  is  fird  green, 
but  afterward  changes  to  a  purplifh  Colour  ;  the  Leaves 
are  about  3  Inches  long  and  1  broad,  of  a  light  green 
Colour,  and  (awed  on  their  Edges,  (landing  on  ihort 
Foot  Stalks  alternately.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  Cluf- 
ters  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  and  hang  downward  ; 
they  are  of  an  herbaceous  white  Colour,  and  appear  in 
May,  at  which  Time  the  Plants  are  thinly  garnifhed 
with  Leaves,  for  mod  of  the  old  Leaves  drop  juft  before 
the  new  ones  appear.  The  male  Flowers  fall  away  foon 
after  their  Farina  is  fhed,  but  the  female  Flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  globular  Fruit  about  the  Size  of  common 
red  Cherries  ;  the  Cover  of  thefe  is  very  rough,  and  of 
a  thick  Confidence,  opening  in  4  Parts  at  the  Top;  to 
each  of  thefe  adhere  many  (mall  angular  Seeds.  Thefe 
Fruit  have  grown  to  their  full  Size  in  the  Chelfea  Gar¬ 
den,  but  the  Seeds  never  came  to  Maturity. 

Thefe  Plants  are  not  very  common  in  Europe ,  being 
very  difficult  to  propagate  ;  for  when  any  of  the  young 
Brandies  are  laid  down,  they  are  2  Years  before  they 
put  out  Roots,  and  fcarce  one  ia  five  will  then  have  any 
Roots  ;  nor  do  the  Cuttings  fucceed  better,  for  not  one 
in  twenty  of  them  will  take  Root,  when  planted  with 
the  utmoft  Care  :  The  bed  Time  to  plant  the  Cuttings 
is  in  the  Spring,  jud  before  the  Plants  begin  to  (hoot  ;• 
thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  a  foft  loamy 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed,  co¬ 
vering  them  clofe  with  a  Glafs,  to  exclude  the  Air  from 
them,  and  (hade  them  every  Day  from  the  Sun  ;  they 
ihould  have  very  little  Water  after  their  firft  planting. 
If  any  cf  them  grow,  they  fhou'd  be  planted  into  fepa- 
rate  fmail  Pots,  filled  with  loamy  Earth,  and  may  be 
expofed  to  the  Air  in  a  fheltered  Situation  till  Autumn, 
when  they  mud  be.  removed  into  the  Green-boufe,  and 
treated  as  Orange  Trees. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN.  A  good  Kitchen  Garden  is 
almod  as  necefiary  to  a  Country  Seat,  as  a  Kitchen  to 
the  Houfe  ;  for  without  one,  there  is  no  Way  of  being 
fuppiied  w  ith  a  great  Part  of  necefiary  Food,  the  Mar¬ 
kets 'in  the  Country  being  but  poc-rly  furnifhed  with  ef- 
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culent  Herbs,  and  thofe  only  upon  the  Market  Days, 
which  are  feldom  oftener  than  once  a  Week  ;  fo  that 
unlefs  a  Perfon  has  a  Garden  of  his  own,  there  will  be 
no  fuch  Thing  as  procuring  them  frefh,  in  which  their 
Coodnefs  confifts  :  nor  can  any  Variety  of  thefe  be  had 
in  the  Country  Markets,  therefore  whoever  propoies  to 
refide  in  the  Country,  fhould  be  careful  to  make  Choice 
of  a  proper  Spot  of  Ground  for  this  Purpofe ;  and  the 
fooner  that  is  made  and  planted,  the  Produce  of  it  will 
be  earlier  in  Perfection  ;  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Afpaiagus 
require  3  Years  to  grow,  before  any  Produce  can  be 
expeCted  from  them;  fo  that  the  later  the  Garden  is 
made,  the  longer  it  will  be  before  a  Supply  of  thefe 
Things  can  be  had  for  the  Table.  And  although  the 
Ufefulnefs  of  this  Garden  is  acknowledged  by  almod 
every  one,  yet'  there  are  few  who  make  a  proper  Choice 
of  Soil  and  Situation  for  fuch  a  Garden  ;  the  modern 
Tafte,  which  is,,  perhaps,  carried  to  as  extravagant 
Lengths,  inlaying  open  and  throwing  every  Obdrudtion 
down,  as  the  former  Cuftom  of  inclofing  within  Walls 
was  ridiculous ;  fo  that  now  one  frequently  fees  the  Kit¬ 
chen  Garden  temoved  to  a  very  great  Diftance  from  the 
Houfe  and  Offices,  which  is  attended  with  great  Incon- 
veniencies  j  and  often  fituated  on  a  very  bad  Soil,  fome- ' 
times  too  moid,  and  at  others  without  Water,  fo  that 
there  is  a  great  Expence  in  building  Walls  and  making 
the  Garden,  where  there  can  be  little  Hopes  of  Succefs. 

Nor  will  a  Kitchen  Garden  be  well  attended  to,  when 
it  is  fo  fituated  as  to  be  out  of  Sight  of  the  Pofleflbr,  ef- 
pecially  if  the  Gardener  has  not  a  Love  and  Value  lor  it, 
or  if  it  lies  at  a  great  Didance  from  his  Habitation,  or 
the  other  Parts  of  the  Garden  ;  for  when  it  fo  happens, 
a  great  Part  of  the  Labourer’s  Time  will  be  loft  in  going 
from  one  Part  to  the  other  :  Therefore,  before  the  ge¬ 
neral  Plan  of  the  Pleafure  Garden  is  fettled,  a  proper 
Piece  of  Ground  fhould  be  chofen  for  this  Purpofe,  and 
the  Plan  fo  adapted,  that  the  Kitchen  Garden  may  not 
become  offenfive  to  the  Sight,  which  may  be  effeCted 
by  proper  Plantations  of  Shrubs  to  fereen  the  Walls; 
and  through  thefe  Shrubs  may  be  contrived  fome  winding 
walks,  which  will  have  as  good  an  EffeCI  as  thofe  now 
commonly  made  in  Gardens  for  Pleafure  only.  In  the 
Choice  cf  the  Situation,  if  it  does  not  obdrudi  the  View 
of  better  ObjeCts,  or  fhut  out  any  material  Profpedf, 
there  can  be  no  Objection  to  the  placing  it  at  areafonable 
Didance  from  the  Houfe  or  Offices  ;  for  as  particular 
Things  may  be  wanted  for  the  Kitchen,  which  were 
not  thought  of  at  the  Time  when  Diredtions  were  given 
to  the  Gardener  what  to  bring  in,  fo  if  the  Garden  is 
fituated  at  a  great  Didance  from  the  Houfe,  it  will  be 
found  very  inconvenient  to  fend  thither  as  often  as 
Things  are  wanting :  Therefore  it  fhould  be  contrived 
as  near  the  Stables  as  poffible,  for  the  Conveniency  of 
carrying  the  Dung  thither;  which,  if  at  a  great  Diftance, 
will  add  to  the  Expence  of  the  Garden. 

As  to  the  Figure  of  the  Ground,  that  is  of  no  great 
Moment,  fince  in  the  Didribution  of  the  Quarters  all 
Irregularities  may  be  hid  ;  though  if  you  are  at  full  Li¬ 
berty,  an  exadt  Square  or  an  Gblong,  is  preferable  to 
any  other  Figure. 

The  great  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  to  make  Choice 
of  a  goad  Soil,  not  too  wet  nor  over  dry,  but  of  a 
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middling  Quality »  nor  {hould  it  be  too  drong  or  dub- 
born,  but  of  a  pliable  Nature,  and  eafy  to  work;  and 
if  the  Place  where  you  intend  to  make  the  Kitchen  Gar¬ 
den  (hould  not  be  level,  but  high  in  one  part  and  low 
in  another,  I  would  by  no  Means  advife  the  levelling 
it  ;  for  by  this  Situation  you  will  have  an  Advantage 
which  could  not  be  obtained  on  a  perfedf  Level,  which 
is,  the  having  one  Part  of  dry  Ground  for  early  Crops, 
and  the  low  Part  for  late  Crops,  whereby  the  Kitchen 
may  be  the  better  fupplied  throughout  the  Seafon  with 
the  various  Sorts  of  Herbs,  Roots,  &c.  And  in  very 
dry  Seafons,  when  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Garden  the 
Crops  will  greatly  fuffer  with  Drought,  then  the  lower 
Part  will  fucceed,  and  fo  vice  versa  ;  but  I  would  by  no 
Means  diredf  the  chooling  a  very  low  moid  Sjfof  of 
Ground  for  this  Purpofe  ;  for  although  in  fuch  Soils 
Garden  Herbs  are  commonly  more  vigorous  and  large 
in  the  Summer  Seafon,  yet  they  are  feldom  fo  well 
tafted  or  wholefome  as  thofe  which  grow  upon  a  mode¬ 
rate  Soil ;  and  efpecialiy  fince  in  this  Garden  your  choice 
Fruits  fhould  be  planted,  it  would  be  wrong  to  have  a 
very  wet  Soil. 

This  Garden  (hould  be  fully  expofed  to  the  Sun,  and 
by  no  means  overlhadowed  with  Trees,  Buildings,  &c. 
which  are  very  injurious  to  your  Kitchen  Plants  and 
Fruit  Trees  ;  but  if  it  be  defended  from  the  North  Wind 
by  a  didant  Plantation,  it  will  greatly  preferve  your 
early  Crops  in  the  Spring  ;  as  alfo  from  the  drong 
South  Welt  Winds,  which  are  very  hurtful  in  Autumn 
to  Fruit  and  Garden  Herbs.  But  thefe  Plantations 
fhould  not  be  too  near  nor  very  large,  for  I  have  gene¬ 
rally  found  where  Kitchen  Gardens  are  placed  near 
Woods  or  large  Plantations,  they  have  been  much  more 
troubled  with  Blights  in  the  Spring,  ’than  thofe  which 
have  been  more  expofed.  . 

.The  Quantity  of  Ground  neceflary  for  a  Kitchen 
Garden  mud  be  proportioned  to  the  Largenefs  of  the 
Family,  or  the  Quantity  of  Herbs  defired  :  For  a 
fmall  Family,  one  Acre  of  Ground  may  be  fufficient ; 
but  for  a  large  Family,  there  fhould  not  be  lefs  than 
three  or  four  Acres;  becaufe,  when  the  Ground  is  re¬ 
gularly  laid  out,  and  planted  with  Efpaliers  of  Fruit 
Trees,  as  will  hereafter  be  directed,  this  Quantity  will 
be  found  little  enough,  notwithdanding  what  fome  Per- 
fons  have  laid  on  this  Head. 

This  Ground  mud  be  walled  round,  and  if  it  can  be 
conveniently  contrived,  fo  as  to  plant  both  Sides  of  the 
Walls  which  have  good  afpe&s,  it  will  be  a  great  Ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Quantity  of  Wall  Fruit  :  And  thofe  Slips 
of  Ground  which  are  without  Side  of  the  Walls,  will 
be  very  ufeful  for  planting  Goofeberries,  Currants, 
Strawberries,  and  feme  Sorts  of  Kitchen  Plants,  fo 
that  they  may  be  rendered  equally  ufeful  with  any  of 
the  Quarters  within  the  Walls  ;  but  thefe  Slips  (hould 
not  be  too  narrow,  led  the  Fledge,  Pale,  or(  Plantation 
of  Shrubs,  which  inclofe  them,  fhould  (hade  the  Bor¬ 
ders  where  the  Fruit  Trees  dand  :  The  lead  Width  of 
thefe  (lips  (hould  be  25  or  30,  Feet,  but  if  they  are  dou¬ 
ble  that,  it  v  ill  be  yet  better,  and  the  Slips  will  be  more 
ufeful,  and  the  Fruit  Trees  will  have  a  larger  Scope  of 
good  Ground  for  their  Roots  to  run.  Thefe  Walls 
fhould  be  built  about  12  FeeThigh,  which  will  be  a  dif¬ 
fident  Height  for  any  Sort  of  Fruit.  If  the  Soil  where 
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you  intend  to  place  your  Kitchen  Garden  be  very  ftrong, 
then  you  fhould  plough  or  dig  it  3  or  4  Times  before 
you  plant  any  filing  therein;  and  it  you  throw  it  up  in 
Ridges  to  receive  the  Fred  in  Winter,  it  will  be  of  Treat 

O  •  ,  '  o 

Service  to  meliorate  and  ioofen  its  Parts. 

The  Manure  mod  proper  for  fuch  Soils,  is  Sea  Coal 
Adies,  and  the  Cieaniing  of  Streets  or  Ditches,  which 
will  render  it  light  muchfooner  than  any  other  Dung  or 
Manure ;  and  the  greater  the  Quantity  of  Allies  the 
better,  efpecialiy  if  the  Ground  be  cold  ;  and  where 
theie  Adies  are  not  to  be  obtained  in  Plenty,.  Sea  Sand 
is  very  proper,  or  rotten  Wood,  or  the  Parts  of  Vege¬ 
tables  rotted  are  very  good  ;  ail’which  wijl  greatly  loof- 
en  the  Soil,  alid  caule  it  to  be  not  only  eafier  to  work, 
but  alio  more  advantageous  for  the  Growth  of  Plants. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if  your  Soil  be  light  and  warm, 
you  fhould  manure  it  with  rotten  Neats  Dung,  which  is 
much  preferable  to  any  other  for  hot  Soils ;  but  if  you 
•  ufe  Horfe  Dung  it  mud  be  well  rotted,  otherwife  it  wiil 
burn  up  the  Crops  upon  the  fird  hot  dry  Weather. 

The  Soil  of  this  Garden  fhould  be  at  lead  2  Feet 
deep,  but  if  deeper  it  will  be  dill  better,  otherwife 
there  will  not  be  depth  enough  for  many  Sorts  of  efeu- 
lent  Roots,  as  Carrots,  Parfneps,  Beets,  c 3c.  which 
run  down  pretty  deep  in  the  Ground,  and  mod  other 
Sorts  of  efculent  Plants  delight  in  a  deep  Soil  ;  and 
many  Plants,  whofe  Roots  appear  fhort,  yet  if  their  Fi¬ 
bres  by  which  they  receive  their  Nourifhmcnt  are  traced, 
they  wilt  be  found  to  extend  to  a  confiderable  Depth  in 
the  Ground  ;  io  that  when  thefe  are  dopped  by  meeting 
with  Gravel,  Chalk,  Clay,  65V.  the  Plants  will  foon 
(hew  it,  by  their  Colour  and  dinted  Growth. 

You  fhould  alfo  endeavour  to  have  a  Supply  of  Wa¬ 
ter  in  the  different  Parts  of  the  Garden,  which,  if  pof- 
fible  (hould  be  contained  in  large  Bafons  or  Referyoirs, 
where  it  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air  and  Sun,  that 
it  may  be  foftened  thereby;  for  Water  taken  out  of 
Wells,  &c.  jud  as  it  is  uftd,  is  by  no  Means  proper  for 
any  Sort  of  Plants. 

In  the  Didribution  of  this  Garden,  after  having  built 
the  Walls,  you  (liouid  lay  out  Banks  or  Borders  under 
them,  which  fhould  b-?  at  lead  8  or  10  Feet  bioad, 
whereby  the  Roots  of  the  Fruit  Trees  will  have  greater 
Liberty  than  in  fuch  Places  where  the  Borders  are  not 
above  3  or  4  Feet  wide  ;  and  upon  thefe  Banks  you 
may  fow  many  Sorts  of  early  Crops,  if  expofed  to  the 
South  ;  and  upon  thofe  expofed  to  the  North,  you  may 
have  fome  late  Crops;  but  I  would  by  no  Means  advife 
the  planting  any  Sort  of  deep  rooting  Plants  too  near 
the  Fruit  Trees,  efpeciallyPeas  and  Beans;  though  for 
the  advantage  of  the  Walls,  to  preferve  them  in  Win¬ 
ter,  and  to  bring  them  forward  in  the  Spring,  the  Gar¬ 
deners  in  general  are  too  apt  to  make  ufe  of  thofe  Bor¬ 
ders,  which  are  near  the  bed  a: petted  Walls,  to  the 
great  Prejudice  of  their  Fruit  'Frees ;  but  for  thefe 
Purpofes  it  is  much  better  to  have  fome  Re:-d  fFedges 
fixed  in  fome  of  the  warmed  Quarters,  under  which 
you  (hould  fow  and  plant  early  Peas,  Beans,  car.  where 
they  will  thrive  as  well  as  if  plarued  under  3  Wall,  and 
-hereby  your  Fruit  Trees  will  be  entirely  freed  from 
fuch  troubleforne  1  lants. 

Then  you  fhould  proceed  to  dividing  the. Ground  out 
into  Quarters,  which  mud  be  proportioned  to  the  Large¬ 
nefs 
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nefs  of  the  Garden :  but  I  would  advife  never  to  make 
them  too  fmail,  whereby  your  Ground  will  be  loft  in 
Walks;  and  the  Quarters  being  enclofed  by  Efpaliers 
of  Fruit  Trees,  the  Plants  therein  will  draw  up  {lender, 
and  never  arrive  lo  half  the  Size  they  would  do  in  a 
more  open  Bixpofure. 

The  Walks  of  this  Garden  fhould  be  alfo  proportion¬ 
ed  to  the  Size  of  the  Ground,  which  in  a  fmail  Garden 
fhould  be  6  Feet,  but  in  a  large  one  io  ;  andl  on  each 
Side  of  the  Walk  fhould  be  allowed  a  Border  3  or  4 
Feet  wide  between  the  Efpalier  and  the  Walk,  whereby 
the  Diftance  between  the  Efpaliers  will  be  greater,  and 
the  Borders  being  kepf  conftantly  worked  and  manured, 
will  be  of  great  Advantage  to  the  Roots  of  the  Trees ; 
and  in  thefe  Borders  may  be  fovvn  fome  fmail  Sallad, 
or  any  other  Herbs,  which  do  not  continue  long  or  root 
deep,  fo  that  the  Ground  will  not  be  loft. 

The  Breadth  of  thefe  middle  Walks  which  I  have  here 
afligned  them,  may  by  many  Perfons  be  thought  too 
great ;  but  my  Reafon  for  this  is  to  allow  proper  Room 
between  the  Efpaliers,  that  they  may  not  fhade  each 
other,  or  their  Roots  interfere  and  rob  each  other  of 
their  Nourifhment ;  but  where  the  Walks  are  not  re¬ 
quired  of  this  Breadth,  it  is  only  enlarging  the  Borders 
on  each  Side,  and  fo  reducing  the  Walks  to  the  Breadth 
-defired. 

But  the  Walks  of  thefe  Gardens  fhould  not  be  gra¬ 
velled,  for  as  there  will  conftantly  be  Occafion  to  wheel 
Manure,  Water,  SsV.  upon  them,  they  would  foon  be 
defaced,  and  rendered  unfightly ;  nor  fhould  they  be 
laid  with  Turf,  for  in  green  Walks,  when  they  are 
wheeled  upon,  or  much  trodden,  the  Turf  is  foon  de- 
fljoyed,  and  thofe  Places  where  they  are  much  ufed, 
become  very  unfightly  alfo,  therefore  the  beft  Walks 
for  a  Kitchen  Garden  are  thofe  which  are  laid  with  a 
binding  Sand  ;  but  where  the  Soil  is  ftrong  and  apt  to 
detain  the  Wet,  there  fhould  be  fome  narrow  under 
Ground  Drains  made  by  the  Side  of  the  Walks,  to  car¬ 
ry  off  the  Wet,  otherwife  there  will  be  no  ufing  the 
Walks  in  bad  Weather;  and  where  the  Ground  is  wet, 
if  fome  Lime  Rubbifh,  Flints,  Chalk,  or  any  luch 
Material  as  can  be  procured  with  the  leaft  Expence,  is 
laid  at  the  Bottom  of  thefe  Walks;  and  if  neither  of 
thefe  can  be  had,  a  Bed  of  Heath  or  Furze  laid,  and 
the  Coat  of  Sand  laid  over  it,  the  Sand  will  be  kept 
drier,  and  the  Walks  will  be  found  and  good  in  all  Sea- 
fons.  Thefe  Sand  Walks  are  by  much  the  eafieft  kept 
of  any,  for  when  either  Weeds  or  Mofs  begin  to  grow, 
it  is  but  feuffling  them  over  with  a  Dutch  Hoe  in  dry 
Weather,  and  raking  them  over  a  Day  or  two  after, 
and  they  will  be  as  clean  as  when  firft  laid. 

The  beft  Figure  for  the  Quarters  to  be  difpofed  into, 
is  a  Square  or  an  Oblong,  where  the  Ground  is  adapt¬ 
ed  to  fuch  a  Figure  ;  otherwife  they  may  be  triangular, 
or  of  any  other  Shape,  which  will  be  moft  advantageous 
to  the  Ground. 

When  the  Garden  is  laid  out  in  the  Shape  intended, 
if  the  Soil  is  ftrong,  and  fubjeft  to  detain  the  Moifture, 
or  is  naturally  wet,  there  fhould  always  be  under  Ground 
Drains  made,  to  carry  off  the  Wet  from  every  Quar¬ 
ter  of  the  Garden,  for  otherwife  moft  Sorts  of  Kitchen 
Plants  will  fulfer  greatly  by  Moifture  in  Winter  ;  and  if 
the  Roots  of  the  Fruit  Trees  get  into  the  Wet,  they 
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will  never  produce  good  Fruit,  fo  that  there  cannot  be 
too  much  Care  taken  to  let  off  all  fuperfluous  Moifture 
from  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

Thefe  Quarters  fhould  be  conftantly  kept  clear  from 
Weeds,  and  when  any  Part  of  the  Ground  is  unoccu¬ 
pied,  it  fhouid  always  be  trenched  up  into  Ridges,  that 
it  may  fweeten  and  imbibe  the  nitrous  Particles  of  the 
Air,  which  is  of  great  Advantage  to  all  Sorts  of  Land, 
and  the  Ground  will  then  be  ready  to  lay  down  when¬ 
ever  it  is  wanted. 

The  Ground  in  thefe  Quarters  ftiould  not  be  fown  or 
planted  with  the  fame  Crop  two,  Years  together,  but 
the  Crops  fhould  be  annually  changed,  whereby  they 
will  prove  much  better  than  when  they  conftantly  grow 
upon  the  lame  Spot.  Indeed  the  Kitchen  Gardeners 
near  London ,  where  the  Land  is  deaf,  are  often  obliged 
to  put  the  lame  Crop  upon  the  Ground  for  two  or  three 
Years  together ;  but  then  they  dig  and  manure  their 
Land  fo  well  every  Year,  as  to  render  it  almoft  new  ; 
though  notwithftanding  all  this,  it  is  conftantly  obferv- 
ed,  that  frefh  Land  always  produces  the  beft  Crops. 

In  one  of  thefe  Quarters,  which  is  fituated  neareft  to 
the  Stables,  and  beft  defended  from  the  cold  Winds, 
or  if  either  of  the  Slips  without  the  Garden  Wall,  which 
is  well  expoled  to  the  Sun,  lies  convenient,  and  is  of  a 
proper  Width,  that  fhould  be  preferred,  fora  Place  to 
make  hot  Beds  for  early  Cucumbers,  Melons,  The 
Reafons  for  my  giving  the  Preference  to  one  of  thefe 
Slips,  is,  firft,  there  will  be  no  Dirt  or  Litter  carried 
over  the  Walks  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  in  Winter  and 
Spring,  when  the  Weather  is  generally  wet,  fo'  that 
the  Walks  will  be  rendered  unfightly;  fecondly,  the 
View  of  the  hot  Beds  will  be  excluded  from  Sight ; 
and  laftly,  the  Convenience  of  carrying  the  Dung  into 
thefe  Slips,  for  by  making. a  Gate  in  the  Hedge,  or 
Pale,  wide  enough  for  a  fmail  Cart  to  enter,  it  may  be 
done  with  much  lefs  Trouble  than  that  of  harrowing  it 
through  the  Garden ;  and  where  there  can  be  a  Slip 
long  enough  to  contain  a  fufficient  Number  of  Beds -for 
2  or  3  Fears,  it  will  be  of  great  Ufe,  becaufe  by 
Shifting  the  Beds  annually,  they  will  fucceed  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  when  they  are  continued  for  a  Number  of 
Years  on  the  fame  Spot  of  Ground  ;  and  as  it  will  be  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  to  fence  this  Melon  Ground  round  with 
a  Reed  Fledge,  it  may  be  fo  contrived  as  to  move  away 
in  Pannels,  and  then  that  Hedge  which  was  on  the  up¬ 
per  Side  the  firft  Year,  being  carried  down  to  a  proper 
Diftance  below  that  which  was  the  lower  Hedge,  and 
which  may  remain,  there  will  be  no  Occafion3  to  re¬ 
move  more  than  one  of  the  crofs  Hedges  in  a  Year, 
therefore  I  am  perfuaded,  whoever  will  make  Trial  of 
this  Method,  will  find  it  the  moft  eligible. 

1  he  moft  important  Points  of  general  Culture  con- 
fiftin  well  digging  and  manuring  the  Soil,  and  giving  a 
proper  Diftance  to  each  Plant,  according  to  their  diffe¬ 
rent  Growths  (which  is  conftantly  exhibited  in  their  fe- 
veral  Articles  in  this  Book/)  and  alfo  in  keeping  them 
clear  from  Weeds,  for  if  YV eeds  are  permitted  to  grow 
until  their  Seeds  are  ripe,  they  will  fhed  upon  the 
Ground,  and  fill  it  fo  as  not  to  be  gotten  out  actain  in 
feveral  Years.  F  ou  fhould  alfo  obferve  to  keep  your 
Dunghills  always  clear  from  Weeds,  for  it  will  be  to 
little  Purpofe  to  keep  the  Garden  clean,  if  this  is  not 

observed ; 
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obferved ;  for  the  Seed3  falling  among  the  Dang,  will 
be  brought  into  the  Garden,  whereby  there  will  be  a 
conftant  Supply  of  Weeds  yearly  introduced,  to  the  no 
fmall  Damage  of  your  Plants,  and  a  perpetual  Labour 
occafioned  to  extirpate  them  again.  Another  Thing 
ablolutely  neceflary  to  be  obferved,  is,  to  carry  off  all 
the  refufe  Leaves  of  Cabbages,  the  Stalks  of  Beans, 
and  Haulm  of  Peas,  as  foon  as  they  are  done  with,  for 
the  ill  Scent  which  moft  People  complain  of  in  Kitchen 
Gardens,  is  wholly  occafioned  by  thefe  Things  being 
fuffered  to  rot  upon  the  Ground  ;  therefore  when  the 
Cabbages  are  cut,  all  Leaves  fhould  be  carried  out  of 
the  Garden  while  they  are  frefh,  at  which  Time  they 
may  be  very  ufeful  for  feeding  Hogs,  or  other  Animals, 
and  this  will  always  keep  the  Garden  neat,  and  free 
from  ill  Scents.  As  for  all  other  neceflary  Dire&ions, 
they  will  be  found  in  the  Articles  of  the  feveral  Sorts  of 
Kitchen  Plants. 

KLEINIA.  See  Cacalia. 

KNAUTIA.  Lin,  Gen.  PI.  109.  Lychni-Scabiofa. 
Boerb.  Ind.  1.  131. 

This  Name  was  applied  to  this  Plant  by  Dr.  Lin- 
\ nceus ,  in  Honour  to  the  Memory  of  Dr.  Chrifian  Knaut , 
who  publifhed  a  Method  of  claffmg  Plants. 

The  Cbarafiers  are. 

It  hath  feveral  flofcular  Flowers  inclofed  in  one  common 
cylindrical  Empale ment  ;  thcfe  feveral  Flojcules  have  their 
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Petals  ranged^  fo  as  to  appear  a  regular  Flo  wer,  hut  each 
feparate  Flofcule  is  irregular ,  confijling  of  \  Leaf,  which 
f  tubulous ,  but  fpreads  open  at  the  Top,  where  it  is  cut 
into  4  Segments,  the  outer  one  being  the  largrfl  -,  in  the 
Bottom  of  each  Floret,  is  fstuated  the  Palatal,  'attended 
by  4  long  Stamina.  The  Pointal  afterward  changes  to  a 
fugle  oblong  naked  Seed. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  at  Prcfent 
known,  viz., 

Knautia.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  Phis  Plant  is  very  near 
akin  to  the  Scabious,  under  which  Genus  it  has  been 
ranged  by  feveral  Botaniffs,  but  the  Appearance  of  the 
Flower  at  firfl  Sight  being  like  a  Lychnis,  Dr.  Boer- 
haave  feparated  it  from  the  Scabious,  and  gave  it  the 
Title  of  Lychni  Scabiofa,  which  being  a  compound  Name, 
Dr.  Lin  nee  us  has  altered  it  to  this  of  Knautia. 
re  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  the  Seeds  of  it  were  brought 
from  the  Archipelago,  where  it  is  a  Native;  but  when 
it  is  allowed  to  fcatter  its  Seeds  in  a  Garden,  it  will  pro¬ 
pagate  itfelf  in  as  great  Plenty  as  if  it  were  a  Native  of 
England ;  and  thefe  autumnal  Plants,  which  arife  from 
the  fcattered  Seeds,  will  grow  much  ftronger  than  thofe 
fown  in  the  Spring.  All  the  Culture  this  Plant  requires 
is,  to  keep  it  clear  from  Weeds,  for  it  will  thrive  on 
almoft  any  Soil,  or  any  Situation. 

KNIGHTS  CROSS,  or  SCARLET  CROSS  is  the 
Scarlet  Lychnis.  See  Lychnis. 
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ABIATE  FLOWERS  are  fuch’as  have  Lips, 
or  more  properly,  a  labiated  Flower,  is  an  irregular 
monopetalous  Flower,  divided  into  2  Lips ;  the  upper 
is  called  the  Creff,  the  under,  the  Beard  ;  fometimes 
the  Creft  is  wanting,  and  then  the  Style  and' Chives  fup- 
ply  its  Place,  as  in  the  Ground  Pine,  Scordium  Bugu- 
la,  &c.  but  the  greateft  Part  have  2  Lips,  which,  in 
fome  Species  the  upper  Lip  is  turned  upwards,  as  the 
Ground  Ivy,  OV.  but  moft  ufually  the  upper  Lip  is 
convex  above,  and  turns  the  hollow  Part  down  to  the 
lower  Lip,  and  fo  reprefents  a  Kind  of  Helmet,  or  Monk's 
Hood,  from  whence  thefe  are  called  Galeate,  Cucullate, 
and  Galericulate  Flowers,  in  which  Form  are  moft  of 
the  verticillate  Plants. 

LABLAB.  See  Phafeolus. 

LABRUM  VENERIS.  See  Dipfacus. 

LABRUSCA.  See  Vitis. 

LABURNUM.  Seo  Cytifus. 

LABYRINTH  [a a  winding,  mazy,  and 
intricate  Turning,  through  a  Wildernefs,  or  Wood. 

The  Deflgn  of  a  Labyrinth  is,  to  caufe  an  intricate 
and  difficult  Labour  to  find  out  the  Center,  and  the 
Aim  is,  to  make  the  Walks  fo  intricate,  that  a  Perfon 
may  lofe  himfelf  in  them,  and  meet  with  as  great  a 
Number  of  Stops  and  Difappointments  as  is  poffible, 
they1  oeing  the  moft  valuable  that  are  the  moft  intricate. 

As  to  the  Contrivance  of  them,  it  will  not  be  poffi¬ 
ble  to  give  Directions  in  Words,  there  are  feveral  Plans 
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and  Defigns  in  Books  of  Gardening;  they  are  rarely 
met  with  but  in  great  and  noble  Gardens,  as  Hampton - 
Court ,  ,&c. 

There  are  two  Ways  of  making  them,  the  firft  is  with 
Tingle  Hedges ;  this  Method  has  been  pradlifed  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Thefe,  indeed,  may  be  bell,  where  there  is  but 
a  fmall  Spot  of  Ground  to  be  allowed  for.  making  them, 
but  where  there  is  Ground  enough,  the  double  are  moft 
eligible. 

Double  ones,  or  thofe  that  are  made  with  double 
Hedges  of  a  confiderable  Thicknefs  of  Wood  between 
Hedge  and  Hedge,  are  approved  as  much  better  than 
fingle  ones,  as  is  the  Manner  of  making  them  in  France , 
and  other  Places,  of  all  which,  that  of  Verjailles  is  al¬ 
lowed  by  all  to  be  the  nobleft  of  its  Kind  in  the  World. 

It  is  an  Errour  in  Labyrinths  in  making  them  too 
narrow,  for  by  that  Means  the  Hedges  muft  be  kept 
ciofe  dipt;  whereas,  if  the  Walks  are  made  wider,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  foreign  Pradice,  they  will  not  ftand  in 
need  of  it. 

The  Walks  are  made’ with  Gravel,  ufually  fet  with 
Hornbeams ;  the  Pallifades  ought  to  be  ten,  twelve,  or 
Fourteen  Feet  high  ;  the  Hornbeam  fhould  be  kept  cut, 
and  the  Walks  rolled. 

LACRYMA  JOBI  [fo  called,  becaufe  the  Seeds  of 
it  refembles  a  Tear,  or  Drop.]  Job’s  Tears.  See  Coix. 
LACTIFEROUS  PLANTS  are  fuch  as  abound 

with 
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with  a  milky  Tuice,  as  the  Pithymalus ,  Sonchus,  Laflu- 
ca,  &c. 

LACTUCA  Tourn.  In/I.  R.  H.  473.  Tab.  267*  A/«. 
Gen.  PI.  814.  Lettuce;  in  French ,  Laitue. 

The  Chambers  are, 

The  Flowers  are  compofcd  of  federal  hermaphrodite  Flo¬ 
rets,  inclofed  in  one  fcaly  oblong  Empalement ;  thefe  lie  ever 
each  other  like  the  Scales  of  Eiflj.  The  Florets  have  1 
Petal ,  f retched  out  on  one  Side  like  a  Tongue ,  and  J lightly 
indented  at  the  End  in  3  or  4  Parts ;  thefe  have  <  front 
hairy  Stamina,  fupporting  a  fender  Style ,  crowned  by  2 
refexed  Stigmas.  The  Germen  becomes  1  oblong  point'd 
Seed,  crowned  with  a  fngle  Down ,  fitting  in  the  fcoly 
Empalement. 

It  would  be  befide  my  Purpofe  to  mention  in  this 
Place  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Lettuce  to  be  found  in  Bota- 
iiick  Writers,  many  of  which  are  Plants  of  no  Ufe; 
and  never  cultivated  but  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  Varie¬ 
ty,  and  fome  of  them  are  found  wild  in  many  Parts  of 
England.  I  fhall  therefore  pafs  over  thole,  and  only 
mention  here  the  feveral  Sorts  cultivated  in  the  Kitchen 
Garden  for  Ufe:  1.  Common,  or  Garden  Lettuce. 
2.  Cabbage  Lettuce.  3.  Cilicia  Lettuce.  4.  Dutch 
Brown  Lettuce.  5.  Aleppo  Lettuce.  6.  Imperial  Let¬ 
tuce.  7.  Green  Capuchin  Lettuce.  8.  Eerfailles ,  or 
Upright  White  Cos  Lettuce.  9.  Black  Cos.  10. 
White  Cos.  11.  Red  Capuchin  Lettuce.  12.  Roman 
Lettuce.  13.  Prince  Lettuce.  14.  Royal  Lettuce. 
15.  Egyptian  Cos  Lettuce. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Sorts  is  commonly  fown  for  cutting 
very  young,  to  mix  with  other  fmall  Sallad  Herbs,  and 
is  only  different  from  the  fecond  Sort,  in  being  a  De¬ 
generacy  therefrom,  or  otherwife  the  fecond  is  an  Im¬ 
provement  by  frequent  Cultivation  from  the  firft  ;  for 
if  the  ,  Seeds  are  faved  from  fuch  Plants  of  the  fecond 
Sort  as  did  not  Cabbage  clofely,  the  Plants  produced 
from  that  Seed  will  all  degenerate  to  the  fir  ft  Sort, 
which  is  by  the  Gardeners  called  Lapped  Lettuce,  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  the  other,  which  they  call  Cabbage 
Lettuce.  The  Seeds  of  the  firft,  which  are  commonly 
faved  from  any  of  the  Plants,  without  Regard  to  their 
Goodnefs,  are  generally  fold  at  a  very  cheap  Rate 
(efpecially  in  dry  Seafons,  when  thefe  Plants  always 
produce  the  greateft  Quantity  of  Seeds,)  though  fome- 
times  this  Seed  is  fold  in  the  Seed  Shops,  and  by  Perfons 
who  make  a  Trade  of  felling  Seeds,  for  the  Cabbage 
Lettuce,  which  is  often  the  Occafion  of  Peoples  being 
difappointed  in  their  Crop  ;  fo  that  this  Sort  fhould 
never  be  cultivated  but  to  be  cut  up  very  young,  for 
which  Purpofe  this  is  the  only  good  Sort,  and  may  be 
fown  any  Time  of  the  Year,  obferving  only  in  hot 
Weather  to  fow  it  on  fhady  Borders,  and  in  the  Spring 
and  Autumn  upon  warm  Borders,  but. in  Winter  it 
fhould  he  fown  under  Glaffes,  otherwife  it  is  fubjeCt  to 
bedeilroyed  by  fevere  Frofts. 

The  Cabbage  Lettuce  may  alfo  be  fown  at  different 
Times  of  the  Year,  in  order  to  have  a  Continuation  of 
it  through  the  whole  Seafon.  The  firft  Crop  is  gene- 
1  ally  fown  in  February,  which  fhould  be  on  an  open 
warm  Spot  of  Ground,  and  when  the  Plants  are  come 
up,  they  fnould  be  thinned  out  to  the  Diftance  of  10 
Inches  each  Way,  which  may  be  done  by  hoeing  them 
gw:,  as  is  praCtifed  for  Turneps,  Carrots,  Onions,  iFc. 


provided  you  have  no  Occafion  for  the  fuperfluous 
Plants,  dt  her  Wife  they  may  be  drawn  up,  and  tranf- 
planied  into  another  Spot  of  good  Ground  at  the  fame 
Diftance,  which,  if  done  betore  the  Plants  aie  too  large, 
they  will  fucceed  very  well,  though  they  will  not  be  fo 
large  as  thofe  which  were  left  upon  the  Spot  where  they 
were  fown,  but  they  will  come  fomewhat  later,  which 
will  be  ot  Service  where  People  do  not  continue  lowing 
every  Fortnight. 

'k  ou  mu  ft  alio  obferve  in  fowing  the  fucceeding 
Crops,  as  the  Seafon  advances,  to  choofe  a  fhady  moift 
Situation,  but  not  under  the  Drip  of  Trees,  otherwife, 
in  the  Heat  of  Summer  they  will  run  up  to  Seed  be¬ 
fore  they  cabbage.  In  the  Beginning  of  Augufi  you 
fhould  fow  the  laft  Crop,  which  is  to  ftand  overWinter  ; 
the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  thin  upon  a  good  light  Soil, 
in  a  warm  Situation  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  muft  be  hoed  out,  fo  as  to  ftand  fingly,  and  cut 
down  all  the  Weeds  to  clear  them.  In  the  Beginning 
oi  October  they  fhould  be  trahfplanted  into  warm  Bor¬ 
ders,  where,  ii  the  Winter  be  not  very  fevere,  they  will 
ftand  very  well  ;  but  in  order  to  be  fure  of  a  Crop,  it 
will  be  auvilable  to  plant  a  few  on  a  Bed  pretty  clofe, 
where  they  may  be  arched  over  with  Hoops,  and  in  fe¬ 
vere  Frofts  they  fhould  be  covered  with  Mats  and 
Straw,  or  Peas  Haulm,  to  fecure  them  from  being  de- 
ftroyed  ;  and  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  out  into  a  warm  rich  Soil,  at  the  Diftance 
before-mentioned,  but  fi ill  thofe  which  grew  under  the 
Wall,  if  they  efcaped  the  Winter,  and  were  fuffered  to 
remain,  will  cabbage  fooner  than  thofe  which  are  re¬ 
moved  ;  but  you  muft  obferve  not  to  place  them  too 
clofe  to  the  Wall,  which  would  occafion  their  growing 
up  tall,  and  prevent  their  being  large  or  hard. 

In  order  to  fave  good  Seeds  of  this  Kind,  you  fhould 
look  over  your  Lettuces  when  they  are  in  Perfection, 
and  fuch  of  them  as  are  very  hard,  and  grow  low, 
fhould  have  Sticks  thruft  into  the  Ground,  by  the  Sides 
of  as  many  of  them,  to  mark  them  from  the  reft  ;  and 
you  fhould  carefully  pull  up  all  the  reft  from  among 
them  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  run  up,  if  any  happen  to 
be  left,  left  when  they  are  run  up  to  Flower,  they 
fhould,  by  intermixing  with  the  good  ones,  degenerate 
the  Seeds. 

It  may  be  fome  Perfons  may  objeCt,  that  if  fome 
bad  ones  fhould  happen  to  be  left  among  them  (for 
Seeds  to  fow  for  fmall  Sal  lads,)  yet  the  good  ones  being 
marked,  the  Seeds  need  not  be  mixed,  and  fo  no  Dan- 
*ger  can  enfue  from  thence;  but  notwithftanding  ever 
fo  much  Care  be  taken  to  keep  the  Seeds  feparate,  yet, 
whether  from  the  intermixing  of  the  Farina  during  the' 
Time  of  their  being  in  flower,  or  what  other  Caufe, 
I  cannot  fay,  but  it  hath  been  obferved,  that  where 
good  and  bad  Plants  have  feeded  upon  the  fame  Spot, 
the  Seeds  of  the  good  Plants,  which  were  carefully 
laved  leparately,  have  very  much  degenerated,  and 
proved  worfe  than  fuch  as  have  feeded  by  themfelves. 
The  Seeds  fhould  always  be  faved  either  from  thofe 
which  flood  through  the  Winter,  or  thofe  which  were 
fown  early  in  the  Spring,  for  the  late  ones  very  feldom 
perfeCf  their  Seeds. 

The  Cilicia ,  Imperial,  Royal,  Black,  White,  and  Up¬ 
right  Co 5  Lettuces  may  be  fown  at  the  following  Times; 

the 
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the  fird  Seafon  for  lowing  thefe  Seeds  is  at  the  latter 
End  of  February ,  or  the  Beginning  of  March ,.  upon  a 
warm  light  Soil*  and  an  open  Situation,  i.  e.  not  over¬ 
shadowed  with  Trees  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come 
up,  they  Should  be  either  hoed  out,  or  transplanted  into 
another  Spot  of  Ground  (as  was  directed  for  the  Cab¬ 
bage  Lettuce,)  observing  to  leave  thefe  Sorts  15  or  16 
Inches  apart  each  Way,  which  will  be  full  near  enough 
for  thefe  Plants,  efpecially  if  the  Soil  be  good,  and  you 
mult  carefully  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  which  is 
the  only  Culture  they  will  require,  except  the  Black 
Cos  Lettuce,  which  Should  be  tied  up  when  they  are 
full  grown  (in  the  Manner  dire&ed  for  blanching  En¬ 
dive,)  to  whiten  their  inner  Leaves,  and  render  them 
crifp,  otherwise  they  are  Seldom  good  for  much,  rarely 
cabbaging  without  this  Afliflance. 

When  your  Lettuces  are  in  Perfe&ion,  you  Should 
look  over  them,  and  mark  as  many  of  the  bed;  of  them 
as  you  intend*  for  Seed  (in  the  Manner  directed  for  the 
common  Cabbage  Lettuce,)  being  very  careful  not  to 
Mr  any  ordinary  ones  to  feed  among  them,  as  was  be¬ 
fore  obferved,  which  would  prove  more  injurious  to  thefe 
Sorts  than  to  the  common,  as  being  more  inclinable  to 
degenerate  with  us,  if  they  are  not  carefully  preferved. 

You  may  alfo  continue  thefe  Sorts  through  the  Sea- 
Son,  by  Sowing  them  in  April ,  May ,  and  June,  ob¬ 
serving  (as  was  before  directed)  to  low  the  late  Crops 
in  a  lhady  Situation,  otherwife  they  will  run  up  to  Seed 
before  they  grow  to  any  Size,  but  in  the  Middle  of 
September  you  may  fow  of  thefe  Sorts,  to  abide  the 
Winter,  which  Plants  fhould  be  transplanted  either  un¬ 
der  Glades,  or  into  a  Bed,  which  fhould  be  arched  over 
with  Hoops,  in  order  to  be  covered  in  Winter,  other- 
wife  in  hard  Winters  they  are  often  dedroyed,  but 
you  mud  condantly  let  thefe  Plants  have  as  much  free 
Air  as  polhble,  when  the  Weather  is  mild,  only  cover¬ 
ing  them  in  hard  Rains,  or  frofiy  Weather,  for  if  they 
are  kept  too  clofely  covered  in  Winter,  they  will  be  fub- 
je&  to  a  Mouldinefs,  which  Soon  rots  them. 

In  the  Spring  thefe  Plants  Should  be  planted  out  into 
a  ,rich  light  Soil,  allowing  them  at  lead  18  Inches 
Di fiance  each  Way,  for  if  they  are  planted  too  clofe, 
they  are  very  fubje£t  to  grow  tall,  but  Seldom  cabbage 
well  ;  and  from  this  Crop,  if  they  Succeed  well,  it  will 
be  proper  to  Save  your  Seeds ;  though  you  diould  alfo 
Save  from  that  Crop  Sown  in  the  Spring,  becaufe  Some¬ 
times  it  happens,  that  the  fird  may  tail  by  a  wet  Sea- 
Son,  when  the  Plants  are  full  in  flower,  and  the  fecond 
Crop  may  Succeed,  by  having  a  more  favourable  Sea- 
Sen  afterward  ;  and  if  they  Should  both  Succeed,  there 
will  be  no  Harm  in  that,  Since  the  Seeds  will  grow  very 
well  when  2  Years  old,  and  if  well  Saved,  at  3,  but 
this  will  not  always  happen. 

The  mod  valuable  of  all  tlie  Sorts  of  Lettuce  in 
England ,  are  the  Egyptian  Green  Cos,  and  the  V cr failles, 
or  White  Cos,  the  Cilicia ,  and  Black  Cos,  though  fome 
People  are  very  fond  of  the  Royal  and  Imperial  Let¬ 
tuces,  but  they  Seldom  fell  So  well  in  the  London  Mar¬ 
kets  as  the  other,  nor  are  So  generally  edeemed.  In¬ 
deed  of* late  Years,  Since  the  White  Cos  has  been  com¬ 
monly  cultivated,  it  has  obtained  the  Preference  of  all 
the  other  Sorts,  until  the  E  yptian  Green  Cos  was  in¬ 
troduced,  which  is  So  much  Sweeter  and  tenderer  than 
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the  White  Cos,  that  it  is  by  all  good  Judges  edeemed 
the  bed  Sort  of  Lettuce  yet  known.  This  Sort  will  en¬ 
dure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  full  as  well  as  the 
White  Cos;  but  at  the  Seafon  of  its  Cabbaging,  if 
there  happens  to  be  much  Wet,  this  being  very  tender, 
is  very  Subject  to  rot. 

The  Brown  Dutch  and  Green  Capuchip  Lettuces, 
are  very  hardy,  and  may  be  Sown  at  the  Seafons  dired- 
ed  for  the  common  Cabbage  Lettuce,  and  are  very- 
proper  to  plant  under  a  Wall,  or  Hedge,  to  dand  the 
Winter,  where  many  Times  thefe  wilPabide,  when 
mod  of  the  other  Sorts  are  dedroyed,  and  therefore 
they  will  prove  very  acceptable,  at  -a  Time  when  few 
other  Sorts  are  to  be  had  ;  they  wilt  alfo  endure  more 
Heat  and  Drought  than  mod  other  Sorts  of  Lettuce, 
which  renders  them  very  proper  for  late  fowing,  for 
it  often  happens,  in  very  hot  Weather,  that  the  other 
Sorts  of  Lettuce  will  run  up  to  Seed  in  a  few  Days 
after  they  are  cabbaged,  whereas,  thefe  will  abide  near 
3  Weeks  in  good  Order,  efpecially  if  Care  be  taken 
to  cut  the  forwarded  fird,  leaving  thofe  that  are  not  fo 
hard  cabbaged  to  be  lad.  In  faving  thefe  Seeds,  the 
fame  Care  diould  be  taken  to  preferve  only  fuch  as  are 
very  large,  and  well  cabbaged,  otherwife  the  Seeds  will 
degenerate,  and  be  good  for  little. 

The  Red  Capuchin,  Roman,  and  Prince  Lettuces  are 
pretty  Varieties,  and  Cabbage  yery  early,  for  which 
Reafon  a  few  of  them  may  be  preferved,'  as  may  alfo 
fome  of  the  Aleppo ,  for  the  beauty  of  its  Ipotted  Leaves, 
though  very  few  People  care  for  either  of  thefe  Sorts  at 
Table,  when  the  other  more  valuable  ones  are  to  be 
obtained  ;  but  in  a  Scarcity,  thefe  may  fupply  the  Place 
pretty  well,  and  thefe  Sorts  are  very  proper  for  Soups. 
The  Seeds  of  thefe  mud  alfo  be  laved  from  fuch  as 
cabbage  bed,  othrewife  they  will  degenerate,  and  be 
good  for  little. 

In  faving  Seeds  of  all  thefe  Sorts  of  Lettuce,  you 
fhould  obferve,  never  to  let  two  Sorts  dand  near  each 
other,  for  by  their  Farina  mixing,  they  will  both  vary 
from  their  Original,  and  partake  of  each  other,  and 
there  diould  be  a  Stake  fixed  down  by  the  Side  of  each, 
to  which  the  Stem  diould  be  fadened,  to  prevent  their 
being  broken,  or  blown  out  of  the  Ground  by  Wind, 
to  which  the  Cilicia  Cos,  and  the  other  large  growing 
Lettuces,  are  very  fubje£t  when  in  flower.  You  mud 
alfo  obierve  to  cut  fuch  Branches  of  the  large  growing 
Lettuces  as  ripen  fird,  and  not  wait  to  have  tlie  Seed  oi 
the  whole  Plant  ripe  together,  which  never  happens ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  fome  Branches  will  be  ripe  a 
Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  before  others,  and  when  you 
cut  them,  they  mud  be  fpread  upon  a  c'oarfe  Cloth  in  a 
dry  Place,  that  the  Seed's  may  dry,  after  which  you 
fhould  beat  them  out,  and  dry  them  again,  and  then 
preferve  them  for  Ufc,  being  careful  to  hang  them  up 
where  Mice  and  other  Vermin,  .cannot  come  at  them, 
for  if  they  do,  they  will  foon  eat  them  up. 

LACTUCA  AGNINI.  See  Valerianella. 

LADY’s  SLIPPER.  See Cvpripedum. 

LADY’s  SMOCK.  See  Card  amine. 

LAGCECIA,  Badard  Cumin. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  many  Flowers  collected  into  a  Head,  which  lave 
I  common  Empalemsnt ,  compiled  of  8  indented  Heaves, 

4  P  '  but 
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but  the fnnple  Empalement  to  each  Flozver  hath  4  Leaves, 
very  narrow  and  pennated.  The  Flower  conftjls  of  5 
horned  Petals,  Jhorter  than  the  Empalement ;  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  each  Flower  is  fituated  the  Pointal,  attended  by  5 
Stamina,  which  are  long  and  narrow  ;  the  Pointal  after¬ 
ward  changes  to  an  oval  Seed,  crowned  with  the  Empale  - 
ment. 

Thc-re  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  viz. 
Lagoecia.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  Baftard,  or  Wild  Cumin. 
We  have  no  other  Englijh  Name  for  this  Plant,  nor 
is  this  a  very  proper  one,  but  as  it  has  been  titled  by 
fome  of  the  antient  Botamfts  Cuminum  fylveflre ,  i.  e. 
Wild  Cumin,  and  by  Dr.  Tournefort  it  is  made  a  di- 
iVtn£l  Genus,  by  the  title  of  Cuminoides ,  it  may  be  ftyled 
Wild,  or  Baftard  Cumin. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  about  a  Foot 
high.  The  Leaves  referable  thofe  of  the  Honeywort. 
The  Flowers,  which  are  of  a  greenifh  yellow  Colour, 
are  collected  in  fpherical  Pleads  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Shoots;  but  there  being  little  Beauty  in  the  Plant,  it 
is  rarely  cultivated,  except  in  Botanick  Gardens.  It 
grows  plentifully  about  Aix,  in  Provence,  as  alfo  in  mod 
of  the  Iftands  of  the  Archipelago.  It  is  annual,  and  pe- 
rifhes  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe.  The  Seeds  of  this 
Plant  fhould  be  Town  in  Autumn,  foon  after  they  are 
ripe,  or  if  they  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will 
come  up,  and  require  no  other  Care  but  to  clear  them 
from  Weeds.  When  the  Seeds  are  Town  in  the  Spring, 
they  commonly  remain  in  the  Ground  a  Year  before 
they  grow,  and  fometimes  I  have  known  them  lie  2  or 
3  Years  in  the  Ground,  fo  that  if  the  Plants  do  not 
come  up  the  firft  Year,  they  fhould  not  be  difturbed. 

LAGOPUS.  See  Trifolium. 

LAMINATED,  fignifies  plated.  Thofe  Things  are 
faid  to  be  laminated,  vvhofe  Contexture  difeovers  fuch 
a  Difpofltion  as  that  of  Plates  lying  over  one  another. 

LAM  I UM.  Tourn.  In  ft.  R.  II.  1S3.  Tab.  89.  Lin. 
Gen.  PL  636.  Dead  Nettle,  or  Archangel. 

The  Characters  are. 

Tbs  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  1  Leaf, 
which  is  tubulous,  and  cut  into  3  equal  Segments  at  the 
Top,  which  end  in  Beards.  The  Flower  is  of  the  Lip  Kind , 
it  bath  1  Petal,  with  a  Jhort  cylindrical  Tube,  fwollen  at 
the  Chaps  and  compreffed  ;  the  upper  Lip  is  arched ,  round¬ 
off),  obtufe,  and  entire ;  the  under  is  jhort ,  Heart  ft)  aped, 
reflexed,  and  indented  at  the  End.  It  hath  4  Awl-fbaped 
Stamina  joined  to  the  upper  Lip ,  2  of  which  are  longer 
than  the  other,  terminated  by  oblong  hairy  Summits.  It 
bath  a  four,  cornered  Germen,  fupporting  a  fender  Style 
fituated  with  the  Stamina ,  and  crowned  by  an  acute  two 
Pointed  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  becomes  4  three  cornered 
Seeds,  fitting  in  the  open  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lamium  foliis  cordatis  obtufis  petiolati s.  Hort.  Cliff. 
;  1 4.  Dead  Nettle  with  Heart-fhaped  obtufe  Leaves 
Handing  on  Foot  Stalks.  Lamium  purpureurn  feetidum , 
folio  fubrotundo,  five  Galeopfis  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P.  Pur¬ 
ple  flunking  Archangel,  or  Dead  Nettle,  or  the  Galeop- 
fts  of  Diofcorides  with  a  roundifti  Leaf. 

2.  Lamium  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis  ferratis  petiola- 
tis.  Hort.  Cliff.  314.  Dead  Nettle  with  pointed  Pleart- 
fhaped  Leaves  which  are  fawed,  and  have  Foot  Stalks. 
Lamium  album,  non  feetens,  folio  oblongo,  C,  B.  P. 
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White  Archangel  or  Dead  Nettle,  which  does  not  ftlnlc,. 
with  an  oblong  Leaf. 

3.  Lamium  foliis  cordatis  crenatis  vi! lofts ,  labiofloris 
fuperiore  crenato.  Dead  Nettle  with  Heart  fhaped  cre- 
nated  Leaves  which  are  hairy,  and  the  upper  Lip  of  the 
Flower  crenated.  Lamium  garganicum  fubincanum,  fo¬ 
re  purpurafeente,  cum  tabid  fuperiore  crenato.  Micheli , 
Hoary  Dead  Nettle  w  ith  a  purplifh.  Flower,  whofe  up¬ 
per  Lip  is  crenated. 

4.  Lamium  foliis  cordatis  dbtufis  glabris,  foralibus 
feffilibus,  calycibus  profunde  infeis.  Dead  Nettle  with 
Heart-fhaped  obtufe  fmooth  Leaves,  the  upper  fitting 
clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  the  Empalcments  deeply  cut. 
Lamium  Orientale,  nunc  mofehatum,  nunc  feetidum,  magno 
fore.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Dead  Nettle,  fometimes  fweet 
feented,  and  fometimes  ftinking,  with  a  large  Flov/er. 

5.  Lamium  foliis  cordatis  nervofts  ferratis,  petiolis 
longioribus,  cauls  eredlo.  Dead  Nettle  with  Heart-fhaped 
veined  Leaves  fawed,  and  longer  Foot  Stalks  with  an 
ereT  Stalk.  Lamium  montanum  meliffce  folio.  C.  B.  P. 
231.  Icon.  PL  158.  Mountain  Dead  Nettle  with  a  Balm 
Leaf. 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  as  alfo 
fome  Varieties  of  it,  but  as  they  are  many  of  them 
Weeds,  I  have  palled  them  over,  for  there  are  few  who 
care  to  admit  them  into  their  Gardens. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moft  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  under  Hedges  and  by  the  Side  of  Highways ;  it 
is  alfo  a  troublefome  Weed  in  Gardens,  but  as  it  Hands 
in  moft  of  the  Difpenfaries  as  a  medicinal  Plant,  I 
have  chofen  to  infert  it.  This  is  an  annual  Plant, 
whofe  Stalks  feldom  rife  more  than  4  or  5  Inches  high ; 
the  under  Leaves  are  Heart-fhaped,  blunt,  and  (land 
on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  but  the  upper  Leaves  fit 
nearer  to  the  Stalks ;  the  Flowers  come  out  in  Whorls 
on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk ;  they  are  of  a  pale  pur¬ 
ple  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  4  naked  Seeds  fitting 
in  the  Empalement ;  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe  the  Plant 
decays.  It  flowers  from  the  Middle  of  March,  when 
the  autumnal  felf-fown  Plants  appear;  thefe  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  others,  which  continue  in  Succeflion  all  the 
Summer. 

The  2d  Sort  is  commonly  called  Archangel ;  this  is. 
alfo  ufed  in  Medicine,  for  which  Reafon  I  ^have  enu¬ 
merated  it  here.  The  Roots  of  this  Sort  are  perennial 
and  creep  much  in  the  Ground,  fo  is  difficult  to  extir¬ 
pate,  where  it  happens  to  grow  under  Bufties  and  Hedges,, 
for  the  Roots  intermix  with  thofe  of  the  Bufhes,  and 
every  fmall  Piece  of  them  will  grow  and  fpread.  The 
Stalks  of  this  rife  much  higher  than  thofe  of  the  laft, 
the  Flowers  are  larger,  white,  and  grow  in  Whorls 
round  the  Stalks  j  thefe  continue  in  Succeflion  moft 
Part  of  Summer. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Mountains 
in  Italy  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  creeping  Root,  from 
which  arife  many  thick  fquare  Stalks  a  Foot  high,  gar¬ 
ni  filed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  hairy,  placed 
by  Pairs  oppoflte,  {landing  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  ; 
the  Flowers  come  out  in  Whorls  at  the  Joints  of  the 
Stalk,  they  are  large,  and  of  a  pale  purplifli  'Colour ; 
thefe  continue  in  Succeflion  moft  Part  of  the  Summer, 
and  the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds,  which  ripen 
about  6  Weeks  after.  This  may  be  propagated  by 

Seeds. 
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Seeds,  but  as  rhc  Roots  fpread  greatly  in  the  Ground, 
when  once  it  is  obtained,  it  will  propagate  fail  enough 
without  Culture. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Archipelago  ; 
this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which,  if  permitted  to  feat  ter 
its  Seeds,  will  come  up  in  the  Autumn,  and  thrive  bet¬ 
ter  than  when  Town  by  Hand.  The  Plants  come  up  in 
Autumn,  and  during  the  Winter  their  Leaves  make  a 
pretty  Appearance,  for  they  are  marked  with  white 
lomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  autumnal  Cyclamen  ;  the 
Stalks  rife  8  or  9  Inches  high,  they  are  garnifhed  with 
fmooth  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite  ;  thefe  in 
dry  Weather  have  a  mufky  Scent,  but  in  wet  Weather 
are  fetid  ;  the  Flowers  are  white,  (landing  in  Whorls 
round  the  Stalks.  They  appear  in  April t  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  June,  then  the  Plants  decay;  this  requires  no 
Culture,  but  to  keep  the  Plants  clear  from  Weeds. 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal ;  this  hath 
a  perennial  Root  and  an  annual  Stalk,  which  rifes  a 
Foot  and  a  Half  high  ;  it  is  flrong,  fquare,  and  grows 
cre£t ;  the  Leaves  are  large,  Heart-  fhaped,  and  much 
veined ;  they  are  deeply  1'awed  on  their  Edges,  and 
placed  by  Pairs  oppofite.  The  Flowers  come  out  in 
Whorls  round  the  Stalks  at  every  Joint,  they  are  very 
large  and  of  a  deep  purple  Colour ;  thofe  on  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Stalks  appear  the  Beginning  of  May ,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  others  above,  fo  that  there  is  a  Con¬ 
tinuance  of  Flowers  almofl  two  Months  on  the  fame 
Stalks.  This  Plant  very  rarely  produces  good  Seeds  in 
England ,  nor  do  the  Roots  propagate  very  faft,  fo  that 
it  is  not  common  here. 

The  bell  Time  to  remove  and  part  thefe  Roots  is  in 
Ofiober,  but  they  mull  not  be  tranlplanted  oftencr  than 
every  third  Year,  if  they  are  required  to  flower  flrongly, 
for  the  great  Beauty  of  this  Plant  confifts  in  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Stalks,  which  are  always  proportional  to  the 
Size  of  the  Plants ;  for  fmall  Plants  will  put  out  one  or 
two  Stalks  only,  whereas  the  large  ones  will  have  8  or 
10.  The  Roots  are  hardy,  and  will  thrive  bed  in  a  foft 
loamy  Soil. 

LAMPSANA.  See  Lapfana. 

LAND.  Its  Improvement. 

I.  By  Inch  ft  ng. 

Inclofing  Lands,  and  dividing  the  fame  into  feveral 
Fields,  for  Pafture  or  Tillage,  is  one  of  the  principal 
Ways  of  Improvement  ;  firfl,  by  afeertaining  to  every 
Man  his  juft  Property,  and  thereby  preventing  an  In¬ 
finity  of  Trefpafies  and  Injuries,  that  Lands  in  com¬ 
mon  are  fubjedlunto,  befide  the  Difadvantage  of  be*ing 
obliged  to  keep  the  fame  Searons  with  the  other  People 
who  have  Land  in  the  fame  Field  ;  fo  that  the  fowing, 
fallowing,  and  tilling  the  Ground,  mud  be  equally  per¬ 
formed  by  all  the  Landholders ;  and  when  there  hap¬ 
pens  a  flothful  negligent  Perfon,  who  has  Land  inter¬ 
mixed  with  others,  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  Nuifances 
imaginable.  Secondly,  it  being  of  itfelf  a  very  great 
Improvement ;  for  where  Land  is  properly  inclofed, 
and  the  Pledge  Rows  planted  with  Timber  Trees,  &c. 
it  preferves  the  Land  warm,  and  defends  and  (belters 
it  from  the  violent  cold  nipping  Winds,  which,  in  fe- 
vere  Winters,  defiroy  much  of  the  Corn,  Pulfe,  or 
whatever  grows  on  the, open  Field  pr  champain  Grounds. 
And  where  it  is  laid  down  for  Pafture,  it  yields  much 
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more  Grafs  than  the  open  Fields,  and  the  Grafs  will  be¬ 
gin  to  grow  much  fooner  in  the  Spring.  The  Hedges 
and  Trees  alfo  afford  Shelter  for  the  Cattle  from  the 
cold  Winds  in  Winter  as  alfo  Shade  for  them  in  the 
great  Heats  of  Summer.  And  thefe  Pledges  afford  the 
diligent  Hufbandman  Plenty  of  Fuel,  as  alfo  Plough- 
boot,  Cart-boot,  Lfc.  And  where  they  are  carefully 
planted  and  preferred,  furnifti  him  with  Timber  and 
Maft  for  his  Swine  ;  or  where  the  Hedge  Rows  are 
planted  with  Fruit  Trees,  there  will  be  a  Supply  of  f’ruit 
for  Cyder,  Perry,  &c.  which  in  mod  Parts  of  England 
are  of  no  fmall  Advantage  to  the  Hufbandman. 

By  this  Method  of  inclofing,  there  is  alfo  much  more 
Employment  for  the  Poor,  and  is  therefore  a  good  Re¬ 
medy  againft  Beggary ;  for  in  thofe  open  Countries, 
where  there  are  great  Downs,  Common,  Heaths,  and 
Waftes,  there  is  nothing  but  Poverty  and  Idlenefs  to 
be  feen  amongft  the  Generality  of  their  Inhabitants. 
It  is  very  obfervable  of  late  Years,  how  advantageous 
the  inclofing  the  Land  in  WorceJlerjbiret  and  fome  other 
Countries  at  a  Diftance  from  London ,  has  beert  to  the 
Inhabitants;  for  before  this  Method  was  introduced 
among  them,  the  Lands  for  the  moft  Part  lay  in  Com* 
mons,  itfe.  on  which  the  poorer  Sort  of  People  built 
themfelves  Cottages  with  Mud  Walls,  where  they  con¬ 
tented  themfelves  with  a  Cow  or  two,  and  fome  Swine  ; 
and  thofe  of  them  who  were  more  indufirious  than  the 
reft,  travelled  to  the  Neighbourhood  of  London  every 
Spring,  where  they  were  employed  in  the  Gardens  and 
Fields  for  the  Summer  Seafon  ;  and  in  Autumn  they 
returned  to  their  native  Countries,  where  they  lived  in 
Winter,  on  what  Money  they  had  laved  in  Summer. 
But  fince  they  have  converted  their  Waftes  and  Com¬ 
mons  into  Inclofures,  there  are  but  few  of  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  thofe  Countries,  who  come  to  London  for  Work, 
in  Companion  to  the  Numbers  that  formerly  came  ;  fo 
that  moft  of  the  Labourers,  who  come  to  London  for 
Employment,  are  either  Welch ,  or  Inhabitants  of  fome 
diftant  Counties,  where  this  Improvement  hath  not  as 
yet  been  introduced. 

The  Advantages  of  inclofing  Land  are  now  fo  gene¬ 
rally  known,  that  there  is  no  Occafion  for  me  to  enu¬ 
merate  them  here;  fince  the  Improvements  which  have 
been  made  of  late  Years  in  feveral  Parts  of  England , 
and  the  Increafe  of  Rent  that  is  every  where  made  by 
thofe  who  inclofe,  are  fufficient  Arguments  to  enforce 
the  Practice,  and  render  it  general ;  more  efpecially  in 
the  Norih,  where  it  is  moft  uegledted,  becaufe  it  would 
greatly  fhelter  the  Lands,  and  render  them  much  warmer 
than  they  now  are. 

In  inclofing  Land,  Regard  fhould  be  had  to  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  t he  Soil,  and  what  it  is  intended  for,  becaufe 
Corn  Land  fhould  not  be  divided  into  fmall  Parcels ; 
for  befides  the  Lofs  of  Ground  in  Hedges,  tpc.  the 
Corn  doth  feldom  thrive  fo  well  in  fmall  Inclofures,  as 
in  more  open  Fields,  efpecially  where  the  Trees  are  large 
in  the  Hedge  Rows.  The  Grafs  alfo  in  Failures  is 
not  fo  fwcet  near  Hedges,  or  under  the  Drip  of  Trees, 
as  .in  an  open  Expofure ;  fo  that  w  here  the  Inclofures 
are  made  too  fmall,  or  the  Land  over-planted  with 
Trees,  the  Herbage  will  not  be  near  fo  good,  nor  in  fo 
great  Plenty,  as  in  larger  Fields;  therefore,  before  a 
Perfon  begins  to  inclofe,  he  fhould  well  confider  how 
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he  may  do  it  to  the  greateft  Advantage  ;  as  for  Inftance, 
It  is  always  necefTary  to  have  fome  fmaller  Inclofures 
near  the  Habitation,  for  the  Shelter  of  Cattle,  and  the 
Conver.iency  of  fluffing  them  from  one  Field  to  an¬ 
other,  as  the  Seafon  of  the  Year  may  require;  and 
hereby  the  Habitation,  Barns,  Stables,  and  Out-houfes, 
will  be  better  defended  from  flrong  Winds,  which  often 
do  great  Damage  to  thofe  that  are  expofcd  to  their 
Fury.  Thefe  fmall  Inclofures  may  be  of  feveral  Di- 
menficns,  fome  of  them  3,  4,  6,  or  8  Acres  in  Extent ; 
but  the  larger  Divisions  for  Corn  fhould  not  contain  lefs 
than  20  or  30  Acres  or  more,  according  to  the  Size  of 
the  Farm. 

The  ufual  Method  of  inclofing  Land  is,  with  a  Ditch 
and  Bank  fet  with  Quick.  But  in  Marfh  Land,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  Water,  they  content  themfelves  with 
only  a  Ditch,  by  the  Sides  of  which  they  ufually  plant 
Sallows  or  Poplars,  which  being  quick  of  Growth,  in 
a  few  Years  afford  Shade  to  the  Cattle;  and  when  they 
are  lopped,  produce  a  confiderable  Profit  to  their  Own¬ 
ers.  In  fome  Countries  the  Divifion  of  their  Lands  is 
by  dry  Walls  made  of  fiat  Stories,  laid  regularly  one 
upon  another,  and  laying  the  Top  Courfe  of  Stones  in 
Clay,  to  keep  them  together,  the  Weight  of  which  fe- 
cures  the  under  ones.  But  in  fome  Parts  of  Suffex  and 
Hanipfljirc  they  often  lay  the  Foundation  of  their  Banks 
with  flat  Stones,  which  is  of  a  confiderable  Breadth  at 
Bottom  ;  upon  which  they  raife  the  Bank  of  Earth,  and 
plant  the  Hedge  on  the  Top,  which  in  a  few  Years 
makes  a  flrong  durable  Fence,  efpecially  if  they  are 
planted  with  Holly,  as  fome  of  thofe  in  Sujfex  are. 

In  Marfhes  and  open  Paflures,  where  there  are  no 
Hedges,  the  Ditches  are  generally  made  6  Feet  wide 
at  the  Top,  efpecially  thofe  which  are  on  the  Side  of 
Highways  or  Commons;  but  the  common  Ditches 
about  Inclofures  are  feldom  more  than  3  Feet  and  a 
Half  wide  at  Top,  and  1  and  a  Half  at  Bottom,  and  2 
Feet  deep ;  that  the  Sides  may  have  a  good  Slope, 
and  not  be  too  upright,  as  they  are  frequently  made 
about  London ,  l'o  that  they  are  continually  waffling  down 
with  great  Rains.  In  thefe  narrow  bottomed  Ditches 
the  Cattle  cannot  fland  to  turn  themfelves,  fo  as  to  crop 
the  Quick;  but  where  the  Ditches  are  made  wider, 
they  fhould  be  proportionally  deeper :  As  for  Inftance, 
If  the  Ditch  is  made  5  Feet  broad,  it  muff  be  3  deep; 
and  if  6  Feet  broad,  3  and  a  Half  deep,  and  fo  in  Pro¬ 
portion. 

The  Method  of  inclofing  Lands,  by  raifing  high 
Banks  of  Earth,  on  the  Side  of  which  the  Quick  is 
panted  (as  is  too  much  pra&ifed  in  many  Places  near 
London )  is  intolerable,  for  it  is  not  only  unfightly,  but 
very  expenfive ;  becaufe  thefe  Banks  are  continually 
waffling  down,  fo  that  they  muft  be  repaired  every 
Year  at  leaff,  if  not  oftener,  otherwife  the  Earth  will 
be  in  a  few  Years  waffled  from  the  Roots  of  the  Quick, 
and  for  Want  of  proper  Nourifhment,  the  Fledge  will 
foon  decay,  which  is  the  Cafe  with  the  greateff  Number 
of  the  Hedges  about  London  :  Befides,  it  is  a  very  un¬ 
certain  Way  of  planting  Quick  on  the  Side  of  a  ffeep 
Bank,  where  all  the  Moiffure  runs  off ;  fo  that  if  the 
Spring  fhould  prove  dry  after  it  is  planted,  there  is  a 
great  Hazard  whether  half  the  Plants  will  grow,  and 
thofe  that  take  feldom  make  much  Progrefs  ;  whereas 
thofe  planted  on  the  plain  Surface,  where  they  enjoy 
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the  Advantages  of  Sun  and  Moiffure,  will  in  4  Years 
make  a  better  Fence,  than  one  of  thofe  Bank  Hedges 
will  in  8  Years,  and  will  continue  good  much  longer. 
Therefore  I  advife,  that  the  Banks  on  which  the  Hedges 
are  to  be  planted,  fhould  not  be  raifed  more  than  one 
Foot  above  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  where  the  Land 
is  dry,  and  in  wet  Land  not  more  than  two  Feet,  which 
will  be  enough. 

I  fhall  now  mention  the  moff  proper  Plants  for  making 
Fences  for  the  different  Soils  and  Situations,  fo  as  to 
anfwer  the  Expe&ation  of  the  Planter:  And  firff,  the 
white  Thorn  is  effeemed  the  befl  for  Fencing,  and  will 
grow  upon  almoft  any  Soil  and  in  any  Situation,  but  it 
fucceeds  beff  on  a  Hazle  Loam.  Of  this  there  are  3 
or  4  Varieties,  which  differ  in  the  Breadth  of  their 
Leaves  and  the  Size  of  their  Haws,  but  that  Sort  with 
the  fmalleft  Leaves  and  Haws  will  make  the  clofeff 
Fence.  For  it  is  very  certain,  that  the  Branches  of  all 
Sorts  of  Trees  are  produced  at  a  Diffance,  in  Propor¬ 
tion  to  the  Size  of  their  Leaves;  fo  that  Yews,  and 
other  ever-green  Trees  with  fmall  Leaves,  will  always 
make  a  clofer  Hedge  than  other  Trees  whofe  Leaves 
are  larger.  Therefore,  for  the  clofeft  Hedge,  the 
fmalleft  Haws  fhould  be  chofen ;  but  where  the  moft 
vigorous  Shooters  are  required,  for  the  Advantage  of 
lopping,  there  the  Iargeft  Haws  fhould  be  preferred. 
But  as  thefe  Hedges  are  ufually  planted  from  a  Nur- 
fery,  where  the  Haws  are  promifcuoufly  Town,  it  is 
very  common  to  fee  two  or  three  Sorts  planted  in  the 
fame  Hedge  ;  which  may  be  eafily  diffinguifhed,  when 
they  have  obtained  Strength,  by  the  Difference  of  their 
Growth.  Indeed,  where  a  Perfon  is  curious  in  raifing 
his  own  Quick,  it  is  worth  while  to  gather  the  Haws 
feparately  and  fow  them  apart ;  and  each  Sort  ftiould 
be  planted  in  a  feparate  Hedge,  which  will  render  the 
Hedges  more  equal  in  their  Growth.  If  thefe  Haws 
are  fown  in  the  Places  where  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main  fora  Fence,  they  will  make  a  much  greater  Pro¬ 
grefs  in  a  few  Years,  than  thofe  which  are  tranfpanted; 
but  as  the  Seeds  remain  a  whole  Year  in  the  Ground 
before  the  Plants  appear,  few  People  care  to  prafitife 
this  Method. 

The  next  to  the  white  Thorn  is  the  black  Thorn, 
which,  though  not  fo  generally  effeemed  as  the  white, 
yet  will  make  an  excellent  Fence,  where  proper  Care 
is  taken  in  the  planting,  and  after  Management  of  it  ; 
and  the  Loppings  of  this  Hedge  make  much  the  befl 
Bufhes,  and  are  of  longer  Duration  for  dead  Hedges, 
than  any  other  Sort,  and  are  very  proper  to  mend  Gaps 
in  Fences  ;  for  their  Branches  being  befet  with  fharp 
Thorns,  the  Cattle  are  not  fo  apt  to  crop  them  as  the 
white  Thorn,  and  fome  other  Sorts.  Thefe  Hedges 
are  alfo  better,  if  the  Stones  are  fown  on  the  Spot 
where  they  are  to  remain,  than  where  the  Plants  are 
tiken  from  a  Nurfery. 

The  Crab  will  alfo  make  a  ftrong  durable  Fence,  this 
may  be  raifed  by  fowing  the  Kernels  in  the  Place  where 
the  Hedge  is  defigned;  but  then  there  fhould  be  great 
Care  taken  of  the  Plants  while  they  are  young,  to  keep 
them  clear  of  Weeds,  as  alfo  to  guard  them  from 
Cattle.  When  thefe  Stocks  have  obtained  Strength, 
fome  of  them  may  be  grafted  with  Apples  for  Cyder, 
where  the  Fence  is  not  expofed  to  a  publick  Road ;  but 
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thefe  Grafts  Should  not  be  nearer  than  35  or  40  Feet, 
left  they  fpoil  the  Hedge,  by  their  Heads  overgrowing 
and  dripping  on  it. 

The  Holly  is  alio  an  excellent  Plant  for  ever-green 
Hedges,  and  would  claim  the  Preference  to  either  of  the 
former,  were  it  not  for  the  Slownefs  of  its  Growth 
whil^  young,  and  the  Difficulty  of  tranfplanting  the 
Plants  when  grown  to  a  moderate  Size.  This  will  grow 
beft  in  cold  ftony  Lands,  where,  if  once  it  takes  well,  the 
Hedges  may  be  rendered  fo  clofe  and  thick,  as  to  keep 
out  all  Sorts  of  Animals,  and  will  grow  to  a  great  Height, 
and  is  of  long  Duration.  Thefe  Hedges  may  be  railed, 
by  fowing  the  Berries  in  the  Place  where  they  are  de¬ 
figned  to  remain  ;  but  as  they  continue  in  the  Ground  an 
entire  Year  before  the  Plants  appear,  few  Perfons  care 
to  wait  fo  long;  therefore  the  ufual  Method  is,  to  plant 
the  Hedges  with  Plants  of  3  or  4  Years  Growth.  But 
where  this  is  pra&ifed,  they  fhould  not  be  tranfplanted 
till  toward  the  End  of  March ;  and  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  fhould  be  covered  with  Mulch  near  their  Roots 
after  they  are  planted,  to  keep  the  Earth  moift  ;  and  if 
the  Seafon  fhould  prove  dry,  the  Plants  fhould  be  watered 
at  leaft  once  a  Week,  until  they  have  taken  Root,  other- 
wife  they  will  be  in  Danger  of  mifearrying. 

The  Alder  will  alfo  make  a  good  Hedge,  when  planted 
on  a  moift  Soil,  or  on  the  Side  of  Rivers,  or  large  Ditches ; 
and  will  preferve  the  Bank  from  being  wafhed  away, 
where  there  are  running  Streams  ;  for  they  fpread  pretty 
much  at  Bottom,  and  fend  forth  Suckers  from  their 
Roots  in  great  Plenty ;  but  thefe  Hedges  fhould  be 
fheared  at  leaft  once  a  Year,  in  order  to  make  them 
thick.  Thefe  Alder  Hedges  are  very  ornamental,  when 
they  are  well  kept  in  large  Gardens ;  and  as  they  will 
thrive  beft  on  wet  fwampy  Lands,  where  many  other 
Plants  will  not  live,  they  fhould  be  fele&ed  for  fuch  Si¬ 
tuations. 

Of  late  Years  the  Furz  has  been  much  propagated 
for  Hedges  in  feveral  Parts  of  England ,  and  indeed  will 
make  a  good  Fence  on  poor,  fandy,  or  gravelly  Soils, 
where  few  other  Plants  will  grow.  The  beft  Method  of 
railing  thefe  Hedges  is,  to  fow  the  Seed  about  the  latter 
End  of  March ,  or  Beginning  of  April ,  in  the  Place  where 
the  Hedge  is  defigned  ;  for  the  Plants  will  not  bear  to  be 
tranfplanted,  unlefs  it  be  done  while  they  are  young, 
and  then  there  is  great  Hazard  of  their  taking.  The 
Ground  where  the  Seeds  are  to  be  fown  fhould  be  well 
cleanfed  of  Weeds,  and  the  Surface  made  light  ;  then 
there  fhould  be  two  or  three  Drills  made  (according  to 
the  Width  which  the  Hedge  is  intended)  about  halt  an 
Inch  deep,  into  which  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fcattered 
pretty  thick ;  and  then  the  Drills  fhould  be  filled  up  with 
the  Head  of  a  Rake,  to  cover  the  Seeds.  This  Work 
fhould  be  performed  in  dry  Weather,  for  if  much  Wet 
fills  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  fown,  it  is  apt  to  burft 
them.  When  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
kept  clear  from  Weeds,  that  they  may  fpread  and  grow 
thick  at  Bottom  ;  and  if  thefe  Hedges  are  fecured  irom 
Cattle  browfing  on  them,  and  are  cut  every  Spring  juft 
before  they  begin  to  fhoot,  they  will  make  an  exceeding 
clofe  Fence  ;  but  where  they  are  defigned  to  be  cut  for 
Fuel,  then  the  beft  Way  is  to  let  them  fpread  in  Width; 
and  when  they  are  2  Years  old,  to  cut  them  down  in 
the  Spring,  juft  before  they  begin  to  fhoot,  within  2  or 
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3  Inches  of  the  Ground,  which  will  caufc  them  to  fend 
forth  a  Number  of  Shoots  from  each  Root,  and  thereby 
increafe  the  Width  of  the  Hedge  ;  and  by  fo  doing,  the 
Plants  will  not  run  up  tall  and  weak,  and  be  in  Danger 
of  being  weighed  down  by  great  Falls  of  Snow.  Thefe 
Hedges  when  they  arc  well  grown,  may  be  cut  down 
every  3d  or  4th  Year  for  Fuel  ;  wherefore  if  there  is  a 
treble  Row  of  Furz  fown, < at  about  3  Feet  apart,  they 
may  be  cut  down  alternately,  fo  that  there  will  be  a 
Fence  always  remaining.  But  this  is  only  recommended 
for  fuch  fandy  Lands  as  let  for  a  fmall  Rent,  and  where 
Fuel  is  icarce.  The  heft  Sort  of  Furz  for  this  Purpofe 
is  the  greater  Kind,  commonly  called  the  French  Furz, 
which  will  grow  to  a  great  Height,  and  doth  not  fpread 
fo  much  as  the  ordinary  fmall  Sort. 

Elder  is  fometimes  planted  tor  Hedges,  being  very 
quick  of  Growth  ;  fo  that  if  Sticks  or  Truncheons  about 

4  or  5  Feet  long  be  thruft  into  a  Bank  Slopewife  each  . 
Way,  fo  as  to  crofs  each  other,  and  thereby  form  a  Sort 
of  Chequer  Work,  it  will  make  a  Fence  for  Shelter  in 
one  Year.  But  as  this  is  a  vigorous  growing  Plant,  it 
will  never  form  a  clofe  Fence  ;  and  the  young  Shoots 
being  very  foft  and  pithy,  are  foon  broken  by  Cattle,  or 
Boys  in  their  Sport.  Befides,  where  they  are  fufl'ered 
to  bear  Berries,  and  thefe  are  fcattered  over  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Land,  they  will  come  up  the  following  Spring, 
and  become  very  troublefome.  Where  thefe  Hedges 
are  planted,  they  may  be  cut  down  every  third  Year 
near  the  Ground ;  and  thefe  Stakes  (when  diverted  of 
their  Bark,  fo  as  to  prevent  their  growing)  will  laft 
longer  in  the  Ground,  to  fupport  Vines  or  any  other 
Plants,  which  do  not  require  tall  Stakes,  than  any  other 
Sort  of  Tree  yet  known.  And  where  the  Trees  are  fuf- 
fered  to  grow  to  any  confiderable  Size,  the  Wood  is  as 
hard  as  Box,  and  therefore  very  ufetul  for  Turners  and 
Inrtrument  Makers.  The  beft  Seafon  for  planting  thefe 
Truncheons  is  foon  after  Michaelmas ,  becaufe  thefe 
Plants  fhoot  very  early  in  the  Spring.  Of  late  Years 
there  have  been  many  Pledges,  and  other  Plantations, 
made  ot  the  while  berried  Elder,  for  the  Sake  of  their 
Fruit  to  make  Wine;  which,  if  rightly  made,  hath  the 
Flavour  of  Frontiniack  Wine,  and  is  by  fome  Perfons 
vended  for  it. 

There  are  fome  other  Plants  which  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  Fences,  but  thofe  here  enumerated  are  the 
only  ufeful  Sorts  for  fuch  Purpofes  ;  wherefore  I  fhall 
pafs  over  the  others,  as  not  worthy  the  Care  of  the  Huf- 
bandman.  And  as  to  the  farther  Directions  for  planting 
and  preferving  Hedges,  with  InftruCtions  for  plafhingor 
laying  them,  the  Reader  is  deflred  to  turn  to  the  Ar¬ 
ticles  Fences  and  Hedges,  where  there  are  particular  Di¬ 
rections  for  thefe  Works  exhibited. 

The  draining  Land  is  alio  another  great  Improvement 
to  it  ;  for  though  Meadows  and  Failures,  which  are 
capable  of  being  overflowed,  produce  a  greater  Quantity 
of  Herbage  than  dry  Land  ;  yet  where  the  Wet  lies  too 
lone  on  the  Ground,  the  Giafs  will  be  four  and  ex- 
tremely  coarle  ;  and  where  there  is  not  Care  taken  in 
Time  to  drain  this  Land,  it  will  produce  little  Grafs, 
and  foon  be  overrun  with  Ruflhes  and  Flags,  fo  as  to  be 
of  fmall  Value.  The  Land  inert  liable  to  this,  is  cold 
ftiflF  Clays  where  the  Water  cannot  penetrate,  but  is 
contained  as  in  a  D.ffi :  io  th.v  the  Wet  which  it  re¬ 
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•ceives  in  Winter,  continues  till  the  Heat  of  tlie  Son  ex¬ 
hales  the.  greateft  Part  of  it. 

The  belt  Method  for  draining  thefe  Lands  is,  to  cut 
-feveral  Drains  acrofs  the  Land,  in  thofe  Places  where 
the  Water  is  fubjcCt  to  lodge;  and  from  thefe  crois 
Drains  to  make  a  convenient  Number  of  ether  Drains, 
-to  carry  off  the  Water  to  either  Ponds  or  Rivers  in  the 
lower  Parts  of  the  Land.  Thefe  Drains  need  not  be 
.made  very  large,  uidefs  the 'Ground  be  very  low,  and 
fo  fituated  as  not  to  be  near  any  River  to  which  the  Wa¬ 
ter  may  be  conveyed  ;  in  which  Cafe  there  fhould  be 
large  Ditches  dug  at  proper  Diffancer,  in  the  loweft 
Part  of  the  Ground,  to  contain  the  Water ;  and  the 
Earth  which  comes  out  of  the  Ditches  fhould  be  equally 
fpread  on  the  Land,  to  raife  the  Surface.  But  where 
•  the  Water  can  be  conveniently  carried  off,  the  beft  Me¬ 
thod  is,  to  make  under  Ground  Drains  at  proper  Dift- 
ances,  which  may  empty  themfelves  into  large  Ditches, 
which  are  defigned  to  carry  off  the  Water.  Thefe  Sort 
-of  Drains  are  the  rnoff  convenient,  and  as  they  are  hid 
•from  the  Sight,  do  not  incommode  the  Land,  nor  is 
there  any  Ground  loft  where  thefe  are  made. 

'The  ufusl  Method  of  making  thefe  Drains,  is  to  dig 
Trenches,  and  fill  the  Bottoms  with  Stones,  Bricks, 
Ruflies,  or  Bullies,  which  are  covered  over  with  the 
Earth,  which  was  dug  out  of  the  Trenches;  but  this  is 
not  the  beft  Method,  becaufe  the  Water  has  not  a  free 
Paffage  through  the  Drains,  fo  that  whenever  there  is  a 
Flood,  thefe  Drains  are  often  flopped  by  the  Soil  which 
the  Water  frequently  brings  down  with  it.  The  beft 
Method  1  have  yet  obferved  to  make  thefe  Drains,  is,  to 
-dig  Trenches  to  a  proper  Depth  for  carrying  off-  the 
Water,  which  for  the  principal  Drains  fhould  be  3  Feet 
wide  at  their  Top,  and  lloped  down  for  2  Feet  in  Depth, 
-where  there  fhould  be  a  fmall  Bank  left  on  each  Side, 
upon  which  the  crofs  Stakes  or  Bearers  fhould  be  laid, 
and  below  thefe  Banks  there  fhould  be  an  open  Drain 
left,  at  leaft  1  Foot  deep,  and  10  or  11  Inches  wide, 
that  there  may  be  Room  for  the  Water  to  pafs  through  ; 
Thefe  larger  Drains  fhould  be  at  convenient  Diftances, 
-and  fmaller  Drains  of  about  6  or  7  Inches  wide,  and  the 
Hollow  under  the  Bu  flies  8  or  9  Inches  deep,  fhould  be 
cut  acrofs  the  Ground,  which  fhould  difeharge  the 
Water  into  thefe  larger  Drains.  The  Number  and  Si¬ 
tuation  of  them,  mult  be  in  Proportion  to  the  Wetnefs 
of  the  Land  ;  and  the  Depth  of  Earth  above  the  Bullies, 
muft  alfo  be  proportioned  to  the  intended  Ule  of  the 
-Land  ;  for  it  it  is  arable  Lgnd  to  be  ploughed,  it  muft 
not  be  fhallower  than  14  Inches,  that  there  may  be  luf- 
ffeient  Depth  for  the  Plough,  without  difturbing  the 
Bullies;  but  lor  Pa  flu  re  Land,  1  Foot  deep  will  be  full 
enough  ;  for  when  the  Bufhes  lie  too  deep  in  ftrong 
Land,  they  will  have  little  E  fifed,  the  Ground  above  will 
bind  fo  hard,  as  to  detain  the  Wet  on  the  Surface. 
When  the  Drains  are  dug,  there  fhould  be  prepared  a 
Quantity  of  good  Brufli  Wood,  the  larger  Sticks  fhould 
be  cut  out  to  Pieces  of  about  16  or  18  Indies  in  Length, 
which  fhould  be  laid  acrofs  upon  the  two  Side  Banks  of 
the  Drain,  at  about  4  Inches  Diftance  ;  then  cover  thefe 
Sticks  with  the  fmaller  Brufh  Wood,  Furz,  Broom, 
Heath,  or  any  other  Kind  of  Brufli,  laying  it  Length- 
wife  pret.y  cLie  ;  on  the  Top  of  thefe  may  be  laid 
Ruffles,  Flags,  &c.  and  then  the  Earth  laid  on  to  cover 


the  whole.  Thefe  Sort  of  Drains  will  continue  good  for 
a  great  Number  of  Years,  and  are  never  liable  to  the 
Inconveniences  of  the  other,  for  the  Water  will  find  an 
eafy  Paffage  through  them  ;  and  where  there  is  Plenty 
of  Brufh  Wood,  they  are  made  at  an  eafy  Expence  ;  but 
in  Places  where  Wood  is  fcarce,  it  would,  be  chargeable 
to  make  them  :  However,  in  this  Cafe,  it  would»be  a 
great  Advantage  to  thefe  Lands,  to  plant  a  fufficient 
Number  of  Cuttings  of  Willow,  or  the  black  Poplar,  on 
fome  of  the  moift  Places,  which  would  furnifh  Brufli 
Wood  for  thefe  Purpofes  in  4  or  5  Years;  and  as  the 
Expence  of  planting  thefe  Cuttings  is  trifling,  there  can¬ 
not  be  a  greater  Advantage  to  an  Eftate  which  wants 
draining,  than  to  pradife  this  Method. 

In  Countries  where  there  is  Plenty  of  Stone,  that  is 
the  beft  Material  for  making  thefe  under  Ground  Drains ; 
for  when  thefe  are  properly  made,  they  will  never  want 
repairing. 

The  beft  Time  of  the  Year  for  making  thefe  Drains 
is  about  Michaelmas,  before  the  heavy  Rains  of  Autumn 
fall,  becaufe  at  this  Seafon  the  Land  is  ufually  dry,  fo 
that  the  Drains  may  be  dug  to  a  proper  Depth  ;  for 
when  the  Ground  is  wet,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  dig 
to  any  Depth,  becaufe  the  Water  will  drain  in  when¬ 
ever  there  is  an  Opening  in  the  Ground. 

When  thefe  Drains  are  made,  and  the  Water  carried 
off  the  Land,  it  will  be  proper  to  pare  off  the  Rufhes, 
Flags,  iBc.  which  may  be  laid  in  Heaps  in  proper  Places 
to  rot,  and  will  afford  a  good  Manure  for  the  Land. 
The  Ground  muft  alfo  be  ploughed  to  dellroy  the  Roots 
of  noxious  Weeds,  and  if  it  be  laid  fallow  for  one  Seafon, 
and  ploughed  two  or  three  Times,  it  will  greatly  mend 
the  Land.  The  Rufhes  and  Flags  which  were  pared  off 
the  Ground  when  rotten,  fhould  be  fpread  over  the  Sur¬ 
face,  and  the  Grafs  Seed  fown  thereon,  which  will 
greatly  forward  the  Grafs,  fo  that  it  may  foonbe  brought 
to  a  good  Turf ;  which  Land  thus  mended,  has  been 
let  for  four  Times  the  Rent  it  was  fet  at  before. 

There  are  fome  Perfons,  who,  after  they  have  pared 
off  the  Flags,  Rufhss,  i£c.  from  their  Land,  lay  them  in 
fmall  Heaps,  and  burn  them  in  dry  Weather,  then  fpread 
the  Afhes  on  the  Land  to  improve  it,  which  is  a  good 
Method,  where  a  Perfon  is  in  Hafte  to  have  Grafs  again  ; 
but  where  the  Ground  can  be  fallowed  one  Year,  it  will 
loofen  the  Soil,  and  more  effectually  deftroy  the  Roots 
of  all  noxious  W eeds ;  and  the  Rufhes,  &c.  when  rotted, 
will  afford  a  much  larger  Quantity  of  Manure  for  the 
Land,  than  when  it  is  burnt :  Befides,  this  can  only  be 
pradifed  in  the  Summer  Seafon,  when  the  Weather  is 
very  dry;  for  if  there  fhould  fall  much  Rain,  the  Fires 
will  go  out,  and  it  will  be  impracticable  to  burn  it. 
But  where  the  Method  of  burning  is  pradifed,  the 
Heaps  fhould  not  be  too  great,  and  it  fhould  burn  very 
flowly;  which  will  render  the  Afhes  a  much  better  Ma¬ 
nure,  than  where  the  Fire  is  too  violent,  or  the  Heaps 
too  large  ;  for  in  this  Cafe,  the  inner  Part  will  be  over 
burnt,  before  the  Fire  reaches  the  Outfide  of  the  Heap. 

As  the  draining  of  cold  wet  Lands  is  a  great  Improve¬ 
ment  to  them,  fo  the  floating  or  watering  of  dry  loofe 
Land  is  not  a  lefs  Advantage  to  them.  This  may  be 
eafily  effeded  where  there  are  Rivers,  or  Refervoirs  of 
Water,  which  are  fttuated  above  the  Level  of  the 
Ground  defigned  to  be  floated,  by  under  Ground  Drains 
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(made  after  the  Manner  of  thofe  before  directed  for 
draining  Land,)  through  which  the  Water  may  be  con¬ 
veyed  at  proper  Seafons,  and  let  out  on  the  Ground  : 
In  order  to  this,  there  muft  be  good  Sluices  made  at  the 
Heads  of  the  Drains,  fo  that  the  Water  may  never  get 
out,  but  at  fuch  Times  as  is  required;  for  if  this  be  not 
taken  Care  of,  the  Water,  inftead  of  improving  the  Land, 
will  greatly  damage  it. 

But  where  the  Land  ftes  fo  high,  that  there  is  no 
Water  in  the  Neighbourhood  lying  above  its  Level,  it 
will  be  more  expenfive ;  becaufe  in  fuch  Cafe,  the  Wa¬ 
ter  mud  be  raifed  by  Machines,  from  Refervoirs  or 
Streams  which  lie  below  it.  The  mofl  common  Engine 
ufed  tor  this  Purpofe  is  the  Perjian  Wheel  (which,  being 
wrell  defcribed  and  figured  in  Wcolridge's  Art  of  HuJ- 
bandry e  is  needlefs  for  me  here  to  repeat).  Yet  not- 
withftanding  the  Expence  of  raifing  the  Water,  it  has 
been  found  greatly  advantageous  in  many  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  to  drown  the  Lands,  for  the  Profit  has  many 
Times  more  than  doubled  the  Charge. 

The  Time  for  drowning  Land,  is  ufually  from  November 
to  the  End  of  April',  but  though  this  is  the  general 
Pra&Lce,  yet  I  cannot  approve  of  it  for  many  Reafons. 
The  firft  is,  that  by  the  Wet  lying  continually  on  the 
Ground  in  Winter,  the  Roots  of  the  finer  Sort  ol  Grafs 
are  rotted  and  deftroyed  ;  and  by  letting  on  of  the  Water, 
at  the  Seafon  when  the  Seeds  of  Docks,  and  other  bad 
Weeds,  which  commonly  grow  hy  River  Sides,  are 
falling,  thefe  Seeds  are  carried  upon  the  Land,  where 
they  remain  and  grow',  and  fill  the  Ground  with  bad 
Weeds,  which  is  commonly  the  Cafe  with  moll  of  the 
W ater  Meadows  in  England ,  the  Grafs  in  general  being 
deftroyed;  fo  that  Ruflies,  Docks,  and  other  Trum¬ 
pery,  make  up  the  Burden  of  thefe  Lands ;  but  if  thefe 
Meadow's  were  judicioufly  managed,  and  never  floated 
till  March  or  April ,  the  Quantity  of  fvveet  good  Grafs 
would  be  thereby  greatly  increased,  and  the  beautiful 
Verdure  of  the  Meadows  preferved.  Where  the  Land 
is  very  hot  and  dry,  and  it  lieth  convenient  to  be  watered 
at  a  fmall  Expence,  it  lhould  be  repeated  every  Week 
in  dry  hot  Weather,  which  will  prove  a  great  Advantage 
to  the  Land.  But  whenever  this  is  done,  there  fhould 
no  Cattle  be  admitted  while  it  is  wet,  lor  they  will 
poach,  and  fpoil  the  Turf. 

Another  great  Improvement  of  Land,  is  by  burning  it, 
which,  for  four,  heathy,  and  rufhy  Land,  be  it  either  hot 
or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  is  a  very  great  Improvement ;  fo 
that  fuch  Lands  will,  in  2-  or  3  Years  after  burning, 
yield  more,  exclufive  of  the  Charges,  than  the  Inheri¬ 
tance  was  worth  before  ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  practifed 
on  rich  fertile  Land,  for  as  the  Fire  deftroys  the  acid 
Juice,  which  occafions  Sterility  in  the  poor  Land,  fo  it 
will  in  like  Manner  confume  the  good  Juices  ol  the  richer 
Land,  and  thereby  impoverifh  it,  fo  that  it  hath  been 
with  great  Reafon  difufed  in  deep  rich  Countries. 

The  ufual  Method  of  burning  Land  is,  to  pare  off  the 
Turf  with  a  Bread  Plough,  turning  it  over  as  it  is  cut, 
that  it  may  dry  the  better.  And  if  it  proves  hot  dry 
Weather  when  this  Work  is  done,  then  it  needs  no  more 
turning  ;  but  if  Rain  lhould  fall,  it  muft  be  turned,  and 
the  Turfs  fet  a  little  hollow,  that  they  may  dry  the  bet¬ 
ter,  and  when  they  are  thorough  dry,  they  may  be  laid 
on  fmall  Heaps,  about  half  a  Cart  Load  on  a  Heap,  or 
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iefs,  lor  the  lmaller  the  Heaps  are,  provided  there  is 
Quantity  enough  to  make  a  good  hire,  fo  as  to  confume 
the  whole  to  Allies,  it  is  the  better;  if  the  Turf  be  full 
of  fibrous  Roots,  or  hath  much  Mofs  or  Fern  on  it,  it 
will  burn  without  any  additional  Fuel,  but  if  it  hath  not, 
the  Heaps  lhould  be  raifed  on  fmall  Bundles  of  Heath, 
Fern,  Gorze,  &c.  which  will  fet  the  whole  on  Fire  ; 
yet  there  fhould  be  no  more  of  thefe  Things  applied, 
than  what  is  neceflary  to  kindle  the  Fire,  becaufe  the 
flower  the  Turf  confumes,  the  better  will  be  the  Allies. 
When  the  Turf  is  wholly  confumed,  the  Allies  fhould 
be  equally  fcattered  over  the  Ground  in  a  calm  Day,  left 
the  Wind  lhould  drive  it  in  Heaps.  Then  the  Land 
fhould  be  gently  ploughed,  and  the  Seeds  fown  thereon, 
for  il  the  Ground  is  ploughed  too  deep,  the  Allies  will 
be  buried  too  low  for  the  Roots  of  the  Grafs  or  Corn  to 
reach  them,  for  a  confiderable  T  ime ;  nor  lhould  the 
Alhes  lie  too  near  the  Surface,  becaufe  then  the  Roots 
will  reach  them  too  foon,  and  the  Strength  of  the  Aflies 
will  be  fpent  to  nourifh  only  the  Blade,  fo  that  the  Corn 
will  grow  too  rank  in  Winter,  and  when  the  Roots  in 
the  Spring  ftrike  down  lower,  they  will  meet  with  a 
poorer  Soil,  nor  will  the  Stalks  and  Ears  have  fo  much 
Advantage  from  the  Improvement,  as  the  ufelefs  Blade. 
But  where  Care  is  taken  in  this  Particular,,  it  is  wonder¬ 
ful  yvhat  Succefs  it  hath  ;  for  by  this  Method  the  pooreft 
Plains,  and  four  heathy  Lands,  have,  been  rendered  as 
fertile  as  almoft  any  good  cultivated  Ground  what¬ 
ever. 

it  is  alfo  a  very  great  Improvement,,  where  Land  is 
overgrown  with  Broom,  Fuiz,  LV.  to  ftub  them  up  by 
the  Roots,  and  when  they  are  dry,  lay  them  on  Heaps, 
and  cover  them  with  the  Parings  of  the  Earth,  and  burn 
them,  and  fpread  the  Aflies  over  the  Ground...  By  this 
Method  vaft  Tra&s  of  Land,  which  at  prefent  produce 
little  or  nothing  to  their  Owners,  might  be  made  good 
at  a  fmall  Expence,  fo  as  to  become  good  Eftatcs  to  the 
Proprietors. 

I  here  are  feveral  other  Methods  of  improving  Land, 
befide  thofe  here  mentioned,  as  by  planting  Wood, 
or  adapting  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Plants  to  the  particular 
Soils  with  which  they  agree ;  but  as  mod  of  thefe 
.Things  are  treated  ol  under  the  feveral  Articles  where 
thefe  Plants  are  mentioned,  I  fhall  forbear  to  repeat 
them  in  this  Place,  but  fhall  beg  Leave  to  offer  a  few- 
general  Hints  on  the  prefent  Situation  of  the  Lands  in 
England,  which  may  probably  excite  fome  abler  Hand 
to  undertake  a  fuller. and  more  complete, Difquifltion  of 
this  Subject. 

For  fome"  Years  p.aft  the. Quantity  of.  Corn  raifed  in 
England,  has  greatly  exceeded  the  Confumpfion,  fo  that 
great  Quantities  of  Corn  have. been  exported,  by  which 
great  Sums  of  Money  have. been  brought- into  England  ; 
but  this  was  accidental,  for  had  net  the  Crops  failed  in 
the  neighbouring  Count! ies,  there  would  .have  been  no 
Demand  for  the  Produce  of  England,  fo  that  the  Quan  ¬ 
tity  here  grown  muft  have  reduced  the  Price  fo  low, 
as  to  have  almoft  ruined  the  Farming  Intereft  ;  nor  is 
it  pofllble  to  contrive  any  Scheme,  in  a  Country  cii 
cumftanced  as  this,  whereby  the  Publick  may  not,  at 
Times,  fufter  from  the  extravagant  Price,  which,  in  a 
Scarcity,  this  Commodity  may  be  railed  to;  or,  on  the 
other  Hand,  the  Farmers  are  not  almoft  undone  by  the 
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low  Price  which  it  is  often  reduced  to,  in  Times  of  Plen¬ 
ty  ;  and  furdy  there  can  be  no  one  Thing  more  worthy  of 
the  ferious  Attention  of  every  Perfon,  who  has  the  lead; 
Regard  for  the  publick  Welfare,  than  this,  of  always 
making  fuch  Provifton  of  Corn  again!!  accidental  Scarci¬ 
ties,  as  that  the  Inhabitants  may  never  be  diftrefled  for 
want  of  the  Staff  of  Life,  or  the  Price  be  fo  high,  that 
the  common  People  cannot  purchafe  it.  If  I  am  not 
greatly  miftaken,  there  has  been,  within  the  Space  of 
three  or  four  Years,  fuch  a  Difproporlion  in  the  Price  of 
Corn,  as  can  hardly  be  conceived,  and  this  within  the 
Memory  of  Numbers  of  Perfons  ;  the  Time  I  mean  is 
between  1705,  and  1709,  in  theCompafsof  which  Time 
the  Peck  Loaf  of  fine  Bread  was  rifen  from  fourteen 
Pence  to  four  Shillings  and  two  Pence  ;  the  low  Price  of 
th's  Commodity  was  as  detrimental  to  the  Farmers,  as 
the  extjavagant  Price  was  afterward  eo  the  Publick,  nei¬ 
ther  of  which  would  have  fo  feverely  felt  the  Effects,  had 
there  been  publick  Granaries  where  the  Corn  might 
have  been  depofited,  and  this  purchafed  from  the  Far¬ 
mer,  at  a  Price  by  which  he  might  live,  at  the  publick 
Expence,  and  fold  out  again  at  an  eafy  Rate  in  Times  of 
Scarcity;  but  I  fear  this  is  not  an  Age  for  encouraging 
any  Scheme  for  publick  Utility,  when  in  every  Thing 
of  this  Kind,  however  beneficial  it  may  be  to  the  Coun¬ 
try,  and  though  propofed  as  fuch  to  the  Publick,  if  it 
meets  with  any  Reception,  it  is  with  a  View  to  turn  it 
to  private  Intered  ;  the  Practice  of  turning  all  Things 
into  private  Jobs,  has  fo  much  prevailed  of  late  Years, 
as  to  have  almoft  extinguifhed  every  focial  Virtue ;  but 
I  fear  I  may  have  incurred  the  Cenfure  of  many  for  this 
Digreffion ;  but,  be  it  as  it  will,  I  could  not  omit  it, 
when  it  fo  properly  came  in  my  Way  ;  and  as  it  is  from 
a  fincere  Love  and  Regard  to  my  Country,  that  I  have 
mentioned  this,  fo  it  may  be  hoped,  that  if  any  harfh 
Expreffion  has  been  ufed,  it  will  be  forgiven.  But  to 
return  to  my  Subjedt ;  As  the  Quantity  of  Land  nowin 
Tillage  is  very  great  in  England,  from  the  Dedrudfion 
of  Woods,  the  ploughing  up  of  Downs,  the  inclofing 
Commons,  &c.  ib®lhat,  unlefs  there  happens  a  Failure 
in  the  Crops  of  Corn  in  great  Part  of  England,  the  Mar¬ 
kets  muff  be  fo  low,  that  the  Farmer  will  always  find  it 
difficult  tofupport  his  Family,  and  pay  his  Rent,  the  firft 
mud  be  done,  let  the  Landlord  fare  as  he  will,  for  the 
Farmers  know,  that  when  the  Farms  are  occupied  by 
the  Landlords,  few  of  them  can  make  the  Produce  of 
the  Land  pay  their  Expence,  fo  that  the  whole  Rent  is 
funk,  befides  the  Trouble  and  Fatigue  of  managing  the 
Farms ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  from  the  prefent 
Condition  of  the  Farmers  in  general,  that  many  Land¬ 
lords  will  be  obliged  to  undertake  this  difagreeable  Af¬ 
fair,  which  wiil  be  the  more  fo,  as  their  Lands  will  be 
left  without  Stock,  and  the  Soil  exhauded,  and  over¬ 
grown  with  Weeds,  which  will  require  fome  Years  to 
put  into  proper  Condition,  and  will  be  attended  with 
great  Expence. 

The  extraordinary  Price  which  Corn  bore  fome  Years 
fince,  tempted  the  Farmer  to  break  up  the  Downs  in 
many  Parts  of  England ;  and  the  Landlords  were  brought 
to  comply  with  the  Requedof  the  Farmer,  for  the  Sake 
of  a  little  Advance  of  the  Rent,  not  confidering  the  fu¬ 
ture  Confequence  of  it;  and  hereby  great  Extents  of 


Downs  have  been  ruined,  and  not  likely  to  be  recovered 
again,  for  the  Soil  in  many  Places  was  not  more  than 
4  or  5  Inches  deep,  upon  Beds  of  Flints,  or  Chalk, 
which,  in  ploughing,  were  turned  up  on  the  Surface  ; 
and  the  little  Soil  which  covered  them,  was  in  a  few 
Years  fo  much  exhauded,  as  not  to  produce  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Grain  which  was  Town  upon  them  ;  and  as  there 
was  no  Probability  of  procuring  Dreding  for  the  Lands, 
the  Farmers  have  been  obliged  to  throw  them  up, 
which  now  lie  wade,  and  appear  like  Quarries  of  Flints, 
or  Beds  of  Chalk,  without  Grafs,  or  almod  any  other 
Plant,  growing  upon  them.  By  ffiis  Padion  for  plough¬ 
ing,  the  Farmers  have  leffened  their  Stock  of  Cattle, 
and,  of  Confequence,  their  Quantity  of  Manure  has 
been  leffened  in  Proportion,  fo  that  they  have  either 
been  obliged  to  purchafe  Dreding  at  a  great  Expence,  or 
drain  their  Lands  of  their  vegetative  Quality;  by  the 
former  Method,  when  Grain  bears  a  low  Price,  the 
Farmer  is  ruined,  and  by  the  latter,  every  one  mull 
know  what  will  be  the  Confequence  to  both  Tenant  and 
Landlord,  therefore  it  is  a  Matter  of  great  Concern  to 
the  Proprietors  of  Lands,  to  fee  that  no  more  Ground 
in  their  Farms  is  kept  in  Tillage,  than  the  Tenant  can 
fupply  with  Dreding,  fo  as  to  maintain  the  Land  in 
Heart,  and  that  a  proper  Stock  of  Cattle  be  kept  up,  in 
Proportion  to  the  Size  of  the  Farms,  which  cannot  be 
done  where  there  is  not  a  Proportion  of  Pafture  kept  to 
that  of  the  arable  Land  in  each  Farm.  There  are  many 
Perfons,  who,  by  a  Midake  in  the  Article  of  inclofing 
Lands,  are  likely  to  fall  into  a  great  Error,  by  fuppofing 
that  the  inclofirg  of  Commons  will  be  a  great  Advan¬ 
tage  to  their  Edates,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  Tenants 
on  their  Edates,  who  may  encourage  the  Gentlemen  fo 
to  do,  from  a  prefent  Intered  of  their  own  ;  but  when¬ 
ever  this  has  been  done,  the  Edates  have  foon  fallen  in 
their  Rents,  much  lower  than  the  Addition  made  by  the 
inclofing  the  Commons,  which  mud  always  be  the  Cafe; 
for  if  there  is  not  common  Padure,  where  the  Far¬ 
mers  can  turn  out  their  Cattle  in  Summer,  it  cannot  be 
fuppofed,  they  can  keep  up  a  Stock  of  live  Cattle  upon 
their  inclofed  Padure  ;  fo  that,  although  the  dividing 
and  inclofing  the  Lands  in  the  common  Fields,  would 
be  a  very  great  Benefit,  yet  the  dedroying  of  Padure 
Commons  would  be  a  national  Difadvantage  and  Lofs. 
There  are  many  other  Particulars,  which  might  be 
here  enumerated,  to  ffiew  the  Caufe  of  the  low  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  Farmers  in  general  ;  but  thefe  few  Hints 
may  probably  lead  fome  Perfons  of  abler  Heads  to  the 
Confideration  of  this  Affair,  fo  I  fhall  not  enlarge  upon 
them  here. 

LANIGEROUS  TREES  are  fuch  as  bear  a  woolly 
or  downy  Subdance,  as  is  commonly  contained  in  the 
Katkins  of  the  Willows,  &c. 

LANTANA.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  683.  Camara.  Plum .  Nov. 
Gen.  32.  Tab.  2.  American  Viburnum,  or  Camara. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalemcnt  of  the  Flower  is  cut  into  4  Segments, 
The  Flower  is  monopet alous ,  of  an  irregular  Shape ,  having 
a  cylindrical  Tube ,  which  extends  beyond  the  Empalement, 
and  is  fpread  open  at  the  Brim ,  where  it  is  divided  into 
5  Parts  In  the  Center  of  the  Flower  is  fituated  the 
Pointal,  fupporting  a  crooked  Stigma ,  attended  by  4  Sta¬ 
mina, 
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tnina ,  2  being  longer  than  the  other.  The  Pointal  after¬ 
ward  changes  to  a  roundifj  Fruit ,  opening  into  2  Cells , 
and  incloftng  a  roundifj  Seed , 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lantana  foliis  oppofitis ,  caule  aculeato  ramofoy 
floribus  capitato-umbellatis.  Lantana  with  Leaves  grow¬ 
ing  oppofite,  a  branching  prickly  Stalk,  and  umbella- 
ted  Flowers  growing  in  Heads.  Viburnum  Americanum 
odoratum,  urticce  foliis  latioribus  fpinofum ,  floribus  mi- 
niatis.  Pluk.  Aim.  285.  Tab.  223.  Sweet  prickly  Ame¬ 
rican  Viburnum,  with  broad  Nettle  Leaves,  and  Carmine 
Flowers. 

2.  Lantana  caule  inertni,  foliis  lanceolatis  dentatis 
alternis,  floribus  corymbofts.  Lantana  with  a  fmooth 
Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  indented  Leaves  placed  alternate, 
and  Flowers  growing  in  round  Bunches.  Periclymenum 
re  Alum,  falvice  foliis  majoribus  oblongis ,  mucronatis ,  fub- 
tus  villcfts ,  alternatim  fltis,  flore  IA  frutlu  minoribus. 
Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  164.  Upright  Honeyluckle  with  the 
larger,  oblong,  acute-pointed  Sage  Leaf,  which  is  hairy 
on  its  under  Side,  and  placed  alternate,  and  a  Imaller 
Flower  and  Fruit. 

3.  L  AN  tana  caule  ramofo  lanuginofo,  foliis  orbiculatis 
.  crenatis  oppofitis,  floribus  capitatis.  Lantana  with  a  hairy 

branching  Stalk,  round  crenated  Leaves  placed  oppo¬ 
fite,  and  Flowers  colle&ed  in  Heads.  Periclymenum 
reflum,falvia  folio  rugofo  minore ,  fubrotundo.  Sloan.  Cat. 
Jam.  164.  Upright  Honeyfuckle  with  a  fmaller  rough 
roundifh  Leaf. 

4.  Lantana  foliis  ternis ,  fpicis  oblongis  imbricatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  62 6.  Lantana  with  Leaves  placed  by 
Threes  round  the  Stalk,  and  oblong  imbricated  Spikes 
of  Flowers.  Camara  trifolia,  purpurafeente  fore.  Phan. 
Nov.  Gen.  32.  Three-leaved  Camara  with  a  purplifh 
Flower. 

5.  Lantana  caule  aculeato,  foliis  oblongo-cordatis fer- 
ratis  oppofitis,  floribus  corymbofts.  Lantana  with  a  prick¬ 
ly  Stalk,  oblong  Heart-fhaped  fawed  Leaves  placed  op¬ 
pofite,  and  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corymbus.  Pericly¬ 
menum  reftum  urticce  folio  birfuto  majore ,  flore  flavo. 
Sloan.  Cat .  Jam.  163.  Upright  Honeyfuckle  with  a 
larger  Nettle  Leaf,  and  a  yellow  Flower. 

6.  Lantana  caule  inermi,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  fer- 
ratis,  rugofts, floribus  capitatis  lanuginofts.  Lantana  with 
a  fmooth  Stalk,  oval  Spear-fhaped  rough  fawed  Leaves, 
and  Flowers  growing  in  woolly  heads.  Periclymenum 
reflum,  Jalvice  folio  rugofo,  majore ,  fubrotundo  (A  bul¬ 
la  to.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  163.  Upright  Honeyfuckle  with 
a  large  rough  Sage  Leaf,  which  is  roundifh  and  fludded. 

7.  Lantana  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  acuminatis  ferratis 
rugofts  alternis,  floribus  capitatis.  Lantana  with  oblong 
oval-pointed  fawed  Leaves,  which  are  rough  and  placed 
alternate,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Heads.  Periclyme¬ 
num  reftum,  Jalvice  folio  rugofo,  minore,  bullatc ,  flore  al¬ 
io.  Sloan.  Cat.  163.  Upright  Honeyfuckle  with  a  fmal¬ 
ler  rough  Sage  Leaf,  which  is  fludded,  and  a  white 
Flower. 

8.  Lantana  caule  inermi,  foliis  ovatis  ferratis,  fort¬ 
ius  capitatis  alaribus  feffllibus.  Lantana  with  a  fmooth 
Stalk,  oval  fawed  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in 
Heads,  proceeding  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  and 
fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  Camara  foliis  urticce ,  flori¬ 
bus  minoribus  albis,  ex  alls  foliar um.  prodeurtibus,  Houjl, 


Camara  with  a  Nettle  Leaf,  and  fmaller  white  Flower: 
proceeding  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves. 

9.  Lantana  foliis  quaternis,  caule  ajpero,  fpicis  ob¬ 
longis.  Four-leaved  Lantana  with  a  rough  Stalk,  and 
oblong  Spike  of  Flowers.  Periclymenum  reflum  humi- 
lius,  folio  rugofo  majore,  flore  purpureo,  fruflu  oblongo , 
efculento  purpureo.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  164.  Lower  up- 
light  Honeyfuckle  with  a  larger  rough  Leaf,  a  pur¬ 
ple  Flower,  and  an  oblong  purple  efculent  Fruit. 

10.  Lantana  caule  inermi, foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  op- 
pofttis,  floribus  capitatis  pedunculis  iongifjimis.  Lantana 
with  a  fmooth  Stalk,  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  placed 
oppofite.  Flowers  collected  in  Heads,  and  very  long 
Foot  Stalks.  Periclymenum  rectum,  falvice  folio  rugofo , 
longo  &  anguflifflmo.  Sloan.  Cat.  164.  Upright  Honey¬ 
fuckle  with  a  rough  Sage  Leaf,  which  is  long  and 
narrow. 

1  r.  Lantana  foliis  oppofitis,  caule  inermi  ramofo , 
floribus  capitato-umbellatis.  Lin.  Gen.  Pi.  627.  Lantana 
with  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  a  fmooth  branching  Stalk, 
and  umbellated  Flowers  collected  in  Heads.  Periclyme¬ 
num  reflum,  urtiecs  folio  birfuto  majore ,  flore  minioto . 
Houfl.  Upright  Honeyfuckle  with  a  hairy  Nettle  Leaf, 
and  a  Carmine  Flower. 

12.  Lantana  foliis  alternis  feffllibus,  foribus  folita- 
riis.  Hort,  Cliff]  320.  Lantana  with  alternate  Leaves, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  Flowers  growing  fingly. 
Jafminum  Africanum,  illicis  folio,  flore  jolitario  ex  folio- 
rum  alts  prover.iente  albo.  Com.  Plant.  Rar.  6.  Lab.  6.  A- 
frican  Jalmine  with  an  Ilex  Leaf,  and  a  folitary  white 
Flower  coming  from  the  Wing  of  the  Leaves. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  prettty  common  in  the  Engliflj  Gar¬ 
dens,  where  there  are  Cohesions  of  exotick  Plants ; 
this  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  moft  of  the  other 
Iflands  in  the  IVefl-Indies,  where  it  is  called  wild  Sage. 
It  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk,  3  or  4  Feet  high,  fending 
out  many  Branches,  which  have  4  Angles,  and  are 
armed  with  fhort  crooked  Spines.  The  Leaves  are 
placed  by  Pairs  oppofite  ;  they  are  oval,  Spear-fhaped, 
about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  three  Quarters  of 
an  Inch  broad,  hairy,  and  ftand  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks; 
toward  the  End  of  the  Branches  the  Flowers  come  out 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  2  Foot  Stalks  arifing 
from  the  fame  Joint,  1  on  each  Side  the  Stalk;  they 
are  near  2  Inches  long,  and  are  terminated  by  roundifh. 
Heads  of  Flowers,  thofe  which  are  on  the  Outfide, 
and  form  the  Border,  are  firft  of  a  bright  red,  or  fear- 
let  Colour ;  thefe  change  to  a  deep  purple  before  they 
fall.  Thofe  Flowers  which  are  in  the  Center,  are  of  a 
bright  yellow,  but  after  fome  Time  fade  to  an  Orange 
Colour.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Ber¬ 
ries,  which,  when  ripe,  turn  black,  having  a  pulpy 
Covering  over  a  fingle  hard  Seed.  1  his  Piant  in  the 
IVefl-Indies  continues  to  flower  moft  Part  of  the  Year, 
but  in  England  they  begin  to  flower,  and  continue  in 
Succeflion  till  near  Cbriflmas,  and  are  fometimes  luc- 
ceeded  by  ripe  Seeds. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  ;  this  rifes 
with  a  {lender,  fmooth,  fhrubby  Sta'k,  about  4  I  eet 
high,  dividing  into  many  frnall  Branches  which  grow 
erect,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  about 
2  Inches  long,  and  I  broad,  indented  on  their  Edges, 
and  hoary  on  their  under  Side,  Handing  alternate  on 
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fhort  Foot  Stalks.  Toward  the  End  of  the  Branches 
the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  arife  alternately  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves ;  thefe  are  very  fiend er,  and 
fupport  fmall  Heads  of  pale  purple  Flowers,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall  purple  Berries,  each  having  I  Seed. 
This  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former  Sort. 
The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  were  firft  font  me  from  La  Vera 
Cruz ,  but  I  have  fince  received  them  from  Jamaica. 

The  3d  Sort  was  fent.  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz ,  it 
rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  about  4  Feet  high,  dividing 
into  feveral  upright  Branches.  The  Leaves  are  oblong, 
and  fawed  on  their  Edges,  {landing  by  Pairs  oppofite, 
on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Branches,  but  toward  the 
upper  Part  they  are  placed  by  Threes  round  the 
Branches.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  come  out 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves ;  they  are  near  3  Inches 
*  long,  fuftaining  an  oblong  Spike  of  purple  Flowers, 
which  come  out  from  imbricated  Scales,  which  end  in 
acute  Points.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  pretty 
large  purple  Berries.  This  flowers  at  the  fame  Time 
with  theformer  Sorts. 

The  Seeds  of  the  4th  Sort  were  fent  me  from  the 
Havanna ,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun ;  this  rifes  with  a 
fhrubby  Stalk,  about  3  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  gray 
Bark,  which  is  woolly.  It  divides  into  Branches  by 
Pairs,  garnifhed  with  round  Leaves,  indented  on  their 
Edges,  whofe  upper  Surface  is  corrugated  and  rough, 
like  thofe  of  Sage  ;  they  are  placed  oppofite,  ftanding 
on  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  At  the  End  of  the  Branches  arife 
the  Foot  Stalks' of  the  Flowers,  which  are  fhort,  and 
fuftain  a  globular  Head  of  purple  Flowers  ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  pretty  large  purple  Berries,  containing  1 
Seed.  This  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former 
Sorts. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white  Flowers,  whofe 
I/eaves  are  not  quite  fo  round,  nor  are  they  crenated  on 
their  Edges,  but  I  fufpeft  they  both  come  from  the 
fame  Seed',  fo  I  have  not  enumerated  it  as  a  diftinft 
Species. 

The  5th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz ,  by 
the  late  Dr.  Houjloun  ;  this  rifes  with  a  woody  branch¬ 
ing  Stalk,  4  or  5  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  fawed  on  their  Edges, 
and  end  in  acute  Points.  At  the  End  of  the  Branches 
the  Flowers  come  out  in  round  Bunches,  ftanding  on 
(lender  upright  Foot  Stalks,  about  1  Inch  long.  The 
Flowers  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  loofer  Bunches,  or 
Heads,  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sorts,  but  flowers  at 
the  fame  Time. 

The  6th  Sort  rifes  with  a  woody  branching  Stalk, 

5  or  6  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  Bark. 
The  Branches  are  more  divided  than  thofe  of  moft  other 
Sorts,  and  are  much  more  ligneous.  The  Leaves  are 
2  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  r  and  a  Quarter  broad, 
deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  their  upper  Surface 
very  rough,  and  many  of  them  clofely  let  with  white 
prominent  Spots  as  if  lludded  ;  thefe  are  placed  alter¬ 
nately  on  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  come  out  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  (landing  on  pretty  long  Foot 
S  alks  ;  they  are  white,  and  collefted  in  fmall  woolly 
Heads.  This  flowers  about  the  fame  Time  with  the 
former  Sorts.. 

The  7th  Sort  rifes  with  a  branching  fhrubby  Stalk 
alout  4  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  Baik? 
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and  garnilhed  with  fmall,  oblong,  oval  Leaves,  ending 
in  acute  Points;  they  are  1  Inch  long,  and  half  an 
Inch  broad,  very  much  veined  on  their  upper  Side, 
(landing  alternately  pretty  clofe  to  the  Branches.  The 
Flowers  come  out  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  on  fhort 
Foot  Stalks  in  clofe  fmall  Heads ;  thefe  are  white,  .and 
make  but  little  Appearance.  It  flowers  at  the  fame 
Time  with  the  former. 

The  8th  Sort  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun , 
from  Campeacby ;  this  hath  a  (lender  fhrubby  Stalk, 
which  rifes  3  or  4  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  (len¬ 
der,  fmooth,  fquare  Branches,  garnifhed  with  fmall 
oval  fawed  Leaves,  placed  oppofite  ;  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Stalk,  at  every  Joint,  come  out  the  Flowers  ; 
they  are  fmall,  white,  and  collected  in  clofe  Heads ;  thefe 
come  out  by  Pairs  oppofite,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches. 
This  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  9th  Sort  is  annual  ;  this  was  firft  fent  me  from 
La  Vera  Cruz ,  but  I  have  fince  received  the  Seeds  from 
the  North  Side  of  the  Ifland  of  Jamaica  ;  this  rifes 
with  a  firong  upright  rough  Stalk,  near  3  Feet  high, 
dividing  into  2  or  3  ere£t  Branches,  garnifhed  with  ob¬ 
long,  oval,  fawed  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points;  they 
are  placed  by  Fours  at  each  Joint,  and  are  a  little  wool¬ 
ly  on  their  under  Side.  The  Flower  Stalks  arife  by 
Pairs,  and  fometimes  3  come  out  at  the  fame  Joint; 
they  are  from  2  to  3  Inches  long,  and  fuftain  a  thick 
Spike  of  large  purple  Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
large  purple  Berries,  which  are  very  fucculent,  and  are 
frequently  eaten  by  the  Inhabitants.  This  Sort  will 
flower  in  July,  provided  the  Plants  are  raifed  early  in 
Spring,  and  brought  forward,  and  the  Seeds  will  ripen 
in  Autumn,  foon  after  which  the  Plants  decay. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun  fent  me  the  Seeds ;  this 
rifes  with  a  (lender,  fmooth,  branching  Stalk,  3  Feet 
high.  The  Branches  are  garnilhed  with  oval  Spear- 
lhaped  Leaves,  2  Inches  long,  and  1  broad ;  they  ate 
crenated  on  their  Edges,  and  rough  on  their  upper  Side, 
ftanding  by  Pairs  oppofite,  on  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  on 
very  long  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  placed  by  Pairs  oppo¬ 
fite,  the  whole  Length  of  the  young  Branches,  fuftaining 
fmall  round  Heads  of  white  Flowers  ;  thefe  appear  at 
the  fame  Time  with  the  other  Sorts,  but  rarely  produce 
Seeds  in  England. 

The  1  ith  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Jamaica  by  the  late 
Dr.  Houjloun ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  5  or  6 
Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  ftrong  Branches,  pretty 
clofely  garnifhed  with  oval,  pointed,  crenated  Leaves, 
placed  oppofite  ;  they  are  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half 
long,  and  as  much  broad  at  their  Bafe,  but  draw  to  a 
Point  at  the  Top,  rough  on  their  upper  Side.  The 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  on 
each  fide  the  Branches,  ftanding  on  pretty  long  Foot 
Stalks;  they  are  of  a  Carmine  Colour,  and  grow  in 
umbellated  Heads.  This  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with 
the  former  Sorts,  but  rarely  produces  Seeds  in  England. 

Thefe  Plants  are  all  of  them  eafily  propagated  by 
Cuttings  except  the  9th,  which  is  an  annual  Plant,  fo 
can  only  be  propagated  by  Seeds.  They  may  alfo  be 
propagated  by  Seeds,  which  feveral- of  the  Sorts  produce 
in  England ,  and  the  others  may  be  eafily  procured  from 
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the  JVef -Indies ,  where  there  are  a  greater  Variety  of 
thefe  Plants  growing  naturally,  than  are  at  prefent 
known  in  Europe  ;  they  are  all  of  them  called  Wild  Sage, 
by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Britijh  Iflands,  but  they  do 
not  diftinguifh  the  Sorts.  Thele  Seeds  fhould  be  fown 
in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a«hot 
Bed  of  Tan  ;  the  Reafon  for  my  advifing  them  to  be 
fown  in  Pots,  is,  becaufe  the  Seeds  frequently  remain 
long  in  the  Ground  betore  they  vegetate;  therefore  if 
the  Plants  fhould  not  come  up  the  fame  Year,  the  Pots 
fhould  be  placed  in  the  Stove  in  Winter,  and  the  fol- 
lowing  Spring  plunged  into  a  new  hot  Bed,  which  will 
bring  up  the  Plants.  When  thefe  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  and  plunged 
into  another  hot  Bed,  obferving  to  (hade  them  till  they 
have  taken  new  Root ;  then  they  fhould  have  Air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them  every  Day,  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth 
of  the  Seafon,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up  with 
weak  Stalks ;  afterward  they  mult  be  treated  as  other 
Plants  from  the  fame  Country,  till  they  have  obtained 
Strength;  then  they  may  be  removed  into  an  airy  Glafs 
Cafe,  or  a  dry  Stove,  where  they  may  have  a  large 
Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather,  but  protected  from  the 
Cold.  This  is  neceflary  for  the  young  Plants,  which 
fhould  not  the  fird  Year  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air, 
but  afterward'  they  may  be  placed  abroad  in  the 
warmed  Part  of  Summer,  and  in  Winter  placed  on 
Stands  in  the  dry  Stove,  where  they  will  continue  long 
in  flower,  and  many  of  the  Sorts  will  ripen  their  Seeds; 
but  in  Winter  they  fhould  be  fparingly  watered,  for 
much  Moilture  will  rot  their  Roots. 

If  they  are  propagated  by  Cuttings,  the  bed  Time 
for  planting  them  is  in  July ,  after  the  Plants  have  been 
expofed  to  the  open  Air  for  about  a  Month,  by  which 
Time,  the  Shoots  will  be  hardened  fo  as  to  be  out  of 
Danger  of  rotting  with  a  little  Moifture.  Thefe  Cut¬ 
tings  Ihould  be  planted  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  ;  and  if 
they  are  fcreened  from  the  Violence  of  the  Sun  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Day,  they  will  be  rooted  in  about  6 
Weeks  Time,  when  they  mud  be  hardened  gradually 
to  bear  the  open  Air,  and  afterward  treated  as  the  old 
Plants. 

The  lad  Sort  has  been  long  in  the  Enfiifh  Gardens, 
and  is  commonly  called  the  Ilex-leaved  Jafmine.  'I  his 
Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  5  or  6  Feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  irregular  Branches,  clofely  garnifhed  with 
thin  oval  Leaves  ending  in  Points,  and  fawed  on  their 
Edges ;  thefe  embrace  the  Branches  with  their  Bafe, 
and  from  the  Bofom  of  each  Leaf  comes  out  1  folitary 
white  Flower,  cut  at  the  Top  into  5  Parts,  and  at  fird 
Sight  has  the  Appearance  of  a  Jafmine  Flower,  but 
when  clofer  viewed,  the  Tube  will  be  found  curved  in 
the  fame  Manner  with  thofe  which  Dr.  Linnaus  titles 
ringent  Flowers.  The  Flowers  are  not  fucceeded  by 
Seeds  in  England,  but  the  Plants  are  eafily  propagated 
by  Cuttings,  which,  if  planted  on  an  old  hot  Bed  any 
Time  in  July ,  and  covered  with  a  Bell  or  Hand 
Glafs,  and  fhaded  from  the  Sun,  will  put  out  Rodts 
in  a  Month  or  five  Weeks;  then  they  may  be 
planted  in  Pots,  and  placed  in  the  Shade  till  they  have 
taken  frefh  Root,  after  which  they  may  be  removed  to 
a  flickered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the 
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Frods  come  on.  This  Plant  was  brought  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  fo  is  not  very  tender,  therefore 
may  be  preferved  in  a  good  Green-houfe  in  Winter  ; 
but  during  that  Seafon  it  mud  have  a  large  Share  of 
Air  in  mild  Weather,  otherwife  it  it  apt  to  grow  moul¬ 
dy,  and  this  will  caufe  the  tender  Branches  to  decay. 
In  the  Summer  Seafon  it  may  be  expofed  in  the  op£n 
Air,  with  other  Green-houfe  Plants,  in  a  fheltered  Si¬ 
tuation,  where  it  will  add  to  the  Variety  ;  and  although 
the  Flowers  are  fmall,  and  are  produced  fingly  from 
between  the  Leaves,  fo  do  not  make  any  great  Appea¬ 
rance,  yet  as  there  is  a  SucceiTion  of  thefe  Flowers 
mod  Part  of  the  Year,  and  the  Leaves  continue  green 
throughout  the  Year,  it  is  worthy  of  a  Place  in  every 
Collection  of  Plants. 

LANUGINOUS,  fignifies  downy,  or  to  be  covered 
with  a  foft  Down,  as  a  Quince. 

LAPATHUM.  See  Rumex. 

I^APSANA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  823.  Lampjana  Rha- 
gadiolus.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  479.  Tab.  272.  Nipple¬ 
wort. 

The  Charadlers  are, 

The  Flower  is  compofed  of  feveral  hermaphrodite  Flo - 
rets ,  included  in  one  common  imbricated  Empalement. 
The  Florets  have  1  Petal ,  tubulous  and  f  retched  out  at 
the  Top ,  in  floape  of  a  Tongue  ;  thefe  have  each  5  Jhort 
hairy  Stamina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits.  The 
Germen  is  ftuated  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Floret ,  fupporting 
a  fender  Style,  crovuned  by  a  re  flexed  bifid  Stigma  ;  the 
Germen  becomes  an  oblong  three  cornered  Seed ,  ftuated  in 
the  Scale  of  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Laps  an  A  calycibus  frudlus  angulatis ,  pedunculis  te- 
nuibus  ramofffmis.  Hort.  Cliff.  384.  Nipplewort  with 
angular  Empalements  to  the  Fruit,  and  very  narrow 
branching  Foot  Stalks.  Lampfana.  Dod.  p.  675.  Com¬ 
mon  Nipplewort. 

2.  La  PS  an  A  calycibus  frudlAs  undique  patent  thus ,  ra- 
diis  fubulatis ,  foliis  lanceolatis  indivifs.  Hort.  Up.  245. 
Nipplewort  with  Empalements  to  the  Fruit,  fpreading 
open  every  Way,  Awl-fhaped  Rays,  and  Spear-fhaped 
undivided  Leaves.  Rbagadiolus  alter.  Cafalp.  511.  A- 
noth^r  Rbagadiolus. 

3.  Lapsana  calycibus  frudlus  undique  patentibus,  ra¬ 
dii s  Jubulatis,  foliis  lyratis.  Hort.  Upf.  245.  Nipplewort 
with  Empalements  to  the  Fruit  fpreading  open  every 
Way,  Awl-fhaped  Rays,  and  Harp-fhaped  Leaves. 
Rbagadiolus  Lampfana  foliis.  Tourn.  Cor.  36.  Rbaga¬ 
diolus  with  a  Nipplewort  Leaf. 

4  Lapsana  calycibus  frudlus  torulofs  depreffts  obiufis 
fefplibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  81 1.  Nipplewort  with  a  de- 
prefled  knptted  Empalement  which  is  obtufe,  and  fits 
clofe  to  tHe  Branches.  Zacinlha  five  cicborium  verru- 
carium.  Tourn.  Inf.  476.  Zacintha ,  or  warted  Cichory. 

The  ill  Sort  is  a  common  Weed,  which  grows  by 
the  Side  of  Foot  Paths  and  Hedges  in  mod  Parts  of 
England,  fo  is  not  permitted  to  have  Room  in  Gmdens. 

The  2d  and  3d  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  Portugal , 
from  whence  I  have  received  their  Seeds.  Thefe  are 
annual  Plants,  of  no  Beaty  or  Uie,  but  are  prelerved 
in  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety.  *  If  the  Seeds  of  thefe 
are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  with- 
•  4  Q_2  OUt 
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but  Trouble,  and  2  or  3  of  them  will  be  enough  to 
leave  to  keep  the  Sorts. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  ;  this  is  alfo  an 
annual  Plant,  of  neither  Ufe  or  Beauty,  but  is  like  the 
others  kept  for  Variety.  If  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  fcat- 
ter  in  the  Autumn,  the  Plants  will  come  up  better  than 
if  fown  in  the  Spring.  The  Plants  require  no  Culture, 
but  will  thrive  like  Weeds. 

LARIX.  Tourn.  In  ft.  R.  FI.  586.  Tab.  353.  Pinus.  Lin. 
Gen.  PI.  956.  The  Larch  Tree  ;  in  French ,  Melefe. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  growing  feparate  on 
the  fame  Free.  'The  male  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  fcaly 
Katkin ,  tbefe  have  no  Petal ,  but  a  great  Number  of  Sta¬ 
mina  connected  in  a  Column  below ,  but  feparated  at  their 
Points ,  and  terminated  by  erect  Summits.  The  female 
Flowers  arc  difpofed  in  a  conical  Shape ,  having  no  Petals  ; 
tbefe  are  placed  by  Pairs  under  each  Scale ,  having  a  fmall 
Germen ,  fupporting  an  Awl-jhaped  Style,  crowned  by  a 
Jingle  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  Nut  with  a  mem¬ 
braneous  Wing ,  inclofed  in  the  Scales  of  the  Cones. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Larix  foliis  deciduis ,  conis  ovatis  obtufts.  Larch 
Tree  with  deciduous  Leaves,  and  oval  obtufe  Cones. 
Larix  folio  deciduo,  conifera.  J.  B.  I.  p.  265-  Common 
Cone-bearing  Larch  Tree. 

2.  Larix  foliis  deciduis ,  conis  mucronatis  fquamis  acn- 
tis.  Larch  Tree  with  deciduous  Leaves,  and  pointed 
Cones  having  acute  Scales. 

3.  Larix  foliis  acutis  perennantibus,  conis  obtufts. 
Larch  Tree  with  acute  ever-green  Leaves  and  obtufe 
Cones.  Cedrus  conifera ,  foliis  laricis.  C.  R.  P.  490. 
Cone-bearing  Cedar  with  a  Larch  Leaf,  or  the  Cedar 
of  Lebanus. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Appcn- 
nines ,  and  of  late  Years  has  been  very  much  propagated 
in  England.  This  Tree  is  of  quick  Growth,  and  will 
rife  to  the  Height  of  50  Feet ;  the  Branches  are  flender, 
and  their  Ends  generally  hang  downward  Thefe  are 
garnifhed  with  long  narrow  Leaves,  which  arife  in 
Cluilers  from  one  Point,  and  fpread  open  above  like 
the  Hairs  of  a  Painter’s  Brufh  ;  they  are  of  a  light 
green,  and  fall  away  in  Autumn,  like  other  decidous 
Trees.  In  the  Month  of  April  the  male  Flowers  ap¬ 
pear,  which  are  difpofed  in  Form  of  fmall  Cones;  the 
female  Flowers  are  collected  into  oval  obtufe  Cones, 
which  in  fome  Species  have  bright  purple  Tops,  and  in 
others  they  are  white  :  Thefe  Differences  are  acciden¬ 
tal,  for  I  have  found  the  Seeds  taken  from  either  of 
thefe  Varieties,  will  produce  Plants  of  both  Sorts ;  the 
Cones  are  about  1  Inch  long,  obtufe  at  their  Points, 
and  the  Scales  lie  over  each,  fmoot'h  ;  under  each  Scale 
there  is  generally  lodged  2  Seeds,  which  have  Wings. 

There  are  2  other  Varieties  of  this  Tree,  one  of 
which  is  a  Native  of  America ,  and  the  other  of  Siberia  ; 
the  latter  requires  a  colder  Climate  than  England ,  lor 
they  are  very  apt  to  die  in  Summer  here,  efpecially  if 
planted  on  a  dry  Soil.  The  Cones  of  this  Sort  which 
have  been  brought  to  England ,  feem  to  be  in  general 
larger  than  thefe  of  the  common  Kind  ;  but  there  is  fo 
little  Difference  between  the  Trees  in  their  chara&eri- 
ftick  Notes,  as  not  be  diflinguifhed  as  diflindf  Species, 
though  by  the  Growth  of  the  Trees  there  is  a  remark¬ 
able  Difference. 
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The  Cones  of  the  fccond  Sort  were  fent  from  China , 
to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
was  fo  good  as  to  communicate  fome  of  the  Seeds  to  me, 
which  were  fown  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  where  they  fuc- 
ceeded,  as  they  alfo  did  in  his  Lordfbip’s  Garden  at 
Stanwick.  The  Cones  of  this  Sort  were  much  larger 
than  thole  of  the  common  Sort,  and  ended  in  acute 
Points;  the  Scales  were  prominent  like  thof'e  of  the 
Scotch  Pine,  and  had  fo  little  Refemblance  to  thofe  of 
the  Larch,  that  every  one  who  faw  them,  imagined 
they  were  a  Sort  of  Pine  ;  they  were  titled.  Fir  good  to 
keep  up  Banks.  As  thefe  Plants  made  but  little  Pro¬ 
gress  the  firfl  Year,  fo  were  weak,  and  in  the  Autumn 
calling  off  their  Leaves,  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  dead, 
and  moff  of  the  Plants  were  thereby  loll ;  but  thofe 
which  efcaped,  afterward  fhot  their  Branches  out  hori¬ 
zontally,  fpreading  clofe  to  the  Ground,  and  by  their 
prefent  Appearance,  feem  to  be  a  Shrub  which  never 
will  rife  upright.  This  Sort  is  fo  hardy,  as  to  thrive  in 
the  open  Air  without  any  Protedfion. 

The  common  Larch  is  now  very  plenty  in  mofl  of 
the  Nurferies  in  England,  and  of  late  Years  there  has 
been  great  Numbers  of  the  Trees  planted;  but  thofe 
which  have  been  planted  in  the  worft  Soil  and  in  bad 
Situations,  have  thriven  the  beff ;  for  where  Trees  of 
equal  Size  have  been  planted  in  good  Garden  Earth  at 
the  fame  Time,  the  others  on  the  cold  ffiff  Land,  have 
in  12  Years  been  twice  the  Height  of  thofe  planted  in 
good  Ground  ;  which  is  an  Encouragement  to  plant 
thefe  Trees,  fince  they  will  thrive  in  the  mofl  expofed 
Situations,  provided  they  are  planted  in  Clumps  near 
each  other,  and  not  fingle  Trees ;  nor  fhould  the  Plants 
which  are  planted  in  very  open  expofed  Places,  be 
taken  from  warm  Nurferies,  but  rather  railed  as  near 
to  the  Spot  where  they  are  to  remain,  as  poffible  ;  nor 
fhould  the  Plants  be  more  than  3  or  4  Years  Growth 
when  planted,  where  they  are  defigned  to  grow  large  ; 
for  though  Trees  of  greater  Size  will  remove  very 
well,  and  grow  feveraf  Years  as  well  as  if,  they  had  not 
been  tranfplanted,  yet  after  20  or  30  Years  Growth, 
they  will  frequently  fail,  where  the  young  planted  Trees 
have  continued  very  vigorous. 

Thefe  Trees  are  raifed  from  Seeds,  which  mofl  Years 
ripen  well  in  England:  The  Cones  fhould  be  gathered 
about  the  End  of  November,  and  kept  in  a  dry  Place 
till  the  Spring,  when  they  fhould  be  fpread  on  a  Cloth 
and  expofed  to  the  Sun,  or  laid  before  a  Fire,  which 
will  caufe  the  Scales  of  the  Cones  to  open,  and  emit 
their  Seeds.  Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a  Border 
expofed  to  the  EafI,  where  the  Morning  Sun  only 
comes  on  it  ;  or  if  they  are  fown  on  a  Bed  more  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  Sun,  they  fhould  be  fereened  with  Mats, 
from  the  Sun  iri  the  Middle  of  the  Day;  for  when  the 
Plants  firfl  appear  above  Grouud,  they  are  very  impa¬ 
tient  of  Heat;  and  when  the  Bed  is  much  expofed  to 
the  Sun,  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  will  dry  fo  fail,  as 
to  require  to  have  Water  very  often,  which  frequently 
rots  the  lender  Stems  of  the.  Plants,  which  will  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  properly  fhading  them  while  young,  and  af¬ 
terward  they  will  be  in  no  Danger.  Thefe  young  Plants 
fhould  be  conflantly  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  if 
they  have  made  good  Progrefs,  they  may  be  tranfplant¬ 
ed  the  following  Autumn,  other  wife  they  may  remain 
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in  the  Seed  Bed  another  Year,  efpccially  if  the  Plants 
are  not  too  clofe  together.  When  they  arc  tranfplanted, 
it  Ihould  be  performed  in  the  Autumn,  as  foon  as  their 
Leaves  decay  ;  they  may  be  planted  in  Beds  at  about 
6  Inches  afunder  each  Way,  which  will  be  Difiance 
enough  for  the  Growth  of  the  Plants  the  two  following 
Years,  by  which  Time  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant 
where  they  are  to  remain. 

When  the  young  Trees  are  planted  out  for  good, 
they  need  not  be  more  than  8  or  io  beet  diftant  from 
each  other,  always  planting  them  clofer  on  expofed 
Situations,  than  where  they  are  more  defended  ;  after 
the  Trees  are  planted,  they  will  require  no  other  Care 
but  to  .keep  them  clean  from  Weeds  for  3  or  4  Years 
till  the  Trees  have  obtained  Strength,  when  they  will 
over-top  the  Weeds,  and  prevent  their  Growth  ;  but 
the  Ground  between  thefe  Trees  Ihould  not  be  dug,  for 
that  I  have  found  has  greatly  flopped  their  Growth. 

The  Siberian  Larch  is  of  flow  Growth  in  this  Coun¬ 
try,  and  when  the  Spring  is  mild,  the  Trees  will  begin 
to  fhoot  early  in  March  ;  and  there  are  frequently  fharp 
Frofts  after  thefe  Shoots  are  killed,  and  this  flops  the 
Growth  of  the  Trees.  Likewife  when  they  are  planted 
on  a  warm  dry  Soil,  they  are  frequently  killed  by 
Drought  in  the  Summer ;  therefore  this  is  a  very  im¬ 
proper  Tree  for  this  Country,  unlefs  for  fome  cold, 
moift,  peaty  Land,  where  they  may  probably  thrive, 
and  in  fuch  Situations  few  other  Trees  will  grow. 

The  American  or  black  Larch,  thrives  pretty  well 
upon  moift  Land,  but  on  dry  Ground  will  make  but 
little  Progrefs.  A  few  of  thefe  Trees  by  way  of  Va¬ 
riety,  may  be  allowed  to  have  Place  in  every  Colledtion 
of  Trees  defTgned  for  Pleafure,  but  for  Profit  the  com¬ 
mon  Larch  is  to  be  preferred. 

In  Switzerland,  where  thefe  Trees  abound,  and  they 
have  a  Scarcity  of  other  Wood,  they  build  moft  of 
their  Honfes  with  it ;  and  great  Part  of  their  Furniture 
is  alfo  made  of  the  Wood,  fome  of  which  is  white,  and 
fome  red,  but  the  latter  is  moil:  efteemed.  The  Rednefs 
of  the  Wood  is  fuppofed  to  he  from  the  Age  of  the 
Trees,  and  is  not  from  any  Difference  between  them. 
They  frequently  cut  out  the  Boards  into  Shingles  of  a 
Foof  fquare,  with  which  they  cover  their  Houfes,  in- 
ftead  of  Tiles  or  other  Covering  ;  thefe  are  at  firft  very 
white,  but  after  they  have  been  two  or  three  Years  ex¬ 
pofed,  become  as  black  as  Charcoal  ;  and  all  the  Joints 
are  flopped  by  the  Refin,  which  the  Sun  draws  out  from 
the  Pores  of  the  Wood,  which  is  hardened  by  the  Air, 
and  becomes  a  fmooth  ftiining  Varnifh,  which  renders 
the  Houfes  fo  covered  impenetrable  to  either  Wind  or 
Rain;  but  as  this  is  very  cornbufiible,  fo  the  Magi- 
fl rates  have  made  an  Order  of  Police,  that  the  Houfes 
ihould  be  built  at  a  Diftance  from  each  other. 

In  moft  Countries  where  this  Wood  is  in  Plenty,  it 
is  preferred  to  all  the  Kinds  of  Fir,  for  every  Purpofe  ; 
and  in  many  Places  there  are  Ships  built  of  this  Wood, 
which  they  fay  are  durable  ;  therefore  this  may  be  a 
very  proper  Tree  for  planting  on  fome  of  the  cold  barren 
Hills  in  many  Parts  of  England ,  which  at  prefent  pro¬ 
duce  nothing  to  their  Proprietors,  and  in  one  Age  may 
be  large  Eftates  to  their  Pofterity  and  a  national  Advan¬ 
tage  ;  which  might  be  effedted  without  a  great  Expence, 
where  the  Bufinefs  is  properly  conducted. 
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The  beft  Method  for  doing  (his,  would  be  by  making 
Email  Nurferies  on  or  near  the  Place  where  the  Planta¬ 
tion  is  intended  to  be  made,  in  thole  Nurferies  the  Seeds 
Ihould  be  fown  ;  and  it  there  are  any  poor  Cottagers 
there,  thefe  may  be  employed  in  railing  the  Plants, 
keeping  them  clean,  and  afterward  in  tranfplanting  them. 
This  will  lcflen  the  Number  of  indigent  Poor,  and  by 
employing  them  in  this  Sort  of  Husbandry,  they  may 
ue  brought  to  have  a  Love  and  Regard  for  Trees  of 
their  own  planting,  fo  will  not  be  tempted  to  deftroy 
them  themlelves,  or  fuffer  others  to  do  it;  and  as  the 
Seafon  for  planting  happens  at  a  'l  ime  of  Year,  when 
the  Farmers  have  little  Employment  for  their  La¬ 
bourers,  the  finding  them  ufeful  Employment  this  Way, 
will  be  infinitely  more  Advantageous  than  giving  them 
Alms  from  the  Parifh ;  and  the  Children  may  be  taught 
to  weed  and  keep  the  young  Plants  clean  in  Summer, 
whereby  they  may  be  rendered  ufeful,  and  kept  from 
being  burdenfome  to  the  Parifhes. 

From  the  Larch  Tree  is  extra&ed  the  Venice  Turpen¬ 
tine,  which  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Valley  of  St.  Martin 
near  Lucern ,  make  a  confiderable  Merchandize  of.  They 
colledt  this  by  boring  Holes  in  the  Trunk  of  the  Trees, 
at  about  2  or  3  feet  from  the  Ground,  into  which  they 
fix  narrow  Troughs  about  20  Inches  long  ;  the  Ends  of 
thefe  are  hollowed  like  a  Ladle,  and  in  the  Middle  is  a 
fmall  Hole  bored  for  the  Turpentine  to  run  into  a  Re¬ 
ceiver,  which  is  placed  below  it ;  as  the  Turpentine 
runs  from  the  Trees,  it  paflfes  along  the  Hoping  Gutter 
or  Trough  to  the  Ladle,  and  from  thence  runs  through 
the  Hole  into  the  Receiver.  The  People  who  gather 
this  vifit  the  Trees  Morning  and  Evening,  from  the 
End  of  May  to  September ,  to  collect  the  Turpentine 
from  out  of  the  Receivers. 

The  3d  Sort  is  the  Cedar  of  Lib  anus,  which  is  a  Tree 
of  great  Antiquity  ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  this  Tree 
is  not  found  as  a  Native  in  any  other  Part  of  the  World, 
fo  far  as  hath  come  to  our  Knowledge. 

The  Cones  of  this  Tree  are  frequently  brought  from 
the  Levant,  which,  if  preserved  entire,  will  preferve 
their  Seeds  good  for  feveral  Years.  The  Time  of  their 
ripening  is  commonly  in  the  Spring,  and  fo;confequent!y 
are  near  one  Year  old  before  we  receive  them  ;  for 
which  they  aie  not  the  worfe,  but  rather  the  better,  t lie 
Cones  having  difeharged  a  great  Part  of  their  Refin  by- 
lying,  and  the  Seeds  are  much  eafier  to  get  out  of  them 
than  fuch  as  are  frefh  taken  from  the  'Tree. 

The  beft  Way  to  get  the  Seeds  out  is,  to  fplit  the 
Cones,  by  driving  a  fharp  Piece  of  Iron  through  the 
Center  Lengthways,  which  will  fplit  the  Cone ;  then 
you  may  pull  the  Seeds  out  with  your  Fingers,  which 
you  will  find  are  fattened  to  a  thin  leafy  Su.bflance  called 
Wings,  as  are  tiiofe  of  the  Firr  Tree:  But  before  tire 
Seeds  are  taken  out,  it  will  be  proper  to  put  the  Cones 
in  Water  for  i\  Hours,  which  will  render  them  eafier 
to  fplit,  fo  that  the  Seeds  may  be  taken  out  with  greater 
Safety  ;  for  there  will  require  Care  in  the  doing  if, 
otherwife  many  of  the  Seeds  will  be*fpoi!ed,  for  they 
are  very  tender,  and  will  bruife  where  there  is  ar  y  I  or.e 
employed  to  get  them  cut. 

Thefe  Seeds  Ihould  be  fown  in  Boxes  or  Pels  o-r  light 
frefh  Earth,  and  treated  as  was  directed  for  the  Firr  (t.o 
which  1  refer  the  Reader),  but  o  ily  fhali  obfi.rvf,  that 
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:tshefe  -require  more  Shade  in  Summer  than  the  Ftrrs,  and 
fhould  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water. 

When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muff  be  guarded 
from  the  Birds,  other  wife  they  will  pick  off  their  Tops-1; 
they  mud  alfo  be  conftantly  kept  clean  from  Weeds, 
and  not  placed  under  the  Drip  of  Trees.  The  Plants 
may  remain  in  thefe  Boxes  or  Pots  in  which  they  were 
fown  till  the  following  Spring,  but  it  will  be  proper  to 
place  them  under  a  Frame  in  Winter,  or  cover  them 
with  Mats,  for  while  they  are  young  they  are  in  Danger 
of  loftng  their  Tops,  if  they  are  pinched  by  Fro  ft.  In 
•the  Spring  before  the  Plants  begin  to  (hoot,  they  fhould 
be  carefully  taken  up  and  tranfplanted  into  Beds  at  about 
4  Inches  Diftance,  clofing  the  Earth  gently  to  their 
Roots ;  thefe  Beds  fhould  be  arched  over  with  Hoops, 
and  covered  with  Mats  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  to  (hade 
the  Plants  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root ; 
and  if  the  Nights  prove  frofty,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep 
the  Mats  over  them  in  the  Night,  but  in  cloudy  or  moift 
Weather  they  muft  be  always  open.  After  the  Plants 
are  well  rooted,  they  will  require  no  other  Care  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  unlefs  the  Seafon  fhould 
prove  very  dry,  in  which  Cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  give 
them  fome  Water  once  a  Week ;  but  it  muft  be  but  in 
fmall  Quantities,  for  too  much  Wet  is  often  very  inju¬ 
rious  to  them,  fo  that  it  will  be  better  to  fcreen  them 
from  the  Sun  in  hot  Weather,  to  prevent  the  Earth 
from  drying  too  faff,  or  cover  the  Surface  of  the  Ground 
with  Mofs  to  keep  it  cool,  than  to  water  the  Plants  often. 

In  thefe  Beds  the  Plants  may  ftand  2  Years,  then  they 
fhould  be  either  tranfplanted  to  the  Places  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain,  or  to  a  Nurfery,  where  they 
may  grow  two  Years  more;  but  the  younger  thefe 
Plants  are  when  they  are  planted  out  for  good,  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  Trees  will  thrive,  and  the  longer  they  will  con¬ 
tinue. 

When  thefe  Plants  begin  to  {hoot  ftrong,  you  will  ge¬ 
nerally  find  the  leading  Shoot  incline  to  one  Side;  there¬ 
fore,  if  you  intend  to  have  them  ftrait,  you  muft  fupport 
them  with  Stakes,  obferving  to  keep  the  Leader  always 
clofe  tied  up,  until  you  have  gotten  them  to  the  Height 
you  defign  them,  otherwife  their  Branches  will  extend 
on  every  Side,  and  prevent  their  growing  tall. 

Thefe  Trees  are  by  many  People  kept  in  Pyramids, 
and  iheared  as  Yews,  &c.  in  which  Form  they  lofe  their 
greateft  Beauty  ;  for  the  Fxtenfion  of  the  Branches  is 
very  fingular  in  this  Tree,  the  Ends  of  their  Shoots,  for 
the  raoft  Part  declining,  and  thereby  fhewing  their  upper 
Surface,  which  is  conftantly  clothed  with  green  Leaves 
in  fo  regular  a  Manner,  as  to  appear  at  fome  Diftance, 
like  a  green  Carpet ;  and  thefe  waving  about  with  the 
Wind,  make  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  Profpefifs  that 
can  be  to  terminate  a  Villa,  efpecially  if  planted  on  a 
rifing  Ground. 

It  is  Matter  of  Surprize  to  me,  that  this  Tree  hath 
not  been  more  cultivated  in  England  formerly,  for  till 
within  a  few  Years  paft,  there  were  but  few  here,  fince 
it  would  be  a  great  Ornament  to  barren  bleak  Moun¬ 
tains,  where  few  other  Trees  would  grow,  it  being  a 
Native  of  the  coldeft  Paris  of  Mount  Libanus ,  where 
the  Snow'  continues  moft  Part  of  the  Year.  And  from 
the  Obiervations  I  have  made  of  thofe  now'  growing  in 


England,  I  find  they  thrive  beft  on  the  pooreft  Soil  ;  for 
fuch  of  them  as  have  been  planted  in  a  ftrong  rich  loamy 
Earth,  have  made  but  a  poor  Progrefs,  in  Comparifon 
to  fuch  as  have  grown  on  a  ftony  meagre  Soil.  And  that 
thefe  Trees  are  of  quick  Growth,  is  evident  from  4  of 
them  now  growing  in  the  Phyfick  Garden  at  Chelfca , 
which  (as  I  have  been  credibly  informed)  were  planted 
therein  the  Year  1683,  and  at  that  Time  were  not 
above  3  Feet  high  ;  2  of  which  Trees  are  at  this  Time 
(viz.  1757)  upwards  of  1 1  Feet  and  a  Half  in  Girt,  at  2 
Feet  above  Ground,  and  their  Branches  extend  more 
than  20  Feet  on  every  Side  their  Trunks;  which 
Branches  (though  they  are  produced  1 2  or  1 4  Feet  above 
the  Surface)  do  at  every  Termination  h^ugvery  near  the 
Ground,  and  thereby  afford  a  goodly  Shade  in  the  hotteft 
Seafon  of  the  Year. 

1  he  Soil  in  which  thefe  Trees  are  planted,  is  a  lean 
hungry  Sand,  mixed  with  Gravel,  the  Surface  of  which 
is  fcarcely  two  Feet  deep  before  a  hard  rocky  Gravel  ap¬ 
pears.  Thefe  Trees  ftand  at  4  Corners  of  a  Pond,  which 
is  bricked  up  within  2  Feet  of  their  Trunks,  fo  that  their 
Roots  have  no  Room  to  fpread  on  one  Side,  and  confe- 
quently  are  cramped  in  their  Growth  ;  but  whether 
their  ftanding  fo  near  the  Water  may  not  have  been  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  them,  I  cannot  fay,  but  fure  I  am,  if 
their  Roots  had  had  full  Scope  in  the  Ground,  they 
would  have  made  a  greater  Progrefs.  I  have  alfo  ob- 
ferved,  that  lopping  or  cut-ting  thefe  Trees  is  very  inju¬ 
rious  to  them  (more,  perhaps,  than  (o  any  other  of  the 
reftnous  Trees)  in  retarding  their  Growth  ;  for  two  of 
the  four  Trees  above-mentioned,  bping  unadvifedly 
planted  near  a  Green-hotife,  when  they  began  to  grow 
large,  had  their  Branches  lopped,  to  let  the  Rays  of  the 
Sun  into  the  Ploufe,  whereby  they  have  been  fo  much 
checked,  as  at  prefent  to  be  little  more  than  half  the  Size 
of  the  other  two. 

Thefe  Trees  have  all  of  them  produced,  for  feveral 
Years,  large  Quantities  of  Katkins  (or  male  Flowers,) 
though  there  are  but  three  of  them  which  have  as  yet 
produced  Cones ;  nor  is  it  above  25  Years,  that  thefe 
have  ripened  their  Cones,  fo  as  to  perfefif  the  Seed  ;  but 
now  the  Seeds  which  fall  out  of  the  Cones  produce 
Plants,  which  come  up  naturally  without  Care :  And 
fince  we  find,  that  they  are  fo  far  naturalized  to  our 
Country  as  to  produce  ripe  Seeds,  we  need  not  fear  being 
foon  fupplied  with  enough,  without  depending  on  thofe 
Cones  which  are  brought  from  the  Levant ,  as  there  are 
many  Trees  of  this  Kind  in  England,  which  in  a  few 
Years  muft  certainly  bear :  But  1  find  they  are  more 
fubjeft  to  produce  and  ripen  their  Cones  in  hard  Win¬ 
ters,  than  in  mild  ones;  which  is  a  plain  Indication,  that 
they  will  fucceed,  even  in  the  coldeft  Parts  of  Scotland , 
where,  as  well  as  in  England,  they  might  be  propagated 
to  great  Advantage. 

What  we  find  mentioned  in  Scripture  of  the  lofty  Ce¬ 
dars,  can  be  no  Ways  applicable  to  the  Stature  of  this 
Tree  ;  fince,  from  the  Experience  we  have  of  thofe  now 
growing  in  England,  as  alfo  from  the  Teftimony  of  fe¬ 
veral  Travellers,  who  have  vifited  thofe  few  remaining 
I  rees  on  Mount  Libanus,  they  are  not  inclined  to  grow 
very  lofty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  extend  their  Branches 
very  far ;  to  which  the  Allufion  made  by  the  Efahnifl 
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agrees  very  well,  when  he  is  defcribing  the  flourifning 
State  of  a' People,  and  fays,  They  Jball  fpread  their 
Branches  like  the  Cedar  'Tree. 

Rauwolf,  in  his  Travels,  fays,  there  were  not  at  that 
Time  (/.  e.  Anno  i  574)  upon  Mount  Libanus  more  than 
26  Trees  remaining,  24  of  which  flood  in  a  Circle  ;  and 
the  other  two,  which  flood  at  a  fmall  Difiance,  had 
their  Branches  almott  confumed  with  Age;  nor  could 
he  find  any  younger  Trees  coming  up  to  fucceed  them, 
though  he  looked  about  diligently  for  fome.  Thefe 
Trees  (he  fays)  were  growing  at  the  Foot  of  a  fmall 
Hill,  on  the  Top  of  the  Mountains,  and  amongft  the 
Snow.  Thefe  having  very  large  Branches,  commonly 
bend  the  Tree  to  one  Side,  but  are  extended  to  a  great 
Length,  and  in  fo  delicate  and  pleafant  Order,  as  if  they 
were  trimmed  and  made  even  with  great  Diligence,  by 
which  they  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  at  a  great  Diflance 
from  Fir  Trees.  The  Leaves  (continues  he)  are  very 
like  to  thofe  of  the  Larch  Tree,  grow  ing  clofe  together 
in  little  Bunches,  upon  fmall  brown  Shoots. 

Maundrel,  in  his  Travels,  fays,  there  were  but  fix- 
teen  large  Trees  remaining,  when  he  vifited  the  Moun¬ 
tains,  fome  of  which  were  of  a  prodigious  Bulk,  but 
that  there  were  many  more  young  Trees  of  a  fmaller 
Size  ;  he  meafured  one  of  the  largefl,  and  found  it  to  be 
12  Yards  6  Inches  in  Girt,  and  yet  found,  and  37  Yards 
in  the  Spread  of  its  Boughs.  At  about  five  or  fix  Yards 
from  the  Ground  it  was  divided  into  five  Limbs,  each 
of  which  was  equal  to  a  great  Tree.  What  Maundrel 
hath  related,  was  confirmed  to  me  by  a  worthy  Gentle¬ 
man  of  my  Acquaintance,  who  was  there  in  the  Year 
1720,  with  this  Difference  only,  viz.  in  the  Dimenfi- 
ons  of  the  Branches  of  the  largeft  Tree,  which  he  af- 
fured  me  he  meafured,  and  found  to  be  twenty-two- 
Yards  Diameter.  Now,  whether  Mr.  Maundrel  meant 
thirty-feven  Yards  in  Circumference  of  the  Tpreading 
Branches,  or  the  Diameter  of  them,  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  his  Expreflions,  yet  neither  of  them  well 
agrees  with  my  Friend’s  Account. 

Monfieur  Le  B run  reckons  about  35  or  36  Trees  re¬ 
maining  upon  Mount  Libanus ,  when  he  was  there,  and 
would  perfuade  us  it  was  not  eafy  to  reckon  their  Num¬ 
bers  (as  is  reported  of  our  Stonehenge  on  Salijbury  Plain). 
He  alfo  fays,  their  Cones  do  fome  of  them  grow  depen¬ 
dent.  Which  is  abundantly  confuted  by  the  above- 
mentioned  Travellers,  as  alfo  from  our  own  Experience, 
for  all  the  Cones  grow  upon  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Branches,  and  ftand  eredt,  having  a  firong  woody  central 
Style,  by  which  it  is  firmly  annexed  to  the  Branch,  fo 
as  with  Difficulty  to  be  taken  off ;  which  central  Style 
remains  upon  the  Branches  after  the  Cone  is  fallen  to 
Pieces,  fo  that  they  never  drop  off  whole,  as  the  Pines  do. 

The  Wood  of  this  famous  Tree  is  accounted  Proof 
againft  all  Putrefaction  of  animal  Bodies  ;  the  Saw  Duft 
of  it  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  Secrets  ufed  by  thofe 
Mountebanks,  who  pretend  to  have  the  embalming 
My  fiery.  This  Wood  is  alfo  faid  to  yield  an  Oil,  which 
is  famous  for  preferving  Books  and  Writings;  and  the 
Wood  is  thought  by  my  Lord  Bacoiiy  to  continue  above 
a  thoufand  Years  found.  It  is  alfo  recorded,  that  in  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Utica ,  there  was  found  Timber  of 
near  two  thoufand  Years  old.  And  the  Statue  of  the 
Goddefs,  in  the  famous  Epbejian  Temple,  was  faid  to  be 


of  this  Material  alfo,  as  was  moft  of  thtr-Timbcr  Work 
of  that  glorious  Structure. 

This  Sort  of  Timber  is  very  dry  and  fubjedt  to  fp'it, 
nor  does  it  well  endure  to  be  fattened  with  Nails,  from 
which  it  ufually  fhrinks,  therefore  Pins  of  the  fame 
Wood  are  much  preferable. 

LARKSPUR.  See  Delphinium. 

LASERP1T1UM.  Toum.  Infi.  R.  H.  324.  Tab.  172. 
Lin.  Gen.  PL  306.  Lafetwort. 

The  CharaBers  are, 

It  hath  aii  umbellate d  Flower,  compofed  of  many  fmall 
Umbels  ;  both  the  fmall  and  principal  Umbels ,  have  a  many 
leaved  Involucrum.  The  general  Umbel  is  uni for m,  the 
Flowers  have  5  equal  Petals,  wbofe  Points  are  Heart-Jhaped 
and  inflexed ;  they  have  5  Stamina  which  are  as  long  as 
the  Petals ,  terminated  by  fngle  Summits  ;  the  roundijb 
Gertnen  is  fttuated  under  the  Flower,  fupporting  two  thick 
acuminated  Styles ,  crowned  by  obtufe  jpreading  Stigmas. 
The  Germen  afterward  becomes  ari  oblong  Fruit  with  8 
longitudinal  Wings  or  Membranes,  refembling  the  Fliers  of 
a  Water  Mill ,  the  Fruit  divides  into  2  Parts ,  each  con¬ 
taining  1  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Laserpitium  foliolis  oblongo-cordatis,  incifofer- 
ratis,  umbelld  maxima.  Laferwort  with  oblong  Heart- 
fhaped  Lobes,  cut  like  a  Saw,  aud  a  very  large  Umbel. 
Laferpitium  foliis  latioribus  lobatis.  Mor.  Umbel.  29.  La¬ 
ferwort  with  broader  Leaves,  having  Lobes. 

2.  Laserpitium  foliolis  cordatis  incifo-ferratis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  gC.  Laferwort  with  Heart-fhaped  Lobes  cut  like  a 
Saw.  Laferpitium  foliis  amplioribus ,  femine  crifpo.  Inf. 
R.  H.  324.  Laferwort  with  large  Leaves  and  curled 
Seeds. 

3.  Laserpitium  foliolis  ovatis  obtufs  acute  ferratis. 
Laferwort  with  oval  obtufe  Lobes,  fharply  fawed.  La¬ 
ferpitium  humilius,  paludapii  folio,  fore  albo.  Inf.  R. 
H.  Lower  Laferwort  with  a  Smallage  Leaf,  and  a 
white  Flower. 

4.  Laserpitium  foliolis  cane  i  form  ibus  furcatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  PL  248.  Laferwort  with  Wedgc-fhaped  forked 
Lobes.  Laferpitium  Gallicum.  156.  C.  B.  P.  French 
Laferwort. 

5.  Laserpitium  foliolis  lanceolaJis  integerrimis  fcfjl- 
libus.  Hort.  Cliff.  96.  Laferwort  with  Spear-fhaped  en¬ 
tire  Leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches.  Laferpitium 
angufiffimo  iA  oblongo  folio.  Inf.  R.  II.  324.  Laferwort 
with  a  very  narrow  oblong  Leaf. 

6.  Laserpitium  foliolis  trifdis  acutis..  Laferwort 
with  acute  trifid  Lobes.  Laferpitium  felinoides,  femine 
crifpo.  Inf.  R.  H.  Laferwort  refembiing  fvveet  Smallage, 
wfith  a  curled  Seed. 

7.  Laserpitium  foliolis  trifdis  obtufs,  umbeliis  par- 
tialibus  contra  Bis.  Laferwort  with  obtufe  trifid  Leave?, 
and  the  fmall  Umbels  contracted.  Laferpitium  angufi- 
folium ,  umbelld  contraBd  Uf  concava.  inf.  R.  H.  Nar¬ 
row-leaved  Laferwort,  with  a  contracted'  and  hollow 
Umbel. 

8.  Laserpitium  foliolis  lanceolatis  integerrimis  exti- 
mis  coalitis.  Hort.  Clff  96.  Laferwort  with  entire  Spear- 
fhaped  Lobes,  whole  outer  ones  coalefce. 

9.  Laserpitium  foliolis  pinnatffdis,  cattle  angulofo. 
Laferwort  with  Wing-pointed  Lobes,  and  an  angular 
Stalk.  Laferpitiuh.  daucoides  pruLnicum  vifcofo  femine. 
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Brcyn.  Cent.  167.  Laferwort  like  the  wild  Carrot,  with 
a  vifcous  Seed. 

There,  are  fome  other  Varieties,  if  not  diftinCl  Spe¬ 
cies  of  this  Plant ;  there  are  fome  which  have  been  put 
down  as  diflinO:  Species,  which  differ  only  in  the  Colour 
of  their  Flowers,  therefore  fftould  not  be  regarded  as 
fuch,  but  the  Number  of  Species  has  been  greatly  lef- 
fened  by  fome  late  Writers,  who  have  erred  as  much 
in  leffening,  as  thofe  before  them  had  done  in  multi¬ 
plying  the  Species,  which  miftake  they  may  have  fallen 
into  by  fowing  the  Seeds  near  old  Plants  of  the  fame  Ge¬ 
nus,  or  on  Ground  where  fome  of  thefe  Sorts  have 
grown,  fo  that  their  Seeds  have  been  fcattered  and  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  Ground,  where  they  will  remain  2  or  3  Years, 
and  afterward  grow  ;  fo  that  unlefs  their  Seeds  are  fown 
at  a  Diftance  from  any  of  the  other  Species,  there  will 
commonly  fome  other  Species  come  up,  whereby  People 
have  been  often  confufed  in  diflinguifhing  thefe  Plants ; 
nay  I  have  frequently  obferved  the  Seeds  of  one  Species 
fall,  and  the  Plants  come  up  on  the  Head  of  another 
Plant  which  grew  near  it,  and  this  young  Plant,  if  not 
timely  rooted  out  has  gotten  the  better  of  the  old  Plant, 
and  deftroyed  it ;  therefore  where  there  is  not  great  Care 
taken  to  prevent  this,  the  different  Sorts  cannot  be 
preferved  in  Gardens  where  the  Species  grow  near  each 
other. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
in  Italy ,  and  Germany ,  and  are  preferved  in  Botanick 
Gardens  for  Variety,  but  as  they  have  no  great  Beauty, 
fo  are  feldom  cultivated  in  other  Gardens ;  they  require 
much  Room,  for  their  Roots  extend  far  every  Way, 
and  the  Leaves  of  many  Sorts  will  fpread  3  Feet,  when 
the  Plants  are  ffrong;  their  Flower  Stalks  rife  4  or  < 
Feet  high,  and  their  Umbels  of  Flowers  are  very  large; 
they  have  all  of  them  perennial  Roots  but  annual  Stalks. 
They  flower  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  Silphium  of  the  An- 
tier.is  was  procured  from  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  but 
from  which  of  them  we  are  at  prefent  ignorant.  All 
the  Species,  if  wounded,  drop  a  very  acrid  J.uice,  which 
turns  to  a  refinous  gummy  Subftance,  very  acrimoni¬ 
ous.  This  was  externally  applied  by  the  Antients  to 
take  away  black  and  blue  Spots  that  came  by  Bruifes 
and  Blows,  as  alfo  to  take  away  Excrefcences  ;  it  was 
alfo  by  lome  of  the  Ancients  preferibed  in  internal  Me¬ 
dicines,  but  others  have  cautioned  People  not  to  make 
ufe  of  it  this  Way,  from  the  F.ffe&s  which  they  men¬ 
tion  to  have  feen  produced  from  the  Violence  of  its  A- 
crimony. 

All  thefe  Plants  are  extreme  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in 
mod  Soils  and  Situations ;  they  are  propagated  by  Seed, 
which  if  fown  in  Autumn,  will  come  up  the  following 
Spring,  but  when  they  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  the  Seeds 
commonly  remain  in  the  Ground  a  whole  Year.  The 
Plants  fhould  be  tranfplanted  the  following  Autumn, 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  for  they  fend  out  long 
deep  Roots,  which  are  frequently  broken  by  tranfplant- 
tng,  if  they  are  large  ;  when  the  Plants  are  removed, 
they  fhonld  be  planted  3  Feet  afunder,  for  they  grow 
very  large;  they  decay  to  the  Ground  every  Autumn, 
and  come  up  again  the  following  Spring,  but  the  Roots 
will  continue  many  Years,  and  require  no  other  Culture, 
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but  to  clear  them  from  Weeds,  and  to  dig  between  the 
Roots  every  Spring. 

LATHYRUS.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  FI.  394.  Tab.  216 
217.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  78 1.  Chichling  Vetch;  in  French , 

GeJJ'e. 

The  Cbaraflers  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  Bell-fhaped  Empalement  of  I  Leaf 
cut  into  5  Parts  at  the  Top ,  the  2  upper  being  forty  and. 
the  under  longer.  The  Flower  is  of  the  Butterfy  Kind. 
The  Standard  is  Heart-fhaped ,  and  large ,  and  reflexed  at 
the  Point.  The  Wings  are  oblong  and  blunt ;  the  Keel  is 
half  round,  and  the  Size  of  the  Wings.  It  hath  10  Sta¬ 
mina,  q  of  them  joined,  and  1  feparate,  crowned  by 
roundfo  Summits.  It  hath  an  oblong ,  narrow ,  comprejfed 
Gertnen,  fupporting  a  riftng  Stile ,  which  is  flat,  and  the 
upper  Part  broad,  with  an  acute  Point ,  crowned  by  a  hairy 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  long  comprejfed 
Pod,  ending  in  a  Point,  having  2  Valves,  and  filled  with 
roundifh  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  unifier  is,  cirrhis  diphyllis,  L- 
guminibus  ovatis  compreffis  dorjo  bimarginatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
36 7.  Chichling  Vetch  with  1  Flower  on  a  Foot  Stalk, 
Tendrils  having  2  Leaves,  and  oval  comprefled  Pods 
with  2  Borders  on  their  back  Part.  Lathyrus  annuus , 
fiore  caruleo,  Ocbri  filiqud.  H.  L.  Annual  Chichling 

Vetch  with  a  blue  Flower,  and  a  Pod  like  Ocbrus. 

2.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  unifioris,  cirrhis  diphyllis, 
leguminibus  ovatis  compreffis,  dorfo  canaliculatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
PL  730.  Chichling  Vetch  with  1  Flower  on  a  Foot 
Stalk,  2  leaved  Tendrils,  and  an  oval  comprefled  Pod, 
a  little  channelled  on  the  Back.  Lathyrus  fativus  fiore 
purpureo.  C.  B.  P.  344  Cultivated  Chichling  Vetch 
with  a  purple  Flower. 

3.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  unifioris,  cirrhis  diphyllis,  /<?- 
guminibhs  teretibus.  Chichling  Vetch  with  I  Flower  on 
a  Foot  Stalk,  a  two  leaved  Tendril,  and  a  taper  Pod. 
Lathyrus  foliis  angufiis,fioribus  fingularibus  coccineis.  Seg. 
Pl.Veron.  Chichling  Vetch  with  narrow  Leaves,  and 
fingle  fcarlet  Flowers. 

4.  La  thyrus  pedunculis  unifioris ,  cirrhis  tetraphyllis , 
fiipulis  dentatis.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  363.  Chichling  Vetch 

with  1  Flower  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  a  4  leaved  Tendril,  and 
indented  Stipulae.  Glymenum  Bithynicum filiqud fingulari, 
fiore  minore  caruleo,  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  p.  43.  Bitbynian 
Chichling  Vetch  with  a  fingle  Pod,  and  a  fmall  blue 
Flower. 

5.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  unifioris,  cirrhis  poly phyllis, 
flipuhs  lanceolatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  36S.  Chichling  Vetch 

with  1  Flower  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  a  many  leaved  Tendril, 
and  Spear-fhaped  Stipulae.  Glymenum  Parifienfe  fiore 
caruleo.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  $g6.  Chichling  Vetch  of 
Paris  with  a  blue  Flower. 

6.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  Ufioris ,  cirrhis  polyphyllis , 
joiiolis  alternis.  Hort.  Cliff.  368.  Chichling  Vetch  with 
2  Flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  a  many  leaved  Tendril,  and 
the  Lobes  placed  alternate.  Clymenum  Hifpanicum, 
fiore  vario  filiqud  articulatd.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  296. 
Spanifh  Chichling  Vetch  with  a  variable  Flower,  and 
jointed  Pod. 

7.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  bfioris,  cirrhis  diphyllis,  fo- 
IHs  ovato-ebhngis,  leguminibus  birfutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  368. 

Chichling 
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Chichling  Vetch  with  2  Flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  a 
two  leaved  Tendril,  oblong  oval  Leaves,  and  hairy 
Pods.  Latbyrus  di floplatyphyllos  hirjutus ,  mollis,  magno 
13  peramceno  flore  adore.  Hort.  Cath.  The  fweet  fcented 
Pea. 

8.  Lathyrus  pedunculus  bifloris,  cirrhis  diphyllis ,  fo- 
liolis  lineari-lanceolatis ,  leguminibus  hirfutis ,  feminibus  fca- 
bris.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod .  363.  Chichling  Vetch  with  2 
Flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  a  two-leaved  Tendril,  narrow 
Spear-fhaped  Lobes,  hairy  Pods,  and  rough  Seeds.  La¬ 
tbyrus  angujlijolius  filiqud  birfuta.  C.  P.  P.  Narrow 
leaved  Chichling  Vetch  with  a  hairy  Pod. 

9.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  bifloris,  cirrbis  dipbyllis,  fo- 
liolis  alternis  lanceolatis.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  263.  Chich¬ 
ling  Vetch  with  2  Flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  a  two¬ 
leaved  Tendril,  and  Spear-fhaped  alternate  Leaves. 
Latbyrus  tingitanus  filiquis  orobi  flore  amplo  ruberrirno. 
Mor.  Hijl.  2.  55.  Chichling  Vetch  of  'Tangier ,  with 
a  bitter  Vetch  Pod,  and  a  large  red  Flower. 

10.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  bifloris ,  cirrbis  diphyllis , 
foliolis  lineari-lanceolatis  internodiis  membranaceis.  Chich¬ 
ling  Vetch  with  2  Flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  a  two¬ 
leaved  Tendril,  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Lobes,  and  mem¬ 
branaceous  Wings  between  the  Joints.  Lathyrus  luteus 
latifolius.  Bot.  Monfp.  Yellow  broad  leaved  Chichling 
Vetch. 

1 1 .  Lathyrus  pedunculis  multi jloris,  cirrhis  diphyllis , 
foliolis  ovalibus  internodiis  nudis.  Hort,  Cliff.  367.  Chich¬ 
ling  Vetch  with  many  Flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  a  two¬ 
leaved  Tendril,  oval  Leaves,  and  naked  between  the 
Joints.  Lathyrus  arvenjis  repens  tuberofus.  C.  B.  P.  344. 
Creeping  Field  Chichling  Vetch  with  a  tuberous  Root. 

12.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  multifloris ,  cirrhis  diphyllis, 
foliolis  lanceolatis,  cirrbis ftmplicifjlmis.  Hort.  Cliff'.  367. 
Chichling  Vetch  with  many  Flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk, 
a  two  leaved  Tendril,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  Tingle 
Tendrils.  Lathyrus  luteus  fyheflris  dumetorum.  f.  B.  2. 
p.  304.  Yellow  wild  Chichling  Vetch  of  the  Woods. 

3.  Lath yrus pedunculis  midtifloris ,  cirrbis  diphyllis 
tetraphyllifque,  foliolis  lanceolatis.  It.  IV.  Goth.  75.  Chich¬ 
ling  Vetch  with  many  Flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  a  two 
leaved,  and  fometimes  four  leaved  Tendril,  and  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves.  Lathyrus  major  Narbonenfis  angufifo- 
lius  J.  B.  2.  304.  Greater  Chichling  Vetch  of  Narbonne 
with  narrow  Leaves. 

14.  Lathyru s pedunculis  multifloris,  cirrhis  diphyllis, 
foliolis  Janceolato- linearibus  acuminatis,  internodiis  membra¬ 
naceis  Chichling  Vetch  with  many  Flowers  on  a  Foot 
Stalk,  a  two  leaved  Tendril,  Spear-fhaped  narrow 
Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points,  and  membranaceous  be¬ 
tween  the  Joints.  Latbyrus  fyheflris  major,  fore  mi-' 
nore,  folds  longius  mucronatis.  Adi.  Phil.  Land.  n.  399. 
Greater  wild  Chichling  Vetch  with  a  fmaller  Flower, 
and  longer  pointed  Leaves. 

1  3 .  Lathyrus  peduticulis  multifloris ,  cirrhis  diphyllis, 
foliolis  lanceolatis,  internodiis  membranaceis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
367.  Chichling  Vetch  with  many  Flowers  on  a  Foot 
Stalk,  a  two  leaved  Tendril,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and 
a  membranaceous  S-talk  between  the  Joints.  Lathyrus 
latifolius.  C.  B.  P.  344.  Broad  leaved  Chichling  Vetch 
commonly  called  Everlafting  Pea. 

16.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  multifloris,  cirrhis  diphyl¬ 
lis,  foliolis  ovato-lanceolatis,  internodiis  membranaceis. 
Chichling  Vetch  with  many  Flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  a 


two  leaved  Tendril,  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  a 
membranaceous  Stalk  between  the  Joints.  Lathyrus 
latifolius  minor,  flore  majore.  Boerh.  hid.  alt.  2.  p.  42. 
Smaller  broad  leaved  Chichling  Vetch  with  a  larger 
Flower,  or  large  red  flowering  Everlafting  Pea. 

17.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  midtifloris,  ci>  rhis  polyphyl- 
lis,  flipulis  ovatis,  baft  acutis.  Hort.  Upf.  217.  Chich¬ 
ling  Vetch  with  many  Flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  a  many 
leaved  Tendril,  and  oval  Stipulne  acute  at  the  Bafe. 

18.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  unifloris ,  folds  fimplicibus, 
flipulis  fubulatis.  Lin.  bp.  PI.  729.  Chichling  Vetch 
with  1  Flower  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  Tingle  Leaves,  and  Awl- 
fhaped  Stipulse.  Niff  Glia  vulgaris.  Tourn.  Inf.  656. 
Crimfon  Grafs  Vetch. 

19.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  unifloris  calyce  longioribus, 
cirrhis  diphyllis fmplifjimis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  729.  Chichling 
Vetch  with  Tingle  Flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  which  are 
longer  than  the  Fmpalement,  and  a  two  leaved  Angle 
Tendril. 

20.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  bifloris,  folds  renifcrmfbus 
fimpliciffimis  fubtus  ver.ofts.  Chichling  Vetch  with  2 

Flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  and  Kidney-fhaped  Tingle 
Leaves  veined  on  their  under  Side.  Niffolia  Americana 
procumbcns ,  folio  rotunda,  flore  luteo.  Hoff.  Mff.  Trail¬ 
ing  American  hi  iff  Glia  with  a  round  Leaf,  and  a  yellow 
Flower. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  France ,  Spain,  ard 
Italy  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  with  a  climbing  Stalk 
about  2  Feet  high.  The  Leaves  come  out  at  each  Joint 
alternate;  they  are  compofed  of  2  long  narrow  Lobes, 
with  a  Tendril,  or  Clafper,  rifing  between,  which  faf- 
tens  to  any  Support  near.  The  Flowers  come  Tingly  on 
Foot  Stalks  at  each  Joint ;  they  are  blue,  and  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  Pea  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  coni- 
pre fled  Pods,  wiih  a  double  Membrane,  or  Wing,  run¬ 
ning  longitudinally  on  the  Back.  This  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September.  It  is  feldoni 
cultivated,  unlefs  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety. 

The  2d  Sort  is  cultivated  in  fome  Countries  for  the 
Seeds,  which  are  ufed  for  feeding  Poultry  ;  this  grows 
wild  in  Italy  and  Spain.  It  does  not  rife  fo  high  as  the 
firfl:  Sort.  The  Leaves  are  longer,  the  Pods  are  near 
twice  the  Length  of  thofe,  and  are  channelled  on  their 
back  Side  ;  this  is  cultivated  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
Vetches  or  Tares. 

The  3d  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Verona ,  where  it 
groys  naturally ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  feldom 
rifes  more  than  6  or  8  Inches  high.  'The  2  Lobes  cf 
the  Leaves  are  fmall,  and  end  with  Clafpers.  The 
Flowers  are  of  a  bright  fcarlet,  and  are  iucceeded  by 
taper  Pods,  filled  with  ronndifh  Seeds.  This  is  only 
kept  for  Variety  in  fome  Botanick  Gardens. 

'The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Bavaria  ;  this  is 
alfo  an  annual  Plant.  'The  Stalk  rifes  from  2  to  3  Feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  Leaves  at  each  Joint,  which  are 
compofed  of  4  oval  Lobes,  ending  with  Clafpers.  At 
the  Bafe  of  the  Foot  Stalk  are  .two  fmall  Appendages 
(called  Stipulse)  fharply  indented  on  their  Edges.  '1  he 
Flowers  are  fmall,  blue,  and  fit  ciofcMo  the  Stalk,  Hand¬ 
ing  finglv  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  comprcfled  Pods,  an 
Inch  long,  containing  3  or  4  ronndifh  Seeds.  It  flowers 
in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augff  ;  this  js  kept  for 
Variety  in  Botanick  Gardens. 
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The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Paris ;  this  is  an 
annual  Plant  with  a  fiendcr  Stalk,  about  2  Feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  Leaves  compofed  of  feveral  narrow 
Lobes  placed  alternate  along  the  Mid-rib,  which  ends 
in  Clafpers.  The  Flowers  come  out  fingly  on  pretty 
long  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  blue,  and  about  the  Size  of 
thofe  of  the  common  Tare.  It  grows  naturally  in  fome 
Parts  of  England ,  particularly  on  Windfor  Foreft,  in 
mo  id  Meadows,  and  has  often  a  variable  Flower. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  ;  it 
is  an  annual  Plant,  with  a  climbing  Stalk,  which  rifes 
3  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  Leaves,  compofed  of  fe¬ 
veral  Lobes,  which  are  Spear-fhaped,  placed  alternate¬ 
ly  along  the  Midrib,  which  is  terminated  by  very  long 
Clafpers.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  are  5  or  6 
Inches  long,  upon  which  Hand  2  Flowers  one  above 
the  other,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Pea.  The  Stan¬ 
dard,  which  is  large,  is  of  a  bright  red  Colour,  but  the 
Keel  and  Wings  are  white.  The  Flowers  are  fucceed- 
ed  by  pretty  long  jointed  Pods,  filled  with  roundifh 
Seeds,  This  flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

'Phe  7  th  Sort  is  commonly  known  by  the  Title  of 
Sweet  Pea;  this  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon,  but  is  har¬ 
dy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England.  It  is 
an  annual  Plant  with  a  climbing  Stalk,  which  rifes  from 

3  to  4  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  Leaves,  compofed  of 
2  large  oval  Lobes,  whofe  Mid-rib  is  terminated  by  long 
Clafpers.  The  Foot  Stalks  come  out  at  the  Joints; 
they  are  about  6  Inches  long,  and  fuflain  2  large  Flow¬ 
ers,  with  dark  purple  Standards,  and  the  Keel  and 
Wings  of  a  light  blue  Colour.  The  Flowers  have  a 
(hong  fweet  Odour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  in¬ 
flated  Pods,  which  are' hairy,  containing  4  or  5  roundifh 
Seeds  in  each. 

There  are  2  other  Varieties  of  this  Sort,  1  of  which 
has  a  Pink-coloured  Standard  with  a  white  Keel,  and 
the  Wings  of  a  pale  blufh  Colour  ;  this  is  commonly 
called  Painted  Lady  Pea.  The  Flowers  of  the  other 
are  all  white,  which  are  the  only  Differences  between 
them. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Ejfex.  I  have 
found  it  in  Places,  which  were  fpread  over  with  Bram¬ 
bles,  near  Hockerel ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  fend¬ 
ing  out  3  or  4  weak  Stalks,  near  2  Feet  long,  garnifhed 
with  Leaves  compofed  of  2  oblong  Lobes,  whofe  Mid¬ 
rib  is  terminated  by  Clafpers.  The  Foot  Stalks  are 
about  4  Inches  long,  and  fuflain  2  purple  Flowers,  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  rough  hairy  Pods,  little  more  than  1  Inch 
long,  containing  3  or  4  roundifh  Seeds.  This  Sort  is 
very  rarely  preferved  in  Gardens. 

The  gth  Sort  was  originally  brought  from  Tangier 
to  England ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  whofe  Stalk  rifes 

4  or  5  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  Leaves,  compofed  of 
2  oval  veined  Lobes,  whofe  Mib-rib  ends  with  Clafpers. 
The  Foot  Stalks  are  fhort,  and  fuflain  2  large  Flowers 
with  purple  Standards,  whofe  Wings  and  Keel  are  of 
a  bright  Ted  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long  jointed  Pods, 
containing  feveral  roundifh  Seeds.  This  is  fometimes 
titled  by  the  Gardeners  Scarlet  Lupine. 

The  10'  h  Sort  is  'an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  about  Montpelier,  and  I  have  alfo  received  the 
Seeds  ft 6m  Siberia  ;  •  this  rifes  with  a  climbing  Stalk, 

5  or  6  F'eet  high,  which  has  two  Membranes,  or  Wings, 
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running  along  from  Joint  to  Joint.  The  Leaves  are 
compofed  of  2  long  narrow  Lobes,  whofe  Mid-ribs 
end  with  Clafpers.  The  Flowers  fland  on  long  Foot 
Stalks,  each  fuflaining  2  pale  yellow  Flowers,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  long  taper  Pods,  containing  feveral 
roundifh  Seeds. 

The  nth  Sort  grows  naturally  among  the  Corn  in 
the  South  of  France,  and  in  Italy,  but  is  cultivated  in 
the  Dutch  Gardens,  for  the  Roots,  which  are  there 
fold  in  the  Markets,  and  are  commonly  eaten  ;  this  hatli 
an  irregular  tuberous  Root,  about  as  big  as  that  of  the 
Pignut,  covered  with  a  brown  Skin  ;  thefe  fhoot  up  fe¬ 
veral  weak  trailing  Stalks,  garnifhed  with  Leaves  com¬ 
pofed  of  2  oval  Lobes,  ending  with  Clafpers.  The 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  are  weak,  about  3  Inches 
long,  each  fuflaining  2  deep  red  Flowers,  which  are 
feldom  fucceeded  by  Pods,  but  the  Roots  increafe  plen¬ 
tifully  in  the  Ground.  This  Sort  will  grow  in  moll 
Soils,  but  will  thrive  bell  on  light  Ground. 

The  1 2th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Banks  and  un¬ 
der  Thickets,  in  moft  Parts  of  England  ;  this  hath  a 
perennial  creeping  Root,  whereby  it  propagates  fo  fall 
as  to  be  a  very  troublefome  Weed,  fo  fhould  not  he 
admitted  into  Gardens. 

The  13th  Sort  grows  naturally  by  the  Side  of  Hedges, 
and  in  Thickets,  in  feveral  Parts  of  England ;  this  hath 
a  perennial  creeping  Root,  which  fends  out  many  climb¬ 
ing  Stalks,  which  rife  5  or  6  Feet  high  ;  thefe  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  Leaves,  which  have  fometimes  2,  and  at 
others  4  long  narrow  Lobes,  and  are  terminated  by 
Clafpers.  The  Foot  Stalks  fuflain  feveral  fmall  Flow¬ 
ers  with  pale  Standards  and  blue  Wings  and  Keels; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long  taper  Pods,  containing  feve¬ 
ral  roundifh  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  14th  Sort  I  found  growing  naturally  in  a  Thicket 
near  Wimbleton ,  in  Surry ,  the  Seeds  of  which  I  brought 
to  the  Chelfca  Garden,  where  the  Plants  have  fiourifhed 
many  Years,  and  continued  their  Difference  without 
Variation.  The  Stalks  of  this  Sort  rife  6  or  7  Feet 
high,  and  have  a  Membrane  running  along  on  each 
Side  between  the  Joints.  The  Leaves  are  compofed  of 
2  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Lobes,  with  long  acute  Points. 
The  Foot  Stalks  are  very  long,  and  fuflain  feveral  fmall 
Pea  Bloffom  Flowers,  with  pale  purple  Standards,  and 
the  Keel  and  Wings  of  a  deep  blue  Colour;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  long  taper  Pods,  like  thofe  of  the  former 
Sort. 

The  15th  Sort  has  been  found  growing  naturally  in 
fome  Paris  of  England ,  but  is  frequently  cultivated 
in  Gardens  for  Ornament ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root, 
from  which  arife  feveral  thick  climbing  Stalks,  from  6 
to  B  Feet  high,  which  have  membranaceous  Wings 
on  each  Side,  between  the  Joints.  The  Leaves  are 
compofed  of  2  Spear-fhaped  Lobes,  and  the  Mid-rib 
is  terminated  by  Clafpers.  The  Foot  Stalks  are  8  or  9 
Inches  long,  and  fuflain  feveral  large  red  Flowers,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  long  taper  Pods,  containing  feveral 
roundifh  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June ,  July,  and  Augujl , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  foon  after  which  the 
Stalks  die  to  the  Root,'  and  new  ones  arife  in  the  Spring, 
from  whence  it  is  called  everlafling  Pea. 

The  1 6th  Sort  differs  from  the  la  ft  in  the  Stalks,  be- 

ing 
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ing  much  fhorter  and  Wronger.  The  Leaves  are  broad¬ 
er,  and  of  a  deeper  green.  The  Flowers  are  larger, 
and  of  a  brighter  red  Colour,  fo  make  a  much  better 
Appearance ;  thefe  Differences  are  lifting  from  Seeds, 
for  1  have  raifed  many  Plants  from  Seeds  within  3oYears 
paft,  and  have  always  found  them  to  be  the  fame  as  the 
Parent  Plant. 

The  17th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia ;  this  hath 
a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual  Stalk,  which  is  gar- 
nifhed  with  Leaves,  compofed  of  6  or  8  Pair  of  oblong 
acute  Lobes.  The  Flowers  are  blue,  and  many  of 
them  ftand  on  each  Foot  Stalk  ;  thefe  are  lucceeded  by 
Pod-,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Pea.  It  flowers  in  July, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  1 8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  Meadows  in 
many  Parts  of  England ;  this  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk, 

1  Foot  high,  garnifhed  with  long  narrow  Angle  Leaves 
at  each  Joint.  The  Foot  Stalks  come  out  from  the  Joints 
towafd  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  flender, 
about  3  Inches  long,  fome  having  but  one,  and  others 

2  bright  red  Flowers  on  their  Tops.  It  flowers  in  May 
and  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  is 
rarely  kept  in  Gardens. 

The  19th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria ;  this  is  an 
annual  Plant,  with  a  trailing  Stalk,  garniflied  with 
Leaves,  com-pofed  of  2  Lobes,  whole  Mid-rib  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  Angle  Tendril.  The  Foot  Stalk  fupports 
1  Flower  of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  and  when  the  Flow¬ 
ers  decay,  the  Germen  is  thruft  into  the  Ground,  where 
the  Pods  are  formed,  and  the  Seeds  ripen. 

The  20th  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
toun ,  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz ;  this  is  an 
annual  Plant  with  a  trailing  Stalk,  a  Foot  long,  gar- 
niftied  with  a  Angle  Kidney-fhaped  Leaf  at  each  Joint. 
The  Flowers  grow  2  together  on  very  ftiort  Foot  Stalks; 
they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour  ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  (hort  taper  Pods  including  3  or  4  fmall 
roundifh  Seeds. 

This  Sort  is  tender,  fo  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fawn  on 
a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  At  to 
remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  fmall  Pot 
filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Tan  Bed, 
where  they  fhould  conftantly  remain,  treating  them  as 
other  tender  Plants  from  warm  Countries;  if  they  are 
brought  forward  in  the  Spring ;  they  will  flower  in  Ju¬ 
ly ,  and  their  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  other  Sorts  are  preferved  in  fome  curious  Gar¬ 
dens  for  the  Variety  of  their  Flowers.  Thefe  may  all 
of  them  be  propagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds,  either  in 
Spring  or  Autumn,  but  thofe  which  are  fowed  in  Au¬ 
tumn  fhould  have  a  light  Soil,  and  a  warm  Situation, 
where  the  Plants  will  abide  the*  Winter,  and  come  to 
flower  early  the  following  Spring,  and  their  Seeds  will 
ripen  in  July  ;  but  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring 
ftiould  have  an  open  Expofure,  and  may  be  planted 
on  almoft  any  Soil,  for  they  are  not  very  tender  Plants, 
nor  do  they  require  much  Culture  ;  thefe  Sorts  ftiould 
all  of  them  be  fown  w'here  they  are  deAgned  to  remain, 
for  they  feldom  fucceed,  when  they  are  tranfplanted  ; 
fo  that  where  they  are  fown  for  Ornament,  there  ftiould 
be  6  or  8  Seeds  fown  in  a  fmall  Patch,  in  different  Parts 
of  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  and  when  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully  kept  clear 
from  Weeds,  but  when  they  are  grown  2  or  3  Inches 
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high,  there  ftiould  be  forne  Sticks  put  down  by  them  to 
fupport  them,  otherwife  they  will  trail  on  'he  Ground, 
and  become  unglniy,  beftdes,  they  will  trail  on  what¬ 
ever  Plants  grow  near  them. 

LATIFOLIOUS  Trees  and  Plants  are  fuch  as  have 
broad  Leaves. 

LAVANDULA.  Tourn.  Inf .  R ,  FI.  198.  Tab.  93. 
Lin.  Gen.  PI.  630.  I  lavender;  in  French,  Lavav.de. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  an  oval  permanent  Empalemcnt  of  1 
Leaf,  obfeurely  indented  at  the  Brim.  She  Flower  is  of 
the  Lip  Kind ,  with  1  Petal ,  having  a  cylindrical  Tube 
longer  than  the  Empale  merit,  but  fpr  ending  above  ;  the  up¬ 
per  Lip  is  large,  bifid,  and  open  ;  the  under  Lip  is  cut 
into  3  equal  Segments.  It  hath  4  Jhort  Stamina  ftuated 
within  the  Tube  of  the  Petal,  2  being  f sorter  than  the 
other ,  and  terminated  by  fmall  Summits.  It  hath  a  Ger¬ 
men  divided  in  4  Parts,  Jupporting  a  fender  Style  the 
Length  of  the  Tube,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  indented  Stigma . 
The  Germen  turns  to  \oval  Seeds,  fitting  in  the  Empale  me  ni . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lavandula/c/w  lanceolatis  integris,  fpicis  midis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  303.  Lavender  with  entire  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  and  naked  Spikes.  Lavandula  latifolia.  C.  B.  P. 
21 6.  Broad  leaved  Lavender. 

2.  Lavandula  foliis  lanceolate- linear,' bus,  Jpicis  nu- 
dis.  Lavender  with  Spear-fhaped  narrow  Leaves,  and 
naked  Spikes.  Lavandula  angufiifolia.  C.  B.  P.  216. 
Narrow  leaved  Lavender. 

3.  Lavandula foliis  duplicato-pinnatifidis.  Fir.  Cliff. 
56.  Lavender  with  Leaves  doubly  Wing-pointed,  La¬ 
vandula folio  dijfe Clo.  C.B.P.  216.  Lavender  writh  a 
cut  Leaf. 

4.  Lavandula  foliis  duplicato-pinnatifidis  birfutis , 
fpicis  fafciculatis.  Lavender  with  doubly  Wing-pointed 
hairy  Leaves,  and  Spikes  of  Flowers  growing  in  Clus¬ 
ters.  Lavandula  folio  longiore  tenuius  iff  elegantius  dif- 
feClo.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  198.  Lavender,  with  a  longer 
narrower,  and  more  elegant  cut  Leaf. 

The  ift  Sort  is  cultivated  in  feveral  of  the  Englifj 
Gardens,  and  has  been  generally  known  by  the  Title 
of  Spike,  or  Lavender  Spike  ;  the  Leaves  of  this  Sort 
are  much  fhorter  and  broader  than  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Lavender,  and  the  Branches  are  fhorter,  more 
compact,  and  fuller  of  Leaves.  This  Sort  doth  not 
often  produce  Flowers,  but  when  it  does,  the  Flower 
Stalks  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  very  different  from 
thofe  on  the  other  Branches,  approaching  nearer  to 
thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  but  are  broader  ;  the  Stalks 
grow  taller,  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  larger,  the 
Flowers  fmaller,  and  in  loofer  Spikes.  It  generally 
flowers  a  little  later  in  the  Seafon  This  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  confounded  with  the  common  Lavender,  and 
has  been  fuppofed  the  fame  Species,  but  is  undoubtedly 
a  different  Plant. 

Th  is  I  believe  to  be  the  fame  with  what  Dr.  Mortfon 
calls  Lavandula  latifolia  ferilis,  for  the  Plants  will  con¬ 
tinue  feveral  Years  without  producing  Flowers;  during 
which  Time  they  have  a  very  different  Appearance,  as 
thofe  Branches  of  the  fame  Plant  always  have  which  do 
not  flower;  but  I  have  planted  Slips  taken  from  thofe 
flowering  Branches  with  narrow  Leaves,  and  others 
from  thofe  with  the  broad  Leaves,  but  have  always 
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found  the  Plants  fo  propagated  to  return  to  their  original 
Sort,  the  Cuttings  with  the  narrow  Leaves  have  become 
broad  again. 

The  2d  Sort  is  the  common  Lavender,  fo  well 
known  as  to  require  no  Defcription.  Both  thefe  Sorts 
flower  in  July,  at  which  Time  the  Spikes  of  the  fecond 
Sort  are  gathered  for  Ufe;  there  is  a  Variety  of  this 
with  white  Flowers. 

Thefe  are  propagated  by  Cuttings  or  Slips,  the  befi 
Seafon  for  which  is  in  March ,  when  you  fhould  plant 
them  in  a  fhady  Situation,  or  at  leall  fhade  them  with 
Mats  until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which ‘they  may 
he  expofed  to  the  Sun,  and  when  they  have  obtained 
Strength,  may  be  removed  to  the  Places  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain.  Thefe  Plants  will  abide  the 
longed  in  a  dry,  gravelly,  or  fiony  Soil,  in  which  they 
will  endure  our  levered  Winters ;  though  they  will 
grow  much  fader  in  the  Summer,  if  they  are  planted 
on  a  rich  light  mold  Soil,  but  then  they  are  .generally 
dedroyed  in  Winter,  nor  are  the  Plants  half  fo  drong 
feented,  or  fit  for  medicinal  Ufes,  as  thofe  which  grow 
upon  the  mod  barren  rocky  Soil. 

Thefe  Plants  were  formerly  in  Ufe  to  make  Edgings 
to  Borders  in  Gardens,  for  which  Purpofe  they  are  by 
no  Means  proper,  for  they  will  grow  too  large  for  fuch 
Defigns  ;  and  if  they  are  often  cut  in  very  dry  Weather, 
they  are  fubjedl  to  decay  ;  and  in  hard  Winters  they 
are 'very  often  killed,  fo  that  the  Edging  will  not  be 
complete :  Befides,  thefe  Plants  greatly  exhaud  the 
Goodnefs  of  the  Soil,  whereby  the  Plants  in  the  Bor¬ 
ders  will  be  deprived  of  their  Nourifhment ;  fo  that  they 
fhould  never  be  planted  in  a  fine  Garden  among  other 
choice  Plants  and  Flowers,  but  rather  be  placed  in  Beds 
in  the  Phyfick  Garden,  or  in  any  Part  ol  the  Kitchen 
Garden,  if  the  Soil  is  dry. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Andalufa  ;  this  is  an 
annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  an  upright  branching 
Stalk  near  3  Feet  high  ;  the  Stalks  are  woolly,  and  gar- 
nifhed  with  hoary  Leaves  growing  oppofite,  which  are 
cut  into  many  Divifions  to  the  Mib-rib  ;  thefe  Segments 
are  again  divided  on  their  Borders  toward  the  Top,  into 
3  obtufe  Segments,  fo  that  the  end  in  many  Points. 
The  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Flower  is  continued  from  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  which  is  naked,  and  about  6 
Inches  long,  having  4  Corners  or  Angles,  and  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  clofe  Spike  of  Flowers  about  I  Inch  long  ; 
the  Spike  has  the  Rows  of  Flowers  twifted  fpirally  : 
Under  this  Spike  there  are  commonly  2  fmall  ones  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  at  about  an  Inch 
Difiance  from  the  middle  Spike.  This  Sort  flowers  in  Ju¬ 
ly,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  There  are  two  Va¬ 
rieties  of  this,  one  with  blue,  and  the  other  with  white 
Flowers. 

This  Sort  is  fown  every  Spring  on  Borders  or  Beds  of 
light  frefh  Earth,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
may  be  tranfplanted  into  other  Borders  of  the  Flower 
Garden,  or  into  Pots,  to  remain  for  good  ;  where  they 
will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  Weeds.  Thefe  are  pretty  Plants  to  place  in  large 
Borders,  among  others,  for  Variety,  but  they  are  ne¬ 
ver  ufed  with  us;  they  may  alfo  be  preferved  in  the 
Winter,  if  placed  in  a  Green-houfe  in  Autumn  ;  but 
they  never  continue  longer  than  two  Years  with  us,  and 


many  Times  (if  they  have  produced  Seeds  the  firfi 
Year)  they  will  not  continue  fo  long.  Nor  do  thofe 
Plants  which  are  thus  preferved,  appear  handfome  the 
following  Summer,  fo  that,  unlefs  in  bad  Seafons,  when 
the  Seeds  do  not  ripen  in  the  open  Air,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  preferve  the  Plants.  If  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort 
are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the 
following  Spring  without  Care,  and  may  be  treated  in 
the  Manner  before  diredlcd. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Iflarids, 
from  whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to  the  Bifhop  of  Lon¬ 
don ,  which  were  fown  in  his  Lordfhip’s  Garden  at  Ful¬ 
ham,  where  this  Plant  was  firfi  railed.  This  rifes  with 
an  upright  branching  fquare  Stalk  4  Feet  high,  gar- 
nifhed  with  Leaves  which  are  longer,  and  cut  into  nar¬ 
rower  Segments  than  thofe  of  the  third  Sort.  They 
are  of  a  lighter  green  and  hairy,  the  naked  Flower 
Stalk  is  alfo  longer,  and  terminated  with  a  Clufier  of 
Spikes  of  blue  Flowers,  and  at  2  or  3  Inches  below 
thefe,  are  2  fmall  Spikes  of  Flowers,  ftanding  one  on 
each  Side  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  are  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  the  common  Lavender,  but  are  of  the  fame  Shape. 

This  Sort  is  tenderer  than  either  of  the  former,  fo 
the  Seeds  of  this  mufi  be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed 
in  the  Spring;  and  when'  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled 
with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  another  hot  Bed, 
to  bring  the  Plants  forward  ;  and  in  the  Beginning  of 
June,  they  fhould  be  inur’d  to  the  open  Air,  where 
they  fhould  be  placed  in  a  fheltercd  Situation  toward 
the  End  of  that  Month ;  in  July  the  Plants  will  flower, 
and  if  the  Autumn  proves  warm,  the  Seeds  will  ripen 
in  September ;  but  when  they  do  not  perfedt  Seeds,  the 
Plants  may  be  preferved  through  the  Winter  in  a  good 
Green-houfe,  where  they  will  produce  Flowers  moil 
Part  of  that  Seafon,  whereby  good  Seeds  may  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

LAVATERA.  Tourn.  Aft.  Gal.  1706.  Tab.  3..  Dill. 
Gen.  10.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  752. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  double  Empalement ;  the  outer  is  of  one 
Leaf,  floort,  obtufe ,  and  trifid ;  the  inner,  is  of  1  Leaf, 
and  quiriquefd ;  they  are  both  permanent.  The  Flower 
hath  5  Petals,  which  are  joined  at  their  Bafe,  plain,  and 
fpread  open  above.  It  has  many  Stamina,  joined  in  a  Co¬ 
lumn  below,  but  above  are  loofe ;  they  are  inferted  in  the 
Petal,  and  terminated  by  Kidney -faped  Summits.  It 
has  an  orbicular  Gsrmen,  fupporting  a  Jhort  cylindrical 
Style,  crowned  by  many  brifily  Stigmas.  The  Empalement 
becomes  a  Fruit  with  feveral  Capfules,  covered  in  Front 
by  a  hollow  Shield,  each  Capfule  having  1  Kidney-Jhaped 
Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lavatera  foliis  inf  mis  cordato-crbiculatis,  cauli- 
nis  trilobis  acuminatis  glabris,  pedunculis  unfioris,  caule 
herbaceo.  Lavatera  whofe  lower  Leaves  are  orbicularly 
Heart-fhaped,  thofe  on  the  Stalks  fet  with  3  acute  Lobes, 
and  fmooth,i  Flower  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  and  an  herbaceous 
Stalk.  Lavatera  folio  iA  facie  althace.  Aft.  R.  P.  1706, 
Lavatera  with  the  Leaf  and  Appearance  of  Marfhmallow, 

2.  Lavatera  foliis  inf  mis  cordato-angulatis, juperne. 
fagittatis,  pedunculis  unfioris  caule  herbaceo  birfito.  La- 
vatera  with  the  lower  Leaves,  angularly  Heart-fhaped, 
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the  upper  ones  Arrow-pointed,  a  Tingle  Flower  on  each 
Foot  Stalk,  and  a  hairy  heibaccous  Stalk.  Lavatera 
Africana,  flore  pulcberrimo.  Boerh .  Ind.  alt.  African  La¬ 
vatera  wifi*  a  beautiful  Flower. 

3.  Lavatera  foliis  glabris,  caule  fcabro  berbacco , 
peduncnlis  unifloris,  frublibus  orbicula  teciis.  Hort.  Up. 
203.  Lavatera  with  fmooth  Leaves,  a  rough  herbaceous 
Stalk,  1  Flower  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  and  an  orbicular  clofed 
fruit.  Ala  ha  folio  vario.  C.  B.  P.  Mallow  with  a  va¬ 
riable  Leaf. 

4.  Lavatera  caule  herbaceo,frublibus  denudatis,  ea- 
lycibus  ineijis .  Hort.  Upf  203.  Lavatera  with  an  her¬ 
baceous  Stalk,  naked  Fruit,  and  a  cut  Empalement. 
Althaa  fore  ?najore.  C.  B.  P.  316.  Marfh mallow  with  a 
larger  Flower. 

5.  Lavatera  foliis  quinquelobatis  birfutis ,  caule  erecio 
fruticofo.  Icon.  Lab.  1 6 1 .  Lavatera  with  hairy  Leaves 
having  5  Lobes,  and  a  fhrubby  upright  Stalk. 

6.  Lavatera  caule  arboreo,  foliis  feptemangularibus 
tomentofs  plicatis ,  pedunculis  confertis  unifloris  axillaribus. 
Hort.  Upfal.  202.  Lavatera  with  a  Tree-like  Stalk, 
woolly  plaited  Leaves,  having  7  Angles,  and  Foot-Stalks 
with  Tingle  Flowers  arifing  in  Clufters  from  the  Wings 
of  the  I  .eaves.  Malva  arborea  veneta  dibla,  parvo fore. 
C.  B.  P.  315.  Tree  Mallow  with  a  fmall  Flower. 

7  Lavatera  caule  fruticofo,  foliis  fubcordatis  fubtri- 
lobis  rotundatis  crenatis flipulis  cordatis ,  pedunculis  uniflo¬ 
ris.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  691.  Lavatera  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk, 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves  having  3  round  indented  Lobes, 
which  are  crenated,  Heart-fhaped  Stipulae,  and  Foot 
Stalks  with  Tingle  Flowers.  Althcea  fruiefeens ,  folio 
rotundiore  incano.  C.  B.'P.  316.  Shrubby  Marfhmalf'ow 
with  a  rounder  hoary  Leaf. 

8.  Lavatera  caule  fruticofo,  foliis  quihquelobo-bafla- 
tis.  Hort.  Upf.  202.  Lavatera  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  and 
Leaves  having  5  Arrow-pointed  Lobes.  Althcea  frutef- 
cens,  folio  acuto,  parvo  fore.  C.  B.  P.  316.  Shrubby 
Marfh  mallow  with  an  acute  Leaf,  and  a  fmall  Flower. 

9.  L  AV  ater  a  caule  fruticofo,  foliis  orbiculat  is  crena¬ 

tis  tomentofs, pedunculis  confertis  unifloris  axillaribus .  La¬ 
vatera  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  round,  crenated,  woolly 
Leaves,  and  Foot  Stalks  growing  in  Clutters  at  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk,  and  each  futtaining  a  fingie  Flower. 
Althcea-  frutefeens  Hifpanica  folio  rotnndiori.  L  sum.  In  ft. 
R.  H.  97.  Spanifb  fhrubby  Marfhmallow  with  a  rounder 
Leaf.  7  * 

10.  Lavatera  caule  fruticofo  tomentofo,  foliis  orblcu- 
lato-cordatis  undatis  incanis,  ferrato-crenatis ,  pedunculis 
feepius  irifloris.  Lavatera  with  a  fhrubby  woolly  Stalk, 
round  Heart-fhaped  hoary  Leaves,  waved,  and  fharply 
indented,  and  Foot  Stalks  which  have  frequently  3 
Flowers.  Althcea fruteflens  Lufltanica,  folio  rotundiori 
undulato.  Tourn.  Inf.  97.  Portugal  fhrubby  Marfh- 
mallcw  with  a  rounder  waved  Leaf. 

11.  Lavatera  caule  fruticofo,  foliis  quinquelobatis 
acutis  crenatis  tomentofs ,  racemis  terminahbus.  Lavatera 
with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  woolly  Leaves  having  5  acute 
Lobes,  and  long  Bunches  of  Flowers  terminating  the 
Stalks.  Althcea  fruiefeens,  folio  bryonice.  C.  B.  P.  3 1 6. 
Shrubby  Althcea  with  a  Bnony  Leaf. 

The  itt  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria  ;  it  is  an  an¬ 
nual  Plant,  with  an  ere£t,  branching,  herbaceous  Stalk, 
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rittng  2  Feet  high  ;  the  under  Leaves  are  orbicularly 
Heart-fhaped,  fmooth,  and  ttand  on  long  Foot  Stalks, 
the  upper  arc  divided  into  3  acute  Lobes  ;  the  Flowers 
come  out  on  long  Foot  Stalks  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves,  they  are  very  large,  and  fpread  open  like  thofe 
of  the  Marfhmallow,  and  are  of  a  pale  red  or  Rofe  Co¬ 
lour.  Thefe  come  out  in  July,  the  Seeds  ripen  iii  .S'q/J- 
tember,  and  the  Plants  decay  in  Autumn. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white  Flowers,  which 
has  accidentally  rifen  from  Seed*. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  to  Holland, 
and  the  Plants  there  cultivated,  and  the  Seeds  have  finee 
been  communicated  to  moll:  Parts  of  Europe.  This 
differs  from  the  firtt  in  the  Shape  of  the  Leaves,  the 
lower  having  Angles,  and  the  upper  being  Arrow-point¬ 
ed  ;  the  Stalks  are  hairy,  the  Flowers  larger,  and  of  a 
brighter  red  Colour. 

This  Sort  is  annual,  and  flowers  at  the  fame  Time 
with  the  former,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  in  Autumn. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Sicily  ; 
this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  flendcr  herba¬ 
ceous  Stalks  about  2  Feet  high,  covered  with,  a  brown 
Bark;  the  lower  Leaves  are  roundifh,  and  the  upper 
are  angular,  and  fome  are  Arrow-pointed.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  not  half  fo  large  as  thofe  of  either  of  the  former, 
and  are  of  a  pale  red  Colour  ;  thefe  ttand  on  fhort  Foot 
Stalks,  and  appear  about  the  fame  Time  with  the  for¬ 
mer.  This  is  certainly  a  dittin£t  Species,  for  I  culti¬ 
vated  it  more  than  30  Years,  and  never  found  it  vary. 

The  4th  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root  and  an  annual 
Stalk,  which  rifes  4  or  5  Feet  high  and  is  woolly,  gar- 
nifhed  with  angular  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  Handing  on 
long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk  toward  the  'Fop,  Fitting  clofe  to  the 
Stalks  at  every  Joint  ;  they  are  of  a  purplifh  Colour, 
and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Marfhmallow,  but  larger. 
Thefe  appear  in  July  and  Auguf,,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Autumu,  then  the  Stalks  decay  to  the  Root.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Auftria  and  Bohemia. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  Seeds  of  it  were  fent  me  by  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Storm ,  Gardener  at  Amflerdam.  This  rifes  with  a 
fhrubby  branching  Stalk  8  or  10  Feet  high,  garnifhed 
with  large  hairy  Leaves,  deeply  divided  into  5  roundi/h 
Lobes,  indented  on  their  Edges,  and  of  a  bright  green. 
Handing  alternately  on  long  Foot  Stalks ;  as  the  Plants 
become  more  fhrubby,  the  Leaves  decreafe  in  Size,  fo 
that  the  upper  Leaves  are  not  more  than  a  fixth  Part 
of  the  Bignefs  of  the  firtt  or  lower  Leaves.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  come  out  Tingly  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  at  every 
Joint,  fo  that  as  the  Branches  extend  there  is  a  Succefli- 
on  of  Flowers,  whereby  the  Plants  are  feldom  dettitute 
of  Flowers  the  whole  Year.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
bright  purple  Colour,  but  not  very  large  ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Capfules  having  many  Partitions,  in  each  of 
thefe  is  1  Kidney-fhaped  Seed,  which  ripen  in  Succeflion 
as  the  Flowers  are  produced. 

The  6th  Sort  is  commonly  called  Mallow-Tree  ; 
this  rifes  with  a  very  flrong  thick  Stalk,  8  or  10  Feet 
high,  dividing  into  many  Branches  at  the  Top,  gar- 
nittied  with  foft  woolly  Leaves  that  are  plaited,  and  the 
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Edges  cut  into  feveral  Angles.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  Cluflers  at  the  Wings  of  th<.  Leave  \  each 
(landing  on  a  feparate  Foot  Stalk  ;  they  are  of  a  purple 
Colour,  and  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  Mallow, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  of  the  fame  Form.  This 
Sort  flowers  from  June  to  September,  and  the  Seeds  are 
ripe  in  Autumn. 

The  yth  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  7  or  8  Feet 
high,  fending  out  feveral  long  Branches,  garnifhed  with 
woolly  Leaves,  differing  greatly  in  Size  and  Shape,  the 
lower  being  partly  Heart-fhaped  at  their  Bafe,  but  di¬ 
vided  into  5  roundifh  Lobes  ;  the  upper,  which  are 
fmall,  have  3  Lobes  indented  on  their  Edges.  The 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  3  or  4 
at  each  Joint,  upon  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  of 
a  light  purple  Colour,  and  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the 
Marlhmallow.  There  is  a  Succeflion  of  thefe  Flowers 
from  June  to  Autumn. 

The  8th  Sort  is  a  Shrub  which  grows  to  the  fame 
Size  as  the  7  th,  and  differs  from  it  in  the  Shape  of  the 
Leaves,  which  are  divided  into  3  or  5  acute  pointed 
Lobes,  and  the  Flowers  are  fmaller,  but  of  the  fame 
Shape  and  Colour,  and  continues  in  Flower  at  the  fame 
Time.  This  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France. 

The  9th  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  6  or  8  Feet 
high,  fending  out  many  Branches,  garnifhed  with  round¬ 
ifh  crenated  woolly  Leaves,  {landing  on  long  Foot  Stalks ; 
the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  come  out  in  Cluflers 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  each  fuftaining  1  large 
pale  blue  Flower,  of  the  fame  Shape  with  thofe  of  the 
other  Species.  This  flowers  at  the  fame  time  with 
them,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  toth  Sort  hath  a  foftfh  rub  by  woolly  Stalk,  which 
rifes  4  or  5  Feet  high  ;  thefe  ftand  more  ere£t  than 
either  of  the  former  Sorts,  and  do  not  branch  fo  much  ; 
the  Leaves  are  Heart-fhaped  at  their  Bafe,  but  round 
on  their  Edges,  very  hoary  and  waved,  {landing  on  long 
Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  Cluflers  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  Handing  on  Foot  Stalks  of 
different  Lengths  ;  thefe  generally  fupport  but  1  Flow¬ 
er,  but  fometimes  they  have  2  or  3  ;  the  Flowers  are 
large,  and  of  a  pale  blue  Colour.  They  appear  at  the 
fame  Time  with  the  former,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  in 
Autumn.  It  grows  naturally  in  Portugal. 

The  11th  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  6  or  7 
Feet  high,  {ending  out  feveral  fhrubby  Branches,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  woolly  Leaves,  divided  into  5  Lobes  which 
end  in  acute  Points,  and  are  crenated  on  their  Edges  ; 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Branches  are  adorned  with  a  An¬ 
gle  Flower  at  each  Joint,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  but 
the  Branches  are  terminated  by  loofe  Spikes  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
former. 

The  Ax  lafl  mentioned  Sorts,  though  they  have 
fhrubby  Stalks,  are  but  of  fhort  Duration  here  ;  the 
6th,  10th,  and  nth  Sorts,  feldom  continue  longer  than 
2  Years,  unlefs  when  they  happen  to  grow  on  dry  Rub- 
bilh,  where  they  make  but  little  Progrefs,  and  their 
Stalks  and  Branches  are  firmer,  fo  better  able  to  refill 
the  Cold  ;  for  when  they  are  in  good  Ground,  they  are 
very  vigorous  and  full  of  Sap,  fo  are  killed  by  the  Froft 
in  common  Winters.  The  other  three  Sorts  are  not 
quite  fo  tender,  nor  of  fo  fhort  Duration  •,  thefe  will 
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continue  3  or  4  Years,  and  fometimes  longer,  provided 
the  Winters  are  not  very  fevere  ;  or  if  the  Plants  Hand 
in  a  warm  situation  and  on  a  dry  Soil,  but  in  moifl 
rich  Ground  they  feldom  continue  long.  • 

All  thele  fhrubby  Sorts  are  eafily  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  fliould  be  fown  in  the  Spring,  on  a  Bed 
of  light  Earth  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  about  3  or 
4  Inches  high,  they  fliould  be  tranfpianted  to  the  Places 
where  they  are  defigned  o  remain;  for  as  they  {hoot 
out  long  flefhy  Roots  which  have  but  few  Fibres,  they 
do  not  fucceed  well  if  tranfpianted  after  they  are  grown 
large.  If  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  are  permitted  to 
fcattcr  on  the  Ground,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the 
following  Spring  ;  and  when  they  happen  to  fall  into 
dry  Rubbifh,  and  are  permitted  to  grow  therein,  they 
will  be  fhort,  ftrong,  woody,  and  produce  a  greater 
Number  of  Flowers  than  thofe  Plants  which  are  more 
luxuriant.  As  thefe  Plants  continue  a  long  Time  in 
flower,  a  few  Plants  of  each  Sort  may  be  allowed  a  Place 
in  all  Gardens  where  there  is  Room. 

The  3  firfl  Sorts  are  annual  Plants,  which  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds  :  The  Seafon  for  flowing  them  is  in 
March ,  on  a  Bed  of  frefh  light  Earth  ;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  you  muft  carefully  clear  them 
from  Weeds  ;  and  in  very  dry  Weather,  they  mufl  be 
now  and  then  refrefhed  with  Water.  When  they  are 
about  2  Inches  high,  you  mufl  tranfplant  them  into 
the  Places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  which 
fliould  be  in  the  Middle  of  the  Borders  in  the  Flower 
Garden  ;  for,  if  the  Soil  be  good,  they  will  grow  2 
or  3  Feet  high  ;  in  tranfplanting  them  you  muft  take 
them  up  very  carefully,  preferving  a  Ball  of  Earth  to 
their  Roots,  otherwife  they  are  apt  to  mifearry  ;  and 
alfo  water  and  {hade  them  until  they  have  taken  Root, 
after  which  they  will  require  no  other  Care  but  to  clear 
them  from  Weeds,  and  to  fallen  them  to  Stakes,  to 
prevent  their  being  injured  by  ftrong  Winds.  You  may 
alfo  fow  their  Seeds  in  Autumn,  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  tranfplant  them  into  fmall  Pots,  which, 
towards  the  End  of  Oflober,  fliould  be  placed  in  a  com¬ 
mon  hot  Bed  Frame,  where  the  Plants  being  defended 
from  fevere  Frofts,  will  abide  the  Winter  very  well  ; 
and  in  the  Spring,  you  may  {hake  them  out  of  the  Pots, 
and  plant  them  into  larger,  or  elfe  into  the  full  Ground, 
where  they  may  remain  to  .flower.  The  Plants  thus 
managed  will  be  larger,  and  flower  ftronger  and  earlier 
than  thofe  fown  in  the  Spring,  and  from  thefe  you  will 
conrtantly  have  good  Seeds,  whereas  thofe  fown  in  the 
Spring  fometimes  mifearry.  The  Seeds  of  the  3d  Sort 
fliould  be  fown  in  the  Spring,  in  the  Place  where  they 
are  to  remain,  tor  they  do  not  well  bear  removing  in 
the  Summer. 

The  2  firfl  Sorts  are  very  ornamental  Plants  in  a  fine 
Garden,  when  placed  among  other  Annuals,  either  in 
Pots  or  Borders. 

The  4th  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root  which  abides 
feveral  Years,  but  the  Stalks  decay  in  the  Autumn,  and 
new  ones  arife  in  the  Spring.  This  is  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  fliould  be  fown  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth 
in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove 
they  fhould  be  either  tranfpianted  to  the  Places  where 
they  are  to  remain,  or  into  Pots  where  they  may  ftand 
to  get  more  Strength,  before  they  are  planted  in  the 
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full  Ground.  After  the  Plants  are  well  rooted,  they 
will  require  no  other  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds;  and  if  the  Winter  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  it 
will  be  proper  to  cover  them  with  old  Tanners  Bark, 
to  keep  out  the  Froft ;  but  they  will  endure  the  Cold  of 
our  ordinary  Winters  very  well,  and  will  produce  their 
Flowers  and  ripen  their  Seeds  annually. 

The  5th  Sort  will  not  live  through  the  Winter  in  the 
open  Air  in  England ,  fo  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts ;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted 
into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  placed  in 
the  Shade  till  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  then  they  may 
be  removed  to  a  fheltered  Situation,  and  mixed  with 
other  hardy  exotick  Plants.  As  the  Plants  advance  in 
their  Growth,  they  will  require  larger  Pots,  and  muft 
be  treated  as  other  Plants  ;  in  Autumn  they  muff  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Green- houfe,  and  placed  with  Myrtles 
and  other  Kinds  of  Plants,  which  only  require  Protec¬ 
tion  from  hard  Froft,  but  muft  have  as  much  free  Air 
as  poflible  in  mild  Weather. 

LAUREOLA.  See  Thymelaea.. 
LAUROCERASUS.  See  Padus. 

LAURUS.  Fourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  597.  lab.  367.  Lin. 
Gen.  PI.  452.  The  Bay  Tree;  in  French ,  Laurier. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  Plants ,  the  male  Flo  w¬ 
ers  have  no  Empalement.  It  bath  1  Petal ,  cut  into  6  Seg¬ 
ments  at  the  Fop ,  and  9  Stamina  Jhorter  than  the  Petal , 
Jlanding  by  Fbrees,  terminated  by  flender  Summits.  Fhe 
female  Flowers  have  no  Empalement ,  they  have  1  Petal, 
flight ly  cut  into  6  Segments  at  the  Fop.  In  the  Bottom  is 
Jituated  an  oval  Germen,  fupporting  a  flngle  Style  the  fame 
Length  with  the  Petal ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma  ; 
there  are  2  globular  Glands ,  Jlanding  on  very  Jloort  Foot 
Stalks,  fixed  to  the  Bafe  of  the  Petal.  Fhe  Germen  be¬ 
comes  an  oval  Berry  with  I  Cell,  inclofing  I  Seed  of  the 
fame  Form. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Laur us/c/m  ianceolatis  venofts  perennantibus,  fio- 
ribus  quadrifidis  diceciis.  Hort,  Cliff-  105.  Bay  Tree 
with  ever-green,  Spear-fhaped,  veined  Leaves,  and 
Flowers  cut  into  4  Points,  which  are  male  and  female. 
Laurus  lati folia  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P.  The  broad  leaved 
Bay  of  Diojcorides. 

2.  Laurus  foliis  Ianceolatis  venofts  perennantibus  mar- 
ginibus  undatis.  Bay  1  ree  with  ever-green  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  veined  and  waved  on  their  Edges.  Laurus  vul¬ 
garis  folio  undulate.  H.  R.  Par.  Common  Bay  Tree  with 
waved  Leaves. 

3.  Laurus  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  venofts  perennanti¬ 
bus,  floribus  quinquefidis  diceciis,  Bay  Tree  with  narrow 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  ever-green  and  veined, 
and  Flowers  cut  into  5  Points  which  are  male  and  fe¬ 
male.  Laurus  tenuifolia.  Fab.  Icon.  25.  Narrow 
leaved  Bay. 

4.  Laurus  foliis  Ianceolatis  perennantibus  venofts  pla¬ 
nts,  ramulis  tuberculatis  cicatricibus ,  floribus  racemofis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  154.  Bay  Tree  with  ever-green,  veined, 
Spear-fhaped,  plain  Leaves,  Branches  having  Tubercles 
and  Cicatrices,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Bunches.  Lau¬ 
rus  Indica.  Aid.  Hort .  Farnef.  61.  'Fhe  Indian  Bay. 

Laurus  foliis  Ianceolatis  perennantibus  marginibus 
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reflexis  tranfverse  venofts ,  floribus  racemofis.  Bay  T ree 
with  ever-green  Spear- fliaped  Leaves,  whofe  Borders 
are  reflexed  and  tranfverfly  veined,  and  Flowers  growing 
in  Bunches.  Laurus  Carolinienft s, foliis  acuminatis,  baccis 
caruleis ,  pediculis  longis  rubris  infldentibus.  Ca'tefb.  Carol. 
1.  p.  63.  Carolina  Bay  Tree  with  pointed  Leaves,  and 
blue  Berries  fitting  on  long  red  Foot  Stalks. 

6.  Laurus  foliis  ovato-lctncealatis  obtufts  integris  an¬ 
nuls.  Bay  1  ree  with  oval,  obtufe,  Spear-fhaped,  entire 
Leaves,  which  are  annual.  Arbor  Virginiana,  citrecevel 
limonii  folio,  Benzoinum  f undens.  Hort.  Arnf.  1.  p.  189. 
The  Benjamin  Tree. 

7.  Laurus  foliis  integris  trilebifque.  Hort.  Cliff.  154. 
Bay  Tree  with  entire  Leaves,  or  having  3  Lobes.  Gornus 
mas  odorata ,  folio  trifido ,  margine  piano,  faffaphras  dicta. 
Pink.  Aim.  1 20.  The  Saflafras. 

8.  Laurus  foliis  venofts  oblongis  acuminatis  annuls, 
fubtus  rugofis.  Bay  Tree  with  oblong,  acute-pointed, 
veined,  annual  Leaves,  rough  on  their  under  Side.  Lau¬ 
rus  foliis  Ianceolatis  enervibus  annuls.  Flor.  Virg.  159. 
Bay  Tree  with  Spear-fhaped,  winged,  unveined,  annual 
Leaves. 

9.  Laurus  foliis  trinervis  lanceolato-ovatis,  nervis 
fupra  baftn  unitis.  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  192.  Bay  Tree  with 
oval,  Spear  fhaped  Leaves,  having  3  Veins  which  unite 
above  the  Bafe.  Camphora  offeinarum.  C.  B.  P.  soo. 
The  Camphire  Tree. 

10.  Laurus  foliis  ovatis  planis  integerrimis ,  peduncu - 
lis  racemofis ,  floribus  in  capitulum  coiledfis.  Bay  Tree 
with  plain,  oval,  entire  Leaves,  branching  Foot  Stalks, 
and  Flowers  collected  into  Heads.  Laurus  Americana, 
foliis  fubrotundis,  floribus  in  capitulum  colledtis.  Houfl. 
M[f.  American  Bay  Tree  with  roundifh  Leaves,  and 
Flowers  collected  into  Heads. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  the  broad  leaved  Bay,  which  grows 
naturally  in  Afla,  from  whence  I  have  received  the  Ber¬ 
ries  feveral  Times.  This  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the 
open  Air  in  England,  fo  is  commonly  kept  in  Pots  or 
'Pubs,  and  removed  into  the  Green-houfe  in  Winter. 
The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  much  broader  than  thofe  of 
the  common  Bay,  and  fmoother :  There  are  male  and 
female  Plants  of  this,  as  there  are  alfo  of  all  the  other 
Sorts. 

The  2d  is  the  common  Bay  ;  of  this  there  are  Plants 
with  plain  Leaves,  and  others  waved  on  their  Edges, 
but  they  feem  to  be  the  fame  Species,  for  the  young 
Plants  which  I  have  raifed  from  the  Berries  of  one,  have 
been  a  Mixture  of  both  Sorts  ;  but  this  is  undoubtedly 
a  different  Species  from  the  firft,  for  this  Sort  thrives 
well  in  the  open  Air,  and  is  feldom  hurt,  except  in  very 
fevere  Winters,  whereas  the  firft  will  not  live  abroad  in 
common  Winters  without  Shelter. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  very  long  narrow  Leaves,  not  fo 
thick  as  thofe  of  the  two  former,  and  of  a  lighter  green; 
the  Branches  are  covered  with  a  purplifh  Bark,  and  the 
male  Flowers  come  out  in  fmall  Clufters  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves  fitting  elefe  to  the  Branches.  This 
Sort  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England , 
fo  the  Plants  are  generally  .kept  in  Pots  cr  Tubs,  and 
houfed  in  Winter  as  the  firft  Sort. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Madeira  and  the  Ca¬ 
nary  Iflandf ,  from  whence  it  was  formerly  brought  to 
Portugal,  wheie  it  has  been  propagated  in  fo  great 
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Plenty,  as  to  appear  now  as  if  it  was  a  Native  of  that 
Country.  In  the  Year  1620,  this  Plant  was  raifed  in 
the  Farneftan  Garden,  from  Berries  which  were  brought 
from  India ,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  Badard  Sort  of 
Cinnamon.  This  grows  to  the  Height  of  30  or  40  Feet 
in  temperate  Countries,  but  it  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in 
the  open  Air  in  England,  fo  the  Plants  are  kept  in  Pots 
or  Tubs,  and  removed  into  the  Green-houfe  in  Winter. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Laurel,  they  are  thick,  fmooth,  and  of  a  light 
green,  the  Foot  Stalks  inclining  to  red;  the  Branches 
are  regularly  difpofed  on  every  Side,  and  the  male 
Flowers  are  difpoled  in  long  Bunches,  they  are  of  a 
whitifh  green  Colour :  the  Berries  are  much  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  other  Sorts.  It  is  called  by  fome- the  Royal 
Bay,  and  by  others  the  Portugal  Bay. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  in  great 
Plenty,  where  it  is  called  Red  Bay;  it  alfo  is  found  in 
other  Parts  of  America,  but  not  in  fo  great  Plenty.  In 
fome  Situations  near  the  Sea,  this  rifes  with  a  flrait 
Trunk  to  a  confiderable  Height,  and  their  Stems  are 
large,  but  in  the  inland  Parts  of  the  Country  they  do 
not  grow  fo  large.  The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  much 
elleemed,  being  of  a  fine  Grain,  fo  is  of  excellent  Ufe 
for  Cabinets,  (Ac. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  much  longer  than  thofe 
of  the  common  Bay,  and  are  a  little  woolly  on  their 
under  Side,  their  Edges  are  a  little  reflexed  ;  the  Veins 
run  tranfverdy  from  the  Mid-rib  to  the  Sides,  and  the 
male  Flowers  come  out  in  long  Bunches  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Leaves.  The  female  Trees  produce  their  Flow¬ 
ers  in  loofe  Bunches,  Handing  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks 
which  are  red  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  blue  Berries  fitting 
in  red  Cops. 

This  Sort  is  alfo  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air 
in  England,  for  although  fome  Plants  have  lived  abroad 
in  a  mild  Winter,  which  were  planted  in  a  warm  Situ¬ 
ation,  yet  the  fiill  flharp  Winter  has  defiroyed  them,  fo 
that  thefe  Plants  mud  be  kept  in  Pots  or  Tubs,  and 
houfed  in  Winter  like  the  former. 

Thefe  5  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  Layers,  and  the 
common  Sort  is  generally  propagated  by  Suckers,  but 
thofe  Plants  never  keep  to  1  Stem,  but  generally  fend  out 
a  great  Number  of  Suckers  from  their  Roots,  and  form 
a  Thicket,  but  do  not  advance  in  Height  ;  therefore  the 
bed  Way  to  have  good  Plants,  is  to  raife  them  from 
the  Berries,  when  they  can  be  procured,  tor  the  Plants 
which  come  from  Seeds,  always  grow  larger  than  the 
others,  and  do  not  put  out  Suckers  from  their  Roots,  fo 
may  be  tra’ned  up  with  regular  Stems.  The  bed  Way 
is  to  fow  the  Berries  in  Pots,  and  plunge  them  into  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants  much 
fooner  than  if  they  were  fown  in  the  full  Ground,  fo  they 
will  have  a  longer  Time  to  get  Strength  before  Winter  ; 
but  the  Plants  mud  not  he  forced  w  ith  Heat,  therefore 
they  fhould  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air  the  Beginning 
of  June,  into  which  they  fhould  be  removed,  where 
they  may  remain  till  Autumn  ;  then  the  Pots  fhould  be 
placed  under  a  common  Frame,  that  the  Plants  may  be 
pro  letted  from  hard  Frod,  but  in  mild  Weather  they 
may  enjoy  the  free  Air;  for  while  the  Plants  are  fo 
young,  they7  are  in  Danger  of  fufFering  in  hard  Frod, 
even  the  common  Sort  of  Bay.  The  Spring  following, 


thofe  Plants  which  will  not  live  in  the  open  Air,  diould 
be  each  tranfplanted  into  feparate  Pots ;  but  the  com¬ 
mon  Sort  may  be  planted  in  Nurfery  Beds  6  Inches 
afunder  each  Way,  where  they  may  grow  2  Years,  by 
which  Time  they  will  be  fit  to  plant  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  grow.  The  other  Sorts  mud  be  condantly 
kept  in  Pots,  fo  fhould  every  Year  be  new  potted,  and 
as  they  advance  in  Growth,  theymud  have  larger  Pots. 
As  thefe  Plants  require  Shelter  in  Winter,  a  few  of  each 
Sort  will  be  enough  for  a  large  Green-houfe. 

The  common  Bay  will  make  a  Variety  in  all  ever¬ 
green  Plantations,  and  as  it  will  grow  under  the  Shade 
of  other  'Frees,  where  they  are  not  too  clofe,  fo  it  is 
very  proper  to  plant  in  the  Borders  of  Woods,  where  it 
will  have  a  good  Effedl  in  Winter. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 
where  it  rifes  to  the  Height  of  8  or  10  Feet,  dividing 
into  many  Branches,  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  near  3  Inches  long,  and  r  and  a  Half  broad, 
fmooth  on  their  upper  Surface,  but  with  many  tranfverfe 
Veins  on  their  under  Side;  thefe  Leaves  fall  off  in  the 
Autumn,  like  other  deciduous  Trees.  The  Flowers  I 
have  but  once  feen,  thofe  were  all  male,  and  of  a  white 
herbaceous  Colour,  but  if  I  remember  right,  they  had 
but  6  Stamina  in  each. 

The  SalTafras  Tree  is  alfo  very  common  in  mod  Parts 
of  North  America ,  where  it  fpreads  greatly  by  its  Roots, 
fo  as  to  fill  the  Ground  with  Suckers  where-ever  it  is 
permitted  to  grow,  but  in  England  this  Shrub  is  with 
Difficulty  propagated.  In  America  it  is  only  a  Shrub, 
feldom  ridng  more  than  8  or  10  Feet  high  ;  the  Branches 
are  garnidied  with  Leaves  of  different  Shapes  and  Sizes, 
fome  of  them  are  oval  and  entire,  about  4  Inches  long 
and  3  broad ;  others  are  deeply  divided  into  3  Lobes, 
thefe  are  6  Inches  long,  and  as  much  in  Breadth  from 
the  Extremity  of  the  two  Outfide  Lobes ;  they  are 
placed  alternately  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  of 
a  lucid  green;  thefe  fall  off  in  Autumn,  and  in 
Spring,  foon  after  the  Leaves  begin  to  come  out,  the 
Flowers  appear  jud  below  them,  on  dender  Foot  Stalks, 
each  fudaining  3  or  4  fmall  yellow  Flowers,  which 
have  5  oval  concave  Petals,  and  8  Stamina  in  the  male 
Flowers,  which  are  upon  different  Plants  from  the  fe¬ 
male  ;  thefe  have  an  oval  Gcrmen,  that  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oval  Berry,  which,  when  ripe,  is  blue,  but 
the  Plants  do  not  produce  Fruit  in  England. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  in 
fwampy  Lands  ;  this  rifes  with  a  dmibby  branching 
Stalk  8  or  10  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  purple  Bark. 
The  Leaves  are  placed  oppofite,  and  are  near  2  Inches 
long  and  1  broad,  fmooth  on  their  upper  Side,  but 
veined  on  their  under,  where  they  are  rough.  This  has 
not  as  yet  produced  Flowers  here,  hut  the  Berries  which 
were  fent  me  from  Maryland  were  red,  and  nearly  the 
Size  and  Shape  of  the  common  Bay  Berry. 

The  Camphire  Tree  grows  naturally  in  Japan,  and 
in  feveral  Parts  of  India,  where  it  rifes  to  a  Tiee  of 
middling  Stature,  dividing  into  many  fmall  Branches, 
garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  fmooth  on 
their  upper  Side,  having  3  longitudinal  Veins  which 
unite  above  the  Bafe  ;  if  thefe  are  bruifed,  they  emit  a 
drong  Odour  of  Camphire,  as  alfo  the  Branches  when 
broken,  Tfiefe  are  naale  and  female  on  different  Trees ; 
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I  hive  only  feen  thofe  of  the  male,  which  has  flowered 
plentifully  in  England  ;  thefe  were  fmall,  and  compofed 
of  5  concave  yellow  Petals,  very  like  thofe  of  tbe  Safla- 
fras  Tree,  and  were  produced  3  or  4  on  each  Foot 
Stalk,  in  'ike  Manner. 

The  10th  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr .  Hcuf- 
toun  at  La  Vera  Cruz  ;  this  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk  20 
Feet  High,  dividing  into  many  Branches,  covered  with 
a  gray  rough  Bark  ;  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches 
are  produced  the  Foot  Stalks,  u'hich  are  unequal  in 
Length,  but  divide  into  feveral  fmaller,  each  fuflaining 
a  Clufter  of  fmall  white  Flowers,  collected  into  a  Head 
or  fmall  Umbel,  having  one  general  Involucrum  ;  thefe 
are  male  and  female  on  different  Trees.  The  female 
Flowers  which  have  no  Stamina,  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
Berries,  not  quite  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  common  Bay. 
The  Leaves  of  this  Tree  are  about  2  Indies  long  and  1 
broad,  rounded  at  the  Top  and  entire.  Handing  on  very 
fhort  Foot  Stalks. 

The  Saflafras  Tree  is  commonly  propagated  by  the 
Berries,  which  are  brought  from  America  ;  but  thefe 
Berries  generally  lie  in  the  Ground  a  whole  Year,  and 
fometimes  2  or  3  Years,  before  they  grow,  when  they 
are  fown  in  the  Spring  ;  therefore  the  fureft  Method  of 
obtaining  the  Plants  will  be,  to  get  the  Berries  put  into 
a  Tub  of  Earth  icon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  fent  over 
in  the  Earth  ;  and  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  to  fow  the 
Berries  on  a  Bed  of  light  Ground,  putting  them  2 
Inches  into  the  Earth  ;  and  if  the  Spring  fhould  prove 
dry,  the  Bed  muff  be  frequently  watered,  and  (haded 
from  the  great  Heat  of  the  Sun  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Day  ;  with  this  Management  many  of  the  Plants  will 
come  up  the  firft  Seafon,  but  as  a  great  many  of  the 
Berries  will  lie  in  the  Ground  till  the  next  Spring,  fo 
the  Bed  fhould  not  be  diilurbed,  but  wait  until  the  Sea¬ 
fon  after,  to  fee  what  will  come  up  :  The  firft  Winter 
after  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  protefiled  from 
the  Frofl:,  efpecially  in  the  Autumn  ;  for  the  firfl:  early 
Froft  at  that  Seafon  is  apt  to  pinch  the  Shoots  of  thefe 
Plants,  which  are  tender  and  full  of  Sap,  and  do  them 
more  Injury  than  the  feve  re  Frofl:  of  the  Winter;  for 
when  the  extreme  Part  of  the  Shoots  are  killed,  it  ge¬ 
nerally  affects  the  whole  Plant. 

When  the  Plants  have  grown  a  Year  in  the  Seed 
Bed,  they  may  be  tranfplamed  into  a  Nurfery,  where 
they  may  (land  r  or  2  Years  to  get  Strength,  and  may 
then  be  tranfplanted  into  the  Places  where  they  are  to 
remain  for  good. 

There  have  been  fome  of  thefe  Plants  propagated  by 
Layers,  but  thefe  are  commonly  2,  and  fometimes  3 
Years  before  they  put  out  Roots;  and  if  they  are  not 
duly  watered  in  dry  Weather,  they  rarely  take  Root  ; 
fo  that  it  is  uncertain,  whether  one  in  three  of  thefe 
Layers  do  fuccecd,  which  makes  thefe  Plants  very 
fcarce  in  England  at  prefent. 

The  Wood  of  this  Shrub  is  frequently  ufed  to  make 
Tea,  which  is  effeemed  a  great  Antifcorbutick  ;  and  in 
Carolina  they  frequently  give  a  Decodtion  of  the  Wood 
and  Leaves  in  intermitting  Fevers ;  but  the  Flowers  of 
the  Shrub  are  gathered  and  dried  by  the  mod  curious, 
and  are  ufed  for  Tea. 

The  Benjamin  Tree,  as  it  is  falfly  called,  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  as  the  Saflafras,  by  fowing  the  Berries :  Thefe 
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generally  lie  long  in  the  Ground,  fo  that  unlefs  they  arc 
brought  over  in  Earth,  as  before  dire&ed,  they  often 
fail,  or  at  lead  remain  long  in  the  Ground  ;  but  this  is 
now  frequently  propagated  by  Layers  in  England ,  which 
put  out  Roots  pretty  freely,  when  the  young  Shoots  are 
chofen  to  make  Layers. 

The  8th  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  the  fame  Country 
with  the  laft,  and  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the 
fame  Manner.  This  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Layers 
which  put  out  Roots  pretty  freely  ;  and  as  the  Shrubs  do 
not  produce  Seeds  in  England,  fo  this  is  the  bell  Method 
to  propagate  them. 

Thefe  3  Sorts  will  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England. 
but  the  Saflafras  is  often  injured  by  very  fe.vere  Frofts 
efpecially  if  they  are  in  an  expofed  Situation  ;  therefore 
thefe  Plants  (hould  have  a  warm  Situation  and  a  loefe 
Soil,  and  in  moift  Ground  this,  and  alfo  the  8th  Sort, 
will  thrive  much  better  than  in  a  dry  Soil  ;  for  when 
they  are  planted  on  a  hot  gravelly  Soil,  they  frequently 
die  in  Summer  when  the  Seafons  prove  dry.  They  are 
all  of  them  now  much  cultivated  in  England,  to  add  to 
the  Variety  of  Shrubs,  but  they  are  not  very  ornamen¬ 
tal  Plants  ;  though  indeed  the  Saflafras  makes  a  good 
Appearance  in  Summer,  when  it  is  fully  cloathed  with 
its  large  Leaves,  which  being  of  different  Shapes, 
makes  an  agreeable  Variety,  when  intermixed  with 
Shrubs  of  the  fame  Growth. 

The  Camphire  Tree  is  very  near  a-kin  to  the  Cinna¬ 
mon  Tree,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  Leaves,  thofe 
of  the  Cinnamon  Tree  having  3  Ribs  running  longitu¬ 
dinally  from  the  Foot  Stalk  to  the  Point,  which  are  re¬ 
markably  large  ;  whereas  the  Ribs  of  the  Leaves  of  this 
Tree  are  fmall,  and  extend  toward  the  Sides,  and  have 
a  fmooth  (Inning  Surface  :  They  are  both  male  and  fe¬ 
male  in  different  Trees,  fo  that  there  is  a  Neceffuy  for 
both  Sexes  to  ftand  near  each  other,  in  order  to  have 
good  Seeds. 

In  Europe  this  Tree  is  propagated  by  Layers,  which 
are  2  Years,  and  fometimes  longer,  before  they  take 
Root,  fo  that  the  Plants  are  very  fcarce  ;  and  as  all 
thofe  which  I  have  feen  flower  are  male  Trees,  fo  there 
can  be  no  Hopes  of  procuring  Seeds  from  them  here  ; 
but  if  the  Berries  of  this,  and  alfo  of  the  Cinnamon 
Tree,  were  procured  from  the  Places  of  their  Growth, 
and  planted  in  Tubs  of  Earth,  as  hath  been  directed  for 
the  Saflafras  Tree,  there  may  be  a  Number  of  thefe 
Plants  procured  in  England :  And  if  they  were  fer.t  to 
the  Britiflo  Colonies  in  America,  they  might  be  there 
cultivated,  fo  as  to  become  a  publick  Advantage  ;  Spe¬ 
cially  the  Cinnamon  Tree,  which  will  grow  as  well  in 
fome  of  our  Iflands  in  the  IVeJl  Indies,  as  in  the  native 
Places  of  its  Growth  ;  and  in  a  few  Years  the  Trees 
might  be  had  in  Plenty,  for  they  propagate  eafily  by  the 
Berries.  The  Portugimze  brought  fome  of  the  Cinna¬ 
mon  Trees  from  the  Eajl-Jndies,  and  planted  them  on 
the  Ifland  of  Princes,  on  the  Coail  of  Africa,  where  they 
now  abound,  having  fpread  over  a  great  Part  of  the 
Ifland  ;  there  are  alio  feme  of  them  growing  at  the  Ma¬ 
deira!. 

The  Camphire  Tree  does  not  require  any  artificial 
Heat  in  Winter,  fo  that  if  they  are  placed  in  a  warm 
dry  Green-houfe,  they  will  thrive  very  well.  During 
the  Winter  Seafon  they  mufl  be  fparingly  watered,  and 
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in  the  Summer  they  fhould  be  placed  in  a  warm  Situa¬ 
tion,  where  they  may  be  defended  from  ftrong  Winds, 
and  not  too  much  expofed  to  the  diredt  Rays  of  the 
Sun  ;  and  during  this  Seafon,  they  muft  be  frequently 
refreihed  with  Water. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the  young 
Branches  in  Autumn,  which  fhould  be  treated  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  is  before  diredted  for  the  Benjamin. 

The  laid  Sort  requires  a  Stove  to  preferve  it  through 
the  Winter  in  England  $  this  is  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  muft  be  procured  from  the  Country,  where  it 
grows  naturally  ;  but  the  Berries  fhould  always  be  taken 
from  thofe  Trees  which  ftand  near  the  male,  otherwife 
they  will  not  grow,  which  was  the  Cafe  of  thofe  Ber¬ 
ries  fent  to  England  by  Dr.  Houjloun  ;  for  from  a  large 
Quantity  of  the  Berries  which  were  diftributed  to  feve- 
ral  Perlons,  but  one  Plant  came  up,  and  yet  the  Seeds 
were  frefh. 

This  Plant  requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  Cof¬ 
fee  Tree,  fo  fhould  be  placed  in  a  Stove,  with  that  and 
other  tender  Plants  of  thofe  warm  Countries,  and  al¬ 
ways  kept  in  the  Stove. 

LAURUS  ALEXANDRINA.  See  Rufcus. 
LAURUS  TINUS.  See  Tinus. 

LAWN  is  a  great  Plain  in  a  Park,  or  a  fpacious  Plain 
adjoining  to  a  noble  Seat. 

As  to  the  Dimenfions  of  it,  it  fhould  be  as  large  as 
the  Ground  will  permit  ;  but  never  lefs,  if  poflible, 
than  30  or  40  Acres  ;  but  this  is  to  be  underftood  of 
Lawns  in  great  Parks,  for  in  Gacdens,  a  Lawn  of  8  or 
10  Acres  is  a  reafonable  Size  for  Gardens  of  a  moderate 
Extent,  and  12  or  15  Acres  for  thofe  of  the  largeft 
Size. 

As  to  the  Situation  of  a  Lawn,  it  will  be  beft  to  be 
in  the  Front  of  the  Houle,  and  to  lie  open  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Country,  and  not  pent  up  with  Trees. 

If  the  Houfe  front  the  Eaft,  it  will  be  moft  conve¬ 
nient,  becaufe  the  Rooms  will  be  fhaded  in  the  After¬ 
noon,  and  fo  the  Objedts  to  be  viewed  from  the  Houfe 
will  be  much  beautified  by  the  Sun’s  fhining  upon  them 
at  that  Time  of  the  Day  ;  for  if  the  beft  Room  of  the 
Houfe  front  the  Lawn,  ns  it  always  fhould  do,  the  Af¬ 
ternoon  being  the  moft  ufual  Time  for  People  of 
Fafhion  to  folace  themfelves  in  fuch  Rooms,  then  the 
Sun  will  not  be  effenfive  to  thofe  Rooms,  nor  will  the 
Profpedt  be  interrupted,  but  rendered  more  pleafant, 
whereas,  were  it  on  the  Weft  Side  of  the  Houfe,  the 
Sun,  by  fhining  from  the  Objedf,  and  diredtly  againft 
thofe  Rooms,  would,  by  both,  hinder  the  Profpedt,  and 
the  Generality  of  Profpedts  are  moft  pleafant  when  the 
Sun  fhines  upon  them. 

Befides,  there  is  another  Inconvenience,  if  the  Lawn 
be  on  the  Weft  Side  of  the  Houfe,  it  will  give  the  more 
Way  to  the  Weft  Wind  (which  is  commonly  the  great- 
eft)  to  injure  the  Houfe,  by  its  having  a  free  Paffage  to 
it. 

If  the  Lawn  be  on  the  South  Side  of  the  Houfe, 
it  may  do  well  enough,  for  the  Reafons  before-men¬ 
tioned,  for  the  Sun’s  Rays  being  then  darted  oblique¬ 
ly,  will  not  much  interrupt  the  Profpedt,  and  the  Sun 
fhining  moft  Part  of  the  Day  on  that  Side  of  thePIoufe, 
will  ftill  add  to  the  Beauty  of  that  Front,  which  ought 


to  be  the  beft  Front  in  the  Houfe,  therefore  a  Lawn  on 
that  Side  will  much  help  the  Profpedt  of  the  Houfe. 

But  the  moft  defirable  Afpedt  for  a  Lawn  is  that  of 
the  South  Eaft,  which  is  generally  the  moft  favourable 
Point  in  England  ;  and  as  the  Sun  rifes  upon  the  Front 
of  the  Houfe  facing  this  Point,  fo  it  will  add  a  Chear- 
fulnefs  to  the  Rooms  in  the  Morning,  and  by  Noon  the 
Rays  will  be  oblique  to  this  Front,  and  in  the  Afternoon 
will  have  entirely  left  thefe  Apartments. 

It  will  not  be  at  all  convenient  to  have  the  Lawn  on 
the  North  Side  of  the  Houfe,  becaufe  it  will  lay  the 
Houfe  too  opqp  to  the  cold  North  Winds,  &c.  there¬ 
fore  it  will  be  more  eligible  to  plant  Wildernefles  and 
Woods  on  the  Weft  and  North  Sides  of  the  Houfe,  by 
W ay  of  Screen  to  it. 

As  to  the  Figure  of  the  Lawn,  fome  recommend  an 
exadt  Square,  others  an  oblong  Square,  fome  an  oval, 
and  others  a  circular  Figure  ;  but  neither  of  thefe  are  to 
be  regarded,  for  it  may  be  contrived  fo  as  to  fuit  the 
Figure  of  the  Ground  ;  and  as  there  fhould  be  Trees 
planted  for  fhade  on  the  Boundaries  of  the  Lawn,  ft> 
the  Sides  may  be  broken  by  irregular  Plantations  of 
Trees,  for  if  there  are  not  fome  good  Profpe&s  beyond 
the  Lawn,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  it  bounded  on 
every  Side  by  Plantations,  which  may  be  brought 
round  pretty  near  to  each  End  of  the  Houfe,  fo  that 
Perfons  may  foon  get  into  Shade,  which  is  a  very  de¬ 
firable  Thing  in  hot  Weather,  for  where  that  is  want¬ 
ing,  few  Perlons  careto  ftir  abroad  when  the  Sun  fhines 
warm. 

If  in  the  Plantations  round  the  Lawn,  the  Trees  are 
placed  irregularly,  fome  breaking  much  forwarder  on 
the  Lawn  than  others,  and  not  crowded  too  clofe  toge¬ 
ther,  they  will  make  a  much  better  Appearance  than 
any  regular  Plantations  can  poftibly  do  ;  and  if  there 
are  Varieties  of  Trees  properly  difpofed,  they  will  have 
a  good  Effedt  ;  but  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that  no  other 
but  thofe  which  make  a  fine  Appearance,  and  that 
grow  large,  ftrait,  and  handfome,  ihould  be  admitted 
here,  as  they  are  placed  in  the  conftant  View  from  the 
Houfe. 

Many  Perfons  have  preferred  the  Lime  Tree  for  this 
Purpofe,  on  Account  of  their  regular  Growth  ;  but  as 
its  Leaves  often  change  their  Colour,  and  begin  to  fall 
very  foon  in  Autumn,  occafioning  a  great  Litter  in  the 
Garden  ;  and  from  the  End  of  July  making  but  an  in¬ 
different  Appearance,  they  are  not  to  be  efteemed  for 
thefe  Plantations. 

The  Elm,  Oak,  Beech,  and  Cheffnut,  among  the 
deciduous  Trees,  are  to  be  preferred  to  all  others,  as 
they  keep  their  Leaves  late  in  Autumn  ;  and  thefe  are 
all  of  them  large  growing  Trees,  fo  are  very  proper 
for  this  Purpofe. 

If  there  are  fome  Clumps  of  ever-green  Trees  inter¬ 
mixed  with  the  deciduous  Trees  in  this  Plantation,  it 
will  add  to  the  Beauty  of  it,  efpecially  in  the  Winter 
Seaion  ;  the  beft  Sorts  for  this  Purpofe  are  Lord  Wey¬ 
mouth' %  Pine,  the  Silver  and  Spruce  Firs,  which  will 
grow  faft,  and  become  large  Trees  ;  and  as  the  two 
latter  Sorts  always  grow  jpyramidically,  they  will  have 
a  good  Effedt  to  the  Sight,  when  properly  difpofed  with 
the  deciduous  Trees  3  but  as  thefe  generally  feather  out 
„  O  their 
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their  Branches  near  the  Ground,  they  fhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  where  they  do  not  obftrutt  the  View  of  any  diftant 
Obje&s. 

But  as  mod  Perfons  who  take  Pleafure  in  beautifying 
their  Seats  in  the  Country,  are  in  hade  for  Shade,  they 
generally  plant  the  Trees  too  clofe  together,  and  often 
in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  to  render  it  difficult,  when  the 
Trees  are  advanced,  to  reduce  their  Number,  without 
Injury  to  the  Defign  ;  therefore  thofe  Trees  fhould  be 
firft  planted,  which  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  then 
there  may  be  fome  few  others  planted  for  prefent 
Shade,  which  may  afterward  be  taken  away.  When 
Perfons  who  are  beautifying  their  Seats  meet  with 
full  grown  Trees  on  the  Spot,  it  is  a  great  Pleafure, 
for  thefe  fhould  not  be  deftroyed,  if  they  can  poffibly 
(land. 

LAWSONIA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  433.  Henna.  Ludw. 
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The  Charaflers  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  f 'mall  permanent  Empalement,  divided 
into  4  Parts  at  the  Top.  The  Flower  is  cotnpofed  of  4  0- 
val  Spear-Jhaped  Petals ,  which  fpread  open ,  and  8  fender 
Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Petals ,  which  Jland  by  Pairs 
between  them ,  terminated  by  roundijh  Summits.  It  hath 
a  roundifo  Germen ,  fupporting  a  fender  Style ,  which  is 
permanent ,  crowned  by  a  headed  Stig?na.  The  Germen  be¬ 
comes  a  globular  Capjule ,  ending  in  a  Point ,  having  4 
Cells,  filed  with  angular  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lawsonia  rarnis  inermibus.  Flor.  Zeyl.  134. 
Lawjonia  whofe  Branches  have  no  Spines.  Ligufrum 
JEgyptiacum  latifolium.  C.  B.  P.  47 6.  Broad  leaved 
Egyptian  Privet,  called  Alhenna ,  or  Henna  by  the 
Arabians. 

2.  Lawsonia  ramis  fpinofs.  Flor.  Zeyl.  134.  Law- 
fonia  with  prickly  Branches.  Rhamnus  Malabaricus 
Mail-anski.  Pluk.  Aim.  38.  Tab.  220.  Malabar  Buck¬ 
thorn,  called  Mail-anfki. 

•  The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India ,  Egypt ,  and 
other  warm  Countries,  where  it  rifes  with  a  fhrubby 
Stalk,  8  or  10  Feet  high.  The  Branches  come  out  by 
Pairs,  oppofite  ;  thefe  are  (lender,  and  covered  with  a 
whitifh  yellow  Bark,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oblong 
fmall  Leaves,  of  a  pale  green,  ending  in  acute  Points, 
placed  by  Pairs  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
loofe  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  of 
a  gray  or  dirty  white  Colour,  and  are  compofed  of  4 
fmall  Petals  which  turn  backward  at  the  Top.  The 
Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Capfules  with  4  Cells 
filled  with  angular  Seeds. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Shrub  are  much  ufed  by  the  E- 
gyptian  Women  to  colour  their  Nails  yellow,  which 
they  efteem  an  Ornament. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies ,  for  I 
have  received  Specimens  of  it  from  the  Spanijh  Wcf- 
Indies ,  where  it  was  found  growing  naturally  in  great 
Plenty. 

This  rifes  with  a  woody  Trunk,  18  Feet  high  or 
more.  The  Wood  is  hard  and  clofe,  covered  with  a 
light  gray  Bark.  The  Branches  come  out  alternate, 
and  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  which  ftand 
without  Order  ;  and  at  the  Joints  where  the  Leaves  are 
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placed,  come  out  fingle  ftrong  ‘(harp  Thorns.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Bunches  from  the  Side  of 
the  Branches  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and 
of  a  difagreeable  Scent  ;  they  have  4  Petals,  which 
fpread  open  ;  between  each  of  thefe  are  fituated  2 
pretty  ftrong  Stamina,  terminated  by  roundifh  Sum¬ 
mits.  After  the  Flowers  are  part,  the  Germen  be¬ 
comes  a  roundifh  Capfule  with  4  Cells,  including  ma¬ 
ny  angular  Seeds. 

Thefe  Plants  are  both  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
lhould  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  early  in  the  Spring,  that 
the  Plants  when  they  come  up  may  have  Time  to  get 
Strength  before  Winter.  When  the  Plants  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  fill¬ 
ed  with  light  fandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed 
of  Tanners  Bark,  where  they  mull  be  fereened  from 
the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  then  their 
Treatment  fhould  be  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Coffee 
Tree  with  this  Difference  only,  not  to  let  thefe  Plants 
have  fo  much  Water,  but  especially  in  the  Winter, 
during  which  Seafon  it  fhould  be  given  to  them  very 
fparingly,  for  by  over  watering  thefe  Plants,  I  have 
known  many  of  them  deftroyed  ;  thefe  Plants  are  too 
tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England,  fo  they 
mull  conftantly  remain  in  the  Stove,  but  in  hot  Wea¬ 
ther,  they  fhould  have  Plenty  of  free  Air  admitted  to 
them. 

LAYERS.  Many  Trees  may  be  propagated  by 
Layers,  which  do  not  produce  Seeds  here,  fo  are  not 
eafily  increafed  by  any  other  Method. 

This  is  to  be  performed  by  flitting  the  Branches  a 
little  Way,  and  laying  them  under  the  Mould  about 
half  a  Foot ;  the  Ground  fhould  firft  be  made  very 
light,  and  after  they  are  laid,  they  fhould  have  a  little 
YVater  given  them. 

If  they  do  not  comply  well  in  the  laying  of  them 
down,  they  muft  be  pegged  down  with  a  Hook,  or  two. 
and  if  they  have  taken  fufficient  Root  by  the  next  Win¬ 
ter;  they  muft  be  cut  off  from  the  main  Plants,  and 
planted  in  the  Nurfery,  as  is  directed  about  Seedlings. 

Some  twift  the  Branch,  or  bare  the  Rind,  and  if  it 
be  out  of  the  Reach  of  the  Ground,  they  fa  hen  a  Tub 
or  Bafket  near  the  Branch,  which  they  fill  with  good 
Mould,  and  lay  the  Branch  in  it. 

Laying  of  Trees. 

This  Operation  is  thus  performed  : 

1  ft.  Take  fome  of  the  Boughs  and  lay  them  into  the 
Ground  about  half  a  Foot  deep  in  fine  frefh  Mould, 
leaving  them  with  the  End  of  the  Layer  about  a  Foot, 
or  a  Foot  and  a  Half,  out  of  the  Ground,  and  keep 
them  moift  during  the  Summer  Seafon,  and  they  will 
probably  have  taken,  and  be  fit  to  remove,  in  Autumn, 
and  if  they  have  not  by  that  Time  taken  Root,  they 
muft  lie  longer. 

2dly,  Tie  a  Piece  of  Wire  hard  round  the  Bark  of 
the  Bough,  at  the  Place  you  intend  to  lay  in  the  Ground, 
and  twift  the  Ends  of  the  Wire,  fo  that  they  may  not 
untie,  and  prick  the  Place  above  the  Wire,  through  the 
Bark,  with  an  Awl  in  feveral  Places,  and  then  lay  it  in 
the  Ground,  as  before  dire&ed. 
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3 d  1  y ,  Cut  a  flip  upwards  at  a  Joint,  as  is  pra&ifed 
in  laying  Carnations,  which  by  Gardeners  is  called 
1  onguing  the  Layers. 

4thly,  Twift  the  Place  that  you  defign  to  lay  in  the 
Ground,  like  a  Withy,  and  lay  it  into  the  Ground  as 
directed  in  the  firft  Way  of  Laying. 

5 thly.  Cut  a  Place  round  about  the  Bough  (that  is 
defigned  to  be  laid)  an  Inch  or  two,  at  the  Place  that  is 
mod  convenient  to  lay  into  the  Ground,  and  manage  it 
as  is  directed  in  the  firft  Method  of  Laying. 

The  Seafon  for  laying  hardy  Trees,  that  flied  their 
Leaves,  is  in  Oftober,  but  for  fuch  as  are  tender,  in 
March  ;  for  Ever-greens,  June  or  Augujl  are  good  Sea- 
fons. 

Though  Layers  may  be  laid  at  any  Time  in  the  Year, 
the  before  mentioned  Seafons  are  mod  proper,  for  the 
Reafons  following,  becaufe  they  have  the  whole  Winter 
and  Summer  to  prepare  and  draw  Root,  for  at  theie 
Times  of  the  Year  the  Sun  has  fufficient  Power  on  the 
Sap  of  the  Tree  to  feed  the  Leaf  and  Bud,  but  has  not 
Power  fufficient  to  make  a  Shoot. 

And  if  that  fmall  Quantity  of  Sap  that  does  arife  be 
hindred,  as  it  will  by  fome  of  the  preceding  Ways  of 
Laying,  the  Leaves  and  Buds  will  gently  crave  of  the 
Layer,  and  by  that  Means  will  prepare  the  Layer  to 
take  Root,  or  put  forth  Roots  a  little  to  maintain  itfelf, 
finding  it  cannot  have  it  from  the  Mother  Plant. 

And  therefore,  becaufe  it  wants  but  little  Nourifh- 
ment  at  that  Time  of  the  Year,  it  is  better  to  lay  Lay¬ 
ers  of  Trees,  or  to  fet  Cuttings,  than  at  other  Times, 
either  in  the  Winter,  when  the  Sap  ftirs  but  little,  or 
in  the  Summer  when  the  Sap  abounds,  or  in  the 
Spring  when  it  begins  to  rife,  becaufe  it  is  then  apt  to 
come  too  fuddenly  to  draw  Sap  from  the  Layer,  before 
the  Layer  has  drawn  or  prepared  for  Root. 

However,  the  Spring  or  Summer  may.  do  well  for 
fmall  Plants,  becaufe  fuch  Plants,  being  but  fhort-lived 
draw  Root  the  quicker. 

If  you  would  lay  young  Trees  from  a  high  Standard, 
the  Boughs  of  which  cannot  be  bent  down  to  the  Grourfd, 
then  you  mud  make  Ufe  of  Oiler  Baikets,  Boxes,  or 
Pots,  filled  with  fine-fifted  Mould,  mixed  with  a  little 
rotten  Willow  Dud,  which  will  keep  Moidure  to  affid 
the  Layer  in  taking  Root ;  this  Bafket,  Box,  (Ac.  mud 
be  fet  upon  a  Pod,  or  Treflel,  (Ac.  and  the  Bough  mud 
be  laid  according  to  either  of  the  four  fird  Ways  of 
Laying,  but  too  much  Plead  mud  not  be  left  on,  led 
that  be  injured  by  the  Wind,  or  by  its  own  Motion  rub 
off  the  tender  Root,  and  the  fmaller  the  Boughs  are, 
the  lefs  Way  they  fhould  be  left  out  of  the  Ground, 
and  Care  mud  be  taken  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds. 

The  harder  the  Wood  of  the  Tree  is,  the  young 
Shoots  will  take  Root  bed,  but  if  the  Wood  be  foft, 
the  older  Boughs  will  take  Root  the  bed. 

There  are  many  Kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants  which 
will  not  put  out  Roots  from  their  woody  Branches, 
though  laid  down  with  the  utmod  Care,  yet  if  the  young 
Shoots  of  the  fame  Year  are  laid  in  July ,  they  will  of¬ 
ten  put  out  Roots  very  freely,  fo  that  when  any  Plants 
are  found  difficult  to  propagate  by  Layers  iu  the  com¬ 
mon  Way,  thty  fhould  be  tried  at  this  Seafon  ;  but  as 
thefe  Shoots  will  be  foft  and  herbaceous,  they  mud  not 
iitrte  too  much  Wet,  for  that  will  caule  them  to  rot, 
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therefore  it  will  be  a  better  Method  to  cover  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Ground  over  the  Layers  with  Mofs,  which 
will  prevent  the  Ground  from  drying  too  fad,  fo  that  a 
little  Water  now  and  then  will  be  fufficient. 

LEAVES.  A  Leaf  is  defined  to  be  a  Part  of  a  Plant 
extended  into  Length  and  Breadth,  in  fuch  a  Manner 
as  to  have  one  Side  didinguifnable  from  the  other,  they 
are  properly  the  mod  extreme  Part  of  a  Branch,  and 
the  Ornament  of  the  Twigs,  and  confidof  a  very  glu¬ 
tinous  Matter,  being  furnifhed  every-where  with  Veins 
and  Nerves  ;  one  of  their  Offices  is,  to  fubtilize  and 
give  more  Spirit  to  the  Abundance  of  nourifliing  Sap, 
and  to  convey  it  to  the  little  Buds. 

W e  fhall  fird  confider  the  Diftin&ions  which  are 
made  by  Botanids  in  their  Definitions  of  the  Shape  and 
Form  of  Leaves  in  their  Titles  and  Defcriptions  of 
Plants,  and  afterward  confider  their  Ufes  in  Vegeta¬ 
tion. 

The  Leaf  of  a  Plant,  or  Tree,  is  didinguifhed  from 
that  of  Flowers,  the  fird  is  called  Folium  in  Latin,  and 
the  other  Petalum ,  therefore  what  is  to  be  underdood 
here  of  Leaves,  are  thofe  which  are  ranged  on  the 
Branches  and  Stalks  of  Plants,  and  have  no  Connc&ion 
with  the  Flower. 

Thefe  Leaves  are  either  fimple  or  compound. 

Simple  Leaves  are  thofe  of  which  the  Foot  Stalk 
fupports  but  one,  compound  are  thofe  of  which  the 
Foot  Stalk  fudains  many. 

Simple  Leaves  are  ^didinguifhed  by  their  Shape  in  the 
following  Manner:  Orbiculate,  or  round  Leaves  (or- 
biculatum )  are  fuch  whofe  Breadth  are  equal  to  their 
Length,  and  every  Part  of  their  Edges  equally  didant 
from  the  Center,  as  in  Fig.  i. 

A  roundifh  Leaf  ( Jubrotundum )  differs  from  the  for¬ 
mer,  by  being  either  too  long,  or  too  broad,  or  pro¬ 
minent  in  one  or  more  Parts,  as  in  Fig.  2. 

An  oval,  or  Egg-fhaped  Leaf  (ovatum)  is  longer  than 
it  is  broad ;  the  Bafe,  or  lower  Part  of  it  forms  a  Seg¬ 
ment  of  a  Circle,  but  the  upper  Extremity  is  not  in 
Proportion,  but  fmaller,  as  in  Fig.  3. 

An  obverfe  oval  Leaf  is  one  whofe  Foot  Stalk  is  fixed 
to  its  fmaller  End. 

An  oval,  or  elliptick  Leaf  (ovale  five  eilipticum)  is 
one  whofe  Length  exceeds  its  Breadth,  and  both  Ends 
are  equal,  forming  Segments  of  Circles,  as  Fig.  4. 

A  parabolical  Leaf  ( parabolicum )  is  one  whofe  Length 
exceeds  its  Breadth,  and  is  narrowed  from  the  Bafe  up¬ 
ward,  Fig.  5. 

A  fpatulated  Leaf  ( fpatulatum )  is  of  a  roundifh  Fi¬ 
gure,  but  narrow  at  the  Bafe,  and  linearly  lengthened, 
Fig.  6. 

A  Wedge-fhaped  Leaf  ( cuneiforme )  is  one  whofe 
Length  exceeds  the  Breadth,  and  is  narrowed  to  the 
Bafe,  Fig.  7. 

An  oblong  Leaf  (e blongum)  is  one  whofe  Length 
greatly  exceeds  its  Breadth,  and  each  Extremity  is  nar¬ 
rower  than  a  Segment  of  a  Circle,  Fig.  8. 

A  Spear-fhaped,  or  Spear-pointed  Leaf  (Ianceoiatum) 
is  oblong,  and  grows  narrower  toward  both  Ends,  and 
terminates  in  a  Point,  Fig.  9. 

A  linear  Leaf  ( lineare )  is  one  whofe  two  Sides  run  al- 
moff  parallel  to  each  other  ;  they  are  ufually  narrow, 

and 
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anJ  fomewhat  broader  in  the  Middle  than  at  the  two 
Ends,  Fig.  io. 

Acerofum  is  when  the  linear  Leaf  flays  on  the  Tree, 
and  is  ever-gree«,  as  in  the  Fir,  Yew,  &c.  Fig.  11. 

An  Avvl-fhaped  Leaf  ( fubulatum )  is  one  which  is  ob¬ 
long  and  narrow,  broadeft  at  the  Bafe,  and  thence  gra¬ 
dually  terminating  in  a  Point,  Fig.  12. 

A  triangular  Leaf  ( triangulate )  is  compofed  of  three 
rectilinear  Sides  and  three  Angles,  Fig.  13. 

A  quadrangular  and  quinquangular  Leaf,  only  diftet 
from  the  former  in  the  Number  of  their  Sides,  or  An¬ 
gles,  Fig.  14. 

A  deltoide  Leaf  is  one  with  four  Angles,  of  which 
thofe  of  the  Summit  are  farther  diftant  from  the  Cen¬ 
ter  than  thofe  of  the  Sides,  Fig.  15. 

A  round  Leaf  (rotundiun)  is  one  without  any  Angles. 

A  Kidney-fhaped  Leaf  ( reniforme )  is  of  a  roundifh 
Figure,  hollowed  a  little  at  the  Bafe,  but  without  any 
Angles,  Fig.  16. 

A  Heart-fhaped  Leaf  ( cordatum )  is  of  an  ovated 
Shape,  hollowed  a  little  at  the  Bafe,  but  without  any 
Angles,  Fig.  17. 

A  Moon-lhaped  Leaf  ( lunulatum )  is  one  in  Form  of 
a  Half-moon  ;  it  is  a  roundilh  Leaf,  hollowed  at  the 
Bafe,  with  two  curvilinear  Angles  in  Form  of  Sickles, 
Fig.  18. 

An  Arrow- pointed  Leaf  ( fagittatum )  is  one  which  is 
fhaped  like  the  Point  of  a  bearded  Arrow,  it  is  triangu¬ 
lar,  and  hollowed  at  the  Bafe  for  the  Infertion  of  the 
Foot  Stalk,  Fig.  19. 

A  Heart  Arrow-fhaped  Leaf  ( cordato-fagittatum )  is 
like  the  former,  but  the  Sides  of  it  are  convex,  Fig. 
20. 

A  Spear-pointed  Leaf  ( hafatutn )  is  of  a  triangular 
Form,  the  Sides  and  Bafe  of  which  are  hollowed,  lo  as 
to  refemble  a  Leaf  compofed  of  three  Parts,  Fig.  21. 

A  Fiddle-fhaped  Leaf  ( pandura  forme)  is  oblong, 
larger  at  both  Ends  than  in  the  Middle,  the  two  Sides 
being  comprefled  like  the  Body  of  a  Violin,  Fig.  22. 

A  cleft  or  divided  Leaf  [fijfum  )  is  divided  by  linear 
Sinuations  and  flrait  Margins ;  a  two,  three,  or  many 
pointed  Leaf  is  of  this  Sort,  divided  into  fo  many  Parts, 
Fig.  23. 

A  lobated  Leaf  ( lobatum )  is  one  which  is  divided  al- 
moft  to  the  Midrib,  into  Parts  which  Hand  diflant  from 
each  other,  and  are  rounded  at  their  Edges ;  according 
to  the  Number  of  thefe  Parts,  it  is  called  bilobed,  tri- 
lobed,  or  quadrilobed,  &c.  Fig.  24. 

A  handed  Leaf  ( palmaium )  is  one  which  is  divided 
into  feveral  unequal  Segments  down  to  the  Bafe,  where 
they  are  united,  and  refemble  an  open  Hand,  Fig.  25. 

A  Wing  pointed  Leaf  ( pinnatifidaitn )  is  one  which  is 
tranfverfly  divided  into  oblong  horizontal  Divifions, 
Fig.  26. 

A  Lyre-fhaped  Leaf  ( lyratum )  is  one  which  is  divided 
into  tranfverfe  Segments,  the  upper  ones  being  larger 
than  the  lower,  Fig.  27. 

A  laciniated  or  jagged  Leaf  ( laciniatum )  is  one  whofe 
Sides  are  varioufly  divided  in  Jaggs,  which  are  again 
divided  without  any  Order,  Fig.  28. 

A  fmuated  Leaf  ( finuatum )  is  one  which  has  many 
Sinuations  on  its  Sides,  but  is  not  indented  or  notched 
on  its  Edges,  Fig.  29. 


An  indented  finuated  Leaf  (< dent alo- finuatum )  is  one 
like  the  former,  but  the  Side  Lobes  are  of  a  linear 
Figure. 

A  divided  Leaf  ( par  tit  urn )  is  one  which  is  divided 
into  many  Parts  to  the  Bafe,  fo  as  to  appear  like  many 
Leaves  till  clofely  examined.  Thefe  are  called  bipar¬ 
tite,  tripartite,  &c.  according  to  the  Number  of  Parts, 
Fig.  30. 

An  entire  Leaf  ( integrum )  is  one  that  is  undivided,, 
and  has  fmooth  Edges. 

A  truncated  Leaf  ( truncatum )  is  one  whofe  Summit 
feems  as  though  it  were  cut  off  by  a  flrait  Line,  in  a 
tranfverfe  Direction. 

A  bitten  Leaf  ( pramorfum )  is  one  which  is  terminated 
by  very  blunt  unequal  Cuts,  Fig.  31. 

A  retufe  Leaf  ( retufum )  is  one  whofe  Extremity  is- 
terminated  by  an  obtufe  Sinus,  Fig.  32. 

An  indented  Leaf  ( emarginafum )  is  one  whofe  Extre¬ 
mity  is  a  little  indented,  Fig.  33. 

An  obtufe  Leaf  ( obtufum )  is  one  whofe  Point  is  ter¬ 
minated  bluntly,  or  by  a  Segment  of  a  Circle,  Fig.  34. 

An  acute  Leaf  ( acutum )  is  one  whofe  Point  is  ter¬ 
minated  in  an  acute  Angle,  Fig.  35. 

An  acuminated  Leaf  ( acuminatum )  is  one  which  is 
terminated  by  an  Awl-fliaped  Point,  Fig.  36. 

A  pointed  obtufe  Leaf  ( obtufum  acumine)  is  one  whofe 
upper  Part  is  rounded,  but  draws  to  an  acute  Point, 
Fig.  37* 

A  Clafper  Leaf  ( cirrhofum )  is  one  which  terminates 
with  a  Tendril,  Fig.  38, 

A  fpinous  Leaf  ( fpinofum )  is  one  whofe  Edge  or  Bor¬ 
der  ends  with  hard  fliff  Prickle?,  Fig.  39. 

An  indented  Leaf  ( dent  at  um )  is  one  whofe  Edge  has 
horizontal  Points  of  the  fame  Confidence  with  the  Leaf, 
but  are  feparated  from  each  other,  Fig.  40. 

A  lawed  Leaf  ( ferratum )  is  one  whofe  Edges  are 
fharply  notched  like  the  Teeth  of  a  Saw,  which  make 
acute  Angles  bending  toward  the  Top,  Fig.  41. 

A  backward  fawed  Leaf \retrorfo-ferratum)  is  one 
whofe  Serratures  or  Teeth,  are  bent  toward  the  Bafe  of 
the  Leaf. 

A  double  fawed  Leaf  ( dupiicato- ferratum )  is  one 
whofe  Edges  are  fawed  with  larger  Teeth,  and  the  Edges 
of  thefe  are  again  fawed  in  the  fame  Manner. 

A  crenated  Leaf  ( crenatum )  is  one  whofe  Edges  are 
indented  with  Indentures,  which  neither  turn  toward 
the  Point  nor  Bafe.  *  When  thefe  Indentings  terminate 
obtufely,  it  is.  called  obtufe  crenated;  when  acutely, 
acute  crenated  ;  when  the  Indentures  are  again  indent¬ 
ed,  it  is  called  double  crenated  {duplicat o-crenatu m) , 
Fig.  42. 

A  bowed  Leaf  ( repandum )  is  one  whofe  Margin  has 
feveral  obtufe  Sinufes  which  are  a  little  waved,  Fig.  43* 

A  cartilaginous  Leaf  ( cartilagineum )  is  one,  whole 
Edge  is  furnifhed  with  a  firm  Cartiiege  of  a  different 
Subflance  with  the  Leaf,  Fig.  44. 

A  ciliated  Leaf  ( ciliatum )  is  one  whofe  Edge  is  fet 
with  parallel  Hairs,  fo  as  to  refemble  rhe  Hairs  of  the 
Eye-lil,  Fig.  45.  e 

A  torn  Leaf  ( laceratum )  is  one  whofe  Edges  are  cut 
into  Segments  of  irregular  Shapes. 

A  gnawed  Leaf  ( erofum )  is  one  which  is  finuated, 

and. 
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and  the  Sinufes  have  their  Edges  again  indented  with 
{mall  obtufe  Sinuations,  Fig.  46. 

An  entire  Leaf  ( integerrimum )  is  one  whofe  Margin  is 
entirely  free-  of  all  Notches  or  Indentures. 

A  vifcous  Leaf  ( vifeidum )  has  its  Superficies  covered 
with  a  clammy  Moiflure  which  is  not  fluid. 

A  do  wny  Leaf  ( tomentofum )  is  one  whofe  Surface 
is  covered  with  Hairs  fo  ihort  and  fine,  that  the  Eye 
does  not  diflinguifh  them  fingly,  though  the  Leaf  is 
evidently  downy  both  to  the  Sight  and  Touch,  Fig.  47. 

A  woolly  Leaf  ( lanatum )  is  one  whofe  Surface  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  kind  of  woolly  Subflance,  like  the  fhort 
Wool  of  Lambs. 

A  hairy  Leaf  ( pilofum )  has  its  Surface  furnifhed  with 
long  diflindt  Hairs,  Fig.  48. 

A  flinging  Leaf  ( bifpidum )  is  one  whofe  Surface  is 
covered  with  rigid  Hairs,  which  either  fling  or  prick,  on 
being  touched.  Fig.  49. 

A  rough  Leaf  (fcabrum)  is  one  whofe  Surface  has  on 
it  feveral  little  irregular  Prominences. 

A  prickly  Leaf  ( aculeatum )  is  one  whofe  Surface  is 
covered  with  ftrong  fharp  Points  or  Thorns,  which  ad¬ 
here  lightly  to  the  Surface. 

A  channelled  Leaf  (friatum)  is  when  its  Surface  has  a 
Number  of  parallel  longitudinal  Furrows. 

A  pimpled  Leaf  (papilla  fum)  is  one  whofe  Surface 
has  many  little  roundifli  Protuberances  like  Nipples, 
Fig.  5o>  . 

A  punctuated  Leaf  (punfiatum)  is  one  whofe  Sur¬ 
face  has  many  hollow  Points  difperfed  over  it. 

A  fplendent  Leaf  ( nitidum )  is  one  whofe  Surface  is 
fmooth  and  fliining,  as  if  polifhed  by  Art. 

A  plaited  Leaf  ( pile  alum )  is  one  which  has  feveral 
angular  Rifings  and  Hollows  towards  its  Borders,  as  it 
folded  up.  Fig.  51. 

A  waved  Leaf  ( undulatum )  is  one  whofe  Surface  to¬ 
ward  the  Edges,  rifes  and  falls  convexly  like  the  Waves 
of  the  Sea. 

A  curled  Leaf  ( crifpum )  is  when  the  Periphery  of  the 
Leaf  grows  larger  than  the  Difk  will  admit,  fo  that  the 
whole  Surface  is  raifed  in  Waves,  Fig.  52. 

A  rough  Leaf  ( rugofum )  is  one  whofe  Veins  are  con¬ 
tracted  and  funk  below  the  Difk,  and  the  intermediate 
flelhy  Parts  rife  in  irregular  Forms,  fo  as  to  appear  rough, 
Fig-  53-  r 

A  concave  Leaf  (concavun 1)  is  one  whofe  Middle  is 
funk  down  or  hollowed. 

A  veined  Leaf  ( venofum )  is  one  whofe  Veins  are 
branched,  and  appear  to  tire  naked  Eye. 

A  convex  Leaf  (convekum)  is  one  whofe  Middle  rifes 
into  a  protuberant  Form. 

A  nervous  Leaf  ( nervofum )  is  when  the  Veins  are  ex¬ 
tended  Lengthways  from  the  Bafe  toward  the  Summit, 
without  branching,  Fig.  54. 

A  coloured  Leaf  ( coloratuiri )  is  one  which  has  other 
Colours  than  green. 

A  fmooth  Leaf  ( glabrum )  is  one  whofe  Surface  is 
fmooth,  without  any  Inequalities. 

A  taper  Leaf  (teres)  is  one  of  a  thick  Subflance  and 
cylindrical  Form. 

A  half  taper  Leaf  ( femicylindraceum)  is  one  which  is 
of  a  cylindrical  Form,  flatted  on  one  Side. 


A  hollow^  Leaf  (tuhulojum)  is  one  which  is  hollow  like 
a  Pipe,  as  thofe  of  the  Onion. 

A  flefhy  Leaf  ( carnofum )  is  one  that  is  fucculent  or  • 
full  of  Pulp. 

A  comprefled  Leaf  ( compreJJ'um )  is  one  whofe  margi¬ 
nal  Sides  are  prefled,  fo  that  the  Subflance  of  the  Leaf 
is  larger  than  the  Dilk. 

A  Plane  Leaf  ( planum )  is  one  whofe  Surfaces  are  every 
where  parallel. 

A  gibbous  Leaf  (gibbum)  is  one  which  is  convex  on 
both  Sides,  the  Middle  being  fuller  of  Pulp. 

A  deprefled  Leal  (depreffum)  is  one  whofe  Dilk  is 
more  deprelfed  than  the  Sides. 

A  guttered  Leaf  (canalkulatum)  is  one  w'hich  has  a  lon¬ 
gitudinal  deep  Furrow,  running  through  the  Middle  of 
the  Leaf,  and  is  almoft  cylindrical.  Fig.  55. 

A  Sword-fhaped  Leaf  (enjiforme)  is  one  with  thin 
Edges,  with  a  prominent  Rib  running  from  the  Bafe  to 
the  Point  in  the  Middle. 

A  Faulchion-fhaped  Leaf  ( acinaciforme )  is  one  which 
is  flefhy  and  comprefled,  with  one  of  its  Edges  convex 
and  narrow',  the  other  thick  and  ftrait.  Fig.  56. 

An  Ax-lhaped  Leaf  (dolabriforme)  is  one  which  is 
roundifli,  obtufe,  and  comprefled,  gibbous  on  the 
Outfide,_the  Infide  {harp  edged,  and  taper  below.  Fig. 
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A  Tongue-fliaped  Leaf  ( llngu  forme )  is  linear,  fleihy, 
and  obtufe,  convex  on  the  under  Side,  and  has  often 
cartilaginous  Edges,  Fig.  58. 

A  two-edged  Leaf  (anceps)  is  one  which  has  two  pro¬ 
minent  Angles,  running  Lengthways  on  a  convex  Difk. 

A  three  cornered  Leaf  (triquetrum)  has  three  longi¬ 
tudinal  plain  Sides  like  an  Awl-fhaped  Leaf. 

A  three  edged  Leaf  ( trigonal )  is  much  like  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  in  this  the  Ribs  are  fharp  and  membranace¬ 
ous,  the  Surface  of  the  Leaf  being  channelled.  When 
a  Leaf  has  four  or  five  Angles,  it  is  called  tetragonal 
and  pentagonal,  &c. 

A  furrowed  Leaf  ( fulcatum )  is  one  that  has  feveral 
Ridges  running  Lengthways,  which  have  obtufe  Sinufes, 
Fig.  59. 

A  Keel-fhaped  Leaf  (carinatum)  is  one  that  has  the 
under  Part  of  the  Difk  prominent  the  whole  Length, 
and  the  upper  Concave  like  the  Keel  of  a  Boat. 

A  membranaceous  Leaf  ( msmbranaceum )  is  one  whol¬ 
ly  compofed  of  Membranes,  without  any  apparent  Pulp 
between. 

A  compound  Leaf  (compofttum)  in  general  means  one, 
which  is  formed  of  feveral  final!  Leaves  flanding  upon 
one  Foot  Stalk,  but  thefe  Leaves  are  divifible  again  to 
the  Stru&ure  and  Pofition  of  the  fmall  Leaves. 

1  A,  Into  fuch  as  are  properly  and  diflin&ly  called 
compound  Leaves ;  2dly,  the  decompound ;  3dly,  the  fu- 
pradecompound,  of  each  of  thefe  in  its  Place. 

In  deferibing  thefe  Kinds  of  Leaves,  the  whole  Leaf 
which  is  the  ReftJlt  of  the  Combination,  is  confidered 
as  one  Leaf,  called  (folium)  and  the  fmall  Leaves  which 
together  compofe  it  (folioli)  or  Lobes. 

A  fimple  compound  Leaf,  is  one  whofe  Ample  Foot 
Stalk  bears  more  than  one  Leaf. 

A  jointed  one  (articulatum)  is  when  one  Leaf  grows 
out  of  the  Point  of  another,  Fig.  60. 


A  fin- 
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A  fingered  Leaf  ( digitatum )  is  one  which  is  compofed 
of  feverai  fmall  Leaves  joining  to  one  Foot  Stalk,  at 
their  Bafe,  fpreading  open  like  the  Fingers  of  a  Hand, 
Fig.  61 . 

A  two  lobed  Leaf  ( binatum )  is  one  with  two  fmall 
Leaves  on  one  Foot  Stalk,  *Fig.  62. 

A  three  lobed  Leaf  (ternatum)  is  one  with  three 
fmall  Leaves,  which  is  frequently  called  a  trifoliate 
Leaf,  Fig.  63. 

A  cinquefoil  Leaf  (quinatum)  has  five  fmall  Leaves  on 
the  fame  Foot  Stalk.  • 

A  winged  Leaf  ( pinnatum )  is  one  which  has  many 
fmall  Leaves,  ranged  on  each  Side  a  fingle  Foot  Stalk 
like  Wings;  of  thefe  there  are  feverai  Kinds. 

An  unequal  winged  Leaf  ( pinnatum  cum  impure )  is  a' 
winged  Leaf,  terminated  by  an  odd  Lobe  or  (folioli ), 
Fig.  64. 

A  Clafper  winged  Leaf  ( pinnatum  cum  cirrho )  is  a 
winged  Leaf  ending  with  a  Tendril  or  Clafper,  Fig.  65. 

An  abrupt  winged  Leaf  (abruptum)  is  a  winged  Leaf 
not  terminated  by  an  odd  Lobe  or  Clafper,  Fig.  66. 

An  oppofite  winged  Leaf  ( oppofite  pinnatum )  is  when 
the  fmall  Leaves  or  Lobes,  are  placed  oppofite  on  the 
Mid -rib. 

An  alternate  winged  Leaf  (alternatim  pinnatum)  is 
when  the  fmall  Leaves  ftand  alternate. 

An  interrupted  winged  Leaf  (interrupts  pinnatum)  is 
when  there  are  fmaller  Lobes  intermixed  with  larger 
upon  the  fame  Mid-rib,  Fig.  67. 

A  jointed  winged  Leaf  (articulate  pinnatujn)  is  when 
the  common  Foot  Stalk  is  jointed,  Fig.  68. 

A  running  winged  Leaf  (decurftve  pinnatum)  is  one 
whofe  fmall  Leaves  run  along  the  Foot  Stalk  from  one 
to  another,  Fig.  69. 

A  conjugated  Leaf  (conjugatum)  is  one  which  has  but 
two  fmall  Leaves  on  the  fame  Foot  Stalk. 

We  next  proceed  to  the  decompounded  Leaves. 

A  decompounded  Leaf  ( deco mpojit uni)  is  one  whofe 
Foot  Stalk  is  divided,  and  joins  together  many  fmall 
Leaves. 

A  double  conjugated  Leaf  ( bigeminatum )  is  one  whole 
Foot  Stalk  divides  in  Pairs,  and  corre&s  four  fmall 
Leaves  on  the  Top,  or  it  is  compofed  of  two  Conjuga¬ 
tions. 

A  double  trifoliate  Leaf  ( biternatum )  is  one  whofe  Foot 
Stalk  is  divided,  and  each  Divifion  fuftains  three  fmall 
Leaves,  Fig.  70. 

A  double  winged  Leal  ( bipinnatum )  is  one  whofe  Foot 
Stalk  is  divided,  and  thefe  Divifions  have  fmall  Leaves 
ranged  on  their  Side  like  Wings,  Fig.  71. 

A  footed  or  branched  Leaf  ( pedatum )  is  one  whofe 
Foot  Stalk  is  divided,  and  has  fome  fmall  Leaves  placed 
on  the  inner  Side,  Fig.  72. 

A  greater  compounded  Leaf  (fupra  decompofitum )  is 
one  whofe  Foot  Stalk  is  many  l  imes  divided,  and  each 
Divifion  is  garnifhed  with  fmall  Leaves. 

A  triternate  Leaf  ( tritcrnatum )  is  one  whofe  Foot 
Stalk  connects  three  double  trifoliate  Leaves. 

A  triple  winged  Leaf  ( tri-pinnatum )  is  one  compofed 
of  feverai  double  winged  Leaves  ;  if  thefe  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  two  fmall  Leaves,  they  are  laid  to  be  abrupt, 
Fig.  73.  but  when  they  are  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 
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they  are  called  an  irregular,  triple,  winged  Leaf,  Fig. 
74- 

We  next  come  to  confider  the  Diftinaions  of  Leaves 
from  their  Place,  Pofition,  Infertion,  or  their  Dire&ion, 
when  joined  to  the  other  Parts  of  Plants. 

A  Seed  Leaf  ( Jcminale )  is  the  firft  Leaf  of  the  Plant, 
and  is  what  before  was  called  cotyledone s,  thefe  are  diffe¬ 
rent  in  Form  and  Subfiance  from  the  other  Leaves. 
Fig-  7  5- 

A  Bottom  Leaf  ( radicale )  is  one  whofe  Foot  Stalk 
rifes  immediately  from  the  Root. 

An  upper  Leaf  ( caulinum )  is  one  which  growrs  from 
the  Stalk  of  the  Plast,  Fig.  76. 

An  axillary  Leaf  ( axillarc )  is  one  which  grows  from 
the  Infertions  of  the  Branches,  Fig.  77. 

A  Flower  Leaf  ( florals )  is  one  that  is  inferted  near 
the  Flower,  and  never  appears  but  with  it.  Fig.  78. 

A  ftarry  Leaf  (Jlellate)  Fig.  79.  or  whorled  Leaf 
(verticillata)  is  when  feverai  Leaves  are*  difpofed  in 
Whorls  round  the  Stalk,  Fig.  80. 

Oppofite  Leaves  ( oppofita )  are  when  they  ftand  by 
Pairs  on  each  Side  the  Stalk,  Fig.  81. 

Alternate  Leaves  ( alterna)  are  when  they  ftand  alter¬ 
nate  above  each  other,  Fig.  82. 

Sparfed  Leaves  (Jparfa)  are  fuch  as  ftand  without 
Order  over  the  whole  Plant. 

Clufter  Leaves  (conferta)  are  fuch  as  come  out  from 
the  Side  of  the  Branches  in  Clufters,  and  are  fo  clofe  to 
one  another,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  their  exadt 
Situation,  Fig.  83. 

Imbricated  Leaves  (imbricata)  are  fuch  as  are  placed 
over  each  other  like  Tiles  on  a  Houfe,  or  the  Scales  of 
Fifties,  Fig.  84. 

Fafciculated  Leaves  (fafciculata)  are  fuch  as  grow  in 
Bunches  from  the  fame  Point,  Fig.  8$. 

Dijlicha  is  when  the  Leaves  are  ranged  along  only 
upon  two  Sides  of  the  Branches,  as  in  the  Fir  Tree. 

A  Target-fhaped  Leaf  ( peltatum )  is  one  whofe  Foot 
Stalk  is  fixed  to  the  Difk,  and  not  to  the  Bafe  or  Edge 
of  the  Leaf,  Fig.  86. 

Petiolatum  is  when  the  Foot  Stalk  is  inferted  to  the 
Bafe  of  the  Margin,  Fig.  87. 

Seffile  is  when  the  Leaf  fits  clofe  to  the  Stalk  or 
Branch,  and  has  no  Foot  Stalk,  Fig.  88. 

A  running  Leaf  ( decurrens )  is  when  the  Leaf  adheres 
to  the  Stalk  or  Branch,  and  is  extended  along  the  Stalk 
from  the  Bafe,  fo  as  to  form  a  leafy  Border  on  each 
Side  the  Stalk,  Fig.  89. 

Amplexicaule  is  when  the  Bafe  of  the  Leaf  environs 
or  embraces  the  Sides  of  the  Stalk  entirely,  Fig.  90. 

Semiamplexicaulet  is  when  the  Bafe  of  the  Leaf  reaches 
but  half  round  the  Stalk. 

A  perfoliate  Leaf  ( perfoliatum )  is  one  which  is  perfo¬ 
rated  by  the  Stalk  or  Branch,  which  do  not  touch  the 
Margin,  Fig.  91. 

Connatumy  is  when  the  two  oppofite  Leaves  cohere  at 
their  Bafe,  fo  as  to  form  one  Body  embracing  the  Stalk, 
Fig-  92. 

VaginanSy  is  when  the  Bafe  of  the  Leaf  forms  a  Kind 
of  Cylinder,  embracing  the  Stalk  like  a  Sheath,  as  in 
Corn,  Grafs.  £sV.  Fig.  93. 

The  Dire&ion  of  Leaves-. 
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An  advcrfe  Leaf  ( adverfum )  is  one  whofc  Sides  rc- 
fpctl  the  Meridian  and  not  the  Heavens,  as  the  Ginger, 

bv. 

An  oblique  Leaf  (obliqutnn)  is  when  the  Bafe  of  the 
Leaf  regards  the  Sky,  and  the  Summit  the  Horizon. 

An  indexed  or  incurved  Leaf  (inflexum)  is  one  which 
grows  in  Form  of  a  Bow,  turning  its  Point  toward  the 
Stalk  again,  Fig.  94. 

jJdpyeJfu hi,  is  when  the  Dilk  of  the  Leaf  approaches 
near  the  Stalk. 

An  creed  Leaf  (ereflttm)  is  one  fo  fituated,  as  to  make 
a  very  acute  Angle  with  the  Stalk,  Fig.  95. 

l’litr  ,  r,  is  when  the  Leaf  does  not  make  fo  acute  an 
Angle  with  the  Stalk  as  the  former,  and'yet  docs  not 
Hand  horizontal,  Fig.  96. 

Ait  horizontal  I  ,caf  (bor/zontale)  is  one  which  Hands 
pctfc6\ly  at  right  Angles  with  the  Stalk,  Fig.  97. 

A  reflexed  Leaf  (reclhiatum)  is  one  whole  Summit  is 
lower  than' the  Bafe,  Fig.  98. 

A  revolved  Leaf  (rcvolutum)  is  one  whofe  upper  Part 
is  tolled  downward,  Fig.  99. 

A  dependent  Leaf  ( dept  miens )  is  one  whofe  Summits 
point  to  the  F.arth. 

A  rooting  Leaf  (radkans)  is  one  which  puts  out  Roots. 

A  floating  Leaf  ( natans )  is  one  which  floats  on  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  W  ater,  as  the  Watei  Lily,  tJc. 

bcmcrfnrt,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  a  Leaf  funk  below  the 
Surface  of  the  Water. 

Having  explained  the  fcvcral  Forms  of  Leaves,  by 
w  hich  Botanifts  dillinguilh  them,  and  alio  their  Pofition, 
both  in  Regard  to  the  other  Parts  of  the  Tree,  or  Plant, 
and  that  of  the  Fai  th,  we  fhall  next  proceed  to  their 
Structure  and  Lies,  for  thefc  were  not  defigned  by  the 
wife  Creator,  only  for  Ornament,  but  they  are  of  more 
important  Ufe  in  Vegetation,  and  are  as  varioufly  con- 
llru&ed  in  their  feveral  Parts,  as  their  fevcral  Ufcs  for 
which  they  are  defigned. 

Some  Plants  have  very  thick  flcfhy  Leaves,  whofe 
pulpy  Subftance  is  always  mo  iff  ;  thefe  are  fuch  Plants 
as  naturally  grow  upon  dry  barren  rocky  Places,  and  for 
the  molt  Part  are  Natives  of  warm  Countries ;  and  as 
thcle  perfpire  very  little  in  Comparison  of  molt  other 
Plants,  they  are  adapted  to  grow  in  fuch  Places  where 
they  can  receive  very  little  Nourifhment  from  the  Earth. 
Molt  of  the  Leaves  of  thefe  Plants  have  a  thin  compact 
Skin  over  their  Surface,  with  very  fmall  minute  Pores, 
whereby  the  defeending  Moiiture  is  thrown  off,  which, 
if  admitted  into  the  Subftance  of  the  Leaves,  or  Stalks, 
would  in  a  very  lhort  l  ime  caufc  a  Mortification,  and 
dcltroy  the  Plant. 

The  Leaves  of  all  thole  'Frees  and  Shrubs  which 
continue  their  Verdure  all  the  Year,  have  alio  a  thin 
compaft  Skin,  or  Cover,  over  their  Surfaces,  as  is  ea- 
tily  difeovered  by  macerating  them  in  Water,  in  order 
to  le  pa  rate  the  Parenchyma  from  the  Velfels  of  the 
Leaves,  which  cannot  be  effected  in  any  of  thefe  Ever- 
r  re«.  ns,  until  the  thin  Parchment-like  Cover  is  taken  oft'; 
thefe  Trees  and  Shrubs  are  found,  by  Experiment,  to 
imbibe  and  perfpire  but  little  in  the  fame  Space  of  Time, 
when  compared  with  the  deciduous  Trees  and  Shrubs ; 
and  it  is  principally  owing  to  this  clofc  Covering,  as  alfo 
to  the  fmall  Proportion  of  Moifture  contained  in  their 
Yiflels,  that  they  retain  their  Verdure,  and  continue 


through  the  Winter  on  the  Trees.  The  nutritive  Juices 
of  tiefe  Plants  always  abound  more  or  lets  with  an  oily 
or  terebinthinous  Quality,  which  fccures  them  from  the 
Injury  of  Froft,  fo  that  many  of  thefe  evergreen  Trees 
an  adapted  to  grow  in  the  qyldeft  Parts  of  the  habitable 
V  orld. 

In  all  the  Leaves  of  Trees  and  Plants  which  I  have 
examined,  there  are  two  Orders  of  Veins  or  Nerves, 
one  belonging  o  each  Surface,  and  I  have  generally  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  low^r  Lamina  on  the  under  Side  of  the 
Leaf,  had  the  Ramifications  larger,  and  were  capable 
of  admitting  a  1  iquid  to  pafs  through  them,  which  thofc 
of  the  upper  Surface  would  not;  thefe  two  Orders  of 
Veins  are  inofculatcd  at  fevcral  places,  but  not  foclofely 
connected,  but  that  they  may  be  cafily  feparated,  after 
they  have  been  macerated  in  Water  a  proper  Time,  for 
feme  Leaves  require  a  much  longer  Time  than  others, 
to  render  the  Parenchyma  foft  enough  to  feparate  ealily 
from  the  Veins  without  tearing  th^m. 

Thefe  two  Laminae,  or  Orders  of  Veins,  are  fuppofed 
to  be  deftined  for  different  Purpofes;  the  upper  Lamina 
is  thought  to  be  Air  \  cfiels,  or  Tracheae,  through 
which  the  pcrlpiring  Matter  is  protruded,  and  by  which 
the  Air  is  infpired  ;  that  thefe  are  Pores  through  which 
that  Subftance  pafies,  which  is  thrown  out  of  the  Plants, 
is  pretty  evident,  for  the  clammy  Subftance  which  is 
commonly  called  Honey  Dew,  is  always  found  (licking 
to  the  upper  Surface  of  Leaves,  from  whence  many 
have  fuppofed  that  this  Subftance  fell  from  above,  and 
lodged  upon  the  Leaves  in  the  Night.  This  is  the  Man¬ 
na  which  is  collected  from  Aftt  Trees  in  Calabria,  and 
from  the  Albagi  in  Pcrfta ,  &c.  and  is  no  other  than  the 
nutritive  Juices,  or  a  Subftance  feparated  from  that, 
which  ilTues  from  the  Pores  of  the  Leaves,  and  is  con¬ 
creted  on  the  Surface  of  the  Leaves  by  the  cold  Air; 
but  whenever  this  is  found  in  Quantity  upon  the  Leaves, 
it  is  a  fure  Sign  of  adifeafed  Plant. 

The  lower  Lamina  of  Veins  ate  fuppofed  to  be  de¬ 
ftined  for  another  Purpofe,  which  is  that  of  receiving, 
preparing,  and  conveying  the  Moifture  imbibed  from 
the  rifing  Vapours  of  the  Farth,  by  which  Trees  and 
Plants  are  greatly  nouriflied ;  and  for  this  Ufe  we  fee 
how  differently  the  two  Surfaces  are  formed,  the  upper 
one  is  commonly  fmooth  and  lucid,  and  the  under  is 
frequently  covered  with  Hairs,  or  a  foft  Down,  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  (lop  and  detain  the  rifing  Vapours,  and  tranfmit 
them  to  the  inner  Veffels ;  and  where  the  Structure  of 
the  Leaves  are  different,  it  is  found  by  Experience,  that 
their  Functions  alter  ;  for  thole  Leaves,  whofe  upper 
Surfaces  are  garnithed  with  Down,  or  Hairs,  are  found 
to  be  the  Receivers  and  Conveyers  of  the  Moifture,  and 
not  the  under  ones,  as  in  the  other  Plants. 

II  the  Surfaces  of  thefe  Leaves  are  altered,  by  rever¬ 
ting  the  Branches  on  which  they  grow,  the  Plants  arc 
Hopped  in  their  Growth,  until  the  Foot  Stalks  are  turned, 
and  the  Leaves  recover  their  former  Pofition.  'I'his 
thexvs  how  neceflary  it  is  to  fupport  all  thole  weak  Shoots 
of  Plants,  which  arc  naturally  difpofed  for  upright 
Growth,  and  that  either  twine  about  the  neighbouring 
'Frees  for  Support,  or  that  put  out  Clafpers,  by  which 
they  take  hold  of  whatever  Trees,  or  Plants  grow  near 
them,  and  are  thereby  fupported;  and,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  how  abfurd  is  that  Practice  of  tying  up  1  he  Shoots 
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of  thofe  Plant*  which  arc  naturally  difpofed  to  trail  upon 
the  Ground,  for,  in  both  ihefe  Gales,  Nature  is  re- 
verfed,  and  conlequently  the  Growth  of  both  Sorts  ot 
Plants  is  greatly  retarded. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  Fun&ions  for  which  the 
I  .eaves  of  Trees  and  Plants  arc  dcftgned  ;  but,  beftdes 
this,  there  arc  others  of  equal  Importance  to  the  well 
being  of  Plants  and  Fruits  ;  the  firH  is  that  of  the  Foot 
Stalks  of  Leaves  nourifhing  and  preparing  the  Buds 
of  the  future  Shoots,  which  are  always  formed  at  the 
Bafe  of  thefe  Foot  Stalks,  and  during  the  Continuance 
of  the  Leaves  in  ptrfcdfc  Health,  thefe  Buds  increafe  in 
their  Magnitude,  and,  in  the  deciduous  Trees,  are 
brought  to  Maturity  before  the  Foot  Stalks  feparate 
from  the  Buds  in  Autumn,  but  if  by  Accident  the  Leaves 
are  blighted,  or  if  the  entire  Surface  of  the  Leaves  are 
cut  off,  and  the  Foot  Stalks  arc  left  remaining,  yet  the 
Buds  will  decay  for  Want  of  that  proper  Nourifhment 
which  is  conveyed  to  them  from  the  Leaves,  fo  that 
whenever  Trees  are  diverted  of  their  Leaves,  or  thofe 
Leaves  are  cut,  or  otherwife  impaired,  though  it  may 
in  either  Cafe  happen  when  the  Buds  may  be  nearly 
formed;  yet  if  it  is  before  the  Foot  Stalks  feparate  na¬ 
turally  from  the  Branches,  the  future  Shoots  will  be 
weakened  in  Proportion  to  the  Time  when  this  is  done  ; 
therefore  as  from  all  the  Experiments  which  have  been 
made  in  Order  to  knowhow  I'erviceable  the  Leaves  of 
Trees  and  Plants  are  to  their  well  being,  it  has  been 
found,  that  where  the  Plants  have  been  diverted  of  their 
Leaves,  or  their  Leaves  have  been  eaten,  or  cut,  during 
their  Growth,  the  Plants  have  been  remarkably  weak¬ 
ened  thereby.  This  fhould  teach  us  not  to  pull,  or  cut 
off  the  Leaves  of  Trees,  or  Plants,  on  any  Account, 
while  they  retain  their  Verdure,  and  are  in  Health.  As 
alfo  how  ablurd  that  common  Practice  is,  of  feeding 
down  Wheat  in  the  Winter  and  Spring  with  Sheep  ;  for 
by  fo  doing,  the  Stalks  are  rendered  very  weak,  and  the 
Lars  are  in  Proportion  fhortcr,  nor  are  the  Grains  of 
Corn  fo  plump  and  well  nourifhed,  as  that  which  is  not 
fed  down  upon  t he  fame  Ground  ;  this  is  a  Paid  which  I 
can  aflert  from  many  Years  Experience,  for  when  Corn, 
or  Grafs,  is  fed  down  clofe  to  the  Root,  the  fucceeding 
Blades  will  be  much  finer  than  if  the  firft  Leaves  had 
been  left  remaining,  which  is  evident  fiom  all  Sheep 
Failures,  where  the  Grafs  is  much  finer  and  lhorter  than 
in  other  Places,  as  alfo  upon  Lawns  and  Bowling-greens, 
where  the  Grafs  is  often  mowed,  the  Blades  will  be 
rendered  finer  in  Proportion  to  the  Frequency  of  mow¬ 
ing  it,  yet  the  Species  of  Grals  is  the  lame  with  that  on 
the  richert  Failures,  fo  that  although  this  may.  be  a  de¬ 
finable  Thing  lor  Lawns,  GY.  in  Gardens,  yet  where 
Regard  is  had  to  the  Produce,  this  fhould  he  avoided. 

Befide>  thefe,  thefe  are  other  Ufes  for  which  Leaves 
are  defigned,  one  of  which  is  that  of  (hading  the  Buds 
for  the  future  Shoots  from  the  Sun,  which  would  ex¬ 
hale  and  dry  up  all  their  Moillure,  as  alfo  the  (hading  of 
the  young  Fruit,  which  is  ablolutely  necelfiu  y  during  the 
Time  of  their  Growth  ;  for  1  have  Jufpe.nded  the  Leaves 
of  Trees  which  were,  grow  ing  againjt  Walls,  loas  toex- 
pofe  the  Fruit  to  the  Sun,  and  not  taken  any  of  them 
off  the  Branches,  yet  1  have  always  found  thofe  Fruits 
foexpofed,  have  been  greatly  Hinted  in  their  Growth, 
and  have  never  arrived  to  near  the  Si/.c  of  others  above 


and  below  them  on  the  fame  Branches,  nor  were  they 
lo  well  tailed,  or  replete  with  Juice. 

In  making  of  this  Experiment,  I  was  as  careful  as  pof- 
lible  not  to  reverie  the  Surfaces  of  the  Leaves,  having 
been  thoroughly  convinced,  from  many  repeated  Expe¬ 
riments,  how  prejudicial  that  is  to  all  Plants,  but  not- 
withrtanding  this  Precaution,  the  Event  was  as  before 
mentioned. 

Another  principal  Ufe  of  the  Leaves  is  to  throw  off 
by  Transpiration,  what  is  unnecefiary  for  the  Growth 
of  the  Plants,  anfwering  to  the  Dlfcharge  made  by  Sweat 
in  Animal  Bodies ;  and  as  Plants  receive  and  tranfpire 
much  more,  in  equal  Time,  than  large  Animals,  (o  it 
appears  how  necelfiary  the  Leaves  are  to  preferve  the 
Plants  in  perfedl  Health,  for  it  has  been  found  by  the 
moft  exa&  Calculations,  made  from  repeated  Experi¬ 
ments,  that  a  Plant  of  the  Sun  Flower  receives  and  per- 
fpires,  in  twenty-four  Hours  feventeen  Times  more 
than  a  Man. 

As  Naturalirts  have  generally  aferibed  a  four-foldUfe 
to  Leaves,  I  fliall  beg  Leave  to  mention  them  here,  and 
then  Hull  give  an  Account  of  the  molt  accurate  Experi¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  to  alcertain  the  Tiuth  of 
their  Hypothecs. 

1.  Chiefly,  that  they  do  in  the  Spring  Time  receive 
the  crude  Humours  into  themfelv.es,  divide  them  very 
minutely,  and  move  them  flrongly  in  the  Utricles,  and 
perhaps  draw  in  from  the  Air  what  is  necelfary,  though 
unknown  to  us,  and  carry  back  great  Plenty  of  elabo¬ 
rated  Juice  to  the  Plant. 

2.  That  there  may  be  a  Tran  fpi  rat  ion  of  what  is  un¬ 
profitable,  anfwering  to  the  Difcnarge  made  by  Sweat  ; 
for  fometimes  thofe  excretory  Veflels  of  the  Leaves  are 
fo  over-charged  by  the  great  Plenty  of  difiending  Hu¬ 
mour  [Juice,]  that  they  burfi  in  the  Middle,  and  let  go 
the  mote  l'ubtile  Parts;  nor  is  it  feldom,  that,  in  a  hot 
Seafon,  great  Plenty  of  Juices  are  this  Way  difeharged 
and  imbibed.  Thus  Manna  is  found  to  exude  (fvveat 
forth)  from  the  Leaves  of  certain  Trees,  if  a  cold  Night 
fhould  follow'  a  hot  Day ;  and  the  fame  Thing  frequently 
happens  in  divers  other  Plants  and  'Frees,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Bees  llyyig  to  the  Lime  Tree,  that  they  may 
gather  that  gumous  Subllance  from  their  Leaves,  and  it 
is  from  the  Surfaces  of  the  1. eaves,  as  well  as  from  the 
Flowers,  thofe  Animals  collect  their  Ilonev;  but  if  the 
Heat  fhould  be  lefs,  all  the  fuperiluous  Humours,  ex¬ 
cept  thole  which,  perhaps,  are  tranfmitted  by  infenfible 
Tranfpiration  through  the  arterial  Veflels,  exhaling  na¬ 
turally,  are  feen  to  return  into  the  Trunk. 

3.  That  the  bibulous  Veflels,  dried  by  the  diurnal 
Ileal,  and  for  this  Rcafion  to  be  compared  to  Veins,  mav 
imbibe,  in  the  Night  Time  efpecially,  thofe  watry 
Parts,  which,  among  others,  lie  hid  in  tire  Air  under 
the  Form  of  a  very  thin  Dew,  and  Jo  make  Amends 
for  the  Lofs  made  by  the  Arteries,  by  [he  new  Moiflure 
received. 

4.  Lull ly ,  the  Leaf  ferves  chiefly  for  this  Purpofe, 
that  it  may  keep  and  nourith  the  Eye,  or  Gem,  unfit 
the  Gem,  by  Degrees  growing  out  to  a  greater  Bulk, 
prefles  together  the  Veflels  ot  the  Foot  Sulk,  fioin 
whence  the  Humour  is  by  little  and  little  Hopped  in  the 
Leaf,  till  it  cannot  any  more  return  to  the  Foot  Stalk, 
which,  by  the  cealing  of  the  Afflux  and  Rtflux  of  the 
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nutritious  Juice,  grows  putrid,  whence  a  Confumption 
being  caufed,  the  Leaf  dies,  and  falls  off,  which  is  the 
chief  Caufe  of  the  falling  of  the  Leaves  in  Autumn. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Flales,  in  his  excellent  Treatife  of  Ve¬ 
getable  Staticks ,  fpeaking  of  the  Perfpiration  of  Plants, 
gives  an  Account  of  the  following  Experiments,  viz. 

That  in  July  or  Augufl  he  cut  off  feveral  Branches  of 
Apple  Trees,  Cherry  Trees,  Pear  Trees,  and  Apricot 
Trees,  two  of  a  Sort ;  they  were  of  feveral  Sizes,  from 
three  to  fix  Feet  long,  with  proportional  lateral  Branches, 
and  the  tranfverfe  Cut  of  the  largeft  Part  of  the  Stems 
was  about  an  Inch  Diameter. 

That  he  Gripped  off  the  Leaves  of  one  Bough  of  each 
Sort,  and  then  fet  their  Stems  in  feveral  Glaffes,  pour¬ 
ing  in  known  Quantities  of  Water. 

The  Boughs  with  Leaves  on  them  imbibed  feme  fif¬ 
teen  Ounces,  forne  twenty,  twenty-five,  or  thirty,  In 
twelve  Hours  Day,  mote  or  lefs,  in  Proportion  to  the 
Quantity  of  Leaves  they  had,  and  when  he  weighed 
them  at  Night,  they  were  lighter  than  in  the  Morning. 

While  thole  without  Leaves  imbibed  but  one  Ounce, 
and  were  heavier  in  the  Evening  than  in  the  Morning, 
they  having  perfpired  little. 

The  Quantity  imbibed  by  thofe  with  Leaves  decreafed 
very  much  every  Day,  the  Sap  Veffels  being  probably 
fhrunk  at  the  tranfverfe  Cut,  and  too  much  faturate 
with  Water  to  let  any  more  pafs,  fo  that  ufually  in  four 
or  five  Days  the  Leaves  faded  and  withered  much. 

He  adds,  that  he  repeated  the  fame  Experiments  with 
Elm  Branches,  Oak,  Ofier,  Willow,  Sallow,  Afpen, 
Currant,  Goofeberry,  and  Filbert  Branches,  but  none 
of  thefe  imbibed  fo  much  as  the  foregoing,  and  feveral 
Sorts  of  Ever-greens  very  much  lefs. 

He  adds  alio  another  Experiment:  That  on  the  15  th 
of  Augujly  he  cut  off  a  large  Pippin  with  two  Inches 
Stem,  and  its  twelve  adjoining  Leaves ;  that  he  fet  the 
Stem  in  a  little  Phial  of  Water,  which  imbibed  and  per¬ 
fpired  in  three  Days,  one  Third  of  an  Ounce. 

And  that  at  the  fame  Time  he  cut  off  from  the  fame 
Tree  another  bearing  Twig  of  the  fame  Length,  with 
twelve  Leaves,  no  Apple  on  it,  which  imbibed  in  the 
fame  three  Days  near  three  Fourths  «f  an  Ounce, 

That  about  the  fame  Time,  he  fet  in  a  Phial  of  Wa¬ 
ter  a  fhort  Stem  of  the  fame  Tree,  with  two  laFge  Ap¬ 
ples  on  it,  without  Leaves,  and  they  imbibed  near  three 
Fourths  of  an  Ounce  in  two  Days. 

Sc  in  this  Experiment,  the  Apples  and  Leaves  imbibe 
four  Fifths  of  an  Ounce,  the  Leaves  alone  near  three 
Fifths,  but  the  two  large  Apples  imbibed  and  perfpired 
but  one  third  Part  fo  much  as  the  twelve  Leaves,  then 
the  one  Apple  imbibed  the  one  fixth  Part  of  what  was 
imbibed  by  the  twelve  Leaves  ;  therefore  two  Leaves 
imbibe  and  perfpire  as  much  as  one  Apple :  whence 
their  perfpirations  feem  to  be  proportionable  to  their 
Surfaces,  the  Surface  of  the  Apple  being  nearly  equal 
to  the  Sum  of  the  upper  and  under  Surfaces  of  the.  two 
Leaves. 

Whence  it  is  probable,  that  the  Ufe  of  thefe  Leaves 
(which  are  placed  juft  where  the  Fruit  joins  to  the  Tree) 
is  to  bring  Nourifhment  to  the  Fruit. 

And  accordingly  he  obferves,  that  the  Leaves  next 
adjoining  to  the  Bloffoms  are  in  the  Spring  very  much 
expanded,  when  the  other  Leaves  on  barren  Shoots  are 


but  beginning  to  fhoot,  and  that  all  Peach  Leaves  are 
very  large  before  the  Bloffom  goes  off. 

And  that,  in  Apples  and  Pears,  the  Leaves  are  one 
Third,  or  half  grown,  before  the  Bloffom  opens,  fo  pro¬ 
vident  is  Nature  in  making  timely  Provifion  for  the  nou- 
rifhing  the  yet  Embryo  Fiuit. 

He  alfo  adds  another  Experiment:  He  dripped  the 
Leaves  of  an  Apple  Tree  Branch,  and  then  fixed  the 
great  End  of  the  Stem  in  the  Gage,  it  raifed  the  Mer¬ 
cury  2  -f- £  Inches,  but  it  foon  fubfided,  for  Want  of 
the  plentiful  Perfpiration  of  the  Leaves,  fo  that  the 
Air  came  in  almoft  as  faff  as  the  Branch  imbibed 
Water. 

And  as  a  farther  Proof  of  the  Influence  of  the  Leaves 
in  raifing  the  Sap,  he  alfo  made  the  following  Experi¬ 
ment. 

On  the  6th  of  Augujl,  he  cut  off  a  large  Ruffet  Pip¬ 
pin,  with  a  Stalk  1  -f-  §■  Inch  long,  and  twelve  adjoin¬ 
ing  Leaves  growing  to  it. 

He  cemented  the  Stalk  faft  in  the  upper  End  of  a 
Tube,  which  Tube  was  fix  Inches  long,  and  one  Fourth 
Diameter;  as  the  Stalk  imbibed  the  Water,  it  raifed 
the  Mercury  four  Inches  high. 

That  he  fixed  another  Apple  of  the  fame  Size  in  the 
fame  Manner,  but  firft  pulled  off  the  Leaves,  and  k 
raifed  the  Mercury  but  one  Inch  ;  that  in  the  fame 
Manner  he  fixed  a  like  bearing  Twig,  with  twelve 
Leaves  on  it,  but  no  Apple,  and  it  raifed  the  Mercury 
three  Inches. 

He  then  took  a  like  bearing  Twig,  without  either 
Leaves  or  Apple,  and  it  raifed  the  Mercury  one  Fourth 
of  an  Inch. 

So  a  Twig,  with  an  Apple  and  Leaves,  raifed  the 
Mercury  four  Inches  ;  one  with  Leaves,  only  three 
Inches;  one  with  an  Apple  without  Leaves,  only  one 
Inch. 

A  Quince,  which  had  two  Leaves  juft  at  the  Twig’s 
Infertion,  raifed  the  Mercury  2 -f-i  Inches,  and  held 
it  up  a* confiderable  Time. 

A  Sprig  of  Minr,  fixed  in  the  fame  Manner,  raifed 
the  Mercury  3  -f-  \  Inches,  =  to  4  Feet  5  Inches  Height, 
of  Water. 

Thefe,  and  many  more  Experiments  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hales ,  that  curious  Enquirer  into  the  Caufes,  State,  and 
Progrefs  of  Vegetation,  evidently  fhew  the  great  Per¬ 
fpiration  of  the  Leaves  of  Plants,  and  their  great  Ufe  in 
raifing  the  Sap,  and  other  FuntbionsoF  vegetable  Na¬ 
ture;  to  whole  excellent  Treatife  before-mentioned  I 
refer  the  curious  Enquirer. 

I  fhall  add,  That  Nature  has  directed  its  as  to  the 
true  Diftance  we  ought  to  train  the  Branches  of-  Trees 
again  ft  Walls  or  Elpaliers,  which  fhould  always  be  in 
Proportion  to  the  Size  of  their  Leaves,  for  if  we  regard 
her  Progrefs  in  the  great  Varieties  of  Trees,  which  are 
within  our  Obfervarion,  we  fhall  always  find  their 
Branches  grow  diftant  from  each  other  in  Proportion  to 
the  Breadth  of  their  Leaves  ;  and  it  was  upon  this  Ac¬ 
count  that  th e  Romans  fo  much  admired  the  Platanus, 
becaufe  the  Leaves,  being  large,  afforded  them  a  kindly 
Shade  in  Summer,  but  in  Winter,  when  they  are  deft i- 
tute  of  Leaves,  their  Branches  growing  at  a  great  Dif¬ 
tance,  eafily  admitted  the  Beams  of  the  Sun. 

I  ftiall  next  beg  Leave  to  mention  a  few,  out  of  the 
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many  Experiments  which  have  been  made  by  Monf. 
Bonnet ,  of  Geneva ,  to  prove  that  mod  Leaves  imbibe 
the  Moidure  of  the  Air  on  their  under  Surface,  and  not 
from  their  upper ;  they  are  as  follow. 

He  gathered  the  Leaves  of  fixteen  Sorts  of  herba¬ 
ceous  Plants  when  fully  grown,  of  each  he  put  feveral 
Leaves  upon  the  Surface  of  Water  in  Glafs  Vafes,  fome 
were  pofited  with  their  upper  Surface,  and  others  with 
their  under  Surface  upon  the  Water;  ihefe  were  adjuft- 
ed  exactly  to  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  with  great  Care 
not  to  let  any  Moidure  reach  their  oppofite  Surfaces, 
and  the  fame  Care  was  taken  to  prevent  their  Foot  Stalks 
from  receiving  any  Moidure.  The  Glades  in  which 
thefe  Leaves  were  thus  placed,  were  kept  in  a  Clofet, 
where  the  Air  was  very  temperate  ;  and  as  the  Water 
in  the  Glades  evaporated,  there  was  from  Time  to 
Time  a  Supply  of  frefh,  which  was  added  with  a  Sy¬ 
ringe,  fo  that  the  Leaves  were  not  didurbed.  The 
Leaves  were  taken  from  the  following  Plants ;  the  Plan¬ 
tain,  the  Mullein,  the  Wake  Robin,  the  great  Mallow, 
the  Nettle,  the  Marvel  of  Peru,  the  Kidney  Bean,  the 
Sun  Flower,  the  Cabbage,  the  Balm,  the  Cockfcomb, 
the  purple  leaved  Amaranth,  Spinach,  and  the  fmaller 
Mallow. 

Six  of  thd'e  Sorts  he  found  continued  green  a  long 
Time,  and  thefe  were  with  different  Surfaces  upon  the 
Water,  they  were  of  the  following  Sorts,  the  Wake 
Robin,  the  Kidney  Bean,  the  Sun  Flower,  the  Cabbage, 
the  Spinach,  and  fmall  Mallow  ;  among  the  others  the 
following  Sorts  were  found  to  draw  the  Moidure  better 
with  their  upper  Surface  than  their  under,  the  Plantain, 
the  Mullein,  the  great  Mallow,  the  Nettle,  the  Cockf¬ 
comb,  and  the  purple  Amaranth. 

The  Leaves  of  the  Nettle  whofe  under  Surface  was 
upon  the  Water,  were  decayed  in  three  Weeks,  where¬ 
as  thofe  whofe  upper  Surface  was  next  the  Water  con¬ 
tinued  two  Months. 

The  Leaves  of  Mullein,  whofe  under  Surface  was 
next  the  Water,  did  not  continue  frefh  more  than  five 
or  fix  Days,  but  thofe  whofe  upper  Surface  was  next 
the  Water  laded  five  Weeks. 

The  Leaves  of  the  purple  Amaranth,  whofe  upper 
Surface  was  next  the  Water,  continued  frefh  three 
Months,  whereas  thofe  whofe  under  Surface  was  next 
the  Water  were  decayed  in  a  Week. 

The  Leaves  of  the  Marvel  of  Peru  and  the  Balm, 
appeared  to  have  the  Advrntage,  whofe  under  Surfaces 
were  next  the  Water. 

The  Leaves  of  Wake  Robin  and  of  the  Cockfcomb, 
whofe  Foot  Stalks  only  were  put  into  the  Water,  con¬ 
tinued  frefh  a  longer  Time,  than  thofe  which  were 
placed  with  either  Surface  next  the  Water. 

The  Leaves  of  the  Great  Mallow,  the  Nettle,  the 
Sun  Flovver,  the  Marvel  of  Peru ,  and  Spinach,  whole 
Foot  Stalks  were  plunged  in  the  Water,  continued  frefh 
a  fhorter  Time,  than  thofe  which  had  either  of  their 
Surfaces  next  the  Water. 

The  Leaves  of  the  Mullein,  of  Plantain,  and  Ama¬ 
ranth,  which  received  the  Water  at  their  Foot  Stalk, 
continued  frelh  much  longer  than  thofe,  whofe  under 
Surface  was  next  the  Water. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  Reafon  of  this  Fafit, 
for  the  Orifices  of  the  Sap  Veflels  in  the  Foot  Stalk,  are 
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much  larger  than  thofe  of  either  Surface,  fo  that  the 
Moidure  infinuates  in  greater  Quantities  and  with  more 
Eafe,  the  fird  than  by  the  fecond  Way. 

After  this  the  fame  Gentleman  made  Experiments 
on  the  Leaves  of  fixteen  Sorts  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  of 
the  following  Sorts,  the  Lilac,  the  Pear  Tree,  the  Vine, 
the  Afpen,  the  Laurel,  the  Cherry  Tree,  the  Plum 
Tree,  the  Horle  Cheftnut,  the  White  Mulberry,  the 
Lime  Tree,  the  Poplar,  the  Apricot,  the  Walnut,  the 
Filbert,  the  Oak,  and  the  Creeper. 

Among  thefe  Species,  he  found  that  the  Lilac  and 
the  Afpen  imbibed  the  Moidure  on  their  upper  Surface, 
equally  with  the  under  Surface  ;  but  in  all  the  other 
Sorts,  the  under  Surface  imbibed  it  in  much  greater 
Quantities  than  the  oppofite.  The  Difference  was  very 
remarkable  in  the  Leaves  of  the  White  Mulberry,  for 
thofe  whofe  upper  Surface  was  laid  upon  the  YVater, 
faded  in  five  Days,  whereas  the  other  whofe  under  Sur¬ 
face  was  next  the  Water,  preferved  their  Verdure  near 
fix  Months. 

The  Vine,  the  Poplar,  and  Walnut  Tree,  are  very 
remarkable  Indances,  how  little  dilpofed  the  upper  Sur¬ 
faces  of  the  Leaves  of  ligneous  Plants  are  to  imbibe  the 
Moidure;  for  thofe  of  thdfe  three  Sorts,  whofe  upper 
Surfaces  were  applied  to  the  Water,  decayed  almod  a? 
foon  as  thofe  which  had  no  Nourilhment. 

In  all  the  Experiments  made  by  this  curious  Gentle¬ 
man  upon  the  various  Leaves  of  Trees  and  Herbs,  it  is 
remarkable,  that  all  thofe  Leaves  which  imbibed  the 
Moidure  by  their  upper  Surface,  were  fuch  as  had  that 
Surface  covered  either  with  Hairs  or  Down  ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  where  the  under  Surface  was  garnidied 
with  either  Hairs  or  Down,  the  Moidure  tvas  imbibed 
by  that  Surface.  He  likewife  mentions  many  Experi¬ 
ments  made  by  himfelf,  and  alfo  by  Monf.  du  Hamel  de 
Monceau ,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris , 
in  rubbing  the  Leaves  over  with  Varnifh,  Oil,  Wax, 
and  Honey,  to  fee  the  Effefit  of  thefe  upon  various 
Leaves,  fome  of  which  were  rubbed  over  on  both  Sur¬ 
faces,  others  only  upon  one  ;  fome  only  a  Part  of  the 
Surface,  others  the  Edges  of  the  Leaves  were  rubbed 
over,  and  in  fome  only  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves 
were  rubbed  with  thele.  They  likewife  anointed  the 
Trunks  of  fome  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  left  the  Leaves 
and  Branches  in  their  natural  State. 

The  Refult  of  thefe  Experiments  was,  that  where 
the  Leaves  were  anointed  on  both  Surfaces  with  Varnifh, 
they  decayed  prefcntly ;  and  where  they  were  attainted 
with  the  other  Things,  in  Proportion  as  thofe  were 
mod  penetrating,  fo  the  Leaves  continued  a  fhorter 
Time  than  the  others  ;  and  where  one  Surface  only  was 
anointed,  they  continued  much  longer  than  thofe  which 
were  anointed  on  both  ;  and  win.  re  the  Pedicle  only  was 
anointed  they  continued  dill  longer  ;  but  the  anointing 
of  the  Trunks,  made  no  fenfible  Alteration,  except¬ 
ing  in  very  hot  Weather  ;  when  they  both  imagine, 
that  the  anointing  them  was  cf  Service,  by  hinder¬ 
ing  the  too  great  Tranlpiiation  which  might  weaken 
the  Trees  ;  for  they  obftrvtd,  that  thofe  Trees 
which  were  varnifned,  differed  lefs  from  the  violent 
Heat,  than  the  Trees  which  were  left  in  their  natural 
State. 
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Monf.  Bonnet  alfo  obferved,  that  on  thofe  Leaves 
•which  were  varnifhcd,  the  tender  Parts  of  the  Leaves 
were  dedroyed  bv  it,  and  the  tough  Fibres  only  were 
left  remaining. 

As  it  would  fwell  this  Work  much  beyond  its  intend¬ 
ed  Bulk,  were  I  to  mention  more  of  thefe  curious  Ex¬ 
periments,  I  {hall  refer  the  Curious  to  his  Book, 
where  they  will  find  a  great  Number  of  the  mod 
accurate  and  well  conducted  Experiments  related,  to 
afcertain  the  Ufes  of  the  Leaves  of  Plants  in  Vegeta¬ 
tion.  .  •  , 

The  before-mentioned  Rev.  Dr.  Hales ,  in  his  T  rea- 
tife  of  Vegetation,  fays.  It  is  plain  from  many  Experi¬ 
ments  and  Observations  he  had  before-mentioned,  that 
Leaves  are  very  ferviceable  in  this  Work  ot  Vegetation, 
by  being  indrumental  in  bringing  Nourifhment  from 
the  lower  Parts,  within  the  Reach  of  the  Attra&ion  ot 
the  growing  Fruit,  which,  like  young  Animals,  is 
furnifhed  with  proper  Indruments  to  luck  it  thence  ; 
but  the  Leaves  feem  alfo  defigned  for  many  other  noble 
and  important  Services,  for  Nature  admirably,  adapts 
her  Inflruments,  fo  as  to  be  at  the  fame  Time  fervice¬ 
able  to  many  good  Purpofes. 

Thus  the  Leaves,  in  which  are  the  many  excretory 
Duas  in  Vegetables,  feparate  and  carry  off  the  redun¬ 
dant  watery  Fluid,  which,  by  being  long  detained, 
would  turn  rancid,  and  prejudicial  to  the  Plant,  leaving 
the  more  nutritive  Parts  to  coalefce;  Part  of  which 
Nourifhment,  we  have  good  Reafon  to  think,  is  con¬ 
veyed  into  Vegetables  through  the  Leaves,  which 
plentifully  imbibe  the  Dew  which  contain  Salt,  Sulphur, 

For  the  Air  is  full  of  acid  and  fulphureous  Particles, 
which,  when  they  abound  much,  do,  by  the  Action 
and  Reaaion  between  them  and  the  elaflick  Air,  caufe 
that  fultry  Heat  which  ufually  ends  in  Lightning  and 
Thunder";  and  thefe  new  Combinations  of  Air,  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  acid  Spirit,  which  are  conftantly  forming  in 
the  Air,  are  doubtlefs,  very  ferviceable  in  promoting 
the  Work  of  Vegetation;  when,  being  imbibedby  the 
Leaves,  they  may  not  improbably  be  the  Materials  out 
of  which  the  more  fubtile  and  refined  Principles  of  Ve¬ 
getables  are  formed  ;  lor  fo  fine  a  Fluid  as  the  Air 
feems  to  be  a  more  proper  Medium,  wherein  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  combine  the  more  exalted  Principles  of  Vege¬ 
tables,  than  the  groiTer  watery  Fluid  of  the  Sap  :  And 
for  the  fame  Reafon  it  is  likely,  that  the  mod  refined 
and  active  Principles  of  Animals  are  alfo  prepared  in 
the  Air,  and  thence  conveyed  through  the  Lungs  into 
the  Blood  ;  and  that  there  is  Plenty  of  thefe  fulphureo- 
aereal  Particles  in  the  Leaves,  is  evident  from  the  ful¬ 
phureous  Exudations  that  are  found  in  the  Edges  of 
Leaves,  of  which  Bees  are  obferved  to  make  their 
waxen  Cells,  as  well  as  of  the  Dud  of  Flowers.  And 
that  Wax  abounds  with  Sulphur,  is  plain  from  its  burn¬ 
ing  freely,  fife. 

We  may  therefore  reafonably  conclude,  that  one 
great  Ufe  of  Leaves  is  what  has  been  long  fufpe&ed  by 
many,  viz.  to  perform,  in  fome  Meafure,  the  fame 
Office  for  the  Support  of  the  vegetable  Life,  as  the 
Lungs  of  Animals  do  for  the  Support  of  animal  Life  ; 
Plants,  very  probably,  drawing  through  their  Leaves 
fome  Part  of  their  Nottrifttment  ho m  the  Air. 


LEDUM.  Rail  Syti.  I . — 142.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  483. 
Marfh  Cijlus ,  or  wild  Rofemary. 

The  Chambers  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  Jmall  Empalement  of  1  Leaf,  indent¬ 
ed  in  5  Parts.  It  hath  5  oval,  concave,  fpreading  Petals , 
and  10  fieri der  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Petals,  which 
fpread  open,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits,  and  a  roundifb 
Germen  fupporting  a  flender  Style,  crowned  by  an  obtv.fe 
Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  roundijh  Capfule  with  c 
Cells,  opening  at  the  Bafe  in  5  Parts,  and  filled  with  jmall , 
narrow,  acute  pointed  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Ledum  foliis  linearibus  fubtus  hirfutis,  floribus  corym- 
bofis.  Flor.  Suec.  341.  Ledum  with  very  narrow  Leaves, 
hairy  on  their  under  Side,  and  Flowers  growing  in  a 
Corymbus.  Rofmarinum  fylvefire  minus  nofiras.  Park. 
Hifi .  7  6.  Our  final!  wild  Rofemary. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  upon  Modes  and  Bogs  In 
many  Parts  of  Torkfire,  Chefhire,  and  Lancafisire , 
where  it  rifes  with  a  (lender  fhrubby  Stalk  about  2  Feet 
high,  dividing  into  many  dender  Branches,  garnidied 
with  narrow  Leaves  not  much  unlike  thofe  of  Heath. 
The  Flowers,  are  produced  in  fmall  Cluders  at  the  End 
of  ti  e  Branches,  which  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
Strawberry  Tree,  but  fpread  open  wider  at  the  Top. 
Thefe  are  of  a  reddifh  Colour  and  appear  in  May ,  and 
in  the  natural  Places  of  their  Growth,  are  fucceeded  hy 
Seed  VefTels  filled  with  fmall  Seeds,  which  ripen  in 
Autumn. 

It  is  with  great  Difficulty  this  Plant  is  kept  in  a  Gar¬ 
den,  for  as  it  naturally  grows  on  Bogs,  unlefs  the  Plants 
have  fome  fuch  Soil  and  a  fhady  Situation,  they  will  not 
thrive.  The  Plants  mud  be  procured  from  the  Places  of 
their  Growth,  and  taken  up  with  good  Roots,  otherwife 
they  will  not  live.  They  cannot  bte  propagated  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  but  in  the  Modes  their  Roots  fpread  and  propagate 
pretty  freely. 

LEEKS.  See  Porrum. 

LEGUMES,  or  LEGUMPNS,  are  a  Species  of 
Plants  which  are  called  Pulfe,  fuch  as  Peas,  Beans,  cfr. 
and  are  fo  called,  because  they  may  be  gathered  by  the 
Hand  without  cutting.  Mr.  Ray  reckons  all  thofe  Plants 
which  have  a  papilionaceous  Flower,  among  the  Le¬ 
gumes  ;  but  the  French  comprehend  mod  Sorts  of  ef- 
culent  Plants,  under  this  Title  of  Legumes. 
LEGUMINOUS,  of  or  belonging  to  Pulfe. 
LEMON  TREE.  See  Limon. 

LENS.  See  Ervum. 

LENS  PALUSTRIS,  Duck  Meat.  This  is  a  very 
common  Plant,  growing  on  danding  Waters  in  molt 
Parts  of  England-,  where,  if  it  is  not  didurbed,  it  will 
foon  cover  the  whole  Surface. 

LENTISCUS.  See  Pidacia. 

LEONTICE.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  381.  Leontopetalon. 
Tourn.  Cor.  49.  Tab.  484.  Lion’s  Leaf. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  made  up  of  6  very 
narrow  Leaves,  which  are  alternately  fmaller  and  drop 
of.  The-  Flower  has  6  oval  acute  Petals,  twice  the  Length 
of  the  Empalement,  and  6  NeClaria  fixed  by  fmall  Foot 
Stalks  to  the  Bafe  of  the  Petals.  It  has  6  fort  fender  Sta¬ 
mina ,  terminated  by  ere  SI  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  pla¬ 
ced  an  oblong  oval  Germen ,  fupporting  a  fort  taper  Style , 
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inferted  obliquely  to  the  Germen,  crowned  by  a  fimple 
.Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  globular  fiwollen  Berry 
a  little  ficculent ,  with  I  Celt,  inclofing  2  or  3  globular 
Seeds . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lt  ontice  foltis  pinnatis,  petiolo  comrnuni  fimplici. 
Hart.  Cliff.  122.  Lion’s  Leaf,  with  winged  Leaves  hav¬ 
ing  1  common  fingle  Foot  Stalk.  Leontopetalon  foliis  cof- 

'  tee  fimplici  innafeentibus .  Tourn.  Cor.  49.  Lion’s  Leaf 
with  a  fingle  Foot  Stalk  to  the  Leaves. 

2.  Leontice  foliis  decompofitis ,  petiolo  commufli  tri- 
fido.  Hort.  Cliff.  122.  Lion’s  Leaf  with  decompound¬ 
ed  Leaves,  and  a  common  trifid  Foot  Stalk.  Leon¬ 
topetalon  foliis  cofice  ramofee  innafeentibus.  Tourn .  Cor. 
49.  Lion’s  Leaf,  with  a  branching  Foot  Stalk  to  the 
Leaves. 

Thefe  Plants  both  grow  naturally  in  the  Iflands  of 
the  Archipelago ,  and  alfo  in  the  Corn  Fields  about  Alep¬ 
po,  where  they  flower  foon  after  Chrifltnas.  They  have 
large  tuberous  Roots,  about  the  Size  of  thofe  of  Cy¬ 
clamen,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  Bark  ;  the  Leaves 
arife  upon  {lender  Foot  Stalks  immediately  from  their 
Roots,  which  grow  about  6  Inches  high  ;  that  of  the 
firft  Sort  is  fingle,  having  many  fmall  Folioli  ranged  a- 
long  the  Mid-rib,  but  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  fecond 
Sort  are  branched  into  3  fmaller ;  upon  each  of  thefe  are 
ranged  feveral  Folioli  or  fmall  Leaves,  in  the  fame 
Form  as  the  winged  Leaves.  The  Flowers  fit  upon 
naked  Foot  Stalks,  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort  fuftain  many 
yellow  Flowers,  but  the  Flowers  of  the  fecond  are 
fmaller  and  of  a  paler  Colour.  Thefe  in  their  native 
Country  appear  foon  after  Chriffmas,  but  in  England 
they  do  not  flower  till  the  Beginning  of  April,  and  are 
never  fucceeded  by  Seeds  here. 

Both  thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
require  to  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  otherwife 
they  feldom  fucceed  ;  but  as  they  are  brought  from  dif- 
tant  Countries,  they  fhouid  be  preferved  in  Sand  to 
be  fent  to  England,  I  received  a  few  of  thefe  Seeds  from 
the  Duke  D’  Ayen ,  which  were  fent  him  from  Aleppo 
put  up  in  Sand,  and  thefe  came  up  better  than  any  of 
thofe  which  came  over  dry;  for  of  feveral  Parcels  of 
thefe  Seeds  which  1  have  fown  of  both  Kinds  the  3  laft 
Years,  I  have  not  had  more  than  2  Plants  arife. 

The  Plants  are  very  difficult  to  preferve  ip  England, 
for  the  Roots  will  not  ihrive  in  Pots;  and  w%en  they 
are  planted  in  the  full  Ground,  the  Froft  frequently 
deflroys  them  in  Winter,  efpecially  while  the  Roots 
are  young.  Of  late  Years  the  Winters  have  proved 
fo  verv  unfavourable,  as  to  kill  all  the  young  Roots 
which  I  had  raifed  in  the  Cbelfca  Garden  ;  but  before 
the  fevere  Winter  in  /740,  I  had  fome  of  the  Roots 
which  were  planted  in  a  Somh-weft  Border,  that  flow¬ 
ered  feveral  Years,  and  without  any  Shelter  furvived 
the  Winters;  but  although  I  covered  many  of  thofe 
Roots  which  I  had  lately  raifed,  yet  I  could  not  preferve 
them. 

The  Leaves  of  thefe  Plants  decay  about  Midfummer , 
and  the  Roots  remain  in  an  unaCtive  State  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  at  which  Time  the  Flowers  and  Leaves 
come  up  nearly  at  the  fame  Time. 

When  the  Seeds  are  procured  from  Abroad,  the  beft 
Way  is  to  fow  them  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  and  cover 


them  with  Glades  in  the  Winter  to  pro tcEt  them  from 
Froft  ;  and  in  the  Spring,  when  the  Plants  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear,  they  muft  have  the  free  Air  admitted  to  them  at 
all  Times  when  the  Weather  is  mild,  otherwife  they 
are  very  fubje&  to  draw  up  tall  with  weak  Stems,  and 
their  Roots  do  not  increafe  in  their  Bulk.  If  the  Plants 
are  not  too  clofe,  it  will  be  beft  to  let  them  remain  in 
the  Place  unremoved  till  the  fecond  Year  ;  but  where 
they  are  too  dole,  Part  of  the  Roots  may  be  taken  up 
in  October,  and  tranfplanted  clofe  to  a  warm  Wall,  be¬ 
ing  very  careful  not  to  difturb  the  Roots  which  are  left 
{landing  ;  and  in  November,  before  the  hard  Froft  fets 
in,  it  will  be  a  good  Wav  to  lay  fome  old  Tanners  Bark 
over  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  3  or  4  Inches  thick, 
to  prevent  the  Froft  from  penetrating  to  the  Roots; 
but  this  fhouid  be  mod  of  it  taken  off  in  March  be¬ 
fore  the  Roots  begin  to  pufh  out  their  Leaves ;  and 
if  this  is  removed  in  Part  foon  after  the  hard  Froft 
is  over  in  February,  and  another  Part  three  Weeks 
or  a  Month  after,  it  will  be  better  than  taking  it  all 
off  at  the  fame  Time  ;  and  if  a  thin  Covering  of  the 
Tan  is  left  at  the  laft  over  the  Surface  of  the  Ground, 
Lt  will  prevent  the  drying  Winds  of  the  Spring  from 
drying  the  Ground,  which  will  be  of  great  Service  to 
the  Roots.  Thefe  Roots  fhouid  have  a  dry  loofe  Soil, 
and  muft  be  feldom  removed,  but  when  that  is  done, 
October  is  the  beft  l  ime,  for  then  the  Roots  are  in¬ 
active. 

LEONTODON,  Lin,  Gen.  PL  817.  Dens  leonis. 
Tourn.  lift.  R.  II.  408.  Dandelion-;  in  French,  Dent 
de  Lion. 

There  are  four  or  five  Species  of  this  Genus,  which 
grow  naturally  in  the  Fields,  fo  are  not  cultivated  in 
Gardens ;  but  fome  People  it)  the  Spring  gather  the 
Roots  out  of  the  Fields,  and  blanch  them  in  their  Gar¬ 
dens  for  a  SalladT-Terb  ;  however,  as  they  are  not  cul¬ 
tivated,  I  fhall  forbear  faying  any  'Filing  more  of  them, 
than  that  they  are  very  had  Weeds  both  in  Gardens  and 
Fields,  fo  fhouid  be  rooted  out  before  their  Seeds  are 
ripe,  otherwife  they  will  fpread  to  a  great  Diftance,  as 
they  have  Down  adhering  to  them,  by  which  they  are 
wafted  about  by  the  Wind. 

LEONTOPODIUM.  Set  PLnfago. 

LEONURUS.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  187.  Tab.  87, 
Phlomis.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  642.  Lion’s  Tail. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  tubulous ,  5  cornered,  permanent  Em¬ 
pale  me nt  of  1  Leaf ;  the  Flavours  have  one  Petal,  and  are 
of  the  Lip  Kind ;  the  upper  Lip  is  long ,  cylindrical,  hairy, 
'and  entire  ;  the  lower  Lip  is  Jhort ,  reflexed,  and  cut  into 
3  Parts.  It  hath  4  Stamina  fituated  under  the  lower  Lip , 
2  of  which  are  fijorter  than  the  other  ;  thefe  are  terminated 
by  oblong  compreffecl  Summits.  In  the  Bottom  of  the  lube 
are  fituated  4  Germina  f upper  ting  a  fender  Style,  fituated 
with  the  Stamina,  and  crowned  by  a  bifid  acute  Stigma. 
The  Germina  become  4  oblong  angular  Seeds,  fitting  in  the 
Empale  ment : 

The  Species  are, 

T.  Leonurus  foliis  lanceolatis,  obtuse  ferratis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  312.  Lion’s  Tail  with  Spear- fhaped  Leaves,  which 
are  bluntly  fawed.  Leonurus perenn is  Africanus,  fidcriti- 
dis  folio,  fior e  Phcenicio  major-e.  Breyn.  Cent.  1.  17 1.  Pe¬ 
rennial 
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rennial  African  Lion’s  Tail  with  an  Irouwort  Leaf,  and 
a  larger  fcarlet  Flower. 

2.  Leonurus foliis  ovatis,  calyc'tbus  decagonis ,  fep- 
tem  dentatis ,  inaqualibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  312.  Lion’s 
Tail  with  oval  Leaves,  an  Empalement  having  10  Cor¬ 
ners  and  7  unequal  Indentures.  Leanuru s  minor,  Capitis 
Bon<£  Spei ,  vulgb.  Boerb.  lnd .  alt.  180.  Small  Lion’s 
Tail  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  a  Native  of  Ethiopia ,  but  has  been 
-long  cultivated  in  the  Englijb  Gardens.  This  rifes  with 
a  fhrubby  Stalk,  f  or  8  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral 
-Branches  from  the  Side,  which  are  four  cornered  ; 
thefe  are  garnilhed  with  oblong  narrow  Leaves,  acutely 
indented  on  their  Edges  ;  they  are  about  3  Inches  long, 
and  half  an  Inch  broad,  hairy  on  their  upper  Side,  and 
veined  on  their  under,  (landing  by  Pairs  oppofite.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  Whorls  round  the  Branches, 
each  of  the  Branches  having  2  or  3  of  thefe  Whorls 
toward  their  Ends,  fitting  very  clofe  to  the  Branches ; 
they  are  of  the  Lip  Kind,  ftiaped  fomewhat  like  thofe 
of  the  dead  Nettle,  but  much  longer  and  covered  over 
with  fhort  Hairs ;  they -are  of  a  golden  fcadet  Colour, 
fo  make  a  fine  Appearance.  The  Flowers  commonly 
appear  in  Otlober  and  November ,  and  fometimes  continue 
till  the  Middle  of  December ,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by 
Seeds  here. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  Sort  with  variegated 
Leaves,  which  is  by  fome admired;  but  as  this  feldom 
produces  fo  large  Whorls  of  Flowers  as  the  plain  Sort, 
it  is  not  generally  efteemed. 

The  2d  Sort  is  mentioned  by  feveral  Authors  as  an 
annual  Plant  ;  they  alfo  fuppofe  it  to  be  a  Native  of 
America ,  and  believe  it  was  brought  from  Surinam  to 
Holland  ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  Native  of  the  Cape  af 
Good  Hope ,  from  whence  I  have  two  or  three  Times 
received  the  Seeds  ;  and  the  late  Dr.  Boerhaave  allured 
me,  that  he  had  frequently  received  the  Seeds  from 
that  Country,  as  alfo  a  Painting  of  the  Plant,  fo  that 
he  made  no  Doubt  of  the  Plant  growing  naturally 
there. 

This  rifes  with  a  fquare  fhrubby  Stalk  about  3  Feet 
high,  fending  out  feveral  four  cornered  Branches,  gar- 
nifhed  with  oval  crenated  Leaves,  rough  on  their  upper 
Side  like  the  dead  Nettle,  but  veined  on  the  under, 
which  is  of  a  pale  green  ;  thefe  are  placed  oppofite  by 
Pairs,  as  are  alfo  their  Branches.  The  Flowers  come 
out  in  Whorls  round  the  Branches,  in  like  Manner  as 
the  former,  but  are  not  fo  long  nor  fo  deep  coloured  ; 
they  appear  at  the  fame  Seafon  with  the  firft,  and  con¬ 
tinue  as  long  in  Beauty. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Cuttings  in  Eu¬ 
rope ,  for  they  do  not  produce  any  Seeds  here.  If  the 
Cuttings  are  planted  in  July,  after  the  Plants  have  been 
fo  long  expofed  to  the  open  Air  as  to  harden  the  Shoots, 
they  will  take  Root  very  freely.  Theyfhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  loamy  Border  to  an  Eaft  Afpedt,  and  if  they  are 
covered  clofely  with  a  Bell  or  Hand  Giafs  to  exclude  the 
Air,  and  fhaded  from  the  Sun,  it  will  forward  their 
putting  out  Roots  ;  but  when  they  begin  to  fhoot,  the 
GlaUes  Ihould  be  raifed  to  admit  the  free  Air,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  drawing  up  weak,  and  by  Degrees  they  muft 
be  expofed  to  the  open  Air.  As  foon  as  they  have  taken 
good  Root,  they  muft  be  taken  up,  and  each  planted 


in  a  feparate  Pot  filled  with  foft  loamy  Earth,  and  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken  new  Root  ;  thet\ 
they  may  be  removed  to  a  fheltered  Situation,  where 
they  may  remain  till  Oflober,  when  they  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Green-boufe,  and  afterward  treated  as 
the  Myrtle,  and  other  hardy  Green-houfe  Plants,  ob- 
ferving  to  water  the  firft  Sort  plentifully. 

LEPIDIUM.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  FI.  215.  Tab.  103.  Lin. 
Gen.  Pl.'jiS.  Dittander,  or  Pepperwort. 

The  Charadlcrs  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  4  oval 
concave  Leaves,  which  fall  off.  The  Flower  has  4  oval 
Petals  placed  in  the  Form  of  a  Crofs ,  which  are  much  lar¬ 
ger  than  the  Empalement,  and  6  Awl- Jh aped  Stamina  the 
Length  of  the  Empalement,  2  of  which  are  fhorter  than 
the  other ,  terminated  by  ftngle  Summits.  In  the  Center  is 
fituated  a  Heart- foaped  Gertnen ,  fipporting  a  ftngle  Style, 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  turns  to  a 
Spear- foaped  Seed  Vefel  with  2  Cells,  divided  by  an  inter¬ 
mediate  Partition ,  containing  oblong  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lepidium  foVis  cvato-Ianceolatis  integris  ferratis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  330.  Dittander  with  entire,  oval,  Spear- 
Ihaped  Leaves,  which  are  fawed.  Leptdium  latifolium. 
C.  B.  P.  97.  Broad  leaved  Dittander. 

2.  Lepidium foliis  lanceolatis  amplexicaulibus  denta¬ 
tis.  Hort.  Cliff.  331.  Dittander  with  Spear-lhaped  in¬ 
dented  Leaves,  which  embrace  the  Stalks.  Lepidium 
humile ,  incanum,  arver.fe.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  216.  Low 
hoary  Dittander  of  the  Fields. 

3.  Lepidium  foliis  linean-lanceolatis  Jubdentatis  am - 
plexicaulibus  radice  reptatrice.  Dittander  with  narrow 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  a  little  indented,  which  embrace 
the  Stalk,  and  a  creeping  Root.  Lepidium  humile  minus 
incanum,  Atepicum.  Tourn.  Infl.  216.  Low  Dittander 
of  Aleppo  with  lefs  hoary  Leaves. 

4  Lepidium  floribus  diandris  tetrapelalis,  foliis  in¬ 
ferior  ibus  lanceolatis  ferratis,  ftpsrioribus  linearibus  inte- 
gerrimis.  Fior.  Leyd.  Prod.  334.  Dittander  with  Flow¬ 
ers  having  4  Petals  and  2  Stamina,  whole  under 
Leaves  are  Spear-lhaped  and  fawed,  and  the  under 
one  narrow  and  entire.  Lepidium  gramineo  folio  five 
Iberis.  Tourn.  hfl.  216.  Dittander  with  a  Grafs  Leaf, 
or  Iberis. 

5.  Lepidium  foliis  caulinis  pinnato-mnltifidis ,  ramife- 
ris  cordatis ,  amplexicaulibus  integris.  Hort.  Cliff.  331. 
Dittander  with  the  lower  Leaves  Wing-pointed,  and 
thofe  on  the  Branches  I  leart-fhaped,  entire,  and  em¬ 
bracing  the  Stalks.  Tblafpi  verum  Dioforidis.  1.  Zan. 
Hfl.  193.  The  true  Mithridate  Muftard  of  Dio- 
f-orides. 

6.  Lepidium  floribus  fubtriandris  tetrapetalis ,  foliis 
linearibus  pinnatis.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  645.  Dittander  with 
Flowers  having  4  Petals,  and  chiefly  with  3  Sta¬ 
mina,  and  very  narrow  winged  Leaves.  Iberis  hu- 
rnilior  annua  Virginiana  ramofsor.  Mor.  Hfl.  2.  p. 
31 1.  Lower  annual  branching  Sciatica  Crefs  of 
Virginia. 

7.  Lepidium  foliis  lyratis  crifpis.  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  644. 
Dittander  with  curled  Lyre-ftviped  Leaves.  Lebidhun 
Orientale  naflurtii  crifpi  folio.  Tourn.  Cor.  I Eaftern 
Dittander,  with  a  Leaf  like  curled  Crefs. 
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The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moifl  Places  in  many 
Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  feldom  cultivated  in  Gardens 
It  hath  fmall  white  creeping  Roots,  by  which  it  multi¬ 
plies  very  fafl,  fo  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  eradicate 
the  Plant,  after  it  has  grown  long  in  any  Place  ;  the 
lower  Leaves  are  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  about  3  Inches 
long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad  toward  the  Bale,  fa  wed 
oh  the  Edges,  and  Handing  on  long  Foot  Stalks.  The 
Stalks  rife  2  Feet  high,  they  3re  fmooth,  and  fend  out 
many  Side  Branches ;  the  Leaves  on  the  Stalks  are  lon¬ 
ger,  narrower,  and  more-acute  pointed  than  the  lower, 
and  are  not  fa  wed  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  grow 
in  clofe  Bunches  toward  the  Top  of  the  Branches, 
coming  out  from  the  Side  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  are 
compofed  of  4.  fmall  white  Petals-  Thefe  appear  in 
June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn*. 
The  whole  Plant  has  a  hot  biting  Tafle  like  Pepper, 
and  the  Leaves  have  been  often  uled  by  the  Country- 
People  to  give  a  Relifh  to  their  Viands  inftead  of  Pep¬ 
per  ;  from  whence  it  had  the  Appellation,  of  poor  Man’s 
Pepper. 

This  Plant  is  eafily  propagated,  for  every  Piece  of 
the  Root  will  grow  and  multiply  where-ever  it  is  plant¬ 
ed,  fo  will  become  troubleforne  to  root  out  after  grow¬ 
ing  for  fome  Time  in  a  Garden.  The  Leaves  of  this 
Plant  bruifed  and. mixed  with  Hog’s  Lard,  and  applied 
as  a  Cataplafm  to  the  Hip,  help  the  Sciatica  ;  and 
chewed  In  the  Mouth,  caufe  a  great  Defluxion  of 
Rheum,  fo  is  faid  to  help  fcrophulous  Tumours  in  the 
Throat. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Aujlria  and  Italy  ;  this 
hath  a  flefhy  fibrous  Root,  froth  which  arife  feveral 
weak  Stalks  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garniflied 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  3  Inches  long  and  one  and  a 
Half  broad,  deeply  cut  in  upon  the  Edges_i_  thefe  are 
fmooth,  a  little  hoary,  and  embrace  the  Stalks  with 
their  Bafe;  the  Flowers  are  fmall,  white,  and  grow  in 
loofe  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches.  They  flow¬ 
er  from  June  till  the  Beginning  of  September,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  propagates  very  faff 
by  its  Roots,  and  is  feldom  admitted  into  Gardens. 

The  3d -Sort  grows  naturally  about  Aleppo  -,  this  hath 
creeping  Roots,  which  extend  to  a  great  Diftance  on  c- 
veiy  Side,  fo  will  foon  fpread  over  a  large  Piece  of 
Ground.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  longerand  narrower 
than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  are  lefs  hoary  ;  the  Flow¬ 
ers  grow  in  loofe  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches; 
they  are  fmall  and  white  like  thofe  of  the  fir  ft.  This 
is  a  hardy  perennial  Plant,  which,  propagates  by  its 
creeping  Roots  in  as  great  Plenty  as  either  of  the  for¬ 
mer. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France ■, 
Italy,  and  Sicily,  but  is  preserved  in  fome  Englijh  Gar¬ 
dens  for  Variety.  This  hath  a  long  flefhy  Root,  which 
runs  deep  into  the  Ground,  and  fends  out  many  oblong 
Leaves  which  are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  fpread  flat 
on  the  Ground  ;  the  Stalks  are  {lender,  ft  iff,  and  branch  > 
out  horizontally  on  every  Side  ;  they  rife  about  2  Feet 
high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  entire  Leaves. 
The  Flowers  come  out  in  clofe  fmall  Cluflers  at  the  End 
of  the  Branches,  they  are  very  fmall  and  white,  and  ap¬ 
pear  in  June  and  July,,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 
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If  thefe  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will 
come  up  early  in  the  Spring,  and  require  no  other 
Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds;  the  Roots 
will  abide  feveral  Years,  if  they  are  in  a  dry  Soil.  This 
Plant  is  alfo  commended  for  its  Virtues  in  Sciaticas, 
if  bruifed  and  mixed  with  Hog’s  Lard  as  the  firft, 
and  from  its  Virtues  it  obtained  the  Title  of  Sciatica- 
Crefs. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  hath  a 
low  {lender  Stalk,  which  is  a  little  ligneous,  fending 
out  feveral  {lender  Brancb.es,  which 'rife  about  a  Foot 
high,  garniflied  with  very  narrow  Awl-lhaped  Leaves, 
growing  fparfedly  along  the  Branches;  they  are  of  a 
grayifh  Colour;  and  a  litiJe  hairy.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  loofe  Bunches  from  the  Side  and  at  the 
Top  of  the  Stalk;  they  are  fmall  and  white,  appearing 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn  ;  but 
the  Plants  will ’abide  feveral  Years  if  they  are  in  a  dry 
Soil,  and  refill  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  very 
well. 

If  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  fown  in  Spring,  on  a 
Border  of  light  Earthr.  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  5' 
or  6  Weeks,  when  they  rnufl  be  kept  dean  from* 
Weeds ;  and  where  they  are  too  clofe,  they  fliould  be 
thinned, leaving  them  about  6  Inches  apart,  after  which 
they  will  require  no  other  Care.  A  few  of  thefe- 
Plants  by  Way  of  Variety  may  have  Place,  but  hav¬ 
ing  little  Beauty,  few  People  care  to  admit  them  into1 
Gardens. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in-  Perfta  and  Syria  ;; 
this  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  true  Mithridate  Muflard  of 
DIefcorides.  It  is  an  annual  Plant,  whofe  lower  Leaves 
are  winged,  and  finely  cut  into  many  Segments ;  the 
Stalks  rife  a  Foot  high, .  dividing  into  many  {lender 
Branches,  garnifhed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  that  are 
entire,  and  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  long  loofe  Spikes  from  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  they  are  fmall  and  yellow,  and  appear  in  June 
and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September ,  foon  after 
which  the  Plant  decays. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  fhould  be  fown  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn,  for  thofe  which  are  fown  ia  the  Spring,  feldom 
flower  the  fame  Year,  and  are  often  killed-  by  the  Froft 
in  Wintet  ;  whereas  thofe  fown  in  the  Autumn,  or  the 
Plants  that  rife  from  fcattered  Seeds,  will  always 
flower  about  Midfu miner ,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  the 
September  following.  The  Plants  require  no  other 
Care  but  to  thin  them,  and  keep  them  clean  from  ■ 
Weeds. 

Theyth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Virginia,  and  alfo  in  all  the  Iflands  of  the 
Wejl-Indics ,  where  the  Inhabitants  gather  the  Leaves, 
and  eat  them  in  their  Sal  (ads  as  we  do  the  Garden 
Crefs. 

The  lower  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  3  Inches  long  and 
1  broad,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  of  a  light  green,, 
with  a  biting  Tafle  like  Crefs.  The  Stalk  rifes  a  Foot 
and  a  Half  high,  fending  out  a  great  Number  of  fmall 
Side  Branches,  garniflied  with  narrow  Leaves  regularly 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  fo  as  to  refemble  winged  Leaves ; 
thefe  fit  clofe  to.  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  in  loofe  Spikes,  they 
are  fmall  and  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  or 
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Ileart-fhaped  compreffed  Seed  Veffels,  which  have  a 
Border  round  them.  Tt  flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn  ;  this  Sort  is  eafily  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  which  may  be  Town  on  an  open  Bed  in 
April ,  where  the  Plants  are  defigncd  to  remain,  and 
when  they  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  Care, 
but  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  ciofe,  and  keep 
them  conftantly  clean  from  Weeds ;  or  if  the  Seeds  are 
permitted  to  fcatter  in  Autumn,  the  Plants  will  come 
up  very  well,  and  may  be  treated  as  the  other. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Afta,  and  alfo  in 
Spain ,  from  whence  I  have  received  the  Seeds.  This 
is  a  biennial  Plant,  the  lower  Leaves  which  fpread  on 
the  Ground,  are  near  2  Inches  long,  and  about  half  an 
Inch  broad,  indented  on  both  Sides  in  Shape  of  a  Lyre, 
and  curled  on  the  Edges  ;  the  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  high, 
and  divide  into  a  great  Number  of  {lender  Branches, 
garnifhed  with  fmall  oblong  Leaves,  cut  on  their  Sides, 
and  a  little  curled  on  their  Edges  ;  the  Stalks  and  Leaves 
are  of  a  gray  Colour,  inclining  toward  Hoarinefs.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  Clufters  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches ;  they  are  very  fmall  and  white,  appearing  in 
July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  bordered  Seed  Vef- 
f'els  which  are  compreffed,  and  have  2  Cells  each,  con¬ 
taining  2  fmall  oblong  Seeds,  which  are  ripe  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  as  the  former  ; 
or  if  the  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter  in  Autumn,  the 
Plants  will  come  up  without  Care,  and  fhould  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  the  former  Sort ;  but  this  does  not  flower  till  the 
fecond  Year,  fo  the  Plants  fhould  be  left  farther  afunder. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for 
Variety,  but  are  rarely  to  be  feen  in  other  Gardens,  be- 
caufe  they  have  no  great  Beauty,  nor  are  they  of  much 
Ufe  at  prefent. 

LEPIDOCARPODENDRON.  See  Protea. 

LETTUCE.  See  La£tuca. 

LEUCANTHEMUM.  See  Anthemis. 

LEUCOJUM.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  363.  Narcijfo-leucojum. 
Toum.  Inji.  R.  H.  387.  Tab.  208.  Snow-drop  ;  in  French, 
Perce-neige. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  oblong ,  obtufe ,  cotnprejfed  Spatha  or  Sheath , 
•which  opens  on  the  Side.  CI  he  Flower  is  of  the  fpreading 
Bell  Shape ,  cut  into  6  Parts ,  which  join  at  their  Bafe. 
It  bath  6  fhort  brifly  Stamina,  terminated  by  oblong,  ob¬ 
tufe-,  four  cornered  Summits ,  which  are  ere  Ft.  The  round  fj 
Germen  is  Jituated  under  the  Flower ,  fupporling  a  Style 
which  is  thick  and  obtufe  at  the  Top,  crowned  by  an  ere  PI 
brifly  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  turbinated  Capfule 
with  3  Cells,  opening  with  3  Valves ,  and  filled  with  round¬ 
ifh  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Leucojum  fpatbd  uni  flora,  fylo  clavato.  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  289.  Snow-drop  with  a  Sheath  inclofingone  Flower, 
with  a  Key-fhaped  Style.  Narcijfo-leucojum  vulgare. 
Toum.  Inf.  R.  H.  387.  Common  great  Snowdrop. 

2.  Leucojum  fpatbd  mult  ford,  fylo  filiformi.  Loefl. 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  289.  Snowdrop  with  many  Flowers  in  a 
Sheath,  and  a  Thread-like  Style.  Narciflo -leucoj u m 
pratenfe  multiforum.  Toum.  Inf.  R.  H.  387.  Meadow 
Snowdrop  with  many  Flowers,  commonly  called  the 
all  late  Snowdrop. 
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The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  as  alfo  on  the  Mountains  near  Turin.  This 
hath  an  oblong  bulbous  Root,  fhaped  like  that  of  the 
Daffodil,  but  fmaller  ;  the  Leaves  are  flat,  of  a  deep 
green,  four  or  five  in  Number,  broader  than  thofe  of 
the  fmall  Snowdrop  ;  between  thefe  arife  an  angular 
Stalk  near  a  Foot  high,  which  is  naked,  hollow,  and 
channelled  ;  toward  the  Top  comes  out  a  Sheath  which 
is  whitifh,  opening  on  the  Side,  out  of  which  come 
one,  or  fometimes  two  white  Flowers,  hanging  on  {len¬ 
der  Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe  have  but  1  Petal,  cut  into  6 
Parts  almoft  to  the  Bottom.  -  Thefe  are  much  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  fmall  Snowdrop,  and  the  Ends  of  the 
Segments  of  the  Petal  are  tipped  with  green,  where  they 
are  of  a  thicker  Subllance  than  in  any  other  Part.  Thefe 
Flowers  appear  in  March,  foon  after  thofe  of  the  fmall 
Sort  ;  they  have  an  agreeable  Scent,  not  much  unlike 
that  of  the  Flowers  of  Hawthorn  ;  after  the  Flower  is 
pad,  the  Germen  which  is  fituated  below  the  Flower, 
fwells  to  a  Pear-fhaped  Capfule  with  3  Cells,  inclofing . 
feveral  oblong  Seeds. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  decay  toward  the  End  of 
May ,  alter  which  Time  the  Roots  may  he  taken  up 
and  tran fplanted,  for  they  fhould  not  be  king  kept  out 
of  the  Ground.  It  is  propagated  here'  by  Offsets,  which 
the  Roots  put  out  pretty  plentifully  when  they  are  in  a 
Situation  agreeable  for  them,  and  when  they  are  not 
too  often  removed.  They  ftiould  have  a  folk,  gentle, 
loamy  Soil,  and  an  Expofure  to  the  Fall; ;  the  Roots 
fhould  be  planted'  6  Inches  afunder,  and  4  or  5  Inches 
deep,  and  mud  not  be  tranfplanted  oftener  than  every 
third  Year. 

The  2d  Sort  is  generally  known  by  the  Title  of  late, 
or  tall  Snowdrop  ;  this  grows  naturally  in  the  Meadows 
near  Pifa  in  Italy ,  in  Hungary ,  and  alfo  near  Montpelier. 

The  Root  of  this  Sort  is  near  as  large  as  that  of  the 
common  Daffodil,  and  is  very  like  it  in  Shape  •,  the 
Leaves  are  alfo  not  unlike  thole  of  the  Daffodil,  and 
are  more  in  Number  than  thofe  of  the  other  Sort ;  they 
are  green,  and  Keel-thaped  at  the  Bottom,  where  they 
fold  over  each  other  and  embrace  the  Stalk,  which  rifes 
a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  and  at  (he  lop  is  fituated  a 
Spatha  (or  Sheath)  which  opens  on  one  Side,  and  lets 
out  3  or  4  Flowers,  which  hang  downward,  on  pretty 
long  Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe  are  cut  into  6  oval  concave 
Segments  almoft  to  the  Bottom,  and  are  of  a  clear  white, 
with  a  large  green  Tip  to  each  Segment,  which  is  of  a 
thicker  Confidence  than  any  other  Part  of  the  Petal  ; 
within  are  fituated  6  Awl-fhaped  Stamina,  with  oblong 
yellow  Summits,  {landing  erect  round  a  very  {lender 
Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  Thefe  Flowers 
appear  the  latter  End  of  April  or  Begining  of  May ,  and 
as  all  the  Flowers  in  each  Sheath  do  not  come  out  to¬ 
gether,  but  following  eacii  other,  there  is  a  Succeflion 
of  them  for  3  Weeks  or  longer,  in  coo!  Weather.  The 
Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  large  triangular  Seed  Veffels, 
having  3  Cells,  each  containing  2  Rows  of  Seeds. 

This  Sort  is  generally  propagated  in  England  by  Off- 
fets,  for  the  Plants  railed  by  Seeds  will  not  come  to 
flower  in  lefs  than  4  Years  ;  and  as  the  Roots  put  out 
Offsets  in  Plenty,  it  is  the  more  expeditious  Method. 
Thefe  Roots  may  be  treated  as  the  firft  Sort,  and  lhould 
have  a  foft  loamy  Soil,  and  be  expofed  only  to  the  Morn¬ 
ing 
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ing  Sun,  where  they  will  flower  Wronger  and  continue 
longer  in  Beauty,  than  when  they  are  in  an  open  Situa¬ 
tion,  though  they  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Si¬ 
tuation. 

LEUCOJUM  INCANUM. 

LEUCOJUM  LUTEUM 
LEUCOJUM  BULBOSUM.  Galanthus.  • 

LEVEL,  a  mathematical  Inftrument  ferving  to  draw 
a  Line  parallel  to  the  Horizon,  not  only  for  various 
Ufes  in  Mafonry,  &c.  but  alfo  to  meafure  the  Difference 
of  Afcent  and  Defcent  between  feveral  Places,  for  the 
conveying  of  Water,  draining  of  Fens,  &c. 

A  Water  Level  fhews  the  horizontal  Line,  by  Means 
of  a  Surface  of  Water,  or  other  Liquid,  founded  on  this 
Principle,  That  Water  always  naturally  places  itfelf 
level. 

The  mod  fimple  Inftrument  for  this  Ufe  is  made  of  a 
long  ^wooden  Trough,  or  Canal,  whofe  Sides  are  parallel 
to  its  Bafe,  fo  that,  being  equally  filled  with  Water, 
the  Surface  thereof  fhews  the  Line  of  Level. 

This  Level  is  alfo  made  with  two  Cups  fixed  to  the 
two  Ends  of  a  Pipe  3  or  4  Feet  long,  about  an  Inch  in 
Diameter,  by  Means  whereof,  the  Water  communicates 
from  the  one  to  the  other  Cup,  and  this  Pipe  being 
moveable  on  its  Stand,  by  Means  of  a  Ball  and  Socket, 
when  the  2  Cups  become  equally  full  of  Water,  the 
two  Surfaces  mark  the  Line  of  Level. 

Inftead  of  Cups,  this  Inftrument  may  be  made  with 
two  fhort  Cylinders  of  Glafs  3  or  4  Inches  long,  fatten¬ 
ed  to  each  End  of  the  Pipe  with  Wax  or  Maftich,  then 
the  Pipe,  being  filled  either  with  common,  or  coloured 
Water,  will  fhew  itfelf  through  the  Cylinder,  by  Means 
of  which  the  Line  of  Level  is  determined,  the  Heighth 
of  the  Water,  with  Refpedt  to  the  Center  of  the  Earth, 
being  always  the  fame  in  both  Cylinders.  This  Level 
is  very  commodious  in  levelling  fmall  Diftances. 

If  you  would  level  any  Liece  of  Ground  that  you  can 
fee  from  Side  to  Side,  or  from  the  Middle  to  any  Side, 
fet  up  your  Inftrument  in  the  Middle  of  it,  whether  it 
be  a  Water  Level,  or  a  Ground  Level'  with  Sights ; 
place  it  fo  high,  that  you  may  fee  over  the  higheft  Part 
of  the  Ground  half  a  Foot,  or  a  Foot;  then  fet  up  a 
Stake  in  the  Middle,  fo  that  the  Top  may  be  exactly  le¬ 
vel  with  the  Sights,  and  another  Stake  on  the  higheft 
Side,  the  Top  of  which  mull;  be  level  with  the  middle 
Stake  ;  then  either  turn  the  Level,  or  Look-back  Sight, 
and  fet  up  another  Stake  on  the  lower  Ground  level  with 
the  two  firft,  then  you  will  have  three  Stakes  Handing 
in  a  Level. 

Then  keeping  your  Level  true  to  the  middle  Stake, 
turn  it  till  it  makes  right  Angles  with  the  three  Stakes, 
and  fet  up  two  Stakes  on  each  Side  one  Level  with  thofe 
three,  then  you  will  have  five  Stakes  in  two  Lines  fet 
true  Level. 

If  the  Ground  be  large,  you  may  fet  up  two  Rows 
more  by  the  Level,  but  five  Stakes  are  enough  in  a 
fmall  Ground. 

When  this  is  done,  you  may  lay  your  Level  afide, 
and  look  over  the  Head  of  one  to  the  Head  of  another, 
and  caufe  the  Perfon  who  affifts  you  to  put  down  Stakes 
between  two  and  two,  till  you  have  fet  as  many  Stakes 
level  in  the  Ground  as  you  think  convenient,  or  you 
may  ufe  a  Rule,  which  being  placed  level  with  the 


Head  of  the  Stake,  you  may  look  (Tver  that  to  the 
Head  of  the  other,  and  put  Stakes  down  between  you 
and  the  other  Stake,  to  what  Number  you  pleafe. 

The  Ground  being  thus  ftaked  out  with  all  the  Stakes 
Heads  level,  and  half  a  Foot  higher  than  the  higheft 
Ground,  in  fome  Grounds  the  middle  Stake,  and  the 
Stakes  in  the  Crofs  Line,  will  be  the  Level  Line  the 
Ground  muft  be  brought  to,  that  is,  abating  the  Hill, 
and  filling  up  the  low  Side  to  the  Level  of  the  Mid-line. 
But  if  the  Ground  be  very  uneven,  then  you  muft  mea¬ 
fure  over  all  the  Stakes,  and  take  them  Middle  high 
for  their  mean  Level,  and,  by  the  Rule  of  Three, 
proportion  your  Ground  to* that. 

As  for  Inftance  :  If  a  Valley  be  ten  Poles  in  Length, 
and  two  Feet  in  Depth  from  the  ftrait  Line,  and  there 
be  a  Hill  five  Poles  long  ;  How  many  Feet  deep  muft 
a  Perfon  fink  thofe  five  Poles  to  fill  up  the  Valley  ? 
This  Queftion  may  be- refolved  by  the  Inverfe  or  Back 
Rule  of  Three,  and  will  ft  and  thus  :  As  <  to  2,  fo  is 
10  to  4. 
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So  that  a  Perfon  muft  go  four  Feet  deep  in  fuch  a  Hill 
to  make  good  fuch  a  Valley. 

If  you  are  to  abut  the  Top  of  the  Hill  four  Feet 
deep,  and  two  Poles  from  the  Top  of  that  Hill,  thofe 
four  Feet  are  to  come  out. 

To  perform  this,  fet  up  a  Stake  on  the  Top  of  a  Hill 
two  or  three  Feet  above  Ground,  and  another  of  the 
fame  Height  where  the  Depth  comes  out,  fet  down  a 
Stake  three  Rods  from  that,  till  the  Head  comes  to  be 
in  a  Line  with  thefe  two,  and  at  that  Stake  you  muft 
be  one  Foot  deep. 

At  fix  Poles  ftake  down  another  as  before,  and  there 
you  muft  be  two  Feet  deep  ;  then  ftake  down  another 
at  nine  Poles,  and  there  you  muft  be  three  Feet  deep, 
and  you  may  fet  more  Stakes  at  equal  Diftances,  which 
will  dire£t  you  fo  as  that  you  cannot  go  amifs. 

LICHEN.  Liverwort. 

There  being  two  Sorts  of  this  Plant,  ufed  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  and  one  of  thofe  being  accounted  a  fovereign  Re¬ 
medy  for  the  Bite  of  mad  Dogs,  I  thought  it  would  not 
be  improper  to  mention  them  here,  though  they  are 
Plants  which  cannot  be  propagated  by  any  Methed,  ex¬ 
cept  by  paring  up  the  Turf  of  Grafs  whereon  they  grow, 
and  laying  it  down  in  fome  moift  fhady  Place,  where,  if 
the  Turf  takes  Root,  and  thrives,  thefie  Plants  will  fpread, 
and  do  well.  The  two  Sort r  are, 

1.  Lichen  petrous  latifolius ,  five  Hepatic  a  fontana. 
C.  B.  P.  Common  .broad  leaved  Liverwort. 

2.  Lichen  terrejlris  cinereics.  Raii  Syn.  Adi-coloured 
Ground  Liverwort. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  on  the  Sides  of  Wells,  and  in 
moift  fhady  Places,  not  only  on  the  Ground,  but  on 
Stones,  Bricks,  or  Wood.  Of  this  there  are  feveral 
Varieties,  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  Curious  in  Bo¬ 
tany  ;  but  as  they  are  Plants  of  no  Ufe,  I  fliall  not  enu¬ 
merate  them. 

The  2d  Sort  (which  -is  ufed  to  cure  the  Bite  of  mad 
Dogs)  grows  on  Commons,  and  open  Heaths,  where  the 
Grafs  is  fhort,  in  moft  Parts  of  England,  especially  on 
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Declivities,  and  t>n  the  Sides  of  Pits.  This  fpreads  on 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  and,  when  in  Perfection, 
is  of  an  Afh  Colour,  but  as  it  grows  old,  it  alters,  and 
becomes  of  a  dark  Colour.  This  is  often  carried  into 
Gardens  with  the  Turf  which  is  laid  for  Walks  and 
Slopes,  and  where  the  Soil  is  moift  and  cool,  it  will 
fpread,  and  be  difficult  to  deftroy,  fo  that  it  renders  the 
Grafs  unfightly  ;  but  this  is  the  only  Method  yet  known 
to  have  it  grow  in  Gardens,  where  it  is  defired. 

This  is  efteemed  a  fovereign  Remedy  for  the  Bite  of 
mad  Dogs,  and  h3th  been  for  many  Years  ufed  with 
great  Succefs.  It  was  communicated  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  by  Mr.  George  D ampler ,  whofe  Uncle  had  long 
ufed  this  Plant,  to  cure  the  Bite  of  mad  Dogs  on  Men 
and  Animals,  with  infallible  Succefs.  The  Method  of 
taking  it  he  has  delivered  as  followeth  :  “  Take  of  the 
“  Herb,  and  dry  it  either  in  an  Oven,  by  the  Fire,  or 
“  in  the  Sun  ;  then  powder  it,  .and  pal's  it  through  a 
f<  fine  Sieve  ;  mix  this  with  an  equal  Quantity  of  fine 
“  powdered  Pepper.  The  common  Dofe  of  this  Mix- 
“  ture  is  four  Scruples,  which  may  be  taken  in  warm 
“  Milk,  Beer,  Ale,  or  Broth.”  He  alfo  advifes,  that 
the  Part  bitten  be  well  waffied,  as  alfo  the  Clothes  of  the 
Perfon  who  is  bit,  left  any  of  the  Snivel,  or  Drivel,  of 
the  mad  Dog  fhould  remain,  If  the  Perfon  bitten  be 
full  grown,  he  advifes,  that  he  be  blooded  before  the 
Medicine  is  taken,  and  to  ufe  the  Remedy  as  foon  after 
the  Bite  as  poiTible,  as  alfo  to  repeat  the  Dofe  two  or 
three  feveral  Mornings  fafting. 

LIGUSTICUM.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  323.  Tab.  171. 
Lin.  Gen.  PI.  308.  [takes  its  Name  of  Liguria ,  becaufe 
this  Plant,  in  old  Time,  grew  in  greateft  Plenty  near  a 
River  of  Genoa ,  called  Liguria.]  Lovage  ;  in  French , 
Livecbe. 

The  Charafiers  are. 

It  bath  an  umbellated  Flower.  The  general  Umbel  is 
compofed  of  feveral  fmaller ,  which  are  alfo  compofed  of  other 
very  fmall  Umbels.  The  general  Umbel  has  an  lnvolucrum 
compofed  of  7  unequal  Leaves.  The  Perianthium  of  the 
Flower  is.  indented  in  5  Parts ,  fitting  upon  the  Germen. 
The  Flower  bath  5  equal  Petals ,  tnflexed  at  their  Points, 
and  Keel- ft  aped  within .  It  hath  5  hairy  Stamina,  (horter 
than  the  Petals,  terminated  by  ftmple  Summits.  The  Ger- 
meti,  which  is  fituated  under  the  Flower,  fupports  2  ftmple 
Styles,  crowned  by  fimple  Stigmas.  The  Germen  turns  to 
an  oblong  Fruit,  divided  into  2  Parts,  which  is  angular , 
and  channelled,  containing  2  oblong  fmootb  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ligusticum  foliis  multiplicibus ,  foliolis  fuperne  iti- 
cifts.  Host.  Cliff.  97.  Lovage  with  many  Leaves,  whofe 
Lobes  are  cut  toward  the  Top.  Leviflicum  vulgare.  Mor. 
Hi  ft.  3.  p.  275.  Common  Lovage.. 

2,  Ligusticum  foliis  biter nat is.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  250. 
Lovage  v/ith  double  trifoliate  Leaves.  Liguflicum  Scoti- 
tum  Apii  folio.  Tourn .  Inft.  R.  H.  324.  Scotch  Lovage 
with  a  Smallage  Leaf: 

3.  Li  GU3TICUM  foliis  bipinnatis,  foliolis  confluent  thus 
inefts  integerrdmis.  Lovage  with  double  winged  Leave-s, 
whofe  Lobes  run  together,  and  have  entire  Segments. 
Liguflicum  cicuta  folio  glabrum.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  323. 
Lovage  with  a  fmooth  Hemlock  Leaf. 

4,  Ligusticum  foliis  pinnatiftdis,  foliolis  linearibus 
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plants.  Lovage  with  Wing-pointed  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes 
are  very  narrow  and  plain.  Liguflicum  Pyrenaicum,fce- 
niculi  folio  lucidum.  Tourn.  It  ft.  324.  Lovage  of  the 
Pyrenees  with  a  fhining  Fennel  Leaf. 

5.  Li  gust icum  foliis  multiplicato-pinnatis,  foliolis 
pinriatim  incifts.  Lovage  with  Leaves  many  Times  wing¬ 
ed,  and  Lobes  cut  like  Wings.  Cicutaria  latifolia  fee- 
tida.  C.  B.  P.  1 61.  Broad  le'aved  (linking  Ballard  Hem¬ 
lock. 

The  ill  Sort  is  the  common  Lovage  of  the  Shops  ; 
this  was  formerly  cultivated  in  the  Kitchen  Gardens  as 
an  efculent  Herb,  but  has  been  long  difufed  as  fuch  in 
England.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  Apennines ,  and  alfo 
near  the  River  Liguria,  not  far  from  Genoa  ;  this  hath 
a  ftrong  llelhy  perennial  Root,  which  rtnkes  deep  into 
the  Ground,  and  is  compofed  of  many  ftrong  fiefhy 
Fibres  covered  with  a  brown  Skin,  and  has  a  ftrong 
hot  aromatick  Smell  and  Tafte.  The  Leaves  are  large, 
winged,  and  compofed  ot  many  large’  Lobes  fhaped  like 
thole  of  Smallage,  but  larger  and  of  a  deeper  green. 
The  Lobes  toward  the  Top  are  cut  into  acute  Segments. 
The  Stalks  rile  to  the  Height  of  6  or  7  Feet  ;  they  are 
large  and  channelled,  dividing  into  1'everalBranches,  each 
being  terminated  by  a  large  Umbel  of  yellow  Flowers, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  ftriated  Seeds.  It  flowers 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  is  eaiily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
Town  in  Antumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  when 
they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  they  feldom 
grow  the  firft  Year  ;  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  moift  rich  Border,  at  about 
3  Feet  Diftance  from  each  other,  and  after  they  have 
taken  new  Root,  they  will  require  no  other  Care  but 
to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds.  The  Roots  will  abide 
many  Years,  and  where  the  Seeds  are  permitted  to 
fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  without  Care. 

The  Roots,  Leaves,  and  Seeds  of  Lovage,  are  heat¬ 
ing  and  drying,  they  warm  and  comfort  the  Stomach], 
expel  Wind,  and  provoke  Urine. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  near  the  Sea  in  many 
Parts  of  Scotland  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  but  of 
much  lefs  fiz.e  than  the  former,  the  Leaves  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  broader  and  fhorter  Lobes,  each  Leaf  having 
2  or  3  trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  indented  on 
their  Edges.  The  Stalk  rifes  about  a  P'oot  high,  fuf- 
taining  a  fmall  Umbel  of  yellow  Flowers  on  the  Top, 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  ;  thefe  appear  in  June , 
and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  channelled  Seeds,  which 
ripen  in  Autumn.  This  Plant  may  be  cultivated  as  the 
former. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  ;  this  is  a 
perennial  Plant.  The  Stalks  rife  about  2  Feet  high} 
and  at  every  Joint  are  bent  alternately,  firft  to  one  Side, 
then  to  the  oppofite  ;  at  each  Joint  they  are  .garnilhed 
with  doubly  winged  Leaves,  compofed-  of  fmall  Lobes 
which  run  into  each  other,  and  juft  above  each  Leaf 
comes  out  a  Side  Branch  ;  thefe,  as  alfo  the  principal 
Stalks  are  terminated  by  Umbels  of  white  Flowers, 
which  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong 
channelled  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean.  Moun¬ 
tains  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root.  The  Leaves  are 

doubly 
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doubly  winged.  The  Lobes  are  very  narrow,  and  finely 
divided.  The  Stalks  are  ftrong,  and  rife  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  high,  garnifhed  with  fhining  winged  Leaves,  and 
.terminated  by  pretty  large  Umbels  of  yellowifla  Flowers, 
which  appear  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Peloponeftan 
Mountains  ;  this  hath  a  very  thick  flefhy  Root,  like 
that  of  Parfnep,  which  ftrikes  deep  in  the  Ground.  The 
Leaves  are  very  large,  being  compofed  of  many  winged 
Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  cut  into  acute  Points ;  thefe 
are  of  a  deep  green,  and,  when  bruifed,  emit  a  foetid 
Odour.  The  Stalks  rife  4  or  5  Feet  high  ;  they  are 
very  large  and  hollow,  like  thofe  of  Hemlock,  and  fuf- 
tain  at  their  Top,  large  Umbels  of  yellowifh  Flowers, 
in  Shape  of  a  Corymbus ;  thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  oblong  channelled  Seeds,  which  ripen  in 
Autumn. 

This  has  by  fome  Perfons  been  thought  to  be  the 
Hemlock  of  the  Ancients,  their  Conje&ures  being  found¬ 
ed  upon  the  Plant,  anfwering  in  many  Particulars  the 
Defcription  of  that  Plant,  and  alfo  from  the  poifonous 
Quality  of  this,  together  with  its  foetid  Scent  ;  and  as 
this  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of  Afta ,  they  have 
been  induced  to  believe  it  might  be  the  fame. 

All  thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens 
for  Variety,  but  are  feldom  cultivated  any  where  elfe  ; 
they  rife  eafily  from  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  Town  in 
Autumn,  and  the  Plants  afterward  treated  as  the  firft, 
they  love  a  moill  Soil,  and  a  fhady  Situation. 

LIGUSTRUM.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  596.  Tab.  367. 
Lin.  Gen.  PI.  18.  Privet;  in  French,  Troene. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  fmall  tubular  Empalement,  cut  at  the 
Top  into  4  obtufe  Segments.  It  bath  I  Funnel-fbaped  Pe¬ 
tal ,  with  a  cylindrical  Tube  cut  into  4  oval  Segments  at 
the  Top ,  which  fpread  open.  It  hath  2  Stamina  which 
Jland  oppofitc ,  terminated  by  ere  FI  Summits  which  are  the 
Length  of  the  Petal ,  and  1  roundifh  Germen  fupporting 
a  Jhort  Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtuje  bifid  Stigma.  The 
Germen  turns  to  a  fmooth  round  Berry  with  I  Cell ,  in¬ 
ch  ft  ng  2  oblong  Seeds,  flat  on  one  Side  but  convex  on  the 
other. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ligustrum  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  obtufls.  Privet 
with  Spear  fhaped,  oval,  obtufe  Leaves.  Ligujlrum 
Germanicum.  C.  B.  P.  475.  The  common  Privet. 

2.  Ligustrum  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis.  Privet  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  Ligujlrum  foliis  majortbus  cf  ma¬ 
gi  s  acuminatis  toto  anno  folia  retinens.  Pluk.  Aim.  217- 
Privet  with  larger  and  acute  pointed  Leaves,  which  con¬ 
tinue  all  the  Year,  commonly  called  the  Italian  ever¬ 
green  Privet. 

The  id  Sort  grows  common  in  the  Hedges  in  mofl 
Parts  of  England,  where  it  rifes  15  or  16  Feet  high, 
with  a  woody  Stem  covered  with  a  fmooth  gray  Bark, 
fending  out  many  lateral  Branches  garnifhed  with  Spear- 
fhaped,  oval,  fmooth  Leaves,  ending  with  obtufe  Points  ; 
they  are  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
Branches,  and  are  of  a  dark  green.  The  Flowers  are. 
produced  in  thick  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ; 
they  are  white,  with  one  tubular  Petal. cut  at  the  Top 
into  4  Parts,  which  fpread  open.  hefc  come  out  in 
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June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round  black  Berries’ 
which  ripen  in  Autumn  ;  each  of  thefe  contain  2  Seeds*’ 
The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  frequently  remain  green  till 
after  Chriflmas,  when  they  alter  their  Colour  and  fall 
off.  There  are  2  Varieties  of  this  Sort,  1  with  white, 
and  the  other  hath  Leaves  variegated  with  yellow  ;  but 
in  order  to  preferve  thefe  Varieties,  they  fhould  be 
planted  in  poor  Land,  for  if  they  are  in  a  rich  Soil', 
they  will  grow  vigorous  and  foon  become  plain. 

The  other  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  ;  this  rifes 
with  a  ftronger  Stalk  than  the  former,  the  Branches  are 
lefs  pliable  and  grow  more  ere&  ;  their  Bark  is  of  a 
lighter  Colour,  the  Leaves  are  much  larger,  and  end 
in  acute  Points  ;  they  are  alfo  of  a  brighter  green,  and 
continue  upon  the  Shrubs  in  Verdure,  till  they  are 
thrufl  off  by  the  young  Leaves  in  the  Spring,  as  the 
Phillyrea  and  mofl  other  Ever-greens  do,  fo  that  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  diftin&Sort,  though  many  have  luppofed 
they  were  the  fame.  The  Flowers  of  this  are  rather 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  and  are  not  often 
fucceeded  by  Berries  in  this  Country. 

The  Leaves  and  Flowers  of  the  firft  Sort  are  ufed  in 
Medicine,  they  are  reckoned  to  be  cooling,  drying,  and 
reftringent,  good  for  Ulcers  and  Inflammations  of  the 
Mouth  and  Throat,  bleeding  of  the  Gums,  and  Relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  Uvula. 

This  Shrub  is  frequently  cultivated  in  the  Nurferies 
near  London ,  to  furnifli  the  fmall  Gardens  and  Balconies 
in  the  City,  it  being  one  of  the  few  Plants  which  will 
thrive  in  the  Smoke  of  London  ;  but  although  it  will 
fome  Years  in  the  clofe  Part  of  the  Town,  yet  it  feldom 
produces  Flowers  after  the  firft  Year,  unlefs  it  is  in 
fome  open  Places,  where  there  is  a  free  Air.  In  the 
Country,  the  Leaves  of  this  Plant  will  continue  green 
great  Part  of  the  Winter.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the 
Berries  ripen  in  Autumn,  which  generally  hang  upon 
the  Branches  till  Chriflmas. 

The  Italian  Sort  is  now  generally  preferred  to  the 
common  Sort  for  planting  in  Gardens,  the  Leaves  being 
larger  and  continuing  green  all  the  Y'ear,  renders  it 
more  valuable  ;  and  being  fo  hardy  as  to  refill  the  great- 
eft  Cold  in  this  Country,  it  may  be  planted  in  any  Si¬ 
tuation  where  the  common  Sort  will  thrive.  I  have 
frequently  planted  it  under  the  dropping  of  large  'Frees, 
where  I  find  it  will  thrive  better  than  mod  other  Shrubs. 

Thefe  Plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  Laying  down 
their  tender  Shoots  in  Autumn,  which  in  one  Year’s 
Time  will  be  rooted  enough  to  tranfplant  ;  when  they 
may  be  removed  to  the  Places  where  they  are  defigned 
to  remain,  or  planted  in  a  Nurfery  for  two  or  three 
Years,  where  they  may  b.e  trained  for  the  Purpofes  de¬ 
figned. 

They  are  alfo  propagated  by  Suckers,  which  thefe 
Plants  fend  forth  in  great  Plenty  ;  but  thefe  are  too  apt 
to  put  out  a  great  Number  of  Suckers  from  their  Roots, 
are  not  eafily  kept  within  Bounds  ;  nor  do  the  Plants 
rife  fo  high,  as  thofe  propagated  by  Layers,  therefore 
this  Method  fhould  be  preferred. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cuttings.,  which,  if 
planted  in  Autumn  on  a  fliady  Border  and  in  a  loamy 
Soil,  will  take  Root  very  freely,  and  may  be  afterward 
treated  as  the  Layers. 
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But  the  flrongefl  anti  bed  Plants,  are  thofe  railed  from 
Seeds  ;  indeed,  this  is  a  much  more  tedious  Method 
than  the  other,  fo  is  feldom  pra&ifed,  for  the  Seeds 
generally  lie  a  Year  in  the  Ground  before  they  vegetate  ; 
therefore,  whoever  would  propagate  the  Plants  in  this 
Method,  lhould  gather  the  Berries  and  put  them  in  a 
Pot  with  Sand  between  them,  and  bury  the  Pots  in  the 
Ground,  as  is  practifed  for  Holly  Berries  and  Haws, 
and  after  they  have  lain  a  Year  in  the  Ground,  take 
them  up  and  low  them  on  a  Border  expofed  to  the  Eaft, 
where  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring, 
and  thefe  will  make  great  Progrefs  after  they  have  got¬ 
ten  fome  Strength,  and  thefe  will  grow  upright,  and 
not  fend  out  Suckers  like  the  other. 

Formerly  thefe  Plants  were  greatly  in  Ufe  tor  Hedges, 
but  fince  fo  many  others  of  greater  Beauty  have  been 
introduced,  which  are  much  preferable  to  thefe  for  l'uch 
Purpofes,  they  have  been  intirely  rejefled,  the  Trouble 
of  keeping  them  in  Order  being  very  great ;  nor  are  the 
Hedges  made  with  them  ever  fo  thick  and  handfome, 
as  thofe  made  with  divers  other  Plants. 

The  two  variegated  Kinds  are  pretty  Varieties  among 
other  ftriped  Shrubs.  Thefe  may  be  propagated  by 
bidding,  or  inarching  them  upon  the  plain  Sort,  as  alfo 
by  laying  down  their  Branches  ;  but  as  they  feldom 
ihoot  fo  taft,  as  to  produce  many  Branches  jproper  for 
Layers,  the  other  Method  is  chiefly  ufed.  The  Silver 
ftriped  Sort  is  fomewhat  tenderer  than  the  plain,  but 
will  endure  the  open  Air,  if  planted  in  a  dry  Soil  and 
in  a  warm  Situation. 

LILAC.  See  Syringa. 

LILIASTRUM.  See  Hemerocallis. 
LILIO-ASPHODELUS.  See  Hemerocallis  and  Cri- 

sium. 

LILIO-FRITILLARIA.  See  Fritillaria. 
LILIO-HYAC1NTHUS.  See  Scilla. 

LILIO-NARCISSUS.  See  Amaryllis. 

LIL1UM.  Tourn .  Injl.  R.  H.  369.  Tab.  191.  Lin. 
Gen.  PI.  371.  the  Idly  ;  in  French ,  Lis. 

The  Characters  aie. 

The  Flower  has  no  Empale ment,  but  hath  6  Petals  nar¬ 
row  at  their  Bafe ,  but  broad ,  obtufe ,  and  reflexed  at  their 
Points.  The  Flower  is  of  the  open  Bell  Shape ,  the  Petals 
are  thick ,  obtufe ,  ar.d  Keel-Jhapcd  on  their  Back,  each  Petal 
has  a  narrow  longitudinal  Nefiarium  at  their  Bafe.  It 
bath  6  Stamina  which  are  ereCl  and  fjorter  than  the  Petals, 
terminated  by  oblong  prof  rate  Summits ,  with  a  cylindrical 
oblong  Germen  having  6  Furrows ,  fupporting  a  cylindrical 
Style  the  Length  of  the  Petals,  crowned  by  a  thick  triangu¬ 
lar  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  an  oblong  Capfule  with 
6  rough  Furrows  hollowed  at  the  Top,  having  3  Cells  fil¬ 
led  with  flat  half  round  Seeds  lying  above  each  other ,  in  a 
double  Order. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lilium  folds  fparfis,  corollis  campanulatis  creftis , 
intus  glahris.  Lilly  with  fparfed  Leaves,  and  a  Bell- 
fhaped  ere£t  Flowrer  which  is  fmooth  within.  Lilium 
album,  fore  erefto  IA  vulgar  e.  C.  B.  P.  76.  Common 
white  Lily  with  an  ere&  Flower. 

2.  Lilium  folds  fparfis ,  corollis  campanulatis  cernuis, 
fetalis  baft  angufioribus.  Lily  with  fparfed  Leaves,  and 

aBell-fhaped  nodding  Flower  whofe  Petals  are  narrower 
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at  their  Bafe.  Lilium  album,  floribus  dependentibus ,  five 
peregrinum.  C.  B.  P.  76.  White  foreign  Lily  with  pen¬ 
dent  Flowers. 

3-  Lilium  folds  fparfis,  corollis  campanulatis  ere/flis, 
intus fcabris.  Hort.  Cliff.  120.  Lily  with  fparfed  Leaves, 
and  an  eredt  Bell-fhaped  F  lower  rough  within.  Lilium 
purpureo-croceum  majus.  C.  B.  P.  76.  Greater  Lily  with 
a  purple  Saffron-coloured  Flower,  commonly  called 
Orange  Lily. 

4.  Lilium  bundle,  folus  hnearibus  fparfis ,  ctrollis 
campanulatis  ereCIis,  caule  ' bulbifiero .  Dwarf*  Lilv  with 
narrow  fparfed  Leaves,  ered  Bell-fhaped  Flowers,  and 
a  Stalk  bearing  Bulbs.  Lilium  bulbiperum  minus.  C.  B.  P. 
77*  Smaller  Bulb-bearing  Lily,  by  fome  called  the  fiery 
Lily. 

5.  Lilium  fields  fparfis  fubulatis,  floribus  reflexis,  cc- 
rollis  revolutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  120.  Lily  with  Awl-fhaptd 
fparfed  Leaves  and  reflexed  Flowers,  whofe  Petals  are 
turned  backward.  Lilium  rubrum  angufiifolium.  C.  B.  P. 
78.  Narrow  leaved  red  Lily,  or  Martagon. 

6.  Lilium  Joliis  hnearibus  fparfis ,  pedunculis  longifp- 
mts.  Lily  with  narrow'  fparfed  Leaves,  and  very  long 
Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers.  Lilium  brevi  &  gramineo 
folio.  0.  B.  P.’jey.  Lily  with  a  fhort  Grafs  Leaf,  com¬ 
monly  called  Martagon  of  Pompony. 

7.  Lilium  folds  fparfis  lanceolatis,  floribus  reflexis , 
corollis  revolutis.  Hort.  ' Cliff.  120.  Lily  with  fparfed 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  reflexed  Flowers  whole  Pe¬ 
tals  turn  backward.  Lilium  Byzantinum  miniatum.  C.  B. 
P.  78.  Lily  of  Byzantium  with  a  Carmine  Flower, 
commonly  called  the  fcarlet  Martagon. 

8.  Lilium  folds  fparfis  lanceolatis,  floribus  pyramida- 
tis  reflexis ,  corollis  revolutis.  Lily  with  fparfed  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  and  pyramidal  reflexed  Flowers,  whofe 
Petals  turn  backward.  Martagon  multis  &  magnis  fio- 
ribus  luteis  alios  fuperans.  Suvert.  Icon.  PL  57.  The  great 
yellow  Martagon. 

9.  Lilium  folds  verticillatis ,  floribus  reflexis ,  corollis 
revolutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  120.  Lily  u'ith  Leaves  growing 
in  Whorls,  and  reflexed  Flowers  whofe  Petals  turn 
backward.  Lilium  floribus  reflexis  montanum.  C.  B.  P.  77. 
Mountain  Lily  with  reflexed  Flowers,  commonly  called 
purple  Martagon. 

10.  Lii  -IUM  folds  verticillatis  hirfutis,  floribus  reflexis, 
corolli  s  revolutis.  Lily  with  hairy  Leaves  growing  in 
Whorls,  and  reflexed  Flow'ers  whofe  Petals  turn  back¬ 
ward.  Lilium  floribus  reflexis  alterum,  lanugine  birfutum. 
C.  B.  P.  7  18.  Another  Lily  with  reflexed  Flowers  which 
is  hairy  and  downy,  commonly  called  the  red  Martagon.. 

11.  LlLIUM  folds  verticillatis,  floribus  reflexis,  corollis 
campanulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  303.  Lily  v/ith  Leaves  growing 
in  Whorls,  and  reflexed  Bell-fhaped  Flowers.  Lilium 
f.  martagon  Canadcnfe  maculatum.  Mor.  Hi  ft.  2.  p.  408. 
Lily  or  Martagon  of  Canada,  with  fpotted  Flowers. 

12.  Lilium  folds  verticillatis ,  floribus  eredlis,  corollis 
campanulatis.  Amcen,  Acad.  2.  p.  348.  Lily  with  Leaves 
growing  in  Whorls,  and  an  ered  Bell-fhaped  Flower. 

1 3-  Lilium  folds  verticillatis  brevibus,  corollis  carn- 
panulatis ,  unguibus  petalorum  angufioribus, . floribus  ereftis. 
Icon.  Tab.  165.  Lily  with  very  fhort  Leaves  growing  in 
Whorls,  and  Bell-fhaped  Flowers  whofe  Petals  are  very 
narrow  at  their  Bafe. 
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There  is  a  greater  Variety  of  Martagons  than  are 
here  mentioned,  but  as  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  ac¬ 
cidental  arifing  from  Culture,  fo  I  thought  ft  would  be 
to  little  Purpofe  to  infert  them  here,  therefore  I  (hall 
only  give  their  common  Titles  hereafter. 

The  common  white  Lily  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need 
no  Defcription  ;  this  grows  naturally  in  Paleftine  and 
Syria ,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  all  the  Gardens 
of  Europe.  It  is  fo  hardy  that  no  Frod  ever  injures  the 
Roots,  and  it  propagates '  fo  fad  by  Offsets  from  the 
Roots,  that  it  is  little  regarded,  though  there  is  great 
Beauty  in  the  Flowers,  and  they  emit  an  agreeable  O- 
dour.  Of  this  Sort  there  are  the  following  Varieties. 

The  white  Lily  driped  with  purple. 

The  white  Lily  with  variegated  Leaves. 

The  white  Lily  with  double  Flowers. 

Thefe  are  Varieties  which  have  accidentally  rifen 
from  Culture  ;  thfe  Sort  with  variegated  Flowers,  has 
not  been  in  England  much  more  than  30  Years,  but 
is  now  very  common  in  mod  of  the  Gardens,  and  is  by 
fome  Perfons  edeemed  for  the  Variety  of  its  purple 
Stripes  ;  but  as  the  pure  white  of  the  Flower  is  dained 
by  the  purple,  fo  as  to  appear  of  a  dull  Colour,  many 
prefer  the  common  white  Lily. 

The  Sort  with  variegated  Leaves  is  chiefly  valued  for 
its  Appearance  in  Winter  and  Spring,  for  as  the  Leaves 
come  up  early  in  the  Autumn  which  fpread  themfelves 
fiat  on  the  Ground,  and  being  finely  edged  with  -broad 
yellow  Stripes,  they  make  a  pretty  Appearance  ddring 
the  Winter  and  Spring  Months.  The  Flowers  are  the 
fame  as  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  but  appear  earlier 
in  Summer,  w’hich  may  be  occafioned  by  the  Roots  be¬ 
ing  weaker  than  thofe  of  the  plain  Sort,  for  all  varies 
gated  Plants  are  weaker  than  thofe  which  are  plain. 

The  white  Lily  with  double  Flowers,  is  leis  valuable 
than  either  of  the  other,  becaufe  their  Flowers  never 
open  well,  unlefs  they  are  covered  with  Glades  to  fhel- 
ter  them  from  the  Rain  and  Dew,  fo  often  rot  without 
expanding.  Thefe  Flowers  have  none  of  the  agreeable 
Odour  which  the  tingle  Sort  is  valued  for,  even  when 
they  open  the  faired  ;  for  as  by  the  Multiplicity  of  Pe¬ 
tals  in  the  Flowers,  the  Parts  of  Generation  are  deflroy- 
ed,  there  is  a  Want  of  the  fecundating  Powder  from 
whence  the  Odour  is  fent  out. 

The  Roots,  Leaves,  and  Flowers,  of  the  common 
white  Lily,  are  ufed  in  Medicine  ;  the  Roots  are  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  to  foften,  ripen,  and  diged,  Tumours  and 
hard  Swellings.  Matthiolus  fays,  that  the  diddled  W  a— 
ter  of  the  Flowers,  is  properly  and  fuccefsfully  given 
to  Women  in  hard  Labour;  and  the  diddled  Water  of 
the  Leaves,  is  of  great  Ufe  in  Didempers  of  the 
Lungs. 

The  white  Lily  with  dependent  Flowers,  was  origi¬ 
nally  brought  from  Conjiantinople.  '  This  is  by  fome 
fuppofed  to  be  only  a  Variety  of  the  common  Sort,  but 
ir  undoubtedly  a  didindl  Species  ;  the  Stalk  is  much 
fieriderer  than  the  common,  the  Leaves  are  narrower  and 
fewer  in  Number  ;  the  Flowers  are  not  quite  fo  large, 
and  the  Petals  are  more-contradted  at  their  Bafe  ;  thefe 
always  hang  downward,  whereas  thofe  of  the  common 
Sort  grow  eredL  The  Stalks  of  this  Kind  fometimes 
are  very  broad  and  flat,  and  appear  as  if  two  or  three 
were  joined  together ;  when  this  happens,  they  fuftain- 


from  60  to  100  Flowers,  and  fometimes  more;  this 
has  occadoned  many  to  think  it  a  different  Sort,  who 
have  mentioned  this  with  broad  Stalks  and  many  Flow¬ 
ers  as  a  didindt  Species,  though  it  is' accidental,  for  the 
fame  Root  fcarce  ever  produces  the  fame  two  Years. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  eadly  propagated  by  Offsets,  which 
the  Roots  fend  out  in  fo  great  Plenty,  as  to  make  it 
neceffary  to  take  them  off  every  other,  or  at  mod  every 
third  Year,  to  prevent  their  weakening  the  principal 
Roots.  The  Time  for  removing  the  Roots  is  the  End 
of  Augujl,  foon  after  the  Stalks  decay,  for  if  they  are 
left  longer  in  the  Ground,  they  will  foon  put  ©ut  new 
Fibres  and  Leaves,  when  it  will  be  improper  to  re¬ 
move  them,  becaufe  that  will  prevent  their  flowering 
the  following  Summer.  They  will  thrive  in  almod 
any  Soil  or  Situation,  and  as  they  grow  tall  and  fpread, 
they  mud  be  allowed  Room  ;  therefore  in  fmall  Car¬ 
dens  they  take  up  too  much  Space,  but  in  large  Borders 
they  are  very  ornamental'. 

The  common  Orange  or  red  Lily  is  as  well  known 
in  the  EngliJJj  Gardens,  as  the  white  Lily,-and  has  been 
as  long  cultivated  here.  This  grows  naturally  in  Auf- 
tria,  and  fome  Parts  of  Italy.  This  Sort  multiplies  very 
fad  by  Offsets  from  the  Roots/  and  is  now  fo  common, 
as  to  be  almod  rejedted  ;  however,  in  large  Gardens 
thefe  lhould  not  be  wanting,  for  they  make  a  good  Ap¬ 
pearance  when  in  flower,  if  they  are  properly  difpofed. 
Of  this  Sort  there  are  the  following  Varieties  : 

The  Orange  Lily  with  double  Flowers. 

The  Orange  Lily  with  variegated  Leaves. 

The  fmaller  Orange  Lily. 

Thefe  Varieties  have  been  obtained  by  Culture,  and 
are  preierved  in  the  Gardens  of  Florids.  They  all 
flower  in  June  and  July,  and  their  Stalks  decay  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  the  Roots  may  be  tranfplanted,  and  their 
Offsets  taken  off,  which  fhould  be  done  once  in  ‘2  or 
3  Years,  otherwise  their  Bunches  will  be  too  large, 
and  the  Flower  Stalks  weak  This  doth  not  put  out 
new  Roots  till  toward  Spring,  fo  that  the  Roots  may 
lie  tranfplanted  any  Time  after  the  Stalks  decay  till 
Chrifimas.  if  will  thrive  in  any  Soil  or  Situation,  but 
will  be  drongett  in  a  fbf  r  gentle  Loam  not  too  moid. 

The  bulb-  bearing  fiery  Lily,  feldom  rifes  much  more 
than  Half  the  Height  of  the  former,  the  Leaves  are 
narrower,  the  Flowers  are  fmaller  and  of  a  brightef 
Flame  Colour  ;  they  are  fewer  in  Number,  and^dand 
more-eredt.  Thefe  contour  a  Month  before  the  com¬ 
mon  Sort,  and  the  Stalks  put  out  Bulbs  at  every  Joint, 
which,  if  taken  off,  when  the  Stalk's  decay,  and  planted, 
will  produce  Plants,  fo  that  it  may  be  propagated  in 
Plenty.  There  are  feveral  Varieties  of  this,  which  are 
mentioned  as  didindt  Species,  but  are  fuppofed  to  hav«.  • 
been  produced  by  Culture.  Thefe  are, 

The  greater  broad  leaved  Bulb- bearing  Lily ^ 

The  many  flowered  Bulb-bearing  Lily. 

The  fmall  Bulb-bearing  idly. 

The  hoary  Bulb-bearing  Lily. 

AH  thefe  Sorts  of  Lilies  will  thrive  under  the  Shade 
of  Trees,  fo  may  be  introduced  in  Plantations,  and  on 
the  Borders  of  Woods,  where  they  will  have  a  good 
Eflfedt  during  the  Time  they  are  in  flower. 

There  is  a  great  Variety  of  the  Martagon  Lily  ; 
thefe  differ  from  the  common  Lilies,  in  having'their 
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Petals  reflexed  backward  in  Form  of  a  Turk's  Turbant, 
from  whence  many  give  them  the  Title  of  Turk's  Cap 
In  the  Gardens  of  the  Florifts,  particularly  thofe  in  Hol¬ 
land ,  they  make  a  great  Variety  of  thefe  Flowers,  a- 
mounting  to  the  Number  of  thirty  or-upward  ;  but  in 
the  Englijh  Gardens,  I  have  not  obferved  more  than 
half  that  Number,  and  moil  of  thefe  are  accidental,  for 
thofe  before  enumerated  are  all  that  I  think  may  be  fup- 
pofed  fpecifically  different.  However,  for  the  Sake  of 
fuch  as  are  curious  in  colle&ing  thefe  Sorts  of  Flowers, 
I  {hall  here  mention  all  thofe  Varieties  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Englijh  Gardens. 

The  common  Martagon  with  double  Flowers. 

The  white  Martagon. 

The  double  white  Martagon. 

The  white  fpotted  Martagon. 

The  Imperial  Martagon. 

The  early  fcarlet  Martagon. 

The  Conjlantinople  Vermilion  Martagon. 

The  common  Martagon  with  red  Flowers,  which  is 
the  5  th  Sort  before  enumerated,  has  very  narrow  Leaves, 
growing  without  Order.  The  Stalk  rifes  near  3  Feet 
high,  fuftaining  at  the  Top  8  or  10  bright  red  Flowers, 
which  (land  at  a  Diftance  from  each  other.  Thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  June,  and  the  Stalks  decay  in  Augujl ,  loon  after 
which  Time  the  Roots  may  be  tranfplanted. 

The  6th  Sort  is  called  Martagon  of  Pompony  ;  the 
Stalks  of  this  rife  higher  than  thofe  of  the  former,  the 
Leaves  are  (horter  and  fet  clofer  upon  the  Stalks ;  each 
of  thefe  Stalks  fuftain  from  15  to  30  Flowers,  of  a  very 
bright  red  approaching  to  fcarlet.  The  Foot  Stalks  of 
the  Flowers  are  very  long,  fo  that  the  Head  of  Flowers 
fpreads  out  very  wide ;  thefe  hang  downward,  but  their 
Petals  are  reflexed  quite  back.  This  flowers  foon  after 
the  5th  Sort. 

The  7th  Sort  is  commonly  known  by  the  Title  of 
fcarlet  Martagon  ;  this  rifes  with  a  Stalk  from  3  to  4 
Feet  high,  the  Leaves  are  much  broader  than  thofe  of 
the  former  Sorts,  and  appear  as  if  they  were  edged  with 
white  ;  they  are  placed  very  clofely  upon  the  Stalks,  but 
without  any  Order.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the 
Top  of  the  Stalk,  they  are  of  a  bright  fcarlet,  and  are 
feldom  more  than  5  or  6  in  Number.  This  flowers 
late  in  July ,  and  in  cool  Seafons  will  continue  in  Beauty 
great  Part  of  Augujl. 

The  8th  Sort  riles  with  a  ftrong  Stalk  from  4,  to  5 
Feet  high,  garnilhed  with  Leaves  as  broad  as  thole  of 
the  laft  mentioned,  which  ftand  without  Order  ;  the 
Flowers  are  produced  in  Form  ot  a  Pyramid,  on  the  up¬ 
per  Part  of  the  Stalk.  When  the  Roots  ot  this  Kind 
are  ftrong,  they  produce  40  or  50  Flowers  upon  each 
Stalk;  they  are  large,  of  a  yellow  Colour,  fpotted  with 
dark  Spots,  fo  make  a  fine  Appearance  ;  but  the  Flowers 
have  fo  difagreeable  a  ftrong  Scent,  that  few  Perfons 
can  endure  to  be  near  them,  which  has  occationed  their 
being  thrown  out  of  moft  Engliftj  Gardens.  This  flowers 
the  latter  End  of  June. 

The  9th  Sort  is  frequently  called  the  purple  Mar¬ 
tagon,  though  in  moft  of  the  old  Gardens  it  is  known 
fimply  by  the  Title  of  Turk's  Cap.  This  rifes  with  a 
ftrong  Stalk  from  3  to  4  Feet  high,  garnillied  by  pretty 
broad  Leaves,  which  ftand  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalk,  at 
certain  Diftances.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  dark  purplifh 


Colour,  with  fome Spots  of  black;  they  are  produced  in 
loofe  Spikes  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks.  This  flowers  in 
June,  the  Flowers  of  this  Sort  have  a  very  difagreeable 
Odour  when  near*  but  it  is  not  fo  offenfive  as  the  former 
Sort. 

The  10th  Sort  is  very  like  the  former,  but  the  Leaves 
are  narrower ;  the  Whorls  ftand  farther  alunder,  the 
Leaves  and  Stalks  are  fomevvhat  hairy,  and  the  Buds  of 
the  Flowers  are  covered  v/ith  a  foft  Down  ;  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  of  a  brighter  Colour  with  few  Spots,  and  come 
out  earlier  in  the  Summer,  though  the  Stalks  appear 
much  later  above  Ground.  This  flowers  early  in  'Tune, 
and  the  Stalks  decay  in  Augujl. 

The  nth  Sort  is  commonly  called  the  Canada  Mar¬ 
tagon,  as  it  was-firft  brought  to  Europe  from  thence, 
but  it  grows  naturally  in  moft  Parts  of  North  America. 
The  Roots  of  this  are  oblong  and  large,  made  up  of 
Scales  like  the  other  Sorts  ;  the  Stalks  rife  from  4  to  5 
F'eet  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong  pointed  Leaves  placed 
in  Whorls  round  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
toward  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  they  are  large,  of  a  yellow 
Colour,  fpotted  with  black,  which  are  fhaped  like  the 
Flowers  of  the  Orange  Lily;  the  Petals  of  them  are 
not  turned  backward,  like  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts  of 
Martagon.  This  flowers  the  Beginning  of  Augujl,  and 
when  the  Roots  are  large,  the  Stalks  have  a  good  Num¬ 
ber  of  Flowers,  fo  make  a  fine  Appearance.  There  arc 
2  Varieties  of  this,  one  with  larger  and  deeper  co¬ 
loured  Flowers  than  the  other,  but  they  are  fuppofed  to 
have  accidentally  come  from  Seeds. 

The  1 2th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  and 
is  alfo  mentioned  to  grow  at  Campfchatjki.  This  hath 
eredl  Flowers  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Canada  Marta¬ 
gon,  but  the  Petals  of  this  are  oval,  not  narrowed  a^ 
their  Bafe  as  are  thofe,  and  they  fit  clofe  to  the  Foot 
Stalk  ;  the  Flowers  are  of  a  deeper  Colour,  and  not  fo 
much  fpotted  as  the  other  Sort.  It  flowers  in  July,  and 
the  Stalks-decav  in  the  Autumn. 

This  Sort  is  at  prefent  rare  in  England,  being  in  very 
few  Gardens.  It  was  lent  me  a  few  Years  ago  from 
Maryland ,  but  after  it  had  flowered  the  Rbot  perifhed. 

The  13th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Penfylvama  by  Mr. 
John  Bartram,  who  found  it  growing  naturally  in  that 
Country.  The  Root  of  this  is  Imaller  than  thofe  of  the 
other  Sorts,  it  is  fcaly  and  white,  in  t he  Spring  it  fends 
out  1  upright  Stalk  near  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high;  the 
Leaves  come  out  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks,  at  Dif¬ 
tances ;  they  are  Ihort,  pretty  broad,  and  have  obtufe 
Points.  The  Stalk  is  terminated  by  .2  Flowers  which 
ftand  ere&,  upon  fhort  feparate  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are 
fhaped  like  the  Flowers  of  the  Bulb-bearing  fiery  Lilly, 
but  the  Petals  are  narrower  at  their  Bafe,  lo  that  fhere 
are  Spaces  between  each,  but  upward  they  enlarge  and 
join,  forming  a  Sort  of  open  Bell-ftiaped  Flower;  their 
Petals  are  Spear- fhaped,  fo  are  contracted  at  the  Top, 
where  they  terminate  in  acute  Points.  The  Flowers 
are  of  a  bright  purple  Colour,  marked  with  feveral  dark 
purple  Spots  toward  their  Bafe.  In  the  Center  of  the 
Flower  is  fituated  a  fix  cornered  Germen  fupporting  a 
ftrong  Style,  crowned  by  a  three  cornered  Stigma; 
round  this  are  fituated  fix  Awl-fhaped  Stamina,  termi¬ 
nated  by  oblong  proftrate  Summits ;  thefe  are  a  little 
{horter  thar  *he  Style.  The  Germen  afterward  turns 
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to  an  oblong  Capfule  with  3  Angles,  blunt  at  the  Top, 
divided  into  3  Cells,  filled  with  flat  Seeds  lying  over 
each  other.  It  flowers  in  July, .  and  the  Seeds  ripen  the 
latter  End  of  September. 

This  Sort  is  at  prefent  very  rare  in  the  Englijb  Gar¬ 
dens,  but  as  it  has  ripened  Seeds  the  laft  Seafon  here,  it 
may  in  a  few  Years  become  very  common.  As  this  Sort 
grows  in  a  (mail  Compafs,  and  the  Flowers  have  no  ill 
Scent,  it  is  proper  Furniture  for  the  Borders  of  fmall 
Gardens.  The  Stalks  of  this  decay  foon  after  the  Seeds 
are  ripe,  'when  it  will  be  a  proper  Time  to  remove  the 
Roots,  for  thefe  do  not  put  out  new  Fibres  till  after 
Cbrijhnas.  The  Roots  of  this  Kind  do  not  put  out  many 
Offsets,  fo  that  unlefs  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  it  can¬ 
not  be  increafed  in  any  Plenty. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Martagon  may  be  propagated  by 
Offsets  from  the  Roots,  as  the  common  Lilly,  which 
fome  of  the  Sorts  produce  in  as  great  Plenty,  but  there 
are  others  which  fend  out  very  few  Offsets,  which  oc- 
cafions  their  prefent  Scarcity.  The  Roots  of  all  the  Sorts 
of  Martagon  may  be  fafely  taken  up  when  their  Stalks 
decay,  and  if  there  is  a  Necellity  for  keeping  the  Roots 
out  of  the  Ground,  if  they  are  wrapped  in  dry  Mofs, 
they  will  keep  perfefitly  well  for  two  Months,  fo  that  if 
the  Roots  are  to  be  tranfported  to  a  diftant  Place,  this 
Precaution  of  wrapping  them  up  is  neceflary  ;  but  where 
they  are  to  be  planted  in  the  fame  Garden,  there  will  be 
no  Occafion  for  this,  efpecially  if  they  are  not  kept  too 
long  out  of  the  Ground  ;  for  if  the  Place  is  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Root'-,  they  fhould  be  planted  the  Beginning 
of  Oflober\  fo  if  the  Roots  are  put  in  a  dry  cool  Place, 
they  will  keep  very  good  without  any  farther  Care  ;  but 
if  the  Ground  Is  not  ready  to  receive  them  till  later  in 
the  Year,  then  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the  Roots  with 
dry  Sand,  or  wrap  them  in  Mofs  to  exclude  the  Air, 
which,  if  they  are  much  expofed  to,  will  caufe  their 
Scales  to  fhrink,  which  weakens  the  Roots,  and  is  fome- 
times  the  Occafion  of  their  rotting. 

Thefe  Roots  fhould  be  planted  5  or  6  Inches  deep  in 
the  Ground,  efpecially- if  the  Soil  is  light  and  drv  ;  but 
where  the  GrounJ.is moift,  it  will  be  proper  to  raife  the 
Borders  in  which  thefe  are  to  be  planted,  5  or  6  Inches 
above  the  Level  of  the  Surface  ot  the  Ground  ;  for  if 
the  Water  rifes  fo  high  in  Winter  as  to  come  near  the 
Roots,  it  will  caufe  them  to  rot ;  and  where  the  Soil  is 
naturally  ftiff  -atld  fubjedl  to  bind,  there  fhould  be  a 
good  Quantity  of  Sea  Coal  Afhes  or  rough  Sand,  well 
mixed  in  the  Border,  to  feparate  the  Parts,  and  prevent 
the  Ground  from  binding  in  the  Spring,  otherwife  the 
Roots  will  not  fend  up  very  ftrong  Stalks,  nor  will  they 
make  fo  good  Increafe. 

As  the  Canada  Martagon,  the  Martagon  of  Po'mporty, 
and  the  laft  Sort,  are  fomewhat  tenderer  than  the  others, 
if  in  very  fevere  Winters  the  Surface  of  the  Ground 
over  them  is  covered  with  old  Tanners  Bark  or  Sea  Coal 
Allies,  it  will  be  a  good  Way  to  fecure  them  from,  being 
injured  by  the  Froft  ;  and  in  the  Spring  the  Covering 
may  be  removed,  before  the  Roots  fboot  up  their  Stalks. 

The  tall  growing  Sorts  of  thefe  are  only  proper  for 
large  Gardens,  fo  they  may  be  intermixed  with*  the 
white  and  Orange  Lillies,  the  tall  growing  Irifes,  and 
other  Flowers  of  the  fame  Growth,  where,  if  they  are 
not  toa  much  crowded*  and  are  properly  difpofed,  they 
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will  make  a  good  Appearance  ;  and  a^ihey  flower  one 
after  another,  they  may  be  difpofed  according  to  theif 
Seafons  of  flowering.  There  are  fome  of  the  common 
Martagons  hardy  enough  to  thriv*  under  the  Shade  of 
Trees,  fo  they  may  be  difpofed  in  Wildernefs  Quarters, 
with  the  common  Sort  of  Lillies,  where  they  will  have 
a  good  Effect. 

The  Roots  of  all  thefe  Kinds  muft  never  be  tranf- 
planted  after  they  have  made  any  Shoots,  for  that  wilt 
fo  much  weaken  them  (if  it  does  not  entirely  kill  them) 
as  not  to  be  recovered  in  lefs.  than  2  or  3  Years,  as  I  have 
experienced  to  my  Coft ;  tor  being  obliged  to  remove  a 
fine  Collection  of  thefe  Roots  early  in  the  Spring,  I  loft 
a  great  Part  of  them,  and  the  others  were  long  recover¬ 
ing  1  heir  Strength. 

All  the  Sorts  of. Lillies  and  Martagons  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds,  by  which  Method  fome 
new  Varieties  may  be  obtained,  provided  the  Seeds  are 
faved  from  the  beft- Sorts,  efpecially  the  Martagons,- 
which  are  more  inclinable  to  vary  than- the  other  Lillies, 
The  Manner  of  fowing  them  is  as  follows : 

You  muft  be  provided  with  fome  fquare  Boxes  about 
fix  Inches  deep,  which  fhould  have  Holes  bored  in  their 
Bottoms  to  let  the  Wet  pafsoff:  Thefe  Boxes  fhould  be 
filled  with  frefh  light-  fandy  Earth,  and  in  the  Beginning- 
of  Ofloher,  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe,  you  muft  fow 
them  thereon  pretty  thick*  covering  them  over  with 
light  fifted  Earth  about  half  an  Inch  ;  then  place  the 
Boxes  where  they  may  have  the  Morning  Sun  only,  ob- 
ferving  if  the  Seafon  fhould-  prove  dry,  to  refrelh  them 
often  with  WTater,  as  alfo  to  pull  out  all  Weeds  which 
may  be  produced.  In  this  Situation  the  Boxes  fhould 
remain  until  the  Beginning  of  November,  when  you  muft 
remove  them  where  they  may  have  as  much  Sun  as  pof- 
fible,  as  alfo  be  fcreened  from  the  cold  North  and  Eaft- 
Winds  during  the  Winter  Seafon  ;  but  in-  the  Spring  of 
the  Year,  about  the  Beginning  of  April,  you  muft  re¬ 
move  the  Boxes  into  their  former  Pofition  ;  for  now  the 
young  Plants  will  appear  above  Ground,  which  are  im¬ 
patient  of  too  much  Heat;  befides,. the  Earth  in  the  Boxes 
will  dry  too  fait  at  this  Seafon,.  if  expofed  to  the  full  Sun 
at  Noon.  You  muft  alfo  obferve  at  this  Seafon,  to  keep 
them  entirely  clear  from  Weeds,  as  alfo  to  refrelh  them- 
gently  with  Water,  if  the  Seafon  fhouid  prove  dry,  but 
this  muft  be  done  fparingiy  and  with  Caution.  In  this'- 
Place  you  fhould  let  the  Boxes  remain  until  the  Beginning 
of  Augujl,  at  which  Time  you  fhould  prepare  fome  Beds 
of  the  above-mentioned  frefh  light  Earth,  which  mull 
be  levelled  very  even  ;  then  take  the  Earth  out  of  the- 
Boxes,  together  tvith  the  fmall  Bulbs,  and  ftrew  it  equally 
over  the  Beds,  covering  it  over  about  half  an  Inch  thick 
with  fine  fifted  Earth  ;  and  if  the  Seaion  fhould  prove 
very  hot  and -dry,  you  would  do  well  to  fhade  the  Beds 
in  the  Middle  of  the  Day  from  the  great  Heat  of  the 
Sun,  ami  re  frefh  them  now  and  then  with  Water. 

Y  ou  muft  alfo  obferve  to  keep  them  entirely  clear 
from  Weeds,  and  if  the  following  Winter  fhould  prove 
very  cold,  you  muft  cover  the  Beds  with  Peas  Haulm,  cr 
fome  other  light  covering,  to  keep  out  the-Frofl,  which 
would  prejudice  the  Roots,  if  fuffered  to  enter  deep  into 
the  Ground  (efpecially  while  they  are  fo  young)  :  But 
you  muft  never  let  the  Covering  remain  on  in  mild  Wea? 
ther,  which  would  alfo  be  very  injurious  to  th.em< 
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In  February,  when  the  hard  Frofts  are  over,  you 
fhould  gently  clear  off  the  Earth  upon  the  Surface  of 
the  Beds  (which  during  the  Winter-Seafon,  will  often 
have  contracted  a  Moflinefs) ;  and  fift  a  little  frefh 
Earth  equally  over  the  Beds,  which  will  greatly  encou¬ 
rage  the  Roots ;  but  in  doing  this,  you  mull  be  very 
careful  not  to  ftir  the  Ground  fo  deep  as  to  injure  the 
Roots ;  nor  fhould  you  defer  doing  it  too  late,  left  the 
Shoots  fhould  be  coming  up,  which,  by  this  Operation 
might  be  broken,  and  greatly  hurt ;  and  as  the  Seafon 
advances,  you  muft  be  careful  to  clear  them  from 
\V eeds,  Wid  in  dry  Weather  to  water  them  ;  and  in  very 
hot  Days,  if  you  fhade  them  from  the  Sun,  it  will  be 
of  great  Service  to  them ;  but  this  need  not  be  done  till 
the  latter  End  of  April  or  Beginning  of  May ,  when  the 
Seafon  is  fometimes  very  hot  and  dry. 

When  their  Leaves  are  quite  decayed,  you  fhould  ftir 
the  Surface  of  the  Beds  again  (but  do  not  go  too  deep;) 
which  will  prevent  the  Weeds  from  growing  very  faft, 
and  be  of  Service  to  the  Roots ;  and  in  September  you 
muft  fift  fome  more  frefh  Earth  over  the  Beds  about  half 
an  Inch  thick,  and  in  Winter  and  Spring  you  muft  ma¬ 
nage  them  as  was  dire&ed  for  the  preceding  Year. 

In  September  following  thefe  Roots  will  require  to  be 
tranfplanted  to  a  gteater  Diftance,  when  you  muft  pre¬ 
pare  fome  Beds  of  the  fame  frefh  light  Earth,  as  was 
before  directed,  making  them  level ;  then  take  up  the 
Roots  and  tranfplant  them  into  the  Beds,  placing  them 
about  8  Inches  afunder,  obferving  to  put  the  Roots  with 
their  Buds  uppermoft,  and  about  4  Inches  below  the 
Surface. 

This  Work  fhould  be  done  when  the  Weather  is 
moift,  for  if  the  Roots  are  tranfplanted  in  a  very  dry 
Seafon,  and  there  doth  not  happen  Rain  foon  after,  they 
will  take  a  Mouldinefs  which  many  Times  rots  them. 

You  muft  alfo  obferve,  as  was  before  directed,  to 
keep  the  Beds  entirely  clear  from  Weeds  ;  and  in  Win¬ 
ter,  if  theFroft  fhould  be  very  fevere,  you  muft  cover 
them  with  Peas  Haulm,  to  prevent  the  Roots  from  be¬ 
ing  injured  thereby  ;  and  in  the  Spring  you  fhould  take 
off  the  Earth  from  the  Surface  of  the  Beds,  as  before, 
laying  fome  frefh  thereon,  and  fo  continue  the  Summer 
and  Winter’s  Wot  k,  as  before. 

The  2d  Year  after  being  planted  in  thefe  Beds,  the 
flrongeft  Roots  will  begin  to  flower ;  at  which  Time, 
if  you  obferve  any  peculiar  Varieties,  you  fhould  put 
down  a  Stick  by  each  of  thofe  Roots  to  mark  them  ; 
which  may  be  taken  up  when  their  Leaves  are  decayed, 
and  removed  into  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  or 
tranfplanted  into  other  Beds  at  a  greater  Diftance,  to 
encourage  them  to  flower  ftrong.  But  you-  cannot  be  a 
Judge  which  of  thofe  will  be  good  by  their  firft  Flowers, 
therefore  you  fhould  never  rejeCt  any  of  them  until  they 
have  flowered  two  or  three  Years  ;  for  many  Times, 
fome  of  thefe  Flowers  will  make  but  a  mean  Appearance 
the  firft  Year,  and  afterwards  become  fair  hand  fome 
Flowers,  when  they  have  obtained  Strength ;  fo  that 
you  fhould  fuffer  all  fuch,  of  whofe  Worth  you  are 
not  allured,  to  remain  undifturbed  two  or  three  Years, 
that  you  may  be  afcertained  which  of  them  are  worthy 
preferving,  thefe  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Flower 
Garden  at  a  proper  Seafon  ;  but  the  ordinary  ones 
may  be  rejected,  or  planted  in  fhady  outer  Walks, 
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where,  though  they  are  mean  Flowers,  they  will  ap¬ 
pear  well  enough. 

LILIUM  CONVALLIUM.  See  Convallaria. 
LILIUM  PERSICUM.  See  Fritillaria. 

LILIUM  SUPER  BUM.  See  Gloriofa. 

LIME  TREE.  See  Tilia. 

LIMODORUM.  Flor.  Virg.  no.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  904. 
Helleborine.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  426.  Tab.  240.  Baftard 
Hellebore. 

The  Char  a  Hen  are, 

It  bath  a  Jingle  naked  Flower  Stalk ,  ari fling  immediately 
from  the  Root.  The  Flowers  have  no  Empalement ,  but  a 
Spatha  [or  Sheath)  fituated  below  them.  The  Flower  it 
compofed  of  5  oval  Petals ,  which  are  dijfimilar.  The 
Side  Petals  fpread  open ,  but  the  2  upper  are  connected  to¬ 
gether  ;  the  lower  one  is  Keel -fl) aped,  fo  that  it  has  much 
the  Appearance  of  a  Butterfly  Flower.  Within  the  Petals 
is  fituated  a  concave  Nefiarium  of  Leaf,  as  long  as 
the  Petals.  It  has  2  Stamina  as  long  as  the  Pe¬ 
tals,  terminated  by  2  oval  Summits.  It  hath  a  Column- 
f japed  Germen ,  fituated  under  the  Flovjer,  as  long  as  the 
Petals,  fupporting  a  fender  Style,  fafened  to  the  Stamina , 
crowned  by  a  Funnel-Jhaped  Stigma.  The  Column-Jhaped 
Germen  turns  to  a  Capfule  of  the  fame  Form,  opening  with 
3  V lives,  having  1  Cell,  in  which  are  lodged  4  or  5  round- 
ijh  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  at  prefent 
in  England,  viz. 

I.  LlMODORUM  foltis  longis  angufis  acuminatis,  pe- 
dunculis  longijfmis.  Limodorum  with  long  narrow  Leaves 
ending  in  acute  Points,  and  a  very  long  Foot  Stalk  to 
the  Flower.  Helleborine  Americana ;  radice  tuberofd-,  fo- 
liis  longis  angufis,  caule  nudo ,  foribus  ex  rubro  pallidi- 
purpurafeentibus.  Martyn.  Cent.  1.  PI.  50.  Icon.  Tab. 
165.  American  Baftard  Hellebore  with  a  tuberofe  Root, 
long  narrow  Leaves,  a  naked  Stalk,  and  Flowers  of  a 
red  and  pale  purplifh  Colour. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from  whence 
it  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfoun ,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Title,  Helleborine  purpurea,  tuberofd  radice.  Plum. 
Cat.  9.  lb  that  it  is  the  fame  Plant  with  Planner' s. 
It  alfo  grows  naturally  in  the  French  Iflands  of  America. 
The  Roots  of  this  were  afterward  brought  from  the  Ba¬ 
hama  Ijlands,  where  it  was  found  growing  naturally, 
and  it  was  flnee  fent  me  from  Penfylvania,  by  Mr.  John 
Bartram ,  who  found  it  growing  naturally  in  that 
Country. 

The  Root  of  this  Plant  is  fhaped  like  that  of  the  Saf¬ 
fron,  but  the  outer  Cover  is  of  a  darker  brown  Colour, 
from  this  come  out  3  or  4  Leaves,  according  to  the 
Size  and  Strength  of  the  Root  ;  thefe  are  9  or  10 
Inches  long,  and  near  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad 
in  the  Middle,  being  contraCled  toward  both  Ends, 
terminating  with  long  acute  Points  ;  they  have  5 
longitudinal  Furrows,  like  the  firft  Leaves  of  young 
Palms;  thefe  Leaves  come  out  in  the  Spring,  and  fre¬ 
quently  decay  the  following  Winter,  but  when  the 
Plants  are  kept  in  a  warm  Stove  ;  they  are  feldom  de- 
ftitute  of  Leaves.  The  Flower  Stalk  arifes  immediately 
from  the  Root,  on  one  Side  of  the  Leaves  ;  this  is 
naked, ^  fmooth,  and  of  a  purplifh  Colour  toward  the 
Top.  It  is  near  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  and  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  loofe  Spike  of  purplifh  red  Flowers,  {land¬ 
ing 
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ing  on  (liort  Foot  Stalks;  they  are  compofed  of  5  or  6 
•Petals,  the  two  upper  are  connected  together,  forming 
a  Sort  of  Helmet,  the  two  Side  Petals  expand  like  the 
W  irgs  of  a  Butterfly  flower,  and  the  lower  form  a 
Sort  of  Keel.  In  the  Center  of  the  Petals  is  fituated  a 
Column-fhaped  Ger men,  which  rifes  from  the  Bafe  of 
the  Petals,  iupporting  a  (lender  Style,  to  which  adhere 
2  Stamina,  terminated  by  oval  Summits,  as  the  Style  is 
by  a  Funnel-fhaped  Stigma  ;  after  the  Flowers  are  fad¬ 
ed,  the  Germen  becomes  a  three-cornered  Column-fhap¬ 
ed  Capfule,  with  1  Cell,  opening  with  3  Valves,  con¬ 
taining  feveral  roundiih  Seeds. 

T  his  Plant  is  not  conftant  to  any' particul  tr  Seafon  of 
flowering  ;  for  fometimes  it  has  flowered  in  April  and 
May,  and  in  other  Years  it  has  not  flowered  till  Sep¬ 
tember,  or  October,  but  the  mod:  ufual  Time  of  its  flow- 
crirtg,  is  in  June  and  July ,  when  the  Flowers  appear 
early  in  the  Spring ;  they  are  fucceeded  by  Seed  Vef- 
fels,  which  fometimes  ripen  in  this  Country. 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Genus  men¬ 
tioned  by  Father  Plunder,  but  I  have  only  feen  one 
more  than  this  here  mentioned,  which  had  oval  obtufe 
Leaves,  furrowed  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Leaves  of 
this  Sort,  but  were  of  a  thicker  Confidence  ;  the  Flow¬ 
ers  of  this  I  have  not  yet  feen.  The  Root  was  fent  me 
from  Maryland,  where  it  grew  naturally  in  a  Thicket. 

The  Sort  here  deferibed  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the 
open  Air  in  England ,  and  although  with  Care  it  may  be 
preferved  in  a  warm  Green-houfe,  yet  it  feldom  flowers 
in  fuch  a  Situation,  fo  that  to  have  it  in  Perfe&ion,  it  is 
necefiary  to  keep  it  in  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove  in  Win¬ 
ter,  and  if  in  Summer  the  Pots  are  plunged  in  a  Tan 
Bed  under  a  deep  Frame,  the  Plants  will  thrive  and 
flower  as  drong  as  in  their  native  Soil. 

It  is  propagated  by  Offsets  from  the  Root,  which  are 
fent  out  pretty  freely  when  the  Plants  are  in  Vigour; 
thefe  fhould  be  taken  off,  and  the  Roots  tranfplanted, 
when  they  are  the  mod  deditute  of  Leaves.  The  Roots 
fhould  have  a  foft  loamy  Soil,  and  mud  have  but  little 
Water,  efpecially  in  Winter. 

LIMODORUM.  See  Orchis. 

LIMON.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  621.  Citrus.  Lin.  Gen. 
807.  The  Lemon  Tree  ;  in  French ,  Limonier. 

The  Characters  are, 

'I he  Flower  is  compojed  of  5  oblong  thick  Petals,  which 
are  a  little  concave ,  fpr ending  open  ;  thefe  Jit  in  a  Jmall 
F.mpalement  of  \  Leap,  indented  in  5  parts  at  the  Fop.  It 
hath  about  10  or  12  Stamina ,  joined  in  three  or  four  Bo¬ 
dies,  and  terminated  by  oblong  Summits.  It  hath  an  oval 
Germen,  Jupporting  a  cylindrical  Style  the  Length  of  the 
Stamina ,  cro  wned  by  a  globular  Summit.  The  Germen  be¬ 
comes  an  oval  Fruit,  with  a  fejl'y  Rind,  incloftng  a  thin 
pujy  Fruit  with  feveral  Cells,  each  having  2  hard  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Limon  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  acuminatis,  Jubferra- 
tis.  Limon  Tree  with  oval  Spear-ihaped  acute  pointed 
Leaves,  a  little  fawed.  Limon  vulgaris.  Ferr.  ILefp. 
193.  The  common  Limon. 

2.  Limon foliis  ovatis  integris,  ramis  fubfpinofts.  Li¬ 
mon  with  oval  entire  Leaves,  and  Branches  fomewhat 
fpiny.  Limon  acris.  Ferr.  Hejp.  331.  The  four  Limon, 
commonly  called  Lime. 

3.  Limon  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  fubferratis ,  fruclu 


conglomer ato.  Limon  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leave', 
fomewhat  fawed,  and  Fruit  growing  in  Cinders,  le¬ 
mon  fruftu  racemofo.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  If.  6 21.  Limon 
with  Fruit  growing  in  Bunches. 

There  are  great  Varieties  of  this  Fruit,  preferved  in 
fome  of  the  Italian  Gardens,  and  in  both  the  Indies 
there  are  feveral  which  have  not  yet  been  introduced  to 
the  European  Gardens  ;  but  thefe,  like  Apples  and 
Pears,  may  be  multiplied  without  End  from  Seeds, 
therefore  I  (hall  only  mention  the  mod  remarkable  Va¬ 
rieties  to  be  found  in  the  Englif  Gardens  at  prefent,  as 
it  would  be  to  little  Purpofe  to  enumerate  all  thofe  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  foreign  Catalogues. 

The  Limon  Tree  with  variegated  Leaves. 

The  fweet  Limon. 

The  Pear-fhaped  Limon . 

The  imperial  Limoni 

The  Limon  called  f dam's  Apple. 

The  furrowed  Limon. 

The  childing  Limw. 

The  Limon  with  double  Flowers. 

T  he  common  Limon  and  the  fweet  Limon  are  brought, 
to  England  from  Spain  and  Portugal ' y  in  great  Plenty, 
but  the  Fruit  of  the  latter  are  not  much  edeemed.  The 
Lime  is  not  often  brought  to  England,  nor  is  that  Fruit 
much  cultivated  in  Europe,  but  in  the  IVef -Indies  it  is 
prefered  to  the  Limon ,  the  Juice  being  reckoned  whole- 
fomer,  ancTthe  Acid  is  more  agreeable  to  the  Palate ; 
there  are  feveral  Varieties  of  this  Fruit  in  the  Wef -In¬ 
dies,  fome  of  which  have  a  fw-eet  Juice,  but  thole  are 
not  greatly  edeemed,  and  as  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe 
Illands  do  not  propagate  thefe  Fruits  by  Grafting  or 
Budding,  being  contented  with  fowing  their  Seeds,  there 
is  no  Doubt  but  a  great  Variety  of  them  may  be  found 
by  any  Perfon  who  is  curious  in  didinguifhing  them. 

As  I  have  never  known  the  common  Limon  ever  vary 
to  the  Lime,  when  raifed  from  Seeds,  nor  the  Lime 
vary  to  the  Limon.  I  fuppofe  they  are  fpecifically  dif¬ 
ferent,  for  I  have  frequently  raifed  both  from  Seeds, 
and  have  always  found  them  continue  their  Difference 
in  Leaf  and  Branch,  for  I  never  waited  to  fee  their 
Fruit,  as  they  were  only  defigned  for  Stocks,  to  bud  o- 
ther  Sorts  into  them. 

The  Pear-fhaped  Limon  is  a  fmall  Fruit,  with  very 
little  Juice,  fo  is  not  much  propagated  any  where,  the 
Curious  who  have  Room  and  Convenience  for  keeping 
many  of  thefe  Trees,  preferve  a  Plant  or  two  ot  this 
Sort  for  Variety. 

The  Fruit  of  the  imperial  Limon  is  fometimes  brought 
to  England  from  Italy ,  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
feen  any  of  this  Sort  imported  from  Spain  or  Portugal , 
fo  that  I  fuppofe  they  are  not  much  propagated  in  ei¬ 
ther  of  thofe  Countries,  for  the  Inhabitants  of  both 
thofe  fine  Countries  arc  fo  very  incurious,  efpecially  in 
Horticulture,  as  to  truft  almoft  entirely  to  Nature,  that 
the  Produ&s  of  their  Gardens  are  inferior  both  in  Num¬ 
bers  and  Quality  to  many  other  Parts  of  Europe,  where 
the  Climate  is  much  lefs  favourable  for  thefe  Produc-* 
tions.  And  in  the  Article  we  are  now  upon,  there  are 
many  ftrong  Inftances  of  the  Slothfulnefs,  or  lncuriofi- 
ty  of  the  Portuguese  particularly,  for  they  had  many  of 
the  mod  curious  Sorts  of  Orange,  Limon ,  and  Citron 
Trees,  brought  from  the  Indies  to  Portugal  formerly, 

4  X  which 
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which  Teemed  to  thrive  almoft  as  well  there,  as  in  their 
native  Soil,  and  yet  they  have  not  been  propagated  ; 
there  are  a  few  Trees  of  thefe  Sorts  {fill  remaining  in 
Tome  negle&ed  Gardens  near  Lijbon ,  almoft  unnoticed 
by  the  Inhabitants.  As  there  are  alfo  feveral  curious 
Trees  and  Plants,  which  were  formerly  introduced  from 
both  Indies,  Tome  of  which  thrive  and  produce  Fruit  a- 
midft  the  wild  Bufnes  and  Weeds,  with  which  thofe 
Gardens  are  fpread  over. 

All  thele  Sorts  are  propagated  by  budding  or  inarch¬ 
ing  them  either  on  Stocks  of  Lemons  or  Citrons,  pro¬ 
duced  fiom  Seeds,  but  they  will  not  fo  readily  unite  on 
Orange  Stocks,  for  which  Reafon  the  Citrons  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  either  Oranges  or  Lemons  for  Stocks,  as  they 
readily  join  with  either  Sort,  and  being  of  larger  Growth, 
.caufe  the  Buds  of  the  other  Sorts  to  lhoot  much  ftronger 
than  if  they  were  on  Stocks  of  their  own  Kind.  The 
Method  of  railing  thefe  Stocks,  and  the  Manner  of 
budding  them,  being  already  exhibited  under  the  Article 
Aurantium,  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  repeat  it  here. 

The  Culture  of  the  Lemon  being  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  Orange  Tree,  it  would  be  alfo  needlefs  to  repeat 
it  here ;  therefore  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  the  com¬ 
mon  Lemons  are  fomewhat  hardier  than  the  Oranges, 
and  will  bring  their  Fruit  to  Maturity  with  us  better 
than  they  will  do,  and  require  to  have  a  greater  Share 
of  frefh  Air  in  Winter  ;  for  which  Reafon  they  fhould 
always  be  placed  nearer  to  the  Doors  or  Windows  of  the 
Green-houfe,  and  in  Tome  curious  Gardens  thefe  Trees 
have  been  planted  againftWalls,  where,  by  covering 
them  with  Glaffes  in  Winter,  and  prote&ing  them 
from  fevere  Frofl,  they  have  produced  Plenty  of  large 
Fruit  ;  as  thefe  Trees  do  generally  produce  ftronger 
Shoots,  they  require  more  Water  to  be  given  them 
than  the  Orange,  but  as  to  the  tender  Sorts,  they  mull 
be  treated  with  a  little  more  Care,  otherwife  their  Fruit 
will  fall  in  Winter,  and  come  to  nothing  ;  thefe  Things 
being  fully  exhibited  before,  I  refer  the  Reader  (as  I 
hinted)  to  the  Article  Aurantium ,  where  their  Culture 
is  fully  fet  forth. 

LIMONIUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  341.  Tab.  177. 
■Satice.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  348.  Sea  Lavender. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flowers  have  an  imbricated  Perianthium,  rtf  tig  one 
above  another.  The  Flower  is  Funnel-jhaped,  cornpofed 
of  5  Petals,  narrow  at  their  Bafe,  but  broad  and  fpread¬ 
ing  at  the  Top.  It  hath  5  Awl'-Jhaped  Stamina,  porter 
than  the  Petals,  crowned  by  projlrate  Summits.  It  hath  a 
jrnall  Germen,  fupporting  5  (lender  Styles ,  crowned  by 
pointed  Stigmas.  The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  Capfule ,  Jhut  clofe  at  the  Neck,  but  ex¬ 
panded  above  where  the  Seeds  are  lodged. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Limonium  foliis ovato-lanceolatis,  caule  tereti  nudo 
paniculato.  Sea  Lavender  with  oval  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  and  a  taper  paniculated  Stalk.  Limonium  marl - 
limum  majus.  C.  B.  P.  1 92.  Common  great  Sea  Laven¬ 
der. 

2.  Limonium  foliis  oblongo  ovatis,  caule  paniculato 
paiulo,  fpicis forum  krevioribus.  Sea  Lavender  with  ob¬ 
long  oval  Leaves,  a  fpreading  paniculated  Stalk,  and 
fhorter  Spikes  to  the  Flowers.  Limonium  maritimum 
majus  alterum  ferotinum  Narbonenfe.  H.  R.  Par.  Ano¬ 
ther  large  late  flowering  Sea  Lavender  of  Na.rbonne. 


3.  Limonium  foliis  ovatis  cbtufs ,  petiolis  decurrenti- 
bus ,  caule  paniculato,  fpicis  forum  eredlioribus.  Sea  La¬ 
vender  with  oval  obtul’e  Leaves,  running  Foot  Stalks, 
a  paniculated  Stalk,  and  more  upright  Spikes  of  Flow 
ers.  Limonium  maritimum  minus ,  olece  folio.  C.  B.  P 
192.  Small  Sea  Lavender  with  an  Olive  Leaf. 

4.  Limonium  foliis  lanceolatis ,  caule  bundle  patulo, 
fpicis  forum  tenuioribus.  Sea  Lavender  with  Spear-fhap¬ 
ed  Leaves,  a  low  fpreading  Stalk,  and  (lender  Spikes  of 
Flowers.  Limonium  Anglicum  minus,  caulibus  ramoftori - 
bus,  floribus  in  fpicis  rariiis  fttis.  Raii  Hif.  217.  LelFer 
Englifh  Sea  Lavender,  with  more  branched  Stalks,  and 
Flowers  feldom  growing  in  a  Spike. 

<5.  Limonium  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis ,  caule  ramofo 
patulo,  for  thus  dif  antibus  uno  verfu  difpoftis.  Sea  La¬ 
vender  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  a  branching 
fpreading  Stalk,  and  Flowers  placed  afunder  on  one 
Side  the  Stalk.  Limonium  Orientale,  plant aginis  folio, 
floribus  umbellatis.  T.  Cor.  Oriental  Sea  Lavender  vvitii 
Plantain  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  an  Umbel. 

6.  Limonium  foliis  radicahbus  alternatim  pinnato-fi - 
nuatis,  caulinis  term's  triquetris  fubulatis  decurrentibus . 
Sea  Lavender  with  the  lower  Leaves  alternately  fmua- 
ted  like  Wings,  and  thofe  upon  the  Stalks  three  cor¬ 
nered,  Awl-fhaped,  and  running  along  the  Foot  Stalk. 
Limonium  peregrinum,  foliis  afplenii.  C.  B.  P.  Foreign 
Sea  Lavender  with  Spleenwort  Leaves. 

7.  Limonium  caule  fruticofo  patulo,  foliis  lineari  lan¬ 
ceolatis  crafts ,  for  thus  folitariis  dif  antibus.  Sea  Laven¬ 
der  with  a  fpreading  fhrubby  Stalk,  narrow  thick  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  flngly  at  a  Diftance 
from  each  other.  Limonium  Siculum  lignofum,  gallasfe- 
rens,  C?  non  ferens.  Bocc .  Rar.  Woody  Sicilian  Sea  La¬ 
vender,  fometimes  producing  Galls,  at  other  Times  not. 

8.  Limonium  foliis  inferioribus  lanceolatis  hirfutis 
ferratis,  caulinis  ternis  lineari  bits  ccutis  decurrentibus.  Sea 

Lavender  with  Spear-fhaped  lower  Leaves,  which  are 
hairy  and  fawed,  but  growing  by  Threes  on  the  Stalks, 
narrow,  acute-pointed,  and  running  along  the  Stalk. 
Limonium  Africanum ,  caule  alato,  foliis  integris  hirfutis , 
petalo  pallide  favo,  calyce  amcene  purpureo.  Martyn.  Cent. 
48.  Tab.  48.  African  Sea  Lavender  with  a  winged  Stalk, 
entire  hairy  Leaves,  pale  yellow  Petals  to  the  Flower, 
and  a  beautiful  purple  Empalement. 

9.  Limonium  foliis  cutieifortnibus,  caule  eredlo  pani- 
culato,  ramis  inferioribus  perilibus  nudis.  Sea  Lavender 
with  Wedge-fhaped  Leaves,  an  upright  paniculated 
Stalk,  and  the  under  Branches  fterite  and  naked.  Limo- 
monium  minus,  flagellis  tortuofs.  Bocc.  Muf  Small  Sea 
Lavender  with  twifted  Shoots. 

10.  Limonium  caule  nudo  paniculato,  foliis  fpatbula- 
tis  retufis.  Sea  Lavender  with  a  paniculated  naked  Stalk, 
and  Spathule-fhaped  blunt  Leaves.  Limonium  mariti¬ 
mum  minus ,  foliolis  cordatis.  C.  B.  P.  Small  Sea  Laven¬ 
der  with  little  Leaves,  Heart- ftiaped. 

1 1.  Limonium  caule  nudo  paniculato,  tereti ,  foliis  tu- 
berculatis.  Sea  Lavender,  with  a  naked,  taper,  panicu¬ 
lated  Stalk,  and  Leaves  fet  with  Tubercles.  Limonium 
minus  annuum,  bullatis  foliis ,  vel  echioides.  Bot.  Monf 
Small  annual  Sea  Lavender  with  ftudded  Leaves. 

12.  Limonium  caule  ereflo  fruticofo,  foliis  lineari- 
lanceolatis  obt  ufos,  paribus  alt  noils.  Sea  Lavender  with  an 

upright- 
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upright  fhrubby  Stalk,  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
ending  in  obtufe  Points,  and  Flowers  ranged  alternately. 
Liinonium  AEgyptiacum  fruticofum ,  joliis  lunceolatis  ob- 
iuftr.  Shrubby  Agyptian  Sea  Lavender  with  blunt 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves. 

The  i ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Marfhes,  which 
are  flowed  by  the  Sea,  in  feveral  Parts  of  England.  The 
Roots  of  this  Plant  are  thick,  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  and 
an  aftringent  Tafte,  fending  out  many  ftrong  Fibfes, 
which  ftrike  deep  in  the  Ground,  and  from  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Root  come  out  feveral  oval  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  from  4  to  5  Inches  long,  and  more  than  2 
broad  in  the  Middle  ;  they  are  lmooth,  of  a  pretty 
thick  Conftftence,  and  of  a  dark  green.  The  Stalk 
rifes  upward  of  a  Foot  high,  is  naked  of  Leaves,  di¬ 
vided  into  many  Branches,  which  are  again  divided  into 
fmaller  toward  the  Top  ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  {len¬ 
der  Spikes,  of  pale  blue  Flowers,  ranged  on  one  Side 
the  Stalk  above  each  other,  coming  out  of  narrow 
Covers  like  Sheaths ;  thefe  appear  in  July ,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oblong  Seeds,  which  are  inclofcd  in  the  Em- 
palement,  ripening  in  Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
on  the  Sea  Coaft.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  of  an 
oblong  oval  Form  ;  they  are  6  Inches  long,  and  3  broad, 
imooth,  entire,  and  of  a  deep  green.  The  Stalk  rifes 
15  or  16  Inches  high,  dividing  into  feveral  fpreading 
Branches,  which  are  divided  again  into  fmaller,  and 
are  terminated  by  feveral  fhort  Spikes  of  pale  blue  Flow¬ 
ers,  ranged  on  one  Side  the  Foot  Stalk.  This  Sort  fel- 
dom  flowers  till  the  End  of  Augufy  fo  never  produces 
any  good  Seeds  in  England. 

■  The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Narbonne  and  Pro¬ 
vence  ;  this  hath  fmall,  oval,  obtufe  Leaves,  about  2 
Inches  long,  and  1  broad,  with  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks, 
which  are  bordered  or  winged  with  Part  of  the  Leaves, 
which  runs  clofe  to,  and  partly  embraces  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Root  ;  thefe  are  of  a  lighter  green  than  either 
of  the  former.  The  Stalk  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
fending  out  Branches  alternately  on  each  Side  ;  the 
lower  ones  being  long,  the  others  gradually  diminifhing 
to  the  Top,  fo  as  to  form  a  loofe  Kind  of  Pyramid  ; 
thefe  all  point  upward,  and  toward  their  Ends  fend  out 
Spikes  of  pale  blue  Flowers,  which  are  ere£h  This 
Sort  flowers  late  in  Augujl,  fo  never  perfects  Seeds  in 
England. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  England.  It  was  firft 
difcovered  on  the  Sea  Banks  near  Walton ,  mEjfex,  after¬ 
ward  near  ivlaldon ,  in  the  fame  County,  and  fince  at  the 
Mouth  of  the  River  that  runs  from  Chicbefler,  in  Sujfex. 
The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  Spear-fhaped,  about  3  Inches 
long,  and  r  broad  in  the  Middle,  leflening  gradually 
to  both  Ends.  The  Stalk  rifes  4  or  5  Inches  high,  di¬ 
viding  into  many  fpreading  Branches,  which  are  very 
thick  fet  with  Ihort  Spikes  of  whitifh  blue  Flowers. 
Thefe'  appear  in  Augujl,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Oflober. 

Tiie  5th  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tournejort  in  the 
Levant ,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Paris ,  where  they  grew,  and  have  produced 
Seeds  many  Years,  which  have  been  communicated  to 
many  of  the  curious  Gardens  in  Europe.  The  Leaves 
of  this  Sort  are  about  4  Inches  long,  and  three  Quar¬ 
ters  of  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Midijle,  diminifhing  gra- 
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dually  to-  both  Ends.  The  Stalks  rife  about  5  or  6 
Inches  high,  dividing  into  feveral  fpreading  Branches, 
which  are  again  divided  into  fmaller  ;  thefe  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  fhort  Spikes  of  pale  blue  Flowers,  ranged  on 
one  Side  the  Foot  Stalk  ;  the  whole,  when  growing,  be¬ 
ing  fpread  wide,  has  fomewhat  the  Appearance  of  an 
Umbel  of  Flowers.  This  Sort  flowers  late  in  Augujl, 
fo  never  ripens  Seeds  here. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and  Palejline  ; 
this  is  a  biennial  Plant.  The  lower  Leaves  which  fpread 
on  the  Ground,  are  indented  almoft  to  the  Middle-rib  > 
thefe  Indentures  are  alternate  and  blunt.  The  Stalks 
rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  dividing  upward  into  feve¬ 
ral  Branches ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with  3 
narrow  Leaves  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  from  whofe 
Bafe  proceeds  a  leafy  Membrane,  or  Wing,  which  runs 
along  on  both  Sides  the  Stalk  ;  thefe  are  rough,  and  a 
little  hairy.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  Panicles  of 
Flowers,  which  fit  upon  winged  Foot  Stalks,  each 
fuftaining  3  or  4  Flowers  of  a  light  blue  Colour,  which, 
continue  long  without  fading.  This  Sort  flowers  in 
July  and  Augujl ,  but  unlefs  the  Summer  is  very  warm 
and  dry,  the  Seeds  do  not  iipen  in  England. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  ;  this  hath  a 
fhrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes  about  2  Feet  high,  dividing 
into  feveral  ligneous  Branches,  which  fpread  out  on 
every  Side  ;  the  lower  Part  of  thefe  are  clofely  garnifh¬ 
ed  with  gray  Leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  Sea  Purflain, 
and  are  of  as  thick  Confluence.  The  Branches  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  Panicles  of  blue  Flowers,  which  come  out 
fingly  at  a  Diftance  from  each  other,  having  long  Tubes, 
but  divide  into  5  Segments  upward,  which  fpread  open. 
This  flowers  from  June  till  Autumn,  but  never  produces 
Seeds  in  England ;  there  is  a  Variety  of  this  which  bears 
Galls  like  thofe  upon  the  Oak,  which  grows  naturally 
in  Sicily ,  but  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  a  different  Species, 
for  thofe  Plants  which  are  in  the  Englijl)  Gardens,  have 
no  Appearance  of  any. 

The  8th  Sort  was  raifed  in  the  Chclfea  Garden,  from 
Seeds,  which  were  brought  me  from  Africa ;  this  is  a 
biennial  Plant,  which  dies  foon  after  it  has  produced 
Flowers  and  Seeds.  The  lower  Leaves  are  but  few  in 
Number  ;  they  are  Spear-fhaped,  hairy,  and  flightly 
flawed  on  their  Edges,  about  2  Inches  long,  and  half  an 
Inch  broad.  The  Stalk  rifes  about  15  Inches  high, 
which  at  each  Joint  is  garnifhed  with  3  narrow  Leaves, 
ending  in  acute  Points  ;  from  the  Bafe  of  thele  Leaves, 
is  continued  a  leafy  Membrane,  or  Wing,  running  along 
the  Stalk  on  each  Side  ;  thefe  Stalks  branch  out  but 
little,  and  are  terminated  by  fhort  Panicles  of  Flowers, 
whofe  Foot  Stalks  ate  not'  winged  as  in  the  former, 
each  Foot  Stalk  fuftains  2  or  3  Flowers  of  a  bright: 
blue  Colour,  out  of  the  Middle  of  which  arifes  ano¬ 
ther  fmall  Flower  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour.  I  his  Sort 
flowered  in  July  and  Aitguj},  1757,  hut  did  not  ripen 
Seeds. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  was 
found  fo  growing  on  the  Border  of  the  Sea  in  Aorfolk, 
by  Mr.  Henry  Scott,  a  Gardener,  now  refid  mg  at  Wey- 
bridge ,  in  Surry.  The  lower  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are 
narrow  at  their  Bafe,  but  enlarge  upward  where  they 
are  broad,’  and  rounded  at  the  Top,  in  Shape  of*  a 
Wedge.  The  Stalks  are  {lender  and  ftiff,  riflng  from 
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7  to  14  Inches  high,  fending  out  many  flender  Side 
Branches,  all  thofe  which  proceed  from  the  lower  Part 
of  the  Stalk  are  barren,  having  no  Flowers,  but  toward 
the  Top  they  have  fhort  Panicles  of  whititli  Flowers, 
which  are  fmall,  and  fit  3  or  4  together  on  1  Foot  Stalk. 
This  Sort  flowers  in  July  and  Augujl. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  near  the  Sea,  about 
Mar fei lies  and  Leghorn  ;  this  hath  many  thick  fleihy 
Leaves,  which  are  fhaped  like  a  Spatula,  growing  near 
the  Root,  and  fpread  on  the  Ground  ;  they  are  fmooth, 
and  of  a  grayilh  Colour.  The  Stalks  are  naked,  and 
rife  about  6  Inches  high,  dividing  toward  the  Top  into 
many  fmaller  Branches,  terminated  by  fhort  crooked 
Panicles  ot  fmall  Flowers,  of  a  pale  red  Colour.  T  his 
Sort  flowers  in  Augujl ,  but  never  produces  Seeds  in  this 

Country. 

The  1 1  th  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Montpelier  and 
in  Italy  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  with  long  narrow 
Leaves,  fet  with  rough  Tubercles  like  the  Leaves  of 
Vipers  Buglofs.  The  Stalks  rife  about  8  Inches  high, 
dividing  into  2  or  3  fmall  Brandies,  terminated  by  re- 
flexed  "lhort  Spikes  of  pale  blue  Flowers  ;  thefe  come 
out  late  in  Augujl,  and  the  Seeds  are  feldom  perfected  in 

England.  .  » 

The  1 2th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt ,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  lent  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris ,  Part 
of  which  were  lent  me  by  Dr.  Bernard  de  JuJfteu,  which 
grew  in  the  Cbelfea  Garden,  where  there  are  feveral 
Plants,  which  have  produced  Flowers  many  Years. 
This  rifes  with  an  upright  fhrubby  Stalk  to  the  Height 
of  7  or  8  Feet,  divided  upward  into  many  Branches, 
garntfhed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  placed 
without  Order  ;  thev  are  of  a  thick  Confidence,  and  of 
a  gray  Colour,  Citing  dole  to  the  Branches.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  in  loofe 
Panicles,  landing  alternate  on  each  Side  the  Stalk,  one 
above  another,  with  Intervals  between  them  ;  they  have 
pretty  long  Tubes,  which  enlarge  upward,  where  they 
are  cut  into  5  obtufe  Segments,  which  fpread  open  ; 
thefe  are  of  a  bright  Sky  blue,  but  fade  to  a  purple 
before  they  fall  off.  The  Flowers  begin  to  appear  in 
July,  and  "there  is  a  Succeffion  of  them  till  Winter. 

The  iff,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  8th  Sorts,  are 
abiding  Plants,  which  will  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in 
England,  fuch  of  thefe  as  grow  naturally  in  England, 
may  be  eafily  procured  from  the  Places  where  they 
grow  ;  thefe  Plants  may  be  tranfplanted  at  almoff  any 
Time  of  the  Year,  provided  they  are  carefully  taken 
up,  preferving  fome  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  in  hot 
Weather  to  fhade  them  till  they  have  taken  new  Root  ; 
after  which  Time  they  will  requite  no  other  Culture, 
but  to  keep  the  Ground  clean  from  Weeds,  and  in  the 
Spring  to  ftir  up  the  Ground  between  them  to  loofen  it. 
As  thefe  Plants  do  not  require  much  Culture,  nor  do 
they  take  up  much  Room,  a  few  of  each  Sort  may  be 
allowed  to  have  a  Place  in  Gardens  for  Variety.  Thefe 
Plants  do  not  propagate  very  faff  in  Gardens,  fo  the 
Roots  need  not  he  removed  oftener  than  every  third 
Year,  at  which  Time  they  may  be  flipped  to  make  an 
Increafe  of  them  ;  the  bed  Time  for  this  is  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn,  that  the  Plants  may  be  well  rooted  before  the 
Spring,  otherwife  they  will  not  flower,  very  ftrong  the 


following  Summer.  They  fhould  be  planted  in  a  loa¬ 
my  Soil,  on  an  Fall  afpefited  Border,  uhere  they  may 
enjoy  the  Morning  Sun,  but  fereened  from  the  great 
Heat  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day  ;  in  fuch  a  Situation  the 
Roots  w  ill  eominue  feveral  Years,  and  flower  as  well  as 
in  their  native  Soil. 

Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  fo 
that  fuch  of  them  as  do  not  grow  naturally  in  England , 
may.be  obtained  by  procuring  their  Seeds  from  Abroad. 
Thefe  fhould  be  town  on  a  Border  expoled  to  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Sun,  and  on  a  foft  loamy  Soil  early  in  the  Spring, 
for  the  Seeds  lie  a  confiderable  Time  in  the  Ground 
before  the  Plants  come  up  ;  therefore  the  Ground  muff 
be  kept  entirely  clean  from  Weeds,  and  if  the  Seafon 
fhould  prove  very  dry,  the  Border  fhould  be  watered 
2  or  3  Times  a  Week,  otherwife  the  Seeds  will  lie  a 
whole  Year  before  they  vegetate  ;  when  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  muff  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  in 
very  dry  Weather  watered,  and  in  the  Autumn  they 
may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main. 

The  6th  and  8th  Sorts  are  biennial  Plants,  which 
rarely  perfe£t  their  Seeds  in  England,  lo  that  unlefs  frelh 
Seeds  can  be  procured  from  warm  Countries,  where 
they  ripen  well,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  continue  the 
Sorts.  If  the  Seeds  of  thefe  can  be  obtained  Time 
enough  to  fow  them  in  the  Autumn,  the  Plants  will 
come  up  the  following  Spring  ;  but  when  they  are  fown 
in  the  Spring,  they  feldom  grow  the  fame  Year.  Thefe 
Seeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a  Border  of  loamy  Earth,  not 
ftiflF  or  moifl,  and  expofed  to  the  South  ;  but  when 
the  Sun  is  warm,  the  Border  fhould  be  fhaded  with 
Mats,  to  prevent  the  Earth  from  drying  too  faff. 
When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muff;  be  kept  clean, 
from  Weeds,  and  if  they  are  too  clofe,  fome  of  them 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  out  as  foon  as  they  are  fit  to 
remove,  and  planted  in  fmall  Pots,  placing  them  in  the 
Shade  till  they  have  taken  new  Root  ;  then  they  may 
be  placed  where  they  may  enjoy  the  Morning  Sun,  till 
Autumn,  when  th'ey  fhould  be  put  into  a  hot  Bed  Frame, 
where  they  may  be  fereened  from  hard  Froft,  but  en¬ 
joy  the  free  Air  in  mild  Weather  ;  and  thofe  Plants 
which  are  left  in  the  Border  where  they  were  fown, 
muff  be  covered  with  Mats  in  hard  Froff  ;  for  though 
they  will  often  live  through  the  Winter  in  mild  Searfons, 
yet  hard  Froff  will  always  deftroy  them.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Summer  the  Plants  will  flower,  and  if  the  Seafon 
proves  warm  and  dry,  they  will  ripen  Seeds,  and  the. 
Roots  foon  after  decay. 

The  7th  and  12th  Sorts  are  fhrubby  Plants,  which 
are  too  tender  to  live,  through  the  Winter  iri  the  open  . 
Air  in  England,  fo  the  Plants  muff  be  removed  into* 
Shelter  in  the  Autumn,  but  they  only  require  Protec¬ 
tion  from  hard  Froft  :  Thefe  Plants  may  be  placed, 
with  Myrtles,. Oleanders,  and  other  hardy  Green-houfe 
Plants,  where  they  often  continue  in  flower  great  Part 
of  Winter,  and  make  a  pretty  Variety.  Thefe  Sorts 
are  eafily  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which,  if  planted  in 
July  on  a  fhady  Border,  and  duly  watered,  will  take 
Root  in  fix  or  feven  Weeks,  when  they  lhould  be  taken 
up  and  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light  loamy  Earth, 
placing  them  ,in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken  Root, 

then 
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then  they  may  be  exnofed  till  Oflober,  at  which  Time 
they  mult  be  removed  into  Shelter. 

The  iith  Sort  is  annual,  and  rarely  ripens  Seeds 
here,  fo  thefe  mult  be  procured  from  Abroad,  and  low¬ 
ed  as  the  6th  and  8th  Sorts. 

LINARIA.  Tourn.  Infl.R.  H.  1 68.  Tab.  76.  Antirr¬ 
hinum.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  668.  Toad-flax  ;  in  French ,  Linaire. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  r  Leaf , 
divided  into  5  Parts  almoji  to  the  Bottom.  The  Flower 
hath  I  Petal,  and  is  of  the  ringent  (or  grinning)  Kind , 
with  an  oblong  fuelling  Tube,  having  2  Lips  above ,  with 
the  Chaps  Jbiit.  The  upper  Lip  is  bifid  and  reflexed  on  the 
Sides,  the  lower  Lip  is  trifid  and  obtufe.  It  bath  an  oblong 
Neatarium,  which  is  Awl- (looped  and  prominent  behind, 
and  4  Stamina  included  in  the  upper  Lip,  2  of  which  are 
(h  or  ter  than  the  other,  and  a  roundijh  Germen  fupporting 
a  Jingle  Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen 
turns  to  a  roundijh  obtufe  Capfule  with  1  Cells,  filled  with 
I  mall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  LlNARIA  fohis  lanceolato-linearibus  confertis,  cattle 
ereClo,  fpicis  terminalibus  feffilibus.  Toad-flax  with  Spear- 
fhaped  linear  Leaves  growing  in  Clutters,  and  an  up¬ 
right  Stalk  terminated  by  Spikes  of  Flowers  flting  clofe 
to  the  Stalk.  Linaria  vulgaris,  lutea,  flare  majore.  C. 
Z?.  P.  2 12.  Common  yellow .  Toad-flax  with  a  larger . 
Flower. 

2.  Linaria  foliis  ternis  ovatis.  Toad  flax  with  oval 
Leaves  placed  by  Threes.  Linaria  triphylla  minor  lutea. 
C.  B.  P.  212.  Smaller  three  leaved  yellow  Toad-flax. 

3.  Linaria  foliis  qua  ternis  lanceolatis,  caule  ere  Flo 
ramofo,  floribus  pedunculatis.  Toad  flax  with  Spear-fhap- 
ed  Leaves  placed  by  Fours,  an  upright  branching  Stalk, 
and  Flowers  upon  Foot  Stalks.  Linaria  latijflmo  folio 
Lufitanica.  H.  R.  Par.  Broadelt.  leaved  Portugal  Toad¬ 
flax. 

4.  Li  NARIA  foliis  fubquaternis  linearibus,  caule  diffufo, 

floribus  racemofts .  'l  oad-flax  with  linear  Leaves  placed 
by  Fours  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk,  a  diffufed  Stalk  - 
and  branching  Flo  were.  Linaria  quadrifolia  fupina.' 

C.  B.  P.  213.  Low  four  leaved  Toad^flax. 

5.  Linaria  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  fparfts,  caule 
florifero  ereflo  fpicato.  Toad-flax  with  Spear-fhaped  li¬ 
near  Leaves,  and  the  Flower  Stalks  eie£t  and  fpiked. . 
Linaria  purpurea  major  odorato.  C.  P.  P.  2 1 3.  Greater 
fweet  feented  purple  Toad-flax.. 

6.  Linaria  foliis  linearibus  confertis,- caule  erefio  ra-  - 
mo  fo,  floribus  jpicatis  terminalibus.  Toad-flax  with  linear 
Leaves  in  Cluflers,  an  eretl  branching  Stalk,  and  Flow¬ 
ers  in  Spikes  terminating,  the  Stalks.  Linaria  carulea, 
foliis  brevioribus  id  anguflioribus.  Raii  Syn.  3.  28.2. . 
Blue  Toad-flax  with  fliorttr  and  narrower  Leaves. 

7.  Linaria  folds  inferioribus  quinis  linearibus.  T  oath 
flax  with  linear  Leaves,  placed  by  Fives  at  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Stalks..  Linaria  Sieula  multicaulis,- folio  mol - 
luginis.  Bocc.  Rar.  38.  .Sicilian  Toad-flax  with,  many  . 
Stalks  and  a  Bedflraw  Leaf. 

8.  Linaria  foliis  lanceolatis  fparfs,  inferioribus  op- 
pfitis,  ne  FI  arils  fubulat is, floribus  fubflejfllilus.  Toad-flax 
with  Spear-fhaped  fparfed  Leaves,  which  on  the  lower 
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Part  of  the  Stalk  are  oppofite,  and  Awl-fhaped  Ne£la- 
ria  and  Flowers  flting^  almofl  clofe.  Linaria  Hifpanica 
procumbens,  foliis  uncialibas  glaucis,  flore  flavefleente  pul- 
chr'e  flriato,  labiis  nigro-purpureis.  Act.  Phil.  N°.  41  2. 
Trailing  Spanijh  Toad-flax  with  gray  Leaves  an  Inch 
long,  yellow  Flowers  beautifully  ftriped,  and  dark  pur¬ 
ple  Lips. 

9.  Linaria  foliis  linearibus  confertis,  caule  nitido  pa- 
niculato,  pedunculis  jpicatis  nudis.  Toad- flax  with  linear 
Leaves  in  Cluflers,  a  fhining  paniculated  Stalk,  and 
Flowers  in  Spikes  on  naked  Foot  Stalks.  Linaria  capil- 
laceo  folio,  odor  a.  C.  B.  P.  213.  Sweet  Toad-flax  with 
Hair-like  Leaves. 

10.  Linaria  foliis  lanceolatis  hirtis  alternis,  floribus 
fpicatis,  foliolo  calycino  fupremo  maxima.  Toad-flax  with 
alternate  hairy  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  Flowers  in  Spikes, 
and  the  upper  Leaf  of  the  Empalement  very  large. 
Linaria  lati folia  villofa,  laciniis  calcynis  ir.cequalibus , flore 
majore  pallido  flriato  riclu  aureo.  Horteg,  Icon.  Broad 
leaved  hairy  Toad-flax,  wbofe  Empalement  is  unequally 
cut,  and  a  large  pale  llriped  Flower  with  a  golden  Snout.  • 

11.  Linaria  folds  caulinis  linearibus  fparfts,  r  a  die  a- 
libus  rotundis.  Toad  flax  with  linear  Leaves  placed 
fparfedly  on  the  Stalks,  and  the  lower  Leaves  round. 
Linaria  annua  purpurso-violacea ,  calcaribus  longis,  foliis 
imis  rotundioribus.  .  Vaill.  Bot.  P.ar.  118.  Annual  purple  • 
Violet  Toad- flax,  with  long  Spurs  and  rounder  Leaves 
at  Bottom— 

12.  Linaria  foliis  lineari-lanceolalis  alternis,  floribus 
racemofts,  calycibus  corolla  longioribus.  Toad-flax  with 
linear  Spear-fhapad  Leaves  placed  alternate,  branching 
Flowers,  and  Empalements  longer  than  the  Petals. 
Linaria  annua,  an gufii folia,  flofeulis  albis,  Jongius  cau- 
datis.  Triump.  87.  Narrow  leaved  annual  Toad-flax,  , 
with  white  Flowers  having  long  Tails. 

13.  Ljnari  a  foliis  lanceolatis  alternis,  caule  fujfruti- ■ 
cofo.  load-flax -with  Spear-fhaped  alternate  Leaves,  and 
an  under  Shrub  Stalk.  Linaria  latifolia  Dalmatica ,  mag- 
no  flore.  G.B.P.  212.  Broad  leaved  Toad-flax  of  Dal¬ 
matia  with  a  large  Flower. 

14.  Linaria  j'oliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis ,  paniculd 
virgata .  Toad-flax  with  Spear-fhaped  acute  pointed 
Leaves,  and  a  Rod  like  Panicle.^  Linaria  genifla  folio 
glauco,  flore  lutco.  Par.  Bat.  App.  9.  Toad-flax  with  a 
gray  Dyer’s  Weed  Leaf- and  a  yellow  Flower. 

15.  Linaria  foliis  ovatis  alternis,  Caule  flaccido  pro- 
cumbente.  Toad-flax  with  oval  Leaves  placed  alternate, 
and  a  weak  trailing  Stalk. ..Elatine  folio  Jubrotundo.  C.  B. 
P.  253..  Fiuellin  with  a  roundifli  Leaf. 

16.  Lin  aria  foliis  ha  flat  ii  alternis,  caule  flaccido  pro- 
cumbente.  Toad-flax  with  Arrow-pointed  Leaves  placed- i 
alteanate,  and  a  weak  trailing  Stalk.  Elatine  folio  acu- 
minato.  C.  B.  P.  253.  Fiuellin  with  an  acute-pointed  • 
Leaf. 

17.  Linaria  folds  cordatis  quinquelobatis  alternis  gla- 
bris.  Toad-flax  with  Fleart-fhaped  Leaves,  having  five 
Lobes,  which  are  alternate  and  fmooth.  -  Linaria  bede -■ 
raceo  polio  glabro,  feu  Cymbalaria  vulgaris.  Tourn.  Infl „ 
R.  H.  169.  Toad-flax  with  a  fmooth  Ivy  Leaf,  or  com¬ 
mon  Cymbalaria. 

There,  are  feveral  other  Spcciesof  this  Genus  which 

are.  - 
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are  oFtefs  Note,  fo  are  very  rarely  admitted  Into  Gar¬ 
dens,  for  which  reafon  I  have  not  enumerated  them  here. 

The  I  ft  of  thefe  Plants  grows  in  great  Plenty  on  the 
Sides  of  dry  Banks  in  moft  Parts  of  England,  and  is 
feldom  cultivated  in  Gardens  ;  for  it  b  a  very  trouble- 
fome  Plant  to  keep  within  Bounds,  the  Roo-ts  being  very 
apt  to  fpread  under  Ground,  and  rife  at  a  great  Diftance 
from  the  Mother  Plant,  whereby  it  greatly  injures  what¬ 
ever  Plants  ftand  near  it.  This  is  one  of  the  Species 
mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  of  Simples  at  the  End  of 
the  College  Difpenfatory ,  to  be  ufcd  in  Medicine. ; 

This  Sort  hath  a  great  Number  of  Header  white  Roots, 
which  creep  far  on  every  Side,  from  which  arife  feveral 
eredl  branching  Stalks,  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garrtifh- 
ed  with  narrow  gray  Leaves  in  Clufters,  and  terminated 
by  Spikes  of  yellow  Flowers,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalk. 
The  Flowers  are  of  one  Petal,  with  a  'long  Tube,  to 
which  is  fixed  a  Spur  or  Heel;  the  fore  Part  has  the 
Appearance  of  the  Mouth  of  an  Animal,  the  under  Lip 
is  hairy  within,  the  Chaps  are  of  a  golden  Colour,  but 
the  other  Parts  of  the  Flower  of  a  pale  yellow  ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Capfules  with  2  Cells,  filled 
with  flat  black  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Augv.fi , 
when  it  makes  a  pretty  Appearance,  fo  that  .a  few 
Plants  might  be  allowed  a  Place  in  Gardens,  were  it  not 
for  their  creeping  Roots^  which  fpread  too  much,  and 
become  troublefome  Weeds. 

There  is  an  Ointment  made  of  this  Herb  and  Hog’s 
Lard,  which  is  accounted  excellent  for  the  Piles,  being 
mixed  with  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg  at  the  Time  of  ufmg 
it.  The  Plant  is  reckoned  to  be  aperitive  and  diuretick, 
opening  Obftru<5tions  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen,  helping 
the  Dropfy  and  Jaundice. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Valencia  and  in 
Sicily  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  an  up¬ 
right  branching  Stalk  near  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  oval  fmooth  gray  Leaves,  placed  often  by 
Threes,  and  fometimes  by  Pairs  oppofite  at  the  Joints  ; 
the  Flowers  grow  in  fliort  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks, 
they  are  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  but  have 
not  fo  long  Tubes ;  they  are  yellow,  with  Saffron-co¬ 
loured  Chaps.  This  Sort  flowers  in  July  and  Augufl , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  whofe  Flowers  have  a  pur¬ 
ple  Standard  and  Spur,  which  makes  a  pretty  Appear¬ 
ance  in  a  Garden  ;  but  it  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  only 
an  accidental  Variety  which  has  arifen  from  Seeds  of  the 
former,  for  which  Reafon  I  have  not  enumerated  it  here, 
though  for  many  Years  Culture  of  both  Sorts,  I  have 
never  yet  perceived  either  of  them  alter.  The  Leaves 
of  this  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  yellow,  but  in  other 
Refpedfs  they  do  not  differ. 

Thefe  two  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  the  Spring,  on  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Gar¬ 
den  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  when  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned  where  they  are 
too  clofe,  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  which  is  all  the 
Culture  they  require.  If  fome  of  the  Seeds  are  fown  in 
Autumn  on  a  warm  dry  Border,  the  Plants  will  live  thro* 
the  Winter,  unlefs  the  Froft  proves  very  fevere,  and  thefe 
autumnal  Plants  will  grow  larger,  flower  earlier,  and 
from  thefe  good  Seeds  may  always  be  obtained. 
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The  3d  Sort  rifes  with  upright  Stalks  near  2  Feet 
high,  which  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  fmooth 
Leaves,  placed  fometimes  by  Fours  round  the  Stalk,  and 
at  others  by  Pairs  oppofite  ;  the  Stalks  are  terminated 
by  large  purple  Flowers  with  long  Spurs,  Handing  on 
Foot  Stalks.  This  flowers  in  July,  but  feldom  ripens 
Seeds  in  England  ;  it  grows  naturally  in  Portugal  and 
Spain. 

This  Sort  is  tenderer  than  the  LA,  fo  fhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  dry  Sod  and  a  warm  Situation,  otherwife  the 
Plants  are  often  deftroyed  in  Winter.  This  Plant  is 
propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  former,  and  a!fo  by  parting 
the  Roots  ;  but  it  is  advifeable  always  to  keep  fome  of 
thele  Plants  in  Pots,  that  they  may  be  removed  into 
Shelter  in  Winter,  otherwife  in  hard  Frofts  they  will  be 
killed. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Verona,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  This  is  a  perennial  Plant, 
from  whofe  Roots  arife  feveral  diffufed  Stalks  about  8 
Inches  long,  garnifhed  with  narrow  fliort  gray  Leaves, 
placed  by  Fours  round  the  Stalks  at  Bottom,  but  up¬ 
ward  they  are  oppofite  ;  the  Stalks  are  terminated  by 
fliort  branching  Tufts  of  pale  yellow  Flowers  with  gol¬ 
den  Chaps.  This  Sort  flowers  in  June,  and  fometimes 
the  Seeds  ripen  here  in  the  Autumn. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
and  in  Italy  \  this  hath  a  perennial  Root  Tending  out 
many  Stalks,  thofe  of  them  which  fupport  the  Flowers 
are  ere£t,  and  near  3  Feet  high,  but  the  other  Stalks 
are  weaker  and  hang  loofely  on  every  Side  the  Plants  ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  long  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
placed  (parfedly,  they  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  gray  Colour. 
The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  long  loofe  Spikes  of  blue 
Flowers,  which  appear  in  June ,  July,  and  Augujl ,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  which,  if  permitted  to  flat¬ 
ter,  will  produce  Plenty  of  young  Plants  without  any 
further  Care. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Henley  in  Oxford - 
fire,  and  alfo  in  fome  Parts  of  Hertfordjhire.  This 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral  Stalks 
hear  2  Feet  high,  which  branch  out  on  every  Side,  and 
are  garnifhed  with  narrow  Leaves  growing  in  Cluflers 
toward  the  Bottom,  but  upward  they  are  fometimes  by 
Pairs,  and  at  others  Angle.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Stalks,  they  are  of  a 
pale  blue  Colour,  and  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  which,  if  permitted  to  flatter, 
will  produce  Plenty  of  Plants.  When  the  Seeds  hap¬ 
pen  to  fall  on  old  Walls,  the  Plants  will  grow  there  and 
continue  longer  than  thofe  planted  in  the  Ground. 

I  received  a  Specimen  of  this  Sort  from  Abroad,  by 
the  J  itle  of  Ltnaria  arvenfis  cccrulea.  C.  B.  P. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  ;  this  is  an 
annual  Plant,  from  whofe  Root  an ife  many  Stalks  which 
are  very  Header  and  about  a  Foot  high,  which  on  their 
lower  Part  are  garnifhed  with  5  very  narrow  Leaves  at 
each  Joint,  but  upward  they  are  fometimes  by  Pairs, 
and  others  they  are  Tingle.  :  The  Stalks  are  divided  into 
many  fmall  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  fmall 
yellow  Flowers,  coming  out  Tingle  at  Diflances  from 
each  other  ;  thefe  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other 

Species. 
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Species.  The  Flowers  appear  in  July,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn.  There  are  two  Varieties  of  this, 
one  with  a  deep  yellow,  and  the  other  a  Sulphur-co¬ 
loured  Flower. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  2d  Sort,  or  if  the 
Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up 
without  Care,  and  it  they  are  kept  clean  from  Weeds, 
will  produce  their  Flowers  early  in  the  Summer. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Rocks  about 
Gibraltar,  from  whence  the  late  Sir  Charles  Wager 
brought  the  Seeds,  which  v/ere  Town  in  his  curious  Gar¬ 
den  at  Parjons  Green  near  Fulham,  where  they  fucceeded, 
and  from  thence  many  curious  Gardens  were  furnifhed 
with  the  Plants.  This  has  a  perennial  Root,  from  which 
come  out  many  {lender  fucculent  Stalks  about  8,  or  9 
Inches  long,  which  are  weak  and  hang  down  on  every 
Side  the  Root;  they  are  garnifhed  with  fhort  narrow 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  of  a  gray  Colour  and  iucculent, 
llandtng  without  Order;  they  are  about  1  Inch  long, 
and  a  fifth  Part  of  an  Inch  broad.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  at  the  End  ot  the  Stalks  in  fmall  Bunches,  they 
are  yellow,  marked  with  purple  Stripes,  and  the  Chaps 
of  the  Flower,  as  alfo  the  Spur,  are  of  a  dark  purple 
Colour  ;  the  Flowers  fit  dole  upon  the  Top  of  the  Stalk. 
The  Flowers  appear  in  June  and  July,  but  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  Seeds  in  England. 

This  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots, 
©r  planting  Cuttings  in  any  oi  the  Summer  Months, 
which,  it  watered  and  {haded,  will  foon  tatte  Root, 
and  may  atterwards  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  frefii 
light  undunged  Earth,  in  which  they  will  lucceed  much 
better  than  in  a  richer  Soil ;  tor  if  they  are  planted  in  a 
fine  rich  Earth,  itcaufes  them  to  grow  very  faft  tor  a 
fhort  Time,  but  they  feldcm  fail  to  rot  toon  aster. 
Thefe  muft  be  removed  into  Shelter  in  V  inter,  where 
they  mull  have  as  much  tree  Air  as  pothble  in  mild 
Weather,  and  be  only  protected  from  ieve refold  ;  to 
that. if  the  Pots  are  placed  under  a  hot  Bed  rrame,  it 
will  be  better  than  to  place  them  in  a  Green-houfe, 
where  they  are  apt  to  draw  too  much,  which  wifi  caule 

them  to  decay.  . 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Wales ,  particularly 
near  Penryn.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which 
a  rife  many  branching  Stalks  near  2  Feet  high,  garnifhed 
vvitfi  very  narrow  Leaves  growing  in  Clutters,  which 
are  of  a  grayith  Colour.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  of  a 
pale  blue  Colour,  and  fmell  fweet.  i  he.e  appear  in 
June,  and  there  is  often  a  Succefiion  of  Flowers  on  the 
Plants  till  Winter.  The  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn, 
which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  will  furntfh  a  Supply  of 
young  Plants  without  any  further  Care'.  If  the  Seeds 
of  this  Sort  get  on  a  Wall,  the  Plants  will  come  up  and 
continue  there  much  longer  than  when  they  are  p»anted 
in  the  Ground. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain 4  the  Seeds 
of  it  were  fent  me  by  Dr.  Phortega  from  Ivladmd.  This 
is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  a  Angle  Stalk  about 
a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed  with  hairy  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  fitting. dole  to  the  Stalk  ;  theie  are  placed 
alternate.  The  Flowers  grow  on  the  Fop  o(  the  StaLs 
.  in  loofe  Spikes ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour  with 
a  few  deep  Stripes,  and  the  Chaps  are  of  a  Gold  Colour  j 
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the  upper  Segment  of  the  Empalement  is  much  larger 
than  the  lower.  The  Flowers  of  this  Sort  are  as  large 
as  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  they  appear  in  July ,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  fhould  be  fown  in  the  Spring 
on  a  Border  of  light  Earth  where  the  Plants  are  defigned 
to  remain,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be 
treated  as  thofe  of  the  fecond  Sort. 

The  nth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  France  ;  this  is  an 
annual  Plant  with  round  Leaves  at  the  Root,  the  Stalks 
are  {lender,  branching,  and  rife  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed 
with  very  narrow  Leaves  at  each  Joint.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
they  are  of  a  bright  blue  Colour,  and  appear  in  July  ; 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  at  which  Time  they 
fhould  be  fown,  for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring, 
frequently  lie  in  the  Ground  till  the  Spring  following,  be¬ 
fore  the  Plants  appear.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
muft  be  thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  kept  clean 
From  Weeds,  which  is  all  the  Culture  they  require. 

The  1 2th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  this  is  an  an¬ 
nual  Plant,  which  riles  with  a  branching  Stalk  2  Feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
placed  alternately.  The  Flowers  are  produced  fmgly  all 
along  the  Branches  the  greateft  Part  of  their  Length  ; 
th.ey  are  fmall,  white,  and  have  very  long  Tails  or  Spurs. 
This  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 
If  the  Seeds  ol  this  Sort  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
Plants  will  come  up  without  Care,  and  require  no  other 
Culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  13th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete,  and  alfo  "in 
Dalmatia.  This  riles  with  a  ftrong  ligneous  Stalk  3  Feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  fmooth  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed 
alternate,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  in  fhort  loofe  Spikes, 
they  are  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour,  and  much  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  (landing  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks. 
This  Sort  flowers  in  July ,  hut  the  Seeds  very  rarely 
ripen  in  England,  fo  that  the  Plants  are  feidom  feen  in 
many  Gardens  here.  It  is  propagated  bv  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring,  on  a  Border  of  light 
Earth  ;  and  when  the  Plants  come  up  and  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  foine  of  them  lhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with 
light  Tandy  Earth,  and  placed  in  the  Shade  tiil  they  have 
taken  new  Root,  then  they  may  be  e.xpofed  with  other 
hardy  exotick  Plants  till  the  End  of  Oflober,  when  they 
fhould  be  put  into  a  common  hot  Bed  Frame,  where 
they  may  be  protected  from  hard  Fro  ft  ;  but  in  mild 
V/eather,  they  fhould  enjoy  the  free  Air,  for  thefe 
Plants  only  require  to  be  protected  from  hard  Froft,  for 
in  mild  Winters  they  will  live  abroad  without  Shelter r 
if  they  are  on  a  dry  Soil  ;  therefore  a  Part  of  the  Plants 
may  be  planted  on  a  warm  Border  of  poor  Tandy  Soil, 
where  they  will  live  through  our  common  Winters  very 
well  ;  and  thofe  Plants  which  grow  in  Rubbifh  and 
are  Hinted,  will  endure  much  more  Cold  than  the 
others. 

Hie  14th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia ;  this  is  a 
biennial  Plant,  which  rifes  with  an  upright  branching 
Stalk,  from  3  to  4  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points,  of  a  grayifh  Co¬ 
lour;  thefe  are  placed  alternate.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  in  loofe  Panicles; 
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they  are  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and  fliaped  like  thofe 
of  the  other  Sorts.  This  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  which,  if  permitted  to 
fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  iollowing  Spring, 
and  require  no  other  Care  but  to  thin  them  where  t hey 
are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds.  The 
Plants  always  decay  after  they  have  ripened  their  Seeds, 
therefore  there  fhould  be  a  Supply  of  young  ones  an¬ 
nually. 

The  15th  Sort  grows  naturally  among  Wheat  and 
Rye,  in  feveral  Parts  of  England.  It  is  an  annual  Plant 
with  weak  trailing  Stalks,  which  fpread  on  the  Ground, 
and  are  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long  ;  they  are  hairy,  and 
garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves,  placed  alternately,  from  the 
•letting  on  of  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves,  at  each 
joint  comes  out  one  Flower,  fliaped  like  thofe  ot  the 
other  Species.  The  upper  Lip  is  yellow,  and  the  under 
is  purple;  thefe  appear  in  June  and  July ,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn,  which  fhould  be  then  fown,  or  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  for  if  it  is  fown  in  the  Spring,  it  fel- 
dom  grows  the  fame  Year,  for  it  is  rarely  feen  among 
Spring  fown  Corn,  in  thole  Lands  where  it  commonly 
grows. 

This  Plant  is  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  is  efteemed  vul¬ 
nerary,  and  good  for  old  cancerous  Sores  and  Ulcers  ; 
it  is  accounted  good  for  Haemorrhages  ot  all  Sorts. 

The  16th  Sort  differs  from  the  15th,  in  nothing  but 
the  Shape  of  the  Leaves,  which  in  this  are  fhaped  like 
the  Point  of  an  Arrow,  and  thole  of  the  other  are 
oval ;  this  is  more  commonly  found  in  England  than  the 
other. 

The  17th  Sort  was  brought  from  Italy  to  England , 
where  it  now  grows  in  as  great  Plenty  in  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London ,  as  if  it  was  in  its  native  Country, 
growing  from  the  Joints  of  Walls,  wherever  the  Seeds 
happen  to  fcatter.  It  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  will 
thrive  in  any  Soil  or  Situation,  fo  that  where  it  is  once 
eftabliflied,  it  will  be  difficult  to  root  out,  for  the  Seeds 
will  get  into  any  Joints  of  Walls,  or  the  decayed  Parts 
of  Pales,  as  alfo  in  the  Hollow  of  Trees,  where  they 
grow  and  propagate  plentifully,  for  the  Stalks  put  out 
Roots  at  their  Joints,  fo  fpread  themfelves  to  a  great 
Diflance.  It  flowers  all  the  Summer,  and  the  Seeds 
•  ripen  in  Succeflion.  It  is  never  cultivated  in  Gardens, 
but  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  excellent  Wound  Herb. 

LINGUA  CERV1NA.  Hart’s  Tongue. 

Thefe  Plants  commonly  grow  out  from  the  Joints  of 
old  Walls  and  Buildings,  where  they  are  m.oift  and  fhady, 
and  alfo  on  fhady  nioill  Banks,  but  are  feldom  culti¬ 
vated  in  Gardens.  There  is  a  very  great  Variety  of 
thefe  Plants,  both  in  the  Eajl  and  Wejl- Indies ,  but  there 
are  very  few  Species  of  them  in  Europe  ;  all  the  hardy 
Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots,  and 
fhould  have  a  moifl:  Soil  and  fhady  Situation. 

LINUM.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  II.  339.  Tab.  \~j6.  Lin. 
Gen.  PI.  349.  Flax  ;  in  French ,  Lin. 

The  Char  aiders  ate. 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement ,  compofed  of 
5  Jmall  Spear-fl. hoped  acute  Leaves.  The  Flower  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  5  large  oblong  Petals ,  which  are  narro  w  at  their 
Bajey  but  broader  upward ,  and  fpread  open.  It  hath  5 
Aw  l- f japed  ere  Ft  Stamina ,  terminated  by  Arrow-foaped 
Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  an  oval  Germcn,  J'up- 
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porting  5  fender  Styles ,  crowned  by  rr flexed  Stigmas.  The 
Germen  turns  to  a  globular  Capfule  with  jo  Cells ,  opening 
with  5  Valves,  in  each  Cell  is  lodged  I  oval,  plain f  fir.dcth 
Seed ,  with  an  acute  Point. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  LlNUM  calycibus  capfulifque  mucronatis,  petalis  cre- 
natis,  folits  lanceolatis  alternis ,  caule  jubfolilario .  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  277,  Flax  with  Kmpalements,  and  Capfules  end¬ 
ing  in  acute  Points,  crenated  Petals  to  the  Flower,  Spear- 
fhaped  alternate  Leaves,  and  the  Stalks  commonly  Angle. 
Linum  fativum.  C.  B.  P.  214.  Manured  Flax. 

2.  Linum  calycibus capfulifque  mucronatis, petalis  emar - 
ginatis,  foliis  lanceolatis  alternis,  caule  rarnofo.  Flax  with 
fharp  pointed  Empalements  and  Capfules  ;  the  Petals  of 
the  Flower  indented,  Spear-lhaped  alternate  Leaves,  and 
a  branching  Stalk.  Linum  fativum  humilius;  f  ore  ma- 
jore.  Bobart.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  p.  284.  Low  manured 
Flax  with  a  larger  Flower. 

3.  Linum  calycibus  acuminatis,  foliis  lanceolatis  fparfts 
fritdis  fcabris  acuminatis,  canie  tereti  bafi  rdmofo.  Lin. 

Sp.  pl.  278.  Flax  with  acute-pointed  Empalements, 
rough  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  without  Order,  end- 
ingin  acute  Points,  and  a  taper  Stalk,  branching  at  the 
Bale.  Linum  fylvef  re,  caruleum ,  folio  acutoi  C.  B.  P. 
107.  Wild  blue  Flax  with  an  acute  Leaf. 

4  Linum  calycibus  acuminatis,  foliis  fparfts  lineari- 
bus  fetaceis  retrorfum  fcabris.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  2 '8.  Flax 
with  acute-pointed  Empalements,  and  narrow  briilly 
Leaves  placed  without  Order,  which  are  rough  on  their 
Outflde.  Linum  fylvef  re  angu fit  folium,  for  thus  dilute 
purpurafeentibus  vel  carneis.  C.  B.  P.  2 1 4.  Narrow- 
leaved  wild  Flax  with  a  pale  purplifh,  or  Flefh-coloured 
Flower. 

5.  Linum  calycibus  capfulifque  acuminatis ,  caule fub- 
nudo  fcabro,  foliis  acuminatis.  Flax  with  acme-pointed 
Empalements  and  Caplules,  an  almoft' naked  rough  Stalk, 
and  acute  pointed  Leaves.  Linum  perenne ,  majus ,  c<s~ 
ruleum ,  capitnlo  majore.  Mor.  Hijl.  2.  573.  Greater 
blue  perennial  Flax  with  hrger  Heads. 

6.  Linum  ealycibtts  capfulifque  obtufs ,  foliis  alternis 
lanceolatis  acutis,  caulibus  ramoftffimis .  Plat.  166  Flax 
with  obtufe  Empalements  and  Capfules,  alternate  Spear- 
fhaped  acute  Leaves,  and  very  branching  Stalks,  com¬ 
monly  called  Siberian  perennial  Flax. 

7.  Linum  calycibus  acutis ,  foliis  linear i-lanceolatis 
(par fis ,  caule  paniculate/..  Flax  with  acute  Empalements, 
linear  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  without  Order,  and 
a  paniculated  Stalk. 

8.  Linum  calycibus  patulis  acuminatis ,  foliis  linearibus 
alternis,  caule  ramofo.  Flax  with  fpreading  acute-point¬ 
ed  Empalements,  linear  alternate  Leaves,  and  a  branch¬ 
ing  Stalk. 

9.  Linum  calycibus  birfutis  acuminatis  feffihbus  alter¬ 
nis,  caule.coryrribo/o.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  277.  Flax  with  hairy 
acute-pointed  Empalements,  placed  alternate,  and  dole 
to  the  Stalks,  which  have  a  Corymbus.  Linum  fybve/ire , 
latifolium,  birfutum  caruleum.  \C.  B.  P.  339.  Broad 
leaved  hairy  wild  Flax  with  a  blue  Flower. 

id.  Linu  m  calycibus  foliifque  lanceolatis frictis  mucro¬ 
natis,  margine  fcabris.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  279.  Flax  with 
Spear-flaaped  Leaves  and  Empalements,  which  end  in 
acute.Points,  and  have  rough  Edges.  Paf'erina  Lobelii. . 
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11.  LlNUM  calycibus  acutis ,  pet  alls  integrity  foliis  in - 
ferioribus  linearibus  fafciculatis,  fuperioribus  alternis , 
caule  fuffruticofo.  Flax  with  acute  Empalements,  entire 
Petals  to  the  Flower,  linear  under  Leaves  growing  in 
Clutters,  the  upper  ones  alternate,  and  a  (hrubby  Stalk. 
Linum  fylvejlre  acutis foliis f rut  icons.  Barrel.  Icon.  1008. 
Wild  Flax  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  and  acute  Leaves. 

12.  Linum  foliis  lanceolatis  alternis,  floribus  alternis 
fefftlibus,  caule fimpliti.  Flax  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
placed  alternate,  Flowers  growing  alternate,  and  clofe 
to  the  Stalks,  which  are  (ingle.  Linum  luteum  ad ftn- 
gula  geniculafioridum.  C.  B.  P.  214.  Yellow  Flax  with 
Tingle  Flowers  growing  from  the  Joints. 

13.  Linum  foliis  oppofitis  ovato-lanceolatis,  caule  di- 
chotomo,  corollis  acutis .  Hort.  Cliff.  % 72.  Flax  with  oval 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  a  Stalk  divided  by 
Pairs,  and  acute  Petals  to  the  Flower.  Linum  pratenfe , 
flofculis  exiguis.  C.  B.  P.  214.  Meadow  Flax  with  fmall 
Flowers,  commonly  called  Mountain  Flax. 

14.  Linum  calycibus  ovatis  acutis  muticis ,  foliis  lan¬ 
ceolatis  inferioribus  oppofitis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  280.  Flax  with 
oval,  acute,  chaffy  Empalements,  and  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  the  lower  of  which  grow  oppofite.  Linum  ma- 
ritimum  luteum.  C.  B.  P.  214.  Yellow  maritime  Flax. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  the  Flax  which  is  cultivated  in  mod 
Parts  of  Europe ,  but  particularly  in  the  northern  Parts  ; 
this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  ufually  rifes  with  a  (lender 
unbranched  Stalk,  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed  with 
narrow  Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  placed  alternate,  ending 
in  acute  Points,  and  are  of  a  gray  Colour.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  each  Stalk  fuf- 
taining  4  or  5  blue  Flowers,  compofed  of  5  Petals,  nar¬ 
row  at  their  Bafe,  but  broad  at  the  Top,  where  they 
are  (lightly  crenated.  The  Empalement  of  the  Flower 
is  cut  into  5  Parts,  which  end  in  acute  Points.  The 
Flowers  appear  in  June ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundilh 
Capfules,  which  have  10  Cells,  opening  with  5  Valves, 
which  are  terminated  by  acute  Points ;  each  Cell  con¬ 
tains  1  fmooth  flattiflh  Seed,  ending  in  a  Point,  of  a 
brownifii  Colour.  The  Seeds  ripen  in  September ,  and 
the  Plants  foon  after  perifh. 

When  this  Plant  is  cultivated  in  the  Fields  after  the 
ufual  Method,  it  feldom  rifes  higher  than  is  before- 
mentioned,  nor  do  the  Stalks  branch  out,  but  when  they 
are  allowed  more  Room,  they  will  rife  between  2  and 
3  Feet  high,  and  put  out  2  or  3  Side  Branches  toward  the 
Top,  efpecially  if  the  Soil  is  pretty  good  where  it  is  Town. 

The  2d  Sort  differs  from  the  firft,  in  having  (Ironger 
and  (horter  Stalks  branching  out  much  more.  The 
Leaves  are  broader,  the  Flowers  are  larger  ;  the  Petals 
are  indented  at  their  Extremities.  The  Seed  Veffels  are 
alfo  much  larger,  and  the  Foot  Stalks  are  longer  ;  thefe 
Differences  are  lading,  for  I  have  cultivated  this,  and 
the  common  Flax  on  the  fame  Ground  upward  of  30 
Years,  and  have  never  found  either  of  them  alter. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France, 
in  Italy,  and  Spain  ;  this  rifes  from  a  Foot,  to  18  Inches 
high,  branching  out  almod  to  the  Bottom,  into  many 
long  (lender  Branches,  garnifhed  with  narrow  Spear- 
(haped  acute-pointed  Leaves,  placed  without  Order  ; 
thefe  are  rough  to  the  Touch.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  almod  in  Form  of  an 
Umbel ;  they  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  manured 
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Sort,  and  are  of  a  paler  blue  Colour.  The  Sfeed  Veffels 
are  much  fmaller,  and  not  fo  round.  It  flowers  and 
feeds  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Vienna  and  in 
Hungary  ;  this  Sort  feldom  rifes  more  than  a  Foot  high, 
with  a  (lender  Stalk,  which  divides  into  3  or  4  (lender 
naked  Foot  Stalks  at  the  Top,  each  fudaining  2  or  3 
Flowers,  of  a  pale  blue  Colour.  The  Stalks  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  (hort,  narrow,  bridly  Leaves,  (landing 
ere£t,  rough  on  their  Outfide.  This  flowers  and  feeds 
about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former,  and  the  Plant  foon 
after  decays. 

There  are  two  or  three  Varieties  of  this,  which  differ 
in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers,  but  in  other  Refpe&s 
are  the  fame. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fome  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  3  or 
4  inclining  Stalks,  which  are  garnifhed  with  a  few  fhort 
narrow  Leaves  toward  their  Bafe,  but  upward  have 
fcarce  any.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of 
the  Stalks,  fitting  very  clofe  ;  they  are  of  a  blue  Colour, 
and  about  the  Size  of  thofe  of  the  manured  Kind,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  pretty  large  round  Seed  Veflels,  end¬ 
ing  in  acute  Points.  This  flowers  about  the  fame  Time 
as  the  common  Flax,  but  the  Roots  will  continue  3  or 
4  Years. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  ;  it  hath  a 
perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral  drong  Stalks, 
in  Number  proportional  to  the  Size  of  the  Root,  and  in 
Height  according  to  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Soil  where  it 
grows,  for  in  rich  moid  Ground,  they  will  rife  near  5 
Feet  high,  but  in  middling  Ground  about  3  Feet ;  thefe 
divide  into  feveral  Branches  upward,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  placed  alternate  ; 
they  are  not  much  more  than  an  Inch  long,  and  an 
Eighth  of  an  Inch  broad,  of  a  deep  green,  ending  in  acute 
Points.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  forming  a  Kind  of  Umbel  j  the  Stalks  rifing 
nearly  of  the  fame  Height.  The  Flowers  are  large,  ana 
of  a  fine  blue  Colour  ;  thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  byobtufe  Seed  Veflels,  which  ripen  in  September. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  from  whence 
I  received  the  Seeds ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from 
which  come  out  feveral  trailing  Stalks,  clofely  garniflied 
with  Leaves ;  thefe  never  rife  much  from  the  Ground, 
but  between  thefe  come  out  upright  Stalks,  which  rife 
upward  of  2  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  pretty  long  nar¬ 
row  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  without  Order.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  a  Sort  of  Panicle  toward  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Branches ;  they  are  about  the  Size  of  thofe  of  the 
common  Sort,  and  are  of  the  fame  Colour.  It  flowers 
and  ripens  its  Seeds  about  the  fame  Time,  and  the  Roots 
continue  feveral  Years. 

The  8th  Sort  I  received  from  Iftria ;  this  hath  a  pe¬ 
rennial  Root,  from  which  arile  2  or  3  Stalks,  which 
divide  into  feveral  Branches,  at  about  6  Inches  from 
the  Root,  thefe  divide  again  into  fmaller  toward  the 
Top;  they  are  garnifhed  with  fhort,  narrow,  acutely 
pointed  Leaves,  placed  alternately.  The  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  (landing  on  long 
Foot  Stalks.  The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  5  broadilh  Leaves  ending  in  acute  Points, 
which  fpread  open ;  the  Flowers  are  of  the  fame  Size 
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and  Colour  as  the  common  Flax,  and  appear  at  the 
lame  Seafon.  The  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  and  the 
Roots  abide  feveral  Years. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary  and  Auf- 
tria  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  fe¬ 
veral  Stalks  near  2  Feet  high,  which  are  thick,  firm, 
and  hairy,  dividing  at  the  Top  into  feveral  Branches, 
and  garnifhed  with  broader  Leaves  than  the  other  Spe¬ 
cies,  which  are  hairy.  The  Flowers  grow  along  the 
Stalks  alternately,  they  are  large,  and  of  a  deep  blue 
Colour,  appearing  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  common 
Sort,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  and  the 
South  of  France ,  among  the  Corn.  This  is  an  annual 
Plant,  rifing  with  an  upright  Stalk  near  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  high,  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped,  acute-pointed 
Leaves,  rough  on  their  Edges;  they  are  about  the 
fame  Length  of  thofe  of  the  common  Flax,  but  a  little 
broader,  placed  alternately.  The  Stalks  divide  toward 
the  Top  into  feveral  Branches,  each  fullaining  2  or  3 
yellow  Flowers,  fitting  in  Spear-fhaped,  acute-pointed 
Empalements.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  but  unlefs  the 
Autumn  proves  favourable,  the  Seeds  never  ripen  in 
England. 

The  nth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ,  the  Seeds  of 
it  were  fent  me  from  Madrid  by  Dr.  Hortega.  This 
hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk  which  rifes  a  Foot  high,  fending 
out  feveral  Branches  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  Leaves 
coming  out  in  Clutters,  but  the  dowering  Branches  are 
garnifhed  with  broader  and  longer  Leaves  placed  alter¬ 
nately  at  every  Joint.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  {landing  ere£t  on  long  {lender  Foot 
Stalks ;  they  have  acute-pointed  Empalements.  The 
Petals  of  the  Flower  are  large,  entire,  and  white,  but 
before  the  Flowers  open,  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  Co¬ 
lour.  Thefe  Flowers  appear  in  July ,  but  unlefs  the 
Autumn  proves  favourable,  the  Seeds  do  not  ripen  in 
England.  The  Flower  Stalks  of  this  Sort  decay  in  the 
Autumn,  but  the  lower  fhrubby  Stalk  continues  with 
the  other  Branches  all  the  Year. 

The  1 2th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  ;  this  hath 
a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  2  or  3  flender  ftifF 
Stalks,  which  divide  at  the  Top  into  2  or  3  Parts,  and 
are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  alter¬ 
nately.  The  Flowers  come  out  fingly  at  the  Joints, 
and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks ;  their  Empalefhents  are  cut 
into  5  flender  Segments,  which  are  longer  than  the  Pe¬ 
tals  of  the  Flower.  The  Flowers  are  yellow,  and  ap¬ 
pear  about  the  fame  Time  with  the  common  Sort,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn. 

The  13th  Sort  grows  common  in  many  Parts  of 
England,  on  dry  barren  Hills.  It  is  commonly  called 
Linum  catbarticum,  purging  Flax,  and  alfo  Mountain 
Flax.  This  rifes  with  feveral  branching  flender  Stalks 
about  7  or  8  Inches  high,  garnifhed  with  fmall,  oval, 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite.  The  Flowers 
are  fmall  and  white,  lfanding  on  pretty  long  Foot 
Stalks,  which  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches, 
and  alfo  where  they  are  divided.  They  appear  in 
July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round  Capfules, 
containing  fmall  flat  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 
This  is  one  of  thofe  Plants  which  refufes  Culture. 
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I  have  frequently  fown  the  Seeds  both  in  Autumn 
and  Spring,  but  could  never  get  up  any  of  the  Plants, 
and  others  who  have  made  the  Trial  have  found  the 
fame. 

The  14th  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Montpelier , 
and  in  fome  Parts  of  Italy  near  the  Sea.  This  rifes 
with  upright  Stalks  near  2  Feet  high,  the  lower  Parts 
of  which  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed 
oppofite,  but  on  the  upper  Part  they  are  alternate. 
T  he  Stalks  divide  upward  into  feveral  Branches,  the 
Tops  of  which  are  garnifhed  with  yellow  Flowers 
about  the  Size  of  thole  of  common  Flax,  which  hang 
downward  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  .by  fmall  oval  Capfules, 
containing  fmaller  Seeds  than  thofe.  of  the  common 
Flax.  I  he  f  lowers  appear  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Autumn. 

J  hete  are  feveral  other  Species  of  Flax  which  grow 
wild  in  the  different  Parts  of  Europe,  but  thofe  here 
enumerated  are  all  I  have  feen  growing  in  England. 

1  he  1  ft  Sort  is  that  which  is  cultivated  for  Ufe  in  di¬ 
vers  Parts  of  Europe,  and  is  reckoned  an  excellent  Com¬ 
modity  ;  the  right  tilling  and  ordering  of  which,  is 
efteemed  a  good  Piece  of  Hulbandry. 

This  fhould  be  cultivated  on  a  rich  Soil,  that  has  not 
been  ploughed  for  feveral  Years,  upon  which  Flax  al¬ 
ways  makes  the  beft  Improvement ;  but  as  it  draws 
greatly  from  the  Soil,  it  fhould  not  be  fown  2  Years  to¬ 
gether  on  the  fame  Ground. 

This  Ground  fhould  be  as  clean  from  Weeds  as  pof- 
fible  ;  in  order  to  have  it  fo,  it  fhould  be  fallowed  two 
Winters  and  one  Summer,  obferving  to  harrow  the 
Ground  well  between  each  ploughing,  particularly  in 
Summer,  to  deftroy  the  young  Weeds  foon  after  they 
appear,  that  the  fmallefl  of  them  may  not  {land  to  ripen 
their  Seed  ;  this  will  alfo  break  the  Clods,  and  feparate 
their  Parts  fo,  that  they  will  tall  to  Pieces  on  being 
flirred.  If  the  Land  fhould  require  Dung,  that  fhould 
not  be  laid  on  it  till  the  laft  ploughing,  when  it  mufl  be 
buried  in  the  Ground  ;  but  this  Dung  fhould  be  fuch  as 
is  clear  fiom  the  Seeds  of  Weeds,  which  it  always  will 
be  where  there  is  Care  taken  to  keep  the  Dunghills 
clean  from  Weeds,  and  the  Places  near  it ;  for  fuppofing 
there  fhould  be  any  Seeds  at  firfl  among  the  Dung,  yet 
when  it  is  laid  in  a  Heap  and  well  fermented,  that  will 
deflroy  the  Seeds;  but  there  are  few  Perfons  who  are 
caretul  to  keep  their  Dunghills,  and  the  Places  near 
them,  clean  from  Weeds;  and  the  Seeds  of  thefe  falling 
on  the  Dung,  are  carried  upon  the  Land,  from  whence 
fprung  that  vulgar  Error,  that  Dung  produces  Weedsj 
which  it  never  can  do,  if  there  is  not  the  Seeds  mixed 
with  it.  Juft  before  the  Seafon  for  fowing  the  Flax 
Seed,  the  Land  mufl  be  well  ploughed,  laid  flat  and 
even,  upon  which  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  about 
the  latter  End  of  March,  when  the  Weather  is  mild 
and  warm. 

The  common  Way  is  to  fow  the  Seed  in  Broad-cafl, 
and  to  allow  from  2  to  3  Bulhels  of  Seeds  to  one  Acre 
of  Land  ;  but  from  many  repeated  Trials,  I  have  found 
it  is  a  much  better  Method  to  fow  the  Seeds  in  Drills, 
at  about  10  Inches  Diflance  from  each  other,  by  which 
half  the  Quantity  of  Seed  which  is  ufually  fown,  will 
produce  a  greater  Crop ;  and  when  the  Flax  is  thus 
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Town,  ihe  Ground  may  be  eafily  hoed  to  deftroy  the  There  is  annually  great  Quantities  of  the  Seed  of 
Weeds,  which,  if  twice  repeated  in  dry  Weather,  will  Flax  imported  into  Scotland  and  Ireland,  from  the  E.ijl 
keep  the  Ground  clean  till  the  Flax  is  ripe:  This  may  Country,  particularly  from  Riga,  to  the  Amount  of  many 
be  performed  at  half  the  Expence  which  the  Hand  thoufand  Pounds  Sterling,  per  Ann.  which  might be  lav.  d 
weeding  will  coft,  and  will  not  tread  down  the  Plants,  to  the  Publick,  by  encouraging  the  Growth  of  Fiax  in' 


nor  harden  the  Ground,  which  by  the  other  Method  is 
always  done;  and  it  is  abfolutely  necellary  to  keep  the 
Flax  clean  from  Weeds,  otherwife' they  will  Overbear 
and  fpoil  the  Crop. 

There  are  fome  People  who  recommend  the  feeding 
of  Sheep  with  Flax,  when  it  is  a  good  Height ;  and  fay, 
they  will  eat  away  the  Weeds  and  Grafs,  and  do  the 
Flax  good ;  and  if  they  fhould  lie  in  it,  and  beat  it  down 
or  flatten  it,  it  will  rife  again  the  next  Rain  :  But  this  is 
a  very  wrong  Practice,  for  if  the  Sheep  gnaw  or  eat  the 
Flax,  the  Plants  will  (hoot  up  very  weak,  and  never 
come  to  half  the  Size  they  would  have  done,  if  not 
cropped  ;  and  as  to  the  Sheep  deftroying  the  Weeds, 
they  never  are  fo  nice  Diftinguifhers,  for  if  they  like 
the  Crop  better  than  the  Weeds,  they  will  devour  that 
and  leave  the  Weeds  untouched. 

Toward  the  latter  End  of  flluguf  the  Flax. will  begin 
to  ripen,  when  you  mult  be  careful  that  it  grow  not 
over  ripe  ;  therefore  you  mud  pull  it  up  as  foon  as  the 
Heads  begin  to  change  brown  and  hang  downwards, 
otherwife  the  Seeds  will  foon  lcatter  and  be  loft,  fo  that 
the  Pluckers  muft  be  nimble,  and  tie  it  up  in  Handfuls, 
fettingthem  upright  till  they  be  perfe&ly  dry,  and  then 
houfe  them.  If  the  Flax  be  pulled  when  it  firft  begins 
to  flpwer,  it  will  be  whiter  than  if  it  ftand  till  the  Seed 
is  ripe,  but  then  the  Seed  will  be  loft  ;  but  the  Thread 
will  be  ftronger  when  the  Flax  is  left  till  the  Seed  is  ripe, 
provided  it  does  not  ftand  too  long,  but  the  Colour  of  it 
will  not  be  lo  good. 

The  Siberian  perennial  Flax  has  been  made  Trial  of, 
and  anfwers  very  well  for  making  common  ftrong  Lin- 
nen,  but  the  Thread  fpun  from  this  is  not  fo  fine  or 
white  as  that  which  is  produced  from  the  common  Sort ; 
but  as  the  Roots  of  this  Sort  will  continue  many  Years, 
there  will  be  a  great  Saving  in  the  Culture,  as  it  will  re¬ 
quire  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  it  conftantly  clean 
from  Weeds ;  which  cannot  be  well  done,  unlefs  the 
Seeds  are  fown  in  Rows,  that  the  Ground  may  be  con¬ 
ftantly  kept  hoed  to  deftroy  the  Weeds  when  young,  for 
if  they  are  fuffered  to  grow  large,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
get  the  Ground  clean,  and  they  will  weaken  the  Roots. 
This  Sort  muft  have  the  Stalks  cut  off  clofe  to  the 
Ground  when  ripe,  and  tied  up  in  fmall  Bundles,  ma¬ 
naging  them  afterward  as  the  common  Sort. 

The  8th  Sort  which  I  received  from  ljlria,  produced 
tfie  fineft  Thread,  and  this  grows  taller  than  the  com¬ 
mon  Flax,  and  having  a  perennial  Root,  it  may  be  wor¬ 
th)  of  Trial  to  fee  how  it  will  thrive  in  the  open  Fields, 
for  in  Gardens  it  lives  through  the  Winter  without  re¬ 
ceiving  the  leaft  Injury  from  the  Froft,  feveral  of  the 
Roots,  having  furvived  7  or  8  VYint<?rs  ip  ,the  Cbelfea 
Garden  ;  and  in  ofder  to  make  Trial  of  its  Goodnefs,  I 
gave  a  Parcel  of  the  Stalks  of  this,  as  alfo  of  the  Spa¬ 
ns  floyand  Siberian  perennial  Sorts,  to  a  Perfon  who  is  well 
Ikilied  in  watering,  breaking,  and  dreifing  Fiax,  who 
prepared  them,  and  aflured  me,  that  the  Ijlrian  Flax 
was  by  much  the  fineft  qf  the  three,  and  equal  in  Good- 
ntft.  to  any  he  had  feen. 


the  northern  Colonies  of  America,  where  the  Summers 
are  warmer  than  in  England,  fo  that  the  Seeds  would 
ripen  perfectly  there,  and  the  Change  of  Seeds  from 
thence  would  be  greater  than  that  from  Riga,  but  it 
fhould  be  confined  to  the  moil  northern  Parts  of  America, 
for  fuch  Seeds  as  are  faved  in  the  warmer  Parts,  will  not 
iucceed  well  here,  as  I  have  experienced  in  many  other 
Kinds  of  Plants,  whofe  Seeds  I  have  fent  to  Carolina, 
where  they  have  grown  two  or  three  Years,  after  which 
fome  of  the  Seeds  have  been  fent  me  back,  which  I  have 
always  found  to  be  much  longer  in  growing  to  Perfection, 
than  before. 

The  other  Sorts  which  are  here  mentioned,  are  pre¬ 
ferred  in  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  but  none  of 
them  are  ufed,  except  the  Mountain  Flax,  which  is 
efteemed  a  good  Purger  in  dropfical  Diforaers,  and  has 
of  late  Years  been  often  preferibed. 

They  are  all  of  them  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
may  be  fown  in  the  Spring,  in  the  Places  where  they 
are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other  Culture,  but  to 
keep  the  Plants  clean  from  Weeds.  The  anuual  Sorts 
will  flower  and  perfect  their  Seeds  the  fame  Year,  but 
the  Roots  of  the  perennial  Sorts  will  continue  feveral 
Years,  putting  out  frefti  Stalks  every  Spring.  The 
fhrubby  Sorts  will  live  through  the  Winter  in  the  open 
Air,  provided  it  is  in  a  dry  Soil,  and  a  warm  Situation, 
but  thefe  rarely  produce  Seeds  in  England. 

The  Method  of  Watering,  Piling,  Bteaking,  t£c.  being 
a  particular  Bufinefs,  and  foreign  to  my  Delign,  I  fhall 
not  pretend  to  give  any  Directions  about  it  in  this 
Place. 

This  is  a  Plant  of  the  greateft  Ufe,  in  feveral  of  the 
moft  effential  Parts  of  Life  ;  from  the  Seeds  an  ex- 
prefled  Oil  is  drawn,  which  is  of  great  Ufe  in  Medicine, 
Painting,  bfc.  from  the  Bark  of  the  Stalks  is  made  Lin- 
nen,  and  from  the  Rags  of  Linnen  is  made  Paper  ;  fo 
that  this  Plant  may  be  efteemed  as  one  of  the  moft  va¬ 
luable  and  neceiTary  in  many  of  the  principal  Conve- 
niencies  of  Life. 

LINUM  UMBILICATUM.  See  CynoglofTum. 

LIPPIA.  Hauf.Gcn.  Nov.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  699. 

This  Plant  was  fo  named  by  the  late  Dr.  William 
Hou/hun,  who  difeovered  it  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  in  Honour 
of  Dr.  dugujlus  Lippi,  who  travelled  to,  Egppt,  and  dif¬ 
eovered  many  new  Plants, 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent,  roundijb , 
and  co/nprefjed.  The  Flower  hath  I  Petal,  of  the  ringent 
Kind  ;  the  upper  Lip  is  divided  into  2  Parts ,  which  are 
re  flexed ;  the  under  Lip  is  / /nailer ,  and  cut  into  2  round - 
ijh  Segments.  It  hath  4  jhort  Stamina,  2  of  which  are 
a  little  longer  than  the  other,  terminated  by  /ingle  Sum¬ 
mits,  and  an  oval  Gerrnen  Jupporting  a  fender  Style  the 
Length  of  the  Stamina ,  cro  wned  by  an  indented  Stigma. 
The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  comprefjed  Capfule 
with  1  Cell,  opening  with  2  Valves ,  which  appear  like  the 
Scales  of  the  Empalement ,  incloftng  2  Seeds  w bub  are 
joined , 
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We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  at  prefent, 
viz. 

Lippi  A  arborefcens ,  foliis  conjugatis  oblongis ,  capitu- 
lis  Jquamofts  &  rotundis.  Houfi.  Tree  Lippi  a,  with  ob¬ 
long  Leaves  growing  by  Pairs,  and  having  round  fcaly 
Heads. 

This  Plant,  in  the  Country  of  its  native  Growth, 
commonly  rifes  to  16  or  18  Feet  high,  with  a  rough 
Bark  ;  the  Branches  come  out  by  Pairs  oppofite,  as  do 
alfo  the  Leaves,  which  are  oblong,  pointed,  and  a  lit- 
tk  fa  wed  on  their  Edges.  From  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves  come  out  the  Foot  Stalks,  which  fuftain  many 
round  fcaly  Heads,  about  the  Size  of  a  large  gray  Pea, 
in  which  are  many  fmall  yellow  Flowers  appearing  be¬ 
tween  the  Scales,  which  are  fucceeded  by  the  Seed  Veffels. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  lent  to  feveral  curious 
Gardens  in  Europe ,  where  fome  of  the  Plants  have  been 
raifed  ;  but  as  the  Country  from  whence  it  came  is  very 
warm,  the  Plants  will  not  thrive  in  this  Climate,  unlefs 
they  are  preferved  in  a  warm  Stove.  Thefe  may  be 
treated  as  other  (hrubby  Plants,  from  warm  Countries ; 
which  is,  to  keep  them  always  in  the  Stove,  plunged  in 
the  Bark  Bed,  obferving  to  give  them  a  large  Share  of 
Air  in  warm  Weather,  and  frequently  refrefh  them  with 
Water  ;  but  in  Winter  they  muff  be  watered  more  fpa- 
ringly,  and  be  kept  in  a  moderate  Degree  of  Warmth, 
otherwise  they  will  not  live  through  the  Winter,  Spe¬ 
cially  while  young  ;  but  when  they  have  acquired 
Strength,  they  may  be  preferved  with  a  lefs  Share  of 
Warmth. 

As  the  Plants  advance  in  their  Growth,  they  fhould 
be  Ihifted  into  larger  Pots,  but  this  fhould  not  be  too 
often  repeated  ;  for  if  they  are  removed  into  new  Pots 
every  Spring,  it  will  be  as  often  as  they  require  ;  fo 
that  when  thefe,  and  many  other  exotick  Plants,  are  too 
often  removed,  they  do  not  thrive  fo  well  as  when  they 
are  permitted  to  £11  the  Pots  with  their  Roots.  The 
beft  Time  to  fhift  thefe  Plants  is  in  April ,  at  which 
Time  the  Tan  of  the  hot  Bed  fliould  be  ftirred,  and  frcfh 
Tan  mixed  with  it,  to  increafe  the  Heat.  The  Earth  in 
•which  thefe  Plants  are  placed,  fhould  be  freffi  and  light, 
but  not  too  rich. 

LIQUIDAMBER.  Mitch.  Gen.  12.  Lin.  Gen.  PI. 
955.  Liquidamber,  fweet  Gum,  or  Storax  Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

Pt  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame  Tree  ;  the 
male  Flowers  are  numerous,  difpofed  in  long  loofe  conical 
Katkins  ;  thefe  have  four-leaved  Empalements ,  but  no  Pe¬ 
tals.  They  have  a  great  Number  of  Jhort  Stamina  joined 
in  one  Body ,  which  are  convex  on  one  Side  but  plain  on  the 
ether ,  terminated  by -ere  £1  Twin  Summits  with  4  Furrows. 
The  female  Flower4 s  are  fituated  at  the  Bafe  of  the  male 
Spike ,  collected  in  a  Globe ;  thefe  have  a  double  Empalement 
like  that  of  the  male,  and  each  of  them  has  a  Bell-Jhaped 
angular  dijlinfl  Empalement  with  many  Protuberances. 
They  have  no  Petals,  but  an  oblong  Germen  jaflened  to  the 
Empalement,  fupporting  2  Awl-Jhaped  Styles,  to  which  is 
alfo  fixed  the  recurved  Stigmas  which  are  hairy,  and  as 
long  as  the  Styles.  The  Empalement  afterward  turns  to  a 
roundijh  Capjule  of  1  Cell,  with  2  Valves  at  the  Top , 
which  are  acute  and  collected  in  a  ligneous  Globe,  contain - 
ing  many  oblong  acute-pointed  Seeds. 


The  Species  are, 

1.  Liquidamber  foliis  quinquelobatis  ferratis.  Li¬ 
quidamber  with  fawed  Leaves  having  5  Lobes.  Styrax 
aceris  folio.  Raii.  Hifi.  1681.  Maple-leaved  Storax 
Tree. 

2.  Liquidamber  foliis  quinquelobatis,  finuatis  ob tu¬ 
fts.  Liquidamber  with  Leaves  having  5  Lobes,  which 
are  finuated  and  obtufe. 

The  iff  Sort  has  by  fome  Writers  been  ranged  with 
the  Maple,  but  on  no  other  Account,  except  from  the 
Similitude  of  the  Leaves  ;  for  in  Flower  and  Fruit  it  is 
very  different  from  the  Maple,  and  mod  other  Genera  : 
Nor  has  it  any  Affinity  to  the  Storax  Tree,  but  the 
Gum  which  iffues  from  this  Tree  being  tranfparent, 
and  having  a  great  Fragrancy,  has  by  fome  ignorant 
Perfons  been  taken  for  that. 

It  grows  plentifully  in  Virginia,  and  feveral  other 
Parts  of  North  America,  where  it  rifes  with  a  ftrait  na¬ 
ked  Stem  15  or  16  Feet  high,  and  afterward  branches 
out  regularly  to  the  Height  of  40  Feet  or  upward, 
forming  a  pyramidal  Head.  The  Leaves  are  angular, 
and  fhaped  fome  what  like  thofe  of  the  leffer  Maple, 
having  5  Lobes,  but  are  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  and 
their  upper  Surfaces  fhining,  a  ftrong  fweet  glutinous 
Subftance  exudes  through  the  Pores  of  the  Leaves  in 
warm  Weather,  which  renders  them  clammy  to  the 
Touch. 

The  Flowers  are  generally  produced  early  in  the 
Spring  of  the  Year,  before  the  Leaves  are  expanded, 
which  are  of  a  Saffron-Colour,  and  grow  in  Spikes 
from  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches  ;  after  thefe  are 
paft,  the  Fruit  fwells  to  the  Size  of  a  Walnut,  being 
perfe&ly  round,  having  many  Protuberances,  each  hav¬ 
ing  a  fmall  Hole  and  a  ffiort  Tail,  which  extends  half 
an  Inch. 

The  Planks  of  this  Tree  being  beautifully  veined, 
are  often  ufed  jn  America  for  wainfeotting  Rooms  ;  but 
it  requires  a  long  Time  to  feafon  the  Boards,  otherwife 
they  are  apt  to  (brink. 

In  Europe  this  Tree  is  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  of 
the  Curious,  for  Variety  ;  it  is  hardy  enough  to  endure 
the  fevered  Cold  of  this  Country  in  the  open  Air,  and 
there  are  fome  of  them  upward  of  20  Feet  high, 
though  I  have  not  heard  of  any  of  them  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  Fruit. 

This  is  cofnmonly  propagated  by  Layers  in  England , 
but  thofe  Plants  which  are  raifed  from  Seeds,  grow  to 
be  much  fairer  Trees. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Tree  commonly  remain  in  the 
Ground  a  whole  Year  before  the  Plants  come  up,  fo 
that  the  fureft  Way  to  raife  them  is,  to  fow  the  Seeds 
in  Boxes  or  Pots  of  light  Earth  ;  which  may  be  placed 
in  a  (hady  Situation  during  the  firft  Summer,  and  in  Au¬ 
tumn  they  may  be  removed  where  they  may  have  more 
Sun;  but  if  the  Winter  fhould  prove  fevere,  it  will  be 
proper  to  cover  them  with  Peas  Haulm,  or  other  light 
Covering,  which  fhould  be  taken  off  eonftantly  in  mild 
Weather.  In  the  following  Spring,  if  thefe  Boxes  or 
Pots  be  placed  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  it  will  caufe  the 
Seeds  to  come  up  early,  fo  that  the  Plants  will  have 
Time  to  get  Strength  before  Winter;  but  during  the 
firft  and  fecond  Winters,  it  will  be  proper  to  fereen  the 

Plants 
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Plants  from  fevereFroft,  but  afterward  they  will  bear 
the  Cold  very  well. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fecond  Sort  were  fent  by  Mr.  Peyf- 
fonel  from  the  Levant ,  to  the  French  King’s  Garden  at 
Marti ,  a  few  of  which  were  fent  me  by  Mr.  Richard , 
the  King’s  Gardener,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea 
Garden.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  differ  from  thofe  of 
the  firft,  in  having  their  Lobes  fhorter  and  finuated  on 
their  Borders ;  they  end  in  blunt  Points,  and  are  not 
ferrated  ;  but  as  I  have  not  feen  the  Fiuit  of  this,  I  do 
not  know  how  it  differs  from  the  other. 

LIRIODENDRUM.  See  Tulipifera. 
L1THOSPERMUM.  Tourn.  Infi.R.H.  137.  Tab. 
55.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  166.  Gromwell,  Gromill,  or  Gray- 
mill  ;  in  French ,  Gremil. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  bath  an  oblong ,  ereCl,  acute-pointed ,  per¬ 
manent  Empalement ,  cut  into  5  Parts.  It  hath  1  Petal 
with  a  cylindrical  Tube  the  Length  of  the  Empalement ,  di¬ 
vided  into  5  obtufe  Points  at  the  Brim ,  which  are  ere  Cl, 
the  Chaps  are  perforated.  It  hath  5  Jbort  Stamina  ter¬ 
minated  by  oblong  Summits ,  which  are  fbut  up  in  the  Chaps 
of  the  Petal.  It  hath  4  Germina  with  a  J lender  Style  the 
Length  of  the  Tube ,  crowned  by  a  bifid  obtufe  Stigma. 
The  Germina  turns  to  fo  many  oval ,  hard ,  fmooth ,  acute- 
pointed  Seeds,  fitting  in  the  fpreading  Empalement . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lithospermum  feminibus  Icevibus,  corotiit  caly- 
cem  vix  fuperantibus.  fotiis  lanceolatis.  Hort.  Cliff'.  4 6. 
Gromwell  with  fmooth  Seeds,  the  Petal  of  the  Flower 
fcarce  longer  than  the  Empalement,  and  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves.  Lithofpermum  majus  ereClum.  C.  B.  P.  258. 
Greater  upright  Gromwell. 

2.  Lithospermum  fetninibus  rugofis ,  coroltis  vix 
calycem  fuperantibus.  Hort .  Cliff.  46.  Gromwell  with 
rough  Seeds,  whofe  Petals  are  fcarce  longer  than  the 
Empalement.  Lithofpermum  arvenfe ,  radioe  rubra.  C. 

B.  P.  258.  Field  Gromwell  with  a  red  Root. 

3.  Lithospermum  feminibus  Icevibus,  coroltis  calycem 
multoties fuperantibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  46.  Gromwell  with 
fmooth  Seeds,  and  the  Petal  many  Times  longer  than 
the  Empalement.  Lithofpermum  minus  repens  latifolium. 

C.  B.  P.  258.  Smaller  creeping  broad  leaved  Grom¬ 
well. 

4.  Lithospermum  fotiis  fubovalibus  nervfis,  cor  oi¬ 
l's  s  acuminat  is.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  132.  Gromwell  with  veined 
Leaves  almoft  oval,  and  acute-pointed  Petals.  Lithof- 
permurn  latifolium  Virginianum,  fore  albido  longiore.  Mor. 
Hifi.  3.  p.  447.  Broad  leaved  Gromwell  of  Virginia , 
with  a  longer  whitifh  Flower. 

5.  Lithospermum  villofim ,  cautibus  procnmbenti- 
bus fimpticiffimif.  Mat.  Med.  Lin.  58.  Hairy  Gromwell 
with  fingle  trailing  Stalks.  Ancbufa  puniceis  floribus.  C. 
B.  P.  255.  Alkanet  with  fcarlet  Flowers. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  Banks,  and  in  dry 
Fields  in  many  Parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom  admitted 
into  Gardens.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which 
arife  upright  Stalks  2  Feet  high,  which  branch  out  up¬ 
ward,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped,  rough,  hai¬ 
ry  Leaves,  placed  alternate,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  come  out  fingly  at  every  Joint  of  the  fmall 
Branches,  they  are  white,  of  one  Petal,  cut  into  4 
Parts  at  the  Top,  and  ftand  within  the  Empalement  ; 
thefe  are  each  fucceeded  by  4  hard  white  fhining  Seeds, 
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which  ripen  in  the  Empalement.  It  flowers  in  May, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguff. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  accounted  a  powerful 
Diuretick,  and  a  Clenfer  of  the  Reins  and  Ureters,  be¬ 
ing  boiled  in  Wine  or  Water,  and  are  of  great  Service 
againft  Gravel  or  Stoppage  of  Urine. 

The  2d  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  among 
Winter  Corn  in  many  Parts  of  England.  This  rifes 
with  a  {lender  branching  Stalk  a  Foot  and  a  half  high, 
garnifhed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  rough  Leaves  pla¬ 
ced  alternately.  The  Flowers  are  produced  fingly  on 
the  upper  Parts  of  the  Stalks,  they  are  fmall  and  white; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  4  rough  Seeds,  which  ripen  in 
the  Empalement.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Augujl,  foon  after  which  the  Plants  decay. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in-  Woods  in  many 
Parts  of  England  ;  this  has  a  perennial  Root  from 
which  come  out  2  or  3  trailing  Stalks  fcarce  a  Foot 
l°ng>  garnifhed  with  long,  narrow,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
placed  alternately  ;  thefe  are  fmoother  than  thofe  of  the 
other  Sorts.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of 
the  Stalks  from  among  the  Leaves,  they  are  white,  and 
the  Petals  are  much  longer  than  the  Empalements. 
Thefe  appear  the  latter  End  of  May,  and  each  is  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  4  fmooth  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  the  Empale¬ 
ment. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  this 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral  very 
hairy  Stalks,  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed 
with  roagh,  hairy,  veined  Leaves,  almoft  oval,  fitting 
clofe  to  the  Stalks  alternately.  The  Flowers  grow  in 
fhort  reflexed  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  thefe 
are  white,  their  Petals  being  longer  than  the  Erripale- 
menf,  ending  in  acute  Points.  It  flowers  in  June,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
and  alfo  in  the  Levant.  This  hath  a  perennial  red  Root, 
which  runs  deep  in  the  Ground,  from  which  comes  out 
in  the  Spring  a  fingle  trailing  Stalk  a  Foot  long,  pretty 
clofely  fet  with  Hairs,  and  garnifhed  with  rough  prickly 
Leaves  placed  alternately.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
in  fhort  reflexed  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Stalk,  Hand¬ 
ing  in  hairy  Empalements  ;  thefe  are  of  a  reddifh  pur¬ 
ple  Colour  inclining  to  fcarlet,  but  as  they  decay  change 
to  a  deep  purple  ;  they  are  tubulous,  but  cut  at  the 
'lop  into  4  or  5  Segments,  the  upper  2  are  reflexed. 
It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augufi  and 
September. 

This  Sort  ftands  in  the  Lift  of  medicinal  Plants,  but 
at  prefent  is  rarely  ufed  :  The  Bark  of  the  Root  gives 
a  fine  purple  Tin&ure,  for  which  it  is  fometimes  ufed, 
but  the  Colour  is  not  permanent.  * 

Thefe  may  be  cultivated  by  fovving  their  Seeds  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  in  a  Bed  of  frefh  Earth,  allowing 
them  at  leaft  a  Foot  Diftance  from  each  other,  obferv- 
ing  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  and  they  will 
thrive  in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Situation. 

LOAM  is  a  common  fuperficial  Earth,  that  is  a  Mix¬ 
ture  of  Sand  and  Clay,  commonly  of  a  yellowifh  Co¬ 
lour,  though  there  is  fome  Loam  that  is  blackifh. 
Some  call  Loam  the  mod  common  fuperficial  Earth 
met  with  in  England ,  without  any  Regard  to  the  Pro¬ 
portion  it  bears  to  Sand  or  Clay ;  but  moft  generally 
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the  Appellation  of  Loam  is  applied  to  a  foft  fat  Earth, 
partaking  of  Clay,  but  eafy  to  work. 

It  is  found  by  Experience,  that  Plants  of  all  Sorts 
will  grow  in  it  ;  and  where-ever  it  is  tound,  it  appears 
to  be  a  more  beneficial  Soil  to  Plants  than  any  other. 
A  Clay  ufed  in  Grafting  is  alfo  called  Loam. 

LOBELIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  21.  Tab.  31.  Lin.  Gen. 
PI.  897. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  fmall ,  of  1  Leaf,  in¬ 
dented  in  5  Parts ,  and  grows  about  tbe  Germen.  The 
Flower  has  but  1  Petal ,  which  is  tubulous ,  and  a  little 
ringent,  cut  into  5  Parts  at  tbe  Brim  ;  2  of  tbe  upper 
Segments  are  fmaller  than  the  other ,  are  more  refiexcd  and 
deeper  cut ,  thefe  conflitute  tbe  upper  Lip  ;  tbe  3  lower 
Jpread  open,  and  are  larger.  It  hath  5  Awl-jhaped  Sta¬ 
mina  the  Length  of  tbe  Tube ,  terminated  by  oblong  cylindri¬ 
cal  Summits,  divided  at  their  Bafe  in  5  Parts.  It  has 
a  pointed  Germen  under  the  Petal,  Jupporting  a  cylindrical 
Style ,  crowned  by  an  obiufe  prickly  Stigma.  1  be  Germen 
becomes  an  oval fiefjy  Berry  with  2  Cells,  each  containing 
a  ftngle  Seed. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Lobelia  frutefeens,  foliis  cvali-oblongis  integerrimis. 
Flor.  Zeyl.  313.  Shrubby  Lobelia  with  oblong  oval  en¬ 
tire  Leaves.  Lobelia  frutefeens  portulacce  folio.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  21.  Shrubby  Lobelia  with  a  Purflain  Leaf. 

This  Plant  rifes  with  a  fucculent  Stalk,  5  or  6  Feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  oval,  oblong,  fucculent  Leaves, 
which  are  placed  alternately  ;  thefe  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  on  long  Foot  Stalks,  which 
come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  and  fuftain  2  or 
3  white  Flowers  of  1  Petal,  cut  into  5  acute  Segments 
at  the  Brim  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Berries  as 
large  as  Bullace,  containing  a  Stone  with  2  Cells,  in 
each  of  thefe  is  lodged  a  fingle  Seed.  * 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  fent  to  England  by  Mr. 
Catejby,  in  the  Year  1724,  who  gathered  them  in  the 
Bahama  Ifands,  where  the  Plants  grow  in  Plenty,  near 
the  Shore  of  the  Sea,  and  fince  that  Time  the  Seeds 
have  been  fent  to  England,  by  Dr.  William  Houfoun , 
who  gathered  them  at  La  Vera  Cruz  ;  fo  that  I  believe 
the  Plant  is  common  in  mod  of  the  warm  Parts  of 
America. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seed,  which  muft  be  procured 
from  the  Countries  of  its  natural  Growth,  for  the  Plants 
will  not  produce  them  in  Europe ;  thefe  Seeds  fhould 
be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth,  and  then 
plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where  the 
Plants  will  come  up  in  about  a  Month  or  five  Weeks, 
provided  the  Bed  is  kept  warm,  and  the  Earth  often 
watered.  When  the  Plants  are  up,  they  fhould  be  kept 
in  a  temperate  hot  Bed,  and  frequently  refrefhed  with 
Water,  but  it  muft  not  be  given  them  in  large  Quan¬ 
tities,  for  they  are  very  fucculent,  andfubjeSf  to  perifh 
with  much  Moifture,  especially  while  they  are  young. 
When  the  Plants  are  about  2  Inches  high,  they  fhould 
be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  Pots  in  which  they  were 
fown,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  (mail  Pot  filled 
with  frefh  light  fandy  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the 
hot  Bed  again,  obferving  to  fhade  them  in  the  Heat  of 
the  Day,  until  they  have  taken  new  Root.  In  this  hot 
Bed  the  Plants  may  remain  until  the  middle,  or  latter 
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End  of  September ,  when  they  mud  be  removed  into  the 
Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed,  in  the  warmed: 
Part  of  the  Stove,  for  they  are  very  tender  Plants  while 
young,  therefore  muft  be  kept  very  warm,  otherwife 
they  will  not  live  through  the  Winter  in  this  Country. 
In  the  Spring  following  the  Plants  may  be  fluffed  into 
fomewhat  larger  Pots,  and  then  plunged  into  a  frefh 
hot  Bed  to  forward  their  Growth,  for  if  they  are  not 
pufhed  on  while  they  are  young,  they  feldom  grow  to 
any  Size,  nor  will  they  ever  flower,  fo  that  in  order  to 
have  them  in  any  Beauty,  they  muft  be  carefully  ma¬ 
naged.  The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  very  fubje£t  to 
contrail  Filth,  by  being  conftantly.  kept  in  the  Stove, 
therefore  they  fhould  be  wafhed  with  a  Sponge  frequent¬ 
ly,  to  keep  them  clean,  otherwife  they  will  appear  un- 
fightly.  .  1 . 

LOBUS  ECHINATUS.  See  Guilandina. 
LOCULAMENTS  are  little  diflinct  Cells,  or  Par¬ 
titions,  within  the  Seed  Veflfels  of  Plants. 

LONCHITIS.  Rough  Spleenwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Leaves  are  like  thoje.  of  the  Fern ,  but  the  Pinnule 
are  eared  at  their  Bafe  j  the  Fruit  alfo  is  like  that  of  the 
Fern. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lonchitis  ajpera.  Ger.  Rough  Spleenwort. 

2.  Lonchitis  afpera  major Ger.  Etnac.  Greater 
rough  Spleenwort. 

The  1  ft  of  thefe  Plants  is  very  common  in  fhady 
Woods,  by  the  Sides  of  fmall  Rivulets  in  divers  Parts 
of  England  ;  but  the  l'econd  Sort  is  not  quite  fo  com¬ 
mon,  and  has  been  brought  into  feveral  curious  Botanick 
Gardens  from  the  Mountains  in  Wales.  There  are  alio 
great  Variety  of  theie  Plants  in  America,  which, at  pre¬ 
lent  are  Strangers  in  the  European  Gardens  ;■  they  are 
feldom  cultivated  but  in  Botanick  Gardens,  for  Variety, 
where  they  muft  have  a  moift  Soil,  and  fhady  Situation. 

LONGITUDINAL  VESSELS,  in  Plants,  are  fuch 
as  are  extended  in  Length  through  the  woody  Parts  of 
Trees  and  Plants,  into  which  the  Air  is  fuppofed  to  en¬ 
ter,  and  mix  with  the  Juices  of  the  Plant,  and  thereby 
augment  its  Bulk.  • 

LONICERA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  Charntecerafus.  To  urn. 
Inf.  R.  H.  Gog.  Tab.  37 9.  Upright  Honeyluckle. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  fmall  Empalement ,  cut  into  5  Parts, 
upon  which  the  Germen  fits.  It  hath  1  Petal ,  with  an 
oblong  Tube,  cut  into  5  Parts  at  tbe  Brim,  an.d  5  Awl- 
f japed  Stamina,  almof  the  Length  of  the  Petal,  terminated 
by  oblong  Summits.  Under  the  Petal  is  fituated  a  rounds  fj 
Germen,  fupporting  a  fender  Style  the  Length  of  the  Petal, 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  7  he  Germen  afterward  turns 
to  2  Berries,  which  join  at  their  Bafe. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  LONICERA  pcdunculis  bifloris,  bafcis  difinCiis,  fo¬ 
liis  integerrimis  pubefeentibus .  Prod.  Leyd.  238.  ■  Lonicei  a 
with  2  Flowers  on  each  Foot  Stalk,  diltinbb  Berries,  and 
entire  woolly  Leaves.  Gbatncecerafus  diimetoruni  fruciu 
gemino  rubro.  C.  B.  P.  451.  Dwarf  Cherry  with  twin 
red  Fruit,  commonly  called,  Fly  Honeyfuckle. 

2.  LoNICERa  peunculis  biforis ,  baccis coadunqtis  di- 
dymis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  17 4.  Loniccra  with  2  Flowers  on  a 
Foot  Stalk,  and  twin  Berries  joined  together.  Cbaina- 
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cerajus  Alpiv.a,  fruilu  gemino  rubro  duobus  pun  Pis  notato. 
C.  B.  P.  451.  Dwarf,  Alpine  Cherry  with  a  red  twin 
Fruit,  marked  wi:h  two  Points,  commonly  called,  Red- 
berried  upright  Honeyfuckle. 

3.  Lo  NICER  A  pedunculis  bifloris,  baccis  coadunatis  glo- 
bofisf  Jlylts  indivifs.  Lin.'Sp.  PL  174.  Lonicera  with  2 
blowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  globular  Berries,  joined,  and 
undivided  Styles.  Chamcecerafus  monjana,  fruftu  ftngu- 
lan-caruleo.  C.  B  P.  451,  Mountain  Dwarf  Cherry 
with  a  Tingle  blue  Fruit,  commonly  called.  Single  blue- 
berried  upright  Honeyfuckle. 

4.  Lonicera  pedunculis  bifloris ,  baccis  difinPis ,  fo- 
liis ferratis.  Prod.  Leyd.  238.  Lonicera  with  2  Flowers 
on  a  Foot  Stalk,  diftindt  Berries,  and  fawed  Leaves. 
Chamcecerafus  Alpina ,  fruPu  nigro  gemino.  C  B.  P.  45  I. 
Alpine  Dwarf  Cherry  with  a  black  twin  Fruit,  called. 
Black-berried  upright  Honeyfuckle. 

5.  Lo  NIC  ERA  pedunculis  bifloris,  baccis  difinPis,  foliis 
cordatis  obtufis.  Hort.  Upfal,  42.  Lonicera  with  2  Flowers 
on  a  Foot  Stalk,  diftindt  Berries  and  blunt  Hearl-fhaped 
Leaves.  Chamcecerafus  frufiu  gemino  rubro ,  Joliis  glabris 
cordatis.  A?nm.  Ruth.  1  84.  Dwarf  Cherry  with  a  twin 
red  Fruit,  and  fmooth  Heart-fhaped  Leaves. 

6.  Lonicera  pedunculis  bifloris,  baccis  dflinPis,  fo- 
liis  oblongis  glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1 74.  Lonicera  with  2 
Flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  diftindl  Berries,  and  oblong 
fmooth  Leaves.  Xylojleum  Pyrenaicum.  Bourn.  Injl.  609. 
Pyrenean  Dwarf  Cherry. 

7.  Lonicera  capitulis  lateralibus  pedunculatis,  foliis 
petiolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  175,  Lonicera  with  lateral  Heads 
growing  on  Foot  Stalks,  and  Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks. 
Symphoricarpos foliis  alatis.  Dill.  Hort.Eltb.  371.  com¬ 
monly  called,  fhrubby  St.  Peterfwort. 

The  1  ft  Sort  has  been  many  Years  cultivated  in  the 
Englifh  Gardens  under  the  Title  of  Fly  Honeyfuckle. 
it  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  in  other  cold  Parts 
of  Europe.  It  riles  with  a  ftrong  woody  Stalk,  6  or  8 
Feet  high,  covered  with  a  whitilh  Bark,  dividing  into 
many  Branches,  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves, 
placed  oppofite  ;  they  are  entire,  and  covered  with  {hort 
hairy  Down.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of 
the  Branches  on  each  Side,  oppofite,  {landing  on  (lender 
Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  2  white  Flowers  {landing 
eredt ;  thefe  have  1  Petal,  cut  into  5  Parts,  the  3  lower 
being  narrow,  and  reflexed,  the  2  broader  {land  upright  ; 
thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  2  red  clam¬ 
my  Berries,  which  are  joined  at  their  Bale,  and  ripen  the 
Beginning  of  September. 

The  2d  Sort  grov's  naturally  on  the  Alps  ;  this  has 
been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englifo  Gardens,  by  the 
Title  of  Red-berried  upright  Honeyfuckle  ;  this  hath  a 
fhort  thick  woody  Stem,  which  divides  into  many  ftrong 
woody  Branches  growing  eredt ;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  placed  oppofite,  handing  on 
Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  entire,  their  under  Side  being  of 
a  pale  green,  but  their  upper  of  a  dark  green.  The 
Flowers  ftand  on  very  long  {lender  Foot  Stalks,  which 
come  out  oppofite  on  each  Side  the  Branches,  at  the  Bafe 
of  the  Leaves  ;  they  are  red  on  their  Outfide,  but  pale 
within,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  but  a  little 
larger  ;  thefe  appear  the  latter  End  of  April,  and  are 
commonly  fucceeded  by  2  oval  red  Berries,  joined  at 
their  Bafe,  which  have  two  Punctures  ;  thefe  ripen  the 
Beginning  of .Auguft.  Sometimes  there  is  but  1  Berry 


fucceeding  each  Flower,  which  is  frequently  as  large  as 
a  Keniijh  Cherry  ;  this  I  believe  has  led  fome  to  fup- 
pofe  it  was  a  diftindt  Species,  as  I  thought  myfelf,  when 
I  faw  all  the  Fruit  on  the  Shrub  were  tingle,  but,  the 
following  Years,  I  found  they  had  twin  Fruit  like  the 
others. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Apennines  ;  this 
is  a  Shrub  of  humbler  Growth,  than  either  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  feldom  riftng  more  than  4  or  5  Feet  high.  The* 
Branches  are  {lender,  covered  with  a  fmooth  purplifh 
Bark.  The  Joints  are  diftant,  where  the  Leaves  come 
out  by  Pairs,  oppofite,  and  fometimes  there  are  two  on 
each  Side.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  are  very 
{hort,  each  fuftaining  2  white  Flowers,  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  former  Sorts  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  blue  Ber¬ 
ries,  which  are  Tingle  and  diftindf.  The  Flowers  ap¬ 
pear  in  May ,  and  the  Berries  ripen  in  Attgujl. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Helve¬ 
tian  Mountains ;  this  is  a  Shrub  very  like  the  former,' 
but  the  Branches  are  Tenderer.  The  Leaves  area  little 
fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  have  2  Berries 
fucceeding  them,  in  which  confifts  their  Difference.  It 
flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Bartary,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  lent  to  the  Imperial  Garden  at  Peterf- 
burgh,  where  they  fucceeded,  and  from  thence  the  Seeds 
were  fent  to  me  ;  this  is  a  Shrub  which  grows  about 
the  fame  Height  with  .the  two  former,  to  which  this 
has  a  great  Refemblance  in  its  Branches,  but  the  Leaves 
of  this  are  Heart-fhaped,  and  the  Berries  are  red,  grow¬ 
ing  fometimes  Angle,  at  others  double,  and  frequently 
there  are  3  joined  together,  which  are  about  the  fame 
Size  with  the  former.  It  flowers  in  April ,  and  the 
Fruit  is  ripe  in  July. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  alfo  in  Canada,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were 
brought  to  Duke  D’Ayen,  which  were  Town  in  his  cu¬ 
rious  Garden  at  St.  Germain ,  where  they  fucceeded,  and 
his  Highnefs  was  fo  good  to  furnifh  me  with  a  Plant  ; 
this  feldom  rifes  more  than  3  or  4  Feet  high,  dividing 
into  feveral  fpreading  irregular  Branches,  garnifhed  with 
oblong  fmooth  Leaves,  placed  by  Pairs,  oppofite.  The 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  on 
{lender  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  2  white  Flowers, 
which  are  cut  into  5  Segments  almoft  to  the  Bottom  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Berries  as  the  other  Sorts.  It 
flowers  in  April. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  but 
has  been  many  Years  propagated  in  the  Englijh  Gardens ; 
this  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes  about  4  Feet 
high,  fending  out  many  Tender  plain  Branches,  garnifli- 
ed  with  oval  hairy  Leaves,  placed  by  Pairs,  oppofite, 
having  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  of  an  her¬ 
baceous  Colour,  and  appear  in  Augujl.  The  Fruit, 
which  is  hollow,  and  fhaped  like  a  Pottage  Pot,  ripens 
in  the  Winter.  Dr.  Dillenius ,  in  his  Hortus  Eltbamenfis , 
has  titled  this  Plant,  Symphoricarpos  foliis  alatis ,  fuppof- 
ing  the  Leaves  to  be  winged,  but  as  the  Leaves  fall  off 
Angle,  and  the  Branches  remain  upon  which  they  were 
Axed,  they  cannot  be  called  winged  Leaves. 

Thefe  Shrubs  are  now  propagated  in  the  Kurfery 
Gardens,  near  London,  for  Sale,  and  are  commonly  in¬ 
termixed  with  other  flowering  Shrubs  for  Variety,  but 
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as  there  is  little  Beauty  in  their  Flowers,  a  few  of  them 
only  fliould  be  admitted,  toTet  off  thofe  which  are  pre¬ 
ferable  ;  they  are  all  of  them  very  hardy  Plants,  fo  will 
thrive  in  a  cold  Situation,  better  than  in  a  warm  one ; 
they  love  a  moitl  light  Soil,  in  which  they  will  thrive, 
and  produce  a  greater  Quantity  of  Fruit  than  in  dry 
Ground. 

They  may  be  propagated  either  by  Seeds,  or  Cuttings. 
The  Seeds  commonly  lie  in  the  Ground  a  Year  before 
they  vegetate,  but  require  no  particular  Culture  ;  if 
they  are  Town  in  Autumn,  many  of  them  will  grow  the 
following  Spring.  The  Cuttings  fhould  be  planted  in 
Autumn  in  a  fhady  Border,  where  they  will  put  out 
Roots  the  following  Spring,  and  in  the  following  Au¬ 
tumn  they  may  be  removed  into  a  Nurfery,  to  grow 
two  Years  to  get  Strength,  after  which  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

LOPPING.  It  is  very  obfervable,  that  moft  old 
Trees  are  hollow  within,  which  does  not  proceed  from 
the  Nature  of  the  Trees,  but  is  the  Fault  of  thofe  who 
have  the  Management  of  them,  who  fuffer  the  Tops  to 
grow  large  before  they  lop  them,  as  the  Afh,  Elm, 
Hornbeam,  &c.  and  perfuade  tnemfelves,  that  they  may 
have  the  more  great  Wood,  but,  in  the  mean  Time, 
do  not  confider  that  the  Cutting  off  great  Tops  endan¬ 
gers  the  Life  of  a  Tree,  or,  at  bell:,  wounds  it  fo,  that 
many  Trees  yearly  decay  more  in  their  Bodies,  than  the 
yearly  Tops  come  to,  and  at  the  fame  Time  that  they 
furnifh  themfelves  with  more  great  Wood,  they  do  it  at 
the  Lofs  of  the  Owner,  And,  indeed,  though  the  Horn¬ 
beam  and  Elm  will  bear  great  Tops  when  the  Body  is 
little  more  than  a  Shell,  yet  the  Afh,  if  it  comes  to  take 
Wet  at  the  Head,  very  rarely  bears  more  Top  after  the 
Body  of  the  Tree  decays ;  therefore,  if  once  thefe  Trees 
decay  much  in  the  Middle,  they  will  be  worth  little  but 
for  the  Fire,  fo  that  if  you  find  a  Timber  Tree  decay, 
it  fhould  be  cut  down  in  Time,  that  the  Timber  be  not 
lofl. 

The  Lopping  of  young  Trees,  that  is,  at  ioor  12 
Years  old  at  mofl,  will  preferve  them  much  longer, 
and  will  occafion  the  Shoots  to  grow  more  into  Wood 
in  one  Year,  than  they  do  in  old  Tops  at  two  or  three. 
Great  Boughs,  ill  taken  off,  often  fpoil  many  a  Tree, 
for  which  Reafon  they  fhould  always  be  taken  off  clofe 
and  fmooth,  and  not  parallel  to  the  Horizon,  and  co¬ 
ver  the  Wound  with  Loam  and  Horfe  Dung  mixed,  to 
prevent  the  Wet  from  entering  the  Body  of  the  Tree. 

When  Trees  are  at  their  full  Growth,  there  are  leve- 
ral  Signs  of  their  Decay,  as,  the  withering  or  dying  of 
many  of  their  Top  Branches,  or  if  the  Wet  enters  at 
any  Knot,  or  they  are  any-wife  hollow,  or  difcoloured, 
if  they  make  but  poor  Shoots,  or  if  the  Woodpeckers 
make  any  Holes  in  them. 

This  Lopping  of  Trees  is  only  to  be  underftood  for 
Pollard  Trees,  becaufe  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the 
Growth  of  Timber  Trees,  than  that  of  lopping  or  cut¬ 
ting  off  great  Branches  from  them  ;  whoever  will  beat 
the  Trouble  of  trying  the  Experiment  on  2  Trees  of 
of  equal  Age  and  Size,  growing  near  each  other,  to 
lop  or  cut  off  the  Side  Branches  from  one  of  them,  and 
fuffer  all  the  Branches  to  grow  upon  the  other,  will,  in 
a  few  Years  find  the  latter  to  exceed  the  other  in  Growth 
every  Way,  and  this  will  not  decay  near  fo  foon. 
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All  Sorts  of  refinous  Trees,  or  fuch  as  abound  with 
a  milky  Juice,  fhould  be  lopped  very  fparingly,  for  they 
are  fubjedf  to  decay  when  often  cut.  The  bell:  Sealon 
for  lopping  thefe  Trees,  is  foon  after  Bartholomew  Tide , 
at  which  Time  they  feldom  bleed  much,  and  the  Wound 
is  commonly  healed  over  before  the  cold  Weather  comes 
on. 

LORANTHUS.  Vaill.  Act.  R.  Sc.  1702.  Lin.  Gen. 
PI.  400.  Lonicera.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  17.  Tab.  37. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  entirey  concave ,  and 
crowns  the  Germen.  The  Flower  is  tubulous,  and  cut  into  5 
narrow  Segments,  almojl  to  the  Bottom,  which  are  reflexed. 
It  bath  4  Stamina,  longer  than  the  Tube  of  the  Flovjer, 
terminated  by  globular  Summits.  The  Germen ,  which  is 
fltuated  below  the  Empalement ,  fupports  a  ftngle  Style ,  lon¬ 
ger  than  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  an  oval  Stigma.  The 
Germen  becomes  an  oval  pulpy  Fruit  with  f  Cell ,  including 
feveral  comprejfed  Seeds. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  at  prefent 
known,  viz. 

Loranthus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  331.  Loranthus  racemo - 
fus,  flore  coccineo,  baccts  nigris.  Vaill.  Act.  1722.  Branch¬ 
ing  Loranthus  with  a  fcarlet  Flower,  and  black  Berries. 
Lonicera  flore  coccineo,  baccis  nigris.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  17. 
Lonicera  with  a  fcarlet  Flower,  and  black  Berries. 

This  Plant  was  dil'covered  by  Father  Plunder,  in  the 
French  Iflands  in  America,  and  was  afterward  found 
growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houfloun,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  England  ;  this  rifes  with 
a  flirubby  weak  Stalk,  8  or  10  Feet  high,  dividing  into 
feveral  Branches  at  the  Top,  garnifhed  with  oblong  en¬ 
tire  Leaves,  which  have  the  3  longitudinal  Nerves.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  in 
fraall  Clufters,  and  are  of  a  fcarlet  Colour  ;  they  are 
cut  into  5  narrow  Segments,  almoft  to  the  Bottom  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Berries,  with  a  Pulp  cover¬ 
ing  a  hard  Shell  with  1  Cell,  inclofing  feveral  compref- 
fed  Seeds. 

The  Title  of  Lonicera  was  given  by  Father  Plumier , 
in  Honour  of  Adam  Lonicera,  who  publiflied  a  Hiftory 
of  Plants  at  Franckfort,  in  1588,  but  Vaillant,  altered 
the  Name  to  Loranthus,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Acade¬ 
my  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  for  1722,  in  which  Dr.  Lin¬ 
naeus  has  followed  him. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  as  foon  as  poffible,  when  jthey  are  ripe,  for  if 
they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  long,  they  often  mif- 
carry,  or  if  they  do  grow,  it  is  not  till  the  Year  after, 
fo  that  thofe  Seeds  which  come  from  America,  very  fel¬ 
dom  grow  the  firfl  Year,  therefore  they  fhould  be  fown 
in  Pots,  and  kept  in  a  moderate  hot  Bed  the  firft  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  in  Autumn  removed  into  the  Stove,  where  if 
the  Pots  are  plunged  in  the  Tan  Bed  between  the  Plants, 
the  Earth  will  be  kept  moift,  and  in  the  Spring  they 
may  be  taken  out,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  frelh 
hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants,  which  muff 
be  planted  in  feparate  fmall  Pots,  and  kept  in  the  Bark 
Stove,  treating  them  as  other  tender  Plants  from  the 
fame  Country. 

LOTUS.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  402.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  803. 
Birds- foot  Trefoil  ;  in  French,  Lotier. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  1  Leaf,  permanent 

and 
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and  cut  at  tbe  Top  into  5  Parts.  “The  Flower  is  of  the 
Butterf.y  Kind.  The  Standard  is  roundijh ,  and  reflexed 
backward.  The  Wings  are  Wood ,  roundijh ,  and  fhoricr 
than  the  Standard ,  cloftng  together  at  the  Top.  The  Keel 
is  clofed  on  the  upper  Sde ,  and  convex  on  the  under ,  r  if  tig  a 
little.  It  bath  10  Stamina ,  9  joined  and  I  ft parate,  ter¬ 
minated  by  fmcll  Summits ,  with  an  oblong  taper  Germen , 
fupporting  a  fngle  Style ,  crowned  by  an  in flexed  Stigma. 
Tbe  Germen  becomes  a  clofe  cylindrical  Pod  with  I  Cell , 
opening  with  2  Valves,  having  many  tranfverfe  Partitions , 
in  each  of  theje  is  lodged  1  roundijh  Seed. 

The  Species  Mt, 

1.  Lotus  capitulis  deprejfs,  caulibus  decumbentibus,  le- 
guminibus  cylindricis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  775.  Birds-foot 
Trefoil  with  deprefled  Heads,  trailing  Stalks,  and  cy¬ 
lindrical  Pods.  Lotus  corniculata  glabra,  minor.  J.  B .  2. 
35 6.  Lcffer  fmooth  cornicul.ated  Birds-foot  Trefoil. 

2.  Lotus  leguminibus  fubbinatis  linearibus  fir  iff  is  erec- 
tis ,  caule  ereffo,  pcdunculis  alternis.  Lin.  Sp.  Pl.  774. 
Birds-foot  Trefoil  with  erecf  linear  ftrait  Pods,  grow¬ 
ing  in  Pairs,  an  ereft  Stalk,  and  alternate  Foot  Stalks. 
Lotus  pentaphyllos,  minor,  hirfutus  fliqud  angufifjimd. 
C.  B.  P.  332.  Smaller  five  leaved  hairy  Birds-foot 
Trefoil,  with  very  narrow  Pods. 

3.  Lotus  capitulis  deprejfis,  caulibus  decumbentibus,  fo- 
liis  linearibus  glabris,  leguminibus  linearibus.  Birds-foot 
Trefoil  with  deprefTed  Heads,  trailing  Stalks,  fmooth  li¬ 
near  Leaves,  and  very  narrow  Pods.  Lotus  pentaphyllos 
frutefcens,  temiiffmis  glabris  foliis.  C.  B.  P.  332.  Shrub¬ 
by  five  leaved  Birds-foot  Trefoil  with  very  narrow 
fmooth  Leaves. 

4.  Lotus  capitulis  fubglobofis ,  caule  ere ffo,  leguminibus 
reff  is  glabris.  Hort .  Upf.  221-  Birds-foot  Trefoil  with  glo¬ 
bular  Heads,  an  erect  Stalk,  and  (trait  fmooth  Pods.  Lotus 
villofus,  altijfmus, fore  glomerate.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  403. 
Talleft  hairy  Birds-foot  Trefoil  with  a  glomerated  Flower. 

5.  Lotus  capitulis  dimidiatis,  caule  fruticofo.  foliis 
nitidis.  Hort.  Cliff.  372.  Birds  foot  Trefoil  with  H^ads 
divided  in  the  IVliddie,  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  and  fhining 
Leaves.  Lotus  arger.tea  Cretica.  Pluk.  Jim.  22 6.  Silve¬ 
ry  Birds-foot  Tiefoil  of  Crete. 

6.  Lot  u s  capitulis  hirfutis,  caule  reffo  hirfuto,  legumi¬ 
nibus  ovatis.  Hort  Upfal.  220.  Birds-foot  Trefoil  with 
hairy  Heads,  an  erect  hairy  Stalk,  and  oval  Pods.  Lo¬ 
tus  pentaphyllos  fliquofis  villofus.  C.  B.  P.  332.  Five 
leaved,  hairy,  podded  Birds-foot  Trefoil. 

7.  Lotus  capitulis  fubglobofis  hirfutis,  caule  ereffo  ra- 
mofo ,  hirfuto ,  foliis  tomentofs.  Birds-foot  Trefoil  with 
globular  Heads,  which  are  hairy,  an  upright  branching 
hairy  Stalk,  and  woolly  Leaves.  Lotus  hamorrhoidalts 
butnilior  &  candidior.  Tourn.  Inf.  403.  Lower  Birds- 
foot  Trefoil,  having  whiter  Leaves. 

8.  Lotus  leguminibus  Jubquinatis  arcuatis  compreffs, 
caulibus  dffufs.  Hort.  Cliff.  372.  Birds-foot  Trefoil 
with  5  arched  comprefifed  Pods,  and  diffuled  Stalks. 
Lotus  fliquis  orniibopodii.  C.  B.  P.  332.  Birds-foot 
Trefoil,  with  Pods  like  Birds-foot. 

9.  Lotus  leguminibus  fubbinatis  linearibus  compreffs 
nutantibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  372.  Birds-foot  Trefoil  with  2 
narrow  comprelTed  nodding  Pods.  Lotus  fliquis  geminis 
peregrind.  Bober.  Ind.  2.  p.  38.  Foreign  Birds-foot 
Trefoil  with  twin  Pods. 

to.  Lotus  leguminibus  folit  arils  reff  is  teretibus  termi- 
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nahbuS',  caule  ereffo.  Saw.  Monfp.  189.  Birds-foot 
Trefoil  with  an  ereft  Stalk,  terminated  by  a  fingle  taper 
ereft  Pod.  Lotus  pratenfs  fliquofa  lutea.  C.  B.  P,  332. 
Yellow,  Meadow,  podded  Birds-foot  Trefoil. 

H.  Lotus  leguminibus  fubfolitariis  gibbis  incurvis. 
Hort.  Cliff  370.  Birds-foot  Trefoil  with  fingle  Convex 
incurved  Pods.  Lotus  pentaphyllos,  fliqua  cornutd  C.  B. 
P-  332.  Five  leaved  Birds-foot  Trefoil  with  horned 
Pods. 

12.  Lotus  leguminibus  folitariis  membranaceo-quadran- 
gulatis,  braffeis  lanceolatis.  H.  IV.  143.  Flor.  Suec.  610. 
Birds-foot  Trefoil  with  fingle  Pods  which  are  made  qua¬ 
drangular  by  a  Membrane,  and  Spear-fiiaped  Bra&ete. 
Lotus  maritima  lutea  fliquofa,  folio  pingui  glabro.  Bot. 
Monfp.  Podded,  yellow,  maritime  Birds-foot  Trefoil 
with  a  fmooth  Leaf. 

13.  Lotus  leguminibus  conjugatis  membranaceo-qua- 
drangulis,  braffeis  oblongo-ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  774.  Birds- 
foot  Trefoil  with  conjugated  Pods,  which  are  made  qua¬ 
drangular  by  a  Membrane,  and  oblong  oval  Brafifese. 
Lotus  lutea,  fliqud  an gulofd.  Boerh.  Ind.  Jit.  2.  p.  37. 
Yellow  Birds-foot  Trefoil  with  angular  Pods. 

14.  Lotus  leguminibus  folitariis  membranaceoquadran- 
gulat'ts ,  braffeis  ovatis.  Hort.  Upf.  220.  Birds-foot 
Trefoil  with  fingle  Pods  which  are  quadrangular,  with  a 
Membrane  and  oval  Bractese.  Lotus  ruber  fliqud  angulo- 
fd.  C.  B.  P.  332.  Red  Birds-foot  Trefoil  with  angular 
Pods,  commonly  called  Winged  Pea. 

15.  Lotus  capitulis  dimidiatis ,  caule  dffuj'o  ramofjf - 
mo,  foliis  tomentofs.  Prod.  Leyd.  387.  Birds-foot  Tre¬ 
foil  with  Heads  divided  into  2  equal  Parts,  a  very  branch¬ 
ing  diffufed  Stalk  and  woolly  Leaves.  Lotus  fliquofa 
maritima  lutea ,  Cytif  facie.  Burrell.  Icon.  1031.  Podded, 
yellow,  maritime  Birds-foot  Trefoil  with  the  Appearance 
of  Cytifus, 

16.  Lot  us  leguminibus  Jubternatis,  caule  herbaceo  erec- 
to,  foliis  linearibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  372.  Birds-foot  Trefoil 
with  3  Pods,  an  ereff  herbaceous  Stalk  and  narrow 
Leaves.  Lotus  anguf  folia,  fore  luteo purpurafeente.  In¬ 
flict,  St.  Jacobi.  Hort.  Jmft.  2.  p.  165.  Narrow  leav¬ 
ed  Birds.foot  Trefoil  of  St.  James's  Ifland,  with  a  yellow 
purplifh  Flower. 

17.  Lotus  capitulis  aphyllis,  foliis fefflibus  quinatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  77 6.  Birds-foot  Trefoil  with  naked 
Heads,  and  Leaves  placed  by  Fives  fetting  clofe  to  the 
Branches.  Dorycnium  Alonfpelienfum.  Lob.  Icon.  5  r. 
Dorycnium  of  Montpelier. 

-The  iff,  2d,  and  3d  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  many 
Parts  of  England,  fo  are  rarely  admitted  into  Gardens. 
When  thefe  grow  in  moift  Land  and  a  fhady  Situation, 
they  fend  out  Stalks  near  2  Feet  long,  but  upon  dry 
chalky  and  gravelly  Ground,  their  Stalks  are  not  more 
than  3  or  4  Inches  long,  and  lie  flat  on  the  Ground.  I 
have  always  obferved  in  thofe  Pafiures  where  thefe 
Plants  have  grown,  that  the  Cattle  of  all  Sorts  have  a- 
voided  eating  them,  but  the  Grafs  all  round  them  has 
been  eaten  very  bare.  I  have  cut  the  Plants  when 
young,  and  given  it  to  various  Kinds  of  Animals,  but 
could  never  get  them  to  eat  it;  and  yet  the  $eedsof 
thefe  have  been  gathered  and  fold  by  fome  Quacks  in 
Hufbandry,  under  the  Title  of  Lady’s  Finger  Grafs,  to 
be  Town  as  an  Improvement  to  Land  for  Pailure. 

The  Roots  of  thefe  are  perennial,  fo  are  difficult  to 
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get  out  when  they  have  had  long  PoflefTion  of  the  Land, 
and  they  produce  great  Quantities  of  Seeds,  which  is 
caff  about  by  the  Elaflicity  of  the  Pods  when  ripe,  to  a 
confiderable  Diffance  ;  they  flower  in  June,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  September. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
in  Italy  and  Sicily ,  this  has  by  fome  been  fuppofed  the 
Cytifus  of  Virgil,  but  without  Foundation,  for  it  does 
not  anfwer  the  Defcription  given  of  that  Plant.  This 
hath  a  ffrong  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  many 
upright  ftrong  Stalks  from  3  to  4  Feet  high,  covered 
wfth  a  purplifh  Bark,  and  toward  the  l  op,  fend  out  a 
few  Side  Branches;  thefe  are  garnifhed  at  every  Joint 
by  a  trifoliate  Leaf  whofe  Lobes  are  Wedge-fhaped  ; 
at  the  Bafe  of  the  Foot  Stalk  are  placed  2  Heart- fhaped 
Lobes  fitting  clofe  to  the  Branch  ;  the  Leaves  are  hairy 
on  their  under  Side;  the  Flowers  are  produced  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches  almoff  in  globular  Heads,  fitting 
clofe  to  the  Foot  Stalk:  Thefe  are  of  a  pale  Flefh  Co¬ 
lour  and  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmooth 
flrait  Pods  almoff  an  Inch  long,  .which  change  to  a 
brown  Cqlour  when  ripe,  and  contain  ieveral  roundifh 
Seeds  which  ripen  in  September.  It  is  rarely  cultivated 
but  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety,  but  if  any  Perfon 
has  an  Inclination  to  cultivate  this  Plant  for  feeding  Cat¬ 
tle,  it  may  be  done  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  Lucern,  for 
which  there  is  full  Diredtions  in  the  Article  Medicago. 
It  rifes  eaflly  from  Seeds,  is  very  hardy,  and  will  thrive 
on  any  light  dry  poor  Ground.  Cows  and  Florfes  will 
eat  this  Plant  when  green,  but  1  have  not  tried  if  they 
will  feed  on  it  when  made  into  Hay. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria  and  Crete ,  this 
rifes  with  flender  Stalks  which  require  Support,  from  3 
to  4  Feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  fide  Branches  ;  thefe 
are  garnifhed  at  each  joint  with  neat  fhining  filvery 
Leaves  which  are  trifoliate,  and  have  2  Appendages  at 
the  Bafe  of  their  Foot  Stalks,  as  the  other  Sort;  they  are 
in  Shape  like  the  former,  but  a  little  fmaller,  and  have 
an  acute  fhort  Point  at  their  Top.  The  Foot  Stalks  of 
the  Flowers,  which  are  from  2  to  3  Inches  long,  arife 
from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  and  fuflain  Heads  of 
yellow  Flowers,  which  part  in  the  Middle,  each  Plead 
containing  4  or  6  Flowers;  thefe  appear  in  May,  June, 
and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long  taper  Pods  filled 
with  roundifh  Seeds  which  ripen  in  the  Autumn. 

This  Sort  has  a  perennial  Stalk,  but  is  too  tender  to 
live  thro’  the  Winter  in  the  open  Air  in  Englandy  fo  is 
kept  in  Pots  and  removed  into  the  Green-houfe  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  and  treated  like  other  hardy  exotick  Plants,  which 
only  require  Protedfion  from  Froft,.  fo  want  no  artifici¬ 
al  Heat.  It  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  if  fown 
on  a' Bed  of  light  Eatth  in  April ,  the  Plants  will  come 
up  in  about  a  Month  after  ;  and  in  another  Month  will 
be  fit  to  remove,  when  they  fhould  be  each  put  into  a 
feparate  fin  all  Pot  filled  with  frelh  light  Earth,  placing 
them  in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  then 
they  may  be  removed  to  a  fheltered  Situation,  where 
they  may  remain  till  Autumn. 

It  may  be  alfo  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which  may 
be  planted  during  any  of  the  Summer  Months,  on  a  Bed 
of  light  Earth,  covering  them  clofe  with  a  Bell  or  Hand 
Glafs,  and  fcreening  them. from  the  Sun,  in  about  5  or  6 
Weeks -they  will  have  taken  RooLwhen  they  mud:  beinu- 
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red  to  bear  the  open  Air,  and  foon  after  may  be  planted  in 
Pots,  and  treated  as  the  feedling  Plants. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy,  this  hath  a  perennial  Stalk,  which  rifes  3  Feet 
high  ;  when  the  Roots  are  large,  they  frequently  fend 
up  feveral  of  thefe  Stalks,  efpecially  if  the  old  ones  are 
cut  down  ;  the  Stalks  are  hairy  and  divide  into  feveral 
Branches  clofely  garnifhed  with  hoary  trifoliate  Leaves, 
having  2  Appendages  at  the  Bafe  of  the  Stalk  ;  the 
Flowers  are  colle&ed  into  Meads  fitting  on  pretty  long 
Foot  Stalks,  which  come  out  of  the  Side  of  the  Stalks. 
They  have  very  hairy  Empalements,  and  are  of  a  dir¬ 
ty  white  Colour  with  a  few  Marks  of  pale  red.  They 
appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort 
thick  Pods  of  a  Cheflnut  Colour,  containing  feveral 
roundifh  Seeds  which  ripen  in  the  Autumn.  This  is 
propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  lafl:  Sort ;  the  Plants  will 
live  thro’  the  Winter  hi  the  open  Air  in-  moderate  Win¬ 
ters,  but  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  r  or  2  Plants  in  Pots 
to  be  fheltered  in  Winter,  left  thofe  abroad  fhould  be 
deflroyed  by  fevere  Frofl. 

The  7  th  Sort  giows  naturally  in  Sicily,  this  rifes  with 
an  upright  woody  Stalk  near  3  Feet  high,  garnifhed 
with  Leaves  like  the  fixth,  but  they  are  much  whiter, 
covered  with  a  fhort  woolly  Down,  as  are  alfo  the  Stalks ; 
the  Flowers  grow  in  clofe  Heads  like  the  lafl,  they  are 
whiter,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  Pods,  which  contain, 
many  yellow  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  Summer,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the 
open  Air  in  England  through  the  Winter,  fo  the  Plants- 
mud  he  kept  in  Pots  and  h  on  fed  during  the  Seafon.  It 
is  propagated  as  the  5th  Sort,,  and  requires  the  fame 
Culture. 

The  8 tli  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  ;  this  is  an 
annual  Plant,  which  fends  out  from  the  Root  many  fliff 
Stalks  from  1  to  2  Feet  high,  which  divide  into,  many 
Branches  growing  diffufed  without  any  Order,  and  are 
garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  having  two  Appenda¬ 
ges  at  their  Bafe,  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flower  rife 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks;  they  are  2  or  3  Inches 
long,  terminated  by  a  duller  of  yellow  Flowers,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  flat  Pods  2  Inches  long  which  are  bent 
like  an  Arch,  and  have  many  Joints,  feparating  the  Cells 
in  which  the  Seeds  are  lodged.  It  flowers  in  July, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  and  the  Plants  decay 
foon  after. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds  which  fhould  be  fown 
early  in  April ,  on.an  open  Bed  or  Border  expofed  to  the 
Sun,  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain  :  When  they  come 
up  they  mud  be  thinned,  leaving  them  near  two  Feet 
afunder,  and  afterwards  they  mud  be  kept  clean  from 
Weeds,  which  is  all  the  Culture  they  require. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
this  is  an  annual  Plant  like  the  former,  but  doth  not 
branch  fo  much,  the  finall  Leaves  are  rounder  at  their 
Ends,  and  they  are  frnoother  ;  the  Foot  Stalks  are  fhorter, 
and  feldom  fuflain  more  than  2  Flowers,  thefe  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  2  very  narrow  Pods  about  2  Inches  long  which 
hang  downward.  This  requires  the  fame  Culture  as 
the  former. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France, 
this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  is  fent  out  fe¬ 
veral  hairy  Stalks  near  a  Foot  long,,  garnifhed  with  tri¬ 
foliate 
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foliate  hairy  Leaves  {landing  on  (hort  Foot  Stalks  with 
two  Appendages  at  the  Bafe  of  the  Foot  Stalk,  the 
Flowers  {land  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  fmgly,  which 
rife  from  the  End  of  the  Branches;  they  have  long  hairy 
Empalements  with  two  oblong  acute-pointed  Leaves  im¬ 
mediately  under  them.  The  Flowers  are  yellow,  {land¬ 
ing  ere£t,  and  are  fucceeded  by  taper  erefit  Pods  an  Inch 
and  a  Half  long.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain, 
and  mud  be  treated  as  the  tw  o  former  Sorts,  but  the 
Roots  of  this  will  continue  feveral  Years. 

The  nth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and  Crete , 
where  the  Pods  are  eaten  by  the  poorer  Inhabitants  when 
they  are  young.  It  alio  grows  about  Nice,  from  whence 
I  received  the  Seeds.  This  is  an  annua!  Plant,  from 
vvhofe  Roots  come  out  feveral  trailing  Stalks  a  Foot 
long,  garni  (lied  at  each  Joint  with  trifoliate  roundifh 
Leaves  having  Appendages.  The  Flowers  ftand  lingly 
on  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  rife  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches;  they  are  yellow  and  fmali,  and  arefucceeded 
by  iingle  Pods,  which  are  thick  and  arched  with  a  deep 
Furrow  on  the  Ouhide.  The  Flowers  appear  in  June 
and  'July,  and  in  warm  Seafons  the  Seeds  ripan  in  the 
Autumn  ;  but  in  cold  Summers  they  will  not  ripen  here. 
This  mull  have  the  fame  Culture  as  the  annual  Sorts  be¬ 
fore-mentioned. 

The  i  2th  Sort  grows  near  the  Borders  of  the  Sea  in 
France,  Spain ,  and  Italy  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root, 
lending  out  many  {lender  Stalks  about  a  Foot  and  Half 
long,  which  trail  on  the  Ground,  and  are  garmlhed  with 
trifoliate  Leaves  at  each  Joint,  which  are  fmeoth  and 
have  2  Appendages  to  the  Bafe  of  the  Foot  Stalk.  The 
Flowers  {land  fingly  on  very  long  Foot  Stalks  arifing 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  which  is  yellow,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  Angle  Pods  near  2  Inches  long,  having  4 
leafy  Membranes  running  longitudinally  at  the  four  Cor¬ 
ners.  This  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Autumn.  It  is  propagated  by  Seed  as  the  10th  Sort. 

The'  13th  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France  and 
in  Italy  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  from  whofe  Roots  are 
fent  forth  feveral  branching  Stalks  a  Foot  long,  garnifhed 
with  trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  acute  pointed, 
and  h  >ve  2  oblong  oval  Appendages  at  the  Bafe  of  their 
Foot  Stalks;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  arife  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Branches,  each  fuftaining  2  yellow 
Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  taper  Pods  near  2  In¬ 
ches  long,  having  4  leafy  Membranes  running  longitudi¬ 
nally  their  Length.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn.  It  is  propagated  by  the  Seeds  as  the 
annual  Sorts  beforementioned. 

The  14th  Sort  gro.ws  naturally  in  Sicily ,  but  has  been 
long  cultivated  in  the  Engiijh  Gardens;  it  was  formerly 
C  titivated  as  an  eiculent  Plant.  The  Green  Pod  s'  of  it 
were  drelTed  and  eaten  as  Peas,  which  the  Inhabitants 
of  tome  of  the  northern  Countries  Till  continue,  but 
they  are  very  coarfe,  (0  not  agreeable  to  the  Tafte  o-f 
thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  better  Fare. 

It  15  an  annual  Plant  which  is  cultivated  in  the  Flower 
Gardens  near  London  for  Ornament.  Th;s  fends  out 
from  the  Root  feveral  decumbent  Stall  s  about  a  Foot 
long,  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with  trifoliate  oval  Leaves, 
having  oval  Appendages  at  the  Bafe  of  their  Foot  Stalks, 
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from  each  Joint-  arife  alternately  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Flowers,  which  are  from  2  to  3  Inches  long,  each  fuf¬ 
taining  1  large  red  Flower  at  the  Top  with  3  Leaves  jufl 
under  the  Flower.  After  the  Flower  fades,  the  Germen 
becomes  a  fwelling  taper  Pod  2  Inches  long,  having  4  leafy 
Membranes  or  W ings  running  longitudinally.  It  flowers 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  commonly  fown  in  Pat¬ 
ches,  5  or  6  Seeds  being  fown  near  each  other,  in  the 
Borders  of  the  Pleafure  Garden,  where  they  are  defign- 
ed  to  remain.  If  the  Seeds  all  grow,  fome  of  the 
Plants  may  be  pulled  upj  leaving  only  2  or  3  in  each 
Patch,  and  afterward  they  will  require  no  other  Care 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  15th  Sort  grovvs  near  the  Bordersof  the  Sea,  in 
the  South  of  France  and  Spain.  This  is  a  perennial 
Plant,  fending  out  from  the  Root  many  Stalks  which 
branch  out  their  whole  Length,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
roundifh  trifoliate  Leaves  with  2  Appendages,  they  are 
covered  with  a  woolly  Down  ;  the  Flowers  {land  on 
fhopt  Foot  Stalks,  4  or  6  growing  in  a  divided  Head  they 
are  vellovv  and  appear  in  July,  and  are  lucceeded  by  ta¬ 
per  Pods  filled  with  roundifh  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn.  This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  the  Spring  in  the  Place  where  the  Plants  are  to 
remain,  and  mud  be  treated  as  the  hardy  perennial  Sorts 
before  mentioned. 

The  1 6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bland  of  St. 
James,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  firfl  brought  to 
Europe,  but  I  have  fince  received  the  Seeds  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  has  a  {lender  Stalk  which  is 
verv  woody,  rifing  from  2  to  3  Feet  high,  fending  out 
many  {lender  herbaceous  Branches,  garnifhed  with  nar¬ 
row  gray  Leaves,  which  are  fometimes  trifoliate,  and 
at  others  there  are  five  narrow  Lobes  to  each  ;  thefe 
fit  ciofe  to  the  Branches,  and  are  inclining  to  be  hoary. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks 
towards  their  End,  on  very  {lender  Foot  Stalks  ;  each 
fuflaining  4  or  5  Flowers  colle£ted  in  a  Head  of  yellow- 
ifh  deep  purple  Colour,  which  are  fucceeded  by  taper 
{lender  Pods  little  more  than  an  Inch  long,  containing 
5  or  fix  fmali  roundifh  Seeds.  This  Plant  flowers  all  the 
Summer  and  Autumn,  and  many  Times  great  Part  of 
the  Winter,  efpecially  if  the  Plants  are  placed  in  a  dry 
airy  Glafs  Cafe,  where  they  may  be  free  from  Damp, 
for  nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  them.  It  is  too  tender 
to  live  abroad  in  England,  fo  the  Plants  muft  he  kept 
iirPcts,  and  in  the  Winter  placed  in  a  warm  airy  Glafs 
Cafe ;  but  in  the  Summer  they  fhould  be  placed  a- 
broad  in  a  fheltered  Situation.  It  may  be  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Cuttings,  during  the  Summer  Seafion,  as 
the  fifth  Sort,  and  alio  by  Seeds ;  but  the  Plants  which 
have  been  two  or  three  Times  propagated  by  Cuttings, 
field  om  are  fruitful. 

The  17  th  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Montpelier , 
it  rifes  with  weak  fhrubby  Stalks  3  or  4  Feet  high, 
fending  out  many  (lender  Branches  thinly  garnifhed 
with  fmali  hoary  Leaves  growing  with  5  Lobes  in  Form 
of  a  Hand;  they  fit  ciofe  to  the* Branches.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches, 
in  fmali  Heads;  they  are  very  fmali  and  white,  fo  make 
no  great  Appearance  ;  they  appear  in  June ,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fhort  Rods  containing  2  or  3  final!  round  Seeds 

4  Z  2  *  which 
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which  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  Shrub  will  live  in  the 
open  Air  if  it  be  planted  in  a  dry  Soil  and  a  warm  Situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  piopagated  by  Seeds,  which  will  come  up  in 
any  common  Border. 

LOTUS  ARBOR.  See  Celtis. 

LOVE-APPLE.  See  Lycoperficon. 

LUDVIG  I  A.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  142. 

The  Cbaradlers  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  I  Leaf  cut  into  4 
Segments  at  the  Top ,  and  fits  upon  the  Germen.  The  Flow - 
er  confijls  of  4  Spear-fbaped  Petals  which  are  equal,  and 
fpread  opon.  In  the  Center  of  the  Flower  is  fftuated  the 
four-cornered  Pointal ,  attended  by  4  Stamina  :  The  Germen 
becomes  a  four-cornered  Fruit,  crowned  with  the  Empale- 
mens  ;  and  has  4  Cells,  full  of  fmall  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  in  the 
Englifb  Gardens  at  prefent.  Which  is 

Ludvigia  folis  alternis  lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  118. 
Ludvigia  with  alternate  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  Ludvi¬ 
gia  capfulis  fubrotundis.  Hort.  Cliff.  491.  .Ludvigia  with 
roundilh  Capfules. 

We  have  no  Englifb  Name  for  this  Plant ;  but  it  is  ve¬ 
ry  near  a-kin  to  the  Onagra,  or  Tree  Primrofe. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina,  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Dale  fent  me  the  Seeds,  It  is  an¬ 
nual  and  rifes  with  an  upright  branching  Stalk  a  Foot 
high,  garnilhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  alter¬ 
nate.  The  Flowers  come  out  lingly  at  the  Foot  Stalks 
of  the  Leaves,  they  are  compofed  of  4  fmall  yellow 
Petals,  which  fpread  open,  {landing  on  fhort  Foot 
Stalks;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Seed  VefTels 
with  4  leafy  Membranes,  that  open  in  4  Cells  including 
many  fmall  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  July  and  the  Seeds  ri¬ 
pen  in  the  Autumn. 

The  Plants  mud  be  raifed  in  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring, 
and  treated  as  hath  been  dire&ed  for  the  Amaranthus ; 
for  if  they  are  not  brought  forward  in  the  Spring,  they 
feldom  produce  good  Seeds  in  England. 

LUFFA.  Tourn.  Adi.'  R.  S.  1709.  Momcrdica.  Lin. 
Gen.  967.  Egyptian  Cucumber. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  Bell-fhaped  Flower,  conftjling  of  1  Leaf ,  di¬ 
vided  into  5  Parts  to  the  Center  ;  there  are  male  and  female 
Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant.  The  male  Flowers  are  produced 
on  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  having  no  Embryos  ;  but  the  female 
Flowers  reft  on  the  Top  of  the  Embryos,  which  afterward 
become  a  Fruit  like  a  Cucumber  to'  outward  Appearance , 
but  isnotfefijy  ;  the  inner  Part  con  fifing  of  many  Fibres, 
which  are  elegantly  netted’,  and  there  are  3  Cells,  filed  with 
Seeds,  which  are  almojl  of  an  oval  Shape. 

We  have  but  one  Sort  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

Luffa.  Arabian.  Tour  si.  Aid.  R.  170  9.  The  Luff  a 
of  1  he  Arabians. 

There  are  two  Varieties  of  this  Plant,  one  having 
white,  and  the  other  Black  Seeds;  but  thefe  are  not  di- 
ilin£t  Species. 

This  Plant  may  be  propagated  as  Cucumbers  and 
Melons,  by  fowing  the  Seeds  on  a  hot  Bed  the  Begin- 
ningof  March and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they 
mull  be  pricked  into  a  frefli  hot  Bed  to  flrenglhen  the 
Plants,  obferving  to  let  them  have  frefh  Air  every  Day 
ia  warm  Weather,  and  to  refrefli  them  frequently  with 
Water.  When  the  Plants  have  4  or  5  Leaves,  they 
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fliould  be  planted  out  on  a  hot  Bed,  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain,  which  fliould  be  under  Frames,  and 
but  one  Plant  put  into  each  Hole  ;  for  as  thefe  Plants 
fend  forth  a  great  Number  of  Side  Shoots,  where  they 
are  planted  too  clofe,  they  will  entangle  one  into  the 
other,  and  become  fo  thick,  as  to  caufe  the  Fruit  to 
drop.  In  the  Management  of  thefe  Plants  after  they 
are  planted  out  for  good,  there  mu  ft  be  the  fame  Care 
taken  as  for  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  with  this  Diffe¬ 
rence  only,  that  thefe  require  a  larger  Share  of  Air  in 
warm  Weather;  otherwife  the  Vines  will  grow  weak, 
and  will  not  produce  Fruit. 

When  the  Plants  have  fpread,  fo  as  to  fill  the  Frames 
on  every  Side,  the  Frames  fhould  be  raifed  on  Bricks, 
and  the  Ends  of  the  Plants  drawn  out,  that  they  may 
have  Room  to  grow  ;  for  when  thefe  Plants  are  in  a  vi¬ 
gorous  State,  they  will  fpread  8  or  10  Feet  ;  fo  that  if 
they  tre  confined,  they  will  become  fo  thick,  as  to  rot 
the  tender  Branches  which  are  covered  from  the  Air, 
and  there  will  he  no  Fruit  produced. 

The  Fruit,  when  it  is  young,  is  by  Pome  People  eaten, 
and  made  into  Mangos,  and  preferved  in  Pickle  ;  but 
it  hath  a  very  difagreeable  Tafte,  and  is  not  accounted  ve¬ 
ry  wholefome  :  Wherefore  thefe  Plants  are  feldom  culti¬ 
vated  in  Europe,  except  by  fuch  Perfons  as  are  curious  in 
Botany,  for  Variety. 

L.UNARI A.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  218.  Tab.  Gen.  105. 
Plant.  725.  Moonwort,  Sattin-Flower,  or  Honefty ;  in 
French ,  Bulbonack. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  4  oblong 
oval  fmall  Leaves,  which  are  obtufe  and  fall  off ;  the  Flower 
has  \\Petals  in  form  of  a  Crofs,  which  are  large ,  obtufe , 
and  entire  :  It  has  6  Aw l- fh aped  Stamina,  4  of  thefe 
are  the  Length  of  the  Empalement  ;  the  other  2  are  fhorter, 
terminated  by  eredl  Summits.  It  has  an  oblong  oval  Germen 
ft  ting  on  a  fmall  Foot  Stalk ,  fupporting  a  fhort  Style  crown¬ 
ed  by  an  entire  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  an  eredl 
plain  compreff'ed  eliptical  Pod  fitting  on  the  fmall  Foot  Stalk , 
ter  minated  by  the  Style,  having  2  Cells  opening  with  2-V a  Ives, 
which  are  parallel,  inclofing  feveral  compreffed  Kidney-fha- 
ped  Seeds, which  are  bordered, fitting  in  the  Middle  of  the  Pod . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lunaria  filiculis  oblongis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  653.  Sat- 
tin  Flower  with  oblong  Pods.  Lunaria  major,  filiqud 
longiore.  J.  B.  2.881.  Greater  Moon-wort,  with  lon¬ 
ger  Pods,  commonly  called  Honefly,  or  White  Sattin. 

2.  Lunaria  filiculis  fubrotundis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  653,. 
Sattin  Flower  with  roundifh  Pods.  Lunaria  major,  filiqud 
rotundiore.  J.  B.  Greater  Moonwort,  with  a  rounder  Pod, 

3.  Lunaria  Joliis  fuprd  decompofitis,  foliotis  trifidis, 
filiculis  oblongis  pendulis.  Moonwort  with  Leaves  de¬ 
compounded  whofe  Lobes  are  trifid,  and  oblong  hanging 
Pods.  Car damine  foliis  fuprd  decompofitis,  filiquis  unila- 
culartbus  pendulis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  656.  Lady’s  Smock  with 
Leaves  decompounded  above,  and  hanging  Pods  contain¬ 
ing  I  Cell. 

4.  Lun  aria  perennis,  filiculis  oblongis,  foliis  lanceo¬ 
latis  incanis.  Perennial  Moonwort,  with  oblong  Pods 
and  Spear- fliaped  hoary  Leaves.  Lunaria  perennis,  lu - 
tea,  folio  leucoii,  ramis  expanfis.  Vaill.  Yellow  peren¬ 
nial  Moonwort,  with  a  Stock  Gilliflower  Leaf  and  ex¬ 
panded  Branches. 

4  The 
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The  ift  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary,  Ifiria,  and 
Aujlria,  but  has  been  long  an  Inhabitant  of  the  Englijh 
Gardens.  It  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  perifhes  foon  af¬ 
ter  the  Seeds  are  ripe  ;  it  rifes  with  a  branching  Stalk 
.from  2  to  3  Feet  high,  covered  with  areddifh  hairy  Bark, 
fending  out  Branches  on  every  Side  from  the  Ground  up¬ 
ward  ;  thefe  ate  garnifhed  with.Heart-fhaped  Leaves  pla¬ 
ced  alternately,  ending  in  acute  Points  indented  on  their 
Edges,  and  a  little  hairy,  the  lower  Handing  on  pretty 
long  Foot  Stalks,  but  the  upper  lit  clofe  to  the  Branches. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Top  and  from  the  Side 
of  the  Branches  toward  their  b  r.ds,  in  Clutters;  they 
are  compofed  of  4  purplifh  Heart-Ihaped  Petals  placed  in 
Form  of  a  Crofs.  Thefe  appear  in  May,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  large  flat  roundifhPods  with  2  Cells,  inclofing 
two  Rows  of  flat  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds,  which  have  a 
Border  round  them.  Thefe  PodL  when  ripe,  turn  to  a 
clear  white  or  Sattin  Colour,  and  are  tranfparent. 

The  Seed  Veflels  of  this  Plant,  when  they  are  full 
ripe,  become  very  tranfparent,  and  of  the  Appearance 
of  white  Sattin,  at  which  Time  the  Branches  are  cut  off 
and  dried,  after  which  they  are  preferved  to  place  in  the 
Chimneys  of  Halls  and  large  Rooms,  where  they  conti¬ 
nue  a  long  Time  in  Beauty. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
Autumn,  for  thole  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring  often 
mifcarry,  or  lie  a  long  Time  in  the  Ground.  The  Plants 
will  grow  in  almoft  any  Soil,  but  love  a  fhady  Situation  ; 
it  requires  no  other  Culture,  but  to  keep  it  clean  from 
Weeds.  If  the  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants 
will  rife  without  any  farther  Care  ;  and  if  they  are  left 
unremoved,  they  will  grow  much  larger  than  thofe  which 
are  tranfplanted  ;  the  Roots  of  this  Sort  periflh  foon  after 
the  Seeds  are  ripe. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains  in  Ita¬ 
ly  ;  this  hath  Stalks  and  Leaves  very  like  the  firtt,  but 
the  Flowers  are  rather  larger,  and  of  a  lighter  purple 
Colour  ;  but  the  principal  Difference  is  in  the  Pods  of 
this  being  longer  and  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  other. 

It  flowers  and  feeds  at  the  fame  Time,  with  the  firtt,  and 
requires  the  fame  Culture. 

The  3d  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  natural¬ 
ly  in  Egypt.  This 'rifes  with  a  fmooth  branching  Stalk, 
little  more  than  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed  with  winged 
Leaves,  compofed  of  feveral  Pair  .of  Lobes  ranged 
along  the  Mid-rib,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe 
Lobes  are  of  unequal  Sizes,  and  vary  in  their  Form  ; 
fome  of  them  are  almott  entire,  and  others  are  cut  at 
their  extremities  into  three  Parts;  they  are  fmooth,  and 
of  a  lucid  green.  The  Flowers  Hand  each  on  pretty 
long  flender  Foot  Stalks,  which  come  out  from  the  Side, 
and  alfo  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  in  loofe  fmall.Cluf- 
ters  ;  they  are  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  oblong  cqmpreffed  Pods,  which  hang  downward. 
This^Sort  flowers  in  June  and  July,  the  Seeds  ripen  the 
Beginning  of  September,  and  the  Plantsdecay  foon  after. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
on  an  open  Border,  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain  ;  if 
they  are  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  the  Plants  will 
come  up  in  the  Autumn,  and  live  through  the  Winter 
without  Shelter,  and  thefe  will  flower  early  the  following 
Summer;  they  may  alfo  be  fown  in  the  Spring  in  like 
Manner.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  will  require 
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no  other  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and 
thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe.  If  the  Seeds  are 
permitted  to  fcatter  in  Autumn,  the  Plants  will  rile 
without  Care,  and  may  be  treated  the  fame  Way. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Archipelago  ;  this 
hatha  perennial  Root,  Irom  which  arife  2  or  3  ligneous 
Stalks  a  Foot  high,  covered  with  a  white  hairy  Bark, 
branching  upward  into  feveral  fmaller  Branches  ;  thefe 
are  garnifhed  with  Spear  fhaped  Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the 
Branches,  and  a  little  hoary.  The  Branches  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  loofe  Spikes  of  yellow  Flowers  which  appear  in 
June ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  flat  Pods,  containing 
flat  Kidney  {haped  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which,  if  fown  in 
the  Autumn,  will  fucceed  better  than  in  the  Spring  ; 
they  fhould  be  fown  on  a  warm  Border  and  a  dry  poor 
Soil,  otherwiie  they  will  nor  live  through  the  Winter  ; 
but  in  a  rubbifliy  Soil,  the  Plants  will  continue  3  or  4 
Years. 

LUPINUS.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  392.  Tab.  213.  Lin. 
Gen.  P.  774.  Lupine  ;  in  French ,  Lupin . 

The  Charaflers  are, 

The  Empalement  is  bifid  and  of  1  Leaf ;  the  Flower  is 
of  the  Butterfly  Kind  ;  the  Standard  is  rcundijh ,  Heart- 
jhaped,  indented  at  the  Top,  and  the  Sides  reflex ed  and 
compreffed.  The  [Rings  are  nearly  oval,  and  almoft  as 
long  as  the  Standard ;  they  are  not  fixed  to  the  Keel ,  but  clofe 
at  their  Bafe  ;  the  Keel  is  as  long  as  the  IVings,  but  is 
narrow ,  falcated ,  and  'ends  in  a  Point.'  It  hath  1  o  Sta¬ 
mina  joined  at  their  Bafe  1  in  two  Bodies ,  but  as  they  rife 
are  dfiinfl  above,  terminated  by  5  oblong  Summits.'  In  the 
Center  is  Jituated  a  hairy,  compreffed,  Azulf Japed  Ger - 
5  men,  fup porting  a  riftng  Style  terminated  by  an  obtufe  Stig¬ 
ma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  large ,  oblong ,  thick  Jhellcd 
Pod  ivith  I  Cell,  ending  with  an  acute  Point ,  including  fe¬ 
veral  roundijb  compreffed  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

/  T.  Lupinus  calycibus femiverticillatis  appendiculatis , 
iabio fuperiore  b'fido ,  inferiore  fubtridentato.  Hort.  Cliff. 
499.  Lupine  with  Empalements  half  whorled  and  hav¬ 
ing  Appendages,  whofe  upper  Lip  is  bifid,  and  the  under 
one  almott  trifid.  ,  Lupinus  fylveflris,  purpureo  flore ,  fe¬ 
rn  ine.  rot  undo  vario.  J.B.2.2gi.  Wild  Lupine,  with  a 
purple  Flower  and  a  round  variegated  Seed,  commonly 
called  the  letter  blue  Lupine. 

2.  Lupinus  calycibus  alternis  appendiculatis,  labia fu - 
periore  bipartita,  inferiore  integro.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  721.  Lu¬ 
pine  with  Empalements  having  alternate  Appendages, 
whofe  uppei  Lip  is  divided  into  2,  and  the  under  one  en¬ 
tire.  Lupinus  angujlifolius  cceruleus  elatior.  Raii  FUJI. 
908.  Narrow  leaved  taller  blue  Lupine. 

3.  Lupinus  calycibus  verticillatis  appendiculatis,  labia 
fuperiore  bipartita,  inferiore  tridentato.  Ho*t.  Cliff.  499, 
Lupine  with  Empalements  growing  in  Whorls,  and  ha¬ 
ving  Appendages  to  them,  whofe  upper  Lips  are  cut  into 

2  Parts,  and  the  under  into  three.  Lupinus  fylveflris ,  . 
flare  luteo.  C.  B.  P.  348.  '<•  The  common  yellow  Lupine. 

4.  Lupinus  calycibus  verticillatis  appendiculatis,  labio 
fuperiore  inf  erioreque  integris.  Hort.  Cliff.  499*  Lupine 
with  Whorl-fhaped  Empalements  having  Appendages, 
and  the  upper  ond  under  Lip  entire.  Lupinus  peregrinus 
major ,  vel  vilhfus,  cceruleus ,  major .  C,  B.  P.  Foreign, 

f  ‘  greater,  , 
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greater,  hairy  Lupine,  with  a  large  blue  Flower,  com* 
mostly  tailed  the  great  blue  Lupine. 

5.  Lupitfus  calycibus  alternis  inappendiculatis ,  labio 
Juperiore  Integra,  infer  lore  tridentato.  Hort.  Cliff,  499. 
Lupine  with  alternate  Empalements  having  no  Appen¬ 
dages,  and  the  upper  Lip  entire,  but  the  under  cut  in¬ 
to  3  Parts.  Lupinus  Jativus ,  flare  albo.  C.  B,  P.  347. 
Carden  or  manured  Lupine,  with  a  white  Flower. 

6.  Lupinus  calycibus  alternis  inappendiculatis ,  labio 
juperiore  emarginato,  inferiore  Integra,  Lin .  Sp.  PI.  "ill. 
Lupine  with  alternate  Empalements  having  no  Appenda¬ 
ges,  the  upper  Lip  indented,  and  the  under  entire.  Lu¬ 
pinus  cccruleus,  minor  perennis ,  Vtrginianus ,  repens. 
Mor.  Hifl.  2.  p.  87.  Smaller  perennial,  creeping,  blue 
Lupine  of  Virginia. 

The  ill:  Sort  grows  naturally  among  the  Corn  in  the 
South  of  France  and  Italy,  and  in  great  Abundance  in  Si¬ 
cily.  Th>s  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  a  firm, 
flrait,  channeled  Stalk  near  3  Feet  high,  divided  toward 
the  Top  into  feveral  Branches,  garnifhed  with  Hand- 
fhaped  Leaves,  compofed  of  5,  6,  or  7  oblong  Lobes, 
which  join  in  one  Center  at  their  Bafe,  and  are  hairy. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  ftanding  half  round  the  Stalk  in  a  Sort  of 
Whorls;  they  are  of  a  light  blue  Colour,  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  Peas,  and  are  fucceeded  by  flrait  taper  Pods 
with  1  Cell,  inclofing  a  Row  of  roundifh  Seeds.  1  his 
Sort  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the 
Autumn. 

It  is  propagated  in  the  Borders  of  the  Pleafure  Garden 
for  Ornament,  by  flowing  the  Seeds  in  Apul  in  the 
Places  where  they* are  to  remain,  and  when  the  Plants' 
come  up  they  flhould  be  thinned  where  they  are  too  ciofle, 
and  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  which  is  all  the  Culture 
they  require. 

The  id  Sort  has  much  the  Appearance  of  the  firfl,  but 
the  Stalks  rifle  higher  ;  the  Leaves  have  more  Lobes,  and 
ftand  on  longer  Foot  Stalks ;  the  Lobes  are  blunt  pointed, 
and  the  Seeds  are  variegated.  This  requires  the  flame 
Culture  is  the  firfl,  and  flowers  at  the  flame  Time. 

The  3d  Sort  is  the  common  yellow  Lupine,  which 
has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  for  the 
Svveetnefls  of  its  Flowers.  This  grows  naturally  in  Sicily ; 
it  rifles  about  a  Foot  high  with  a  brandling  $talk,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  Hand-fhaped  Leaves,  compofed  of  9  narrow 
hairy  Lobes,  which  join  at  their  Bafe  to  the  Foot  Stalks ; 
thefe  are  4  or  5  Inches  long.  The  Flowers  are  yellow, 
and  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  I  nd  of  theBranches, 
flanding  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks,  with  Spaces  between 
them,  terminated  by  3  or  4  Flowers,  fitting  clof'e  at  the 
Top  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  flattifh  hairy  Pods  about  2 
Inches  long,  Handing  ere£f,  inclofing  4  or  5  roundifh 
Seeds  a  little  comprcfTed  on  their  Side,  of  a  yellowifh 
white,  variegated  with  dark  Spots.  This  Sort  flowers 
at  the  fame  Time  as  the  former,  but  to  have  a  SuCcefl- 
tion  of  the  l  lowcrs,  the  Seeds  are  fovvn  at  different 
'l  imes,  viz.  in  April,  May,  and  June,  but  thole  only 
which  are  firfl  fovvn,  will  riptn  their  Seeds.  It  may  be 
cultivated  in  the  flame  Manner  as  the  two  former,  and  is 
equally  hardy. 

The  4th  Sort  is  fiippofled  to  be  a  Native  of  India, 
but  has  been  many  Y eats  in  the  Enghjb  Gardens.  It  is  an 
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annual  Plant,  which  rifles  with  aflrong,  firm,  channeled 
Stalk,  from  3  to  4  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  foflt  brownifh 
Down,  dividing  upward  into  feveral  ftrong  Branches  ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Hand-fhaped  Leaves,  compofed 
of  9,  10,  or  11  Wedge- fhaped  hairy  Lobes,  which  are 
narrow  at  their  Bafe  where  they  join  the  Foot  Stalk,  but 
enlarge  upward,  and  are  rounded  at  the  Top  where  they 
are  broadefl  ;  the  Foot*Stalks  of  the  Leaves  are  3  or  4 
Inches  long.  The  Flowers  are  placed  in  Whorls  round 
the  Stalks  above  each  other,  forming  a  loofe  Spike,  which 
proceeds  from  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  large 
and  of  a  beautiful  blue  Colour,  but  have  no  Scent. 
Thefe  appear  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn.  The  Pods  of  this  Sort  are  large,  almoft  an  Inch 
broad  and  3  Inches  long,  inclofing  three  large  roundifn 
Seeds  comprefled  on  their  Sides,  very  rough  and  of  a  pur- 
plifh  brown  Colour.  'There  is  a  Variety  of  this  .with 
Kit  fh- coloured  Flowers,  which  is  commonly  called  the 
Role  1  .upine  ;  it  differs  from  the  blue  only  in  the  Colour 
of  the  Flower,  but  this  Difference  is  permanent,  for  nei¬ 
ther  of  the  Sorts  vary. 

This  is  generally  late  in  the  ripening  of  the  Seeds,  fo 
that  unlefs  the  Autumn  proves  warm  and  drv  they  do  not 
ripen  ;  therefore  the  belt  Way  to  have  good  Seeds,  is  to 
flow  them  in  September  clofe  to  a  warm  Wall  on  dry 
Ground,  where  they  will  live  through  our  ordinary 
Winters  ;  and  thefe  Plants  will  flower  early  the  foliow- 
ingSummer,  fo  there  will  be  Time  lor  the  Seeds  to 
ripen  before  the  Rains  fall  in  the  Autumn,  which  fre¬ 
quently  caufes  the  Seeds  to  rot  which  are  not  ripe. 
If  a  few  of  the  Seeds  of  both  thefe  Varieties,  are  fovvn 
in  (mail  Pots  the  Beginning  of  September,  and  when  the 
Froffs  begin,  the  Pots  removed  into  a  common  hot 
Bed  Frame,  where  they  may  be  protested  from  hard 
Froft,  but  enjoy  the  free  Air  in  mild  Weather,  the  Plants 
may  be  fo  fecured,  and  in  the  Spring  they  may  be  fhaken 
out  of  the  Pots,  preferving  the  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and 
planted  in  a  warm  Border,  where  they  will  flower  early, 
and  produce  very  good  Seeds. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  but  is 
cultivated  in  fome  Parts  of  Italy,  as  other  Pulfe  for  Food. 
This  hatha  thick  upright  Stalk  about  2  Feet  high,  which 
divides  toward  the  Top  into  feveral  fmaller  Branches; 
thefe  are  hairy,  and  garnifhed  with  Hand  fhaped  Leaves, 
compofed  of  7  or  8  narrow  oblong  Lobes,  which  are 
hairy  and  join  at  their  Bafe,  of  a  dark  grayifh  -Colour, 
and  have  a  filvery  Down.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
loofe  Spikes  at  the.  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  white, 
and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  hairy 
flrait  Pods  about  3  Inches  long,  a  little  comprefled  on 
the  Sides;  thefe  contain  5  or  6  flattifh  Seeds  which  are 
white,  having  a  little  Cavity  like  a  Navel,  in  that 
Part  which  is  fixed  to  the  Pod.  This  Sort  flowers  in 
July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  It  is  an  annual 
Plant,  which  is  cultivated  for  Ornament  in  the  Meafute 
Gatden.  The  Seeds  mull  be  flown  in  the  Places  where 
tiie  Plants  are  to  remain,  and  may  be  treated  as  the 
fit  fl  Sort- 

i  he  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  other 
of  the  northern  Parts  of  America.  This  hath  a  perennial 
creeping,  Root,  from  which  ariie  feveral  eredfc  channeled 
Stalks  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  fending  out  2  or  3  fmall 

Side 
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Side  Branches  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Hand  fhaped 
Leaves,  compofed  of  10  or  11  Spear-fhaped  Lobes, 
which  join  at  their  Bafe  ;  thefe  ftand  on  very  long  Foot 
Stalks,  and  have  a  few  Hairs  on  their  Edges.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  long  loofe  Spikes,  which  terminate  the 
Stalks,  and  are  placed  without  Order  on  every  Side  the 
Stalk  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and  Hand  on  fhort 
Foot  Stalks.  Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Auguf ,  which  are  foon  fcattered  if  they  be  not  ga¬ 
thered  ;  for  after  a  little  Moifture,  the  Sun  caufes  the 
Pods  to  open  with  an  Elafticity,  and  cart  out  the  Seeds 
to  a  Diftance  all  round.  This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds 
as  the  former,  which  fhould  be  fown  where  the  Plants 
are  to  remain  ;  for  although  the  Root  is  perennial,  yet 
it  runs  fo  deep  into  the  Ground,  that  it  cannot  be  taken  up 
entire  ;  and  if  the  Root  is  cut  or  broken,  the  Plant  ne¬ 
ver  thrives  well  after.  1  have  traced  fome  of  the  Roots 
of  this  Plant,  which  have  been  3  Feet  deep  in  the  Ground 
in  one  Year  from  Seed  ;  they  alfo  fpread  out  far  on  every 
Side,  fo  that  they  rnuft  have  Room,  therefore  the  young 
Plants  fhould  not  be  left  nearer  than  3  Feet.  If  this  Plant 
is  in  a  light  dry  Soil,  the  Roots  will  continue  feveral 
Years,  and  produce  many  Spikes  of  Flowers;  and  al¬ 
though  the  ufual  Seafon  of  flowering  is  in  June  and  July , 
yet  when  Rain  happens  to  fall  in  Augujl,  there  are  fre¬ 
quently  frefh  Stalks  arife  from  the  Roots,  which  flower 
the  kind  of  September,  or  begining  of  October. 

The  Seeds  of  the  5th  Sort  are  ufed  in  Medicine,  they 
have  a  bitter  Tafle,  fo  open,  digeft,  diflolve,  and  cleanfe; 
and  if  they  are  deeped  in  Water  for  fome  Days  till 
they  have  loft  their  Ritterncfs,  they  may  be  eaten  out  of 
Neceflity,  but  they  are  fuppofed  to  breed  grofs  Humours, 
and  are  hard  of  Digeftion.  Some  Women  ufe  the 
Flower  of  the  Seed  mixed  with  the  Juice  of  Lemons,  and 
a  little  Ahimen  faccharirmm ,  made  into  the  Form  of  fott 
Ointment,  to  make  the  Face  fmooth,  and  look  more 
amiable. 

The  fmal!  blue  Lupine  is  frequently  fown  in  Italy, 
to  drefs  and  manure  the  Ground,  efpecially  that  which, 
is  intended  for  Vineyards  ;  where,  if  they  have  Time, 
the  Ground  is  iown  with  Lupines,  which  grow  till  they 
begin  to  flower ;  then  they  cut  them  down  and  plough 
them  into  the  Ground,  where  the  Stalks  rot  with  the 
Winter’s  Rain  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  any 
real  Benefit  to  the  Ground,  for  there  are  few  Plants 
which  draw  and  impoverifh  Ground  fo  much  as  Lupines; 
therefore  the  Drolling  they  yield,  is  fcarce  an  Equi¬ 
valent  for  what  they  have  drawn  from  the  Ground: 
But  when  there  is  not  Time  for  this  Operation,  they 
parboil  the  Seeds  to  prevent  their  growing,  and  fow  them 
on  the  Ground  before  it  is  ploughed,  allowing  16  Bufhels 
to  an  Acre  of  Land,  and  this  dreffing  is  preferable  to  the 
former. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Lupines  make  a  pretty  Appearance 
ween  they  are  in  flower,  but  The  yellow  Sort  is  preferred 
for  its  Sweetnefs,  though  the  Flowers  of  this  are  of  fhort 
Duration,  efpecially  in  warm  Weather;  therefore  the 
Seeds  of  this  fhouid  be  fown  at  feveral  Times,  that  there 
maybe  a  Succeftion  of  Flowers  through  the  Seafon,  for 
they  will  continue  flowering  till  they  are  flopped  by  hard 
Froft;  and  thofe  which  flower  in  Autumn  will  continue 
in  Beauty  a  longer  Time  than  the  early  ones.  If  fome  of 
thefe  Seeds  are  fown  in  Autumn  on  a  warm  Border,  the 
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Plants  will  often  live  through  the  Winter,  and  flower 
early  in  the  Spring. 

LUPULU8,  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  535.  Tab.  309. 
Humulus.  Lin.  Gent.  PI.  989.  The  Hop;  in  French  Houblon. 

The  Char  a  ft  e>  s  are, 

The  male  and  female  Flowers  are  on  different  Plants . 
Tbe  Empalement  of  the  male  Flower ,  is  compofed  of  5  fmall 
concave  oltufe  Leaves  ;  it  hath  no  Petal ,  but  5  fhort  hairy 
Stamina  ;  terminated  by  oblong  Summits.  The  female  Flwers 
have  a  general  four  pointed  acute  Perianthium ,  and  a  fe- 
parate  oval  one  of  4  Leaves,  including  8  Flowers  ;  each  of 
thefe  have  an  Empalement  of  i  Leaf,  clofed  at  the  Bafe. 
Thefe  have  neither  Petal  or  Stamina ,  but  a  fmall  Gertnen 
fituaied  in  the  Center,  fupporting  2  Awl-jhaped  Styles , 
crowned  by  acute  reflexed  fpreaditig  Stigmas.  The  Gcrmen 
turns  to  a  roundijb  Seed  covered  ivitb  a  thin  Skin,  inclojed 
in  the  Bafe  of  the  Empalement. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Lupulus  mas  et  femina.  C.B.P.  298.  Male  and  fe¬ 
male  Hop. 

The  male  Hop  grows  wild  by  the  Side  of  Hedges 
and  on  Banks,  in  many  Parts  of  England ;  the  young 
Shoots  of  thefe  Plants  are  often  gathered  by  the  poor 
People,  and  boiled  as  an  efculent  Herb,  but  thefe  muft 
be  taken  very  young,  otherwife  they  are  tough  and  ftringy. 
This  Sort  is  eafily  diftinguiftied  by  tbe  Flowers,  which 
are  fmall,  and  hang  in  long  loofe  Bunches  from  the  Side 
of  the  Stalks,  abounding  with  Farina  on  their  Summits  ; 
thefe  have  no  Hops  fucceeding  to  the  Flowers. 

The  female  Hop  is  the  Sort  which  is  cultivated  for 
Ufe  ;  of  this  Sort,  the  People  who  cultivate  them  reckon 
three  different  Varieties :  As  firft,  the  long  and  fquare 
Garlick  Hop,  the  long  white  Hop,  and  the  oval  Hop, 
all  which  are  indifferently  cultivated  in  England ,  but  of 
the  male  Hop  there  is  no  different  Varieties. 

There  being  the  greateft  Plantation  of  Hops  in  Kent 
that  are  in  any  Country  of  England,  it  is  very  probable, 
that  their  Method  of  planting  and  ordering  them  fhould 
he  the  beft. 

As  for  the  Choice  of  their  Hop  Grounds,  they  efteem 
the  richeft  and  ftrongeft  Grounds  as  the  mod  proper; 
they  choofe  a  warm  dry  Soil,  that  a  Stas  a  good  Depth  of 
Hazel  Mould  ;  and  if  it  be  rocky  within  two  or  three 
Feet  of  the  Surface,  the  Hops  will  piofper  well ;  but  they 
will  by  no  Means  thrive  on  a  ff iff  Clay,  or  ipongy  wet 
Land. 

If  it  may  he,  choofe  a  Piece  of  Meadow  or  lay 
Ground  to  plant  Hopson,  fitch  as  has  not  been  tilled  or 
fown  for  many  Years,  or  an  old  decayed  Orchard ;  for 
Land  that  is  worn  out  by  long  bearing  of  Corn,  will 
require  abundance  of  Dung,  to  bring  it  into  any  tolerable 
Condition  to  bear  a  Crop  of  Plops. 

The  Kentijh  Planters  accounting  new  Land  beft  for 
Hops,  they  plant  their  Hop  Gardens  with  Apple  Trees 
at  a  large  Diftance,  and  with  Cherry  Trees  between; 
and  when  tbe  Land  hath  done  its  beft:  for  Hops,  which 
they  reckon  it  w i  1 1  in  about  10  Years,  the  T  rees  may 
begin  to  bear.  The  Cherry  Trees  Lift  about  30  Years, 
and  by  that  Time  the  Apple  Trees  are  large,  they  cut 
down  the  Cherry  Trees. 

The  Effcx  Planters  account  a  ntoory  Land  the  pro- 
pereft  for  Hops,  though  there  are  feveral  other  Sorts  of 
Soil  that  are  eileemed  very  good. 
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Some  account  that  Land  that  has  a  roffelly  Top, 
and  a  Brick  earth  Bottom,  the  beft  ;  atrueRoffel  or  light 
Sand,  is  what  they  generally  plant  in,  whether  it  be 
white  or  black. 

Moory  Land  is  of  different  Sorts,  fome  being  fixed 
and  heavy,  To  as  to  crack  in  Summer  ;  and  fome  To  light, 
that  in  dry  Seafons  it  will  blow  away  with  the  Wind  ; 
and  fome  are  of  a  middle  Confidence,  being  compofedof 
both. 

Thefe  Moors  for  Goodnefs  and  Value,  are  according 
to  the  Nature  and  Goodnefs  of  the  Soil  that  is  underneath 
them  ;  which  being  flung  up  upon  the  Surface,  will 
make  a  very  good  Mixture,  it  being  befi  to  fling  the 
under  Soil  downward  for  Hops  ;  becaufe  they  natu¬ 
rally  root  downwards,  fometimes  4  or  5  Yards  deep, 
and  therefore  the  deeped  and  riched  Soil  is  bed  for 
them. 

Few  are  acquainted  with  the  Value  of  Moors,  becaufe 
they  do  not  fearch  into  the  Bottom  of  them,  by  Reafon 
of  the  Expenfivenefs  of  doing  it,  and  the  Difficulty  of 
carrying  off  the  Water. 

If  the  Land  be  mod,  it  ought  to  be  laid  up  in  high 
Ridges,  and  to  be  well  drained,  and  the  Drains  kept 
clear  and  open,  efpecially  in  Winter,  that  the  Water  do 
not  rot  or  too  much  chill  the  Roots. 

If  the  Land  be  four  or  cold,  it  will  be  very  much  help¬ 
ed  by  burning  it  ;  and  if  the  Haulm  and  Strings  of  the 
Hops  be  burnt  every  Year,  and  fome  of  ths  Paring  or 
Sides  of  the  Garden  or  other  Earth  be  laid  on  them  as 
they  burn,  and  then  more  Haulm  be  laid  over  that,  and 
fo  continued  Layer  upon  Layer,  it  will  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  Compoft  to  make  the  Hills  with. 

As  to  the  Situation  of  a  Hop  Ground,  one  that  inclines 
to  the  South  or  Wed  is  the  mod  eligible  ;  but  if  it  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  North  Ead  or  South  Wed  Winds,  there 
fhould  be  a  Shelter  of  fome  Trees  at  a  Didance  ;  becaufe 
the  North  Ead  are  apt  to  nip  the  tender  Shoots  in  the 
Spring,  and  the  South  Wed  frequently  break  and  blow 
the  Poles  at  the  latter  End  of  the  Summer,  and  very  much 
endanger  the  Flops. 

Hops  require  to  be  planted  in  air  open  Situation,  that 
the  Air  may  freely  pafs  round  and  between  them,  to  dry 
up  and  diflipate  the  Moidure,  whereby  they  will  not 
be  fo  fubjedt  to  Fire  Blads,  which  often  deflroy  the 
Middles  of  large  Plantations,  while  the  Outfides  remain 
unhurt. 

As  for  the  Preparation  of  the  Ground  for  planting,  it 
fhould,  the  Winter  before,  be  ploughed  and  harrowed 
even  ;  and  then  lay  upon  it  in  Heaps,  a  good  Quantity 
of  frefh  rich  Earth,  or  well  rotted  Dung  and  Earth  mix- 
edtogether,  fufficient  to  put  halt  a  Bufhel  in  every  Hole 
to  plant  the  Flops  in,  unlefs  the  natural  Ground  be  very 
frefh  and  good. 

Then  lay  a  Line  acrofs  it  from  the  Hedge,  in  which 
Knots  have  been  tied,  at  the  Didance  you  defign  your 
Flop  Hills  to  be  at,  about  8  or  9  Feet  Didance  the  whole 
Length  of  the  Ground,  and  place  a  fharp  pointed  Stick 
at  every  Knot ;  then  lay  afide  the  Line,  and  with  two 
forked  Sticks  of  abbut  8  or  9  F'eet  long,  you  may  from  the 
idRow  fet  out  the  whole  Ground,  by  applying  the  2  Forks 
to  2  of  the  Sticks  which  were  fird  fet  up,  and  placing 
another  Row  at  the  Ends  where  the  forked  Stalks  meet 
•  triangular-wife  ;  then  you  fhould  dig  a  Hole  at  every  Stick 
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about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  wide,  and  fill  it  full  of  the  good 
Earth  you  brought  in. 

If  you  plough  the  Ground  with  Horfes  between  the 
Hills,  it  will  be  bed  to  plant  them  in  Squares  Chequer- 
wife;  but  the  Quincunx  Form  is  the  mod  beautiful,  and 
it  will  alfo  be  better  for  the  Hop  ;  but  if  the  Ground  be 
fmall,  that  it  may  be  done  with  the  Bread  Plough  or 
Spade,  it  will  do  very  well  ;  but  which  Way  foever  you 
makeUfeof,  a  Stake  fhould  be  duck  down  at  all  the 
Places  where  the  Hills  are  to  be  made. 

Perfons  ought  to  be  very  curious  in  the  Choice  of  the 
Plants  and  Sets,  as  to  the  Kind  of  Hop  ;  for  if  the 
Hop  Garden  be  planted  with  a  Mixture  of  feveral  Sorts 
of  Hops  that  ripen  at  feveral  Times,  it  will  caufe  a 
great  deal  of  Trouble,  and  be  a  great  Detriment  to  the 
Owner. 

The  two  bed  Sorts  are  the  white  and  the  gray  Bind  ; 
the  latter  is  a  large  fquare  Hop,  more  hardy,  and  is  the 
more  plentiful  Bearer,  and  ripens  later  than  the  former. 

There  is  alfo  another  Sort  of  the  white  Bind,  which 
ripens  a  Week  or  ten  Days  before  the  common  ;  but  this 
is  tenderer  and  a  lefs  plentiful  Bearer,  but  it  has  this  Ad¬ 
vantage,  it  comes  fird  to  Market. 

But  if  three  Grounds,  or  three  diflant  Parts  of  one 
Ground,  be  planted  with  thefe  three  Sorts,  there  will  be 
this  Conveniency,  that  they  may  be  picked  fucceflively 
as  they  become  ripe. 

The  Sets  ought  to  be  procured  out  of  Grounds  that  are 
entirely  of  the  fame  Sort  you  would  have,  they  fhould  be 
5  or  6  Inches  long,  with  three  or  more  Joints  or  Buds  on 
them,  all  the  old  Bind  and  hollow  Part  of  the  Set  being 
cut  off. 

If  there  be  a  Sort  of  Hop  you  value,  and  would  increafe 
Plants  and  Sets  from,  the  fuperfluous  Binds  may  be  laid 
down  when  the  Hops  are  tied,  cutting  off  the  Tops,  and 
burying  them  in  the  Hill ;  or  when  the  Hops  are  drefled, 
all  the  Cuttings  may  be  faved,  and  laid  in  Rows  in  a  Bed 
of  good  Earth  ;  for  almoft  every  Part  will  grow,  and  be¬ 
come  a  good  Set  the  next  Spring. 

Some  have  tried  to  raife  a  Hop  Ground  by  fowing 
Seeds,  but  that  turns  to  no  Account,  becaufe  that  Way  is 
not  only  tedious,  but  the  Flops  fo  produced  are  common¬ 
ly  of  different  Kinds,  and  many  of  them  wild  and 
barren. 

As  to  the  Seafons  of  plantingHops,  the  Kentijh  Planters 
beft  approve  the  Months  of  OElober  and  March ,  both 
which  fucceed  very  well  ;  but  the  common  Sets  are  not 
to  be  had  in  Ottober,  unlefs  from  fome  Ground  that  is  to-  be 
dug  up  and  defiroyed  ;  and  likewife  there  is  fome  Dan¬ 
ger  that  the  Sets  may  be  roted,  if  the  Winter  prove  very 
wet ;  but  the  mod  ufual  Time  of  procuring  them  is  in 
March ,  when  the  Hops  are  cut  and  dreffed. 

As  to  the  Manner  of  planting  the  Sets,  you  fhould 
put  5  .good  Sets  in  every  Hole  with  a  fetting  Stick  ;  one 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  Middle,  *and  the  reff  round  about 
Hoping,  the  Tops  meeting  at  the  Center;  they  mull 
Hand  even  with  the  Surface  of  the  Ground ;  let  them  be 
prefled  clofewith  theHand,  and  covered  with  fine  Earth, 
and  a  Stick  fhould  be  placed  on  each  Side  the  Hill,  to  fe- 
cure  it. 

The  Ground  being  thus  planted,  all  that  is  to  be 
done  more  that  Summer,  is  to  keep  the  Hills  dear  from 
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"Weeds,  and  to  dig  up  the  Ground  about  the  Month  of 
May ,  and  to  gather  up  the  Stones,  if  more  are  turned 
up  by  diging,  to  raifea  fmall  Hill  round  about  the  Plants; 
and  in  June  you  muff  twift  the  young  Binds  or  Branches 
together  into  a  Bunch  or  Knot,  for  if  they  are  tied  up  to 
fmall  Poles,  the  fird  Year,  in  order  to  have  a  few  Hops 
from  them,  it  will  not  countervail  the  weakening  of  the 
Plants. 

A  Mixture  of  Com  pod  or  Dung  being  prepared  for 
your  Hop  Ground,  the  bed  Time  for  laying  it  on,  if  the 
Weather  prove  dry,  is  about  Michaelmas,  that  the  Wheels 
of  the  Dung  Cart  may  not  injure  the  Hops,  nor  furrow 
the  Ground  :  If  this  be  not  done  then,  you  mud  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  wait  till  the  Frod  has  hardened  the  Ground,  fo 
float  it  wall  bear  the  Dung  Cart ;  and  this  is  alfo  the  Time 
to  carry  on  your  new  Poles,  to  recruit  thofe  that  are  de¬ 
cayed,  and  to  be  cad  out  every  Year. 

if  you  have  good  Store  of  bung,  the  bed  Way  will 
be  to  fpread  it  in  the  Alleys  all  over  the  Ground,  and  to 
dig  it  in  the  Winter  following.  The  Quantity  they  will 
require,  will  be  40  Loads  to  an  Acre,  reckoning  about 
30  Bufhels  to  the  Load. 

If  you  have  not  Dung  enough  to  cover  all  the  Ground 
in  one  Year,  you  may  lay  it  on  one  Part  one  Year,  and 
on  the  red  in  another,  or  a  third  ;  for  there  is  no  Occa- 
don  to  dung  the  Ground  after  this  Mauner,  eftener  than 
once  in  three  Years. 

Thofe  who  have  but  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Dung,  ufu- 
ally  content  themfelves  with  laying  on  about  20  Loads  on 
an  Acre  every  Year  ;  this  they  lay  only  on  the  Hills,  ei¬ 
ther  about  November,  or  in  the  Spring ;  which  lad  fome 
account  the  befj  Time,,  when  the  Plops  are  dreffed,  to 
cover  them  after  they  are  cut  ;  but  if  it  be  done  at  this 
Time,  the  Compod  or  Dung  ought  to  be  very  well  rotted 
and  fine. 

As  to  the  d reding  the  Hops,  when  the  Hop  Ground  is 
dug  in  January  or  February ,  the  Eartn  about  the  Phils, 
and  very  near  them,  ought  to  be  taken  away  with  a  Spade, 
that  you  may  come  the  more  conveniently  at  the  Stock  to 
cut  it. 

About  the  End  of  February ,  if  the  Hops  were  planted 
the  Spring  before,  or  if  the  Ground  be  weak,  they 
ought  to  be  dred'ed  in  dry  Weather;  but  elfe,  if  the 
Ground  be  drong  and  in  Perfection,  the  Middle  of 
March  will  be  a  good  Time  ;  and  the  latter  End  of  March , 
if  it  be  apt  to  produce  over-rank  Binds,  or  the  Beginning 
of  April,  may  be  foon  enough. 

Then  having  with  an  Iron  Picker  cleared  away  all  the 
Earth  out  of  the  Hills,  fo  as  to  make  the  Stock  bear  to 
the  principal  Roots,  with  a  {harp  Knife  you  mud  cut  off 
all  the  Shoots  which  grew  up  with  the  Binds  the  lad 
Year;  and  alfo  all  the  young  Suckers,  that  none  be  left 
to  run  in  the  Alley  and  weaken  the  Hill.  It  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  cut  one  Part  of  the  Stock  lower  than  the  other, 
and  alfo  to  cut  that  Part  low,  that  was  left;  higfied  the 
preceding  Year.  By  purfuing  this  Method,  you  may  ex- 
ped:  to  have  dronger  Buds,  and  alfo  keep  the  Hill  ingood 
Order. 

In  dreffing  thofe  Hops  that  have  been  planted  the  Year 
before,  you  ought  to  cut  off  both  the  dead  Tops,  and  the 
young  Suckers  which  have  fprung  up  fiom  the  Sets,  and 
alfo  to  cover  the  Stocks  with  a  Hive  with  fine  Earth  a 
Finger’s  Length  in  Thicknefs. 
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About  the  Middle  of  April  the  Hops  are  to  be  poled, 
when  the  Shoots  begin  to  fprout  up  ;  the  Poles  mud  be 
fet  to  the  Hills  deep  into  the  Ground,  with  a  feuarc  Iron 
Pitcher  or  Crow,  that  they  may  the  better  endure  the 
Winds;  three  Poles  a-re  fuflicient  for  one  Hill.  Thefe 
fhould  be  placed  as  near  the  Hills  as  may  be,  with  their 
bending  Tops  turned  outwards  from  the  Hill,  to  prevent 
the  Binds  from  entangling  ;  and  a  Space  between  two 
Poles  ought  to  be  left  open  to  the  South,  to  admit  the 
Sun  Beams. 

"I  he  Poles  ought  to  be  in  Length  ifi  or  20  Feet,  more 
orlcfs,  according  as  the  Ground  is  in  Strength;  and 
great  Careis  to  betaken  not  to  overpole  a  young  or  weak 
Ground,  for  that  will  draw  the  Stock  too  much,  and 
weaken  it.  If  a  Ground  be  overpoled,  you  are  not  to 
exped  a  good  Crop  from  it ;  for  the  Branches  which  bear 
the  Hops  will  grow  very  little,  till  the  Binds  have  over¬ 
reached  the  Poles,  which  they  cannot  do  when  the  Poles 
are  too  long.  Two  fmall  Poles  are  fufficient  for  a 
Ground  that  is  young. 

If  you  wait  till  the  Sprouts  or  young  Binds  arc  grown 
to  the  Length  of  a  Foot,  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  better 
Judgment  where  to  Place  the  larged  Poles  ;  but  if 
you  day  till  they  are  fo  long  as  to  fall  into  the  Al¬ 
leys,  it  will  be  injurious  to  them,  becaufe  they  will  erv 
tangle  one  with  another,  and  will  not  clafp  about  the  Pole 
fo  readily. 

Maple  or  Afpen  Poles  are  accounted  the  bed  for  Hops, 
on  which  they  are  thought  to  profper  bed,  becaufe  of 
their  Warmth  ;  or  elfe,  becaufe  the  climbing  of  the  Hop 
is  furthered  by  Means  of  the  Roughnefs  of  the  Bark. 
But  for  Ladingnefs,  Afhen  or  Willow  Poles  are  pre¬ 
ferable  ;  but  Chefnut  Po?es  are  the  mod  durable  of 
all. 

If,  after  the  Hops  are  grown  up,  you  find  any  of  them 
have  been  under-poled,  taller  Poles  m.iy  be  placed  near 
thofe  that  are  too  fhort,  to  receive  the  Binds  from 
them. 

As  to  the  tying  of  Hops,  the  Buds  that  do  not  clafp 
of  themfelves  to  the  neared  Pole  when  they  are  grown  to 
three  or  four  Feet  high,  mud  be  guided  to  it  bv  the 
Hand,  turning  them  to  the  Sun,  whofe  Courfe  they  will 
always  follow.  They  mud  be  bound  with  withered 
Rudies,  but  notfo  clofe  as  to  hinder  them  from  climbing 
up  the  Pole. 

This  you  mud  continue  to  do  till  all  the  Poles  are  fur- 
nidied  with  Binds,  of  which,  two  or  three  are  enough  for 
a  Pole;  and  all  the  Sprouts  and  Binds  that  you  have  no 
Occafion  for  are  to  be  plucked  up  ;  but  if  the  Ground  be 
young,  then  none  of  thefe  ufelefs  Binds  fhould  be  plucked 
up,  but  fhould  be  w'rapt  up  together  in  the  Middle  of  the 

Hill. 

When  the  Binds  are  grown  beyond  the  Reach  of  your 
Hands,  if  they  forfake  the  Poles,  you  diould  make  ufe 
of  a  Stand  Ladder  in  tying  them  up. 

Some  advife,  that  if  the  Binds  be  very  drong,  and 
overgrow  the  Poles  very  much,  you  dr  ike  oft'  their 
Heads  with  a  long  Switch,  to  increafe  their  branching 
belowc 

Towards  the  latter  End  of  May,  when  you  have 
made  an  End  of  tying  them,  the  Grourd  mud  have  the 
Summer  digging;  this  is  done  by  caf.ing  up  with  the 

5  A  Spade 
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Spade  fome  fine  Earth  into  every  Hill,  and  a  Month  af¬ 
ter  this  is  done,  you  mud  pare  the  Alleys  with  a  Shovel, 
and  make  the  Hills  up  to  a  convenient  Bignefs. 

It  is  not  at  all  to  be  doubted,  but  that  a  thorough  Wa¬ 
tering  would  be  of  very  great  Advantage  to  Hops  in  a  hot 
dry  Summer;  but  it  is  fo  much  Charge  and  Trouble  to 
do  this,  that  unlefs  you  have  a  Stream  at  Hand  to  flow 
the  Ground,  it  is  fcarce  practicable. 

When  the  Hops  blow,  you  fhould  obferve  if  there  be 
any  wild  barren  Hills  among  them,  and  mark  them,  by 
driving  a  fharpened  Stick  into  every  fuch  Hill,  that  they 
may  be  digged  up  and  replanted. 

Hops,  as  well  as  other  Vegetables,  are  liable  to  Dif- 
tempers  and  Difafters,  and  among  the  reft,  to  the  Fen. 

T  he  Rev.  Dr.  Hales ,  in  his  excellent  Treatife  of  Ve¬ 
getable  Statirks,  treating  of  Hops,  gives  us  the  following 
Account  of  the  State  of  Flops  in  Kent ,  in  the  Year  1725, 
that  he  received  from  Mr.  Aujlen  of  Canterbury ,  which  is 
as  follows : 

In  mid  April  not  half  the  Shoots  appeared  above 
Ground,  fo  that  the  Planters  knew  not  how  to  pole  them 
to  the  beft  Advantage. 

This  DefeCt  of  the  Shoot,  upon  opening  the  Hills,  was 
found  to  be  owing  to  the  Multitude  and  Variety  of  Ver¬ 
min  that  lay  preying  upon  the  Roots ;  the  Increafe  of 
which  was  imputed  to  the  long  and  almoft  uninterrupted 
Series  of  dry  Weather  for  three  Months  before.  To¬ 
wards  the  Ehd  of  April ,  many  of  the  Hop  Vines  were  in- 
fefted  with  Flies. 

About  the  20  th  of  May  there  was  a  very  unequal  Ap¬ 
pearance,  fome  Vines  being  run  7  Feet,  others  nofabove 
three  or  four;  fome  juft  tied  to  the  Poles,  and  fome  not 
vifible  ;  and  this  difproportionate  Inequality  in  their 
Size,  continued  through  the  whole  Time  of  their 
Growth. 

The  Flies  now  appeared  upon  the  Leaves  of  the  for- 
warded:  Vines,  but  not  in  fuch  Numbers  here,  as  they  did 
in  moft  other  Places.  About  the  Middle  of  June  the 
Flies  increafed,  yet  not  fo  as  to  endanger  the  Crop  ;  but 
in  diftant  Plantations  they  were  exceedingly  multiplied, 
fo  as  to  fwarm  towards  the  End  of  the  Month. 

June  the  25?  th  fome  Specks  of  Fen  appeared.  From 
this  Day  to  the  9th  of  July  was  very  dry  Weather.  At 
this  Time,  when  it  was  Paid,  that  the  Hops  in  moft  Parts 
of  the  Kingdom  looked  black  and  fickly,  and  feemed  paft 
Recovery,  ours  held  it  out  pretty  well,  in  the  Opinion  of 
the  moft  fkilful  Planters. 

'The  great  Leaves  were  indeed  difcoloured,  and  a  little 
withered,  and  the  Fen  was  fomewhat  increafed.  From 
the  9th  of  July  to  the  23d,  the  Fen  increafed  a  great  deal  ; 
but  the  Flies  and  Lice  decreafcd,  it  raining  much  daily. 
In  a  Week  more,  the  Fen  which  feemed  to  be  almoft  at 
a  Stand,  was  confiderably  increafed,  efpecially  in  thofe 
Grounds  where  it  firft  appeared. 

About  the  Middle  o i  Augujl  the  Vines  had  done  grow¬ 
ing  both  in  Stem  and  Branch,  and  the  forwarded  began 
to  be  in  the  Hop,  the  reft  in  Bloom  ;  the  Fen  continued 
fpreading  where  it  was  not  before  perceived ;  and  not  only 
the  Leaves,  but  many  of  the  Burs  were  alfo  tainted 
with  it. 

About  the  20th  of  Aagujl  fome  of  the  Hops  were  in- 
fefited  with  the  Fen,  and  whole  Branches  corrupted  by  it. 
Half  the  Plantations  had  pretty  well  efcaped  hitherto,  and 
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from  this  Time  the  Fen  increafed  but  little  ;  but  fevera! 
Days  Wind  and  Rain  the  following  Week  io  diftorted 
them,  that  many  of  them  began  to  dwindle,  and  at  laft 
came  to  nothing  ;  and  of  thofe  that  then  remained  in 
Bloom,  fome  never  turned  to  Hops  ;  and  of  the  reft 
which  did,  many  of  them  were  fo  fmall,  that  very  little 
exceeded  the  Bignefs  of  a  good  thriving  Bur. 

We  did  not  begin  to  pick  till  the  8th  of  September, 
which  is  eighteen  Days  later  than  we  began  the  Year  be¬ 
fore  ;  the  Crop  was  little  above  two  hundred  on  an  Acre 
round,  and  not  good.  The  beft  Hops  fold  this  Year  at 
IVay-hill ,  for  1 61.  the  Hundred. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hales,  in  his  aforefaid  Treatife,  gives 
us  an  Account  of  the  following  Experiment  that  he  made 
on  Hop  V  ines.  He  tells  us,  That  in  July  he  cut  ofF  two 
thriving  Hop  Vines  near  the  Ground,  in  a  thick  fhadyPart 
of  the  Garden,  the  Pole  ftill  ftanding ;  he  ftripped  the 
Leaves  off  from  one  of  thefe  Vines,  and  fet  their  Stems  in 
known  Quantities  of  Water  in  little  Bottles  ;  that  with 
Leaves  imbibed  in  a  twelve  Hours  Day  four  Ounces,  and 
that  without  Leaves  three  Fourths  of  an  Ounce. 

He  took  another  Hop  Pole  with  its  Vines  on  it,  and 
carried  it  out  of  the  Hop  Ground  into  a  free  and  open 
Expofure  ;  thefe  imbibed  and  perfpired  as  much  more 
as  the  former  in  the  Hop  Ground,  which  is,  doubtlefs, 
the  Reafon  why  the  Hop  Vines  on  the  Outfides  of  Gar¬ 
dens  ,  where  they  are  moft  expofed  to  the  Air,  are  fhort  and 
poor,  in  Comparifon  of  thofe  in  the  Middle  of  the  Ground, 
viz.  becaule  being  much  dried,  their  Fibres  harden  fooner, 
and  therefore  they  cannot  grow  fo  kindly  as  thofe  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Ground,  which,  by  Shade,  are  always  kept 
moifter,  and  more  duflile. 

The  fame  curious  Author  proceeds  as  followeth : 
Now  there  being  1000  Hills  in  an  Acre  of  Hop  Ground, 
and  each  Hill  having  three  Poles,  and  each  Pole  three 
Vines,  the  Number  of  Vines  will  *be  9000,  each  of 
which  perfpiring  four  Ounces,  the  Sum  of  all  the  Ounces 
perfpired  by  an  Acre  in  twelve  Houro  Day  will  be  36000 
Ounces  =  15750000  Grains  =  62007  Cube  Inches,  or 
220  Gallons,  which  divided  by  6272640,  the  Number 
of  fquare  Inches  in  an  Acre,  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
Quantity  of  Liquor  perfpired  by  all  the  Hop  Vines  will 
be  equal  to  an  Area  of  Liquor  as  broad  as  an  Acre, 
and  At  Part  of  an  Inch  deep,  betides  what  evaporated 
from  the  Earth. 

And  this  Quantity  of  Moifture,  in  a  kindly  State  of  the 
Air,  if  daily  carried  off,  is  a  fuflicient  Quantity  to  keep 
the  Hops  in  a  healthy  State;  but  in  a  rainy  moift  State 
of  Air,  without  a  due  Mixture  of  dry  Weather,  too  much 
Moifture  hovers  about  the  Hops,  fo  as  to  hinder,  in  fome 
Meafure,  the  kindly  Perfpiration  of  the  Leaves,  where¬ 
by  the  ftagnating  Sap  corrupts,  and  breeds  mouldy  Fen, 
which  often  fpoils  vaft  Quantities  of  flourishing  Hop 
Grounds. 

This  was  the  Cafe  in  the  Year  1723,  when  for  tenor 
fourteen  Days  almoft  continual  Rains  fell,  about  the 
latter  half  of  July,  after  four  Months  dry  Weather, 
upon  which  the  moft  flourifliing  and  promifing  Hops 
were  all  infected  with  Mould,  or  Fen,  in  their  Leaves 
and  Fruit,  while  the  then  poor  and  unpromifing  Hops 
efcaped  and  produced  Plenty,  becaufe  they,  being  fmall, 
did  not  perfpire  fo  great  a  Quantity  as  others,  nor  did 

they 
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they  confine  the  perfpired  Vapour,  fo  much  as  the  large 
^riving  Vines  did  in  their  fhady  Thickets. 

TI  lis  Fain  on  the  then  warm  Earth,  made  the  Grafs 
(hoot  out  as  faft  as  if  it  were  in  a  hot  Bed,  and  the  Ap¬ 
ples  grew  fo  precipitately,  that  they  were  of  a  fiafhy  Con- 
ftitution,  fo  as  to  rot  more  remarkably  than  had  ever  been 
remembered. 

The  Planters  obferve,  That  when  a  Mould,  or  Fen, 
has  once  feized  any  Part  of  the  Ground,  it  foon  runs 
over  the  Whole,  and  that  the  Grafs,  and  other  Herbs 
under  the  Hops,  are  infeCted  with  it,  probably,  becaufe 
the  fmall  Seeds  of  this  quick-growing  Mould,  which 
foon  come  to  Maturity,  are  blown  over  the  whole  Ground, 
which  fpreading  of  the  Seed  may  be  the  Real'on  why 
fome  Grounds  arc  infeCted  with  Fen  for  feveral  Years 
fuccefiively,  viz.  from  the  Seeds  of  the  laft  Year’s  Fen. 
Might  it  no’:  then  be  advifed  to  burn  the  fenny  Hop 
Vines,  as  foon  as  the  Hops  are  picked,  in  hopes  thereby 
to  deftroy  fome  of  the  Seed  of  the  Mould  ? 

Mr.  Auflen  of  Canterbury ,  obferves  Fen  to  be  more 
fatal  to  thofe  Grounds  that  are  low  and  fheltcred,  than 
to  the  high  and  open  Grounds,  to  thofe  that  are  (helving 
to  the  North,  than  to  thofe  fhelving  to  the  South  ;  to  the 
Middle  of  Grounds,  than  to  the  Outfides;  to  the  dry  and 
gentle  Grounds,  than  to  the  moift  and  (tiff  Grounds. 

This  was  very  apparent  throughout  the  Plantations 
where  the  Lartd  had  the  fame  Workmanfhip  and  Help 
beftowed  upon  it,  and  was  wrought  at  the  fame  Time. 
But  if  in  either  of  thefe  Cafes  there  was  a  Difference,  it 
had  a  different  S'.iTeG,  and  the  low  and  gentle  Grounds, 
that  lay  negleChd,  were  then  feen  lefs  diftempered  than 
the  open  and  moift,  which  were  carefully  managed  and 
looked  after. 

The  Honey  Dews  are  obferved  to  come  about  the  rith 
of  June ,  which,  by  the  Middle  ot  July ,  turn  the  Leaves 
black,  and  make  them  ftink. 

The  faid  Dr.  Hales  relates,  That  in  the  Month  of 
July  (the  Seafon  for  Fire  Blafts,  as  the  Planters  call 
them)  he  has  feen  the  Vines  in  the  Middle  of  the  Hop 
Ground  fcorched  up  almoft  from  one  End  of  a  large 
Ground  to  the  other,  when  a  hot  Gleam  of  Sun-fliine 
has  come  immediately  after  a  Shower  of  Rain,  at  which 
Time  Vapours  are  all  feen  with  the  naked  Eye,  but  ef- 
pecially  with  reflecting  Telefcopes,  to  afcend  fo  plentifully 
as  to  make  a  clear  and  diftinCt  ObjeCt,  become  immedi- 
ately  very  dim  and  tremulous  ;  nor  was  there  any  dry  gra¬ 
velly  Vein  in  the  Ground  along  the  Courfe  of  this  Scorch  ; 
it  was  therefore,  probably,  owing  to  the  much  greater 
Quantity  of  fcorching  Vapours  in  the  Middle,  than  the 
Outfides  of  the  Ground,  and  that  being  adenfer  Medium, 
it  was  much  hotter  than  a  more  rare  Medium. 

And,  perhaps,  the  great  Volume  of  afcending  Va¬ 
pours  might  make  the  Sun  Beams  converge  a  little  to¬ 
wards  the  Middle  of  the  Ground,  that  being  a  denfer 
Medium,  and  thereby  increafp  the  Heat  confiderably  ; 
lor  he  obferved.  That  the  Courfe  of  the  fcorched  Plops 
was  in  Lines  at  right  Angles  to  the  Sun  Beams  about 
Eleven  o’Clock,  at  which  Time  the  hot  Gleam  was. 

The  Hop  Ground  was  in  a  Valley  which  ran  from 
South  Weft  to  North  Eaft,  and  to  the  beft  of  his  Re¬ 
membrance,  there  was  but  little  Wind,  and  that  in  the 
Courfe  of  the  Scorch  ;  but  had  there  been  fome  orher 
gentle  Wind,  either  North  or  South,  it  is  not  improba- 
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ble  but  that  the  North  Wind  gently  blowing  the  Vo¬ 
lume  of  rififlg  Wreak  on  the  South  Side  of  the  Ground, 
that  Side  might  have  been  moft  fcorched,  and  fo  vice  ve> fa. 

As  to  particular  Fire  Blafts,  which  fcorch  here  and 
there  a  lew  Hop  Vines,  or  one  or  two  Branches  of  a 
Tree,  without  damaging  the  next  adjoining,  what  Aft ro- 
nomers  obferve,  may  hint  to  us  no  very  improbable 
Caufe  of  it,  viz.  They  frequently  obferve  (efpecially 
with  reflecting  Telefcopes)  fmall  feparate  Portions  of  pel¬ 
lucid  Vapours  floating  in  the.  Air,  which,  though  not  vi- 
fible  to  the  naked  Eye,  are  yet  confiderably  denfer  than 
the  circumambient  Air  ;  and  Vapours  of  fuch  a  Degree 
ol  Denfity  may  very  probably  either  acquire  fuch  a 
fealding  Heat  from  the  Sun,  as  will  fcorch  what  Plants 
they  touch,  efpecially  the  more  tender. 

(An  Effect  which  the  Gardeners  about  London  have 
too  often  found,  to  their  Coft,  when  they  have  incau- 
tioufly  put  Bell  Glaffes  over  their  Cauliflowers  early  in 
a  frofty  Morning,  before  the  Dew  was  evaporated  off 
them,  which  Dew,  being  raifed  by  the  Sun’s  Warmth, 
and  confined  within  the  Glafs,  did  there  form  a  denfe, 
tranfparent,  fealding  Vapour,  which  burned  and  killed 
the.  Plants :) 

Or,  perhaps,  the  upper  or  lower  Surface  of  thefe 
tranfparent  feparate  flying  Volumes  of  Vapours,  may, 
approach  fo  near  to  an  Hemifphere,  irt  Hemicylinder, 
as  thereby  to  make  the  Sun  Beams  converge,  fo  as  often 
to  fcorch  the  more  tender  Plants  they  (hall  fall  on,  and 
fometimes  alfo  Parts  of  the  more  hardy  Plants  and  Trees, 
in  Proportion  to  the  greater  or  leffer  Convergency  of  the 
Sun’s  Rays. 

The  learned  Boerhaave ,  in  his  Theory  of  Chymijlry , 
p.  245,  obferves.  That  thofe  white  Clouds  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  Summer  Time,  are,  as  it  were,  fo  many  Mir- 
rours,  and  occafion  exceflive  Heat.  Thefe  cloudy  Mir- 
rours  are  fometimes  round,  fometimes  concave,  polygo- 
nous,  &c.  When  the  Face  of  Heaven  is  covered  with 
fuch  white  Clouds,  the  Sun  (Inning  among  them,  muff, 
ofNeceflity,  produce  a  vehement  Heat,  fince  many  of 
his  Rays,  which  would  otherwife,  perhaps,  never  touch 
our  Earth,  are  hereby  reflected  to  us.  Thus,  if  the  Sun 
be  on  one  Side,  and  the  Clouds  on  the  oppofite  one,  they 
will  be  perfeCt  Burning  Glaffes,  and  hence  the  Pheno¬ 
mena  of  Thunder. 

I  have  fometimes  (continues  he)  obferved  a  Kind  of 
hollow  Clouds  full  of  Hail  and  Snow,  during  the  Conti¬ 
nuance  of  which  the  Heat  was  extreme,  fince,  by  fuch 
Condenfation,  they  were  enabled  to  reflect  more  ftrong- 
ly.  After  this  came  a  fharp  Cold,  and  then  the  Clouds 
difeharged  their  Hail  in  great  Quantity,  to  which  fuc- 
ceeded  a  moderate  Warmth.  Frozen  concave  Clouds, 
therefore,  by  their  great  Reflexions,  produce  a  vigorous 
Heat,  and  the  fame,  when  refolved,  exceflive  Cold. 

Freni  which  the  Rev.  Or.  Hales  obferves  as  follows: 

Hence  we  fee,  that  Biafis  may  be  occafioned  by  the 
Reflexions  of  the  Clouds,  as  well  as  by  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  Refraction  of  denfe  tranfparent  Vapours. 

About  the  Middle  cf  July  Hops  begin  to  blow,  and 
will  be  ready  to  gather  about  Bartholomew  Tide.  A 
Judgment  may  be  made  of  their  Ripenefs,  by  their 
ftrong  Scent,  their  Hardnefs  and  the  brownifti  Colour  of 
their  Seed. 
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When  by  thefe  Tokens,  they  appear  to  be  ripe,  they 
muft  be  picked  with  all  the  Expedition  poffible,  for  if 
at  this  Time  a  Storm  of  Wind  fhould  come,  it  would 
do  them  great  Damage,  by  breaking  the  Branches,  aud 
bruifing  and  difcolouring  the  Hops  ;  and  it  is  very  well 
known,  that  Hops,  being  picked  green  and  bright,  will 
tell  for  a  third  Part  more  than  thofe  which  are  difco- 
loured  and  brown. 

The  mod  convenient  Way  of  picking  them  is  into  a 
long  fquare  Frame  of  Wood,  called  a  Bin,  with  a  Cloth 
hanging  on  Tenter  Hooks  within  it,  to  receive  the  Hops 
as  they  are  picked. 

The  Frame  is  compofed  of  four  Pieces  of  Wood  join¬ 
ed  together,  fupported  by  four  Legs,  with  a  Prop  at  each 
End  to  bear  up  another  long  Piece  of  Wood,  placed  at  a 
convenient  Height  over  the  Middle  of  the  Bin;  this  ferves 
to  lay  the  Poles  upon,  which  are  to  be  picked. 

This  Bin  is  commonly  eight  Feet  long,  and  three 
Feet  broad  two  Poles  may  be  laid  on  it  at  a  Time,  and 
fix  or  eight  Perfons  may  work  at  it,  three  or  four  on  each 
Side. 

It  will  be  bed  to  begin  to  pick  the  Hops  on  the  Fad 
or  North  Side  of  your  Ground,  if  you  can  do  it  conve¬ 
niently  ;  this  will  prevent  the  South  Wed  Wind  from 
breaking  into  tho  Garden. 

Having  made  Choice  of  a  Plot  of  the  Ground  con¬ 
taining  eleven  Hil's  fquare,  place  the  Bin  upon  the  Hill 
which  is  in  the  Center,  having  five  Hills  on  each  Side  ; 
and  when  thefe  Hills  are  picked,  remove  the  Bin  into 
another  Piece  of  Ground  of  the  fame  Extent,  and  fo  pro¬ 
ceed  till  the  whole  Hop  Ground  is  fimfhed. 

When  the  Poles  are  drawn  up  to  be  picked,  you  mud 
take  great  Care  not  to  cut  the  Binds  too  near  the  Hills, 
efpecially  when  the  Hops  are  green,  becaufe  it  will  make 
the  Sap  to  flow  exceflively. 

And  if  the  Poles  do  not  come  up  without  Difficulty, 
they  fhould  be  railed  by  a  Piece  of  Wood  in  the  Nature 
of  a  Lever,  having  a  forked  Piece  of  Iron  with  Teeth  on 
thelnfide,  fadened  within  two  Feet  of  the  End. 

The  Hops  mud  be  picked  very  clean,  i.  e.  free  from 
Leaves  and  Stalks,  and,  as  there  fhall  be  Occafion,  two 
or  three  Times  in  a  Day  the  Bin  mud  be  emptied  into 
a  Hop  Bag  made  of  coarfe  Linen  Cloth,  and  carried  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  Oad,  or  Kiln,  in  order  to  be  dried; 
for  if  they  fhould  be  long  in  the  Bin,  or  Bag,  they  will 
be  apt  to  heat,  and  be  difcoloured. 

It  the  Weather  be  hot,  there  fhould  no  more  Poles  be 
drawn  than  can  be  picked  in  an  Flour,  and  they  fhould 
be  gathered  in  fair  Weather,  if  it  can  be,  and  when  the 
Hops  are  dry  ;  this  will  fave  fome  Expence  in  Firing, 
and  preferve  their  Colour  better  than  when  they  are 
dried. 

The  bed  Method  of  drying  Hops  is  with  Charcoal  on 
an  Oad,  or  Kiln,  covered  with  Hair  Cloth,  of  the  fame 
Form  and  Fafhion  that  is  ufed  for  drying  Malt.  There 
is  no  Need  to  give  any  particular  Directions  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  it,  fince  every  Carpenter,  or  Bricklayer,  in  thofe 
Countries  where  Flops  grow,  or  Malt  is  made,  knows 
how  to  build  them.  * 

The  Kiln  ought  to  be  fquare,  and  may  be  of  ten, 
twelve,  fourteen,  or  fixteen  Feet  over  at  the  Top,  where 
the  Hops  are  laid,  as  your  Plantations  requires,  and 
your  Room  will  allow.  There  ought  to  be  a  due  Pro- 
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portion  between  the  Height  and  the  Breadth  of  the  Rilri, 
and  the  Beguelsof  the  Steddle  where  the  Fire  is  kept,  viz* 
if  the  Kiln  be  twelve  Feet  fquare  on  the  Top,  it  ought 
to  be  nine  Feet  high  from  the  Fire,  and  the  Steddle 
ought  to  be  fix  Feet  and  a  Half  fquare,  and  fo  proportio¬ 
nable  in  other  Dimenfions. 

The  Hops  mud  be  fpread  even  upon  the  Oad  a  Foot 
thick  or  more,  if  the  Depth  of  the  Curb  will  allow  it, 
but  Care  is  to  be  taken  not  overload  the  Oad,  it  the 
Hops  be  green  or  wet. 

The  Oad  ought  to  be  fird  warmed  with  a  Fire  before 
the  Flops  are  laid  on,  and  then  an  even  fleady  Fire 
mud  be  kept  under  them  ;  it  mud  not  be  too  fierce  at 
fird,  led  it  fcorch  the  Hops;  nor  mud  it  be  fu  fife  red  to 
fink  or  llacken,  but  rather  be  increafed  till  the  Hops  be 
nearer  dried,  led  the  Moidure,  or  Sweat,  which  the 
Fire  has  raifed,  fall  back,  or  difcolour  them.  When 
they  have  lain  about  nine  Flours,  they  mud  be  turned, 
and  in  two  or  three  Hours  more  they  may  be  taken  off 
the  Oad.  It  may  be  known  when  they  are  well  dried, 
by  the  Brittlenefs  of  the  Stalks,  and  the  eafy  falling  off  of 
the  Hop  Leaves. 

The  Dutch  and  Flemings  have  another  Method  of  dry¬ 
ing  their  Hops :  They  make  a  fquare  Kiln,  or  Room,  a- 
bout  eight  or  ten  Feet  wide,  built  of  Brick  or  Stone,  hav¬ 
ing  a  Door  at  one  Side,  and  a  Fire  Place  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Room,  on  the  Floor,  about  thirteen  Inches  wide 
within,  and  thirteen  Inches  high  in  Length  from  the 
Mouth  of  it,  almod  to  the  back  Part  of  the  Kiln,  a  Paf- 
fage  being  leftjud  enough  for  a  Man  to  go  round  the 
End  of  it;  this  they  call  a  Horfe,  foch  as  is  commonly 
made  in  Malt  Kilns,  the  Fire  paffing  out  at  the  Holes  at 
each  Side;  and  at  the  End  of  it. 

The  Bed,  or  Floor,  on  which  the  Hops  lie  to  be 
dried,  is  placed  about  five  Feet  high  above;  about  that 
is  a  Wall,  near  four  Feet  high,  to  keep  the  Hops  from 
falling. 

A  Window  is  made  at  one  Side  of  the  upper  Bed,  to 
ffiove  off  the  dry  Hops  down  into  a  Room  prepared  to 
receive  them.  The  Beds  are  made  of  Laths,  or  Rails, 
fawn  very  even,  lying  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  difiant  from 
one  another,  with  a  Crofs  Beam  in  the  Middle,  to  fup- 
port  them  ;  the  Laths  are  let  in  even  with  the  Top  of  the 
Beam,  and  this  keeps  them. even  in  the  Places;  this  they 
cal!  an  Oalt. 

The  Hops  are  laid  on  this  Bed'by  Bafkets  fill!,  without' 
any  Oaf!  Cloth,  beginning  at  one  End,  and  fo  going  on 
till  all  is  covered  half  a  Yard  thick,  without  treading 
them,  then,  they  even  them,  with  a  Rake,  that  they  may 
lie  of  equal  Thicknefs. 

This  being  done,  they  kindle  the  Fire  b«low,  either 
of  Wood  or  Charcoal,  but  the  latter  is  accounted  the 
better  Fuel  for  Flops  ;  this  Fire  is  kept  as  much  as  may 
be  at  an  equal  or  conflant  Fleat,  and  only  at  the  Mouth 
of  the  Furnace,  for  the  Air  will  fufficiently  dsfperfe  it. 

They  do  not  Air  them- till  they  are  thoroughly  dried, 

e.  till  the  Top  is  as  fully  dried  as  the  Bottom,  but  if 
they  find  any  Place  not  to  be  fo  dry  as  the  reft  (which 
may  be  known  by  reaching  over  them  with  a  Stick  or 
Wand,  and  touching  them  in  feveral  Places,)  they  ob- 
ferve  where  they  do  not  rattle,  and  where  they  do,  and 
where  they  do  not  rattle,  they  abate  them  there,  and 
difpofeof  them  where  the  Places  were  firft  dry. 
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They  know  when  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  by  the 
Brittlenefs  of  the  inner  Stalk,  if  it  be  fhort  when  it  is 
rubbed,  which  when  they  find,  they  take  out  the  Fire, 
and  {hove  out  the  Hops  at  the  Window,  that  is  made 
for  that  Purpofe,  into  the  Room  made  to  receive  them* 
with  a  Coal-Rake  made  with  a  Board  at  the  End  of  a 
Pole,  .and  then  go  in  at  a  Door  bolow,  and  fweep  up  the 
Hops  'and  Seeds  that  fall  through,  and  put  them  to  the 
other  Hops,  then  they  lay  another  Bed  of  green  Hops, 
and  renew  the  Fire,  and  proceed  as  before. 

This  Method  is  difapproved  by  fome,  becaufe  (they 
fay)  the  Hops  lying  fo  thick,  and  not  being  turned,  the 
under  Part  of  them  muft  needs  dry  before  the  upper, 
and  the  Fire  palling  through  the  whole  Bed  to  dry  the 
uppermoft,  muft  neceftarily  over-dry,  and  much  preju¬ 
dice  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Hops,  both  in  Strength  and 
Weight,  beftdes  the  unnecefiary  Expence  of  Firing, 
which  muft  be  long  continued  to  dry  thoroughly  fo  many 
together. 

Therefore  fome  have  improved  on  this  Method,  and 
advifed  to  make  the  Kiln  much  as  is  before  directed  as  to 
the  Dutch  Way. 

Firft'  to  make  a  Bed  of  flat  Ledges  about  an  Inch 
thick,  and  two  or  three  Inches  broad,  fawn,  and  laid 
acrofs  one  another  the  flat  Way,  Chequerwife,  at  about 
three  or  four  Inches  Diftance  one  from  another,  the 
Edges  being  fo  entered  one  into  the  other,  that  the  Floor 
may  be  even  and  fmoQth  ;  this  Bed  may  be  made  to  reft 
on  two  or  three  Joifts,  fet  Edgewife,  to  fupport  it  from 
finking. 

This  Bed  is  to  be  covered  with  large  double  Tin,fo{- 
dered  together  at  each  Joint,  and  the  Ledges  muft  be  fo 
ordered,  before  they  are  laid,  that  the  Joints  ot  the  Tin 
may  always  lie  over  the  Middle  of  the  Ledge,  the  Bed 
being  wholly  covered  over  with  Tin  :  Boards  muft  be 
fitted  about  the  Edges  of  the  Kiln,  to  keep  up,  the  Hops, 
but  one  Side  mnft  be  made  to  remove,  that  the  Hops 
may  be  fhoved  off  as  before. 

On  this  Bed,  or  Floor  of  Tin,  the  Hops  may  be  tur¬ 
ned  without  fuch  Hazard,  or  Lofs,  as  upon  the  Hair 
Cloth  ;  and  alfo  it  will  require  a  lefs  Expence  of  Fuel, 
and,  befides,  any  Sort  of  Fuel  will  ferve  in  this  Kiln, 
as  well  as  Charcoal,  becaufe  the  Smoke  does  not  pafs 
through  the  Hops,  as  it  does  the  former  Ways  ;  but  then 
Care  is  to  be  taken,  that  there  be  Paftages  made  for  it  at 
the  feveral  Corners  and  Sides  of  the  Kiln. 

It  is  found,  by  Experience,  that  the  turning  of  Hops, 
though  it  be  after  the  rnoft  eafy  and  beft  Manner,  is  not 
only  an  Injury  and  Wafte  to  the  Hops,  but  alfo  an  Ex¬ 
pence  of  Fuel  and  Time,  becaufe  they  require  as  much 
Fuel,  and  as  long.a  Time,  to  dry  a  fmall  Quantity,  by 
turning  them,  as  a  large  one. 

Now  this  may  be  prevented,  by  having  a  Cover  (to 
be  let  down  and  raifed  at  Pleafure)  to  the  upper  Bed 
whereon  the  Hops  lie. 

This  Cover  may  alfo  be  tinned,  by  nailing  Angle  Tin 
Plates  over  the  Face  of  it,  fo  that  when  the  Hops  begin 
to  dry,  and  are  ready  to  burn,  /.  <?.  when  the  greateft 
Part  of  their  Moifture  is  evaporated,  then  the  cover 
may  be  let  down  within  a  Foot,  or  lefs,  of  the  Hops 
(ILe  a  Reverberatory,)  and  will  refledt  the  Heat  upon 
them,  fo  that  the  Top  will  foon  be  as  dry  as  the  lower- 
moft/  and  every  Hop  be  equally  dried. 
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As  foon  as  the  Hops  are  taken  off  the  Kiln,  lay  them, 
in  a  Room  for  three  W eeks,  or  a  Month  to  cool,  give, 
and  toughen,  for  if  they  are  bagged  immediately,  they 
will  powder,  but  if  they  lie  awhile  (and  the  longer  they 
lie  the  better,  provided  they  be  covered  clofewith  Blank- 
kets  to  fecure  them  from  the  Air,)  they  may  be  bagged 
with  more  Safety,  as  not  being  liable  to  be  broken  to 
Powder  in  treading,  and  this  will  make  them  bear  tread¬ 
ing  the  better,  and  the  harder  they  are  trodden,  the  bet¬ 
ter  they  will  keep. 

The  common  Method  of  bagging  is  as  follows  :  They 
have  a  Hole  made  in  an  upper  Floor,  either  round  or 
fquare,  large  enough  to  receive  a  Hop  Bag  (which  con- 
fifts  of  four  Ells  and  a  Half  of  Ell-wide  Cloth,  and  alfo 
contains  ordinarily  two  Hundred  and  a  Half  of  Hops,) 
they  tie  a  Handful  of  Hops  in  each  lower  Corner  of  the 
Bag,  to  ferve  as  Handles  to  it,  2nd  they  fallen  the  Mouth 
of  the  Hole,  fo  placed  that  the  Hop  may  reft  upon  the 
Edges  of  the  Hole. 

Then  he  that  is  to  tread  the  Hops  down  into  the  Bag, 
treads  the  Hops  on  every  Side,  another  Perfon  continu¬ 
ally  putting  them  in  as  he  treads  them,  till  the  Bag  is 
full,  which  being  well  filled  and  trodden,  they  unrip  the 
Faftening  of  the  Bag  to  the  Hops,  and  let  it  down,  and 
clofe  up  the  Mouth  of  the  Bag,  tying  up  a  Handful  of  Hops 
in  each  Corner  of  the  Mouth,  as  was  done  in  the  lower  Part. 

Hops  being  thus  packed,  if  they  have  been  well  dried, 
and  laid  up  in  a  dry  Place,  they  will  keep  good  feveral 
Years  ;  but  Care  muft  be  taken,  that  they  be  neither 
deftroyed  nor  fpoiled  by  the  Mice  making  their  Neftsin 
them. 

The  Crop  of  Hops  being  thus  bellowed,  you  are  to 
provide  for  another,  firft  by  taking  Care  of  the  Poles 
'againft  another  Year,  which  are  beft  to  be  laid  up  in  a 
Shed,  having  firft  ftripped  off  the  Haulm  from  them  ;  but 
if  you  have  not  that  Conveniency,  fet  up  three  Poles  in 
the  Form  of  a  Triangle,  or  fix  Poles  (as  you  pleafe) 
wide  at  Bottom,-  and  having  fet  them  into  the  Ground, 
with  an  Iron  Pitcher,  and  bound  them  together  at  Top, 
fet  the  reft  of  your  Poles  about  them  ;  and  being  thus 
difpofed,  none  but  thofeon  the  Outfide  will  be  fubjedt  to 
the  Injuries  of  the  Weather,  for  all  the  inner  Poles  will 
be  kept  dry,  unlefs  at  the  Top,  whereas,  if  they  were 
on  the  Ground  they  would  receive  more  Damage  in  a 
Fortnight,  than  by  their  Handing  all  the  reft  of  the 
Year. 

In  the  Winter  Time  provide  your  Soil  and  Manure 
for  the  Hop  Ground  againft  the  following  Spring. 

If  the  Dung  be  rotten,  mix  it  with  two  or  three  Parts 
cf  common  Earth,  and  let  it  incorporate  together  till  you 
have  Occafion  to  make  Ufeof  it  in  making  your  Hop 
Hills,  but  if  it  be-  new  Dung,  then  let  it  be  mixed  as 
before,  till  the  Spring  come  Twelvemonths,  for  a  new 
Dung  is  very  injurious  to  Flops. 

Dung  of  all  Sorts  was  formerly  more  commonly  made 
Ufe  of  than  now  it  is,  efpecially  when  rotted,  and  turned 
to  Mould,  and  they  who  have  no  other  Manure  muft  ufe 
it ;  which,  if  they  do.  Cows  or  Flogs  Dung,  or  human 
Ordure  mixed  with  Mud,  may  be  a  proper  Compoft, 
becaufe  Hops  delight  rnoft  in  a  Manure  that  is  cool  and 
moift. 

Some  recommend  Chalk,  or  Lime,  as  the  beft  Ma¬ 
nure,  except  in  cold  Lands,  and  in  fuch.  Pigeons  Dung 
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will  do  beft ;  a  little  of  which  laid  to  a  Hill,  and  fo 
mixed,  that  it  may  not  be  too  hot  in  a  Place,  is  of  great 
Advantage. 

LUTEOLA.  See  Refeda. 

LYCHNIDEA.  See  Phlox. 

LYCHNIS.  Tourn.  In/1.  R.  H.  333  Tab.  175.  Lin. 
Gen.  Pi.  517.  Campion. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  fwollen  Empalement  of  1 
Leaf  indented  in  5  Parts  at  the  Top.  It  hath  5  Petals , 
%vboje  Tails  are  the  Length  of  the  Empalement,  their  up¬ 
per  Part  plain ,  broad ,  and  frequently  cleft  in  Lamince.  It 
hath  10  Stamina,  longer  than  the  Empalement;,  alternately 
ranged,  and  faflened  to  the  Tails  of  the  Petals ,  terminated 
by  prof  rate  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  ftuated  analmof 
oval  Germen ,  fupporting  5  Awl f  Japed  Styles ,  crowned  by 
rrfexed  hairy  Stigmas.  The  Empalement  ajterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oval  Capfule  with  1  Cell ,  opening  with  5  Valves , 
filled  with  roundijh  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1. Ly  c H tusfisribus  fafciculatis  faftigiatis.  Hart.  Cliff. 
174.  Campion  with  Flowers  gathered  into  a  Pyramid. 
Lychnis  hirfuta ,  fiore  coccineo ,  major.  C.  B.  P.  203. 
Greater  hairy  Campion  with  a  fcarlet  Flower. 

2.  Lychn I s  petalis  integris.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  436.  Cam¬ 

pion  with  entire  Petals.  Lychnis  fylvefiris  vijeof a, ru¬ 
bra,  angu/lifolia.  C.  B.  P.  205.  Wild  vifeefus  Lychnis 
with  a  red  Flower  and  narrow  Leaves,  commonly  called 
the  Single  Catchfly.  ** 

3.  Lychnis  jioribus  dicecis.  Hort.  Cliff.  17  1.  Cam¬ 
pion  with  male  and  female  Flowers  on  different  Plants. 
Lyehnis  fylvefiris,  five  aquotica  purpurea,  fimhlex.  C.  R. 
P.  204.  Wood  or  aquatick  Lychnis  with  a  fingle  purple 
Flower,  frequently  called  Bachelors  Button. 

4.  Ly  chnis  jioribus  dicecis,  calycibus  infiatis  hirfutis. 
Campion  with  male  and  female  Flowers,  growing  on 
different  Plants,  and  fwollen  hairy  EmpaUments.  Lychnis 
Jylvejlris ,  alba,  Jimplex.  C.  B.  P.  204.  Wild  Campion 
with  a  fingle  white  Flower. 

5.  Lychnis  petalis  quadrifidis ,  frvdiu  fulrotundo. 
Hort.  Cliff.  174.  Campion  with  quadrifid  Petals,  and]  a 
roundifn  Fruit.  Lychnis  praterjis  fiore  laciniato  ftmplici. 
Mor.  Hifi.  2.  p.  5  37.  Meadow  Campion  with  a  fingle 
jagged  Flower,  commonly  called  Ragged  Robin. 

6.  Lychnis  petahs  bifidis  csrymbofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
436.  Campion  with  bifid  Petals,  and  Flowers  growing 
in  a  Corymbus.  Silene  floribus  in  capiiulum  congefiis. 
Haller.  Hclv.  37  6.  Lychnis  with  Flowers  colle&ed  in  a 
Head. 

7.  Lychnis  petalis  bifidis,  caule  dichotomo,  foliis  fub- 
birtis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  437.  Campion  with  bifid  Petals, 
a  Stalk  divided  by  Pairs,  and  Leaves  which  are  fome- 
what  hairy. 

8.  I ,y chnis  caule  erefio,  calycibus  fir iatis  acutis,  pe¬ 
talis  difife  tils.  Plat.  170.  Campion  with  an  eretl  Stalk, 
flriped  acute  Empalements,  and  Petals  cut  into  many 
Parts. 

9.  Lychnis  calyce  in  fata,  corolla  ca'yce  Irev  lore,  caule 
fubunifioro.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  437.  Campion  with  a  fwollen 
Empalement,  the  Petals  of  the  Flower  fhorter  than  the 
Cup,  and  Stalks  having  chiefly  one  Flower.  Lychnis 
fylvefiris  alba ,  calyce  amplo  veficario.  Vail l .  Wild  white 
Campion  with  a  large  inflated  Empalement. 
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The  iff  Sort  here  mentioned,  is  commonly  known  by 
the  Title  of  fcarlet  Lychnis.  Of  which  there  is  one 
with  double  Flowers,  which  is  mod  efteemed  for  the 
Size  of  the  Flowers  and' Multiplicity  of  the  Petals ;  as 
alfo  for  the  Duration  of  the  Flowers,  which  continue 
much  longer  in  Beauty  than  the  fingle  Flowers,  fo  that 
the  latter  is  not  much  cultivated  at  prefent,  though:  the 
Flowers  of  this  are  very  beautiful  ;  and  as  the  Plant's  are 
fo  eafily  propagated  by  Seed,  they  may  foon  be  had  in 
greater  Plenty  than  thofe  with  double  Flowers,  which 
do  not  produce  Seeds.  Of  the  fingle  Sort  there  are  three 
Varieties,  the  deep  Scarlet,  the  Flefh  Colour,  and  the 
White,  but  the  firft  is  the  moft  beautiful. 

This  is  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds  which  fliould  be 
fown  on  a  Border  expofed  to  the  Faff,  in  the  Middle  of 
March.  The  Plants  will  appear  in  April ,  when  if  the 
Seafon  is  dry,  they  fhould  be  refrelhed  with  Water  two 
or  three  Times  a  Week.  By  the  Beginning  of  June  the 
Plants  will  be  fit  to  remove,  when  there  fhould  be  a 
Bed  of  common  Earth  prepared  to  receive  them  ;  into 
which  they  fliould  be  planted  at  about  4  Inches  apart, 
obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  till  they  have  taken 
Root  ;  after  which  Time  they  \Vi  11  require  no  other  Care 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds  till  the  following 
Autumn,  when  they  fliould  be  tranfplanted  into  the  Bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Pleafure  Garden,  where  they  are  to  conti¬ 
nue.  The  Summer  following  thefe  Plants  will  flower 
and  produce  ripe  Seed,  but  the  Roots  will  abide  feveral 
Lears  and  continue  to  flower.  ‘This  Sort  flowers  in 
June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  It 
may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Offsets,  but  as  the  Seeds  ri¬ 
pen  fo  freely,  few  Perfons  trouble  themfelves  to  propa¬ 
gate  the  Plants  any  other  Way.  The  French  call  thi9 
Plant  Jerufiafem  Crofs. 

The  Sort  w'ith  double  Flowers  is  a  valuable  Flant, 
the  flowers  are  very  double  and  of  a  beautiful  Scai  let 
Colour.  1  his  hath  a  perennial  Root  from  which  arife 
2,  3,  or  4  Stalks,  according  to  the  Strength  of  the 
Roots  ;  thefe  in  rich  moift  Land,  grow  upwards  of  4 
Feet  high,  the  Stalks  are  flrong,  ere£l,  and  hairy. 

I  hey  are  garniflied  the  whole  Length  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks  ;  thefe  are  placed  by 
Pairs  oppofite,  and  juft  above  each  Pair  of  Leaves  there 
are  4  fmalter  Leaves  ftanding  round  the  •  Stalk  :  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  clofe  Clutters  fitting  on  the 
Top  of  the  Stalk  ;  when  the  Roots  are  flrong,  the  Cluf- 
ters  of  Flowers  will  be  very  large,  fo  they  make  a  fine 
Appearance,  the  Flowers  being  very  double  and  of  a 
bright  Scarlet  Colour.  They  appear  the  latter  End  of 
June,  and  in  moderate  Seafons  continue  near  a  Month  in 
Beauty.  The  Stalks  decay' in  Autumn,  and  new  ones 
arife  in  the  Spring.  This  was  originally  produced  from 
the  Seeds  of  the  fingle  Sort,  and  is  propagated  by  Slips 
taken  from  the  Roots  in  Autumn  ;  but  as  this  is  a  flow 
Method  of  increafing  the  Plants,  fo  the  beft  Way  to 
have  them  in  Plenty,  is  to  cut  off  the  Stalks  in  June , 
before  the  Flowers  appear,  and  thefe  may  be  cut  into 
fmall  Lengths,  each  of  which  fhould  have  three  Joints  ; 
thefeCuttings  fhould  be  planted  on  an  Eaft  Border  of  Soft 
loamy  Earth,  putting  two  of  the  Joints  into  the  Ground, 
leaving  one  Eye  juft  level  with  the  Surface  ;  thefe  muft 
be  watered,  and  then  covered  clofe  with  Bell  or  Hand 
Glaffes,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  outward  Air,  and  fhaded 
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with  Mats  when  the  Sun  ftiines  hot  upon  them.  Tiie 
Cuttings  fo  managed  w  ill  put  out  Roots  in  5  or  6  Weeks, 
when  they  mild  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  and  in  ve¬ 
ry  dry  Weather  they  fhould  be  now  and  then  refrefhed 
with  Water,  but  it  mufl  not  be  repeated  too  often,  nor 
given  in  large  Quantities,  for  too  much  Moifture  will 
caufe  them  to  rot.  Thefe  will  make  good  Plants  by  the 
Autumn,  when  they  may  be  tranlplanted  into  the  Bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Pleafure  Garden,  where  they  will  flower  the 
following  Summer. 

Some  People  who  are  covetous  to  have  their  Plants 
flower,  fuffer  the  Stalks  to  remain  till  the  Flowers  are 
decayed,  and  then  cut  them  off  to  plant,  but  by  that 
Time  the  Stalks  are  grown  hard,  fo  but  few  of  them 
Succeed,  and  thofe  which  do,  will  not  be  near  fo  good 
Plants  as  thofe  which  are  planted  earlier,  therefore 
it  will  be  better  to  Sacrifice  the  Flowers  of  fome  Roots 
for  this  Purpofe.  Thefe  Plants  delight  in  a  Soft  rich 
loamy  Soil  not  too  moifl  or  ftiff,  in  which  they  will  thrive 
and  flower  very  Strong,  but  they  do  not  care  for  much 
Dung,  which  very  often  caufes  the  Roots  to  canker  and 
rot,  fo  that  in  the  rich  dunged  Lands  about  London  they 
do  not  thrive  well.  As  thefe  Plants  grow  tall,  they  fhculd 
be  plan  tefl  in  the  Aoiddle  of  large  Borders,  and  not 
crowded  with  other  Plants,  for  their  Roots  extend  to  a 
large  Diftance,  fo  if  they  are  incommoded  by  other 
Roots,  it  will  flint  the  Growth  of  the  Plants. 

I  have  not  Seen  ajiy  double  Flowers  of  the  two  other 
Varieties,  but  have  been  informed  that  there  are  of  both 
the  White  and  the  Flefh  Colour  with  double  Flowers  in 
fome  of  the  French  Gardens.  T  hefe  make  a  Variety, 
but  are  not  fo  beautiful  as  the  Scarlet,  fo  are  not  much 
efteemed. 

The  2 d  Sort  is  commonly  called  Red  German  Catch- 
fly.  This  hath  been  found  growing  naturally  upon  the 
Rocks  in  Edinburgh  Park,  and  in  fome  Places  in  Wales. 
It  was  formerly  cultivated  in  Flower  Gardens  for  Orna¬ 
ment,  but  Since  this  Sort  with  double  Flowers  hath  been 
produced,  the  Single  has  been  almofl:  banifhed  out  of  the 
Gardens.  This  hath  long  narrow  Grafs  like  Leaves, 
which  come  out  from  the  Hoot  without  Order,  Sitting 
clofe  to  the  Ground  ;  between  thefe  come  up  If rait  Sin¬ 
gle  Stalks  ;  which  in  good  Ground  rife  a  Foot  and  Half 
high,  at  each  Joint  of  the  Stalk  come  out  two  Leaves 
oppofite,  of  the  fame  Form  as  the  lower,  but  decreafe 
in  their  Size  upward  ;  under  £ach  Pair  of  Leaves,  for 
an  Inch  in  Length,  there  fweats  out  of  the  Stalk,  a  glu¬ 
tinous  Liquor,  which  is  almofl  as  clammy  as  Birdlime, 
fo  that  the  Flies  which  happen  to  light  upon  thefe  Places, 
are  faftened  to  the  Stalk  where  they  die,  from  whence  it 
had  the  Title  of  Catchfly.  The  Stalk  is  terminated  by 
a  Clufler  of  purple  Flowers,  and  from  the  two  upper 
Joints,  come  out  on  each  Side  the  Stalk,  a  Clufler  of 
the  fame  Flowers,  fo  that  the  whole  form  a  Sort  of 
loofe  Spike.  Thefe  appear  in  the  Beginning  of  May , 
and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Seed  Veflels,  which  are 
full  of  frnall  angular  Seeds  ripening  in  July. 

It  may  be  propagated  in  Plenty  by  parting  the 
Roots  in  Autumn,  at  which  Time  every  Slip  will  grow, 
or  if  the  Seeds  are  fown  as  is  dire&ed  for  the  firft  Sort, 
the  Plants  may  be  raifed  in  Plenty.  This  delights  in  a 
light  moifl  Soil  and  a  fhady  Situation. 

The  double  flowering  of  this  Sort  was  accidentally  cb- 
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fained  from  the  Seeds  of  the  Angle.  This  has  not  been 
known  40  Years  in  the  EngHJh  Gardens,  but  it  is  now  fo 
common  as  to  have  excluded  that  with  Angle  Flowers ; 
it  differs  only  from  that  in  the  double  Flowers.  As  this 
never  produces  Seeds,  fo  it  can  only  be  propagated  by 
parting  and  flipping  the  Roots  ;  the  beft  Time  for  this 
is  in  Autumn,  at  which  Time  every  Slip  will  grow  ]f 
this  is  performed  in  September ,  the  Slips  will  have  taken 
good  Root  before  the  Froff,  and  will  flower  well  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Summer  ;  but  if  they  are  expedled  to  flower 
ffrong,  the  Roots  mufl  not  be  divided  into  fmall  Slips, 
though  for  multiplying  the  Plants  it  matters  not  how 
fmall  the  Slips  are.  Thefe  fhould  be  planted  On  a  Bor¬ 
der  expofed  to  the  Morning  Sun,  and  fhaded  when 
the  Sun  is  warm,  till  they  have  taken  Root.  If  the 
Slips  are  planted  in  ihe  Beginning  of  September ,  they 
will  be  rooted  ftrong  enough  to  plant  in  the  Bordeisof 
the  Flower  Garden,  by  the  Middle  or  latter  End  of 
Oftober.  The  Roots  of  this  Sort  multiply  fo  faft  as  to 
make  it  neceflary  to  tranfpiant  and  part  them  every 
Year,  for  when  they  are  let  remain  longer,  they  are  very 
apt  to  rot.  This  Sort  requires  the  fame  Soil  and  Situati¬ 
on  as  the  former. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  by  the  Side  of  Ditches 
and  in  moifl  Paffures  in  many  Parts  of  England,  fo  is 
leldom  admitted  into  Gardens  ;  it  hath  a  perennial  Root, 
from  which  arife  many  branching  diffufed  Stalks,  from 
2  to  3  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oval  acute-pointed 
Leaves  placed  by  Pairs  at  each  Joint,  and  terminated  by 
Cluftersof  purple  Flowers,  which  appear  in  April  and 
May.  The  male  Flowers  grow  on  feparate  Plants  from 
the  female.  The  latter  produces  Seeds  which  ripen  in 
July  ;  the  Stalks  decay  in  Autumn,  but  the  Roots  con¬ 
tinue  feveral  Years. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  double  Flowers,  which 
is  cultivated  in  Gardens,  by  the  Title  of  Red  Bachelors 
Button.  This  is  an  ornamental  Plant,  and  continues 
long  in  flower.  It  is  propagated  by  Slips  which  fhould 
be  planted  the  Beginning  of  Auguft  in  a  fhady  Border 
of  loamy  Earth,  where  they  will  take  Root  in  about  6 
Weeks  or  two  Months,  and  may  then  be  tranfplanted 
into  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden.  Thefe  Roots 
fhould  be  annualJJ'  tranfplanted,  other^wile  they  frequent¬ 
ly  rot;  and  young  Plants  mufl  be  propagated  by  Slips  to 
fupply  the  Decay  of  the  old  Roots,  which  are  not  of  very- 
long  Duration.  This  Sort  thrives  beft  in  a  foft  loamy 
Soil,  and  in  a  fhady  Situation,  where  they  have  only  the 
Morning  Sun. 

The  4th  Sort  is  very  common  on  dry  Banks  on  the 
Side  of  Roads,  in  moll  Parts  ot  England ,  fo  is  not  ad¬ 
mitted  into  Gardens;  there  is  a  Variety  of  this  with 
purple  Fowlers,  which  I  find  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fame  as  the  third,  but  is  very  different,  for  the  Stalks 
of  this  are  branched  out  much  more;  the  Leaves  are 
longer  and  more  veined,  and  the  Flowers  of  this  ftand 
fingly  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  fo  are  not  produced  in 
Clufters  like  thofe  of  the  third.  This  is  alfo  very  hairy, 
and  the  Empalement  of  the  Flowers  isfwollen  like  inflated 
Bladders.  This  flowers  near  a  Month  after  the  other,  but 
the  male  and  female  Flowers  grow  on  different  Plants,  as 
in  the  former. 

There  isa  variety  of  this  with  double  Flowers,  which 
is  propagated  in  Gardens  by  the  Title  of  Double  white 

Bachelors 
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Batchelors  Button,  and  is  an  ornamental  Plant  in  the 
Flower  Garden,  tho’  being  white  it  doth  not  make  fo 
good  an  Appearance  as  the  other  ;  however  it  adds  to  the 
Variety.  This  is  propagated  as  the  double  Sot t  before- 
mentioned,  but  the  Plants  will  thrive  in  a  drier  Soil,  and 
a  more  open  Expofure  than  that. 

The  5 1 h  Sort  grows  very  common  in  moift  Meadows, 
and  bv  the  Side  of  Rivers  in  mofl  Parts  of  England , 
where  it  is  intermixed  with  the  Grafs.  This  rifes  with 
upright  unbranched  Stalks,  near  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
gvirnifhed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  by 
Pairs  oppofite  at  each  Joint.  The  Stalks  are  llender, 
channelled,  and  terminated  by  6  or  7  purple  Flowers 
on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  which  branch  out.  7'he 
Empalements  of  the  Flower  are  ftriped  with  purple,  and 
the  Petals  of  the  Flowers  are  deeply  jagged  in  4  narrow 
Segments,  which  appear  as  if  torn;  from  whence  the 
Country  People  have  given  it  the  Appellation  of  Rag¬ 
ged  Robbin.  It  flowers  in  May ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  July.  This  Sort  is  never  kept  in  Gardens,  but  there 
is  a  Variety  of  it  with  very  double  Flowers,  which  is 
propagated  by  the  Gardeners  for  Ornament.  It  only 
differs  from  the  fingle  in  the  Multiplicity  of  the  Petals, 
and  produces  no  Seeds,  fo  is  propagated  by  Slips  as  the 
fecond  Sort.  It  is  commonly  known  by  the  Title  of 
Double  Ragged  Robbin. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alts,  in  Laplaiyl, 
and  the  other  cold  Parts  of  Europe.  This  is  a  petennial 
Plant  which  cklights  in  a  me  iff  Soil  w  The  Stalks  of  this' 
are  creft  half  a  Foot  high,  garnilhed  with  narrow  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite,  like  the  former 
Sort,  but  are  a  little  fhorter  and  broader;  the  Bottom 
Leaves  are  broader  than  ihofe  upon  the  Stalks,  and  fit 
clofe  to  the  Ground;  they  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  deep 
Green:  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  a  Corymb  us  on 
the  Top  of  the  Stalk  fitting  clofe  together:  they  are  of 
a  purple  Colour,  and  the  Petals  are  cut  in  the  Middle. 
This  flowers  the  Beginning  of  June,  and  the  Seeds  ri¬ 
pen  in  Augu/?.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  and  alfo  by 
parting  the  Roots ;  it  muff  have  a  moift  Soil  and  a  fliady 
Situation,  otberwife  the  Plants  will  not  thrive.  77.e 
Time  for  tranfplauting  the  Plants,  and  parting  the  Roots, 
is  the  fame  as  for  the  fecond  Sort,  and  the  Seeds  may 
be  fown  on  a  lhady  Border  in  March.  In  dry  Weather 
the  Ground  muff  be  kept  moiff,  otherwife  the  Seeds 
will  not  grew.  When  the  Plants  come  up  and  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  fiaould  be  tranfplar.ted  into  a  fhady  Border 
where  they  may  remain  to  flower. 

The  feverrth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia ;  this  hath 
a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  many  narrow  Leaves 
fitting  clofe  to  the  Ground.  7’he  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  high, 
dividing  into-Branches  by  Pairs.  The  Flowers  grow  out 
from  the  Divifion  of  the  Branches,  as  alfo,  at  the  Top 
of  the  Stalks.  They  are  compofed  of  five  white  Petals, 
which  are  divided  in  the  Middle;  thefe  appear  in  June , 
arid  are  fucceeded  by  roundifli  Canfiiles  filled  with  finall 
angular  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Auguf,  This  requires 
the  fame  Treatment  as  the  former  Sort. 

7'he  8  th  Sort  was  brought  from  Portugal  to  England, 
and  is  probably  a  Variety  of  one  with  fingle  Flowers, 
which  grows  naturally  in  that  Country;  but  is  different 
from  any  we  have  in  England.  This  approaches  nearefl 
to  the  Double  Ragged  Robbin,  but  is  different  from 
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that.  It  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  many 
oblong  narrow  Leaves-  fitting  clofe  to  the  Ground.  It 
divides  into  feparate  Heads  like  the  fecond  Sort,  and 
from  each  of  thefe  come  out  an  upright  Stalk  about  9 
Inches  high,  which  d.vides  upwards  by  Pairs,  and  from 
the  Middle  of  each  Divifion,  comes  out  a  Render  Foot 
Stalk  2  Inches  long,  fuftaining  1  double  Purple  Flower 
at  the  7’op,  whofe  Petals  are  very  much  jagged  at  their 
Points ;  the  Empalements  of  the  Flowers  are  marked 
with  deep  purple  Stripes.  From  the  Side  of  the  Stalks 
there  are  alfo  Foot  .Stalks  come  out  at  the  Wings,  which 
for  the  mod  Pait  fuflain  but  one  Flower,  though  fome- 
t:mes  they  have  two 5  thefe  Flowers  being  very  double, 
are  never  fucceeded  by  Seeds.  The  ufual  Time  of  this 
Plant  flowering  is  in  June,  but  fometimes  it  fends  out 
frefh  Stalks,  which  have  Flowers  in  the  Autumn.  It 
is  propagated  by  Slips  as  the  third  and  fourth  Sorts,  but 
coming  from  a  warm  Country,  it  is  impatient  of  much 
Cold,  and  requires  a  particular  Treatment,  for  it  does 
not  thiive  well  in  Pots,  nor  will  it  live  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  open  Borders,  fo  that  the  only  Situation  in  which 

1  have  feen  it  thrive,  was  where  it  was  planted  as  clofe 
as  poflible  to  a  South  Wall  in  dry  undunged  Earth;  for 
in  rich  or  moift  Ground  the  Roots  prefently  rot,  as  they 
affo  do  when  they  .are  watered.  If  they  are  planted  in 
Brick  Ruhbifh,  they  will  11  ill  do  better.  I  was  favour¬ 
ed  with  this  Plant  by  John  Browning,  Efq;  of  Lincoln' s- 
Inn,  w  ho  received  it  from  Portugal. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  'the  northern  Parts 
of  Europe.  It  is  like  the  4th  Sort,  but  the  Petals  of  the 
Flowers  do  not  extend  beyond  the  Empalement,  and  the 
Empalements  are  much  larger  and  more  fwollen. 

The  other  Species  of  Lychnis  are  now  ranged  un¬ 
der  the  following  Genera,  viz. 

Agrofemma ,  Cucubalus ,  Sapmaria,  and  Silene,  to  w  hich 
Articles  the  Reader  is  defired  to  turn  for  thofe  which  are 
hot  here  enumerated. 

LYCIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  232.  Jafminoides. 
Niffol.  Adi.  R.  Par.  1 7 11.  Rhamnus.  C.  B.  P.  477. 
Boxthorn. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flowers  hatha  fmall  obtufe  permanent  Empalement , 
which  is  ere  11  and  divided  into  5  Parts  at  the  Top  ;  the 
Flower  is  Funnel-f). 'taped,  of  I  Petal ,  with  an  incurved 
Tube ,  whofe  Brim  is  cut  into  5  obtufe  Segments ,  which 
fpread  open.  It  has  5  Awl-fhaped  Styles,  a  little  inclined 
and  footer  than  the  Tube,  terminated  by  eredl  Summits. 
In  the  Center  is  ftualed  a  round  if  Germen  fupporting  a 
fingle  Style,  longer  than  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  a  thick 
bifid  Stigma ;  the  Germen  becomes  a  roundif  Berry  with 

2  Cells,  inclofing  Kidney-faped  Seeds  fafiened  to  the  middle 
Partition. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lycium  foliii  lineari-longioribus,  tubo  forum  lon- 
glori,  fegmentis  obtufis.  Boxthorn  with  longer  liniar 
Leaves,  a  longer  Tube  to  the  Flower,  and  obtufe  Seg¬ 
ments.  Lycium  foliis  linearibus.  Hart.  Cliff.  57.  Box- 
thorn  with  linear  Leaves. 

2.  Lycium  foliis  line ari-brevioribus,  tubo  forum  bre~ 
vioti,  fegmentis  ovalibus  patent  iff  mis.  Boxthorn  with 
fhorter  linear  Leaves,  a  fhorter  Tube  to  the  Flouer, 
and  oval  Segments  ipreading  open. 

3.  Lycium  flits  cunciformibui.  Vir.  Clif.  14.  Box- 

thorn 
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thorn  with  Wedge-fhaped  Leaves.  J a  [mi  mi  des  acu  La¬ 
tum,  falicis folic,  flare  parvo  ex  albo  purpura  [cent  e.  Michel. 
Gen.  224.  Prickly  Baftard  Jafmine  with  a  Willow  Leaf 
and  a  fmali  purplifli  white  Flowei. 

4.  Lycium  foliis  lamed  at  is  crajjiufculis,  calycibus 
trifidis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  192.  Boxthorn  with  Spear- 
fhaped  thick  Leaves,  and  trifid  Empalements.  Jetf~ 
m  in  aides  aculeattm ,  polygcni  folio ,  floribus  parvis  alb't- 
dis.  Shaw.  Afr.  349.  f  349.  Prickly  Ballard  Jaf¬ 
mine,  with  a  Knot  Grafs  Leaf,  and  fmali  whitifh 
Flowers. 

5.  Lycium  foliis  ovato  lanceolatis ,  ram  is  diffufis,  flori¬ 
bus  folitariis  patentibus  alaribus,  flylo  lotigiori.  Boxthorn 
with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  diffufed  Branches,  and 
fingle  fpreading  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of 
the  Branches  with-  a  longer  Style. 

6.  Ly CIV M  foli is  lanceolatis  acutis.  Boxthorn  with 
Spear-fhaped  acute  Leaves.  Jafminoides  Sinenfe  Halirni 
folio  long!  ore  &  anguftio'-e.  Du  Haw..  306.  China  Baf¬ 
tard  Jafmine  with  a  narrow  and  longer  Leaf. 

7.  Lycium  foliis  oblongo-ovatis,  crajjiufculis,  confer- 
tis,  fpinis  robuflioribus.  Boxthorn  with  oblong,  oval, 
thick  Leaves  growing  in  Clutters,  and  ftronger  Spines. 

8.  Lycium  Joliis  linear  i-lanceohtis  confer tis ,  calycibus 
hrevibus  acutis.  Boxthorn  with  linear  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  growing  in  Clutters,  and  fhort  acute  Empale¬ 
ments. 

9.  Lycium  inermis,  foliis  lanceolatis,  alternis,  pcren- 
nantibus.  Smooth  Boxthorn  with  Spear  fhaped  ever¬ 
green  Leaves  placed  alternate. 

10.  Lycium  foliis  cordate  ovatis,  feflilibtis,  oppofltis 
perennantibus,  fpinis  cra  fts  bigeminis ,  floribus  confertis. 
Lycium  with  oval  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite, 
which  are  ever-green,  and  lit  dole  to  the  Stalks,  with 
thick  double  Spines,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Clutters. 
Arbor  Africana  fpinofa,  foliis  crafts  cor  da  tis  cA  conjugatis , 
fpinis  crafts  bigeminis.  Herm.  Cat.  4.  Prickly  African 
Tree  with  thick,  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  growing  by  Pairs, 
and  thick  double  Spines. 

The  itt  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ,  Portugal,  and 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  riles  with  irregular 
fhrubby  Stalks  10  or  12  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral 
crooked  knotty  Branches,  covered  with  a  whitifh  Bark, 
and  armed  with  long  fharp  Spines,  on  which  grow 
many  Clutters  of  narrow  Leaves ;  thefe  Thorns  of¬ 
ten  put  out  one  or  two  fmaller  on  their  Sides,  which 
have  fome  Clutters  of  fmaller  Leaves  upon  them  ;  the 
Branches  are  garnittied  with  very  narrow  Leaves  an  Inch 
and  a  Half  long,  and  at  the  Bafe  of  thefe  come  out 
Clutters  of  lhorter  and  narrowei  Leaves.  The  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  ftanding  on 
fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  they  have  a  fhort  permanent  Empale- 
ment  of  1  Leaf,  which  is  tubulous,  and  cut  into  5 
Segments  at  the  Brim  ;  the  Flower  is  Funnel-fhaped, 
of  one  Petal,  with  a  long  incurved  Tube,  cut  into  5 
obtufe  Segments  at  the  Brim  ;  they  are  of  a  dull  pur¬ 
ple  Colour,  and  have  5  Stamina  almoft  as  long  as  the 
Tube,  with  ered  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fit u- 
ated  aroundifh  Germen,  fupporting  a  Style  longer  than 
the  Stamina,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma.  The  Germen 
afterward  turns  to  a  roundifh  fiettiy  Berry,  of  ayellow- 
ifh  Coloui  when  ripe,  inclofing  feveral  hard  Seeds.  This 
ulually  flowers  in  June  and  July/ and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
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the  Autumn,  but  there  is  frequently  a  few  Flowers  come 
out  in  all  the  Summer  Months. 

It  may  be  propagated  either  by  Seeds,  Cuttings,  or 
Layers.  If  by  Seeds,  they  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the 
Ground  till  Spring,  they  feldom  come  up  the  firft  Year. 
If  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  Pots,  the  Pots  fhould  be  plun¬ 
ged  into  fome  old  Tan  in  Winter,  and  in  very  fevere 
Frott  covered  with  Peas  Haulm  or  Straw,  but  in  mild’ 
Weather  fhould  be  open  to  receive  the  Wet;  in  Spring 
the  Pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed, 
which  will  foon  bring  up  the  Plants;  thefe  mutt  be  in- 
nured  to  bear  the  open  Air  as  foon  as  the  Danger  of 
Frott  is  over,  and  when  they  are  3  Inches  high,  they 
may  be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  each  planted  in  a 
fmali  feparatePot,  filled  with  loamy  Earth,  and  placed 
in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  when  they 
may  be  removed  to  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they 
may  remain  till  Autumn ;  then  they  fhould  be  either 
removed  into  the  Green-houfe,.  or  placed  under  a  hot 
Bed  Frame  to  fhelter  them  fiom  hard  Frott;  for  thefe 
Plants  are  too  tender,  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England, 
fo  they  mutt  be  kept  in  Pots,  and  treated  as  Myrtles, 
and  other  hatdy  Green-houfe  Plants;  but  when  the 
Plants  are  grown  ftrong,  there  may  be  a  few  of  them 
planted  in  the  full  Ground  in  a  warm  Situation,  where 
they  will  live  in  moderate  Winters,  but  in  hard  Frofts 
they  are  commonly  deftroyed.  If  the  Cuttings  of  thefe 
Plants  are  planted  in  a  fhady  Border  in  July,  and  duly 
watered,  they  will  take  Root,  and  may  then  be  treated 
as  the  feedling  Plants. 

The  2d  Sort  was  raifed  in  the  Chelfea  Garden  from 
Seeds,  which  came  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This 
hath  an  irregular  fhrubby  Stalk  like' the  former,  but  they 
feldom  rife  more  than  4  or  5  Feet  high;  the  large 
Leaves  are  fhorter  and  a  little  broader  than  thofe  of  the 
firtt,  but  the  Tufts  of  fmali  Leaves  are  narrower ;  the 
Tube  of  the  Flower  is  fhorter,  the  Brim  is  deeper  cut 
into  oval  Segments  which  fpread  open ;  the  Empalement 
is  fhorter  and  cut  into  acute  Segments ;  the  Flowers  and 
Fruit  are  alfo  fmaller.  Thefe  Differences  are  permanent, 
in  all  the  Plants  which  I  have  two  or  three  Times  rai¬ 
fed  from  Seeds.  It  flowers  about  the  fame  Time  as  the 
the  firft,  and  maybe  propagated  in  the  fame  Way,  the 
Plants  alfo  require  the  fame  Culture. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Hedges  in  the 
South  of  France ,  in  Spain,  and  Italy.  This  hath  many 
irregular  fttrubby  Stalks,  which  rife  8  or  9  Feet  high, 
fending  out  feveral  irregular  Branches,  covered  with 
white  Bark,  and  armed  with  pretty  ftrong  Thorns;  the 
Leaves  are  narrow  at  Bottom,  growing  broader  upward, 
and  are  of  a  pale  green  Colour.  The  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  they  are  of  a  pur- 
plilh  white  Colour  and  fmali,  fo  make  no  great  Appear¬ 
ance.  This  Sort  flowers  in  June  and  July,  but  rarely' 
produces  any  Seeds  in  this  Country.  The  Leaves  of 
this  remain  till  Winter,  when  they  fall  off. 

It  maybe  propagated  by  Cuttings  or  Layers,  as  iHfe 
firft  Sort.  The  Plants  will  live  abroad  in  a  fheltered 
warm  Situation,  but  in  very  hard  Frott  they  fhould  be 
covered  with  Straw  or  Litter,  otherwife  the  Branches 
will  be  killed,  and  fometimes  the  Roots  are  deftroyed 
where  they  have  not  fome  Cover. 
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The  4th  Sort  was  brought  from  Africa  by  the  late 
Dr.  Shaw ,  where  it  grows  naturally.  This  hath  a 
fhrubby  Stalk  which  riles  7  or  8  Feet  high,  fending  out 
feveral  irregular  Branches,  armed  with  ftrong  Spines, 
and  garnifhed  with  fhort,  thick,  Spear-fhaped  oval 
Leaves,  which  (land  without  Order.  The  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  they  arefmali 
and  white,  fo  make  little  Appearance.  This  Flowers  in 
July  and  Augujl ,  but  does  not  produce  Seeds  in  England. 
It  maybe  propagated  by  Cuttings  as  the  firft  Sort,  but 
is  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  Winter  in  this 
Country,  fo  the  Plants  mud  be  kept  in  Pots,  and  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Green-houfe  in  Autumn,  and  treated 
as  other  hardy  Kinds  of  Green-houfe  Plants. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  China ,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  brought  to  England  a  few  Years  pa  ft, 
and  the  Plants  were  raifed  in  feveral  Gardens,  and  by 
fome  were  thought  to  be  the  ’Then.  This  rifes  with 
weak,  irregular,  diffufed  Branches  to  a  great  Height, 
hut  require  Support,  otherwife  they  will  trail  on  the 
Ground  :  I  have  meafured  fome  of  thefe  Branches, 
which  in  one  Year  have  been  upward  of  12  Feet  long  ; 
the  lower  Leaves  are  more  than  4  Inches  long,  and  3 
broad  in  the  Middle  ;  they  are  of  a  light  green,  and  a 
thin  Confidence,  placed  without  Order  on  every  Side 
the  Branches  ;  as  the  Shoots  advance  in  Length,  fo  the 
Size  of  the  Leaves  diminifh,  and  toward  the  upper  Part 
they  are  not  more  than  an  Inch  long,  and  a  Quarter  of  an 
Inch  broad,  they  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks  on  every  Side.' 
The  Flowers  come  out  fingly  at  every  Joint  toward  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Branches,  ftanding  on  fhort  (lender 
Foot  Stalks  they  are  of  a  dull  purple  Colour  with 
fliort  Tubes  ;  the  Brims  are  fpread  open  broader  than 
either  of  the  former  Sorts,  and  the  Style  is  confiderably 
longer  than  the  Tube  of  the  Flower.  This  Sort  flow¬ 
ers  in  Augujl ,  September ,  and  October  ;  the  Plant  is  very 
hardy,  and  retains  its  Leaves  till  November  before  they 
decay.  It  propagates  faft  enough  by  its  creeping  Roots, 
which  fend  out  Suckers  at  a  great  Diftance,  and  the 
Cuttings  thruft  into  the  Ground  will  take  Root  as  freely 
as  Willows. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  China ,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  brought  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris, 
and  the  Seeds  were  fent  me  by  Dr.  Bernard  de  JufJteu , 
Demonftrator  of  the  Plants  in  that  Garden.  This  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  to  a  confiderable  Height,  fending 
out  many  irregular  Branches  covered  with  a  very  white 
Bark,  and  armed  with  a  few  fhort  Spines  ;  the  Leaves 
are  about  3  Inches  long,  and  one  broad  in  the  Middle ; 
they  are  placed  alternately  on  the  Branches,  and  are  of 
a  whitiftl  green.  The  Flowers  of  this  Sort  appear  in 
June  and  July,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round 
Berries  that  ripen  in  Autumn,  when  they  are  as  red 
as  Coral.  This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which 
fhould  be  planted  in  Spring  before  they  begin  to  fhoot, 
in  a  Border  expofed  to  the  Morning  Sun,  where  they 
will  take  Root  very  freely  ;  but  thefe  fhould  not  be  re¬ 
moved  till  the  Autumn,  when  they  may  be  planted  to 
cover  high  Walls,  for  the  Branches  are  too  weak  to  lhp- 
port  themfelves ;  and  as  the  Leaves  continue  green  as 
long  as  any  of  the  deciduous  Plants,  they  are  proper 
Plants  for  fuch  Purpofes,  for  they  may  be  trained  to  a 
great  Height. 
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The  7  th  Sort  was  raifed  in  the  Chelfea  Garden  from 
Seeds,  which  were  brought  me  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  rifes  with  fhrubby  branching  Stalks  7  or  8 
Feet  high,  armed  with  long  ftrong  Thorns,  that  have 
feveral  Clufters  of  Leaves  upon  them  ;  the  Branches 
are  garnifhed  with  fmall  oblong  oval  Leaves,  placed 
without  Order  ;  fometimes  they  come  out  in  fmall  Cluf¬ 
ters  from  one  Point,  at  others  they  are  Angle,  ftanding 
on  every  Side  the  Stalk  ;  thefe  are  of  a  light  green,  and 
a  pretty  thick  Confidence,  continuing  green  all  the 
Year.  Thefe  Plants  have  not  as  yet  flowered  here,  fo 
I  can  give  no  Account  of  them,  but  by  the  Fruit 
which  I  received  entire,  I  make  no  doubt  of  its  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  Genus. 

This  Sort  is  pretty  hardy,  for  it  has  lived  abroad 
two  Winters,  where  it  was  planted  againft  a  South  Eaft 
Wall.  It  may  be  propagated  either  by  Layers  or  Cut-: 
tings  as  the  fi  1  ft  ;  and  when  the  Plants  have  obtained 
Strength,  they  may  be  planted  in  a  warm  Situation, 
where  they  will  live  with  very  little  Shelter  in  fevere 
Froft.  The  Branches  of  this  Sort  are  ftronger  than 
thofe  of  the  former,  fo  will  not  require  the  fame  Support. 
It  will  be  proper  to  keep  a  Plant  of  this  in  Shelter  to 
preferve  the  Kind,  left  thofe  in  the  open  Air  fhould  be 
deftroyed. 

The  8th  Sort  has  much  the  Appearance  of  the  firft, 
but  the  Branches  are  not  fo  ftrongly  armed  with  Thorns  j 
they  have  alfo  a  whiter  Bark,  the  Leaves  are  broader 
and  of  a  lighter  green,  ftanding  in  Clufters  at  every 
Joint.  The  Flowers  are  fmaller,  of  a  deeper  purple  Co¬ 
lour,  and  have  much  fhorter  Empalements,  which  are 
cut  into  acute  Segments.  It  flowers  at  the  fame  Time 
with  the  firft  Sort,  but  does  not  produce  any  Seeds  in 
this  Country.  This  was  raifed  in  the  Chelfea  Garden, 
from  Seeds  which  were  fent  me  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  it  is  not  fo  hardy  as  the  former  Sort,  fo  requires 
Prote£fion  from  very  hard  Froft  ;  therefore  the  Plants 
fhould  be  kept  in  Pots  and  houfed  in  the  Winter,  trea¬ 
ting  them  as  other  hardy  Green-houfe  Plants.  It  may  be. 
propagated  by  Cuttings  or  Layers,  as  the  firft  Sort. 

The  9th  Sort  has  been  long  an  Inhabitant  of  the. 
Chelfea  Garden  ;  it  was  raifed  from  Seeds  which  came, 
from  China,  and  was  for  many  Years  taken  for  the  Tea. 
Tree,  till  it  produced  fome  Flowers,  which  difcovered 
its  true  Genus.  This  rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  Stalk  6 
or  7  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Branches  covered  with 
a  brown  Bark  and  fmooth,  having  no  Thorns  ;  they  are 
garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  about  3  Inches 
long,  and  near  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad,  placed 
alternately  on  the  Branches,  ftanding  on  fhort  Foot 
S,alks  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  continue  all  the 
Year.  The  Flowers  are  white,  and  of  the  fame  Shape 
with  the  others  of  this  Genus,  but  there  has  not  been 
any  Seeds  as  yet  produced  in  England. 

This  Plant  will  live  in  the  open  Air,  if  planted  in  a 
warm  Situation  and  a  dry  Soil  ;  but  it  is  of  flow  Growth, 
feldom  (hooting  more  than  3  or  4  Inches  in  a  Seafon  ; 
it  is  aifo  difficult  to  propagate,  for  the  Branches  which 
are  laid  down,  will  not  take  Root  in  lefs  than  2  Years, 
and  the  Cuttings  are  with  Difficulty  made>  to  grow. 
The  beft  Time  to  plant  them  is  in  May ,  in  Pots  filled 
with  light  loamy  Earth,  plunging  them  into  an  old 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  covering  the  Pots  clofe  with 
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Bell  or  Hand  Glafles  to  exclude  the  external  Air  ;  thefe 
fhould  be  fhaded  every  Day  from  the  Sun  ;  thefe 
Cuttings  fhould  be  refrefhed  with  Water  once  a  Week, 
but  it  muft  not  he  given  to  them  in  too  great  Plenty. 
'I  hofe  Cuttings  which  fucceed,  will  have  put  out  Roots 
by  the  Beginning  of  Auguf ,  when  they  may  be  taken  up 
and  planted  in  fmail  Pots,  placing  them  in  the  Shade  till 
they  have  taken  new  Root,  and  then  they  may  be- placed 
with  other  hardy  exotick  Plants  in  afheltered  Situation, 
till  the  End  of  Oilober,  when  they  may  be  put  under  a 
common  Frame  to  flicker  them  in  Winter.  When  the 
Plants  have  acquired  Strength,  they  may  be  fhaken  out 
of  the  Pots,  and  planted  in  the  full  Ground  in  a  warm 
Situation,  wheie,  if  they  are  fheltered  in  fevere  Frofts, 
they  will  thrive  better  than  in  Pots. 

The  ioth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to  Holland  a  few 
Years  part,  where  the  Plants  were  raifed.  This  is  a 
low  fhrubby  Plant,  which  fends  out  Branches  from  the 
Ground  upward,  covered  with  a  dark  green  Bark,  and 
armed  with  fhort  ftrong  Thorns,  which  come  out  by 
Pairs,  and  fometimes  there  are  double  Pairs  on  the  fame 
Foot  Stalk  ;  thefe  are  fituated  juft  below  the  Leaves, 
and  where  there  are  4,  2  of  them  point  upward,  and 
the  other  2  downward.  The  Leaves  are  Heart-fhaped, 
not  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  Box  T ree,  of  the 
fame  Confidence  and  Colour,  terminating  in  acute 
Points  ;  they  are  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite,  on  very  fhort 
Foot  Stalks,  ftanding  pretty  clofe  together  ;  thefe 
continue  green  all  the  Year.  The  Flowers  come  out 
from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  on  fhort  flender  Foot 
Stalks,  each  fupporting  5  or  6  fmail  white  Flowers, 
which  grow  in  a  Clufter  at  the  Top;  thefe  have  very 
fhort  Empalements,  and  pretty  long  Tubes,  divided  at 
the  Brim  into  5  acute  Segments.  T’hefe  Flowers  have 
an  agreeable  Odour,  they  appear  in  July  and  Augujl, 
but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

This  Soi  l  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  as  the  firft 
Sort,  which,  if  planted  in  July  and  fhaded  from  the 
Sun,  will  take  Root  very  freely  ;  then  they  fhould  be 
planted  into  feparate  fmail  Pots,  and  placed  in  the  Shade 
till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  after  which  they  may  be 
treated  as  the  former  Sort.  This  plant  has  not  as  yet 
been  planted  in  the  full  Ground  in  England,  but  i t  lives 
through  the  Winter  under  a  common  Frame. 

The  other  Species  which  were  included  in  this  Genus, 
are  now  removed  to  Cela/lrus. 

LYCOPERSICON.  Tourn.  lnjl.  R.H.  150 .Tab.  63. 
Solanum.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  224.  Love  Apples,  or  Wolf’s 
Peach. 

The  CharaFlers  are, 

The  Flower  bus  a  permanent  Empalement  of  1  Leaf,  cut 
into  5  'acute  Segments  at  the  Top ,  and  permanent.  1  be 
Flower  has  1  Petal  which  is  Wheel-f japed,  with  a  very 
(bort  Tube,  and  a  large  5  cornered  Brim ,  which  fpreads 
open  and  is  plaited.  It  bhtb  5  fmail  Awl- foaped  Stamina , 
terminated  by  oblong  Summits  which  clofe  together.  It  bath 
a  roundijh  Germen ,  fupporting  a  fender  Style  the  Length 
of  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  an  obtuje  Stigma.  The  Ger- 
tnen  becomes  a  roundijh  fi'Jhy  Fruit  or  Berry,  divided  into 
jcveral  Cells,  inclofing  many  fat  Seeds. 

The  Specie >  are, 

•  1.  Lyc OPE rsi con  caule  inermi  herbaceo,  feliis  pin - 
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natis  incifts,  fruclu  rotundo glabro.  Love  Apple  with  an 
herbaceous  unarmed  Stalk,  pinnated  cut  Leaves,  and  a 
finooth  round  Fruit.  Lycoperficon  Galeni.  Ana.  217. 
The  Wolf  Peach  of  Galen. 

2.  Lycopkrsicon  caule  herbaceo,  hirfutijf  mo,  foliis 
pinnatis,  incifts,  fruflu  comprcjfo  J'ulcato.  Love  Apple 
with  a  very  hairy  herbaceous  Stalk,  winged  cut  Leaves, 
and  a  comprefied  furrowed  Fruit.  Solanum  pomiferum, 
fruflu  rotundo  friato  molli.  C.  B.  P.  167.  Apple-bearing 
Nightfhade,  with  a  loft,  round,  floated  Fruit,  common¬ 
ly  called  Tomatas  by  the  Spaniards. 

3.  Ly  c  o  PE  rsi  con  caule  inermi ,  herbaceo,  ere  Flo,  fo¬ 
liis  ovatis  dentato  angulatis ,  fubfpjnojis ,  fruFlu  fubrotundo 
fulcato.  Love  Apple  with  an  herbaceous,  eredt,  unarm¬ 
ed  Stalk,  oval  Leaves  indented,  angular,  and  having  a 
few  Spines,  with  a  roundifh  furrowed  Fruit.  Lycoperfi¬ 
con  fruFht friato  duro.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  150.  Wolf’s 
Peach  with  a  hard  ftriated  Fruit. 

4.  Lycopkrsicon  caule  inermi  herbaceo,  foliis  in - 
cequaliter pinnatis,  foliolis  obtuje-dentatis,  racemis  re/lexis. 
Love  Apple  with  an  herbaceous,  unarmed  Stalk,  Leaves 
unequally  winged,  whofe  Lobes  are  bluntly  indented,  and 
refledted  Branches.  Lycoperficon  inodorum.  Jujf.  Wolf’s 
Peach  having  no  Scent. 

5.  Lycopkrsicon  caule  inermi  herbaceo ,  foliis  pinna¬ 
tis,  incifts ,  undatis,  fy/o  longiore  perfifente.  Love  Ap¬ 
ple  with  an  unarmed,  herbaceous  Stalk,  winged  cut 
Leaves  which  are  waved,  and  a  longer  permanent 
Style  to  t-he  Flower.  Lycoperficon  pimpinellce  Janguiforba 
foliis.  Feuill.  Obf.  3.  p.  37.  Wolf’s  Peach  with  Leaves 
like  Burnet. 

6.  Lycopkrsicon  caule  herbaceo,  procumbente,  foliis 
pinnatifidis,  glabris,  foribus  folitariis  alaribus.  Love 
Apple  with  an  herbaceous  trailing  Stalk,  Wing-pointed 
fmooth  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  hngly  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk. 

7.  Lycopkrsicon  caule  inermi  herbaceo, foliis  pinna¬ 
tis  integerrimis.  Love  Apple  with  an  unarmed  herbace¬ 
ous  Stalk,  and  winged  Leaves  which  are  entire.  Solanum 
tuberofum  efculentum.  C.  B.  P  167.  Efculent  tuberous 
Nightfhade,  commonly  called  Potatoe,  by  the  Indians 
Batatas. 

The  iff  Soit  here  mentioned,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
Lycoperficon  of  Galen.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  with 
an  herbaceous,  brandling,  hairy  Stalk,  which  will  rife  to 
the  Height  of  3  or  6  Feet  if  fupported,  otherwile  the 
Branches  will  fall  to  the  Ground  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  winged  Leaves  of  a  very  rank  difagreeable  Odour, 
compofed  of  4  or  5  Pair  of  Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd 
one  ;  thefe  are  cut  on  their  Edges,  and  end  in  acute 
Points.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches,  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining 
fe.veral  yellow  Flowers,  ranged  in  a  fingle  long  Bunch  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round,  fmooth,  pulpy  Fruit,  about 
the  Size  of  a  large  Cherry.  There  are  two  Varieties  of 
this,  one  with  yellow,  and  the  other  with  red  Fruit. 
Thefe  Plants  flower  from  June  till  the  Froft  flops  them, 
and  the  Fruit  ripens  in  Succeflion  from  the  End  of  July , 
till  the  Froft  kills  the  Plants  ;  this  Sort  is  ufed  in  Medicine. 

The  2d  Sort  is  very  like  the  firft,  excepting  the  Fruit, 
which  differs  greatly  ;  for  thofe  of  the  feconu  Sort  are 
very  large,  comprefied  at  both  Ends,  and  deeply  furrow¬ 
ed  all  over  the  Sides.  This  Sort  never  varies  to  the 

5  B  3  other. 
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other,  fo  that  it  is  undoubtedly  a  diftinel  Species.  This 
is  the  Sort  which  is  commonly  cultivated  to  put  into 
Soups,  and  the  Port-ugueze  and  Spaniards  uie  them  in 
many  of  their  Sauces. 

The  3d  Sort  is  alfo  annual  ;  this  rifes  with  an  ereft 
herbaceous  Stalk  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  dividing  into 
feveral  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oval  angular 
Leaves,  from  3  to  4  Inches  long,  and  almoft  3  broad 
in  the  Middle;  they  are  placed  alternately  on  pretty  long 
Foot  Stalks,  which  have  one  or  two  fhort  Spines  upon 
them,  as  there  alfo  is  upon  the  Mid-rib  of  the  Leaves. 
The  Flowers  come  out  fingly  upon  Foot  Stalks  from  the 
Side  of  the  Branches,  they  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  red  ftriated  Fruit,  which  are  firmer  than  thofe  of  the 
other  Sorts,  and  about  the  Size  of  Cherries.  This  Fruit 
ripens  in  the  Autumn,  and  the  Plants  decay  loon  after. 

The  4th  Sort  isfomewhat  like  the  firft,  but  the  Leaves 
are  unequally  winged,  having  fome  fmaller  Lobes  placed 
between  the  large  ones  ;  the  Lobes  of  this  are  fhorter, 
broader,  and  not  cut  like  thofe  of  the  firft,  but  have 
fome  obtufe  Indentures  toward  their  Bale.  The  Leaves 
of  this  Sort  have  not  that  rank  difagreeable  Odour  which 
the  two  firft  have  ;  the  Fruit  of  it  is  not  io  large  as  thofe 
of  the  firft,  but  they  are  round  and  fmooth,  and  are  ve¬ 
ry  late  before  they  ripen  here  ;  fo  that  unlefs  the  Plants 
are  railed  early  in  the  Spring,  they  will  not  produce  ripe 
Fruit. 

The  5  th  Sort  is  alfo  annual ;  this  hath  a  very  branch¬ 
ing  herbaceous  Stalk,  fpreading  oufinto  many  Divifions, 
and  is  not  fo  ha’ny  as  the  two  firft  ;  the  Leaves  are  com* 
pofedof  a  greater  Number  of  Lobes,  which  are  much 
fhorter  and  more  indented  on  their  Edges,  where  they 
are  a  little  waved.  The  Flowers  Hand  on  very  long 
Foot  Stalks,  which  branch  out  and  fupport  a  large  Num¬ 
ber  of  Flowers  at  the  Top  ;  thefe  have  a  longer  Style 
than  thofe  of  the  other  Species,  which  is  permanent, 
remaining  on  the  Top  of  the  Fruit.  This  Sort  is  late 
in  ripening  the  Fruit,  fo  that  unlefs  the  Plants  are  raifed 
early  in  the  Spring,  the  Fruit  will  not  ripen  in  England. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  two  Sorts  were  fent  from  Peru  by 
Mr.  Jofeph  de  Juffseu ,  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris, 
Part  of  which  was  fent  me  by  his  Brother  Dr.  Bernard 
de  ' JuJJieu ,  of  the  R:yal  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  6th  Sort  was  raifed  by  Mr.  James  Gordon,  Gar¬ 
dener  at  Mile  End,  who  gave  me  fome  of  the  Seeds,  but 
from  what  Country  it  came  I  could  not  learn.  This 
hath  very  weak,  trailing,  fmooth  Stalks,  not  more  than 
a  Foot  long,  garnifhed  with  fmooth  Leaves,  (landing 
by  Pairs  oppefite  ;  thefe  are  regularly  cut  on  the  Sides  al- 
moft  to  the  Mid-rib,  in  Form  of  a  winged  Leaf;  and 
thefe  Segments  are  alfo  indented  on  their  Edges,  and  at 
their  Points.  The  Flowers  come  out  on  the  Side  of  the 
Stalks  fingly,  they  are  of  a  whitifh  yellow  Colour,  and 
have  a  pretty  large  fpreading  Empalement,  deeply  cut  at 
the  Brim  into  many  2cute  Segments  which  fpread  open. 
The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  roundifh  Berries 
a  little  compreffed  at  the  'Fop,  of  an  herbaceous  yellow 
Colour  when  ripe. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds  on 
a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  March,  and  when  the  Plants  are 
2  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  another 
moderate  hot  Bed,  at  about  4  Inches  Diftance  from  each 
other,  obferving  to  fhade  them  until  they  haw  taken 


Root ;  after  which  -they  muft  have  frequent  Waterings, 
and  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air  ;  for  if  they  are  too  much 
drawn  while  young,  they  feldom  do  well  afterwards. 

In  May  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  tranfplanted  either  into 
Pots  filled  with  rich  light  Earth,  or  into  Borders  near 
Walls,  Pales,  or  Hedges,  to  which  their  Branches  may 
be  fattened  to  fupport  them  from  trailing  on  the  Ground, 
which  they  otherwife  will  do,  and  then  the  Fruit  will  not 
ripen,  fo  that  where  thefe  Plants  are  cultivated  for  the 
Sake  of  their  Fruit,  they  fhcnld  be  planted  to  a  warm 
Afpedt,  and  the  Branches  regularly  faftened  as  they  ex¬ 
tend,  that  the  Fruit  may  have  the  Advantage  of  the  Sun’s 
Warmth  to  forward  them,  otherwife  it  will  be  late  in 
the  Seafon  before  they  areiipe,  and  they  are  unfit  for 
Ufe  before  ;  but  when  the  Plants  are  brought  forward 
in  the  Spring,  and  thus  regularly  trained  to  the  South 
Sun,  the  Fruit  will  ripen  by  the  latter  End  of  July,  and 
there  will  be  a  Succefiion  of  it  till  the  Froft  kills  the 
Plants. 

Some  Perfons  cultivate  thefe  Plants  for  Ornament,  but 
their  Leaves  emit  a  ftrong  offenfive  Odour  on  being 
touched,  which  renders  them  very  improper  for  the  Plea- 
fure  Garden,  and  their  Branches  extend  fo  wide  and  ir¬ 
regular,  as  to  render  them  very  unfightly,  for  they  can¬ 
not  be  kept  within  Bounds,  efpecially  when  they  are  plan¬ 
ted  in  good  Ground;  therefore  the  Borders  in  which 
thofe  Plants  are  placed  for  their  Fruit,  muft  not  be  too 
rich,  for  in  a  moderate  Soil  they  will  not  be  fo  luxuriant 
and  more  fruitful. 

The  Italians  and  Spaniards  eat  thefe  Apples,  as  we  do 
Cucumbers,  with  Pepper,  Oil,  and  Salt;  and  fome 
eat  them  ftewed  in  Sauces,  &c.  and  in  Soups  they  are  now 
much  ufed  in  England,  efpecially  the  fecond  Sort,  which 
is  preferred  to  all  the  other.  This  Fruit  gives  an  agree¬ 
able  Acid  to  the  Soup,  though  there  are  fome  Perfons 
who  think  them  not  wholefome,  from  their  great  Moif- 
ture  and  Coldnefs,  and  that  the  Nourifhment  they  afford 
muft  be  bad. 

The  3d  Sort  is  never  ufed  either  in  the  Kitchen  or 
for  Medicine,  but  the  Plants  are  preferved  for  Variety, 
efpecially  by  thofe  Perfons  w  ho  are  Lovers  of  Botany. 
This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  befown 
on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  the  Plants  afterwards 
treated  as  hath  been  diredled  for  the  Cafftcum ,  with 
which  this  Plant  will  thrive  and  produce  Plenty  of  Fruit 
annually. 

The  7  th  Sort  is  the  common  Potatoe,  which  is  a  Plant 
fo  well  known  now,  as  to  need  no  Defcription.  Of  this 
there  are  two  Varieties,  one  with  a  red  and  the  other  with 
a  whi;e  Root  ;  that  whofe  Roots  are  red,  have  purplifti 
Flowers,  but  the  white  Root  has  white  Flowers ;  thefe 
are  fuppofed  to  beonly  accidental  Variations,  and  not  di- 
ftindt  Species. 

The  common  Name  of  Potatoe,  feems  to  be  only  a 
Corruption  of  the  Indian  Name  Batatas.  This  Plant 
has  been  much  propagated  in  England  within  thirty 
Years  paft,  for  although  it  was  introduced  from  Ame¬ 
rica  about  the  Year  1623,  yet  it  was  but  little  cultiva¬ 
ted  in  England  till  of  late  ;  thefe  Roots  being  defpifed 
by  the  Rich,  and  deemed  only  proper  Food  for  the 
meaner  Sort  of  Perfons  ;  however,  they  are  now  efteem- 
ed  bymoft  People,  and  the  Quantity  of  them  which  are 
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cultivated  near  London,  I  believe,  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  Part  of  Europe . 

This  Plant  was  always  ranged  in  the  Genus  of  Sola¬ 
rium,  or  Nightfliade,  and  is  now  brought  under  that 
Title  again  by  Dr.  Limueus  ;  but  as  Lycoperjtcon  has 
been  eftablifhed  as  a  dibinft  Genus,  on  Account  of  tire 
'Fruit  being  divided  into  feveral  Cells,  by  intermediate 
Partitions,  and  as  the  Fruit  of  this  Plant  exadly  agrees 
with  the  Chara&ers  of  the  other  Species  ot  this  Genus, 
l  have  inferted  it  here. 

This  is  always  propagated  by  its  Roots,  for  it  rarely 
perfedfs  Seeds  in  England ;  and  if  it  did,  that  Method 
would  be  more  tedious  and  uncertain;  and  as  the  Roots 
greatly  multiply,  if  planted  in  a  proper  Soil,  there  can 
be  no  Occafion  for  trying  any  other  Method  of  Cul¬ 
ture.  The  common  Way  is,  either  to  plant  the  fmall 
Roots  or  Offsets  entire,  or  to  cut  the  larger  Roots  into 
Pieces,  preferving  a  Rud  or  Eye  to  each  ;  but  neither 
of  thefe  Methods  is  what  I  would  recommend,  for 
when  the  fmaller  Offsets  are  planted,  they  generally 
produce  a  greater  Number  of  Roots,  but  thefe  are  al¬ 
ways  fmall;  and  the  Cuttings  of  the  larger  Roots  are 
apt  to  rot,  efpecially  if  wet  Weather  happens  foon  af¬ 
ter  they  are  planted  ;  therefore  what  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  is,  to  make  Choice  of  the  faired:  Roats  for  this 
Purpofe,  and  to  allow  them  a  larger  Space  of  Giound, 
both  between  the  Rows,  as  all'o  in  the  Rows,TJant  from 
Plant ;  by  which  Method  1  have  observed,  the  Roots 
have  been  in  general  large  the  following  Autumn. 

The  Soil  in  which  this  Plant  thrives  beb,  is  a  light 
fandy  Loam,  not  too  dry  or  over  moift  ;  this  Ground 
fhould  be  well  ploughed  two  or  three  Times,  in  order 
to  break  and  divide  the  Parts  ;  and  the  deeper  it  is 
ploughed,  the  better  the  Roots  will  thrive.  In  the 
Spring,  juft  before  the  lab  Ploughing,  there  fhould  be 
a  good  Quantity  of  rotten  Dung  fread  on  the  Ground, 
which  fhould  be  ploughed  in  the  Beginning  of  March,  if 
the  Seafon  proves  mild,  otherwife  it  had  better  be  de¬ 
ferred  until  the  Middle  or  latter  End  of  that  Month  ;  for 
if  it  fhould  prove  hard  Froft  after  the  Roots  are  plant¬ 
ed,  they  may  be  greatly  injured,  if  notdeftroyed  there¬ 
by;  but  the  fooner  they  are  planted  in  the  Spring,  af¬ 
ter  the  Danger  of  Froil  is  over,  the  better  it  will  be, 
efpecially  in  dry  Land.  In  the  laffc  Ploughing,  the 
Ground  fhould  be  laid  even,  and  then  the  Furrows 
fhould  be  drawn  at  3  Feet  Dibance  from  each  other, 
and  about  7  or  8  Inches  deep..  In  the  Bottom  of 
this  Furrow  the  Roots  lhould  be  laid,  at  about  one 
Foot  and  a  Half  afunder  ;  then  the  Furrow  fhould  be 
covered  in  with  the  Earth,  and  the  fame  continued 
through  the  whole  Field  or  Parcel  of  Land,  intended 
to  be  planted. 

After  all  is  finifhed,  the  Land  may  remain  in  the 
fame  State  till  near  the  Time  when  the  Shoots  are  ex¬ 
pedited  to  appear  above  Ground,  when  the  Ground 
fhould  be  well  harrowed  over  both  Ways,  which  will 
break  the  Clods,  and  make  the  Surface  very  fmooth  ; 
and  by  doing  it  fo  late,  it  will  deflroy  the  young 
Weeds,  which,  by  this  Time,  will  begin  to  make  their 
Appearance;  and  this  will  fave  the  Expence  of  Hoeing, 
as  alio  bir  the  upper  Surface  of  the  Ground,  which,  if 
much  Wet  has  fallen  after  the  Planting,  is  often  bound 
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into  n  hard  Cruf},  and  will  retard  rhe  Appearance  of  the 
.Shoots. 

As  I  have  allotted  the  Rows  of  Potatoes  at  3  Feet 
Dlilance,  it  was  in  order  to  introduce  the  Hoe  Plough 
between  them,  which  will  greatly  improve  thefe  Roots  ; 
for  by  twice  birring  and  breaking  the  Ground  between 
thefe  Plants,  it  will  not  only  debroy  the  Weeds,  but  al¬ 
io  loofcn  the  Ground,  whereby  every  Shower  of  Rain 
will  penetrate  the  Ground  to  the  Roots,  and  greatly 
improve  their  Growth  ;  but  thefe  Operations  brould  be 
performed  early  in  the  Seafon,  before  the  Stems  or 
Branches  of  the  Plants  begin  to  fall,  and  trail  on  the 
Ground,  becaule  after  that,  it  will  be  knpoffible  to  do  it 
without  injuring  the  Shoots. 

If  thefe  Ploughing  are  carefully  performed,  it  will 
prevent  the  Growth  of  Weeds,  till  the  Haulm  of  the 
Plants  cover  the  Ground,  fo  that  afterward  there  will 
be  little  Danger  of  Weeds  growing  fo  as  to  injure  the 
Crop;  but  as  the  Plough  can  only  go  between  the 
Rows,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  make  ufe  of  a  Hoe  to  bir 
the  Ground  and  dedroy  the  Weeds  in  the  Rows  be¬ 
tween  the  Plants  ;  and  if  this  is  carefully  performed  in 
dry  Weather,  .after  the  two  Ploughings,  it  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  keep  the  Ground  clean  until  the  Potatoes  are  fit 
to  take  up. 

In  Places  where  Dung  is  fcarce,  many  Perfons  Rat¬ 
ter  it  only  in  the  Furrows  where  the  Roots  are  planted  ; 
but  this  is  a  very  poor  Method,,  becaufe  when  the  Po¬ 
tatoes  begin  to  pubi  out  their  Roots,  they  are  loon  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  Width  of  thefe  Furrows,  and  the 
new  Roots  are  commonly  formed  at  a  Didance  from 
the  old  ;  fo  will  be  out  of  the  Reach  of  this  Dung,  and 
confequently  will  receive  little  Benefit  from  it.  And  as 
mob  of  the  Farmers  covet  to  have  a  Crop  of  Wheat 
after  the  Potatoes  are  taken  off  the  Ground,  the  Land 
will  not  be  fo  thorougly  dreffed  in  every  Part,  nor  fo 
proper  for  this  Crop,  as  when  the  Dung  is  equally 
fpread,  and  ploughed  in  all  over  the  Land,  nor  will 
the  Crop  of  Potatoes  be  fo  good.  I  have  always  ob»  - 
ferved,  where  this  Method  of  planting  the  Potatoes  has 
been  pradifed,  the  Land  has  produced  a  fine  Crop  of 
Wheat  afterward,  and  there  has  fcarce  one  Shoot  of  the  . 
Potatoe  appeared  among  the  Wheat,  which  I  attribute 
to  the  Farmers  planting  only  the  largeft  Roots  ;  for  r 
when  they  have  forked  them  out  of  the  Ground  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Autumn,  there  have  been  6,  8,  or  10  large 
Roots  produced  foom  each,  and  often  many  more,  and 
fcarce  any  very  fmall  Roots  ;  whereas,  in  fuch  Places 
where  the  fmall  Roots  have  been  planted,  there  has  been 
a  vaft  Number  of  very  fmail  Roots  produced  ;  many  of 
which  were  fo  fmall,  as  not  to  be  difeovered  when  the 
Roots  were  taken  up  ;  fo  have  grown  the  following  Sea-  ■ 
Con,  and  have  greatly  injured  whatever  Crop  was  on  the 
Giound. 

The  Haulm  of  thefe  Potatoes  is  generally  killed  by 
the  firb  Frob  in  the  Autumn,  when  the  Roots  biould 
be  taken  up  foon  after,  and  may  be  laid  up  in  Sand  in 
any  Iheltered  Place,  where  they  may  ke  kept  dry,  and 
fecure  from  Frob.  Indeed  the  People  who  cultivate 
thefe  Roots  near  London,  do  not  wait  for  the  decaying 
of  the  Haulm,  but  begin  to  take  up  Part  of  them  as 
foon  as  their  Roots  are  grown  to  a  proper  Size  for  the 
Market;  and  fo  keep  taking  up  from  Time  to  Time,., 
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ns  they  have  Vent  for  them.  There  are  others  like  wife, 
who  do  not  take  them  up  fo  foon  as  the  Haulm  decays, 
but  let  them  remain  much  longer  in  the  Ground  ;  in 
which  there  is  no  Hurt  done,  provided  they  are  taken  up 
before  hard  Froft  fetsin,  which  would deflroy  them,  un- 
lefs  where  the  Ground  is  wanted  for  other  Crops;  in 
which  Cafe,  the  fooner  they  are  taken  up  the  better,  after 
the  Haulm  is  decayed.  When  thefe  Roots  are  laid  up, 
they.lliould  have  a  good  Quantity  of  Sand  or  dry  Earth 
I  tid  between  them,  to  prevent  their  heating;  nor  fhould 
they  be  laid  in  two  large  Heaps,  for  the  fame  Reafon. 

LY COPUS  commonly  called  Water  Horehound. 

This  Plant  grows  in  great  Plenty  on  moifl  Soils  by  the 
Sides  of  Ditches,  in  mott  Parts  of  England ,  but  is  never 
cultivated  in  Gardens,  fo  that  it  would  be  needlefs  to  fay 
any  Thing  more  of  it  in  this  Place. 

LYSIMACHI  A.  Tourn.  In  ft.  R.  FI.  141.  Tab.  59. 
Lin.  Gen.  PI.  188.  Loo  If  rife ;  in  French,  Corneille. 

The  CharaFlers  arc. 

The  Empalsment  of  the  Flower  is  permanent,  and  cut  into 
5  acute  Segments  which  are  ere  Ft.  The  Flower  is  of  I  Petal , 
cut  into  5  oblong  oval  Segments  to  the  Bottom,  which  fpread 
open  plat.  It  hath  5  Apjl-fhaped  Stamina  about  half  the 
Length  of  the  Petal ,  terminated  by  acute-pointed  Summits. 
In  the  Center  is  fttuated  a  roundijh  Germen ,  Jvpporting  a 
fender  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  an  ob- 
tufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  turns  to  a  globular  Capfule  with 
I  Cell  opening  with  10  Valves,  and  filed  with  final  l  an¬ 
gular  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lysimachia  p'aniculaia,  racemis  terminaiibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  \if>.  Paniculated  Looffrife  with  Bunches  of 
Flowers  terminating  the  Stalks.  Lyfimachia  lutea ,  major, 
qua  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P.  245.  Greater  yellow  Loo- 
If  rife  of  Dioj corides. 

2.  Ly  sim  a  chi  A  racemir  latei  alibus  pedunculitis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  147.  Looffrife  with  lateral  Bunches  of  Flow¬ 
ers  growing  on  Foot  Stalks.  lyfimachia  bifolia ,  fore 
gp.bofo,  luteo.  C.B.P.  242.  Two  leaved  Looffrife  with 
a  yellow  globular  Flower. 

3.  Lysimachia  fpicis  terminaiibus  pat ulis,  lanceolatis , 
ftaminjbus  corolla  longioribus.  L>n.  Sp.  PI.  147.  Looffrife 
with  Spear-fhaped  fpreading  Spikes  of  Flow  ers  terminat¬ 
ing  the  Branches,  and  Stamina  longer  than  the  Petals. 
Lyfimachia  Orientals  angufti folia  fore  purpureo.  Tourn. 
Cor.  7.  Narrow  leaved  Eaffern  Loolfrife,  with  a  purple 
Flower. 

4.  Lysimachia  racemis  fimplicibus  terminaiibus,  pe¬ 
tals  s  obtufis,  ftaminibus  corolla  brevioribiis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL 
146.  Looffrife  with  Spikes  of  Flowers  terminating  the 
Stalks,  obtufe  Petals  to  the  Flower,  and  Stamina  fhorter 
than  the  Petal.  Lyfimachia  Orientalis  minor ,  folijs  glan¬ 
ds,  annuentibus ,  fore  purPureo.  Hort.  P if  Smaller 
Eaffern  annual  Looffrife,  with  nodding  grayifh  Leaves, 
and  a  purple  Flower. 

5.  Lysimachia  petiolis  cilia  t  is,  ft  or  thus  cernuis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  147 .  Looffrife  with  hairy  Foot  Stalks- and 
nodding  Flowers.  Lyfimachia  Canadenfis,  falappce  foliis. 
Sarr.  Canad.  Canada  Looffrife  with  a  Jalap  Leaf. 

6.  Lysimachia  fpied  fnnplici  ereFlo  terminal],  petalis 
evatis,  ftaminibus  corolla  longioribus.  Looffrife  with  a 
{ingle  eretf  Spike  terminating  the  Stalk,  oval  Petals,  and 
Stamina  longer  than  the  Flower.  Lyfimachia  fpicata , 
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fore  albo ,  falicis  folio.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  141, 
Looffrife  with  a  Spike  of  white  Flowers,  and  a  Willow' 
Leaf. 

7.  Lylimachi  a  foliis  fubcordatis ,  foribus  folitariis, 
caule  repente.  Vir.  Clif,  1  3.  Looffrife  with  Leaves  nearly 
Heart-lhaped,  flowers  growing  fmgly,  and  a  creeping 
Stalk.  Nummularia  lutea  major,  C.  B.  P.  309.  Greater 
yellow  Moneywort. 

8.  Lysimachia  foliis  ovatis  acutiufculis ,  pedunculis 
folio  longioribus,  caule  repente.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  148.  Looffrife 
with  oval  acute-pointed  Leaves,  Foot  Stalks  longer  than 
the  Leaf,  and  a  creeping  Stalk.  Nummularia  minor  pur- 
purnfeente ,  fore.  C.  B.  P.  310.  Smaller  Money-Wort 
with  a  purplifh  Flower. 

9.  Lys  1 M  A  ch  :  A  foliis  ovatis,  acutis, foribus  folitariis, 
caule  procumbent  e.  Hort.  Cliff.  52.  Looffrife  with  oval 
acute  pointed  Leaves,  Flowers  growing  fingly,  and  a 
trailing  Stalk.  As  a  gall  is  lutea  nernorum.  C.  B.  P.  252. 
Yellow  Pimpernel  of  the  Woods. 

10.  Lysimachia  foliis  fubquaternis ,  pedunculis  ver- 
ticillatis  uniftoris.  Lin.  Sp.  Pl.  147*  Looffrife  with 
Leaves  generally  placed  by  Fours,  and  Foot  Stalks  placed 
in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks,  each  fuftaininga  Tingle  Flower. 
Lxftmacbia  lutea  minor , foliis  nigris  pun  Flat  is  no  tat  is,  C.  B. 
P.  245.  Smaller  yellow  Looffrife  with  Leaves  marked 
with  black  Spots. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  by  the  Side  of  Ditches  and  Rivers 
in  many  Parts  of  England,  fo  is  not  often  admitted  into 
Gardens,  becaule  the  Roots  creep  far  in  the  Ground, 
and  fend  up  Stalks  at  a  great  Diffance,  whereby  it  be¬ 
comes  often  a  troublefome  Plant,  otherwife  for  the  Va¬ 
riety  of  its  Flowers,  it  might  deferve  a  Place  in  large 
Gardens,  efpeciallyin  moiff  Places,  where  better  Things 
will  not  thrive.  It  rifes  with  upright  Stalks  from  2  to  3 
Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  fmooth  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
placed  fometimes  by  Pairs  oppofite,  at  others  there  are 
three,  and  frequently  4  of  thefe  Leaves  placed  round  the 
Stalk  at  each  joint.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  divides 
into  feveral  Foot  Stalks,  which  fuffain  yellow  Flowers 
growing  in  a  Panicle  ;  thefe  have  1  Petal  deeply  cut  into 
5  Segments,  fpreading  open.  Thefe  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Seed  VefTels,  filled 
with  fmall  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  is  placed 
in  the  LUf  of  medicinal  Plants.  If  the  Roots  of  this 
Plant  are  taken  up  from  the  Places  where  it  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  Autumn,  and  planted  in  a  moiff  Soil,  they  will 
thrive  faff  enough  without  Care. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  Parts  of 
England  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  creeping  Root,  which 
fends  up  feveral  eredt  Stalks  near  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
garnifhed  at  every  Joint  by  two  pretty  long  narrow 
Leaves  placed  oppofite,  whole  Bafefits  clofe  to  the  Stalk  ; 
they  are  about  3  Inches  long,  and  more  than  half  an  Inch 
broad  toward  their  Bafe,  leffening  gradually  to  the  End, 
which  terminates  in  acute  Points ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Flowers  come  out  by  Pairs  oppofite  on  each  Side  of  the 
Stalks,  they  are  an  Inch  long,  fuffaining  at  their  'Fop  a 
globular  or  oval  Thyrfe  of  yellow  Flowers,  whofe 
Stamina  are  much  longer  than  the  Petals.  This 
flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former  Sort, 
but  feldom  produces  Seeds,  for  the  Roots  creep 
fo  much  as  to  render  it  barren.  It  is  but  feldom 

kept 
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kept  in  Gardens  for  the  fame  Reafon  as  the  former  is 
reje£led,  but  thofe  who  aredefirous  to  have  it  may  pro¬ 
cure  the  Roots  and  plant  them  in  a  moifl  Soil,  where  it 
will  foon  fpread. 

The  3d  Sort  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  was  difcover- 
ed  by  Dr.  Eournefort  in  the  Levant ,  from  whence  he 
fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris ,  where  they 
fucceeded,  and  many  of  the  European  Gardens  have 
fince  been  furnilhed  with  it.  Thisrifes  with  an  upright 
Stalk  about  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  ending  in  acute  Points  ;  thefe  are  placed  by  Pairs 
oppofue,  they  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  lucid  green.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  a  loofe  Spike,  terminating  the  Stalks ; 
the  Flowers  fland  horizontally,  fpreading  out  on  each 
Side  the  Stalk;  they  have  longer  Tubes  than  the  other 
Species,  and  are  of  a  purple  Colour.  Thefe  appear  in 
‘ June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September ,  foon  after  which 
the  Plants  decay. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
Autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  from  thofe  the 
Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring;  but  if  the 
Seeds  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring  ;  they  will 
not  vegetate  till  the  Year  after.  When  the  Plants  come 
up,  they  mull:  be  kept  clean  till  Autumn,  then  they  may 
be  planted  into  the  Borders  of  the  Pleafure  Garden, 
where  they  will  flower  and  produce  ripe  Seeds  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Summer. 

The  4th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  Levant ;  this  hath  a  fhorter  Stalk  than  the 
former.  The  lower  Leaves  are  broader,  the  Spikes  of 
Flowers  fhorter,  and  of  a  paler  purple  Colour.  It 
flowers  the  Beginning  of  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
September.  The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  fhould  be  fown  early 
in  Spring,  in  the  Place  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain, 
and  when  they  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  Cul¬ 
ture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  if  the 
Plants  come  up  clofe,  they  fhould  be  thinned  to  the 
Diflance  of  4  or  5  Inches,  which  is  all  the  Culture  they 
will  require. 

The  5th  Sort  was  firfl  brought  from  Canada,  where 
it  grows  naturally ;  this  has  a  perennial  creeping  Root, 
fending  up  many  erect  Stalks,  about  2  Feet  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  oblong,  oblique,  fmooth  Leaves,  placed 
by  Pairs,  oppofite;  thefe  are  veined  on  their  under  Side, 
and  end  in  acute  Points.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  each  fitting  on  a  long 
flender  Foot  Stalk;  there  are  3  or  4  of  thefe  arifing 
from  the  fhort  Branches,  which  come  out  on  each  Side 
the  Stalk,  at  all  the  upper  Joints.  The  Flowers  are  like 
thofe  of  the  firfl  Sort,  but  {'mailer;  thefe  appear  in  June 
and  July ,  but  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  any  Seeds  in 
England. 

This  Sort  fpreads  and  propagates  by  Roots,  in  as 
great  Plenty  as  the  firfl,  and  is  equally  hardy,  fo  requires 
no  other  Culture. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  this  hath  a 
perennial  Root  from  which  arife  feveral  uptight  Stalks, 
upward  of  2  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  narrow,  fmooth, 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  fland  oppofite,  and  at  the 
Bafe  of  thefe  come  out  fhort  Side  Branches,  garnifhed 
with  fmall  Leaves  of  the  fame  Shape.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  in  a  long,  clofe,  upright  Spike,  at  the 
Top  of  the  Stalk;  they  are  cut  into  5  oval  Segments, 
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which  are  white,  fpreading  open,  and  the  Stamina  fland 
out  longer  than  the  Petal,  it  flowers  in  June ,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  is  the  fineft  Species  of  this  Genus,  and  as  the 
Roots  of  it  do  not  fpread  like  thofe  of  the  other,  deferves 
a  Place  in  the  Pleafure  Garden,  where  it  is  a  very  or¬ 
namental  Plant  for  fhady  Borders.  It  loves  a  moifl:  Soil 
and  a  fhady  Situation,  where  it  will  continue  long  in 
Beauty.  It  may  be  propagated  by  . parting  the  Roots  in 
Autumn,  but  by  this  Method  it  increafes  flowly,  fo  that 
the  only  Way  to  have  it  in  plenty,  is  by  fowing  the 
Seeds;  thefe  fhould  be  fown  on  an  Eaff-afpe&ed  Border 
in  Autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  then  the  Plants 
will  come  up  the  following  Spring,  but  thofe  which  are 
fown  in  the  Spring,  will  not  grow  the  fame  Year. 
When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  kept  clean 
from  Weeds,  and  if  they  are  too  clofe,  fome  of  them 
may  be  drawn  out  and  tranfplanted  on  a  (hady  Border, 
which  will  give  the  remaining  Plants  Room  to  grow  till 
Autumn,  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  Bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  where  they  are  defigned  to 
flower  ;  after  which  they  will  require  no  other  Culture, 
b.ut  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  dig  the  Ground 
between  them  every  Spring. 

The  7  th  Sort  is  commonly  called,  Money  worth,  or 
Herb  Two- pence  ;  this  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  grows 
naturally  in  moifl:  fhady  Places,  in  moll:  Parts  of  England , 
fois-noi  cultivated  in  Gardens.  The  Stalks  of  this 
trail  on  the  Ground,  and  put  out  Roots,  by  which  it  foon 
fpreads  to  a  great  Diflance.  The  Leaves  are  almolt 
Heart-fhaped,  and  placed  by  Pairs.  The  Flowers  come 
out  lingly  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks;  they  are  yellow, 
appearing  in  June  and  July. 

The  8th  Sort  is  a  fmall  trailing  Plant,  which  grows 
on  Bogs  in  mofly  Places,  in  moll  Parts  of  England,  but 
cannot  be  cultivated  on  dry  Ground.  The  Stalks  feldom 
are  more  than  3  or  4  Indies  long,  and  are  terminated 
by  3  or  4  fmall  Flowers,  of  a  bright  purple  Colour, 
growing  in  a  Bunch.  This  flowers  in  June,  but  is  never 
planted  in  Gardens. 

The  9th  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant,  with  trailing  Stalks, 
which  grows  naturally  in  moifl:  Woods,  in  moft  Parts 
of  England,  fo  is  not  cultivated  in  Gardens.  The 
Leaves  Hand  oppofite  by  Pairs,  at  each  Joint;  they  are 
fmooth,  oval,  and  acute-pointed.  The  Flowers  come 
out  fingly  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  on  long  Foot 
Stalks  ;  they  are  yellow,  and  fpread  open  lilfe  the  Flow¬ 
ers  of  Chickweed.  This  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  iorh  Sort  grows  naturally  among  Rufhes and 
Reeds,  by  the  River’s  Side  in  Holland  ;  this  hath  a  pe¬ 
rennial  creeping  Root  like  the  firfl.  The  Stalks  rife  a 
Foot  high  ;  they  are  {lender,  and  are  garnifhed  by  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  a  Quarter  ot 
an  inch  broad  in  the'Middle.  placed  fometimes  by  Pairs, 
at  others  by  Threes,  and  often  4  at  each  Joint,  furround¬ 
ing  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  alfo  come  out  at  each  Joint, 
4  of  them  flanding  round  the  Stalk  in  Whorls,  each 
having  a  diflincf  {lender  Foot  Stalk,  an  Inch  long.  The 
Flowers  are  fmall  and  yellow  ;  they  appear  in  June, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Autumn;  it 
may  be  treated  as  the  firfl  Sort,  and  is  equally  hardy. 

LYSI- 
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LYSIMACHIA  G  A  LER I CU  L  A  T  A*.  See  Scot  el. 
laria. 

LYSIMACHIA  NON  PAPPOSA.  See  CEnmhera. 
LYSIMACHIA  SILIQUOSA.-  See  Epilobium 

LYTRUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Pi.  532.  Saliearia.  Tourn. 
In  ft.  R.  II.  253.  Tab.  [29.  Willow  Herb,  or  purple 
Looftrife. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  bath  a  cylindrical  fir  rated  Empalement  of 
\  Leaf,  indented  at  the  Brim  in  12  Parts T  which  are 
alternately  f metier.  It  has  6  oblong  blunt  Petals ,  which 
fpread  open,  whofe  Tails  are  infested  in  the  Indentures  of 
the  Empalement ,  and  10  fiendcr  Stamina  the  Length  of  the 
Empalement,  the  upper  being  fhorter  than  the  lower,  ter¬ 
minated  by  /ingle  rifittg  Summits,  hi  the  Center  is  fituated 
r.n  oblong  German,  fupporthrg  an  Awl- fiaped  declining 
Style ,  crowned  by  a  rifing  orbicular  Stigma.  The  Germen 
afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  acute  Capfule  with  2  Cells 
filled  with  f mall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lythrum  folic s  oppofitis  cordato-lanceolatis ,  flori - 
bus  fpicatis  dodecandriis .  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  446.  Lythrum 
with  Heart-Spear-lhaped  Leaves,,  placed  oppofite,  and 
Flowers  growing  in  Spikes,  having  12  Stamina.  Sa¬ 
liearia  vulgaris,  purpurea,  foliis  obhngis.  Tourn.  Infi. 
R.  H.  253.  Common  purple  Willow  Herb  with  ob¬ 
long  Leaves." 

2.  Lythrum  foliis  cordato-ovatis,  fioribus  vet  ticillato- 
fpicatis  tomentofis.  Lythrum  with  oval  Heart-ihaped 
Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  whorliy  Spikes,  which 
are  woolly.  Saliearia  purpurea,  foliis  fubrotundis. 
Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  253.  Purple  Willow  Herb  with 
roundilh  Leaves. 

3.  Lythrum  foliis  alternis  linearibus,  fioribus  hexan- 
dnis.  Hort.  Upfal.  118.  Lythrum  with  linear  alternate 
Leaves,  and  Flowers  having  6  Stamina.  Saliearia  byf- 
fopi  folio  angifiiore.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  253.  Willow 
Herb  with  a  narrow  Hyflop  Leaf. 

4.  Ly  THRUM  foliis  lanceoiatis  ternis  glabris,  fioribus 
fpicatis  decandris.  Lythrum  with  fmooth  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  placed  by  Threes,  and  Flowers  growing  in 
Spikes,  which  have  lo  Stamina.  Saliearia  Lufitanica, 
angufiiiore  fo'io.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  253.  Portugal  Willow 
Herb  with  a  narrower  Leaf. 

5.  Lythrum  foliis  oblongo-cvatis  inf  erne  oppofitis,  fu- 
perni  alternis,  fioribus  bexandris.  Lythrum  with  oblong 
oval  Leaves,  oppofite  below,  but  above  alternate,  and 
Flowers  having  6  Stamina.  Saliearia  Hifpanica,  hyf- 

fiopifolia,  fioribus  oblongis  faturale  ceeruleis.  Tourn.  Infi. 
253.  Spanijh  Willow  Herb  with  a  Hyflop  Leaf,  and  ob¬ 
long  deep  blue  Flowers. 

6.  Lvthrum  folds  oblcngo-ovatis  oppofitis,  fioribus 
tetrapetalis.  Lythrum  with  oblong  eval  Leaves,  placed 
oppofite,  and  Flowers  having  4  Petals.  Saliearia  hyfifio- 
pi  folio  latiore.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  253.  Willow  Herb 
with  a  broader  Hyflop  Leaf. 

7.  Lythrum  foliis  oppofitis,  fubtus  foment ofis  fubpe- 
tiolatis,  fioribus  verticillatis  later alibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  44 6. 
Willow  Herb  with  oppofite  Leaves,  woolly  on  their 
under  Side,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Whorls  round  fhe 
Stalks. 

8.  Lythrum  foliis  oppofitis  linearibus  petiolatis,  fio¬ 
ribus  dodccandris.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  446.  Willow  Herb 
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with  linear  Leaves,,  placed  oppofite,  having  Foot  Stalks, 
and  Flowers  with  12  Stamina. 

9.  L Y T H R U M /c/m  oppofitis  linearibus ,  fioribus  oppo¬ 
fitis  bexandris.  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  447.  Willow  Herb  with 

linear  oppofite  Leaves,,  and  Flowers  having  6  Stamina, 
placed  oppofite. 

10.  Lythrum  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  infertie  oppofitis 
f uperne  alternis,  fioribus  bexandris,  caule  eredlo.  Willow- 
Herb  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  placed  oppofite  below, 
and  above  alternate,  with  Flowers  having  6  Stamina,  and 
an  ereft  Stalk.  Saliearia  Americana,  hyffopi  folio  latiore , 
fioribus  minimis.  Houfi.  Mff.  American  Willow  Herb  with 
a  broader  Hyflop  Leaf,  and  very  fmall  Flowers. 

'Fhe  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  by  the  Side  of  Rivers 
and  Ditches,  in  mod  Parts  of  England.  It  has  a  peren¬ 
nial  Root,  from  which  come  forth  feveral  upright  an¬ 
gular  Stalks,  which  rife  from  3  to  4  Feet  high  ;  they 
are  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  garnilhed  with  oblong 
Leaves,  placed  fometimes  by  Pairs,  oppofite;  at 
others  there  are  3  Leaves  at  each  Joint,  Handing 
round  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  a  long 
Spike  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  of  a  fine  pur¬ 
ple  Colour,  and  make  a  fine  Appearance.  This  flowers 
in  Ju/yt  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn  ;  although  this 
Plant  is  defpifed,  becaufe  it  grows  common,  yet  it  me¬ 
rits  a  Place  in  Gardens,  better  than  many  other  which 
are  propagated  with  Care,  becaufe  they  are  more  rare. 
It  is  eafily  cultivated  “by  parting  the  Roots  in  Autumn, 
and  Ihould  be  planted  in  a  moifl  Soil,  where  it  will  thrive 
and  flower  without  any  other  Care  than  the  keeping  it 
clean  from  Weeds. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  an  hexangular  Stalk, 
and  generally  with  3  Leaves  at  each  Joint,  but  this 
is  only  accidental,  for  the  Roots  of  this,  when  removed 
into  a  Garden,  come  to  the  common  Sort. 

The  2d  Sort  hath  perennial  Roots  like  the  firfl, 
from  which  come  out  upright  branching  Stalks,  3 
Feet  high,  garnilhed  with  oval  Heart-fhaped  Leaves 
about  one  Inch  long,  and  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch 
broad  ;  they  are  downy,  and  placed  by  Threes  round 
the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  long  Spikes  at 
the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  but  they  are  difpofed  in  thick 
Whorls,  with  Spaces  between  each ;  they  are  of  a  fine 
purple  Colour,  and  appear  at  the  lame  Time  with  the 
former.  This  may  be  propagated  as  the  firfl  Sort,  and 
is  equally  hardy. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  moifl  Bogs  in  many 
Parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom  admitted  into  Gardens  ; 
this  has  a  perennial  Root,  fending  up  2  or  3  branching 
Stalks,  about  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed  with  narrow 
Leaves,  placed  alternate.  The  upper  Part  of  the 
Stalk  is  garnilhed  with  Flowers,  which  come  out  from 
the  Side,  fingly  at  each  Joint,  Handing  clofe  to  the 
Bafe  of  the  Leaves;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  light  pur¬ 
ple  Colour,  appearing  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Autumn. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal , 
in  moifl  Places  by  the  Side  of  Waters;  this  has  a 
perennial  Root,  and  Stalks  like  the  firfl,  which  feldom 
grow  more  than  3  Feet  high,  garnilhed  with  narrower 
and  Ihorter  Leaves  than  the  firfl,  which  are  fmooth, 
and  placed  by  Threes  round  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers 
grow  in  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks;  they  are  of 

a  light 
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a  light  purple  Colour,  and  appear  in  July.  The  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn.  This  Sort  is  hardy,  and  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  as  the  firfl. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal , 
from  both  which  Couutries  I  have  ieceived  the  Seeds. 
The  Root  of  this  is  perennial.  The  Stalks  are  {lender, 
not  more  than  9  or  10  Inches  long,  Spreading  out  on 
every  Side.  The  lower  Part  of  the  Stalks  are  garnifhed 
with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  placed  oppofitc.  On  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Stalks,  the  Leaves  are  narrower,  and 
placed  alternate.  The  Flowers  come  out  Singly  from 
the  Side  of  the  Stalks  at  each  Joint  ;  they  are  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  and  of  a  deeper  purple  Co¬ 
lour,  fo  make  a  fine  Appearance  in  Ju'y,  when  they  are 
in  Beauty.  1  : ... 

This  Sort  has  never  produced  any  Seeds  in  England, 
and  the  Severe  Winter  in  1740,  killed  all  the  Plants  here, 
Since  which  Time  I  have  not  feen  any  of  the  Plants  in 
the  Englijb  Gardens. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ,  and  other 
mountainous  Parts  of  Italy  ;  it  was  Sent  me  from  Verona, 
near  which  Place  it  grows  in  Plenty.  It  hath  a  perenni¬ 
al  Root,  fending  out  a  few  Small  Stalks,  5  or  6  Inches 
long,  garnilhed  with  fmall,  oblong,  oval  Leaves,  placed 
©ppofite.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  light  purple  Co¬ 
lour,  and  come  out  fingly  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  ; 
thefe  appear  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  Parts  of 
America  ;  this  rifes  with  a  ftiff  branching  Stalk,  a  Foot 
and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves,  which 
are  downy,  and  placed  oppofite.  Handing  on  very  Short 
Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Whorls 
round  the  Stalks;  they  are  of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  and 
appear  in  July  ;  thefe  are  Succeeded  by  Capfules  with  two 
Cells,  filled  with  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds;  this  rifes  with  an  upright 
woolly  Stalk,  near  2  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  linear 
Leaves,  placed  oppofite  on  Foot  Stalks..  The  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  fingly  ;  they 
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are  fmall,  tubulous,  and  of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  fo 
make  no  great  Appearance  ;  thefe  appear  in  July,  and  in 
warm  Seafons  perfect  Seeds ;  but  the  Roots  of  this  Sort 
increafe  fo  fall,  as  to  render  the  propagating  of  the 
Plants  by  Seeds  unneceflary,  when  once  obtained. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  It 
has  a  perennial  Root.  The  Stalks  ate  fler.der,  about  a 
Foot  high,  garnifhed  with  linear  Leaves,  placed  oppo¬ 
fite,  which  are  entire.  The  Flowers  come  out  fingly 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  on  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Stalks ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  have  6  Petals.  The 
Empalement  is  {freaked,  and  cut  at  the  Top  into  6  Parts, 
and  the  Flower  has  6  Stamina.  This  flowers  in  June , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  10th  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun , 
at  La  Vera  Cruz ,  growing  in  Swamps,  where  the  Wa¬ 
ter  had  ftagnated.  This  hath  a  ligneous  Root,  from 
which  arife  2  or  3  {lender  Stalks,  upward  of  2  Feet  high, 
garnilhed  with  oblong,  oval,  fmooth  Leaves,  which, 
on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalks,  are  oppofite,  but  thofe 
on  the  upper  Part  are  narrower  and  alternate.  The 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  on 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  fingly  ;  they  are  fmall  and 
white,  having  fix  Petals,  and  fix  Stamina  ;  thefe  do  not 
appear  till  the  fecond  Year  from  Seed,  and  have  not  pro¬ 
duced  any  good  Seeds  in  England.  : 

This  Sort  is  tender,  fo  will  not  live  in  the  open  Air  in 
England .  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  {hould  be 
foon  in  Pots,  and  plunged  into  an  old  hot  Bed  the  firfl: 
Seafon,  for  the  Seeds  never  rife  the  firfl:  Year,  unlefs 
they  are  fown  in  Autumn ;  the  Pots  {hould  be  fheltered  in 
Winter,  and  the  Spring  following  placed  on  a  hot  Bed  to 
bring  up  the  Plants ;  thefe  mud  be  treated  as  other  ten¬ 
der  Plants  from  the  fame  Country.. 

All  the  other  Sorts,  when  raifed  from  Seeds,  {hould 
be  fown  in  Autumn,  otherwife  the  Seeds  will  remain  a 
Year  in  the  Ground,  fo  that  thofe  Seeds  which  are 
brought  from  America ,  never  grow  the  fame  Year  they 
are  fown,  for  which  Reafon  the  Ground  fhould  not  be 
difturbed,  but  left  till  the  following  Spring,  when  the 
Plants  will  come  up  if  the  Seeds  were  good. 
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